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PR. BO A CUE. 


THE preparation of such a work as the “ History of Western Maryland” imposes a vast 
responsibility and an immense amount of labor. Years of study devoted to the subjects embraced 
in it, the encouragement of friends, and the enterprise of the liberal publisher induced the 
author to undertake the work. 

In the compilation of this history no authority of importance has been overlooked. The 
author has carefully examined every source of information open to him, and has availed himself 
of every fact that could throw new light upon, or impart additional interest to, the subject under 
consideration. Besides consulting the most reliable records and authorities, over fifteen thousand 
communications were addressed to persons supposed to be in possession of facts or information 
calculated to add value to the work. Recourse has not only been had to the valuable libra- 
ries of Baltimore, Annapolis, Frederick, and Hagerstown, but the author and his agents have 
visited personally the entire territory embraced in the six counties of Western Maryland, spend- 
ing much time in each district, examining ancient newspapers, musty manuscripts, family, church, 
and society records, conversing with the aged inhabitants, and collecting from them orally many 
interesting facts never before published, and which otherwise, in all probability, would soon have 
been lost altogether. In addition to the material partly used in the preparation of his “ Chroni- 
eles” and “ History of Baltimore City and County” and “ History of Maryland,” the author has 
consulted an immense number of pamphlets, consisting of county and town documents, reports of 
societies, associations, corporations, and historical discourses, and, in short, everything of a fugi- 
tive character that might in any way illustrate the history of Western Maryland. From these 
and a large collection of newspapers (more particularly a nearly complete file of the Hagerstown 
Torchlight, Mail, Spy, and Herald, which were kindly loaned by Messrs. Mittag, Bell & Wil- 
liams, and E. W. Mealey) great assistance has been derived. 

With the aid of Prof. Philip R. Uhler, the topography and geology, as well as the geog- 
raphy, of Western Maryland have received the attention which their importance demands. 
Sketches of the rise, progress, and present condition of the various religious denominations, pro- 
fessions, political parties, and charitable and benevolent institutions, societies, and orders form a 
conspicuous feature of the work. Manufacturing, commercial, and agricultural interests have 
also a prominent place. An account of the county school system is also given, and a history of 
the various institutions of learning of which Western Maryland has every reason to be proud. 
Many of the facts recorded, both statistical and historical, may seem trivial or tediously minute 
to the general reader, and yet such facts have a local interest and sometimes a real importance. 

An honest effort has been made to do justice to both sections in the relation of such events 


of the civil war as come within the proper scope of a purely local history. The author has made 
1 5 


6 PREFACE. 


no attempt to obtrude his own political views upon the reader, and has constantly kept in mind 
the purpose that has guided his labors,—to present a work free from sectional or partisan bias 
which shall be acceptable to the general public. 

Considerable space has been given to biographies of leading and representative men, living 
and dead, who have borne an active part in the various enterprises of life, and who have become 
closely identified with the history of Frederick, Washington, Montgomery, Allegany, Carroll, and 
Garrett Counties. The achievements of the living must not be forgotten, nor must the memories 
of those who have passed away be allowed to perish. It is the imperative duty of the historian 
to chronicle their public and private efforts to advance the great interests of society. Their deeds 
are to be recorded for the benefit of those who follow them; they, in fact, form part of the his- 
tory of their communities, and their successful lives add to the glory of the Commonwealth. 

A distinguishing feature of the work is its statistics of the various districts into which the 
six counties of Western Maryland are divided. In them the reader is brought into close relation 
with every part of Western Maryland. The advantage of this method of treatment is obvious, 
embracing, as it does, narratives of early settlements, descriptions of interesting localities, and per- 
sonal reminiscences. ‘The maps, views, and portraits are a prominent accompaniment, and add 
interest and attractiveness to the subjects which they are designed to illustrate and explain. Our 
acknowledgments are due to many friends, not only for a kindly interest shown in our labors, but 
for much valuable information, furnished in many cases without solicitation. 

Inv presenting the “ History of Western Maryland” to the public the author feels conscious 
that he sends it forth with many imperfections. In the preparation of a work of this char- 
acter many minor inaccuracies and errors are almost unavoidable, the existence of which it is 
impossible to discover until the book has been exposed to the light of general eriticism, It may 
not be considered presumptuous, however, to express the hope that its general conception and 
execution will be satisfactory to the community for which it has been written, and that it will 
prove useful and interesting to all classes of readers. 


J. THomas SCHARF. 
BALTIMORE, Feb. 10, 1882. 
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CHAPTER I. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND GEOLOGY. 


* THE section of country embraced in the following 
descriptive outline is a long strip, running from east 
to west, widened on the ends, and extending from 
the western boundary of Baltimore County to the 
extreme limits of Maryland next to West Virginia. 
It consists of six large counties, among the most fer- 
tile, varied, and populous in the State. These are 


Frederick, Montgomery, Washington, Allegany, Car- | 


roll, and Garrett Counties. This region is bounded 
on the north by Mason and Dixon’s line, which 
separates it from Pennsylvania, and on the south by 
the Potomac River, whose bending channel breaks the 
outline into a series of long and short curves, and cuts 
it of from West Virginia and Virginia. It might 
be regarded as of the form of a low bridge or arch, 
the keystone of which would be placed at Hancock 
(where the county is narrowed to a breadth of only one 
and a quarter miles); the wider end would rest on 
the District of Columbia, and the narrower end would 
stand on the source of the north branch of the Poto- 
mac River. ‘The length of this strip is about one 
hundred and forty miles, and the width is about fifty 
miles, from north to south, across the east, and nearly 
thirty-six miles, in the same direction, across the west 
end. 

It embraces almost every variety of surface within 
the State, the lowlands at tide-water and the ocean 
shores only being excepted. For convenience, the 
region may be divided into four great sections, 
marked by well-distinguished features of the surface, 
and coinciding sufficiently with the groups of rocks 
upop which it rests. 


1@ontributed by Prof. Philip R. Uhler, president of the 


Maryland Academy of Sciences. 
» 


As no part of the Trpz-warer Betz strictly oc- 
curs within this territory, the jirs¢ to be noticed is the 
Mipianp Ber. It begins about five miles back 
of the inner limits of the tides in the rivers, such as 
the Potomae and Patuxent, and extends westward to 
an oblique line running from the mouth of the 
Monocacy River to the sources of Piney Creek, in 
Carroll County. 

The second is the BLurz Ripae Betz, which runs 
from the basin of the Monocacy and the head-waters 
of Piney Creek to the west side of the summit of the 
Blue Ridge, or South Mountain range. 

The third is the Great VALLEY, extending from 
the western side of the summit of South Mountain to 
the corresponding part of the summit of North Moun- 
tain. It is occupied chiefly by the extension of the 
Cumberland Valley of Pennsylvania, which is widely 
known as the Ifagerstown Valley, and which, south- 
west of the Potomac River, becomes the great Valley 
of Virginia. 

The fourth is the extensive APPALACHIAN BEL?. 
This is pre-eminently the mountain region, and ex- 
tends from the summit of North Mountain to the 
western boundary of the State. 

Each of these divisions includes smaller belts and 
tracts of country, which may be recognized by a dif- 
ference in the quality or color of the soil, and by the 
kinds of native rocks which rest near the surface. 

Midland Belt.—This embraces the greater part of 
the two most eastward counties, Montgomery and 
Carroll. The lowest lands occurring within its limits 
belong to the southern extremity of Montgomery 
County, where the primitive rocks dip beneath the 


| soil to stretch off under the deep basin of the Chesa- 


peake Bay. These are tracts of clay, gravel, and 
sand, the former resting directly upon the eroded 


surfaces of granite, gneiss, and hornblende, and the 
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latter spread over the surface of the low hills of clay 
and rock by floods and by the retreating tides of a 
former ocean. Several of these areas reach back into 
the country for a distance of nearly seven miles, while 
the more gravelly portions are confined to a belt vary- 
ing in width from two to five miles. The clay area 
extends through the District of Columbia and Prince 
George’s County into this region, chiefly along the 
ancient valleys of the streams, spreading more broadly 
from thence, and covering parts of the adjacent hills. 
On the northwest of the former the surface rises grad- 
ually by a series of rounded plateaus, until it eul- 
minates about twenty miles back in the folds and 
crest of Parr's Ridge. An altitude of about nine hun- 
dred feet is now attained, and the backbone of this 
range is seen to stretch away from near the Potomac 
River on the southwest in a wavy line, through the 
eastern part of Carroll County in a north-northeast 
direction, then with a backward bend as Westminster 


is reached, and across the boundary into Pennsylvania. | 


It forms a high fold in the talcose slates, which, de- 
composing, serve to furnish a fairly light and kind 
soil, capable of being made very productive of all the 
cereals and fruits of temperate climates. A fine agri- 
cultural tract is also seen to spread away on both sides, 
presenting large farms of real fertility, and attesting 


the thrift of the inhabitants, whose ample barns and | 


well-kept houses greet the eye on every hand. The 
soils belonging to this system of rocks extend as far 
as to the base of the Sugar-Loaf Mountain on the 
west, interrupted in the west corner by the red sand- 
stone soils, and on the east extend as far as to the 
boundary of the archeean lands on Rock Creek. They 
also send off two tougues uf the same kind of soil, the 
one reaching to near the uorthern angle of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and the other running parallel 
with the Patuxent River us far as to the source of 
Paint Branch, The ridge forms the dividing line 
between the creeks and rivers which flow towards the 
east and south and those which course southwest and 
west. 
riety, but the wildest and most romantic spots are to 
be met with in the thinly-scttled section on the head- 
waters of the various tributaries of the Patuxent River. 
There the hills are abrupt, high, and broken, flanked 
along the sides by lower and more rounded knobs, 
which have lost their former angular summits by 
reason of the softer and less resisting materials of which 
they are composed. Deep, sudden ravines, set with 
angular and piled-up rocks, are seen at frequent in- 
tervals, and through these the limpid waters of the 
rivulets and branches leap with never-ceasing activity 
over moss-covered bowlders, amid the tangled branches 


} 


In most parts the scenery offers a pleasing va- | 


of flowering bushes and creeping vines. On these 
ridgy hills, too, the principal forests still remain. 
Second-growth trees of various kinds—oaks, hickory, 
walnut, beech, maples, sour-gum, dogwood, tulip-pop- 
lars, elm, hazel, a few pines, and numerous chestnut- 
trees—still serve to cover the wilder places and store 
the moisture to feed springs and rivulets. 

As usual, the dark-gray and silvery minerals com- 
posing the rocks of this region are attacked by the at- 
mosphere, frost, and heat; they crack into slaty joints, 
change to a rusty color, and then disintegrate into a 
pale-yellowish micaceous and aluminous soil. Moisture, 
supplied by the morning and evening vapors, creeps 
into these, in common with many other kinds of cleay- 
ing, cracking rocks, carries carbonic acid and other 


| solvents into the interstices between the grains, and 


sets up chemical activities which rapidly reduce them 
to powder. 

Commencing in Montgomery, on the southeast, the 
country rises by series of water-worn plateaus, or hills, 
with shallow, narrow depressions intervening, giving 
the effect of interrupted table-lands. ‘The roads in- 
tersect ledges and masses of granite, gneisses, horn- 
blende schists, and, at the lowest levels, the black 
hornblende rocks. As in Baltimore and Howard, so 
here, this latter seems to be the bed-rock which un- 
derlies, holds, or gives rise to all the later ones of the 
formation. It crops out in the beds of the streams, 
such as Rock Creek, Paint Branch, and the tributaries 
of the Potomac south of the Great Falls, and is also 
indicated in places adjacent to the Patuxent. It un- 
derlies the mica schists where in most places their 
lower exposures are visible, and it forms bowlders on 
the sides of the hills and partly in the drift of the 
lower and central parts of this county. 

Crossing the rolling slope which descends immedi- 
ately west of Parr's Ridge, the valley of the Monocacy 
River is reached, and the taleose slates become more 
Here and there chains of high domes 
stretch from the northeast towards the southwest, aud 
the higher swellings are seen to be composed of the 
tougher beds of the rock, while the lower undula- 
tions appear more shattered, broken next the surface 
into small fragments, and exhibit marked evidences of 
decay. Near the mouth of the river erosion and 


aluminons. 


_ frequent washings have opened out a wide basin, 


which is now covered by the alluvium of this stream, 
Tt has thus brought some of the best fertilizing ingre- 
dients of the distant rocks within the reach of the 
agriculturist, who has thus been enabled to profit by 
the opportunity to secure most abundant crops of In- 
dian corn, clover, hay, ete. On the northwestern side 
of this county a broad belt of red sandstone hills runs 
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down to the bed of the Potomac River. They begin 
a little east of Seneca Creek, and extend to within a 
few rods of the mouth of the Monocacy River. These 
rise in their more central parts in majestic piles, like 
huge ranges of masonry, swelling to a height of more 
than one hundred and fifty feet above the basin of the 
Potomac. Colossal chimney-rocks stand up like tall 
sentinels on the dark-brown walls of precipitous sand- 
stone, and craggy peaks jut out at various angles over 
the yast piles of overthrown blocks, which join to at- 


test the power of the forces that have snapped them | 


apart and pitched their shattered fragments upon the 
buttresses below. This is a section full of delightful 
scenery, and beset with a multitude of surprises for 
the attentive eye. It abounds in objects of the weird 
and grotesque, and is quite unlike any other part of 
the great triassic framework to which it belongs. The 
great river itself spreads away in a silvery sheet 
through solitudes broken only at distant intervals by 
the lonely bird or the more fearless hunter or fisher- 
man. ; 

Montgomery County has an area of five hundred 


and eight square miles; it is the most southern of the | 


counties included in the present notice, and possesses 
in an eminent degree those peculiarities of surface, 


soil, and climate which contribute to the health and - 


prosperity of the inhabitants, It is about twenty- 
eight miles long from northwest to southeast, by 
about twenty-three miles wide on its northern bound- 


tremity. No mountain ranges actually exist within 


Aiea ae < eee | 
its limits, but, instead, the system of high hills known 


as Parr’s Ridge crosses it diagonally a few miles from 
its northern border. The hills and plateaus already 
described occupy the chief parts of its surface, and 
serve to separate the numerous rivulets, branches, and 
creeks which so abundantly water alwost all sections 
of its territory. Although large tracts of uncleared 
lands appear on the uplands and undulations next 
these water-courses, yet large farms have been cleared 
in most parts of the county, and others of even greater 
size form the larger part of the area in the more north- 
ern and central divisions. The upper part of the great 
plateau around Sandy Springs, which was originally 
but little better than a sandy waste, has been almost 
turned into a garden by the energy and intelligence 


fruits succeed well on the more loamy and sandy de- 
pressions of the midlands and more southern sections, 
and in the bottoms the native bushes, flowering shrubs 
and plants form a varied and comprehensive collec- 
tion. 

In the expanded portions of the old beds of the creeks 
the decaying leaves and other vegetable matter, drifted 
down from the higher levels, joined to the washings 
brought down by freshets and overflows, has placed 
vast beds of humus and rich soil within easy reach of 
the florist and horticulturist. The more rocky streams 
are decorated by the kalmia, or common laurel, which 
grows in thickets between the gray rocks, in the loose, 
rich soil. In the spring the golden blossoms of the 
leatherwood, the sassafras, the clear lilac of the Hous- 
tonia, and the delicate pink of the Cluytonia add a 
cheerful brightness to the tender verdure of the open 
woods, while the advancing summer is made rich by 
the fragrant flowers of the magnolia and azaleas, the 
showy sepals of the dogwood, the clustering bloom of 
the snowy viburnum, the odor of the wild grape, and 
the splendor of the native lily. The waters, too, are 
studded with the huge, fragrant rosettes of the pond- 
lilies, and teem with the numerous varieties of pickerel 
plants, water plantains, arrow-heads, and a host of 
others too numerous to mention. Alders group them- 
selves on the damp spots of the basins, the swamp- 
maples spread their broad limbs over the pools, and 


| the greenbrier binds the crown of the bushes in a 
ary, and seventeen miles across its southern ex- 


of the inhabitants. An almost endless variety of soils | 


appears as the different parts of the couotry are ex- 
amined, and in nearly all the natural quality is well 


adapted to the purposes of agriculture. The north | 
ern and western portions are especially the home of | greens of the grasses and cereals of the wide-spreading 
the grasses and cereals; the warm hillsides promote fields. Usually the remote background, two or more 
the growth of the grape and fruit-trees; the small ' miles away, is formed by higher hills of similar dark 


maze of perpetual green. 

Between the mouth of the Monocacy River and 
Seneca Creek the brown sandstone hills were formerly 
covered with a luxuriant growth of the sugar-maple. 
An abundant supply of sugar was obtained from the 
trees, and this industry was one of great importance 
to the inhabitants. But now these forests are re- 
placed by other kinds of trees, forming a later growth 
of uncommon variety. Chestnut, red, black, and 
other oaks, ash, hickory, elm, walnut, and, most of 
all, false locust grow in thick woods, set with a dense 
undergrowth of bushes, creepers, and grape-vines. 
At intervals, where the hills are eroded to near the 
water-level, wide lowlands stretch back into the coun- 
try, the margins of which are occupied by large speci- 
mens of the sycamore, sour-gum, and occasionally the 
tulip-poplar. The vistas across these broad plains are 
broken here and there by low spurs of hills, which 
stand out like islands. These are usually wooded, 
fade out imperceptibly inte the lowlands, and form a 
rich relief of dark color to the paler and yellower 
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green, rendered more soft and blue by the distance, 
while in the interval are large farms of high culture, 
with excellent houses, immense barns, and numerous 
haystacks. Herds of cattle, groups of horses, and 
flocks of sheep have their appropriate places on the 
open undulations and in the meadows, giving a pleas- 
ant air of animation to the scene, and adding to the 
enjoyments of rural life. Milk is abundant, and the 
water is soft, pure, and plentiful. Little rills pursue 
their way in unbroken steadiness through these 
meadows, or burst with impetuosity from the rocky 
hillsides to plunge into the creeks beyond. 

Much of the successful farming of this county has 
been due to the free use of lime. The soils being 
naturally sour, require the addition of this sub- 
stance or plaster of Paris. Some of the farmers 
along the high-roads leading into the Frederick Val- 
ley, or near the line of the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Canal, transport the limestone to their farms, where 
they burn it in kilns, and then offer the surplus for 
sale to their neighbors. The stone is brought either 
from the western section of the red sandstone or from 
the valley of the Monoeacy, in Frederick, and is partly 
of the variety known as calico-rock, or Potomac 
breecia. 

The region around Brookville and the valley of 
Hawling’s River have likewise been enriched by the 
intelligent use of lime. Although naturally thin, and 
being composed in part of the magnesian minerals de- 
rived from serpentine and taleose slates, they have 
been transformed into some of the richest and most 
productive lands in the county. The region west of 


this gradually changes into the ophiolite, or serpentine | 


formation. It consists of a series of rounded hills, 
running from the ridge on which Damascus, Cracklin- 
town, ete., are situated, and continued in sloping spurs 
towards the basin of the Patuxent River. This belt 
of country, which widens as it enters the county, pro- 
ceeds southwestward, and maintains a breadth of about 
three miles, until it fades out before reaching the Po- 
tomac River. A wide strip of pine woods stretches 
along the greater part of its length, occupying a chain 
of low hills, on which the soil is the poorest and thin- 
nest in the county. 

The whole country is abundantly supplied with 
streams of water, which rise in the uplands, and 


stretch away towards the creeks and rivers by passing | 


through the bottoms and around the hills. Five prin- 
cipal systems of drainage are found within its limits, 
—the Patuxent on the east, the northwest branch of 
the Potomae and Rock Creek on the south, Seneca 
Creek on the west, and the Monocacy on the northwest. 

The Patuxent River rises in the corner of Parr’s 
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Ridge next to Howard County, in a region of high 
hills, very picturesque, and full of rugged rocks, dis- 
posed in almost endless variety. More than a dozen 
of its little tributary branches start from springs in 
the dark rocks, push their way in tortuous threads, as 
twisted as the arms of an octopus, leap over sharp 
bowlders, and whirl along as rapids in the wider gaps, 
until they have settled to a level low enough to unite 
with the waters in the deeper trough of the river. 
At first the river proper is a comparatively narrow 
creek, forcing its way into deep ravines between the 
hills, rushing violently through cracks in the rocks, 
and forming caseades by plunging from the bowlders 
which stand in its path. But after leaving the bar- 
riers west of Triadelphia it rapidly widens, and be- 
comes a strong, full stream, running with great rapid- 
ity in a more steeply-cut channel. At occasional 
intervals it spreads (where the softer rocks have given 
way) into shallow basins, in the midst of a fine over- 
growth of white and other oaks, and through almost 
impenetrable thickets of bushes, shrubs; and vines of 
various kinds. Hast of Sandy Spring the river has 
piled up for hundreds of feet back beyond its present 
channel vast areas of clay and reddish micaceous soil, 
which staud like clifis and barriers on either side. 
From a remote period it has been the great sewer for 
the drainage of a large part of this and the adjoining 
(Howard) county. 

During the great ice ages the amount of solid rock, in 
the form of bowlders, gravel, mineral paste, grit, and 
mud that it has contributed to the estuaries of the 
former Atlantic Ocean is only to be estimated by the 
enormous beds and deep deposits of these substances to 
be seen in crossing the counties of Prince George and 
Anne Arundel. Along the border of Montgomery 
County it can only be estimated as a broad, rapid 
creek ; but at a distance of twenty-five miles south of 
this limit it becomes a large river, navigable for 
schooners and vessels of moderate size. : 

The Potomac River bounds the whole length of 
the western side of this county, and receives numerous 
tributaries from the adjoining: hills, but its description 
properly belongs to the general belt of counties, in 
and where it will be found. 

The northwest branch of the Potomac River is but 
a small creek in this county. It rises in two princi- 
pal branches, fed by several small brooks in the re- 
gion southwest and south of Sandy Spring. Tt runs 
in a somewhat zigzag southeast course between the 
sandy and clay hills, through a rather depleted coun- 
try in which the red clay and heavy soil abounds, 
After having pursued a course of about twelve miles 


amidst the tangled bushes and low Woods, it passes 


beyond the boundary, two miles south of Burnt 
Mills. 


Rock Creek.—The next system of drainage to be 
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noticed is that of Rock Creek. This is an important | 


stream, carrying a large body of water, fed by several 
tributaries along both banks, and supplying water- 
power to numerous grist and saw-mills. 
the region northwest of Brookville, in the midst of 
craggy masses of talcose schists, which are traversed 
by innumerable veins of white quartz. The rills 
which form its source leap down from the silvery 
rocks in frequent cascades, cool and limpid, shaded by 
bushes, tangled yines, and canopies of ferns; then 
breaking into rapids as they strike the bowlders in 
their path, they finally spread out in a broad, active 
stream as the vicinity of Rockville is reached. The 
creek passes through a pledsantly diversified country, 
uncovering here and there along its margins the ledges 
of hornblende, gneiss, steatite, and sienite which un- 
derlie the soil. Along its banks the decomposing 
rocks yield red and yellow lands of decided fertility ; 
a large part of these have been cleared, and while 
some parts have been worn out by crops of tobacco, 
others now comprehend some of the best-tilled farms 
in the county. The copious supply of water afforded 
by this stream and its tributaries has fed the trees and 
contributed towards the growth of a luxuriant vegeta- 
tion. The original forests which here covered the 
land were formed of the grand old white oaks, with a 
numerous company of other oaks, of several kinds of 
hickory, of walnuts, tulip-trees, maples, gums, syca- 
more, and dogwood, with a varied retinue of bushes, 
flowering shrubs, and creepers. Now their successors, 
of less impressive size, still luxuriate in the rich allu- 
vial soils of the bottoms, or spread along the misty 
summits of the hills. Hyerywhere the horizon is 
bounded by a stately belt of verdure, which gives 
variety and freshness to the dull uniformity of the 
plowed fields and denuded hillsides. After runving 
in a southwestern course for about fifteen miles, the 
ereek crosses into the District of Columbia, and finally 


It rises in | 


_ with thin and lean soils. 


buries itself in the Potomac River within the limits | 


of Georgetown. A great part of its bed is clogged by 
the bowlders of hornblende and gneiss which have 
been torn from the sides of the uplands by the furious 
floods which have penetrated the region. 

Seneca Creek next claims attention as forming 
another separate outlet for the waters of the county. 
It rises by numerous tributaries in the high country 
bordering the fork of Parr's Ridge, and is separated 
from the head-waters of the Patuxent River by only 
the outlying barrier of taleose slates which curves 
from the vicinity of Damascus to Cracklintown, and 
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continues thence to Mechanicsville and beyond. Some 
of its sources start in the dark mounds of serpentine 
rocks which contain the chrome-iron ore. The triba- 
taries at its head bend in almost countless curves to 
evade the frequent hills and swells of surface studding 
that section. On the eastern side it receives three 
large branches,—the Whetstone, Long Draught, and 
Dawes’ Branch, and on the western side the Little 
Seneca and the Dry Seneca, all of which are fed by 
eopious and constant springs. Taken altogether, it is 
a long and wide-reaching stream, extending nearly 
across the entire width of the county, bending into 
sudden loops towards the west until Dawsonville is 
reached ; next with equal abruptness it stretches south 
with fewer bends, and then straightening out, it emp- 
ties into the Potomac River. It passes in most parts 
through a country abounding in round-top single hills 
and short knobs, although the whole system of swells 
belongs to a broad fold of the surface which runs 
almost to the Potomac River, and includes two minor 
folds, known as Oak Ridge and The Pines. This 
higher district is peculiar to the eastern side of the 
creek, and is chiefly built into the magnesian rocks, 
On the western side, north 
of the Little Seneca, the rocks are chiefly talcose 
slates of green and red tints, largely invaded by veins 
of white quartz, and extensively shattered into joints 
inclosing angular fragments. ‘“ Between the Little 
Seneca and Buck-lodge branch the quartz is ‘more 
porous, the pores lined with black oxide of manga- 
nese, and occasionally inclosing specular oxide of iron. 
In this direction the taleose slate varies in color from 
red to grayish and blue, assuming a more decidedly 
slaty character, and finally passing into the true clay- 
slate, About the region of the Dry Seneca, and 
stretching to the mouth of the Seneca proper, the 
rocks are red and gray sandstones and shales, whilst 
near the mouth of the Monocacy River, and between 
it and the Little Monocacy, the sandstone varies in 
color from gray to red.’ This rock also assumes a 
difference in texture and composition, ranging from a 
fine-grained, uniform sandstone to a gritty and uneven 
conglomerate. he creek, including its numerous 
windings, has a total length of about twenty-six miles, 
and, together with its tributaries, drains an area of 
more than one hundred and thirty-six square miles. 
At its head-waters the country is wilder, much diver- 
sified, and well pervaded with ledges and beds of 
broken rocks, but as the creek widens and takes on 
its well-settled form the region is more extensively 
cleared, farms appear on every hand, and the wood- 
lands are more restricted to the tops of the hills and 
to the rocky alluvial basins of the stream. After 
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crossing the Rockville turnpike it becomes a creek 
fully thirty feet wide, ranuing through a well-defined 
trough, extensively bounded by alluvial banks, and 
continuing ina slowly widening channel until, near the 
splendid aqueduct which crosses it and carries the 
water of the canal, it becomes a full stream at least 
sixty feet wide, and almost equaling the Monocacy in 
its volume of water. The brown soil through which 
it passes in its lower division imparts some of its color 
to the creek, so that the stream is usually seen to have 
a rusty brown tint. 

Besides the larger streams already described, a mul- 
titude of small branches pour into the Potomac River 
from the ravines opening out on that side of the 
county, and thus an abundant supply of water is seen 
to be secured. But here as elsewhere the injudicious 
clearing away of the forests has laid the surface open 
to the sun, and the springs which formerly supplied 
the rivulets that fed the creeks and rivers have become 
dry, and a great volume of water has accordingly 
disappeared from the larger streams. 

The Monocacy River has several small tributaries 
which rise in the slate-lands within the western part 
of this county. But the only considerable one of these 
is Bennet's Creek. 
the broad, round, clay-slate hills southwest of Damas- 
cus, and bending westwardly, passes behind the Sugar- 
Loaf Mountain to empty into the river. Like most 
of the other branches which have their sourees in the 
slates, it bursts forth from cavities in the midst of the 
shattered rocks, and pursues its course in deep chan- 
nels along narrow ravines, expanding but little in its 
course, and finally passing out into the wider stream 
through alluvial beds of its own construction. 

The resources of Montgomery County are adequate 
to the wants of a large and varied population. In- 
dustries of nearly all kinds possible to an inland 
country can be successfully conducted within its 
limits, As already noticed, ample water-powers for 
driving mills and machinery are present in nearly all 
The Great Falls of the Potomac 
pours the heaviest volume of water to be found in the 
State. Broad belts of alluvial soil suitable for mea- 
dows and fitted for the grazing of stock are present in 
the northern and western sections, and the mild cli- 
mate, pure water, and fresh air of the higher districts 
supply the first requisites for a healthy and thriving 
population. Gold, copper, and chrome occur in the 
metalliferous range of formations bordering the central 
belt of magnesian rocks ; brown sandstones, granites, 
ete., for building purposes, abound within easy access 
of the canal, and fruit culture can be conducted to an 
immense extent. 


It starts from many sources among 
> 


the larger streams, 
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The native animals of the region have been the 
black bear, gray wolf, panther, wild-cat, gray and red 
fox, raccoon, opossum, mink, marten, weasel, field hare, 
gvound-hog, skunk, fox-squirrel, gray squirrel, flying 
squirrel, chipmunk or ground squirrel, common mole, 
star-nosed mole, shrew, white-footed mouse, jumping 
mouse, and several others of this group, the hoary and 
two other kinds of bats, the otter and muskrat in the 
waters, and the common rat and mouse in the barns 
and houses. The wild beasts have been exterminated, 
and so have the elk and caribou, but the red deer is 
said to be still a casual visitor of the wilder sections 
near the Potomac River. 

The birds still form a numerous assemblage, rich 
in species, attractive in habits and song, and finely 
varied in plumage. The famous mocking-bird, with 
the brown thrush and meadow-lark, are at home here, 
with more than twenty varieties of warblers ; several 
kinds of wading birds, and the belted kingfisher, the 
blue heron, the white egret, the bittern, lesser heron, 
night heron, fly-up-the-creek, and several other kinds 
find congenial hunting-grounds along the shores of 
the streams. The birds of prey, such as the golden 
and bald eagle, the fish-hawk, and a score of hawks 
and owls, add to the list, while the various swallows, 
swifts, doves, and woodpeckers 
serve to furnish a catalogue of forms of great diver- 
sity and eminent beauty. 

The reptiles and fish likewise comprise numerous 
species of curious appearance or of value for food. 
Among the former, the great snapping-turtle, the 
slider, two kinds of mud-terrapins, the musk-turtle, 
the land-tortoise, the gray swift, and six-lined skink 
may be mentioned as conspicuous and well-known 
creatures. Of the worm-shaped reptiles, the dreaded 
rattlesnake and the copperhead still oceur among the 
low rocks in the wilder parts of the back country, 
besides which three kinds of water-snakes, four vari- 
eties of garter-snakes, the blowing viper, the chain 
and milk-snakes, the great horse-runner and common 
black snake, the delicate green snake, and a dozen 
other species affect most parts of the region where 
vegetation grows thickly. Of frogs, most of the kinds 
common to the Atlantic region occur in moderate 
numbers. ‘Thus two forms of toad, two tree-toads, 
the bull-frog, leopard frog, woods frog, savannah 
cricket, and spring frog are numerous in most of the 
low grounds and wet meadows. The crustacea are 
represented by four kinds of crayfish, the fresh- water 
shrimp, and a host of sow- -bugs, besides the minute 
forms peculiar to the streams and ponds, 

The insects form an almost countless assemblage of 
both noxious and useful forms. Beautiful butterflies 


martins, pigeons, 
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of large size and brilliant colors abound in the fields of 
clover, fly swiftly along the edges of the open woods or 
settle upon conspicuous flowers standing by the river's 
brink, Gay sphinxes protrude their long beaks into 
the throats of the tubular flowers, and four kinds of 
large silk-worm moths find a home in the forest or 
field. Attractive but noxious wood-boring beetles 
destroy the hickory, walnut, and oak trunks or limbs; 
and the fruit-trees are sometimes attacked by the 
igeria, plumb weevil, apple-moth, or web-weavers, 
and measuring caterpillars of many varieties. Of horse- 
flies more than a dozen kinds are more or less known ; 
mosquitoes affect the country along the Potomac 
River and larger creeks, and the other flies, many of 
them studded with golden and silvery markings, make 
a host too great to enumerate. The broad-winged 
dragon-flies dash with unapproachable swiftness over 
the surface of every pond and creek, and the crimson- 
winged Hetzrina balances itself over the waters of 
Rock Creek and the canal. 

The next part of this belt which claims attention 
lies in Carroll County. It forms a triangular tract in 
the southeastern corner of the county of about ten 
miles from northeast to southwest, and of about six 
miles from northwest to southeast. On the east it is 


bounded by the north branch of the Patapsco River, | 


and on the south by the west branch of the same 
river. It forms a part of the great archzean belt of 
rocks which, crossing from Baltimore County, passes 
’ through Howard into Montgomery. Here, however, 
it is built into higher uplands, and is characterized by 
the prevalence of granitic rocks. 
broad domes, reaching to an altitude of more than 
four hundred feet above the level of the sea. The 
granites and gneiss are exposed in fine sections along 
the line of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad near 
Sykesville, standing at high angles in great dark, for- 
bidding masses. These form but a few hills between 
the serpentine formation on the northeast and the 
metalliferous belt on the west, Taken altogether, it 
constitutes a wedge of country embracing types of 
most of the mineral aggregations belonging to the 
oldest formations of the State. Within this small 
area may be found copper, soapstone, limestone, white 
quartz, and the minerals of the magnesian and chlo- 
ritic series, in great abundance. Soapstone has been 
excavated in considerable quantities from a large 
quarry, and copper has been worked in the Spring- 
field and adjoining mines. The limestone valley which 
runs in a line continuous with Marriottsville is a valu- 
able addition to the resources of the neighborhood in 
supplying the lime as a fertilizer where it is much 
needed. Crossing the ore-bearing belt, the taleose 


These rise in high, | 


and slaty rocks are reached, which characterize the 
region in general. 

Carroll County, of which the preceding tract forms 
but a small corner, is one of the medium-sized but 
very productive sections of the State. It possesses 
an area of about four hundred and fifty square miles, 
and has a form somewhat like that of an anvil with 
the point broken off. On the north it is bounded by 
Pennsylvania, on the east by Baltimore County, on 
the west by Frederick, and on the south by Howard 
County. The surface of the country is broken by 
hills in ridges and domes, becoming higher towards 
Parr's Ridge, and then decreasing in height after the 
ridge is crossed. The hills are often very wide and 
rather blunt on top, grouped more or less in chains 
haying a general southwest direction. Broad yalleys 
lie between these, usually running from the direction 
of Pennsylvania, and intersecting smaller valleys ana 
ravines at frequent intervals. A very large proportion 


| of the county consists of cleared lands, on which are 


located extensive and highly productive farms, Large 
barns are to be seen in almost every section, surrounded 
by numerous outhouses, and with comparatively small 
dwelling-houses placed a few rods away, usually on 
some hillside or slight swell of the ground. In the 
near vicinity of these large hayricks or numerous 
stacks are conspicuous, and in the adjacent fields or 
meadows groups of well-kept cattle show the industry 
and care of the inhabitants. Grazing farms are es- 
pecially numerous near the public roads which inter- 
sect the country in every direction, and along the 
railroads; and a vast supply of milk, cream, and butter 
is continually being transported to Baltimore and other 
cities and towns. Ice cream is also one of the manu- 
factures of the country near the Western Maryland 
Railroad, and promises to become a great source of 
income in the near future. 

Meadow-lands, derived from the decomposition of 
slate rocks, and, to a smaller extent, from limestone, 
spread away in broad tracts near the brooks and rivu- 
lets which intersect most parts of the county. The 
entire region is watered by long streams of medium 
width, but whose tributaries are so numerous that 
large sections are charged with a network of con- 
stantly running pure water. Almost every extensive 
farm between Parr’s Ridge and the new red sand- 
stone has one or more springs, sending forth a steady 
stream from a depression in the hillside or from the 
head of a ravine. As many of these descend from 
altitudes far above the general level of the surface, 
they acquire a force which drives them over the rocks 
in torrents and small cascades, and affords ample power 
for the numerous mills, factories, and tan-yards, Parr's 
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Ridge divides the county into two sections, the larger 
and more irregular one of which lies on its west side, 
stretching away to Sam's Creek and the Monocacy 
River. Several very wild tracts still remain to point 
out the original condition of the country. These are 
chiefly on the head-waters of the branches of the Pa- 
tapsco River, on the east side of the county, among 
the outlying spurs of the ridge, but also in a few 
places at the source of Bear Creek and Big Pipe 
Creek. Approaching the ridge from that side, a 
high backbone of hills appears, which bends into 
broad curves and incloses wide, open basins of 
alluvial soil, inclosed like amphitheatres. Through 
these the various rivulets and brooks pass swiftly 
over bottoms but little interrupted by the broken 
rocks. But nearer their sources they pass through 
the gaps, reach the ledges of dark and hard hydro- 
mica schists, and at once begin to contend with the 
rugged barriers that would arrest their farther ad- 
vanee. Here a scene of great attractiveness presents 
itself. Huge masses of angular rocks rest against the 
sides and ends of the broken ridges, while above them 
project the remnants of former ledges, sharp and 
crazy, disposed at every angle. 
the stream stand the great broken pieces which have 
fallen from the crest above, and a scattered heap of | 
fragments of all sizes lies along the depression below. | 
Trees of numerous varieties, chief of which are the 
oaks, maples, birches, and hickories, range in unbroken 
lines along the upward slopes, casting deep shadows 
over the sunny nooks, and giving shelter to a host of 
shrubs, plants, and vines that intertwine and mix in 
deep confusion among their piercing branches. On 
every sheltered rock the green, gray, and purple lichens 
have painted frescoes of marvelous elegance and beauty, 
and, crowning all, a dozen forms of ferns have woven 
their graceful chaplets of exquisite green over the 
crown of each dripping bowlder. Sparkling little 
springs sprinkle drops of limpid water upon the 
slender grasses and delicate creepers, keeping all moist, 
and adding their quota to the brook which aids to 
swell the vigorous river. All the streams of water 
in this region rise high up the slopes, rush down rocky 
channels choked with loose fragments of stone, form 
rapids, torrents, and cascades at frequent intervals, 
and display unceasing activity in wearing their chan- 
nels ever deeper as they descend. During times of 
heavy rain they carry down immense quantities of 
sediments, in conjunction with the washings from the 
hills, and spread them in layers over the flat lowlands. 
Thus the bottoms of these basins are rising year by 


In the old bed of 


year, and the best ingredients of the forest humus 
and the mineral soil are carried into these natural 


meadows, to feed the grasses and wild plants, The 
open spaces are covered deeply with the soft soil which 
has been poured upon them through untold ages, and 
in the dim, far-back past they formed a great chain of 
fresh-water lakes, which stretched from beyond the 
Pennsylvania boundary away down into Baltimore 
County. While these were pent up within their rigid 
bounds of earth and stone, broad marshes spread along 
the edges of the barrier of archean mountains on 
the southeast that kept back the oceanic waters a few 
miles north of Baltimore. Later, the melting of the 
great ice mass, reaching through the broad, deep val- 
leys farther north, sent such vast floods of water into 
the midst of these lakes that an opening was made at 
their southern end, through which the waters found 
an outlet into the lower levels farther south. Thus 
the surface features of this region have been toned 
down near to the proportions that appear to-day, the 
tops of the ridges have been broken away, and the 
summits of the softer spurs washed into the form of 
rounded domes. 

The region in which Carrollton Post-Office is situ- 
ated discloses a scene of uncommon wildness. There 
the branches of the Patapsco River pursue their course 
in bewildering complexity, bending and turning back 
at unexpected intervals, and seeming to be ever in the 
way of the traveler. They drain the country across 
a width of more than ten miles, and carry a large yol- 
ume of water into the north branch of the river. The 
ridges here are narrow and abrupt, everywhere set 
with broken rocks, some of the ledges of which stand 
like huge piles of ruined masonry on the edges of pre- 
cipitous heights. Viewed from a distant hill, these 
broken ridges and spurs produce an effect of grandeur 
and variety. They stand in broken series, which 
seem to fade into others at lower levels, while those at 
the*end terminate in spurs, which taper off and become 
lost in the general surface of the flat valleys. Crowned 
with trees of every variety of green, they roll away 
into the distance like the broken caps of huge waves 
in a sea of boundless verdure. Proceeding northward 
and westward, valleys of larger size appear in view. 
These are usually long depressions between the higher 
hills, underlaid by limestone, with deep soil of the 
highest fertility, and well supplied with springs and 
rivulets in which the water is clear, pure, moderately 
hard, and delightfully refreshing to the taste. Baugh- 
man’s Valley is one well known for the fine farms 
and well-kept homes of an industrious and thrifty peo- 
ple. All the cereals and crops of the most favored 
portions of the adjoining States grow here in excellence 
and abundance. Fruit-trees of various kinds grow 
with ease, and yield fine crops of the best quality, and 
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the smaller fruits are grown with equal facility. 
Grazing is practiced to a large extent, and large 
quantities of produce, added to the butter and milk, 
are transported from thence to the Baltimore market. 
The soil on the hills is derived from the mica-slates 
and talcose rocks, which, being decomposed, yield a 
light and deep stratum, which readily admits of high 
cultivation. 

Between Westminster and Union Bridge is the 
garden part of the county. Taleose schists form the 
higher hills, the country rolls away in broad, flat- 
tened domes, and the bottoms and ravines are always 
traversed by streams of spring-water. The hills are 
to a great extent cleared of woodland, and large farms 
spread over uplands which are as carefully tilled as 
the meadows below. Limestone ledges project from 
the sides of the hills, and yield inexhaustible supplies 
of the richest fertilizing lime. 

The country between Little and Big Pipe Creeks, 
and northwest of the latter, in which Middleburg and 
Taneytown are situated, forms a strong contrast to all 
the preceding districts. [t rests upon and is derived 
from the new red sandstone ‘rocks. The latter jut out 
in picturesque variety along the banks of the streams 
just mentioned, and lie seattered in indescribable con- 
fusion down the ravines through which they flow. 
Heavy rains and freshets grind these rocks into fine 
mud, which marks a trail wherever the floods carry 
the waters, and which stains the streams for many 
hours after they have subsided. 

These sandstones, being soft and easily acted upon 
by the atmosphere, have been extensively denuded by 
moving water, consequently much rather flat coun- 
try occurs where formerly the high domes uplifted 
their summits. The hills now generally appear low, 
wide, and separated by shallow bottoms. But along 
the Little Bear branch and on the upper sections of 
the Big Pipe Creek the hills are mixed with talcose 
slates, remain much more elevated, and furnish valu- 
able water-powers from their more abrupt flanks. 
Taneytown occupies the centre of a tract about six 
miles square, based upon a red sandstone, somewhat 
mixed with slate. The resulting soil is thin, sandy, 


and sour, but little valued, and which has commanded 


relatively hut a low price in the market. Careful 
limeing has, however, worked wonders with some of 
these depauperated lands, and brought them back to 
their original flourishing condition. 

Limestone and Marbles.—These are so valuable, 
occur in such vast quantities and in so many places west 


of Parr’s Ridge that they demand more than a pass- | 
| red marble has been opened and excavated below the 


ing notice in this place. Beginning with the section 
a little northwest of Manchester, they continue south- 


west towards the Frederick County line, and across it 
to a short distance below New Market. At first they 
seem to occupy but a narrow belt of country, but 
gradually widen, until, near the line of the Western 
Maryland Railroad, they stretch over more than one- 
half the width of the county, Within this range an 
extraordinary number of varieties may be found. 
Every color between plain white and black veined 
with white occurs. Most of them are stratified, while 
a very few are so much contorted as to hide all trace 
of their type of deposition. In general they are very 
fine-grained, of close texture, strong, durable, and sus- 
ceptible of a very high polish. Samples taken from 
the exposed surfaces of beds in about fifty localities 
have shown what a great treasure Carroll County pos- 
sesses in these remarkable deposits. The weathered 
superficial parts of the beds form good stones for burn- 
ing, and when these are cleared away to a depth of a 
few feet, varying according to the situation, new, 
clean surfaces of the massive marble are reached, suit- 
able for dressing, trimming, and decorating buildings. 
On the western outskirts of Westminster large and 
deep quarries of limestone have been opened and 
worked to great advantage. Here they form the 
flanks of prominent hills, and are accessible for twenty- 
five or more feet above the level of the ground. These 
are much cracked and jointed, and probably do not 


yield large slabs or long monoliths, but they are very 


prettily veined and variegated with black or red 
through the white body, and take a polish sufficiently 
good for out-of-door work. Some of these have been 
used for doorsteps in the city of Baltimore, and they 
have proved both acceptable and durable. But it is 
chiefly as a fertilizer that these are most highly prized. 
Vast quantities have been broken into small blocks 
and transported in that form to great distances, or 
have been calcined in the kilns near at hand and 
shipped in the condition of lime. It is, however, a 
few miles farther west that the marbles are found in 
their finest and richest development. In the region 
around Avondale and in the vicinity of New Wind- 
sor the beds of marble seem to vie with each other in 
putting ou their most splendid dress. Several quar- 
ries of wine-red rock, exceedingly close and fine- 
grained, capable of a very high polish, marked with 
veins or wavy lines of either black or white, resting 
on massive layers of great extent, invite the builder 
to employ that which in point of beauty and fineness 
is one of the most admired of building stones. About 
three-quarters of a mile north of Avondale, and in 
the sume beautiful valley, a quarry of the deep rich 


surface of the ground. It forms a large and very com- 
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pact bed, of remarkably uniform texture. Blasting 
the surface has shattered and cleft much of the ex- 
posed upper part, but from the general appearance and 


disposition of the mass it seems capable of yielding | 


very large monoliths, and might also be worked into 
This bed seems to 
be more uniform in color than most of the others, 
Its ground tint is of the richest wine-red, toning in a 
few points to almost madder purple. It takes an ex- 
ceedingly fine polish, and is admirably adapted for 
pedestals, altar bases, mosaic pavements, and for the 
most elegant decorations of churches and palatial resi- 
dences. Another quarry, belonging to this same belt 
of rock, and only a few rods distant from the former, 
yields a bluish-purple or mauve-purple marble of sim- 
ilar character and quality. It takes a surface as fine 
as glass, and is varied by veins and wavy lines of 
brown, gray, or black. Large blocks can be easily se- 
cured, and it deserves to be held in high esteem for 
the richness and purity of its combinations of color. 

From this point to New Windsor many other beds 
of marble oceur, chiefly of white, streaked, veined, or 
spotted with some tint of gray, pink, red, or purple. 
But a particularly marked quarry is a large one, ex- 
tensively worked for lime, ou the property of Mr. 
Chew, in the first range of hills south of New Wind- 
There the strata dip at a moderately high angle, 


slabs of almost any desired size. 


sor, 
spread from three to five fect in thickness, are quite 
long, and run deep into the carth. 
are more or less stained with red, in many devices and 
patterns, while the more deeply-colored blocks are 
largely invaded by purple, somewhat mixed with green, 
These fade out 
into greenish tints, becoming more blackish as they 
descend, until the extreme reached is dark gray, varie- 
gated, waved, and dappled with black, accompanied by 
some White. The next very prominent quarry occurs 
on the farm of Mr. Myers, situated about one mile 
The stone there is of the same 
excellent quality, takes an equally good polish, and 
while varying somewhat as to the proportions of red, 
purple, and pink, presents some wonderfully beautiful 
patterns of color-figures on either a light or tinted 
ground. These latter are somewhat noted for the red 
pipe-clay which passes through them in belts between 
the layers of marble. This is of the kind that was 
formerly so much prized by the Indians, and tradition 
points to their having resorted to these places for their 
supply of the unwrought material, 

From New Windsor to Big Pipe Creek the beds of 
marble are both numerous aud varied. Some of them 


The upper layers 


in zigzag and wavy combinations. 


south of the former. 


| 


in stone of fine quality, and of peculiar and curious 
patterns of deep colors. So little has been the de- 
mand for these in the arts of construction and deco- 
ration that they have shared the fate of the coarser 
limestones in being broken and burnt for fertilizers. 
The farms next to the boundary of Frederick County, 
along Big Pipe Creek, are well provided with the finer 
marbles of the Tennessee variety. These have com- 
monly a mixture of reddish brown, with purple, red, 
and white. Two patterns closely resemble the col- 
ored Castile soap, the one having the smaller diagonal 
spots arranged in loops and bends, while the other has 
purplish waves of different shades disposed in belts 
and irregular streaks. Some extremely fine, pure 
white marbles also occur in this neighborhood, and 
this region shares with the adjoining parts of Fred- 
erick in these treasures which nature has deposited so 
bountifully for the use of its inhabitants. 

The limestones are properly the coarser and softer 
rocks of the marble group, and often invade the ledges 
of the more valuable and harder beds, but in general 
they occupy the outward limits of the belt, more par- 
ticularly on the east, and yield lime of great strength 
and permanence as a fertilizer. They are also much 
used for plaster and building, giving a good surface in 
plastering of rooms, and forming a tough and durable 
cement in the construction of brick walls. 

Tron Ores.— Every natural division of the State has 
its peculiar types of iron ore, which are in general not 
to be met with in places outside. Thus the ores of 
the mica-slate and talcose belt of Parr’s Ridge occur 
in quartz veins in the hard rocks. The brown hema- 
tites of the midland belt belong to the earthy series, 
and are confined, rather narrowly, to depressions in 
the body of the limestone valleys. The carbonates 
of iron of the hone series are peculiar to the clays of 
the tide-water belt, while the carbonates of the coal- 
fields are of the black band and ball type. Dozens 
of other kinds oceur within the limits of Western 
Maryland, but these have not yet proved to be in suf. 
ficient quantities nor of the proper quality for com- 
mercial purposes. The midland belt possesses im- 
mense deposits of brown haematites and smaller ag- 
gregations of specular oxide, and of magnetic oxide. 
Brown hxmatites abound in Baughman's Valley, and 
on the west side of Parr's Ridge from the Pennsyl- 
vania line to a point five or more miles south of 
Westminster. This form of ore accompanies the 
limestone formations, and generally occurs along the 
margins of the valleys, near the point of contact of the 
former with the talcose slates. It lies bedded in the 


are small, and set into the earth rather than protruded | brownish or reddish clay soil overlying the lime- 
from the hillsides. But they are none the less rich * stone. It has attracted a new attention within the 
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last few years, and in consequence the old localities | 


have been revisited, profitable deposits have been re- 
opened, high prices have been realized for neglected 
ore-banks, and a wide-spread remuneratiye industry 
has become established in this region. This widely- 
known and highly-prized hzematite is of the limonite 
series, dark brown or blackish where oxydized, often 
ochreous when freshly broken, and with a chalky or 
earthy aspect when dried. It occurs in nodules, 
chunks, and masses, varying from the size of a large 
egg to that of a bushel measure. Pieces, and espe- 
cially nodules, or shell-like lumps of about the size of 
a quarter-of-a-peck measure, are quite common and of 
great interest. These are apt to be mixed with the 
least portion of earthy or foreign matters, and to yield 
about sixty-one per cent. of pure iron. They are 
composed of an outer shell of brown iron ore, simple 
and clean, more or less rounded, and set all around 
inside with sharp-edged loops, with bunches of knobs, 
with slender, tapering, tubular stems, or with black- 
berry-like lumps arranged in groups. Some of these 
are of great beauty from the fine gloss and splendid 
iridescence of their rich, deep purples, blues, greens, 
and bronze. Frequently they are filled with a series 
of chambers of a cavernous pattern, coated with a film 
of glossy deep black. This ore is apt to be arranged 
in more or less spherical shells, which exhibit a circle 
or cireles of denser minerals wherever the surface is 
broken across. ‘The lumpy masses partake also more 
or less of this shelly character, and most of this class 
of ores show that their development has proceeded 
in somewhat concentric lines. Most of the diggings 
thus far pursued have been superficial, very few of 
them having penetrated below a depth of from 
thirty to forty feet. The ore is extracted from beds, 


seams, or pockets in the limestone, or from spaces in | 


the talcose slates where the limestone formerly existed. 
These ores scem to be inseparably connected with the 
limestones. They were originally derived in part 
from them, and in some places fade into them by 
almost insensible degrees. Persistent search is con- 
stantly revealing new localities in which these ores 
oceur, and wider experience is determining with in- 
creased certainty the probability of their presence in 
large deposits. Similar localities in Pennsylvania 
have displayed practically inexhaustible stores of this 
same class of ores, and doubtless some of the beds re- 
cently opened in the central parts of Carroll County 
will prove equally extensive. 

A variety of this iron ore has been raised for several 
years past from a deep shaft opposite Avondale, on the 
line of the railroad. It has now penetrated to a depth 
of over one hundred feet, and seems to be incalculably 


productive. It is placed on the side of a limestone 
basin, directly next to a high hill of shattered talcose 
slate. A stream of water runs through the alluvial 
basin which overlies the white and variegated lime- 
stone, ‘The ore is rather less nodular than that from 
the northern part of Baughman’s Valley, and is some- 
what lumpy and less coherent than the former. It is, 
however, a rich ore, and is shipped from the railroad 
station in large quantities. The same kind of ore has 
likewise been taken in large quantities from the sec- 
tion lying about two and a half miles west of West- 
minster, and also near the suburbs of that city. It 
contains a certain proportion of manganese, and has 
been worked from almost the first settlement of the 
region. A brown hematite belonging to the same 
group has also been found near Brighton, in Mont- 
gomery County. The samples thus far exhibited are 
rather extensively mixed with a gangue rock which 
holds pockets and seams of the ore in close embrace. 
It occurs in the metamorphic rocks, and has narrow 
wedges and layers of limestone spread through the 
mass. The deposits need deeper excavation in order 
to prove the value and extent of the métal there 
present. 

The specular oxide {or red oxide of iron) also is 
found within the limits of Carroll County. The 
metalliferous range which courses along the east side 
of Parr's Ridge is the natural resting-place of this 
form of the metal. The heavy taleose schists near 
their line of contact with the older archaean rocks 
are charged with great seams and beds of quartz. In 
these the pockets and veins of this somewhat silvery- 
looking oxide occur in great variety and beauty. The 
highly-polished surface of the metal, as it branches 
and spreads out through the milk-white quartz, presents 
a very attractive appearance. Exposure to the atmos- 
phere renders it more black and destroys the lustre of 
its surface. No very extensive deposits of it have thus 
far been reported, although it is quite widely distrib- 
uted. It accompanies the copper-bearing veins at 
Mineral Hill, it has been broken from quartz near 
Sykesville, and is not infrequent in the rocks near 
Carrollton Post-Office and southeast of Manchester. 
It is a difficult and expensive ore to work, because of 
the hard matrix in which it is imbedded, and has yet 
to be found in larger masses in order to prove a prof- 
itable metal here. 

The magnetic oxide of iron is a black or black- 
gray mineral, often quite massive, and turning to a 
black powder when crushed in the mill. It is one of 
the richest of our iron ores, and sometimes yields as 
much as seventy per cent. of the metal. Much of it 
is mixed with the oxides of titanium and of manga- 
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nese, which lessen its purity and lower its value. 
Some varieties are highly magnetic, and hence the 
name magnetic is given to such as possess that prop- 
efty. It belongs to the copper-bearing series of rocks, 
is most extensively mined in the vicinity of Sykes- 
ville, and is smelted at the furnace near that place. 
The taleose rocks along the eastern side of Parr's 


Ridge form its chief resting-place, but it has been | 


neglected or overlooked in most of the other localities 
in this region, It is found in masses or pockets in 
the metamorphic rocks, and occurs there also in the 
form of grains or octahedral crystals. 

Copper has been mined at the Springfield, Florence, 
and Mineral Hill veins, and near Finksburg. It has 
been at various times actively carried on at all of these 
places, as well as at a few others in the neighborhood 
of Sykesville, but since the rediscovery and opening 
of the vast deposits at Lake Superior operations have 
ceased at all of these mines. Other metals, such as 
gold, silver, zine, and lead, have been found in small 
quantities in the metalliferous belt of both Carroll and 
Montgomery Counties, but not as yet in profitable 
Gold ore has been found near Brighton, 
in the latter county, and a gold-mine is now being 
worked west of Brookville, about two miles from the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal. 

Frederick County—The Blue Ridge Belt consists 
of Frederick County alone. It forms a tract of country 
extending from the Monocacy River and Little Pipe 
Creek on the east to the summit line of the South Moun- 
tain range on the west. The total area is about seven 
hundred square miles. It is about thirty-two miles 
in length from north to south, by twenty-five miles 
from east to west. In form it is somewhat of an ir- 
regular trapezoid, with an uneven triangle taken from 
The South Moun- 
tain ridge separates it from Washington County, 
while the Potomac River forms its southern bound- 
ary, Montgomery County touches it along the south- 
east, Carroll County stands next to it on the east, and 
Pennsylvania on the north. The Catoctin range of 
mountains rups through its whole length from north 
to south, and forms the dividing live between two 
great valleys of great beauty, diversity, and fertility. 
That on the west is the Middletown Valley, while the 
other on the east is the Frederick, or Monocacy Val- 
ley. The former is not a deep trough scooped down 
to the base of the mountains, but it is a series of in- 
tervening foot-hills, which originally constituted the 
minor elevations of the great group of ranges con- 
necting the Blue Ridge with the Catoctin. At the 
northern extremity these swellings rise to equal alti- 
tudes with the primary ranges, and fade into them 


quantities, 


its eastern side next the north. 


by imperceptible degrees. The effect is to build there 
one great mountain mass, with three principal ridges 
rising only a few hundreds of feet above the inner de- 
pressions, but inclosing minor valleys of enchanting 
beauty, and throwing off spurs at intervals of from 
one to three or more miles. 

The valley slopes from the central part of Hauver's 
District, widening as it runs towards the south, and 
gradually expanding and lowering as it gets nearer to 
the swellings of the Catoctin range. It is traversed 
throughout two-thirds of its length by Catoctin Creek, 
and is plentifully watered in all parts by rapid brooks 
and branches originating in springs, An unlimited 
supply of the purest mountain water, poured from the 
sandstones and slates, is ever present, as well for run- 
ning mills and factories as for the direct uses of man 
and animals. Farmers are thus enabled to place their 
dairies upon streams of perpetual cool water, and 
every home is accordingly supplied with an abundance 
of well-kept milk, cream, butter, and cheese. The 
valley is one of great loveliness, and ranges over a 
large tract. It is about thirty miles in length by 
nine miles in its greatest breadth. Beginning at the 
northern end, it seems to be contracted out of exist- 
ence by the spurs of abrupt high ridges which press 
into it from the right and left, But as it is followed 
towards the south the hills gradually open, become 
round-top broad swellings, falling lower at every 
grade, until near the Potomac River they rise to 
scarcely more than one hundred feet above the allu- 
vial lowlands, 

The soils are derived from the decomposition of 
sandstones next the mountains, or of slates, talcose 
schists, quartz, and trap rocks upon the more central 
lines. On the north, and ina few places along the 
flanks of the South Mountain, decomposing epidote 
adds another ingredient to the soil, and contributes to 
its fertility. The Catoctin Creek has built for itself a 
path of surprising variety, with a tortuous channel 
cut out of the hard sandstone and slate rocks. Tt 
rises by half a dozen brooks of great activity, high 
up the eastern flank of the South Mountain, in Catoe- 
tin and Hauver's Districts, In the midst of untamed 
grand scenery, where high peaks rise to an altitude 
of more than two thousand feet above the level of the 
sea, Where the great white sandstone rock-masses have 
been split and riven asunder with titanic violence, and 
the dark heavy slates have been pitched into craggy 
piles of threatening aspect, there the little streams 
come creeping out of the clefts in the rocks, and leap- 
ing, as freed spirits just escaped from prison, to the 
terrace below, dash against the fraxments and bowlders 
which stand in their way, and force a deep and rugged 
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channel, ever widening as they run. Their advance 
is strangely attractive. Not by one even and contin- 
uous line of water do they quietly press along, but 
basin by basin, as every new stage is reached, dashing 
with impetuous force against broken ledges, leaping 
over huge bowlders which have pitched from the 
frightful chasm above, creeping between the tangled 
branches of broken, fallen trees, then roaring beneath 


the overlapping jaws of the precipice farther down, | 


and then bounding along still lower until the distant 
valley is reached. Tributary rills add their quota to 
these at every stage, running out of the mossy and 
vine-clad banks, from the midst of dense thickets of 
graceful shrubs and flowering bushes. Here the 
beech grows, with its fresh lichen-paiuted gray and 
white bark, its neighbor being the fringe-fingered 
spruce, clad in sealy bark of deep brown, with its 
companions, the birch, peeled by the tearing winds, 
the chestnut, oak, the maple, and the tulip-tree. 
Other branches come rolling into the widening 
creek from between the sharp mountain spurs, bend- 
ing around their rocky flanks to find a more peaceful 
path, and distributing nourishment to the rank under- 
growth in the little valleys which they have helped to 
cut. The Catoctin runs over a course of more than 
twenty miles from its furthest source, becomes a moder- 
ately wide, rapid creek after reaching the base of Mid- 
dletown Hill, and thence continues widening and bay- 


ing out in the bottoms until finally it enters the | 


Potomac River through an alluvial basin. Besides 


the tributaries of the Catoctin, there are two long | 


branches, which rise, likewise, in the South Mountain 
ridge, flow southeast, and empty into the Potomac. 
The longest of these is the Little Catoctin. 
marrow but vigorous creek, with a full body of water 
running swiftly between the rolling hills, and furnish- 
Ing power for several flour and saw-mills. That nearer 
the mountain is an active little brook which runs 
over the bowlders in the ravines of the farms next the 
ridge, and comes out bright and clear along the road 
running through Knoxville. All of these were origi- 
nally the native places of the speckled trout, that found 
a congenial home in the little gravelly basins and 
deeper trenches in the dark sandstone or slate rocks. 
At present the valley is mostly cleared, and belts of 


trees rest here and there in rocky places, where the | 


Surface is more abruptly broken, or where the soil is 
too full of large surface bowlders to be made readily 
available for tillage. The greatest proportion of the 
Middletown Valley is covered by large farms in a high 
state of cultivation. Wheat, rye, oats, Indian corn, 
and forage plants are raised in vast quantities, and 
Jarge stores of hay, placed in stacks near immense 


It is a | 


barns, indicate the extensive provision made for the 
numerous horses and cattle kept by the industrious 
inhabitants. Large distilleries have also been settled 
in various parts of the valley, and the production of 
whisky from the abundant cereals of the region fur- 
nishes immense quantities of liquor for exportation. 
Grazing is also carried on to a fairly large extent, and 
_ extensive droves of beef-cattle may at all times be seen 
in the fields fattening for home consumption, but 
chiefly for transportation to Baltimore, Washington, 
and other markets, The greater part of the region 
is based upon the talcose slates. These are largely 
invaded by veins of quartz, some of which are of 
enormous thickness, and the surface of the fields in 
many places is so full of the fragments of this white 
rock as to be a great hindrance to the rapid cultivation 
of the soil. Decomposition of the talcose rocks and 
the less ready disintegration of the quartz yields a 
soil more or less chocolate colored, but light, porous, 
easy to till, and well supplied with the natural nourish- 
ment of the cereals. 

Wells cut into this rock to a depth of thirty feet or 
more generally furnish a permanent and abundant 
supply of water. This is often rendered a little hard 
by the presence of magnesia; but the taste is sweet, 
and no unhealthful influences have been attributed to 
its permanent use for drinking. 
| This is not one of the limestone valleys, such as 
those on the other side of the ridge. It belongs to 
an older system of rocks, and the only limestone yet 
discovered within its limits is a small bed situated at 
the western base of the Catoctin range, on the canal, 
near the mouth of Catoctin Creek. Viewed fromone 
of the more central spurs at the entrance to some of 
| the gaps leading over the South Mountain, the valley 
presents a picturesque and highly-attractive scene. 
| Instead of a monotonous trough with nearly level bed, 
curving at the sides directly from the mountains, a 
series of bold reliefs appear, varying in proportion 
and arrangement as one or other side of the Catoctin 
Creek is observed. At the upper end it forms an 
acute triangle, and becomes lost in the high spurs 
which stand in wavy lines to unite the Blue Ridge 
with the Catoctin. Here the forests cover the prin- 
cipal part of the higher ridges; wave after wave of 
varying green leads off the perspective, until the dis- 
tant horizon blends into the universal blue of earth 
and sky. On the south the beautiful groups of 
houses composing Middletown, with its white spires 
standing up in the midst, rise out of the hollow and 
from behind the hills, like a bird ready to take its 
| flight. Bolivar, Burkittsville, and a dozen other vil- 
' lages and little towns nestle between the rolls of sur- 
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face, almost buried in the sea of waving grain, or only 


half disclosed among the belts of tall oaks and other | 


woods which decorate the ficlds, while still more 
southward the broad opening valley spreads its wide 
mouth to receive the Potomac, and becomes lost to 
view in the spreading channel of the mighty river. 
North of this valley, but placed at a much higher 
level, the truly mountain-valleys, but of small size, 
find a place. The larger and nearer one of these 
is Harbaugh’s. It is situated to the east of the ex- 
tremity of the former, and is separated from it by a 
sealloped ridge, or series of knobs, terminating in 
spurs. These taper acutely on their inner ends, and 
thereby open a passageway for the streams and roads. 
It is a diagonal eroded basin, haying a northeast by a 
southwest direction. Its base is only a few hundred 
feet below the summit of the general high levels of 
the Catoctin range. It has a length of about seven 
miles by a width of one mile. In crossing its lower 
end abrupt spurs appear on both sides. These rise in 
terrible majesty, loaded with heavy projecting ledges 
of gray, greenish, and blackish rocks, threatening to 
fall at any moment from the startling precipices into 
the road below. The mountains are heavily wooded 
with numerous varieties of trees, of which the chest- 
nut and oaks predominate, Chestnut-ouk is here a 
fine, abundant, and conspicuous tree. 


In the gap of | 


Owen's Creek, leading up to this beautiful valley, some _ 


of the most romantic scenery in the county is to be 
found. The Catoctin Mountain is cleft in a sinuous 
line, broken at intervals by the downfall and erosion 
of sandstones and slates; huge masses of cracked and 
pointed rocks slant off at every angle, or form beetling 
cliffs of enormous size far overhead; wide, open 
spaces, strewn with fragments of rock and bowlders, 
appear at frequent intervals, in the midst of which 
the busy little creck comes tumbling down from the 
terraces above, broken into foam by striking against 
the ledges in its way, or pouring in cascades over the 
sandstones blocking its path, The limpid water of 
the stream shines like molten silver where the sun- 


light strikes it in the openings between the trees, and | 


many a moxs-covered bank projects from the terraced 
slopes, where the beech-trees lend their graceful 
branches to shade the pools in the quict bayed-out 
nooks, In the wider openings a few pines lend var- 
iety to the woods, groups of hemlock offer a still 
stronger contrast of fringy foliage in the midst of 
broad-leaved trees, and the cucumber-magnolia deco- 
rates the rich spots on which vines, creepers, and 
ferns form luxuriant masses of fresh green. 

The purity and coolness of the atmosphere in this 
region, combined with the moist exhalations from the 


tangled growths along its basins, offer most refreshing 
retreats from the heat and dryness of the summer 
temperature. A considerable part of the valley and 
adjoining slopes is already occupied by farms of prom- 
ising fertility, and the deep alluvium of the lower 
levels is well watered and rich in elements most im- 
portant to the growth of cereals and grasses. On the 
very rocky ridges the trees grow far apart in the soil 
which has accumulated in the cracks and cavities, and 
from these places the lumbermen and tanners derive 
ample supplies of wood and bark. Leaving this re- 
gion and passing towards the east, four other small val- 
leys, running in the same general direction, oceupy 
the deep depressions between the spurs of the Catoc- 
tin. These are Eyler’s, Hampton, and two smaller 
ones which stretch off for a mile or more in the direc- 
tion of Pennsylvania. The two former are the larger, 
and are two miles or more in length by about a half- 
mile in width, All of them are highly picturesque, 
and placed in the midst of startling and romantic 
scenery. They occupy the old cracks in the mountain 
summits, where the floods and streams of past ages 
have widened the gaps and ground the slate, sand- 
stone, and epidote rocks into rich alluvial soil. Ac- 
cordingly, pockets of rich earth along the sides of the 
ridges, kept in place by ledges and fragments of rock, 
support copious forests of many kinds of trees, while 
the trough below receives the richest supply of plant 
food in the transported sands, clays, and humus, and 
responds in a vigorous outgrowth of ash, oaks, hick- 
ory, maple, tulip-trees, ete., and an endless accom- 
paniment of bushes, plants, vines, ferns, mosses, and 
lichens. Leaving the valleys of the Catoctin side of 
the mountain mass, proceeding towards the west, and 
crossing the upper end of the Middletown Valley, the 
roads traverse the eastern flank of the Blue Ridge. 
Rising by steep grades the summit is reached, in the 
midst of farms growing abundant crops of Indian 
corn and well supplied with orchards of apples and 
other fruits. A few straggling peach-trees have at- 
tempted to develop in the corners of the fences, but 
at best have only been able to struggle for existence, 
and to yield small, unpalatable peaches of uninviting 
aspect. A high, broad plateau stretches out before the 
eye at this point, and the view is limited by the forest- 
covered high knobs, connected with ridges, which 
form the horizon. After ascending to the top and 
going beyond the flat cultivated lands, the side of the 
mountain slopes rather steeply into a lovely, well-tilled 
basin, known as Mount Zion Valley, 

milk-weed grows in astonishing abund 


The common 


anee over the 
cleared slopes, and showers its silky, plume-like seeds 


all over the region reached by the drift of the winds 
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A descent of about one hundred and forty feet reaches 
the bed of the valley, in the midst of clover-fields and 
fertile meadows. This depression, placed so high in 
the great chain of the South Mountain, is about two 
and a quarter miles long by three-quarters of a mile 
wide. The boundary live separating Frederick from 
Washington County passes along the eastern flank of 
this valley from north to south, consequently the 
depression is all in the latter county, although still 
within the limits of the Blue Ridge Belt. Several 
fine brooks rise in the bed of the valley, and lend a 
delightful moisture to the air while contributing to the 
fertility of the soil and stimulating a most varied 
growth of valuable timber-trees, such as hickory, oaks, 
walnuts, and maples. A deep dark soil fills the moist 
woods, where, in the midst of lichen-covered and 
fern-set bowlders, a thousand bright flowers, rustic 
vines and creepers adorn the varied scenery. Wild 
grapevines grow luxuriantly here in the rich depres- 
sions, and yield ample supplies of the native grapes. 
A great gorge leads out between two high abrupt 
spurs, traversed by an active stream of limpid water. 
Crossing this stream a few rods farther on, in a south- 
ern direction, the mouth of the gorge is passed and 
another valley, of character very similar,to the last, 
is reached. Its bed is, however, rather more flat, and 
the bounding ridges are very steep. 

On the eastern side of this trough, known as the 
Bull-Tail Valley, away up near the summit, stands the 
celebrated Raven Rock. It is not black in color, but 
derives its name from the ravens which made their 
homes upon it when the country was first occupied. 
These birds have long since changed their habitations, 
and haye fled away from the face of man by degrees 
farther west, until not one scems left to represent the 
species among the ranges of our eastern mountains. 
The rock is an immense swelling of jointed white 
Potsdam sandstone, projecting from the flank of the 
abrupt mountain spur, in the midst of the thin chest- 
nut forest. It has been rounded off by the heavy 
storms and rains which have driven against its faces 
and broken off the sharp cliffs of its upper corners. 
Time has softened the glaring whiteness of the rock, 
and gray tints have been added by the fringes of ferns 
and the patches of lichens which have settled in every 
inequality of its surface, This little valley is scarcely 
more than three miles long, by a half-mile wide, but 
it is full of romantic scenery, shady dells, immense 
eragey rocks of white, gray, green, and black, dis- 
posed in the wildest confusion, in the greatly varied 
forests or woodless gaps. Dogwood and pawpaw are 
common growths in the lower parts of the basin, and 
laurel abounds in thickets along the watered hillocks. 


| pearance. 


Coal has been dug from a bed of blackish slate in a 
hillside near the northern end of this valley. It 
served well for blacksmith’s uses, and was reported to 
resemble anthracite in its hardness and general ap- 
Unfortunately, only a single deposit has 
been discovered, but nowhere else than in the shaly 
slate, and this was only excavated in a quite small 
hed. 

Mountains—The mountain ranges of the Blue 
Ridge Belt deserve especial mention because of the 
important influence which they exert upon the ad- 


| jacent country. Standing up as barriers to the clouds, 


they aid in giving direction to the masses of moisture 
which form areas of precipitation of rain and snow. 
On the western faces they rise in general quite precip- 
itously, while on the eastern they mount by a series 
of gradual slopes of fairly easy ascent. Only in the 
most northern divisions are the roads excessively 
steep, and there the gaps or chasms between the 
spurs and knobs generally open out in a series of ter- 
races, forming resting-places at occasional intervals. 
Frequently an avenue rises gently along the project- 
ing flank of a ridge, leading up to a chasm nearer the 
summit, through which it passes to the next stage 
above. The highest summits of the South Mountain 
range, as it appears in this State, are met with on the 
western side, overlooking the Hagerstown Valley. 
There at the most northern extremity the well-known 
High Rock rises beyond Pen Mar Park to an altitude 
of two thousand feet above the level of the sea. The 
view from this peak is very extensive, and takes in 
a vast range of country, reaching out into the three 
States of Maryland, Pennsylvania, and Virginia. A 
charming country lies spread out before the eye from 
this point, including the richest regions in the great 
valley which crosses the three States before men- 
tioned, and takes in to the southward the most varied 
and romantic parts of the Shenandoah basin. The 
mountain-side is here strewn with huge bowlders and 
fragments, the shattered remnants of colossal rocks of 
the Alp that once rose far above any point now reached 
by the loftiest pinnacie of this region, On this side 
of the range, also, two or three high knobs, only a 
few miles farther south, rise to altitudes of two thou- 
sand two hundred to two thousand three hundred feet 
above the level of the sea. Some of these are almost 
flat on top, the shattered rocks which formerly rested 
there having been carried away by the torrents and 
tempests, and the summits thereby worn off and lev- 
eled, On the outer limits of the chain short spurs 
and ridges have been split off from the ancient mass, 
and these form the outliers from which the foot-hills 
swell away into the broad valleys. The South Moun- 
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tain range, when viewed aloue, appears to form an 
undulating line of nearly horizontal ridges, sloping 
gradually for a few miles, to be successively more 
rounded, and then by more abrupt summits, until the 
whole series of swells is lost in the misty blue of the 
distance. It is a series of high and very narrow par- 
allel folds, which become a single ridge on the south, 
and having a general width of less than a mile in 
that part of its course. This view is, however, some- 
what deceptive, since it presents only that part of the 
system which rises above the beds of the high ad- | 
joining valleys. It forms what appears to be only the 
larger western division of a great fan-shaped syn- 
clinorium, or series of depressions, of which the Elk 
Ridge is the extreme western member and the Sugar- 
Loaf group the eastern. Both of these outer divi- 
sions are superficially detached from the great central 
body of upfolds, but formed of the same rocks, having 
continuity throughout along lines below the surface, 
and produced by the same set of continental forces as 
those which let down the valleys. The same tre- 
mendous agencies have likewise squeezed together the 
two great chains on the north, breaking enormous 
eracks and chasms along and across their course, 
throwing them into curving spurs running nearly east 
and west, foreing the underlying older rocks, such as 
the epidotes, porphyries, and amygdaloids, to the sur- 
face in huge ranges, and twisting the whole series of 
strata far out of place. At the southern end of the 
South Mountain the ridges rise generally to a height | 
from eleven to thirteen hundred feet above the level 
of the adjoining valley, while farther north several 
of the more single knobs reach an altitude of nearly 
five hundred feet higher, 

The Catoctin forms a less elevated but wider, alter- 
nately contracted and expanded ridge, sloping in gen- 
eral rather gently along its eastern side, and, as usual, 
more abrupt on the western. It is well buttressed by 
swelling hills along its whole length, and rises very 
slowly from the domes, which roll away and become 
lost in the valley of the Monocacy. It forms a highly 
picturesque body of mountains as the upper part of 
its course is pursued; but the lower end, near the 
Potomac, is rather monotonously blunt and flat, ex- 
cept where relieved at the Point of Rocks by the 
ragged black slate masses which have been torn 
asunder by the terrific forces that opened a way 
through them for the great river. The high billows 
of the range are succeeded at occasional intervals by 
sharp ridges and knobs. These rise with some irreg- 
ularity from a height of about nine hundred feet 
above the level of the sea, until nearly half-way up 
the chain, at High Knob, an altitude of fifteen hun- 
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dred and thirty feet is reached, while two or three 
outstanding knobs towards the north are reported to 
rise to a height of sixteen hundred to seventeen hun- 
dred feet. Probably the highest of these is Round-. 
Top, which towers in magnificent altitude at a distance 
of about three and a half miles southwest of Mmmitts- 
burg. Eagle Mountain is another single spur, stand- 
ing out from the great body of the range, on the right 
of the grand gap of Owen’s Creck. On the side of 
the gap through which the turnpike runs from Fred- 
erick to Middletown the Catoctin becomes lowered to 
a level of about eight hundred and seventy feet above 
tide. At least seven openings between the spurs 
make easy entrances for the roads which cross into 
the Middletown Valley. ‘These rise through compar- 
atively easy grades, are remarkably even and well 
kept, and open out broadly wherever the swelling 
terraces of the mountain permit. Only in the most 
northern division, where the two ranges unite, are the 
roads steep and difficult, and even there they are so 
wide and excellent as to greatly facilitate the crossing 
of such sudden heights. The most conspicuous rock 
on the higher surfaces, and which lies broken and 
scattered in endless confusion, is the Potsdam, with 
its related sandstones. It forms enormous beds above 
and in the gaps, and crops out at frequent intervals in 
scattering crags and beetling summits. Hard, com- 
pact talcose slates, grading into aluminous sandy rocks, 
constitute the body of the mountain, while its central 
core and inner base is found to be filled up with the 
metamorphosed slaty porphyries, epidote, amygdaloids, 
and quartz. These hard, almost voleanic rocks have 
been so distorted and torn by the expansive power of 
heat that their broken and disjointed fragments are 
spread around in all directions, and in part may be 
found in masses lying all along the flank of the higher 
levels. At intervals of every few miles, and oceasion- 
ally near the gaps, spurs and knobs stand off, as if 
monster sentinels to guard the approaches to the peace- 
ful valleys below. These afford a wide view of the 
lowlands beyond, each having its own peculiar pano- 
rama, and no two presenting precisely similar features. 
At the southern extremity the Potomac basin and 
Sugar-Loaf Mountain bound the distance; viewed 
from uearer the middle of the range, the broad valley 
and its many villages and towns, besides the pictur- 
esque city of Frederick, form the central group, 
while the Livganore hills, the winding Monocacy, 
and Parr’s Ridge fill out the picture ; likewise towards 
the north an almost interminable collection of short 
ridges, hills, belts of forest, villages, and hamlets, 
half concealing the network of slender streams, creeps 
away into the red sandstone and gray slates on the 
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horizon. The lovely valley of the Monocacy lies in | The principal ones on the east are Piney, Little and 


full view from several of the high central prominences. 
Tn the spring and early summer it is a country full of 
beauty and bloom. Rich soils, more varied than can 
be found in any other equal area within the State, 
yielding abundant crops of all the cereals, fruits, and 
products of the farm, luxuriant meadows, and exten- 


sive dairies characterize the whole of this favored | 


region. 
In addition to these, a healthful climate, an exhil- 


_ country through which they flow. 


arating atmosphere, and a permanent supply of pure 


water in springs and streams renders the region best 
calculated to support a large, healthy, and thriving 
population. The valley is not a simple depression 
between two ranges of heights, but is a broad, water- 
worn basin, flat and rolling by turns, less elevated than 
its counterpart on the other side of the mountains. 
Swells of highlands and a few ridges push into it from 
the Catoctin, and high billows range along the eastern 
side of the Monocacy until they meet the higher up- 
“lift of the Sugar-Loaf. It constitutes an area having 


a width of ten to fifteen miles, and a length of about | 


thirty miles, the lowest level being in the bed of the 


river, at an altitude of about two hundred and eighty | 


feet above tide. The general average of the surface 
may be computed to be about four hundred feet above 
the sea, with a gentle downward slope from the north 
towards the south, and with a more decided pitch from 
the sides towards the middle line, ‘This causes the 
drainage of the whole country to descend into the 
“river, which in its turn empties into the Potomac. 


The Monocacy is the principal stream in the region. | 


Tt is a small but long river, not more than a creck in 
the upper part of the county, but which becomes more 
than one hundred fect wide in the part near its mouth. 
It is a moderately sluggish stream in its lower divi- 
sions, but rapid and full near its sources. In the 
great springs near Gettysburg, Pa., are its principal 
heads, and from thence it bends among the rocks and 
hills in perpetual windings, until it finally has cut a 


more decided channel out of the red sandstones of | 


Frederick County. After entering fully into that 
system of rocks, it spreads out in frequent alluvial 
basins, into which it has poured the sediments appro- 
priated throughout its upper course. After receiving 
the waters of Double Pipe Creek it becomes much 
wider, and passes through a wide chaunel, bordered by 
thick bushes, scattered trees, and thickets of green- 
brier. It receives a greater number of tributaries 
than any of the smaller rivers of Maryland, and thus 
contributes an endless supply of moisture to the whole 
valley through which it runs. Some of these creeks 
are of large size and drain wide areas of country. 
3 


Big Pipe, Israel's, Linganore, and Bennet’s; and on 
the west Tom's, Owen's, Hunting, Fishing, Big and 
Little Tuscarora, Carroll's; and Ballenger’s Creeks. 
Those of the latter division are chiefly rapid mountain 
streams of great beauty and clearness. Most of the 
northeasterly tributaries pass through the new red 
sandstone soils, and carry down large quantities of red 
sediment, which diseolors their waters and stains the 
In the northern 
part of the valley the red sandstone stretches across 
its whole width, and on the east passes over into Car- 
roll County. But after reaching the vicinity of Fred- 
erick City it lies to the westward, becomes narrowed 
to a width of about two miles, and finally thins out as 
the Point of Rocks is approached. One of the prin- 
cipal factors in producing the fertility and capabilities 
of this charming valley is the boundless store of lime- 
stone which rests beneath so much of its surface. On 
the west side of the Monocacy a strip of blue, with 
some white limestone begins near the Potomac River 
(having a general breadth of two miles), and runs 
north by a little east several miles, crossing the Mon- 
oeacy at the mouth of Israel’s Creek, and tapering to a 
point in the vicinity of Woodsboro'. Besides this, the 
beautiful breccia, or calico-marble, starts at Mechan- 
icstown, in the midst of the red sandstone, runs south 
for more than three miles, disappears, then reappears 
in a new guise southwest of Frederick City, and 
spreads out in a broad area reaching to the banks of 
the Potomac River. In this southern end of the 
valley it has become more silicious, includes larger 
fragments of coarser rocks, and is not so homogeneous 
in texture, and not always haying the pebbles so firmly 
cemented together as in that from the upper end. 
East of the river Frederick County shares with Car- 
roll in the beds of fine marble which pass southwest 
across Sam's Creek to the vicinity of Union Bridge. 
These form quarries of all possible dimensions, are 
abundantly supplied with marbles which take a fine 
polish, and which can be taken out in monoliths of 
large dimensions. Only a few of them have been 
opened deep and far enough to show their capabilities, 
but such as have had enough of the surface mass re- 
moved show bodies of generally solid, broad, and long 
blocks in even strata. These are often of marvel- 
ously beautiful colors and combinations of patterns. 
Bright reds occur almost plain, and often veined or 
variegated with black, brown, and white. 
Salmon-colored or orange-yellow marbles also occur 
of similar patterns, likewise the varieties commonly 
known as Tennessee and Vermont marbles, and others, 
such as the clear black veined with white, lead color 
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or mauve traced with black, and mottled, spotted, and | Rocks. The primitive forests no longer remain, but 


waved with brown, purple, liver-color, etc. Besides 
these, there is a pure white statuary marble of fine 
grain, massive and free from grit. Near Emmitts- 
burg a green variety, resembling verd-antique, occurs in 
large quantities ; while in and below Mechanicstown a 
bewildering range of varieties of breccia, composed of 
deep and clear-colored fragments of purple, yellow, 
drab, brown, white, ete., and of all sizes, are easily ob- 
tainable. These can be selected in picces of almost 
any useful size, and the supply seems to be practically 
inexhaustible. 

For many years these choice marbles have been 
broken to fragments for burning in the lime-kilos. 
Fashion has not yet called them into her celestial 


train amidst the favored beauties of the decorative arts. | 


Builders send abroad for the blocks and slabs which 
are to adorn palatial mansions, while these clegant ob- 
jects, so cheap and easily obtained, are made to do the 
service of coarse limestones in supplying nourishment 
to the soil. 

Iron, Copper, and Other Metals.—Iron ore is 
found in large quantities in many parts of the valley. 
Tt is chiefly some form of brown hzematite or limonite 
which overlies the limestone and is imbedded in the 
clay or in the ochreous soil. About three miles south 
of Mechaniestown, near the foot of the Catoctin 
Mountain, the fibrous and chambered variety occurs 
in beds and deposits of vast extent. This has been 
dug and smelted for a period of more than eighty 
years, and still sustains a good reputation for quality 
and for tractability in the furnace. The crude much 
resembles that found in the limestone regions of Wash- 
ington County. It has the same flaky layers, twisted 
and rolled back in every direction, and a purplish 
tinge to the fracture of the more solid parts. A 
rusty powder rests between the layers or fills the 
cavities of the cellular portion. It is also aceompa- 
nicd in the beds by nodules of phosphate of iron 
associated with brown ochre. In this region particu- 
larly the ore is characterized by being mixed with an 
appreciable amount of the carbonate of zine, which 
melts when the metal is being fused, and forms a coat- 
ing on the inside of the furnace. This makes an 
available form of the oxide of zinc, but it becomes a 
serious obstacle in the manufacture of the iron unless 
removed from the walls of the stack. The close 
proximity of limestone for the flux, and of large 
bodies of wood for the charcoal, make this deposit of 
ore immediately available for smelting. A similar 
deposit of brown bzematite is found under almost 
equally propitious circumstances near the base of the 
same ridge of mountains, not far from the Point of 


ample supplies of the ore might still be obtained from 
the same set of beds. Much of this latter is of the 
variety known as “ pipe ore,” the cavities of which are 
more or less oceupied by the earthy phosphate of iron, 
A very compact and rich brown hematite is found in 
quantities near the Monocacy, about four miles north- 
east of Frederick City. It has a more metallic aspect 
than those previously mentioned, is very heavy and 
dense, and often incloses small crystals of opaque white 
quartz. 

Specular oxide of iron also oceurs east of the Mon- 
ocacy River, in the metalliferous belt passing through 
the country from Middleburg, in Carroll County, to 
New Market. Very rich specimens of this beautiful 
ore have been extracted from pockets in the talcose 
slates in the neighborhood of Liberty and New Lon- 
don, ‘These have not yet, however, been fully opened, 
nor sufficiently laid bare to determine the amount of 
ore possibly present. ‘The absence of large tracts of 
woodland from this section seems to prevent iron 
manufacturers from erecting furnaces on the spot, 
anda lack of active local interest hinders the develop- 
ing of the mines, and so no attempt is made to trans- 
port the ore to localities favorable for smelting. A 
similar specular oxide has likewise been found along 
the summit of the Catoctin ridge. These ores are rich 
in iron, and would form important additions to the re- 
sources of the county if they were shown to be present 
in large quantities. The magnetic oxides of iron 
have also been found in the copper-bearing belt which 
passes to the south of New Market. These also occur 
in pockets or masses in the talcose and slaty rocks, and 
in the joints of the limestone. Some of the varieties 
are very rich in metal, and might prove very profit- 
able if discovered in large quantities. Copper is very 
widely distributed through the quartz and next the 
limestone beds in the taleose slates and new red sand- 
stone formations east of the Monocacy and south of 
Little Pipe Creek. It sometimes accompanies the 
magnetic oxide of iron which enters with steatite 
into the masses of mica-slate. ‘The silicates and car- 
bonates of copper are found near Middleburg, New 
London, Liberty, ete., and between the two branches 
of Pipe Creek. But the most promising region for 
this metal is that drained by the Linganore Creek. 
The principal rock there is the talcose slate, em- 
bracing numerous detached beds and ledges of lime- 
stone set into the strata. The latter are always asso- 
ciated with the ore, and wherever they are found 
stains of copper appear on their surface or in the 
cracks. Good ore generally has a position between 
these two kinds of rocks, but is commonly most abun- 
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dant near the outer limits of the limestone. Rich 
ores have been extracted from the Dolohyde mine, 
near Liberty, and at other points in this vicinity, 
also near New London, in the same formation. The 
oldest of these workings was begun as early as the 
time of the Revolution, and has been continued at 
intervals ever since. A lack of minute information 
with regard to the relations and form of the masses 


or pockets has proved an obstacle in the successful | 


development of these mines. New and particular ex- 
periences with this class of deposits will alone deter- 
mine how far these formations will prove profitable, 
and to what extent the metal can be worked. Cop- 
per exists also in the older rocks of the Catoctin sum- 
mit. Pieces of the native ore have been picked up in 
Harbaugh's Valley, one of which weighed fourteen 
pounds. It is not to the native metal, however, that 
attention need be called, since it is quite improbable 
that deposits of it can be found in the class of rocks 


prevailing in this part of the country. More reliance | 


may be placed upon the indications of sulphurets and 
carbonates of copper, which here may prove to be 
stored away in the central division of the mountain 
chain. 

Sulphuret of lead, or galena, has been detected in 


the limestone region near Unionyille; but only small | 
It occurs, also, in | 


pieces have thus far been secured. 
the Dolohyde copper-mine in small quantities. Oxide 
of zine is found associated with the brown heematites 
of the Catoctin region, and it is obtained in large 
quantities as a furnace product from the Catoctin 
Tron- Works. 

Gold and silver have been detected as minute 
particles in some of the older slates and metamorphic 
rocks, both of the metalliferous belt and mountain 
range. 
renders it very unlikely that either of these metals 
will be found there in profitable amounts. 

Roofing slates of good quality are present in several 
localities within the taleose schist region on the eastern 
side of the county, Among the Linganore hills 
several quarries of chiefly local interest have been 
opened, but near Tjamsville, directly on the line of 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, large beds of even 
texture and dark-blue color have been worked for 
many years. These produce excellent thin plates of 
good quality, which improve in size and firmness as 
the beds are worked to greater depths. 
entirely different character occur both in the Catoctin 
and Blue Ridge Mountains, next the roads leading 
towards Hagerstown, These are tough and very 
strong, easily and naturally split into slabs of four 
inches or more in thickness, may be obtained in 


The structure of these regions, however, | 


Slates of an) 


pieces of the largest size, and are of a nature particu- 
larly well fitted for pavements, caps of walls, sills, and 
for the outside of buildings generally. 

A remarkable feature of the county, and one of its 
Most curious monuments, appears in its southeastern 
corner, near the Monocacy River. At that point 
represcntative rocks of three great geological periods 
centre, and a great fold of the surface has built an 
isolated group of mountains. These are merely the 
lateral outliers of the great upthrust produced by the 
contracting force which raised the Catoctin and Blue 
Ridge. But here it has assumed a mere local eleva- 
tion, and constitutes a triple-crested mountain, with a 
short ridge flanking it on the west. The summit 
ealled distinctively Sugar-Loaf is the most south- 
westerly, the intermediate one is called Round Top, 
and that at the other end, or northeasterly, is Mount 
Airy. About three-quarters of a mile to the west 
stands the nearly straight hog-back called Green 
Ridge, while beyond its northern end may be seen 
three minor single knobs of much less altitude. This 
section forms the place of junction of the primordial 
series with the new red sandstone and rocks of the 
Azoic formation, the former being represented by 
the Potsdam sandstone, constituting the uppermost 
layers of rocks and overlapping the talcose slates, 
while the brown sandstone fills the intervening 
valley, and conceals the ends of the great layers of 
white sandstone. The grand Sugar-Loaf' rises in 
magnificent prominence to a height of thirteen hun- 
dred and seventy feet above the level of the sea, and 
gives a commanding view of all the country lying 
east and south to nearly as far as Washington. It is 
most appropriately named Sugar-Loaf, since it is built 
from base to summit of the plain white sandstone, 
which glistens with crystalline brightness in the sun- 
shine. 

The white rock is set together in yast walls of im- 
mense thickness, forming a curved front bristling with 
crags and rugged buttresses, like the torn flank of a 
huge fortress. On top great piles of the rock stand 
detached from the main mass, and project in frightful 
crags over the abyss beneath. In spite of the solid 
masonry which forms the whole body of the peak, it 
is covered everywhere, even upon the summit, with 
a growth of trees, which in the distance lends a rich 
contrast to the white rocks and spots of brown soil. 
Green Ridge is likewise well named, for it is a ver- 
dant billow, standing with refreshing brightness in 
bold relief beside the dark soils and light stream of 
the Monocacy. On the southwest side of the group 
colored sandstones and silicious conglomerates form 
large beds, and offer beautiful building-stones, which 
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would make superb substitutes for the much-used 
Scotch granites. 

Fauna and Flora —Creat diversity obtains in the 
natural productions of the Blue Ridge Belt. Every- 
where it has at some time supported a varied popula- 
tion of great beasts, of the smaller animals and birds, 
and of the unnumbered host of creeping things, while 
a rich and abundant representation of the floral tribes 
has added grace and beauty to the picturesque land- 
scape, The great American elephant at one time 
roamed over the fertile valleys, while the elk, caribou, 
and red deer grazed in the open areas of the forests. 
Besides those, the bear, panther, wild-cat, gray wolf, 
two kinds of foxes, raccoon, opossum, ground-hog, and 
most of the small animals now common to the eastern 
side of the United States found a home in one or the 
other parts of this varied region. The beaver espe- 
cially was formerly abundant here, and built dams 
across the ereeks and river. Unhappily, with the in- 
erease of population new demands for cleared lands 
drove away many of the interesting animals, such as 
the beaver and elk, and the cupidity of thoughtless 
men caused the extermination of all the animals most 
valued in the chase. Of the birds, a vast assemblage 
once tenanted the lands where now only a few scores 
can be met with in the longest trip. The wild pigeon 
still returns in diminished numbers to the vicinity of 
its former “roosts,” but the great birds have chiefly 
been destroyed, together with the raven, the Carolina 
parrot, the large white heron, the fish-hawk, and a 
large company of the sweet warblers and bright-feath- 
ered songsters of smaller size, but of inestimable value 
and gratification, Butterflies and_ brilliant 
abound, the injurious as well as the useful. But the 
removal of the forests has opened the way for a thou- 
sand crawling enemies to agriculture, while the 
thoughtless impulses of the population have destroyed 
numerous species useful and ornamental. 

Flora bas been lavish in the beauty and variety of her 
gifts, but the loose rich humus resting in the shadows 
of the heavy old forest has been swept away, and with 
it the primitive fairies which charmed the senses on 
the mountain-side and in the open valley. In their 
stead, however, still remain a remnant of the azaleas, 
magnolias, kalmias, orchids, asters, and sunflowers, in 
company with the blossoming thorns, viburnums, spi- 
reas, dogwoods, and other showy bushes. Judicious 
plauting of trees year by year will bring back some of 
these lost beauties, but will do even more in retaining 
and supporting the moisture so much needed to keep 
the little streams, aud through them the creeks, in 
their former more active condition as sewers of the 
country. 
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Coal.—Indications of the presence of coal have 
been met with in various parts of the new red sand- 
stone formation in the valley of the Monoeacy. But 
the chief localities which have given promise of de- 
posits of this important fuel have been in the ridge of 
hills at the foot of the Catoctin Mountain, sometimes 
described as the red hills. This is at the head-waters 
of the Tuscarora Creek, runs off in a southeast direc- 
tion, and constitutes the Chapel Ridge. It is formed 
chiefly of the breccia, or calico-marble, associated with 
shale of the reddish-brown sandstone, penetrated more 
or less by broken blocks of the blackish hornblendie 
trap. The region extends to near the Point of Rocks, 
where it blends with the taleose slates and becomes 
lost. Specimens of anthracite coal have been exhib- 
ited which were reported to have been taken from 
some outcrops of blackish shale in these hills, Great 
doubt has, however, been thrown upon the authentic- 
ity of these deposits by the attempts of unscrupulous 
persons to pass off uncuestionable specimens of foreign 
coal as the products of this section. Carbonaceous 
shales do undoubtedly occur at the Yellow Springs, 
six miles northwest of Frederick City, between the 
branches of Big and Little ‘Tuscarora Creek, but these 


_ do not belong to the true coal-bearing series of rocks. 


The breccia and blue limestone, associated with mica- 
ceous sandstone, inclose a bituminous shale, which is 
charged with impressions and remains of carbonized 
plants, including thin seams of apparently real anthra- 
cite coal. This shale sometimes outerops at the sur- 
face of the ground, and elsewhere seems to be envel- 
oped by the limestone and micaceous sandstone. The 
ledges of breccia form extensive outcrops on the more 
elevated places, and inelose a band of blue bituminous 
limestone. The general direction of this formation 
concurs with that of the adjoining mountain, and the 
strata dip in a northerly direction at an inclination of 
about forty-five degrees. It has been traced through- 
out a length of three miles, and proved to have a width 
of about one mile. Wxeavations have been made in it 
to adepth of twenty feet, and the adjoining gray sand- 
stone has been penetrated about forty feet. Horizontal 
drifts have been run through various distances to the 
belts of coal, but the thickest reached has not exceeded 
two inches. Fuel of such a nature being so very 
valuable in the vicinity of a large city might naturally 
attract the attention of capitalists, but a very thorough 
examination has shown that these beds do not belong 
to the carboniferous, or true coal formation, and that 
accordingly no large important deposits of this min- 
eral need be expected in this region. The specimens 
examined from other parts of the new red sandstone 
belt have been fragments of calamites or other plants, 
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having the black color and somewhat the appearance 
of coal, but possessing none of its most valuable 
properties. 

Washington County, and the Great Valley — 
This county is proportionally the longest and narrowest 
in the State. It extends from the summit line of the 
South Mountain chain to the western base of Sideling 
Hill; the creek of that name separating it from Alle- 
gany County. It stretches from east to west over a 
distance of forty-four miles, and its greatest length 
from north to south is about twenty-eight miles. Penn- 
sylvania bounds it on the north, and the Potomae 
River separates it from Virginia on the south. Its 
general outline suggests the shape of a boot, the heel 
being at the bend of the South Mountain near its 
northern extremity, the toe at the Potomac River next 
to Elk Ridge, and the top of the leg at Sideling Hill. 
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The entire area of the county is about four hundred 
and sixty-three square miles, of which more than three- 
fourths are included in the Hagerstown Valley. At 
Hancock the county is contracted to a width of about 
one mile and a quarter by the great bend in the 
Potomac River. 

The county may be properly divided into two natu- 
ral sections, of which the smaller and most western 
belongs to the Appalachian Belt, while the eastern 
and larger, forming one of the grand divisions closely 
connected with the Blue Ridge Belt, is the Great 
Valley. 

The Great Valley.—This great feature of the cen- 


tral mountain system forms the most important part of | 


the territory of Washington County. It isa broad de- | 
pression lying between the South Mountain range onthe 

east and the North Mountain on the west, 
between these two ridges is from twenty to twenty- 
three miles, while itslength from north to south is about 
twenty-eight miles. That part of it within these limits 
is known as the Hagerstown, or Antietam Valley. No 
natural boundary separates this from its northern ex- 
tension, called the Cumberland Valley, in Pennsyl- 
vania, but on the south it is detached from the Shen- 
andoah Valley by the basin of the Potomac River. 
No depression of the surface of equal magnitude, 
beauty, and fertility exists on the eastern side of the 
United States. It forms also the principal valley 
within the State of Maryland, and yields to none in 
productiveness of the soil and in the grandeur and 


Its breadth | 


variety of its scenery. It is not a simple trough cir- 
eumseribed by two great elevations of surface, but 
minor waves of uplift traverse it in various parts, 
running mainly from north to south. Nor is it a | 
single hydrographic basin, for the Antietam River 
runs through its principal depression on the east, and 


the Conococheague River drains the section on the 
west. On the northern end the eastern division is set 
with high swells of surface, some of which rise into 
spurs running parallel to the main body of the South 
Mountain. The general level of the valley is prob- 
ably somewhat more than five hundred feet above the 
level of the sea, and in the more northern parts rises 
to about seven hundred feet, while its southern ex- 
tremity, near the Potomac River, slopes down to about 
two hundred and seventy-five feet. 

On the west the Conococheague River winds in 
great loops through a somewhat less elevated basin, 
but where the country rises into an abrupt ridge along 
the belts of slate rocks. Almost the whole valley is 
spread with large farms of unsurpassed fertility. 
Being so generally underlaid by limestone, the soil is 
particularly well adapted to raising cereals and grasses, 
and accordingly it produces the largest crops of wheat 
and other grain to be met with in the State. 

The limestone is chiefly of the strong, compact, 
dark-blue variety, invaded by seams and veins of 
white; butin certain sections, as between Sharpsburg 
and Boonsborough, drab, yellowish-red, pale blue, and 
white occur in large beds. Many of the varieties 
from this section are very fine and massive, they take 
a fine polish, and ean be taken out in monoliths of 
almost any required dimension. Between Keedys- 
ville and Boonsboro’ a very hard, dense, bluish, 
wavy limestone forms a belt about five hundred feet 
wide, running from northwest towards the southeast, 
which may be removed in large slabs, and is highly 
esteemed for pavements and for buildings. It is 
called knuttle, is easily wrought, and proves to be 
an attractive and most enduring building-rock. In 
the neighborhood of Keedysville many varieties of 
stone suitable for industrial purposes are quarried. 
About one-half mile south of this place a species of 
fine-grained caleareous rock, white or yellowish in 
color, marked with wavy lines and zigzag streaks of 
brown or black, is extensively quarried, sawed into 
blocks, and dressed. It is a most novel variety, is 
easily worked, takes a good surface, and may be taken 
out in thick slabs of immense size. The ledges, an- 
gular hills, and masses of limestone rock, particularly 
in this part of the valley, are so striking as to arrest 
the attention, and give a highly picturesque effect to 
the landscape. A white, coarse-grained, distinctly 
crystalline limestone also occurs in this vicinity. It 
is really a hard marble, and is said to take a good 
polish. South of Boonsboro’ a fine variety of this 
white marble abounds, which is remarkably free from 
impurities and foreign elements. It equals the Tus- 
can statuary marble in purity of color and evenness 
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of texture, while it takes a fine polish, and readily 
admits the chisel of the sculptor. As these latter 
rocks have not yet been sufficiently developed, it will 
be necessary to penetrate deeper into their mass to 
reach the large blocks best adapted for fine monu- 
ments and sculpture. The auroral blue limestone, 
which forms the underlying bed of nearly the whole 
valley, the chief exceptions being the slates of the 
Conococheague belt and of the base of the Elk Ridge 
and South Mountain, belongs to the most extensive 
formation of this rock in North America. 

Caves and Caverns.,—A great variety of curious 
cavities occurs in this limestone, which lines the basin 
of the Great Valley. This is of the same kind of rock 
as that in which the Mammoth Cave, the Luray 
caverns, and all the celebrated caves of the Eastern 
United States occur. No correct idea can yet be 
formed of the number and extent of the cavernous 
spaces which lie concealed in the almost fathomless 
rock which underlies this valley. Sink-holes and 
openings in the surface of many farms, and particu- 
larly in the neighborhood of Williamsport and Hagers- 
town, attest the presence of a former deep underground 
drainage ; and even now small streams of water ave 
said to disappear beneath the surface and become lost 
to further observation. In the vicinity of Keedysville 
the yellowish calcareous rocks are cavernous, and cay- 
ities of a few feet in diameter are frequently discoy- 
ered. These have usually been excavated by currents 
of spring and rain-water, carrying a certain amount of 
carbonic or other acids in solution, and softening and 
transporting the materials of the rock into which they 
find an entrance. 

The most considerable and well-known caves at 
present accessible in this valley are those at Cave- 
town, on the Western Maryland Railroad, about 
seven miles east of Hagerstown. They are situated 
in a ridge, along the flank of which the railroad runs, 
the summit of which rises more than eighty feet 
above the track. The limestone composing the hill 
is of two kinds. The upper, or sandy strata, called 
“rocklime” by the quarrymen, mixed with silicious 
and other impurities, is from five to fifteen feet in 
thickness; the lower and bed-rock of the country is 
the well-known blackish-blue compact limestone, so 
rich in lime, which is the most highly-prized fertil- 
izer to be found in Washington County. 

The entrance to the larger, or Bishop's, cave is a 
hole formed by the falling in of the wall of rock, | 


leaving an aperture ninety-two feet wide and eight 
feet high. It is entered at a point about twenty-five 
feet above the level of the railroad, and is nearly one 
hundred feet west of Cavetown Station. A great deal 


of débris has fallen into the mouth of the eave, occu- 
pying an area of at least one hundred feet wide by 
thirty feet long and thirty deep. The first cavern en- 
tered forms a large hall, fairly well illuminated by 
daylight, sloping inward about twenty feet to a nearly 
level floor, It is almost circular, has a diameter from 
north to south of two hundred feet, a length of two 
hundred feet from east to west, and a height varying 
from thirty-five to forty-five feet. Formerly the walls, 
ceiling, and floor were studded with an endless variety 
of stalactites and stalagmites of almost every pattern 
and peculiarity. Unfortunately, the easy access to 
this cave made it ever open to the vandalism of curi- 
osity-seekers, and accordingly it has been rifled of all 
the smaller-sized specimens which once belonged to 
it. Possibly by the planting of trees upon the hill, 
and by the consequent return of dripping moisture, 
it may be once more restored to its pristine beauty 
and splendor. Tortunately, two objects of interest 
still remain. ‘he principal one of these is in the 
southwest corner of this first hall. It consists of a 
series of Venus’ baths, arranged in terraces, rising to 


a height of about twenty-five feet next the wall, and 


covering an area of more than nine hundred square 
feet. The larger basins composing the group are 
placed above and behind , they are in the form of oval 
rosettes, with a raised rim about one foot high form- 
ing the borders, and the cavities in them about six to 
nine inches deep, filled with limpid water. The 
smaller ones gradually extend forward from these at 
lower levels, and become shallower as they advance 
stage by stage. 

They are also scalloped, and taken together form a 
piece of fountain-work only excelled by the great 
basins of similar shape which adorn the valley of the 
Yellowstone, in the United States National Park. In 
this cave, however, these baths have been made by the 
deposit of layers and rims of caleareous matter, while 
in the latter the material deposited is partly silicious. 
This group of basins is now badly disfigured by dirt 
and mud-stains, which hide its chicf beauties, but it 
is capable of being made as clear and pure as it was 
originally. The other object is a large stalagmite, 
eylindrical, somewhat tapering, standing erect, and 
being about six feet in diameter and ten fect in height. 
It stands on the right, beyond the middle of the hall, a 
solitary column, the sad and silent witness of the ravages 
of the past. Going to the end of this first chataber, a 
hole is reached, about four by seven feet in diameter, 
leading into an uneven cavern, varying in width from 
ten to forty feet, with a rising floor, the summit of which 
contracts the cavity at a point two hundred feet from 
its entrance, and forms a narrow passage with a down- 
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ward slope into the next room beyond. The floor of 
this third cavern is somewhat scooped out, but has a 
general downward slope towards the rear or western 
end. The roof at this point descends, slopes nearly 


concurrently with the floor, and thus produces a nar- | 


rower passage, which leads down to a cavern with a low 
ceiling. This latter is situated about three hundred 


and twenty-one feet from the mouth of the cave, and | 


is mostly occupied by a pond of clear and motionless 
water, 


this inner chamber; it has no visible outlet, and the 
rocks of the ceiling descend to within a very few feet 
of its surface. Its bed slopes downward very rapidly 
at an angle of scarcely less than 45°, so that it ap- 
pears to be very deep at only a few feet from its first 
accessible margin. The temperature of the water was 
55°, while that of the air in the first hall was 59°, 
and that outside of the eave 84°. In the second 
chamber, and on its north side, is a hole leading to a 
cavern a few feet distant, which runs parallel to the 
large cave. This is a long, narrow chamber, which 
descends and terminates at each end, like the bag of 
a purse. It is one hundred and fifty feet long, about 
thirty feet high, and from ten to fifteen feet wide. 
Here, as in the larger one, the walls and floor have 
been*denuded of all their objects of interest, and now 
only the stumps and vestiges of stalactites and stalag- 
mites remain to indicate their former presence. 

Close by this scene of wreck and ruin one almost 
unmolested cavern still remains to attest the beauties 
of these wonders of nature. It is entered from above 
ata point above three hundred and fifty feet south of 
Bishop’s Cave, and is entirely disconnected from the 
latter. The opening into it has been artificially en- 
larged, and a series of steps broken into the limestone 
to render the descent into it less difficult, Upon enter- 
ing, it is seen to be an enlarged horizontal crack in 
the rock, about two hundred and forty feet in length, 
but contracting so rapidly at intervals that a person 
can hardly squeeze through into the open spaces be- 
yond. 

Although small, it is a perfect gallery of splendid 
objects. In every direction the eye rests on beautiful 
and bright forms of crystalline groups, which only re- 
quire adequate illumination to bring them out in in- 
describable brilliance. This gem-studded chamber 
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area reached by the light, and here, too, may be found 
a few of the insects which belong to the limestone 
region outside. But in the dark chambers the hoary 
bat, Lasiurus cinereas, is the only animal occupant ; 
while in the damp humus a few insects of the Thy- 
sanuran, or springtail group are found in the vicinity 
of a meagre growth of minute lichens. No living ob- 
jects have yet been found in the waters of these cav- 
erns, and they appear to be destitute of the wingless 


| crickets and various blind inseets which occur in the 
Apparently this water occupies the whole basin of | 


Mammoth and other caves. 

Water-courses.—The valley is well supplied with 
brooks and rivulets running from springs or bursting 
from fountains in the rocky hillsides. The latter are 
remarkable for the large and strong volume of water 
formed so near their sources. To this circumstance 
the inhabitants are indebted for the superior water- 
powers which drive their mills so near the heads of 
the streams. As the porous nature of parts of the 
limestone rocks forming the hills allows the formation 
of large cavities, the underground drainage is caught 
and stored in places above the gencral level of the 
region, and these pour a perpetual outflow through 
the avenues worn along the old cracks, until an outlet 


_is reached in some ravine or depression at the point 


might well be styled the Crystal Grotto, for it is lit- | 


erally a cabinet of erystals of almost endless variety 
and great expressiveness. 

The fauna and flora of the caves are very limited. 
In the first chamber of Bishop's Cave the common 
striped squirrel, Tamias striatus, rans about in the 


of least resistance. 

The Antietam River, which rises in Pennsylvania, 
near Gettysburg, has its source in one of these vigor- 
ous outbursts from the side of a hill. At all seasons 
of the year, and in times of drought as well as during 
the periods of rain, this class of streams supplies the 
same abundance of limpid water, while similar 
sources which simply swell up from the ground are 


| sensitive to prolonged changes of weather, and either 


fail or flush, in conformity with prevailing physical 
conditions. The former are evidently supplied in 
large measure from the nearer mountains, and form a 
portion of the surplus of the permanent underground 
water-system. This supply is not derived chiefly from 
the rainfall, although it may be increased beyond the 
average measure by additions from such sources, But, 
as the water comes from distant localities, and from 
considerable heights, it is found to rise high above its 
external source, and to be steady in its supply. ‘ The 
Cold Spring, in the immediate vicinity of Hagerstown, 
possesses in these respects sufficient interest to deserve 
the attention of tourists. It pours forth a large 
steady volume of cold, clear water, sufficient to supply 
the needs of a large bathing resort, and it is noted for 
its purity and mineral strength. When exposed to 
the influence of the sun, the excess of carbonic acid 
which it contains, and which renders it a solvent of 
the limestone rocks, escapes, and an efflorescence of 
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neutral carbonate of lime is precipitated along its 
course. It is probable that formerly these streams 
were still more abundant than at present, for on both 
sides of their actual course there are broad and deep 
deposits of this calcareous sediment. Moreover, in 
consequence of the copiousness and temperature of 
the streams of this kind, they never freeze; and the 
Antietam, which is supplied in this way at every stage 
of its progress through the country, furnishes a very 
large amount of never-failing water-power.”* The 
tributaries of this river which belong to Washington 
County rise chiefly between the outlying spurs of 
South Mountain, the few branches that rise on the 
west side being only two or three of quite small size, 
and of little importance. On the northeast, however, 
a large tributary, proceeding from the mountain chain 
by several branches, passes through the Fourteenth and 
Ninth Districts, and makes a fork with the main branch 
of the river below Leitersburg. Next, and most im- 
portant of them all, the rapid, romantic Beaver Creek 
rushes from the mountains through more than a dozen 
channels, drains a tract of country thirteen miles long, 
and carries a Jarge stream of water into the river at 
a point three miles north of Keedysville. The only 
other tributary of much importance is the interesting, 
but short, Little Antietam. It rises in several sources 
from the limestone hills northeast of Rohrersyille, 
bends around to the northwest, and passing Keedys- 
ville through a wide, stony channel, glides into the 
greater Antietam. Probably the most romantic stream 
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in the valley is Israel’s Creek. It rises in the ridges | 


adjacent to Rohrersville, pursues its way south be- 
tween high ledges of broken rocks, over rapids and 
miniature cascades, and finally rushes down the em- 
bankment beneath the canal to enter the Potomac 
River. The next large water-system has its outlet 
through the Conococheague River. It is not so broad 
and extensive as the Antictam; much of its course 
lies in Franklin County, Pa., and it rises in that re- 
gion. That part of it in Washington County is broad, 
rapid, intensely winding, and full of sediment in its 
lower course. It follows in part the division between 
the limestone and the slate; but in its upper division 
it is not confined to either, and is deflected out of a 


direct course by the hard layers in the limestones | 
with which it comes in contact on its way towards the 


south. Abundantly supplied by short branches from 
both sides, at intervals of every two or three miles it 
is reinforced by new volumes of water, and after pass- 
ing through the town of Williamsport it empties into 
the Potomac River, The Little Conococheague is a 


1 J. Ducatel, Geol. Report, 1840. 
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small, long creek, which rises in a gap of the North 
Mountain, receives another branch from the region of 
Clear Spring, flows south, and also empties into the 
Potomac. It runs through a picturesque region, in a 
basin of its own construction, at an average distance 
of about three miles from the base of the mountain 
ridge, and reecives several small tributaries at its head- 
waters near the Pennsylvania line. 

Williamsport is situated in the vicinity of a rich 
agricultural region, where the limestone soils spread 
out widely, where also the fertile bottom-lands of the 
old bed of the Potomac stretch along the canal; but 
also next the slate ridge, where the surface soils are 
thin aud of less agricultural value. Timber of large 
size and superior quality formerly covered the greater 
part of the ridges and bottoms in this section ; but it 
has been greatly thinned out within a quite recent 
period, and is now replaced in part only by second- 
growth trees of less value than their predecessors, 
An important production of this region is the massive 
black slate, which abounds at a distance of about five 
miles below the town. It is compact, strong, of fine 
texture, breaks into even slabs, and takes a high polish. 
The choice limestone rocks of this vicinity share the 
characteristics of some of those found on the eastern 
side of the valley. They are white, or of some tone 
of drab or yellow, appear fine-grained, take a good 
polish, and are accessible in fairly large slabs. The 
principal rock, however, is the blue limestone, which 
rests in immense beds of unmeasured depth, and shows 
evidences of being extensively cavernous. No large 
caves have yet been actually discovered there, but the 
numerous sink-holes which exist in the farms extend 
to unknown depths, and indicate a connection with an 
extensive system of underground cavities, at present 
apparently too dangerous for exploration. One of 
these larger sink-holes, at the base of South Moun- 
tain, near Cavetown, is remarkable for not being con- 
nected with any visible outlet beneath, and accordingly 
for being always nearly full of water. It consists of 
a circular, funnel-shaped cavity in the limestone, about 
one hundred feet in diameter, of unknown depth, filled 
with clear water, which keeps an almost uniform level 
regardless of the variations in the seasons. 

The central parts of the valley are rolling, and the 
folds of surface rise higher on both sides until the 
mountain regions are reached. At the southeastern 


extremity Kk Ridge rises in majesty, and forms the - 


western boundary of the narrow but charming little 
basin known as Pleasant Valley. It is an old crack 
between the two mountain uplifts, which has been 
eroded and scooped out until it slopes down into a de- 
pression somewhat lower than the Great Valley, of 
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Mountain builds its boundary wall of the flinty sand- 
stone, chert, and slate, while on the west Elk Ridge 
piles its huge walls of white sandstone in a ridge 


seven miles long, and then bends in a few rods to | 


contract the upper end of this romantic little inclo- 
sure. Along these high walls of jointed rock bee- 
tling cliffs stand out in threatening attitudes, while the 


mountain base is buttressed by masses of heavy ma- | 


sonry. In the valley great bodies of dark slates and 
cherty limestones raise their heads in startling atti- 
tudes; the surface is strewn with fragments of rock 
which once fitted into the cliffs beyond; the stream 
threads its way with audible murmur among the sharp- 
cornered slates and sandstones, and the bowlders are 
overhung by the branches of graceful shrubs and 
trailing creepers. It is a fruitful corner, set in the 
peaceful solitude of the mountain embrace. Daily 
the mist curtain of early morn rests over it; the dark 
shadows of growing daylight deepen us the mountain 
walls are brought into sharp relief; and later every 
rock, spur, and cliff is lighted into glorious splendor 
by the glowing flashes of the midday sun. Lovely 
vistas delight the eye, both in the yalley and on the 
mountain-top. Towards the north the frowning brows 
of the precipitous ridge project in severe contrast to 
the open expanse of the widening valley, which 
stretches off in endless variety of reliefs until lost in 
the dim blue of the distant horizon. While away 

_ off southwards the opening gap guides the eye out 
to the basin of the broad Potomac, then up the wind- 
ing gorge of the opposite mountains, until the scene 
glides into the swelling waves of the hills beyond and 
is lost in the dark borders of the far-reaching forests. 
On the west the imposing summit is crowned by Mary- 
Jand Heights; here in the midst of crags and rugged 
sandstone masses the eye takes in long miles of charm- 
ing perspective on the channel of the shining river, 
and over roll after roll of mountain and hill, resting 
in peaceful sublimity and beauty, until distance levels 
all into one universal tender gray. 

The minerals of the valley are of but few kinds. 
No copper, gold, or silver need be expected in profit- 
able amounts, but iron ore of the brown hematite 
variety abounds near the Potomac River, about two 
miles west of Sandy Hook, It is-of the species 
called pipe ore, or sometimes limestone ore, and yields 


. . * . : . 
which it is but a minor outlet. On the east the South | the vegetable productions, the cucumber magnolia 


metal of excellent quality, well adapted to the manu- | 


facture of bar-iron. 

The animals of the county are essentially those of 
the Blue Ridge Belt. The elephant, elk, caribou, and 
beaver were formerly residents of the valleys and up- 
lands, but they have long since disappeared. Among 
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and rhododendron are conspicuous, while the golden 
lilies, asters, sunflowers, and the generally known 
flowers and flowering shrubs of the eastern slope 
of the continent are well represented. The usual 
trees of the same region belong here, while on the 
higher and more exposed mountain summits the 
spruces and pines of a more northern climate begin 
to appear. 

Appalachian Region.—This great belt of eoun- 
try extends from the summit of the North Mountain 
chain to the western extremity of the State. It in- 
cludes the western end of Washington County and 
the whole of Allegany and Garrett Counties. It 
stretches from east to west in a direct line over a dis- 
tance of eighty-five miles, and its greatest breadth 
from north to south is on its western boundary, and is 
about thirty-six miles; while on the east it is about 
eight miles in Allegany, and narrows to one and 
a quarter miles in the western part of Washing- 
ton County. No less than fifteen mountain ranges 
cross this long strip of country, and those in the 
western division form the highest lands in Maryland. 
The lowest levels appear next the basin of the Poto- 
mac River at Cumberland, where they grade down to 
a point scarecly five hundred feet above the sea. The 
highest altitude attained is on the summit of the 
Great Savage Mountain at Altamont, which rises to 
an elevation of more than two thousand seven hun- 
dred feet above high tide. West of Sideling Hill 
until the city of Cumberland is passed the mountain 
ridges are all broken into spurs or backbones of vari- 
able length. They have been generally compressed 
with great force, and are consequently high, narrow, 
and abruptly elevated. The surface between them 
forms elevated valleys of moderate simplicity, broken 
only by slight swells, and traversed by water-courses 
which have cut their way through winding ravines 
in deep channels, often encumbered by broken masses 
of slate and sandstone. Every valley is supplied 
with its stream of water, usually rapid and pure, run- 
ning from the north over a rocky bed, increased by 
several small tributaries near its source, and emptying 
into the Potomac River. Some of these have cut 
their way through gorges in the spurs, in the midst 
of great rocky ledges, overhung by heavy cliffs, over- 
grown with bushes, ferns, and trailing vines. Near 
their sources they tumble in wild confusion over the 
remnants of shattered rocks, in torrents and cascades, 
and run through wild spots of indescribable attrac- 
tiveness. 

The beginning of the Appalachian region forms 
the small western division of Washington County. 
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After crossing the Hagerstown Valley and proceeding 
towards the west, up the side of the North Mountain, 
a point is reached on the summit near Pair View, at 
an altitude of sixteen hundred feet above the level of 
the sea. Here the eye may roam almost unobstructed 
from the region of sunrise to where the sun sinks 
below the western horizon. Viewed during the early 
morn, the mist is seen hovering over valleys and 
hiding in the water-courses ; a few purple and orange 
clouds streak the sky beyond the mountains, and the 
green foliage of the nearer forests seems moistened by 
a bath of dew; but as the sun lifts his golden face 
above the edge of the higher uplands, the smoky fleece 
rises from the streaks of water, the mountains unveil, 
and the foliage glistens as if studded with countless 
gems. Qn the west, in the nearer valley, the narrow 
chasm of Licking Creek lies beneath the eye; across 
the broad, high valley, raised into swells and low 
ridges, the town of Hancock now crops out on the 
rounded hillsides and then settles down into the ad- 
jacent ravine; as the view is lifted a stage higher the 
heavy back of Tonoloway Mountain, flanked by Round 


Top beside the canal, arises; and then still higher, be- | 


hind them all, the great lofty backbone of Sideling 
Hill ridge sets up a forest-fringed barrier, beyond 
which the vision cannot penetrate. A few miles to 
the left the placid bosom of the Potomac River 
gleams like molten silver in the clear light, while 
along its margins the tall, spreading sycamores and 
branching maples join with the dark oaks and glossy- 
leaved gum-trees in tracing their images down into 
the limpid water. In the neighborhood of Hancock 
broken rocks, and occasionally bowlders of white sand- 
stone, lie scattered over the flanks of the hills or rest 
in piles along the beds of the ravines. Ridges of 
brown, gray, and olive sandstones and slates project 
with massive front from places where the torrents of 
by-gone periods have torn their channels, while on 
the precipitous sides of the ridges, and from the walls 
of the frequent gaps, pale cliffs stand out with for- 
bidding sharpness, or threaten to fall from the over- 
hanging heights. 

On the Virginia side of the Potomac the country 
is very rugged, and ‘broken by frequent low ridges of 
the shattered sandstones and slates; but it is wonder- 
fully picturesque, and the hills are covered by forests 
and verdure as far as the eye can reach. Frequent 
shallows in the river open good fords, which form the 
principal avenues of travel across the country, The 
absence of bridges, which appears a serious obstacle to 
the progress of the stranger, is apparently but little 
felt by the inhabitants of the resion. At most times 


the stream seems to be only moderately rapid, and not | 


at all too swift to be crossed by horses and cattle ; but 
when heavy rains fall on the mountains beyond, it 
becomes a roaring flood which carries everything be- 
fore it. Three miles west of Hancock the remarkable 
knob called Round Top stands at the southeastern 
angle of Tonoloway Ridge. It rises on that side 
somewhat in the form of a rounded cone, but from 
heights in the rear it is seen to be a short backbone 
extending back ina gradual slope for more than a mile. 
This detached dome is notable for the singular manner 
in which its rocky mass has been folded, and for the 
superior cement limestone that it contains. Here the 
heavy limestone and sandstone layers forming the 
rocky skeleton of this huge dome have been bent 
back and up three times in the lower half of the mass. 
The result has been to force the cement layers into 
closely compressed loops, doubling and increasing its 
thickness accordingly. At the same time the eastern 
side of the beds has received a diagonal twist, which 
has thrust them off in a projecting keel at nearly 
right angles to the rest, and opened a seam along that 
line. 

These cement limestones are mainly of a bluish or 
drab color, interstratified with other limestones, and 
with drab and olive sandstones and slates. The ce- 
ment rock is now excavated from nearly horizontal 
drifts or tunnels, ranging trom eight to twelve feet in 
height, and fully as much in width, one of which 
has been pursued quite through the end of the moun- 
tain, A part of the great thickness of these layers 
is owing to a double fold of the thickest. portion of the 
rock being brought in close contact with a second and 
shorter one. The rock is closely bent together, and 
fully exposed in at least six outcrops within a dis- 
tance of scarcely more than six hundred feet along 
the canal. It appears to be present in practically 
inexhaustible quantities. The hydraulic cement is 
calcined, ground, and prepared in a large mill, situ- 
ated on the spot, and is sent from thence by canal and 
railroad to all parts of the country. It has a high 
reputation with United States engineers and master- 
builders in various part of the country, who have 
used it extensively in the construction of large build- 
ings for the government, and for various public works, 
besides those of the aqueducts, locks, and walls of 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal. Nearly half-way 
up the steep front of this mountain there is a thick 
layer of calcareous spar of great purity. It is chiefly 
ribbed with parallel series of narrow, columnar crys- 
tals, remarkable for their length, Above this stratum 
of spar, a nearly square hole leads into a cavern hol- 
lowed out of the upfolded limestone by the tre- 


mendous forces which have crushed the mountain 
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and split wide open the beds of stone. This cave 
has never been adequately explored. It is reported 
to have been the abode of a family of black bears, which 
were traced into it and finally destroyed. It is sup- 
posed to be of enormous length, and to be formed in 
part of vast fissures extending to fearful depths. 

This region varies greatly as to its capacities for 
agriculture. On the sides of the slate hills the soil 
is thin, and not supplied with the moisture necessary 
for the production of large crops. This is also the 


case in a less marked degree of the blunt ridges — 


capped by the white conglomerate. But on the lime- 
stone bottoms and throughout the alluvial basins a 
deep fertile soil prevails, which yields abundant crops 
of clover, cereals, and Indian corn. The streams here 
are of small size, although springs are numerous, and 
send forth little brooks in many directions. Three 
creeks wind in tortuous channels across this narrow 
belt of country, and contribute their quota of fertil- 
izing elements to the narrow valleys through which 
they run. They are the Big and Little Tonoloway 
and Deep Creek. Like all the other streams of this 
region, they run in deep channels through the wind- 
ing yullies and ravines between the hills, are mod- 
erately rapid, and flow for the most part over broken 
rocks and scattered bowlders. 

The majestic Sideling Hill ridge, which forms the 
most westward summit of Washington County, is a 
grand, high backbone of red and brown sandstone, 
capped and flanked by the Oneida white sandstone, 
and is picturesque, precipitous, and in places almost 
inaccessible. Its summit near the turnpike rises above 
an altitude of sixteen hundred feet, and affords some 
of the finest views of scenery to be had in this country. 
Looking east the eye takes in the whole range of the 
Potomac Valley as far as North Mountain, and rests 
successively upon three or more prominent and beau- 
tiful mountain groups set in the intervening landscape. 
The minerals of this section are of few species, and 
have not yet been discovered in large quantities. 
Most important of them all is the specular oxide of 
iron, which occurs near Sideling Hill, in the ecalea- 
reous shales. It has not yet been properly developed, 
but future investigations may determine its presence 
in profitable amounts. The general color of this ore 
is red, while bright scales of the dark metal project 
from the surface of the lumps. 

Coal has always been an object of special interest 
to the people of this part of Washington County. It 
has been frequently reported as occurring in various 
places where the black shale crops out at the surface 
of the ground. Notwithstanding the adverse reports 


of several competent geologists, extensive drifts were ° 
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pierced into the precipitous flank of Sideling Hill, next 
to where the grand, picturesque gorge of the ereek 
opens into the basin of the Potomac River. Several 
of these have been excavated at a great height above 
the bed of the creek, and at a heavy expenditure of 
money and time. The result has been an accumula- 
tion of large piles of black, bituminous, decomposed 
slate and shale, which has proved but a poor substitute 
for the much-eoveted anthracite coal. No true coal- 
measures exist in this county ; the position of the geo- 
logical series would place them above all the formations 
found within its limits, and henee they would occur 
upon the surface and not below. 

Sulphuret of iron is met with in small pieces, or in 
erystals bedded in the slate and limestone rocks, but 
it has not been found in masses or quantities large 
enough for commercial purposes. 

Gold, silver, zine, copper, and lead have not thus far 
been discovered in useful amounts, and the formations 
peculiar to the country are not in favor of their being 
so found. 

Limestones suitable for purposes, 
besides the cement rock, appear in immeasurable de- 
posits, but no true marbles belong to this region. 
Purple, brown, olive, and white sandstones of compact 
texture and fine grain abound, and can be obtained of 
any workable size. Glass-sand of pure white color is 
found, both in the rock and disintegrated, in vast beds 
along the western flanks of Tonoloway and of Side- 
ling Hill. 

Allegany County has an area of about five hun- 
dred square miles, and extends from Sideling Hill 
Creek on the east to the ridge of the Great Savage 
Mountain on the west. Its general outline is some- 
what that of a bent gourd, with the bowl on the east 
and the handle running diagonally on the west. It is 
bounded on the north by Pennsylvania, and separated 
on the south from West Virginia by the Potomac 
River. Its length from east to west is about thirty- 
two miles, and its greatest width from north to south 
is twenty miles. The surface of the country ou the 
east is frequently broken by abrupt, moderately ele- 
yated mountain ridges, with intervening narrow val- 
leys; but on the west it rises to nearly the highest 
elevation reached in the State. 

The first stream reached after crossing Sideling 
Hill is the romantic Sideling Hill Creek. It rises in 
Somerset County, Pa., runs along the base of the 
mountain, and has pierced through numberless ob- 
structions of rock, bluff, and bowlder until it has con- 
quered a deep wide channel all the way to the Poto- 
mac. At intervals along its path masses of the 
heavy-jointed brown sandstone stand in solid masonry 


agricultural 
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as majestic bluffs, while next beyond a broad bayed- | they are also found in the succeeding valleys until the 


out basin rests as it has been worn from the strata by 
the power of the rushing floods. Occasionally the 
great mountain swells push into its channels, throw- 
ing out huge buttresses of rock, and forming tre- 
mendous precipices of the jointed white Oneida sand- 
stone, where the struggling creek labors to force its 
way through the labyrinths of stone. For wild, un- 
disturbed solitude the basin of this stream has scarcely 
a counterpart in the State of Maryland. In the midst 
of half-concealed hollows, from which there seems no 
outlet, Nature has lavished unnumbered gifts, On 


| 


the one side a glen appears, overgrown with the lithe | 


forms of varied shrubs, penetrated by alleys bordered 
with richly-colored flowers. Beyond this, the green 
banks, which bend over the ledges of rocks, overflow 
with the fringy ends of trailing vines, while water, trick- 
ling down through the tangled moss, feeds the roots 
of broad tufts of graceful ferns. In the open avenues 
whole beds of the rich rhododendron grow, next to 
where the groves of maple and bireh luxuriate in the 
moisture-laden breezes. There, too, on the slopes of 
rich humus, along the ravines, the kalmias and azaleas 
grow in company, and interlace their branches in end- 
less confusion. 

A broad, gradually rising valley stretches from this 
ereck to Town Hill, a distance of about five miles. 
The bed of the whole section is brown sandstone, 
yielding a soil productive of ample crops of Indian 
corn and oats. The ridge is a repetition of Sideling 
Hill, but rather less elevated, Beds of black decom- 
posing shale, similar to those previously mentioned, 
are also met with in this ridge, and have likewise 
tempted adventurers to dig for coal. 
not belong to the coal-bearing series, and will not be 
found to yield that mineral. 

Beyond this several ranges of lower mountains, of 
similar character, enter the eounty from Pennsylva- 
nia, and cross this entire width of region. Of these, 
Green Ridge, Polish Mountain, and Warrior Moun- 
tain stand in close proximity to each other beyond 
Town Hill, and between these narrow, high, uneven 
valleys rest, through which small ereeks run and 
transport the drainage of the country into the Poto- 
mac. The ridges are composed of closely-pressed strata 
of the same blue and drab limestones, red sandstones, 
and yariously colored slates as those previously no- 
ticed, and on their summits occurs the white sand- 
stone or gray conglomerate. Most of the valleys are 
two miles or less in width, while that between War- 
rior and Martin’s Mountains is expanded to a breadth 
of about four miles. 

In the latter the red slaty sandstones prevail, and 


city of Cumberland is reached. 

Warrior Mountain is largely built of the massive 
cavernous limestone, and contains numerous species of 
fossils peculiar to this formation. 

The caverns are known to form subterranean reser- 
voirs of large size, storing the water which finds an 
outlet at the base of some ridge or hill. In such 
cases vigorous and permanent springs burst forth, and 
produce streams which afford the only reliable water- 
power of the region. Usually the temperature of 


these springs during the cold season is higher than 


that of the surrounding atmosphere, and accordingly 
they are rarely found to freeze, even in the severest 
weather. ‘This important condition permits the run- 


ning of the mills throughout the whole winter, at 


But these do | 


times when it is found impossible to do so in many 
other localities. Murley’s Branch is one of the 
streams which rises under similar conditions at the 
western base of Warrior Mountain. After supply- 
ing power for several mills, and flowing through a 
flourishing region, it bends around to the east to pass 
through the gap in that mountain, then winds south 
and unites with Town Creck in the pleasant valley 
below Gilpintown. The upper parts of this and the 
next two adjoining valleys are distinguished by the 
presence of mineral springs, both sulphur and chalyb- 
Adjoining Flintstone, at the base of the gap in 
Warrior Mountain, a white sulphur spring of ample 
yolume and of great clearness and mineral strength 
appears. Several others of the same type are also 
present between Green Ridge and Polish Mountain, 
particularly on the Carroll estate. Four of these issue 
from a fossiliferous slate rock which forms the bed 
of the valley, and although appearing limpid and free 
from sediment, nevertheless precipitate all along their 
margins the deposit known as “ white sulphur.” The 
temperature of these springs is 47° or 48° F., anda 
chemical analysis by experts establishes the presence 
of carbonic acid gas in large proportion, of sulphuret- 
ted hydrogen, and of useful proportions of magnesia, 
muriate of soda, sulphate of lime, carbonate of lime, 
and of chlorides in small quantities. 

Situated as these springs are in the fertile and 
beautiful valley of Fifteen-Mile Creek, at a distance 
of about sixteen miles east of Cumberland, in the 
midst of a region of invigorating and pure air, to- 
gether with the facilities offered by the proprietor of 
the establishment there, should make the locality one 
of the chief resorts for invalids and tourists who seek 
for health and pleasure in more distant and far Jess 
accessible places. Most of the valleys are seated at 
an elevation of seven hundred to seven hundred and 


eate. 
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fifty feet above the sea. These and the cleared parts 
of the ridges. are: covered with farms, on which good 
erops: of wheat, rye; Indiam corn, oats, and potatoes 
are commonly raised. Apples, pears, and the common 
kinds of small fruits succeed well, and the alluvial 
bottoms are adapted for the grazing and raising of 
cattle and farm-stock. Springs are numerous along 
the flanks of the ridges, where they usually give rise 
to active little brooks which transport their waters to 
the larger creeks. The mountains are still overgrown 
with ample forests on their summits and sides, and 
these are composed of the yellow and spruce pines, 
with some groves of white pine and large areas of 
chestnut. On the deeper and moister soils the white, 
chestnut, and other oaks, together with the magnolia 
or cucumber-tree, the sycamore, sour-gum, tulip-tree, 
linden, walnut, hickory, maples, and especially the 
false locust, grow luxuriantly. 

The sugar-maple still grows abundantly in some 
localities, from which the farmers obtain their annual 
supply of the maple-sugar. Various flowering trees 
and small shrubs abound in the sheltered parts of the 
mountain gaps and in the ravines, among which the 


dogwood, fringe-tree, hawthorn, haw, Judas-tréee, and 


calico-bush are very conspicuous. But the most mag- 
nificent of all, the great rhododendron, forms extensive 
thickets in the avenues among the trees, and adds its 
massive bloom to the sweet scent of the delightful 
azaleas. Along the alluvial levels of the Potomac the 
region is made gay by groups of bright heads of the 
native yellow lily, and by numerous varieties of pink, 
purple, and golden crowns of the ever-present asters 
andsunflowers. The Virginia creeper, clematis, green- 
brier, and other climbing and trailing vines overspread 
the rocky nooks with waves of refreshing verdure. 
Beyond Evitt's Mountain the city of Cumberland 
rests in an open amphitheatre, set around with high 
hills and prominent blunt mountain-domes. The Po- 
tomac River in making its long bend to pass around 
Knobby Mountain touches this city and receives the 
waters of Will’s Creek. The latter occupies the bed 
of the great and startling gap in Will’s Mountain, on 
the western side of Cumberland. This tremendous 
chasm has a width of five hundred feet at its base, 
and the abrupt mountain flank on its east side rises to 
a height of eight hundred feet above the creek. On 
this side the red sandstone lies at the base and stands 
up like a great wall, while on the opposite shore the 
white sandstone is seen in long, heavy walls of im- 
mense thickness, which are continuous with the side 
of the mountain and curve over its summit. The 
blue limestone forms the end of this ridge next the 
city, and crops out at various points on the hill beyond 


the ereek. At this point, also, a large bed of the 
black magnesian limestone stands out prominently, 
and is quarried for the purpose of making hydraulic 
cement. ‘This is calcined in kilns near the spot, and 
is then packed in barrels for exportation. Some of 
the limestones are slightly bituminous, and are often 
crossed by wide seams of quartz, which more strongly 
resist the atmosphere and elements, and are thus left 
standing in prominent belts, while the adjoining rock 
is worn away. Such features often constitute great 
buttresses of fantastic shapes, extending down from 
great elevations, and always form attractions to the 
observant and eurious. One of these, of more than 
usual interest, is situated on the northwest slope of 
Will's Mountain, only a few miles beyond Cumber- 
land. It has been a standing object of awe to the 
ignorant and superstitious, who dread to be near it 
during the evening or night, and who have given it 
the significant name of Devil’s Sliding-place. 
Crossing Will's Mountain through -the valley of 
Braddock's Run, the higher ridge of Davis Moun- 
tain is reached, and then a descent is made into the 
great Potomac and Allegany coal-basin. It is an 
oval valley, sloping from the north towards the south, 
with the rocky sides curving upwards to form the 
crests of the mountains. On the western boundary 
the great Savage Mountain forms the highest ridge, 
while on the eastern side Dan’s Mountain rises to a 
somewhat less elevation. Between these the present 
general surface of the valley drops down to a depth 
of five hundred feet below the summits of the ridges. 
In this county, between the Pennsylvania line and the 


_ Potomae River, it has a length of about twenty miles 


fare which the region supplies. 


and a width of five to six miles. ‘This is the centre 
of Allegany’s greatest activity, and along its slopes 
and swells the miners’ houses crop out at frequent 
intervals, where the rugged surface has been denuded 
of the forests which once gave shade and moisture to 
the earth. In the midst of the rocks, ou the hard, thin 
soil, the miner's family lives and manages to raise a 
few potatoes and some vegetables to eke out the scanty 
All summer long, and 
until the icy cold of winter has stopped the canal, he 


| works beneath the ground, cutting out the black min- 


eral for transportation to other and distant places. 
Square holes in the sides of the mountains and in the 
ravines, kept open by supports of timber, lead to the 
beds from which the coal is taken. About twenty- 
seven square miles of area were originally occupied by 
the seams of this fuel, of which the main stratum, or 
great bed, fourteen fect in thickness, is the eighth in 
the descending order, and rests at a distance of about 
two hundred and seventy-seven feet below the surface. 
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Enormous quantities of this important mineral are 
being removed every year, and the rate of excavation 
is so rapid as to make it appear likely that this prin- 
cipal bed will be exhausted within the next half-cen- 
tury. The coal is of the semi-bituminous kind, con- 
taining from seventy-two to eighty-three per cent. of 
carbon, is jet-black and glossy, and is taken out in 
blocks often as large as a man can handle. 

The valley is traversed by 1 number of streams, the 
principal of which is a fine large one, the George's 
Creek, that winds and bends in a deep channel from 
north to south, and empties into the Potomac River. 
The other streams are chiefly its tributaries, and gen- 
erally rise on the mountain flanks, both east and west, 
wearing their way though deep channels in the bard 
sandstones and shales, until they finally become merged 
with the ereek. Towards the northern end of the 
valley Jennings’ Creek and Braddock’s Run have cut 
their way in deep channels through gaps in Dan’s and 
Will’s Mountains, and dashing over broken rocks in 
the midst of startling scenery, they unite with Will's 
Creek in the great chasm a few miles from Cumber- 
land. The mountains of this region are all quite mas- 
sive, have been folded into chains of high, broad 
domes by the enormous pressure which raised them 
into the air chiefly after the coal period; but before 


that time marshes bordering the ancient ocean per- | 


mitted the growth of a dense and rank vegetation, 


which supplied the material for the beds of carbona- | 


ceous mineral, since proved to be such useful fuel. 
This part of the country is of little interest as to its 
agricultural capacities, but it is full of remarkable 
scenery, and contains an ample store of carbonate of 
iron in connection with its coal-measures. 


Garrett County—Upon crossing the summit of | 
the great Backbone Mountain, Garrett County is | 


reached. It is the most elevated and compact moun- 
tain region in the State; the surface is all greatly ele- 
vated, and its outline is that of a broad triangle, whose 
hypothenuse is on the southeast, and is bounded there 
by the Potomac River. Its western boundary is a 
straight line, about forty miles long next to West Vir- 
ginia; op the north it is equally straight, stands next 
to Pennsylvania, and is about thirty-two miles long. 
It has an area of about six hundred and seventy 
square miles, and is traversed from northeast to south- 
west by six long chains of mountains and two or three 
spurs running off from their sides. The country is 
supplied with great numbers of small brooks, most of 
which are torrents; and its principal river is the 
Youghiogheny, a rapid stream that rises at the fork of 
the Little Savage Mountain, and winding northwest 


| 


through Pennsylvania, empties into the Monongahela ’ 


River. At least two important coal-basins occur in 
this region, both of which are now being developed. 
The most easterly lies between Meadow Mountain and 
Negro Mountain, forming a long triangular trough, 
whose widest part is on the north, next Pennsyl- 
vania, and the narrow end is on the south, intersected 
by the valley of Deep Creek. It is about seventeen 
miles long by from two to five wide; and, like the 
coal-bearing valley of Allegany, is a downward curye 
of broad and narrow strata of shale, sandstone, coal, 
limestone, conglomerate, and iron, resting one above 
the other in a regular series. The same is the case 
with the deeper and wider coal-basin which occupies 
the northwestern section of the country between Key- 
ser’s Ridge and Briery Mountain. It is an extremely 
uneven basin, broken into many small divisions by 
Winding Ridge and various spurs and knobs, and is 
traversed from south to north by the Youghiogheny 
River. This valley extends across the boundary lines 
of both Pennsylvania and West Virginia; but within 
the limits of Garrett County it varies in width from 
five to eight miles, while its length is co-extensive with 
the width of the western boundary of the State. 

The former of these valleys is known as the 
Meadow Mountain coal-field, and the latter derives 
its name from the Youghiogheny River, which runs 
through its lowest level. Neither of these basins 
contains strata of coal at all comparable to the great 
fourteen-fect bed of the Allegany Valley, and in 
some parts of each of the former the eroding waters 
have carried away vast sections of the coal-rocks; but 
at least four strata of coal have been detected in both, 
three of which beds average four or more feet in thick- 
ness. Besides the coal strata so important to this see- 
tion, argillaceous iron ore occurs in large quantities. 
On Bear Creek a good quality of the oxide of mangan- 
ese is present, apparently in large quantities, and on the 
western flank of Winding Ridge an extensive deposit 
of clay contains nodules of the carbonate of iron in 
connection with a layer of calcareous earth. At the 
same place may also be found a mineral composed of 
lime, clay, and the oxide of iron, well adapted for the 
production of a strong hydraulic cement. 

The country is one of great attractiveness. from the 
fine resorts for health and pleasure which abound 
everywhere in the midst of fine scenery and pure air 
and water. Beautiful meadows of fresh green called 
glades are present almost everywhere along the moun- 
tain-tops, and the speckled trout still, lives in the 
limpid streams which course through these uplands, 
During the warm seasons these glades are decked 
with a numerous collection of showy and bright flow- 
ering plants, which delight the eye and continually 
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attract the attention. Among these the yellow lily, 
cardinal flower, phlox, asters, and smaller sunflowers 


may be cited, together with the fine flowering shrubs | 


and trees, such as the cucumber magnolia, collinso- 
nia, eenothera, monarda, and rudbeckia. The sugar- 
maple also flourishes upon the mountain-sides, and yields 
its annual supply of syrup to the farmers who collect 
it. Wild beasts were formerly numerous in the rugged, 
rocky ravines and forests of the mountain-sides, but 
these have been mostly exterminated; and now in 
their stead may be occasionally found the red deer, 
raccoon, opossum, rabbits, and several varieties of 
squirrels. The wild turkey and pheasant are still 
tenants of the more secluded woods, and small game 
is yet to be found in the wilder spots. The glades 
produce rich grasses in great abundance, upon which 
the sheep and cattle are fed, and consequently the 
country is noted for the superiority of its mutton, as 
it is, also, for the fine quality of its well-named 
“Glades butter.’ Rattlesnakes are still to be found 
in the wild rocky parts of the ravines, and a general 
list of the reptiles of the region would include most of 
those common to the Allegany belt at large. But 
the tops of the highest ridges are tenanted by crea- 
tures, although becoming more uncommon, such as 
the Canada porcupine, the white rabbit, and some 
mice, which belong properly to the Canadian fauna. 
The flora also, as represented by its trees, has much 
the same character, and may be distinguished by the 
northern spruces, hemlocks, and pines which grow in 
the exposed woods. Tish formerly abounded, among 
which the native trout was the most beautiful and de- 
sired, but over-fishing and neglect of the rivulets have 
depleted the streams, so that only small numbers can 
now be found where formerly the waters were almost 
overstocked with them. Rye, buckwheat, and oats 
are leading productions of the farms, and tobacco is 
raised to some extent on newly-cleared lands. Cattle 
are raised in large numbers for export, and may be 
seen grazing in herds on the wide-spreading meadows, 
while long trains of cars are continually being sent off 
loaded with well-fattened stock from this county. 
Thus, with all its peculiarities of surface and soil, 
built upon and out of the massive rocks which lie but 
a few feet beneath; with bracing breezes, pure air, 
good water, and extensive ranges of grandly pic- 
turesque scenery along the valleys and across the 
mountains, joined to its immense mineral resources, 
Garrett County possesses first-class advantages for at- 
tracting and sustaining a large and healthy popula- 
tion, while capable of receiving and providing for the 


of the ocean. 


Potomac River.—Connecting all the counties 
which form the principal body of this great western 
tract, the historic and celebrated Potomac is at once 
the grandest and most remarkable surface feature of 
Maryland. It is in most respects both a river and a 
bay. Two great divisions, marked by peculiar indi- 
vidualities, distinguish it into the Upper and Lower 
Potomac. he former lies outside of the territory 
included within the foregoing description ; but it may 
be briefly noticed as the estuary or bay-portion of the 
river, or that subject to the rise and flow of the tides 
It extends from the city of George- 
town to Chesapeake Bay, a distance of one hundred 
and twenty-five miles. 

Below Alexandria it expands to a width of nearly 
two miles, and all along its winding course receives 
the waters of wide creeks, which increase its breadth, 
and spread out into broad, picturesque estuaries upon 
the lower levels. Some of these bodies of water are 
from three to five miles wide in conjunction with the 
river, while the outlet of the Potomac at its mouth 
forms a bay nearly eight miles wide, which stretches 
from Point Lookout to the opposite shore in Virginia. 
In the first part of its course below Washington the 
banks are composed of clay and sand bluffs, which 
rise to a height of fifty or sixty feet; but as it pro- 
ceeds the high border lands gradually slope and wave 
lower, and finally fade out in points and bars. Before 
entering this bay-like division the river has left the 
region of primitive rocks, and from that point to its 
mouth passes only through alluvial and earthy beds 
of the upper secondary and tertiary periods. 

But that part of it which belongs to the region 
included in the western counties is the river proper, 
usually called the ‘* Upper Potomac.” It remains at 
present all beyond the reach of the tides, and probably 
it has never been affected by them. 

Swift and powerful, it rushes in imperturbable 
grandeur through a channel of its own construction, 
eut out of the largest mountains in the State. In 
forming almost the entire western boundary of Mary- 
land, it constitutes also the water border of the west- 
ern counties, Away up among the high mountain 
summits where West Virginia touches the great Back- 
bone range, marked by the Fairfax stone, this youngest 
of our great rivers bursts forth from the sandstones 
and shales of the carboniferous strata. 
one of marked interest from the variety of striking 
objects which it presents. Hill-tops of mountain 
height, and loftier than the Blue Ridge, shaped by 
the tremendous floods of past periods, stand between 


The region is 


ever-increasing number of summer residents and tour- | the crests of the summit ridges. Broad belts of hem- 


ists who crowd thither for health and pleasure. 


lock, spruce, and the northern pines bound the highest 
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horizon, and form a dark background for the oak, 
chestnut, maples, birches, and poplars of the less 
elevated positions. A most picturesque scene stretches 
out before the eye as it takes in the winding valley 
with its silvery thread of water, bere and there ar- 
rested by a ledge of dark rocks, then flashing the 


sunlight from the torrent or rapid, or leaping in foam- | 


stirring cascade to the basin scooped in the rocks be- 


low. In the deep solitude of the wilderness, where 


broken masses of rock lie spread around in endless | 


confusion, where the forests are choked with the trunks 
and branches of the fallen trees, and the moistened slopes 
are covered with the matted foliage of the vines and 
creepers; there, too, where the flowering shrubs ‘and 
sweet-scented ferns weave chaplets and plumes of the 
tenderest green over the crowns of the weather-worn 
bowlders, this bright streak of water pursues its on- 
ward course, ever forward and downward, with a 
ceaseless impulse towards the sea. It is the great out- 
let for the waters which reach the surface in a terri- 
tory nearly two hundred miles in length, while its 
tributaries on the north side cross nearly or quite the 
entire width of the State, its great South Branch in 
Virginia, with the Shenandoah and a dozen smaller 
rivers and creeks, draining an area fully twice as great. 
Indeed, the South Branch is the prineipal member of 
the upper river, and to it is largely due the wide ex- 
panse of water which it discloses before passing be- 
yond the high mountains. Soon after leaving the 
head-waters it has worn a deep trough into the firm 
rocks, torn away huge pieces from the hard ledges, 
and resistlessly rasped and dug its way downward along 
the flank of the huge Backbone Mountain until the 
foot of the great coal-basin has been reached, Its 
course has hitherto been northeast, it has spread out 
into a broad creek with shallow but limpid water, 
running over a strong and pebbly bed, now it makes 
a broad curve around to the west, then resuming the 
former course and bending north it receives the waters 
of a fine branch, the Savage River; another bend is 
made aud the George’s Creek adds its narrow stream 
to the quickened flood which rushes on with new 
energy. It is now a vigorous and strong creek, able 
to contend with the obstructions that press in its way. 
Two miles above the former it had taken 4 new diree- 
tion, going in a general southeast course; this is pur- 


sued for a distance of about eight miles, during which | 


tearing its way across the end of Dan’s Mountain, 
and then flows on to New Creek. The slope of the 
country now favors another change of direction, and 
accordingly the river rushes away northeast through 
its shallower trough, interrupted by frequent rapids 
between the ridges of Dan's and Knobby Mountains, 


a distance of twenty miles, when it bends abruptly 
around the spur of the latter mountain and touches 
the city of Cumberland. Will's Creek now adds its 
quota of water, and the river passes down on the east 
side of Knobby Mountain. Here it is charged with 
islands near the Virginia shore, and soon bends into 
the form of the letter S, to pass through the gorge in 
Bvitt's Mountain. It is now in the very heart of 
high, abrupt ridges, where barriers must be crossed at 
right angles. Running ina straighter line towards 
the southeast, it rushes through the gorges of Mar- 
tin's, Warrior, and Town Hill Mountains, surrounded 
by most romantic seenery, decorated in all directions 


_ by a boundless stretch of verdure-clad hill and dale. 


In the interval it has been joined by the great South 
Branch, and the two have united their waters to dash 
on with renewed energy in rending the hills and dis- 
tributing nourishment into the valleys farther away. 
Having passed Town Hill, it flows in long uneven 
loops towards the northeast, cutting its way through 
the dense body of Sideling Hill, and gliding in per- 
fect silence over the wreck of mighty ledges of rock, 
now lying as scattered bowlders over its bed, it bends 
once more and runs down the valley of the Tonoloway 
to where the little town of Hancock stands out upon 
the hills. 

The beautiful dam which feeds the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Canal has been passed, the arched rocks 
and the cement-beds of the Round Top have been left 
behind, and the beautiful, clear river, as smooth and 
placid as a lake, glistens in the sunshine, and reflects 
the images of the grand old sycamore-trees that line 
its banks. Still broad and shallow, pursuing its 
course over the planed edges of the sandstones, slates, 
and limestones that lie across its path, it makes a long 
sweep towards the east, by a little south, until the 
spurs of the North Mountain are reached, At this 
point it has broken through a deep gorge, in the 
midst of a wild, rugged, and most romantic country, 
to become involved in difficulties which it could only 
surmount by passing suddenly around the unyielding 
rocks and forming a long narrow loop. After bend- 
ing twice more, it strikes the heavy slates at Wil- 
liamsport, admits the copious current of the Cono- 
cocheague River, is unable to penetrate farther in the 
same direction, and is obliged to turn west and retrace 
nearly three miles of the distance previously gained. 
A great struggle for mastery now goes on between the 
river and the limestone-beds, with their layers of chert 
and strata of dense slate. Thus the river is com- 
pelled to run diagonally in a general southeast direec- 
tion, and ta bend back upon itself six times before its 


conflict with these hard rocks is over, Through an 
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expanse of country more than twenty-five miles in 
length it has gained and lost, and at best has been 
obliged to follow the course of the Great Valley, and to 
submit to its conditions. But now, after Harper's 
Ferry is reached, the great rapid stream is favored by 
the tremendous down-slide which split the South 
Mountain from summit to base, and an avenue is 
open into the region on the east. Objects of fresh 
interest now appear on every hand. On the north 
side the majestic pile of castellated rocks, chimney 
peaks, the profile of the giant face, and the great 
arching strata of Maryland Heights rise in overpow- 
ering grandeur overhead. On the opposite shore the 
town of Harper's Ferry is seen straggling up, as if to 
reach the summit of the mountain bluffs, on the side 
of which the celebrated Jefferson's Rock is perched. 
Across the Shenandoah, more than a quarter of a 
mile distant, the spur ealled Short Ridge slants pre- 
cipitously to the brink of the rapids, covered to the 


very top with close-set trees, between which huge | 


piles of the mountain sandstone lie in indescribable 
disorder. As far as the eye can reach in this diree- 
tion spurs, ridges, and peaks stand thrust together in 
close proximity, hiding all but the two lovely valleys 
through which the waters of the two great rivers find 
their outlet. An enormous but unimproved water- 
power now appears in view, the Potomac becomes 
fully one-third of a mile wide, and a heavy flood 
passes over a sloping but nearly flat channel. 

The prospect down the river is now indescribably 
beautiful. The South Mountain, rock and tree clad, 
stands in silent majesty in the foreground; the Point 
of Rocks rises as a rocky bluff upon which to rest 


the eyes; the opposite shore waves away in vast, 


rounded swells of upland; the mighty river rolls in 
silvery brightness, losing itself’ in the mist-softened 
verdure of the far-off landscape, while all the features 
of hill, valley, woodland, and plain blend into the 
tender blue of the scarce bounded distance. Still 
gradually widening as it runs, and preserving a south- 
east direction, the river receives the Monocacy at the 
outlet of the delightful Frederick Valley. A wide, 
open tract enlarges the view of a luxuriant and 
picturesque region. The splendid viaduct for the 
canal over the Monocacy, the highly-cultivated hills 
on the borders of Montgomery County, and the triple 
crown of white sandstone of the Sugar-Loaf Moun- 
tain stand out as if sculptured monumental objects 
in the midst of the soft-toned landscape. The river 
now makes a wide bend in passing the hard slate 
rocks, and then enters the brown hills of the new red 
sandstone formation. From this point the slopes 


gradually increase in steepness, and for a distance of ° 


4 


eighteen miles rise and full in long serpentine waves. 
About four miles from the beginning of this sandstone 
its extreme altitude is reached in rocks which rise 
abruptly to an altitude of more than one hundred fee 

above the river. A new surprise now bursts upon the 
senses. The summits of the ridge are made of up- 
lifted crags and chimney-rocks, reaching far above 
the tops of the tallest trees, resting upon long lines of 
natural brownstone masonry, and decorated at every 
turn by tufts, plumes, and festoons of lovely plants, 
ferns, and creepers. Long wall-like ridges of this 
picturesque rock, set in a background of far-reaching 
foliage, appear at frequent intervals along both shores 
of the river, and here its waters are interrupted at 
three or four stages by islands which have settled in 
its path, 
region in strong contrast with the former is reached. 
The uniform wall-like structure of the hills gives place 
to the bent, twisted, and upturned ridges of silvery 
gray or blackish rock. Tremendous forces have been 
at work here on a grand scale. For a distance of two 
miles the whole bed and surface of the country has 
been pressed together with such violent force that the 
former body of a buge mountain has been shattered 
into jointed fragments, in part carried away, and only 
its broken base left in the trough of the river. 
Throughout this distance rapids succeed each other 
in such quick suceession that the bed of the stream 
is gradually lowered to a depth of eighty feet. 

The Great Falls of the Potomac now appear at the 
lower end of this scene Of ruin. A fall, thirty-five 
feet in height, now precipitates an enormous volume 
of water; this is divided into three principal cascades 
of uncommon grandeur, which, after boiling and 
chafing amidst the terrible rocks of the deep basin 
beneath, dash with uncontrollable violence through 
cafions of their own digging, and sweep out in a 
broad torrent through the channel below. 

On either shore of this great scene of desolation 
piles of shining rock thrown on end project high into 
the sky, and send off craggy ledges from the base of 
The jointed rock fills the 
whole region as far as the eye can reach, and the 
prospect is rendered still more wild and impressive by 
the thinly spread-out forests which stragele over the 
broken ledges. Nowhere else in the State, if indeed 
anywhere on the eastern side of the continent, can a 
more sublime and awe-inspiring spectacle be seen. It 
is of such an unusual type in this part of the United 
States, and so remarkable, that the mind is directed 
first to the region of the Rocky Mountains to find its 
counterpart in structure and sublimity. The remain- 
der of this division of the river keeps on for fourteen 


After passing the new red sandstone a 


every towering peak. 
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miles, which take it to Georgetown. Tn this part of 
its course it has steadily forced its way through the 
granitic rocks, spread out into a deep channel nearly 
three-quarters of a mile wide, until, after gathering 
into a series of cascades at its lower falls, and gliding 
along over bowlders and broken stones, it finally be- 
comes lost in the waters of the alluvial basin at the 
head of tide-water. 

The most characteristic expressions of this river 
are in the freshness, vigor, and variety which it every- 
where displays. It crosses the Appalachian region in 
a direction which brings it in direct contact with every 
geological formation that belongs to the eastern slope 
of the continent. It winds its way through them all. 
or only yields where harmony is indispensable, in con- 
formity with unalterable physical conditions. 
continental force its career seems but of yesterday. 
The ages had been steadily preparing for its advent. 
Cool morn of a long geological day; succeeded by the 
glowing heat of an equally protracted noontide, had 
been followed by the long evening twilight of the 
carboniferous cra. Heavy mists and long periods of 
rainfall had saturated the low hills and set rivulets to 
running in the ravines and bottoms, But now the 
mighty mountains are upfolded, an axis separating 
the basins of the east from those of the west is built 
high into the air, and cracks have opened in its flanks 
to let loose the imprisoned waters of the subterranean 
cavities. From the end of one of these the young 
giant arose and burst forth with all the energy of a | 
new life. Pushing aside the deep soil which rested 
around, and forcing apart the bits of rock that stood 
in the way, it soon worked a deep path out and along | 
the dark mountain-side. Plunging, butting, and leap- 
ing against the ridges standing in its path, a narrow 
trough was cut away up in the midst of the highest 
uplands, and then gradually working, foreed its way 
down to the lower levels, until the sea was reached 
beyond the lower hills. As the ages have rolled on 
it bas pursued its onward course in nearly the same 
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CHAPTER Il. 
THE ABORIGINES. 


The Algonquin Stock—The LIroquois—Warlike Susquehan- 
noughs—Capt. Fleet's Expedition—The Jesuit Missionaries 
—Treachery of Trueman and Washington—Murder of Sus- 
quchannough Chiefs and Bacon's Rebellion—The Senecas 
and Shawnees of Western Maryland—Indian Manners and 
Customs. 


Tue Indians anciently occupying the vast expanse 
of country lying between the Atlantic and the Mis- 
sissippi, and reaching from the St. Lawrence to the 
Gulf, have been classified by ethnologists, according 
to the affinities of language, into three great stocks. 
The first was the Algonquin stock, the most numerous 
and wide-spread of all, whose territories extended 


north as far as Hudson’s Bay, and south to Pimlico 


direction, ever deepening its channel and spreading so 
wide that it has been at one time a roaring flood of' | 
more than two miles in breadth. 

From the time of Washington to the present it has 
been recognized as the great avenue leading to the 
West, and its great usefulness in the future will de- 
pend upon the skill and judgment with which it is 
employed to facilitate commercial relations between 
the two sides of a continent. 


Sound, and from the coast to the Mississippi, and in 
the northwest as far as Lake Winnipeg. The tribes 
of this stock were numerous. Among the most im- 
portant were the great nation of Lenni Lenape, or 
Delawares, the Chippewas, Ottawas, Pottawatomies, 
Mohegans, and Shawnees. To them also belonged 
all the New England tribes, and most of those of 
Maryland and Virginia. South of the Algonquins, 
oceupying part of North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, and the Gulf region, was the Muscogee 
stock, comprising the Natchez, Uchees, and Creeks, 
forming the Muscogee Confederacy, and the Yamas- 
sees, Cherokees, Choctaws, Chickasaws, and Seminoles. 
In the midst of the Algonquin territories, thrust in 
like a wedge, its base resting on the St. Lawrence and 
Lake Huron, and its apex reaching North Carolina, 
was the powerful [roquois stock, comprising the fa- 
mous confederacy of the Five Nations, the Mohawks, 
Oncidas, Onondagoes, Cayugas, and Senecas. To the 
same stock, though not confederate with them, be- 
longed the Hurons, the Susquehannoughs, and the 
Tuscaroras, which last tribe in 1712 joined the con- 
federacy, which was thenceforth known as the Six 
Nations.? 

The Iroquois, though less numerous, were the bravest, 
the fiercest, and the most intelligent of all, and were 
the terror of the surrounding tribes. It is these who 
have furvished the typical Indian of romance; grave, 
taciturn, patient in suffering, untiring in action, de- 
fiant in death; faithful to friends, remorseless to foes ; 
adroit in all the arts of the chase ; cunning in strategy, 
surprises, and ambuscades ; fierce and vindictively cruel 
in war. They possessed a higher degree of political and 
military genius than the rest; and their famous league 


1 See the writer's “ History of Maryland,” vol. i, p- 83, et veg. 
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or confederacy of the Five Nations was far more firmly | 
organized than the loose Algonquin federations, and | 
earried dismay as far west as Lake Superior, and as 
far south as North Carolina. The Iroquois were of a 
nobler and more martial appearance than their neigh- 
bors, and all early travelers were struck with the tall, 
sinewy forms, stern but commanding features, and 
majestic demeanor of their warriors. Those whose 
personal knowledge of the Indian is confined to the 
degraded remnants still lingering in the North, or the 
wretched savages of the far West, can form no idea 
of a Mohawk or Cayuga chief as he was seen two 
hundred years ago. Native tradition assigns the 
origin of this people to the far Northwest, whence 
they removed to the upper waters of the St. Lawrence 
and the mountainous region about the Saranac Lakes. 


As they increased in numbers they spread over the 
high forest country in Northern and Middle New 
York, where game was abundant, and a fertile soil | 
and a milder climate yielded them an ample supply of 
maize. Skillful boatmen, their war-fleets descended 
the Hudson, the Delaware, the Susquehanna, and 
carried fire and slaughter among the coast tribes, 
many of whom they subjugated, and among the rest 
the once powerful Delawares, whom—probably in 
mockery of their proud name of Lenni Lenape, or 
“Manly Men"—they reduced to the condition of 
“women,” —that is, forbidding them to undertake wars, 
meddle with military matters, or alienate the soil. 
Some confusion has arisen from the various names 
they bore; they were called Mingoes in some regions, 
and in others Nadoues, Nattoways, or Nadowassies, a 
name said to signify “cruel.” Smith mentions one 
of their nations, probably the Mohawks, under the 
name of Massawomekes. 


“Beyond the mountains, from whence is the head of the 
river Patawomeke (Potomac), the Salvages report inhabit their 
most mortall enemies, the Massuwomekes, upen a great salt 
water, which by all likelihood is either some part of Cannada, 
some great lake, or some inlet of some sea that falleth into the 
South Sea. These Mussawomekes are a great nation and very 
populous. For the heads of all those rivers, especially the Pat- 
towamekes, the Pautuxuntes, the Susquesahanocks, the Tock- 
woughes, are continually tormented by them ; of whose cruel- 
ties they generally complained, and yery importunate they were 
with me and my company to free them from these tormentors. 
To this purpose they offered good conduet, assistence, and eou- 
tinuall subjection.” 


The importance of the Troquois was so great that 
they were included in all the early treaties made by 
the white colonists. During the English and French 
wars they were almost constantly allied with the 
English, who sought their friendship to use them 
against the Chippewas, Ottawas, Shawnees, and other 
tribes of Algonquin stock who were the firm allies | 


of the French. Although the Susquehannoughs, the 
most powerful tribe in Maryland, belonged to this stock, 
they were not members of the Iroquois confederacy, 
but, on the contrary, were their fiercest enemies. 

It is probable that the Susquehannoughs separated 
from the Iroquois about the time when the latter mi- 
grated eastward from the far northwest, and coming 
south, established themselves on the fertile and well- 
wooded shores of the great river that still bears 
their name. The Susquehannoughs being huntiag 
Indians changed their abodes as game grew scarce, 
and so scattered themselves over a large extent of 
country. When Capt. John Smith in the summer 
of 1608 penetrated the territory of Baltimore County, 
he found it inhabited by the Susquehannough Indians, 
whose chief settlement was about twenty-one miles 
northward from the mouth of the Susquehannough 
River. At this time the tribe numbered about fifteen 
hundred fighting men, and exercised dominion over a 
considerable part of the eastern and western shores 
of the Chesapeake Bay, being the lords of some and 
the allies of other tribes and confederacies. ‘The Sus- 
quehannoughs were one of the fiercest and most war- 
like nations on the Atlantic coast, and kept all the 
tribes within their reach in a state of almost continual 
alarm. Their warlike appearance, grave and haughty 
carriage, and sonorous speech seem to have strongly 
impressed the early voyagers, for Smith describes 
them as very noble specimens of humanity. He 
speaks of them as a race of giants. “Such greate 
and well-proportioned men are seldome seene, for they 
seemed like giants to the English, yea, and unto their 
neighbours.” He speaks of them as in other respects 
the “strangest people of all those countries.” They 
were of a simple and confiding temper, and could 
searcely be restrained from prostrating themselves in 
adoration of the white strangers. Their language 
seemed to correspond with their proportions, ‘“ sound- 
ing from them as a voyce in a vault.’ They were clad 
in bear and wolf-skins, wearing the skin as the Mex- 
ican his poncho, passing the head through a slit in the 
centre, and letting the garment drape naturally around 
from the shoulders. 


““Some hare cassocks made of beares’ heads and skinnes 
that a man’s head goes through the skinne’s neck, and the 
eares of the beare fastened to his shoulders, the nose and teeth 
hanging down his breast, another beare’s face split bebind him, 
and at the end of the nose hang a pawe; the balfe sleeves com- 
ming to the elbowes were the necks of the beares, and the armes 
through the mouth with pawes hanging at their noses. One 
bad the bead of a wolfe hanging in a chaine for a jewell, his 
tobacco pipe three-quarters of a yard long, prettily carved 
with a bird, a deere, or some such devise at the great end, suf- 
ficient to beat out one’s braines.’’ 
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Smith has given us a spirited sketch of one of 
these gigantic warriors, “the greatest of them,” thus 
attired : 

“The calfe of whose leg was three-quarters of a yard about, 


and all the rest of his limbes so answerable to that proportion, 
that he seemed the goodliest man we ever beheld. His bayre, 


the one side was long the other shave close, with a ridge over | 


his crowne like a cock’s combe. His arrows were five quarters 
long, headed with the splinters of a white chrystall-like stone, 
in forme of a hearte an inche broad, and an inehe ani a halfe 
or more long. ‘These he wore in a wolve’s skinne at his backe 
for his quiver, his bow in the one band and his club in the 
other, as is described.” 


All the territory now comprised in Cecil, Harford, | 


Baltimore, Howard, Carroll, Frederick, and Mont- 
gomery Counties was the favorite hunting-ground of 
this formidable tribe, which scoured all the country 
between the Delaware and the Potomac, and spread 
terror and dismay through the distant and less warlike 
tribes of Southern and Western Maryland and parts 
of Virginia. 

About the year 1621 the pinnace “ Tiger,” with 
twenty-six men, was sent from Jamestown, under the 
direction of an experienced trader named Spilman, to 
trade for corn with the Indians near the head of nay- 
igation ou the Potomac. Arriving opposite the present 
site of Washington City, Spilman left five men on 
board of his vessel, and with the remainder landed 
among the Nacostines, or Avascostan Indians, who 
lived in that vicinity.’ Soon after, he was attacked 
by the Indians, and all of his party were either killed 
or taken prisoners, and among the latter was Capt. 
Henry Fleet. Remaining in captivity for several 
years, Fleet returned to England, where a contempo- 
rancous writer thus mentions him : 

‘Here is one, whose name is Fleet, newly come from Vir- 
ginia, who being lately ransomed from the Indians, with whom 
he bath long lived, till he hath left his own language, reporteth 
that he hath oftentimes been within sight of the South Seas; 
that he hath seen Indians besprinkle their paintings with 
powder of gold; that he bad likewise seen rare precious stones 
among them, and plenty of black fox, which of all others is the 
richest fur.” 

By his flattering representations he induced, in 
September, 1627, William Cloberry, a prominent 
merchant of London, to place the pinnace ‘ Para- 
mour,” of one hundred tons burden, under his charge.’ 
He returned to the Iudian town of Yowaccomoco 
(afterwards St, Mary’s City), where he had lived with 
the Indians, and traded largely with them for furs. 
He made a number of voyages across the Atlantic 


1 The suburb opposite the navy-yard is now called Anacostia, 
and Mason’s Island is often called Analostan, both designations 
derived from the nawe of this tribe. 

2 Bruce's “ British State Papers,” 
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with cargoes of fur, and, with Gov. Leonard Calvert, 
before landing his company, made a reconnoissance of 
| the Potomac as far as Piscataway. From his “ Jour- 
_nal of a voyage made in the bark ‘ Virginia’ to Vir- 
| ginia and other parts of the continent of America,” 
it is evident that his trading operations brought him 
into communication with many of the most powerful 
“Indian tribes of Southern and Western Maryland," 
Arriving at Yowaccomoco, he learned that one Charles 
Harman had been trading with the Indians of that 
region for furs during his absence, and had succeeded 
in securing three hundredweight of beaver-skins by 
representing that leet was dead. 


“This relation,” he says, ‘did much trouble me, fearing 
{having contrary winds) that the Indians might be persuaded 
to dispose of all their beaver before they could have notice of 
my being in safety, they themselves having no use at all for it, 
heing not accustomed to take pains to dress it and make coats 
of it. Monday, the 2Ist of Muy (L632), we came to an anchor 
at the mouth of the river, where hastening ashore I sent two 
Indians in company with my brother Edward to the Emperor, 
being three days’ journey towards the Falls.” 


By the 26th of May he “came to the town of 
Patomack” (Potomac Town, supposed to be, at the 
mouth of Potomac Creek, in Virginia), and on the 
1st of June, “ with a northwest wind, we set sail, and 


| the 3d we arrived at the Emperor's.” There was but 
little friendship, Fleet relates, between the Emperor 
and the Nacostines, ‘he being fearful to punish 
them, because they are protected by the Massomacks, 
or Cannyda Indians.” The 13th of June Fleet 


“had some conference with an interpreter of Massomack, and 
of divers others Indians that had been Jately with them, whose 
relation was very strange in regard to the abundance of people 
there, compared to all the other poor number of natives which 
are in Patomack and places adjacent, where are not above five 
thoaszand persons, and also of the infinite store of beaver they 
use in coats. Divers were the imaginations that I did conceive 
about this discovery, and understanding that the river was not 
for shipping, where the people were, not [nor] yet for boats to 
pass, but for canoes only.” 


The neighboring Indians endeavored to dissuade 
Fleet from his design of penetrating into this new 
country, but he declined to listen to their representa- 
tions, and sent his brother and two trusty Indians 
with presents to the chiefs of this region. 


“I find the Indians of that prosperous place,” he says, “are 
governed by four kings, whose towns are of several names,— 
Tonhoga, Mosticum, Shaunetowa, and Moserabak,—reported 
above thirty thousand persons, and that they have palisades 
about the towns, made with great trees, and with seaffolds 
upon the walls. On Monday, the 24th of June, we set sail for 
the town of Tohoga, where we came to an anchor two leagues 
short of the Falls,4 being in the lutitude of 41°, on the 26th of 


3 This voyage was commenced on the 4th of July, 1631. 


* Nine miles above Washington, 
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June. This place, without all question, is the most pleasant 
and healthful place in all this country, and most convenient for 
habitation, the air temperate in summer and not violent in 
winter. It aboundeth with all manner of fish. The Indians, 
in one night commonly, will catch thirty sturgeons in a place 
where the river is not above twelve fathoms broad. And as for 
deer, buffaloes, bears, turkeys, the woods do swarm with them, 
and the soil is exceedingly fertile, but above this place the 
country is rocky and mountainous like Cannida. The 27th of 
June I manned my shallop and went up with the flood, the 
tide rising about four feet in height at this place. 

“We had not moved above three miles, but we might hear 
the Falls to roar about six miles, by which it appears that the 
river is separated with rocks, but only in that one piace, for 
beyond is a fair river. The 3d of July my brother with the two 
Tndianz came thither, in which journey they were seven days 
going and five days coming back to this place. They all did 
affirm that in one palisado, and that being the last of thirty, 
there were three hundred honses, and in every house forty skins 
at least, in bundles and piles.” 


On the 11th of July he received a visit from 
“seven lusty men, with strange attire,” of haughty 
language and demeanor, who called themselyes Mos- 
tikums, but who, as Ileet afterwards learned, 

“were of a people three days’ journey from there, and were 
called Herecheenes (Iroquois?), who with their own beaver, 
and what they get of those that do adjoin upon them, do drive 


a trade in Cannida at the plantation, which is fifteen days 
journey from this place.” 


The Susquehannoughs, or Minquas, or Andastes, 
or Conestogues, or Gaudastogues, as they were some- 
times called, were engaged in active hostilities against 
the colonists and friendly tribes from the first settle- 
ment of the colony on March 27, 1634. The policy 
of the early settlers of Maryland was to treat the In- 
dians with justice, moderation, and kindness, and to 
buy the land from them. The settlement of St. 
Mary’s was purchased by Leonard Calvert for a quan- 
tity of axes, hoes, and broadcloth, articles of real value 
to the Indians, who, indeed, were the more ready to 
part with the territory from the fact that they were 
suffering from the continued inroads of the fierce Sus- 


quehannoughs, who had harassed: them so cruelly that | 


they had already determined to abandon their Jands 
and seek safer homes elsewhere. Some were allowed 
to remain on part of the purchased territory, and their 
wives and children were employed as servants in the 
settlers’ families; others were allotted reservations, 
with full rights of hunting and fishing in the woods 
and streams. They very cheerfully submitted to the 
dominion of the whites for the sake of the protection 
against the Susquehannoughs, which their ancestors 
tried to purchase from Smith with the offer of per- 
petual subjection. The friendly Indians were pro- 
tected against their enemies and secured in the en- 


1 Father White's Narrative, pp. 36, 37. 


joyment of their rights, and many of them, such as 
the Yaocomicos, Potopacos, Piscataways,* Patuxents,* 
and others, rarely wavered from their amicable rela- 
tions. The two strong and warlike tribes of Mary- 
land—the Nanticokes and Susquehannoughs—pre- 
served an independent existence, and at the time of 
the first settlement of the province there was a 
feud between them, and the former, as well as the 
latter, were often invaded by the Iroquois. As if 
this were not enough, the Nanticokes were frequently 
embroiled with the whites, and war was several times 
declared against them. Under this double pressure 
they yielded at last, and requested to be put on the same 
footing as the Piscataways. The Iroquois, however, 
continued to harass them, and finally brought them 
under subjection. About the middle of the eighteenth 
century, by advice or command of the Six Nations 
(who stipulated in a treaty with the province that the 
Nanticokes should be permitted to leave Maryland 
and settle where the Six Nations should appoint), a 
portion of the tribe left the province, carrying with 
them the bones of their ancestors, and removed to 
Otsiningo (now Binghamton, N. Y.), where they 
joined some fragments of the Shawnees and Mo- 
hickanders, and made a league under the name of the 
Three Nations. Others seem to have settled in Wy- 
oming, Pa., and others again, if the theory be correct 
which identifies the Conoys, or Kanawhas, with the 
Nanticokes, to have removed to the vicinity of the 
rivers which now bear their name. As late as 1852 
a remnant of the tribe (about one hundred) was living 
on Grand River, north of Lake Erie, in Canada 
West. 

The interposition of the colonists in behalf of the 
peaceable and friendly tribes of Piscataways, Patux- 
ents, and Yoamacos had from the first secured the hos- 
tility of the Susquehannoughs, who took occasion as 


_ they followed the war-path against their savage ene- 


mies of the south, or the back settlers of Virginia, to 
strike a blow at the unprotected Marylanders ; and at 
times they organized expeditions with the express 
purpose of surprising the frontier plantations, mur- 

3 Mr. Davis, in his “ Day-Star,” says “the territory of the 
Piscataways, whose prominent chief bore the title of emperor, 
was bounded in one direction by the country of the Sasquehan- 
noughe, in another by the region of the Patuxents. It also 
embraced a part of the country bordering upon the Patapseo 
and upon the Potomae, including Piseataway Creek, and prob- 
ably the sites both of Washington and of Bultimore.” The 
confederates of the Pisontaways were the Doags, Mattawomans,- 
Chapticos, and the Mattawas. ‘The latter tribe inhabited the 
lands near Baltimore, 

3 The Patuxents, whose principal seat was upon the river of 
that name, included a Jarge number of smaller tribes, remark- 
able for their friendliness towards the whites. 
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Even the devoted and fearless Jesuit missionaries who 
were engaged in converting the Indians to Chris- 
tianity began seriously to think of abandoning their 
station on the Patuxent River and establishing them- 
selves at Potupaco (Port Tobacco), which was less 
exposed to the ravages of this cruel and warlike tribe. 

Friendly relations having been re-established in the 
beginning of 1639 with the Patuxent Indians, the 
Jesuit missionaries immediately improved the favora- 
ble circumstance by dispersing themselves among the 
Indians in such places as seemed to be most favorable 
for the general diffusion of Christianity. ‘The annual 
letter of 1639 says,— 


“Father Andrew White is distant” from St. Mary's City | 


“one hundred and twenty miles, to wit: at Kittamaquindi, the 
metropolis of Paseatoe, haying lived in the palace of the king 
himself of the place, whom they call Tayac, from the month of 
June, 1639. . . . The salvation of Maquacomen being despaired 
of, Father Andrew White betook himself to him [the Tayao], 
and being treated by him very kindly at the first interview, so 
attached the man to him that he was afterward: held by him 
in the greatest love and veneration; of which thing this is the 
strongest proof that he was unwilling that the father should 
use any other hospitality than of his palace. Nor was the 
queen inferior to her husband in benevolence to their guest, for 
with her own hands (which thing the wife of our treasurer also 
does willingly) she is accustomed to prepare meat fur bim and 
bake bread, with no less care than labor, 

“So not long after the coming of Father White to his palace, 
the Tayac was in danger from a severe disease; and when forty 
conjurers bad in vain tried every remedy, the father, by per- 
mission of the sick mau, administered medicine, to wit: a cer- 
tain powder of known efficacy mixed with holy water, and took 
care, the day after, by the assistance of the boy whom he had 
with him, to open up one of his veins for blood-letting. After 
this the sick mun began daily to grow better; not long after 
became altogether well. Restored from the disease entirely, of 
himself he resolved, as soon as possible, to be initiated in the 
Christian rites; not himself only, but his wife also and two 
daughters; for as yet he has no male offspring. Father White 
is now diligently engaged in their instruction: nor do they 
slothfully reecive the heavenly doctrine, for, by the light of 
heaven poured upon them, they have long since found out the 
errors of their former life. The king has excbanged the skins, 
with which he was heretofore clothed, for a garment made in 
our fashion; he makes also a little endeavor to learn our lan- 
guage. 

“Having put away bis concubines from him, he lives con- 
tent with one wife, that he may the more freely (as he says) 
have leisure to pray to God. He abstains from meat on the 
days in which it is forbidden by the Christian laws; and men 
that are heretics who do otherwise, or are of that name, he 
thinks ougbt to be called bad Christians. . . . But the greatest 
hope is, that when the family of the king is purified by bap- 
tism, the conversion of the whole empire will speedily take 
place.” 


dering their oceupants and plundering their dwellings. | remains were buried with the solemn rites of the 


Catholic Church. The writer adds,— 


“No one, however, was more yehemently moved at the sight 
of the dying neophyte than the Tayac, who afterwards earn~ 
estly insisted that he too should receive the gift of baptism. 
The thing being considered in council, it appeared that it would 
be for the greater glory of God if it be deferred a little until it 
could be performed with splendid display, in the greatest solem- 
nity, and in the sight of his countrymen; his wife also, and 
his children, coming to a participation of his joy and gladness. 
The king, at length, won over by the attentions of the Catho- 
lies, and greatly delighted with their prolonged hospitality, 
returued home, the same Father White being his attendant, 
whither as soon as he eame he gave command to his people to 
prepare the church by next Pentecost, the time appointed for 
the next baptizm, On that day, at Kittamaquindi, the Gov- 


| ernor and other distinguished men of the colony contemplated 


The writer then proceeds to describe the execution _ 


of an Indian convicted of the murder of an English- 
man. ‘The culprit was converted to Christianity be- 
fore his death, which he met with fortitude, and his 


honoring by their presence, and by whatever other means they 
ean, the Christian sacraments and the second better birth of the 
Tayac, a merciful God causing this thing to turn out to the 
good of all,—to his glory, to our reward, and to the salvation 
of the whole tribe.” 


The Tayac mentioned in the last letter as king or 
emperor of Piscataway was also called Chitomacon, 
or Chitomachen. The latter appears to have been 
his proper name, and ’ayae an appellation expressing 
his rank or dignity. He had been represented as a 
chief of great power, exercising authority over several 
of the neighboring tribes. His capital, called Kit- 
tamaquindi, was at or near the present village of 
Piscataway, about fifteen miles from Washington City. 

The annual letter of 1640 gives an account of the 
baptism and marriage of this barbaric prince. So im- 


| portant was the event considered, that we find Gov- 


ernor Calvert and others of the principal men in the 
colony making a journey into the wilderness to be 
present at it, As an incident in history it may be 
placed beside the baptism of Pocahontas, which has so 
often inspired the artist's pencil. As that ceremony 
secured for Virginia the friendship of the great 
chief Powhatan, so the baptism of the Tayac gained for 
the infant colony of Maryland the good will and alli- 
ance of the most powerful of the neighboring chief- 
tains, without whose friendship its existence would 
probably have been seriously imperiled, The letter 
Tuns,— 


“Tn this mission this year have been four priests and one 
coadjutor, We stated last year what hope we had conceived 
of converting the Tayae. or the emperor of what they call Pas- 
catoe. From that time, such is the kindness of God, the event 
has not disappointed the expectation, for he has joined our 
faith, some others also being brought over with him, and on the 
5th of July, 1640, when he was sufficiently instructed in the 
mysteries of the faith, in a solemn manner he received the 
sacramental waters in a little chapel, which, for that purpose 
and for divine worship, he had erected out of bark, after the 


| manner of the Indians, At the same time the queen, with an 


infant at the breast, and others of the principal men, whom he 
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especially admitted to his councils, together with his little son, 
were regenerated in the baptismal font. To the emperor, who 
was called Chitomachen before, was given the name of Charles; 
to his wife, thatof Mary. The others, in receiving the Christian 
faith, had Christian names allotted to them. The Governor 
War present at the ceremony, together with his secretary and 
‘many others; nor was anything wanting in display which our 
means could supply. 

“Tn the afternoon the king and queen were united in matri- 
mony in the Christian manner; then the great holy cross was 
erected, in carrying which to its destined place the king, Gov- 
ernor, secretary, and others lent their shoulders and hands; 
two of us in the mean time chanting before them the litany in 
honor of the Blessed Virgin.” 


In the mean time the Susquehannough Indians con- 
tinued their depredations, for the records exhibit for 
many years lamentable accounts of the murders, 
house-burnings, and robberies committed by them 
upon the inhabitants of the territory now embraced in 
Montgomery, Ann Arundel, Prince George's, Balti- 
more, Harford, Cecil, and Kent Counties. In 1662 
the colonists were at peace with the Susquehannoughs, 
but both of these were at war with the Senecas, who 
were devastating the few scattered settlements of the 
English along the western tributaries of the Chesa- 
peake Bay. 

In the spring of 1662 they penetrated as far south 
as the head of South River, which seems to have 
alarmed the Council, for they ordered all the powder 
and shot to be seized for the use of the colony, and 
that scouts should be sent to the head-waters of all 
rivers emptying into the head of the bay, with orders 
to arrest or kill all Indians found there. The troubles 
with the Senecas grew worse, and on July 4, 1663, 
the Council was informed by the inhabitants of Balti- 
more County at the head of the bay that the Indians 
had recently murdered two of the settlers, and another 
near Patapsco River, with two youths whom it was 
believed they had cither killed or carried off. For 
nearly twelve years a fierce war was kept up between 
the Susquehannoughs and Senecas, success being 
mostly on the side of the former tribe ; but a more for- 
widable enemy than even the Senecas had by this time 
invaded them,—the smallpox, which first appeared 
among them in 1661, and whose ravages became 
terrible. In 1673 they only numbered about three 
hundred warriors, while ten years before they had 
been able to muster seven hundred ; and probably the 
mortality was even greater among the women aod 
children. 

When the Hurons, who were of Iroquois stock, 
were finally overthrown, the survivors fled for refuge 
to the Andastes, or Susquehannoughs, from whom they 
had before received promises of assistance. The pro- 
tection thus afforded seems to have been resented by © 
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the Iroquois Confederacy, or Five Nations, and war 
being declared between them and the Susquehan- 
noughs in 1662, the warriors of the latter tribe car- 
ried such devastation into the land of the Senecas (one 
of the Five Nations) that these were forced to seek the 
aid of the French. The Dutch writers, under date of 
1661-62, relate that the Susquehannoughs, or Min- 
quas, though they had suffered severely from the 
smallpox, had engaged in a war with the Senecas, 
and that “in May, 1663, an army of sixteen hundred 
Senecas marched against the Minquas and laid siege 
to a little fort defended by a hundred men, who, 
armed with firearms and even cannon, relying, too, on 
speedy aid from their countrymen, and from the 
Marylanders, with whom they had really made peace, 
defended themselves vigorously, and at last compelled 
the Senecas to raise the siege.” The war between the 
Andastes and Iroquois continued for many years, with 
almost constant victory for the former. But disease 
accomplished what the Five Nations could not, and 
the reduced tribe was finally defeated, the Relation of 
1676-77 speaking of the Andastes as utterly exter- 
minated after a resistance of twenty years. That 
Maryland took part in the final defeat of this heroic 
nation is evident from the language of the Iroquois 
deputies at the treaty of Lancaster in 1744, “ We 
do not remember,” they say, “ that we have ever been 
employed by the Great King to conquer others; if it 
is so, it is beyond our memory. We do remember 
we were employed by Maryland to conquer the Con- 
estogues (Susquehannoughs), and that the second time 
we were at war with them we carried them off.” 

The Susquehannoughs having been reduced by dis- 
ease and warfare to about three huudred warriors, 
in 1674 were terribly defeated by the Senecas, and 
driven from their homes at the head of the Chesa- 
peake to the territory formerly oceupied by the Pis- 
eataways, near the Maryland and Virginia boundary, 
the latter tribe having been removed by the Assem- 
bly to lands on the Potomac River, near the present 
site of Georgetown, afterwards in Frederick County. 
Here they established themselves in an old Indian 
fortification. Here the Senecas pursued them, and 
did some damage to the plantations on both sides of 
the river. 

In the summer of 1675 a white man was found 
lying covered with wounds at the door of his house 
near Stafford, Va., and the corpse of a friendly In- 
dian by his side. Before dying he declared that In- 
dians had been the murderers. Col. Mason and Capt. 
Brent at once collected a party of militia, and followed 
the trail up the Potomac and across that river into 
Maryland. 


Here the party divided; the detachment under 
Brent found a wigwam belonging to some of the 
Doage tribe, surrounded it, and summoned the inmates 
to come forth. A chief obeyed, and was at once shot 
dead by Brent. The others within rushed forth, and 
all, ten in number, were shot down, only a boy being 
spared. In the mean time Mason's party had also 
found and surrounded a wigwam, and as the Indians 
came out at his summons they were fired on and four- 
teen killed, the firing only ceasing when a chief run- 
ning up to Mason called out that they were Susque- 
hannoughs and friends. The survivors denied all 
knowledge of the murder, which they said had been 
done by a marauding band of Senecas. Shortly 
after this several other murders were committed on 
both sides of the river, aud terror and excitement 
prevailed. Disbelieving the innocence of the Susque- 
hannoughs, or desirous of ridding themselves of their 
neighborhood, the Marylanders and Virginians organ- 
ized a joint attack upon their fortress, the Virginia 
troops being led by Col. John Washington (great- 
grandfather of Gen, George Washington), Gol. Mason, 
and Maj. Alderton, and the Marylanders by Maj. 
Thomas Trueman, one of the Governor’s Council. The 
Maryland force were assisted by Piscataway, Chaptico, 
Matawoman, Pamunky, and Nansemy Indians. On 


Sunday morning, Sept. 25, 1675, the Maryland troops | 


appeared before the fort, summoned the chiefs to a 
parley, and charged them with the recent murders, 
which they solemnly denied, laying the blame on the 
Senecas. 
of the Patapsco, and they offered guides for their pur- 
During the conference the Virginians had 
joined the Marylanders, and their commanders reiter- 
ated the charges, which the Indians persisted in de- 
nying, insisting that they were friends, and as proof 
of their assertions showing a silver medal with a 
black and yellow ribbon—the Baltimore colors—and 
certain papers which had been given them by Goy- 
ervor Calvert as a safe-conduct and pledge of amity. 
Trueman, it is said, professed himself satisfied of their 
innocence, and promised that no harm should befall 
them, 
Allen, who had been sent to one of the scenes of 
recent murder, returned, bringing with him the bodies 
of the victims, and arrived at the camp while the con- 
ference was being held with the chiefs. The passions 
of the militiamen were roused to fury by the sight of 
the mangled bodies, and the Virginia officers demanded 
the instant execution of the chiefs, Col. Washington, 
according to the testimony of a witness, being par- 
ticularly furious, shouting, “ What! should we keep 
them any longer? Let us knock them on the head.” 


These, they said, were now near the head 


suit. 


On the following morning, however, Capt. 
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Despite the reluctance of Trueman, five of the chiefs 
were bound, led away, and tomahawked, one only 
being spared. The remainder in the fort bravely de- 
fended themselves for six weeks, after which time, 
their provisions giving out, they made their escape by 
night, 

For this breach of faith Maj. Trueman was cited 
before the bar of the Lower House, and Robert Car- 
ville, attorney-general, Messrs. Burgess, Cheseldyn, 
Stephens, and others brought in articles of impeach- 
ment against him, addressed to the proprietary, and 
supported by affidavits. These charge, first, that he 
caused the chiefs to be seized and executed after they 
had come out under assurance of safety, and had 
shown the paperand medal as evidence of their being 
friends to Maryland. Secondly, that he caused the 
execution without previously obtaining the proprie- 
tary’s authority. Thirdly, that he failed to procure a 
signed declaration of the Virginia officers that the 
execution was by their advice and consent. They 
therefore conclude that Trueman had broken his com- 
mission and instructions, and pray his lordship and the 
Upper House “ to take such order with the said Maj. 
Thomas Trueman as may be just and reasonable.” - 

These articles and depositions being laid before 
the Upper House, Trueman was brought to trial on 
May 27, 1676, before the Lord Proprietary, Col. 
Samuel Chew, chancellor and secretary, and Cols. 
Wharton and Tailler, sitting as a court of impeach- 
ment, and it was voted, nemine contradicente, that 
the accused was guilty of the first article of im- 
peachment, and the Upper House was requested to 
send a message to the Lower House, desiring them to 
draw a bill of attainder against him. The bill was 
at once drawn and sent to the Upper House, which 
on the Ist of June responded by a message saying 
that the penalties therein prescribed were far too light 
for “so horrid a crime” and. breach of the publie 
faith. That if Trueman escaped so lightly the jus- 
tice and dignity of the province would be brought 
into contempt, and the Indians set an example of bad 
faith likely to have disastrous consequences. That, 
moreover, the Assembly will be looked upon as coun- 
tenancing rather than abhorring the acts of Trueman. 

To this the Lower House replied that circumstances 
were shown at the trial that extenuated the conduct 
of the accused ; for instance, “ the eager impetuosity 
of the whole field, as well Marylanders as Virginians, 
at the sight of the Christians murdered at Mr. Hin- 
son's,”’ the identification of several of the chiefs as 
the murderers, and the necessity of the act to prevent 
a meeting. They therefore refused to recede from 
their former position. 
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The Upper House on the 12th answered that the 
bill was an attainder only in name; that they never 
would consent “to inflict a pecuniary punishment 
upon a person accused of murder by one house and 


condemned by the other; and that it was against | 


their privileges for the bill to be pressed on them any 
further.” The Lower House unanimously decided that 
Trueman, though guilty of the charge, was not de- 
serving of death, and the Upper House remaining 
firm, he escaped his deserved punishment. He was, 
however, dismissed from the Council. 

It has been said that the Indians left in the fort 
after the massacre of the chiefs defended themselves 
until their provisions gave out and then escaped by 
night. They went with the fires of rage and revenge 
burning in their hearts, and marked their southward 
march by a track of devastation and slaughter. At 
least sixty settlers paid the penalty of that deed of 
treachery and cruelty. 
Nathaniel Bacon, of Virginia; and this aroused Bacon, 


One of them was a servant of | 


| 


aman of bold and adventurous spirit, to apply for a | 


commission to raise and command a force against the 


Susquehannoughs, the consequences of which were — 
the’utter crushing of the tribe and the revolt which 


bears Bacon’s name in Virginian history. 

A remnant of the Susquchannoughs that had been 
carried off by the Iroquois in a war with that pation 
must have maintained a separate existence, for we find 
that Penn, in 1701, entered into a regular treaty with 
Conoodagtok, king of the Susquehannoughs, Min- 
quays, or Conestoga Indians; but it would seem that 
on this occasion a representative from the Onondago 
tribe was present. As a subject tribe we meet with 
the Susquehannoughs for many years in the negotia- 
tions of the league, and though some of them appear 
to have been removed to Onoghguage, a little band 
remained at Conestoga, where, joined by some Nanti- 
cokes, they formed a small village. In 1763, we are 
told, “they were still at their old castle, numbering 
only twenty, inhabiting a cluster of squalid cabins, 
living by beggary and the sale of baskets, brooms, and 
wooden ladles. An Indian war (Pontiac's) then deso- 
lated the frontier, and the Paxton boys, suspecting 
these poor wretches, and finding in the Bible sufficient 
commission to destroy the heathen, attacked the vil- 
lage, and killed six of them, the only oceupants at the 
time. The fourteen survivors were taken to Lancas- 
ter by the sheriff,and shut up in the jail-yard for pro- 
tection, but they could not escape the Paxton boys, 
who, while the townspeople were at church, burst into 
the jail and massacred the helpless objects of their 
fury.’ Thus perished at the hands of a cowardly mob 
the last remnant of that once powerful and noble tribe 


which had lorded it over the whole of Maryland, and 
which had often vanquished the fiercest and most for- 
midable of the Indian confederacies. 

The Indians that roamed over the upper counties 
of Western Maryland belonged to the Shawanese 
tribe, a subdivision of the Algonquin group. Ac- 
cording to a tradition of recent origin, the Shawnees, 
or Shawanese, were primarily identical with the Kick- 
apoo nation ; but they moved eastward, and a part are 
suid to have remained in 1648 along the Fox River, 
while the main body, met south of Lake Hrie by the 
Troquois, were driven to the banks of the Cumberland 
River. 

The basin of the Cumberland River is marked by 
the earliest geographers as the locality of the Shaw- 
nese, who connected the southeastern Algonquins with 
the western,’ and there is authority for the statement 
that they were inhabitants of this territory before the 
settlement of the Europeans on the continent. In 
1682, when Penn made his celebrated treaty with the 
Indians, in the neighborhood of the present city of 
Philadelphia, the Shawnees were a party to the treaty 
in common with other tribes who composed the great 
nation of Algonquins, and they must have been con- 
sidered a very prominent band from the fact of their 
having preserved the treaty in their own possession, as 
we are informed that at a subsequent conference held 
with them and the Mingoes many years afterwards, 
probably in 1701, by the Governor of Pennsylvania, 
the Shawnees produced this treaty written on parch- 
ment, 

It would seem that after the treaty of 1682 a part 
of the Shawnees lived near Winchester, Va , but that 
the principal band removed from their hunting-ground 
in Kentucky, on the Cumberland River, to the head- 
waters of one of the great rivers of South Carolina, 
perhaps the Congaree; and at a later day four hun- 
dred of them who had wandered-in the woods for 
four years were found a little north of the head-waters 
of the Mobile River, on their way to the country of 
the Musecogees, or Creeks. 

In the year 1684, La Salle, a Frenchman, set out on 
a second expedition for the discovery of the mouth of 
the Mississippi, but before he had effected his object 
he was murdered by the Indians. In 1694, M. Iber- 
ville set out on a voyage of the same character, and 
ou the 14th of August a basket was found in the 
possession of some Indians containing a paper upon 
which the names of many individuals belonging to La 
Salle’s expedition were written, and a letter addressed 
to M. D. Zanti, from which it was learned that he had 


' Harvey's “ History of the Shawnee Indians.” 
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descended to the sea with twenty Canadians and thirty 
Shawnee Indians from the river Wabash. This ap- 
pears to have been on the first expedition of La Salle, 
which was of course prior to the one above mentioned, 
which was in the year 1684, but how long before is 
unknown. Thus it seems that previous to the year 
1684 some of the Shawnees lived on the Wabash, 
but what became of the thirty Shawnees who accom- 
panied La Salle we are not informed; it is thought, 
however, that they made their way into Florida or 
Texas, and never returned to the Wabash country. 
About 1678 seventy families of the Shawnees removed } 
from South Carolina and settled on the Susquehanna 
River, in Pennsylvania. Others of the same tribe 
soon followed, so that the number of fighting men of 
this tribe in Pennsylvania in 1732 amounted to seven 
hundred, half of whom were from the South. This 
number, it is presumed, only included the band that 
had gone to South Carolina; but as it is evident that 
these seven hundred warriors did not include all the 
Shawnees, the remainder can be accounted for by 
another band, referred to by Cadwallader Colden, who, 
after remarking, in 1745, that the Shawnees were the 
most restless of all the Indian tribes, says that one 
tribe of them had gone to New Spain (now I"lorida), 
This band of four hundred and fifty, who were found | 
north of the head-waters of the Mobile River, prob- 
ably never returned to Pennsylvania, while the band 
which had lived near Winchester probably removed 
to the Alleghany, near Fort Duquesne, and afterwards 
to Cape Girardeau, between the Whitewater and Mis- 
sissippi Rivers. 

The Iroquois claimed sovereignty over the Shaw 
nees, and drove them to the West, where they took 
active part in the various Indian wars that from time 
to time broke forth in vain attempts to stay the prog- 
ress of white civilization. In 1731, rejecting the 
English missionaries, they negotiated with the French, 
and gave early aid to them in the final struggle; but 
in 1758 they were won over by the appearance of 
Gen. Forbes. After the fall of Canada they joined 
Pontiac, and were active in hostilities till subdued by 
Bouquet. In 1774 they participated in the battle of 
Point Pleasant, and in 1779 twice repulsed the attacks 
of Col. Bowman, They joined in the peace of 1786, 
but under English influence took part in the Miami 
war, in the campaigns against Gens. Harmar and St. 
Clair, till they were finally reduced by Gen. Wayne, 
and submitted under the treaty of Greenville in 1795. | 
The main party were at this time on the Scioto, but 
some had crossed into Missouri, where the Spaniards 
gave them land. Another band moved South. In | 
the war of 1812 some of the bands were won by the | 


English. Urged by Tecumseh and his brother, the 
Prophet, they endeavored to unite all the Indians of 
the West against the Americans, but those in Ohio 
remained faithful. The Missouri band ceded their 
lands to the government in 1825, and the Obio band 
in 1831. Tn 1854 the band of Shawnees proper in 
that part of the Indian Territory now included in 
Kansas numbered nine hundred, on a reservation of 
one million six hundred thousand acres; but by treaty 
the tribal relation was ended, and the lands were di- 
vided in severalty. Besides these, there were in 1872 
ninety in the Quapaw agency, and six hundred and 
sixty-three in the Sac and Fox agency. 

Of the region bordering on the Upper Potomac, 
however, 


“ there is no history,” says a distinguished writer, ‘ either writ- 
ten or oral, to enlighten us as to the events of un epoch earlier 
than about 1728. 

“At that date there was located in the province of Maryland, 
at the junction of two streams known as the Cohongaronta and 
the Cainetucue, an Indian town, which also bore the latter name, 
The town of Caiuctucue was bailt on the ground lying between 
these streams, from their confluence to a point some distance up 
the river Cobongaronta, the greater portion of the town being 
located upon the site of the west side of the present city of 
Cumberland. Otber towns were dotted along the river’s bank 
for a distance of more than furty miles, the most easterly being 
the present site of Oldtown, Allegany Co., Md. <A century 
ago the settlement at that point was called ‘Shawanese Old- 
town,’ butof late years the explanatory prefix has been entirely 
dropped, and the place is now simply known as Oldtown. Other 
villages were scattered about between the Virginia and Penn- 
sylvania lines, two of which were not far distant from Caiuc- 
tucue. One of these was located in the narrow valley, three 
miles westward, on the hanks of Braddock's Run, on what is 
now known as the Hekles’ place, and within a few yards of the 
line of the present National road, just where it is crossed by 
the Eckhart Railroad, Within the memory of men now living 
there were many relics of this village in existence. 

“The ground was heavily timbered throughout that valley, 
and a clearing of several acres had been made there, in which 
were still to he seen the remnants of the small buts used by the 
natives. Just across the ridge, in Cash Valley, was another 
village of the same character, and still another of greater di- 
mensions was situated near the spot on which Cresaptown 
stands, probably a little nearer the river. The date of the de- 
cline and fall of the town of Caiuctucuo is left to conjecture, 
but it was abandoned privr to 1751, as is shown by the earliest 
map of this region, made in that year, which simply marks the 
territory in question as ‘Abandoned Shawanese Lands,’ and 
at that time ‘many bands of Indians of other tribes, with scat- 
tered lodges, were found here by the hardy pioneers, whose 
venturesome spirits led them so far beyond the limits of eivil- 
ization, while the Shawanese thickly peopled the banks of the 
Ohio and the Monongahela west of the Alleghanies,’ "1 


In its day and generation, however, Caiuctucuc was 
a town of respectable dimensions, built after the fash- 
ion of Indian villages’in general. It was simply an 


1 Lowdermilk’s “ History of Cumberland,” 
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aggregation of cabins or wigwams, constructed by fix- 
ing saplings in the ground in a circle and tying the 
flexible ends together at the top, so as to form a con- 
ical cage or frame-work, which was covered with skins 
or sheets of bark. A better style of house, such as 
the chiefs used, was constructed by inclosing an ob- 
long space in the same manner, Holes were cut in 
the sides for windows, and an opening left at the top 
to allow the smoke to escape, the fireplace occupying 
the centre part of the floor. Mats of grass or rushes 
were sometimes used to partition off an apartment. 
The mode of fortification was by inclosing the whole 
town, or a part of it, including the chief’s house, with 
a strong and close stockade. Within this stockade 
was the council-fire, around which they gathered to 
discuss public matters or for religious ceremonies. 

The land about the village was held in common, 
but to each family a portion was allotted for cultiva- 
tion, the agricultural tasks devolving upon the women. 
Each family delivered a part of the crop to the chief, 
and it was placed in a general store-house to be used 
for the chief’s subsistence, for the entertainment of 
guests, and as a reserve in case of scarcity or siege. 
They cultivated maize, beans, tobacco, and several va- 
rieties of the melon and gourd. The confederate 
tribes exercised common rights of forestry over the 
surrounding wilderness; but certain natural bounda- 
ries, such as rivers and streams, distinguished the 
territory of each from its neighbors. 

The tribe was subject to its chief, who had absolute 
power over his people, and whose authority descended 
in the female line. When the chief died he was suc- 
ceeded by his brother of the same mother, or failing 
a brother, by his sister's son ; the alleged reason being 
that descent derived through the mother is certain, 
while that through the father was uncertain. This 
custom would seem to point to a time when conjugal 
fidelity was rarer among the women than the early 
writers represent it. Next to the chief, or “ king,” of 
the tribe was the werowance, or general, who had com- 
mand of all expeditions, whether peaceful or hostile. 
Such warriors as had distinguished themselves in 
council or battle were honored with a title which the 
early travelers and historians give as cockarouse, and 
these, with the chief, the werowance, and a “ medicine- 
man,” or conjuror, formed the ordinary council of the 
tribe. 

This medicine-man was a person of great impor- 
tance, combining in himself the functions of physician 
and magician, as is generally the case among savage 
tribes, who look upon disease as the result of a hostile 
incantation or the anger of a malignant or offended 
spirit. They were usually initiated into their profes- 


sion by a long period of preparation, including pro- 
tracted fasting, solitude, severe penances, and fre- 
quently the administration of narcotic drugs. This 
regimen produced hallucinations. in which medicines 
or charms were revealed to them by spirits, and a hys- 
terical or epileptic tendency superinduced, which, 
under nervous excitement, readily gave rise to parox- 
ysms, 

Their modes of powwowing were various, but 
usually began with drum-beating, shaking of rattles, 
and chanting by the assistants, and furious dancing 
and gesticulation on the part of the conjuror, until he 
was seized with convulsions, real or simulated, and 
rolled upon the ground with face distorted and mouth 
foaming. Sometimes he howled forth his oracle in 
this condition, and then it was understood to be a 
spirit that possessed him speaking with his voice; at 
other times he fell prostrate and apparently lifeless, 
and did not deliver his oracle until he recovered his 
senses, when he announced that his soul had quitted 
his body and journeyed to the world of spirits, 
whence it brought the desired answer. In their med- 
ical practice they combined these conjurations with 
treatment of a more orthodox sort, administering 
drugs, using scarification, cauterization, and other 
remedies; and in both capacities they were regarded 
with great veneration. ‘These medicine-men also took 
a prominent part in the religious ceremonies, solemn 
fasts, and other rites. These had mostly reference to 
the change of seasons and other events, the chief 
feast being at the maize-harvest, while others signal- 
ized the return of certain sorts of migratory game, 
the ripening of certain fruits, ete. Their festivals 
were celebrated with various ceremonies of a symbol- 
ical character, with singing, dancing, and a grand 
banquet. 

Neither at these festivals nor in their ordinary life 
did these Indians use any beverage but water, some- 
times sweetened with the sap of the sugar-maple, 
until after they had learned the use of spirituous 
liquors from the whites; and to these, Father White 
tells us, the Maryland Indians had at first a great re- 
pugnance, though afterwards drunkenness became a 
prevalent vice with them. The custom of smoking 
tobacco was universal among the tribes at the time of 
the first arrival of the whites, It was regarded, how- 
ever, in a far different light from the same practice 
among ourselves. Tobacco was a sacred herb, a 
precious gift of the Great Spirit to his children, and 
the act of smoking had always something of a cere- 
monial or even religious character. In some tribes 
the chief, standing at the entrance of his cabin at sun- 
rise, saluted the first appearance of the solar disk 
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with solemn wafts of smoke from his pipe. In coun- 
cils and other ceremonies the ca/wmet played an im- 
portant part. It was solemnly lighted by the chief, 
who gave a few whiffs, sometimes directing these to 
the four cardinal points, and then opened the matter 
for consideration ; the pipe was next handed to the 
second in rank, who in turn took two or three whiffs, 
and then delivered his opinion, and thus the pipe 
made the cireuit of the assembly. A large and or- 
namental pipe was kept in each village for the cere- 
monious reception of strangers, whose peaceful or 
hostile intentions were known by their reception of it. 
The chief of the village filled and lighted the peace- 
pipe in the presence of the visitors, and after smoking 
a little handed it to their principal men. If he re- 
fused to smoke, it meant that their intentions were 
hostile, but if he received and smoked it, it was a 
sign of peace, and it was passed alternately according 
to rank between hosts and guests. These pipes were 
adorned with feathers and wings of birds, and what- 
ever other ornament their faney could devise, and 
served also as credentials to traveling ambassadors, 
and, like the herald’s tabard of feudal times, was a 
safe-conduct even among foes. 

At the time of the arrival of the first colonists the 
Maryland Indians clothed themselves in skin, mostly 


extremely soft and pliant. Some, according to Smith, 
used ingeniously-woven mantles of turkey-feathers. 
Their weapons were bows and arrows, pointed with 
pieces of deer-horn, the spurs of the wild turkey, or 
flints skillfully chipped to the requisite shape and keen- 
ness; hatchets of hard grit-stoue ground to an edge 
and grooved for the attachment of a handle, and war- 
clubs of hard wood, sometimes edged with flints. As 
defensive armor they had shields of bark, and Smith 
mentions a kind of light target used by the Massa- 
womekes, made of small sticks woven between strings 
of hemp and silk grass, and proof against arrow-shots. 
The introduction of firearms, however, rendering 
these simple contrivances useless, they were grad- 
ually abandoned. They soon learned to buy improved 
arms, implements, and clothing from the Europeans, 
giving in exchange furs and peltries, and getting 
coarse, heavy cloths, hatchets and knives of steel, 
guns and ammunition, and pieces of iron out of which 
they cut lighter and better heads for their arrows. 
Though iron ore was abundant, none of the Indians 
had the art of melting it, their skill in metallurgy 
being limited to the manufacture of rude articles out 
of native copper, and occasionally gold. Penn's de- 
scription of Indian manners and customs is as graphic 
as it is accurate. 


. 3 # | be the female of any creature. 
of the deer, which the women had the art of dressing pr eeeenrh peo e Siheataet 


“Of their manners and customs,” he says, “there is mueh 
to be said. Twill begin with children. So soon as they are 
born they wash them in water, and while yery young, and in 
cold weather to choose, they plunge them in the river to harden 
and embolden them, Having wrapped them in a cloth, they 
Jay them on a straight thin board, a little more than the length 
and breadth of the child, and swaddle it first upon the board 
to make il. straight,—wherefore all Indians have flat heads,— 
and thus they carry them at their bucks. 

“The children will go very young, at nine months old com- 
monly. hey use only « small cloth round their waist till they 
are large, If boys, they go a-fishing till ripe for the woods, 
which is about fifteen; then they hunt, and after giving some 
proofs of their manhood, by a good return of skins, they may 
marry, else it is a shame to think of a wife. The girls stay 
with their mothers and help to hoe the ground, plant corn, and 
carry burtbens; and they do well to use them young, which they 


must do when they are old, for the wives are the true servants | 


of their husbands. Otherwise the men are very affectionate to 
them. f 

«When the young women are ft for marriage they wear some- 
thing on their heads for an advertisement, but so as their faces 
are hardly to be seen but when they please. The age they 
marry at, if women, is about thirteen or fourteen; if boys, 
seventeen or eighteen; they are seldom older. 

“They are great concealers of their own resentments, brought 
to it, I believe, by the revenge that hath been practiced among 
them; in either of these they are not exceeded by the Italians. 
In sickness they are impatient to be cured, and for it give 
everything, especially for their children, to whom they are ex- 
tremely natural, They drink at those times a teran, or concoc- 
tion of roots in spring water; and if they eat any flesh, it must 
If they die, they bury them 
with their apparel, be they men or women, and the nearest of 
kin fling in something precious with them as a token of true 
love; their mourning is blacking of their faces, which they con- 
tinue fora year. They are choice of the graves of their dead, 
lest they should be lost by time and fall to commonuse. They 
pick off the grass that grows upon them, and heap up the fallen 
earth with great care and exactness. These poor people are 
under adark night in things relating to religion; to be sure the 
traditions of it they have only, yet they believe in a God and 
immortality without the help of metaphysics; for, say they, 
there is a great king that made them, who dwells in a glorious 
country to the southward of them, and that the souls of the 
good ehall go thither, where they shall live again. Their wor- 
ship consists of two parts, sacrifice and cantico; their sacrifice 
iz their first fruits, the first and fattest buck they kill goeth to 
the fire, where he is all burnt, with « mournful ditty of him 
that performeth the ceremony, but with such maryelous fer- 
yeney and labor of the body that they will even sweat to a foam. 
The other part is their cantico, performed by round dances, 
sometimes words, sometimes songs, then shouts; two being in 


| the middle tent begin, and by singing and drumming on a 


| 


board direct the chorus. 

“Their postures in the dance are very antique and differing, 
but all keep measare. This is done with equal earnestness and 
labor, but great appearances of joy. In the fall, when the corn 
cometh in, they begin to feast one another. There have been 
two great festivals already, to which all come that would. I 
was at one myself. Their entertainment was a great seat by a 
& spring, under some shady trees, and twenty fut bucks with 
hot cakes of new corn, both wheat and beans, which they make 
up in square form, in the leaves of the stem, and bake them in 
the ashes, and after that they fall to dancing. But they that 
go must curry a small present in their money; it may he six- 
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pence, which is made of the bone of a fish; the black is with 
them as gold, the white, silver. They call it all wampum. 
The justice they have is pecuniary ; in case of any wrong or evil 
fact, be it murder itself, they atone by feasts and presents of 
their wampum, which is proportioned to the offense or person 
injured, or of the sex they are of; for in case they kill a woman, 
they pay double, and the reason they render is that she can 
raise children, which men cannot do. It is rare that they fall 
out if sober, and if drunk forgive it, saying it was the drink 
and not the man that abused them.” 


Their mode of warfare was altogether of the guerrilla 
sort, consisting chiefly of surprises and ambuscades, 
in which they displayed great skill and cunning. 
Such a thing as a pitched battle between two 
armies in the open field was contrary to all their 
notions of good strategy. When a hostile expedi- 
tion had been determined on by the chief and leading 
warriors in council, it was.made known to the tribe, 
who celebrated the occasion by a solemn dance, in 
which the warriors, bedizened in paint and feathers, 
stated their past or projective exploits, and imitated 
in expressive pantomime the shooting, tomahawking, 
and scalping of their foes. On the appointed day 
they set out in one or more parties, moving, as they 
approached their destination, with extreme wariness 
to prevent discovery, marching often by night in sin- 
gle file, slipping from shadow to shadow, or gliding 
through the forest so stealthily that hardly a twig 
snapped or leaf rustled under the tread of a moc- 
easined foot, until at a given signal they burst upon 
the village with terrific war-whoops. Those of their 
foes who survived after the rage of slaughter was 
glutted they made prisoners, and reserved for death by 
the most cruel tortures their ingenuity could devise; 
in inventing and enduring which the Iroquois—who, 
indeed, have the credit of introducing the custom— 
seem to have surpassed all others, Instances are 
recorded of the tortures of distinguished warriors 
lasting for days, a sort of ‘contest arising between the 
power of cruelty to inflict and that of fortitude to en- 
dure. In the intervals of torment the victim would 
sometimes smoke his pipe and talk on indifferent 
matters with his tormentors; while amid his suffer- 
ing he sang his own exploits, or derided the unskill- 
fulness of his torturers, and taught them devices for 
inflicting more exquisite pain. Women were some- 
times tortured, but usually they were tomahawked 


or shot, unless the captors wanted women, in which 


‘case they were adopted into the tribe. 

One of the most noted species of ornament, which 
answered all the purposes of a circulating medium 
among the Eastern Indians, was wampum, This 
consisted of small cireular bits of sea-shell, smoothly 
ground and polished, with a hole drilled through the 
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| centre of each, by which it might be strung or attached 
ornamentally to the belt or other parts of the dress. 
_ The “ quahog,” or round clam, furnished the principal 
_ material for this coin, the variegated purple portions 
of the shell being much the most valuable. The 
great labor in preparing it was the boring, which was 
effected by a sharp flint." 

“The wompompeague,” says Gookin, “is made principally by 
the Block Tslanders aud Long Island Indians. Upon the sandy 
flats and sbores of those coasts the wilk shells are found. With 
this wompompeague they pay tribute, redeem captives, satisfy 
for murders and other wrongs, purchase peace with their potent 


neighbors, as occasion requires; in a word, it answers all ocea- 
sions with them, as gold and silver doth with us.” 


To effect a clearing and secure a crop with such 
rude implements of stone as they possessed appears to 
us almost an impracticable undertaking; but we are 
_ assured by. early writers that they obtained as large a 
yield from a given quantity of ground as can be pro- 
duced by the assistance of all modern conveniences 
and contrivances,” 

Two dishes greatly in vogue among the Indians, 
says Brownell, have maintained their popularity among 
their European successors. Green corn, the ripening 
of which was celebrated by a national dance, is sought 
as eagerly as when it supplied a grateful refreshment 
to the red men, emaciated, as Smith deseribes them, 
by their spring diet of fish and roots, A preparation 
denominated “ succotash,” consisting of maize boiled 
with beans and flavored with fat bear's meat or fish, 
still remains a favorite dish. 

Tt is a singular fact that the use of milk should 
have been entirely unknown before the advent of the 
whites, although there were various animals in the 
country from which it might have been 
This fact has been adduced as a strong argument 
against the hypothesis that immigrants from the 
nomadic tribes of Tartary have mingled with the red 
race in comparatively modern times. 

A favorite article of diet was a cake made of maize, 
beaten as fine as the means at command would per- 
mit, mixed with water, and baked upon a flat stone, 
previously heated in the fire. These cukes, it is said, 
were called “ Shawnee cakes,” the name, in the course 
of a few years, being corrupted into the “ Johnoy- 
cake” so well known in the South and other sections 
of the country at thep resent day.‘ 


procured. 


1 Brownell's ‘ Indian Races of North and South America.” 

# Ibid. 

§ Lowdermilk. It must be confessed, however, that this deri- 
yation is more plausible than probable, and will scareely stand 
the test of criticism. ‘*Johnny-eake” is more probably a 
corruption of “Journey-cake,” an article cooked hastily for 
travelers, or upon the spur of a hurried and unexpected 
journey. 
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“The lands in the vicinity of Cumberland,” says Lowdermilk, | 


“are rich in Indian relics, and an interesting collection of stone 
pipes, tomahawks, rings, tablets, quoits, ete., bas beén made by 
F. M. Offutt. These were taken from graves which were opened 
by various persons. Along tbe banks of the Potomac the curious 
may still find these graves, and the writer has himself assisted 
in the exploration of a number of them. Thecustom of the Tn- 
dians was to lay their dead upon the surface of the earth, and 
to deposit beside them their bows, arrows, tomahawks, and 
food in jars or crocks of pottery made of clay mixed with fincly- 
ernshed flint, and burned. ‘The friends then deposited such 
articles as they chose, and the bodies were afterwards covered 
with stones, which were laid on to the height of about two feet. 
Usually the stones used were bowlders from the bed of the 
river. It is probable that the graves thus constructed were 
those of parties who were on the war-path, or traveling from 
one place to another, as usually not more than two or three 
graves ure found together. This is rendered more probable 
from the fact that few such graves are found in the vicinity of 
their towns. At Brady’: Mills a number of skeletons were 
unearthed some years ago by workmen who were excavating 
the ground for the production of a distillery built there by 
Samuel Brady. ‘hese were, beyond doubt, the remains of In- 
dians, and were buried in a sitting posture some depth below 
the surface. This was doubtless the burial-ground of the In- 
dian village which lay between that place and Cresaptown. 
On the farm of Mr. Christopher Kelly, fourteen miles below 
Cumberland, one of these stone-piles was opened recently, and 
a beautiful serpentine pipe of green tinted stone, besides rings, 
ete., taken therefrom. In tbat neighborhood, and on the op- 
posite side of the river, are several other graves of a similar 
character, while in the valley of the South Branch they have 
been discovered in great numbers, and hundreds of relics taken 
from them have found their way to the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute. The articles thus recovered were all of stone or bone, the 
latter being used freely as ornaments.” 


CHAPTER IIL 
THE EARLY SETTLERS. 


The First Pioneers—German Immigration—Herman and the 
Labadists—Germans in the Revolution—Palatine Refugees— 
Their Religious Character—The English and Seotch—TIvrish 
Settlements—Primitive Manners and Customs of the Early 
Settlers. 


Iv was many years after the first settlement of 
Maryland before the advance of white civilization 
reached the western section of the province. The 
population of that region was so sparse that it was not 
until 1748 that it was considered suflicient to justify 
the formation of another county, and even then the 
new county of I'rederick was so thinly settled that it 
was made to embrace the whole territory now included 
in Montgomery, Washington, Allegany, Garrett, and 
part of Carroll Counties, besides that comprised at 
present within its own limits, forming about three- 
fourths of the land area of Maryland. Although 
traders and hunters had penctrated the wilds of West- 


ern Maryland as early as 1715, and perhaps fifteen 
years earlier, few attempts at white settlements were 
made in the remoter portions of this region for 
many years afterwards. In 1732, Joist Hite, with 
his family and his sons-in-law, George Bowman, 
Jacob Chrisman, and Paul Froman, with their fami- 
lies, accompanied also by Robert MeKay, Robert 
Greev, William Duff, Peter Stephens, and several 
others, numbering in all sixteen families, removed 
from Pennsylvania, cutting their road from York, 
and crossing the Cohongoronton about two miles above 
Harper's Ferry. Hite settled on Opequon, about five 
miles south of Winchester, on the great highway 
from Winchester to Staunton. Peter Stephens and 
several others settled at Stephensburg and founded 
the town; Jacob Chrisman, at what was afterwards 
called Chrisman's Spring, about two miles south of 
Stephensburg; Bowman, on Cedar Creek, about six 
miles farther south; and Froman, on the same creek, 
eight or nine miles northwest of Bowman. Robert 
McKay settled on Crooked Run, eight or nine miles 
southeast of Stephensburg. Hite and his party were 
probably the first immigrants who settled west of the 
Blue Ridge, but it was not long before they were fol- 
lowed by others.’ 

Benjamin Allen, Riley Moore, and William White 
had settled upon the Monocacy, in Maryland, prior 
to 1734, and in the same year Richard Morgan ob- 
tained a grant for a tract of land in the immediate 
neighborhood of Shepherdstown, on or near the Co- 
hongoronton. Among the first settlers on this water- 
course and its vicinity were Robert Harper (from 
whom Harper's Ferry derives its name), William 
Stroop, Thomas and William Forester, Israel Friend, 


| Thomas Shephard, Thomas Swearengen, Van Swear- 


engen, James Forman, Edward Lucas, Jacob Hite, 
John Lemon, Richard Mercer, Edward Mercer, 
Jacob Vanmeter and brothers, Robert Stockton, Rob- 
ert Buckles, John Taylor, Samuel Taylor, Richard 
Morgan, and John Wright. The first settlers on 
the Wappatomaka (South Branch) were Coburn, 
Howard, Walker, and Rutledge. 

The more southern part of Western Pennsylvania 
(Greene, Washington, Fayette, and part of Somerset, 
which were supposed to be within the boundaries of 
Virginia) was visited by adventurous settlers from 
Maryland prior to 1754. Among them were Wendel 
Brown and his two sons, and Frederick Waltzer, who 
settled four miles west of Uniontown, Pa, David 
Tygart had settled in the valley which bears his name 
in Northwestern Virginia, and several other families 


1 Kercheval’s “ History of the Valley of Virginia,” 
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joined hima few years afterwards. These, with those 
of Gist, Cresap, and several others, of whom more 


will be said hereafter, were probably the only settle- | 


ments (west of the Blue Ridge Mountains) attempted 
prior to Braddock’s defeat, and those made immedi- 
ately afterwards or before 1760 were repeatedly mo- 
lested by the Indians, and alternately abandoned and 
reoceupied. 

William Jacob settled at the mouth of Redstone 
Creek in 1761, but was obliged to remove on account 


of the Indians in 1763, and in 1769 applied for a | 


location. James Gendin erected a house at Eleven- 
Mile Run in 1762, and in the same year William 
Shearer and Harry Shrihack made improvements in 
this region by order of Col, Bouquet. From the ap- 
plication of James Bard, in 1769, we learn that a 
house had been erected ata place called Somerset, five 
or six miles from Fort Pitt, as early as 1760, and in 
1762, Casper Toup, by permission of Col. Bouquet, 
improved land four miles from the present site of 
Pittsburgh. Among the early settlers of this territory, 
then claimed by Virginia, was Col. Crawford, who 
was the intimate friend of Washington. He settled 
in the valley of the Youghiogheny, on the river, pre- 
cisely at the place where Braddock's army had crossed. 
Whether Col. Crawford fixed upon this location by 
design or accident is not known; but it was un- 
doubtedly an excellent selection. It was then on the 
only road leading to this remote section of the country, 
and he was thus enabled to see all travelers visiting 
the Indian country ; and being an intelligent and hos- 
pitable man, his house was made the stopping-place 
of the weary pioneer. Gen. Washington was fre- 
quently an inmate of his humble dwelling during his 
frequent visits to the western country, and more than 
once refers to him in his journal. A considerable 
number of emigrants from Maryland, about 1768, 
settled on the Youghiogeny, Monongahela, and its 
several tributaries, and the settlements in West- 
ern Pennsylvania, Western Maryland, and Western 
Virginia began to attract attention. ‘The forts at 
Redstone, now Brownsville, and at Wheeling were 
among the first and most conspicuous; the route the 
settlers pursued was the scarce practicable path called 
‘ Braddock’s trail,’ which they traveled with no better 
means of conyeyance for their furniture and provi- 
sions than that offered by pack-horses.' The great 
object of most of these persons was to obtain posses- 
sion of the lands, the title to which cost little more 
than the payment of office fees. The Indian title was 
not then considered by individuals as presenting any 


1 Hall’s “ Sketches of the West,” p. 193. 


obstacle, and Virginia (whose charter, it was then 
supposed, embraced this region of country) confirmed 
the titles of settlers with no other restrictions than 
such as were necessary to prevent the confusion of in- 
terfering claims. At an early period that colony ap- 
pointed three commissioners to give certificates of set- 
tlement rights, which were sent with the surveyor's 
plot to the land-oflice, where they remained six months 
to await the interposition of caveats by other claimants 
to the same land. If none were offered within that 
period the patents were issued. There was an in- 
terior kind of title invented by those rude borderers 
called a ‘ tomahawk-right,’ which was made by dead- 
ening a few trees near a spring, and marking others 
by cutting in the bark, by the person who thus took 
possession. This ceremony conferred no legal prop- 
erty, but was respected by the settlers as establishing 
a priority of claim with which it was thought dis- 
creditable to interfere. These rights were, therefore, 
often bought and sold, because those who wished to 
secure favorite tracts of land chose to buy the toma- 
hawk improvements rather than quarrel with those 
who had made them,” 

To the German immigrants from Pennsylvania and 
the Palatinate, however, must be ascribed the largest 
share of honor in that wonderful development of the 
fertile plains and valleys of Western Maryland which 
has added so much to the general growth and prosperity 
of the State. Asin other portions of the country so in 
Western Maryland, the German element has played an 
important part from the earliest period of colonial 
history, and at the present day, woven in by time 
with the general prosperity and progress, forms one 
of the chief constituents of the industrial, agricultural, 
moral, and intellectual well-being of Western Mary- 
land, as well as of other portions of the State. Even 
before Penn and his followers made their settlement 
upon the Delaware, certain German Protestants, in 
quest of a refuge from religious oppression, had come 
into the province and had been hospitably received. 

Among the earliest German emigrants was Augus- 
tine Herman (Harman, Heermans, as the name is 
yariously spelled), a Bohemian surveyor, a man of 
culture and influence, a native of Prague, and very 
probably a sectary of the school of Huss or Jerome. 
In early youth he had left his native country and set- 
tled in Holland. From Holland, in 1647, he emigrated 
to New York as clerk to John and Charles Gabry, 
of Amsterdam. He acquitted himself so well that 
he soon got to be a member of the Dutch Council, 
and in that capacity was sent to St. Mary's to confer 
with the provincial Governor in regard to the claims 


' of Maryland to the territory on the Delaware Bay. 
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After this mission had been completed he removed 
to Maryland, and in 1663 took up land on Elk River, 
now Cecil, bat then Baltimore County, where ‘ Bohe- 
mia Manor’ and “ Port Herman” still preserve his 
memory. Various reasons have been assigned for his 
removal from New York, but the true cause seems to 
have been some disagreement with Governor Stuyves- 
ant. Atall events, it is certain that about 1661 he 
proposed to Lord Baltimore to make an exact map of 
the country, if his lordship would be pleased to grant 
him “a certain tract of Jand as an inheritance to his 
posterity, and the privileges of a manor.” This offer 
was accepted, and the land patented to him Oct. 12, 
1663, under the name of Bohemia, or Bohemia 
Manor. 
nearly twenty thousund acres, lying in both Maryland 
and Delaware and just east of Elk River. In 1666 
he and bis family were naturalized by an act of As- 
sembly, the first act of the kind passed in the colonies. 
In 1670 his map was published, and copies of it are 
still extant. It is adorned with his portrait, represent- 
ing a gentleman of about filty years of age, of rather 
saturnine but not unpleasing features, set off by the 
full-bottomed periwig of Charles the Second’s time, 
the whole surrounded by the legend, “ Augustine 
Hermann, Bohemensis.”’ 

Herman seems to have taken up his residence on 
what is now known as the Ferry farm, near the pres- 
ent Bayard mansion, but no trace of his house now 
remains, vor can even its site be definitely located, 
It cannot have been far from the stream, however, for 
Dankers and Sluyter tell us in their journal that the 
screeching of the geese and other wild fowl in the 
Bohemia River, before the door, greatly disturbed 
their rest at night. Herman probably resided un the 
manor for more than twenty years, during which time, 
it is said, he once rode to New York on the back of 
his favorite horse to reclaim his long-neglected posses- 
sions there. He found his land occupied by “ squat- 
ters,’ who not only declined to vacate it, but impris- 
oned him in their round-house, which was built with 
high steps for better protection aguinst the Indians. 


By subsequent additions it was increased to | 


He was sentenced to death, but “a short time before | 


he was to be executed he feigned himself to be de- 
ranged in mind, and requested that his horse should 
be brought to him in prison.” The horse ascended 
the steps without difficulty, much to the astonishment 
of Herman's captors, and was mounted by his master, 
who, while pretending to be performing military exer- 
cises, suddenly ‘* bolted through one of the larve win- 
dows that was some fifteen feet above ground, leaped 
down, swam the North River, ran his horse through 
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opposite New Castle, and thus made his escape from 
death and the Dutch.” This daring feat, tradition 
says, he had transferred to canvas, himself represented 
as standing by the side of his charger, from whose 
nostrils the blood was flowing. It is said a copy of 
this painting still exists. Herman never suffered this 
horse to be used afterwards, and when he died had 
him buried, and hovored his grave with a tombstone. 

Herman's death is said to have oceurred in 1686; 
but two years before, on Aug. 11, 1684, he conveyed 
by deed to Peter Sluyter alias Vorsman, Jasper 
Dauckeats alias Schilders, of Friesland, Petrus Bay- 
ard, of New York, and John Moll and Arnoldus de 
la Grange, of Delaware, jointly, three thousand seven 
hundred and fifty acres of land, bounded on the west 
by Long Creek, north by the great cart-road leading 
to Reedy Island, in the Delaware, east by the Appo- 
quinimink path leading from the great cart-road to the 
head of Bohemia River, and south by Bohemia River, 
known afterwards as the Labadie tract. The whole 
of this tract, with the exception of a few acres, lay in 
Jecil County, the line between Delaware and Mary- 
land crossing its eastern extremity just before reaching 
the Bohemia River. The grantees in the deed from 
Herman were members of a religious community at 
the small village of Wieward, in Friesland, The sect 
was founded by and named after Jean de Labadie, a 
French enuthisiast, who had left the order of the 
Jesuits and founded this new “ Evangelical Church” 
in Amsterdam about 1669. Owing to the opposition 
met with in Amsterdam, De Labadie and his adher- 
ents removed to Erfurt, from whence they removed in 
1672 to Altona, where De Labadie died. From this 
point they were compelled to remoye to Wieward, in 
Friesland, and at length, in the hope of securing a 
safe and permanent retreat, they turned their eyes 
towards America. Jasper Dankers and Peter Sluyter, 
two of the leading members of the community, were 
sent in advance on a tour of observation, and to select 
a proper location for a colony, and being attracted by 
the situation and advantages of Bohemia Manor, they 
resolved to settle there, and accordingly obtained from 
Herman the tract of land which has been mentioned. 
A company of men and women, including several 
families, shortly afterwards arrived from Wieward, and 
were joined “by a few pérsons from New York. 
Sluyter declared himself bishop, and sent to Friesland 
for his wife, whom he installed asa kind of abbess 
over the female portion of the establishment. The 
members belonging to this community did not at any 
time greatly exceed one hundred men, women, and 
children, They had all their possessions in common, 


Jersey, and alighted on the bank of the Delaware | so that none could claim any more right than another 
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to any part of the property. They worked at different 
employments in the house or on the land, such as the 
manufacture of linen, the cultivation of corn, tobacco, 
flax, and hemp. ‘heir meals were eaten in silence, 
the men by themselves and the women by themselves, 
the former with their heads covered, except during a 
short season spent in inaudible thanksgiving. They 
slept in the same or adjoining buildings, but in differ- 
ent rooms, which were not accessible to each other. | 
Their dress was plain and simple. Gold and silver 
ornaments, jewelry, carpets, lace, and other faney work 
were prohibited. But the seeds of dissolution were 
developing themselves, and as early as 1698, Peter 


Sluyter, who had become sole proprietor of the lands 
of the eolony, resolved to divide the property. He 
conveyed three of the four necks of land embraced in 


the tract to Herman van Berkels, Nicholas de la | 


Montaigne, Peter de Koning, Derrick Kolekman, 
John Moll, Jr., Hendrick Sluyter, and Samuel Bay- 
ard, and retaining one of the necks himself, became a 
wealthy man in his own right.” In the year 1722 
Sluyter died, and the Labadist colony expired about 
the same time. 

Tt was, however, in the western portion of the State 
that the first considerable settlement of German refu- 
gees was made. In common with the neighboring 
province of Pennsylvania, Maryland was the favorite 
goal of the Protestants, who were forced to flee from 
the relentless persecution which devastated some of 
the fairest portions of France and Germany in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. During the 
reign of Queen Anne many of these exiles were at- 
tracted to Pennsylvania, not only by the promise of 


religious toleration, but probably through the kindly 
intervention of the queen herself, who displayed so 
keen solicitude for them, and contributed so liberally 
to their relief, as to provoke the criticism that she was 
encouraging pauperism. The reproach was most un- 
just, for these exiles were skillful artisans, who after- 
wards contributed immensely to the development of 
British manufactures in the colonies. At fitst the 
German immigrants settled in the vicinity of Phila- | 
delphia, but gradually advancing westward, soon 
spread over the southern counties of Pennsylvania, 
and crossed the border into Maryland. ‘The en- 
viable reputation which the latter province had en- 
joyed, by reason of its toleration of different religious 
creeds, had been seriously marred by the proscription 
of the Catholics, which followed the Puritan revolu- 
tion, and which was revived under William and Mary, 


Anne, and the first two Georges. In the reign of | 

William, on the other hand, the Dissenters had en- 

joyed especial favor and immunity, and under George ' 
6 


II. we find Methodism making rapid headway in 
Maryland, though here and there antagonized and 
threatened by occasional outbursts of fanaticism on 
the part of individual members of the Established 
Church. ‘To this, however, must be opposed the 
fact that Methodist ministers were permitted, and 
eyen invited, to preach in the Anglican (Episcopalian) 
churches in various portions of the province. To 
the special toleration thus accorded Protestants, to- 
gether with their remoteness from the centres of cleri- 
cal and legislative authority, the German settlers in 
Western Maryland doubtless owed the immunity from 
persecution which they enjoyed from the first. Doubt- 
less, too, the authorities of the province were wise 
enough to see that it would be impolitic in the bigh- 
est degree to molest the brave pioneers, whose axes 
were constantly ringing in the western forests, clear- 
ing through the hitherto untrodden wilderness a path 
to the virgin plains of the Ohio and Mississippi Val- 
leys. Whatever the reason, the German settlements 
were permitted to worship God in their own fashion 
without let or hindrance, aud new sects sprang up 
among them on every side. The Germans who had 
settled chiefly in the vicinity of Lancaster and York 
drifted westward and southward, dotting the fertile 
country with smiling and thrifty settlements, and as 
early as 1748 had taken possession of many valuable 
tracts along the Monocacy River and the Catoctin 
Creek. They were also very numerous io the north- 
ern part of Frederick County, and in a few years had 
established settlements in various portions of what are 
now the election districts of Hauver's, Mechanicstown, 
Catoctin, Creagerstown, and Emmittsburg. In 1735 
the Schleys, with about one hundred families from 
Germany, Switzerland, and France, established them- 
selves on the Monocaey, the first house in Frederick 
Town being erected by Thomas Schley. The younger 
members and descendants of these families were the 
pioneer Germans in Baltimore, and contributed more 
largely towards building up that city than any other 
nationality. 

Tn the words of one of Baltimore’s representative 
German citizens, it may be said that “ Germans were 
among the founders of this city, Germans sat at her 
cradle, German merchants helped to develop her com- 
merce, German industry contributed to establish her 
renown abroad, and the thrift and enterprise of our 
German mechanics have done much to secure for 
Baltimore the prosperity she enjoys. I can assert 
with pride to-day that German blood flows in the 
yeins of every second resident of our city, that every 
third name in our city directory is of German origin, 
that every fourth Baltimorean is descended in one 
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way or the other from Germans, that every fifth one 
understands German, and every sixth can read and 
speak that language.” * 

Among the Germans who removed to Baltimore 


from Frederick County were the Schleys, Steiners, | 


Shrivers, Slingluffs, Warners, Pipers, Raborgs, Rine- 
harts, Lurmans, Miltenbergers, Yeisers, Littigs, May- 
ers, Ramsburgs, Hoffmans, Mantzes, Baltzells, Gists, 
Baers, Harbaughs, Strickers, and Amelungs. 


settled in Frederick, whence he removed to Baltimore 
in 1778 and established a flourishing dry-goods trade. 
Peter Hoffman was a commissioner of Baltimore Town 
along with Engelhardt Yeiser and George Linden- 
berger, and was one of the founders of Calvert Street 
Spring, at one time a fashionable resort. About the 
time of Hoffman's arrival there was an important ac- 
cession of young and enterprising immigrants, who 
came direct from different portions of Germany, and 
from the towns of Hamburg, Bremen, Frankfort, ete. 
They were attracted by the fact that the Germans of 
Frederick imported largely of German goods by way 
of London. Baltimore was the port for the arrival 
and shipment of goods toand from the rich and flour- 
ishing settlements of Western Maryland, Southern 
Pennsylvania, aud the Cumberland Valley, and many 
of the immigrants accordingly located there, while 
others decided to push their fortunes in the interior 
towns of the provinee. 

This was in 1774, on the eve of the Revolution, 
and we find the well-known names of Frick, Dif- 
fenderfer, Raborg, Leypoldt, Schultze, Heide, and 
Schaeffer as among Germans who came to us from 
Europe just as the war broke out. The part which 


our German fellow-citizens took in that great strug- | 


gle was manly, patriotic, distinguished. They fur- 
nished a great many soldiers, and the Baltimore, 
Frederick, and Lancaster Germans fought face to face 
with the Hessians on many a bloody field. The ma- 
jority of the battalions of sharpshooters which Daniel 
Morgan and Michael Cresap took to Cambridge as 
soon as Bunker Hill was fought was reernited from 
among the Germans in Frederick, Conococheague, and 
the Valley of Virginia, Maryland had nearly a full 
German regiment in service during the whole war, and 
Western Maryland always had one company and 
sometimes two in this regiment. These brave fellows 
were amony the steadiest and sternest fighters under 
the banners of Smallwood and Gist. Among the 
officers of the Second Brigade we find the names of 


1 Sesqui-Centennial Oration of Col, Frederick Raine. 


Peter | 
Hoffman, founder of the well-known Hoffman family | 
of Baltimore, came from Frankfort-on-the-Main and 


Lieut.-Col. George Stricker, Maj. Ludwig Weltner, 
Captains George Hubley, William Keiser, Henry 
Fisher, Philip Graybill, Peter Boyer, Charles Baltzell, 
William Keeports, Bernard Hubley, Michael Boyer, 
and Martin Schugardt, and Lieuts, Christian Meyers, 
Adam Hoops, Jacob Reybold, Jacob Gomath, George 
Lora, Jacob Kotz, Samuel Gerock, Adam Smith, Wil- 
liam Ritter, : 

But the Germans who did not draw the sword did 
the civil state quite as valuable and indispensable ser-- 
vice. In Baltiniore, John Deaver, Barnet Hichelber- 
ger, Isaac Griest, and George Lindenberger were on 


the first Committee of Safety and Correspondence; 


Tsaac Griest and Isaac Van Bibber were on the com- 
mittee to watch vessels in port, and both these gen- 
tlemen were particularly active in keeping up the 


patriot spirit and in making it “hot” for the Tories. 


Griest and Loudenslager were appointed to build the 
water-battery on Whetstone Point, now Fort Me- 
Henry, and Peter Hoffman, Anthony Houck, and 
George Warner, new-come Germans, were full of 
zeal. Jacob Vite lent his new building, southwest 
corner of Sharpe and Bultimore Streets, thence called 


CONGRESS HALL, 


Congress Tull, to the Continental Congress in 1776, 
and some of his descendants still own the property, 
Tn the militia home guards of Baltimore we find 
George Lindenberger, Isaac Griest, and Heury Schae- 
fer among the commissioned officers. 

In 1782 Baltimore had a sort of municipal gov- 
ernment set up, the first she had ever enjoyed, and 
of the seven commissioners composing the board, 
three—Engelhart Yeiser, George Lindenberger, and 
Peter Hoffman—were Germans, In this year an- 
other German, Gabriel Vanhorn, established a stage- 
line to Philadelphia. 

After the war everybody went to work with intense 
energy, immigration flowed in in a full tide, and the 
State advanced on wheels. There was a most yalua- 
ble influx of young merchants from the towns in the 
Hanseatic Bund and the other commercial cities of 
Germany and Holland. We had flour and tobacco 
to export in immense quantities, and Maryland to- 
bacco was just what the Germans wanted, We had 
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potash also, roasted bark, raw-hides, hemp, flax, lumber, 
hard-wood, ete., to export. It was at this time that 
our intimacy with Bremen and Bremen merchants, 
so long and so honorably sustained, was first estab- 
lished. A great number of merchants came in from 
other parts of the country, among whom we find the 
names of Van Wyck, Stouffer, Slubey, Kimmell, 
Starck, Solomon, ete ; while among those who came 
from Bremen and Hamburg, ete., oceur the honored 
names of Brune, Brantz, Schroeder, Vou Kapff, See- 
kamp, Aollicoffer, Leib, and Konig. Among the jus- 
tices of the peace of the day are named the leading 
Germans who took part during the Revolution. 

Tt is a significant fact that nearly all the German 
immigrants who came into Maryland soon established 
themselves in permanent homes, and in almost every 
instance took rank at once as thrifty and enterprising 
citizens, The greater number were skilled in agricul- 
ture, but there was a large percentage of first-rate me- | 
chanics, harness-makers and saddlers, weavers, tailors, 
tanners, shoemakers, paper-makers, butchers, watch- 
makers, bakers, smiths, iron-workers, ete. It is a 
generally recognized fact that the Protestant popula- 
tion of France and Germany supplied the best class 
of workmen in the various branches of manufacture. 
Thus we are told by the historian Lecky that “ twenty 
thousand Frenchmen, attracted to Brandenburg by the 
liberal encouragement of the elector at the time of | 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, laid the foun- 
dation of the prosperity of Berlin and of most of the 
manufactures of Prussia.’ The same is true in 
greater or less degree of all the Protestant refugees, 
and it would be difficult to overestimate the industrial 
value to our own country of the successive immigra- 
tions of whole communities from the different German 
states. 

At first the immigration of Germans into Pennsyl- 
vania was confined to the sectaries, the Quietists, and 
the other religious denominations who, on account 
of their extreme views, found it difficult to get along 
with their more conservative Protestant brethren. 
The Labadists, for instance, were followed by the 
Mennonites, who took up much land and formed 
many communities in York, Lancaster, and Adams 
Counties; by the Seventh-day Baptists, who estab- 
lished their monastery at Ephrata; by the Voetists 
and the Cocceians, and by the hundred other sects of 
the day. But after these sectaries came the deluge. 
The Germans had found out that there was a land of 
peace on the other side of the Atlantic, and they 
knew by sad experience that their own country was 
aland of war. The peace of Westphalia had turned 
out to be only a hollow truce after all, as far as Prot- | 
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estant Germany was concerned. A man was not only 
deprived, practically, of the enjoyment of his own 
religion, he was robbed also incessantly of the fruits 
of his labor. No matter how forehanded, how indus- 
trious he might be, he could not certainly lay aside 
anything against a rainy day. This was a state of 
things which he naturally rebelled against, and emi- 
gration afforded him a relief. 

The religious fanaticism of Louis XIV., which so 
long desolated the Low Countries, and which deprived 
that monarch (when he reyoked the Edict of Nantes) 
of half a million of his best and most thrifty sub- 
jects, broke in upon the Palatinate in the shape of 
the most desolating war of which we have any au- 
What is told of Tamer- 
lane was practiced by the “ enlightened” monarch and 
his able but savage lieutenants. Turenne, Saxe, Ven- 
déme, Villars, Villeroy, Taillard, Marsin, Berwick, 
Noailles, Luxembourg, each in his turn helped to 
desolate the Palatinate and to contribute immigrants 
to the colonies. The homeless and ravished peoples of 
Germany sought and found homes in the new land of 
peace and plenty. At one time the immigration of 
German Palatines into Pennsylvania and Maryland 
was in excess of all other immigration. 

Tn “ A Memorial of the Case of the German Emi- 
grants settled in the British Colonies of Pennsylvania 
and the Back Parts of Maryland, Virginia, ete.,”’ pub- 
lished in London in 1754, it is stated that 


thentie record in history. 


“by the most authentic accounts, for many years last past 
very large nambers of Germans have transported themselves 
into these British provinces of North America; the greatest part 
of them from Switzerland and the Palatinate, many from Wiir- 
temberg, Swabia, Jalien, and Berg, and other places along the 


| Rhine, and some few lately from the lower Saxony; above 


thirty thousand of them within the last ten years, and in one 
single year, 1750, more than ten thousand. 

“The causes of their removal from their native countries 
were various, Some of them ded from the severe persecutions 
they were exposed to at home on account of their being 
Protestants; others from the oppressions of civil tyranny and 
attracted by the pleasing hopes of liberty under the milder in- 
fluence of the British government; others were drawn by the 
solicitations of their countrymen, who bad settled there before 
them; but for the greatest part by the prospect they had of 
relieving themselves under their deep poverty, and providing 
better for themselves and their families, in the provinces to 
which they respectively retired. Inthe single colony of Penn- 
sylvania the inhabitants, exclusive of the Indian natives, are 
reckoned to be about one hundred and ninety thousand ; amongst 
these are above one hundred thousand Germans, or High Dutch, 
of whom about thirty thousand are of the Protestant Reformed 
religion, near as many of them Lutherans, above twelve thou- 
sand papists, and the rest of them Baptists, Herenhutters, and 
of various other sects and denominations.” 


Asa rule, the Germans brought their own means 
with them, but sooner than not immigrate they were 
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glad to indenture themselves as redemptioners. Many 
hundreds thus came into Maryland, many thousands 
into Pennsylvania. They came chiefly from the har- 
ried Palatinate, but also from Alsace, Suabia, Saxovy, 
and Switzerland. There were Wittenbergers, and 
people from Darmstadt, Nassau, Hesse, Hisenberg, 
Franconia, Hamburg, Mannheim,—all classed as 
« Palatines.” They brought the Heidelberg Cate- 
chism with them, even if they brought nothing else, 
and many of them were so plundered vn transitu that 
they were not able to bring anything else. 

The number of these immigrants was prodigious. 
In 1731 there were fifteen thousand members of the 
German Reformed Church in Pennsylvania from the 
Palatinate. Rupp and Kapp note, in order to show 
the rapid rate of the depopulation of these provinces 


on the Rhine, that in 1709, from the middle of April | 


to the middle of July, there arrived in London eleven 
thousand two hundred and ninety-four German Prot- 
estants, males and females, who were vine-dressers and 
husbandmen, bakers, masons, carpenters, shoemakers, 
tailors, butchers, millers, tanners, weavers, locksmiths, 
barbers, coopers, saddlers, lime-burners, glass-blowers, 
hatters, brick-makers, smiths, potters, turners, ete. 
More than one-half of these came to this country. 
In 1790 there were one hundred and forty-five thou- 
sand Germans in Pennsylvania, the total population 
not exceeding four hundred and thirty-five thousand. 
These included the sectaries above referred to, the 


Palatines, the Dunkers, and the Hessian soldiers who | 


preferred not to be exchanged after the Revolution. 
These German huel/s truppen, or subsidiary troops, 


were bought in Brunswick, Hanau, Anspach, Wal- | 


deck, Anhalt, Hesse-Cassel, Hesse-Darmstadt, Bran- 
denburg, etc., in large numbers. 
III. eight million one hundred thousand dollars, and 
eleven thousand of them died or perished in battle. 
A great many of these people settled in Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, and the Valley of Virginia after the war. 
The other immigrants were German Calvinists, Mora- 
yians, Schwenkenfelders, Omishites, Dunkers, Men- 
ponites, and Separatists (or Seventh-day Baptists). 
Up to about 1760 the Germans in Maryland were 
supplied from these plentiful sources. A good many 
Palatines came in by direct consignment to Chesa- 
peake Bay, but the great majority of the Germans 
drifted down from York and Lancaster. They came 
into’ Baltimore County in small parties, but they 
settled in Frederick County and the Valley of Vir- 
ginia by the wholesale. It was the custom in Ger- 
many for all young mechanics to make a “ peregri- 
nation” of one or more years in order to perfect 


themselves in their trades, and this and other regula- | 


tions of the trade-guilds produced a elass of workmen 
of a very superior character. But this must be ap- 
parent at once when we refleet that the German im- 


migrants in many eases veached our shores with little _ 


_ or nothing, and often so destitwte that, as previously 
stated, they were forced to bind themselves and their 
children to masters for a term of years in order to ob- 
tain the money to pay for the passage over. “ Many 
who at home,” says Rupp, the Pennsylvania historian, 
“had owned property and converted it into money, 
were robbed dn transitw by ship-owners, importers, 
sea-captains, and Neulaender. The emigrants’ chests, 
with their clothes and sometimes their money, were 
put on other vessels or ships and left behind. These 
chests were rifled of their contents. The German 
immigrants thus treated, on their arrival at Philadel- 
phia, were obliged to submit to being sold as Leskaey- 
| flinge Redemptioners, they and their children, to pay 
the passage-money. In not a few cases persons who 
still had means were held responsible to pay the pas- 
sage for the poorer. 
than fifty years. In this way persons of substance 
were necessitated, and did become very frequently 
common beggars.” According to Dr. Benjamin Rush, 
in his ‘‘ Manners of the Germans of Pennsylvania,” 
“a few pieces of silver coin or gold, a chest with 
clothes, a Bible and Prayer or Hymn Book, consti- 
tuted the whole stock of most of them. ... A 
clergyman, always accompanied them when they came 
in large bodies.’ Dr. Rush also gives a vivid de- 
scription of the customs and characteristics of the 


They cost George | 


early Germans of Pewnsylyania, which answers for 
the Germans of Western Maryland. “The Ger- 
mans,” he says, “taken as a body, especially as far- 
mers, are not only industrious and frugal, but skillful 
cultivators of the earth,” “'The German’s farm,” 
says Rupp, “ was easily distinguished from those of 
others by good fences, the extent of orchard, the 
fertility of soil, the productiveness of the fields, the 
luxuriance of the meadows.” They always provided 


and paid special attention to the cultivation of grass, 
They were great economists in the use of wood, and 
almost invariably lived frugally with respect to diet, 
furniture, and apparel. They seldom permitted them- 
selves to get in debt, and saved considerable sums by 
the cultivation of a variety of vegetables, which en- 
abled them to be sparing consumers of meat, The 
work on the farm was done almost exclusively by the 
family, the women often assisting the men. 

The German mechanic possessed the same char- 
acteristics of frugality and industry, and his first 
object was to save up sufficient money to purchase a 


This was the practice for more — 


the best accommodations for their horses and cattle, 
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home of his own. As merchants the early Germans 
of Pennsylvania and Maryland were also very success- 
ful. In fact, whatever they essayed to do was done 
thoroughly and well. It was one of their distin- 
guishing traits to settle as near one another as possi- 
ble, not only from a kindly fellow-feeling, but in order 
that they might enjoy the advantages of proximity to 
a common place of worship and to a school-house. 
“Their churches,” says Dr. Rush, “are . . . large, 
and furnished in many places with organs. The 
clergy belonging to these churches have moderate 
salaries, but they are punctually and justly paid. . . 
The Lutherans and Presbyterians (German Reformed) 
live in great harmony with each other, insomuch that 
they preach in each other's churches, and in some 
instances unite in building a church, in which they 
both worship at different times.” Dr. Rush sums up 
the general character of the German population in 
the following pregnant sentence: “If it were possible 
to determine the amount of all the property brought 
into Pennsylvania by the present German inhabitants 
of theState and their ancestors, and then compare it 
with the present amount of their property, the contrast 
would form such a monument of human industry and 
economy as has seldom been contemplated in any age 
or country.” Among the German sects the Mennon- 
ites, Moravians, German Brethren, German Seventh- 
day Baptists, and Schwenkfelders held war to be un- 
christian and unreasonable, and it is worthy of note 
that the German Friends of Germantown, as early as 
1688 (ten years before the passage of the act by the 
British Parliament for the encouragement of the 
slaye-trade, by throwing it open to all British subjects 
and exempting cargoes of negroes from the African 
military tax), addressed the Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, protesting against buying, selling, and hold- 
ing men in slavery, and declaring it in their opinion 
an act irreconcilable with the precepts of the Christian 
religion. . 

Of these denominations, the first to emigrate to 
America appears to have been the Mennonites. This 
sect had been persecuted in Switzerland, and forced to 
leave that country. Some had fled to Alsace, above 
Strasburg, and others to Holland. A number of those 
about Strasburg, with other Germans, attracted by the 
toleration extended to all religions by William Penn, 
set out for Pennsylvania in 1683, and on reaching the 
colony on the Delaware located themselves at what is 
now the suburb of Germantown. ‘The greater part 
were naturalized in 1709. A few years previous the 
people of Heidelberg and vicinity had just been 
delivered from the persecutions of the French army, 
which had twice destroyed the town, only to be made 


the victims of still more cruel oppression by the Cath- 
olic Elector Palatine, their prince. To the number of 
six thousand they fled to England, drawn thither by a 
proclamation of Queen Anne offering them protection 
and aid. Many more had determined to seek a refuge 
in America. Christopher de Graffenried and Louis 
Michelle were sent out by the canton of Berne, with 
instructions to inspect the unoccupied districts of 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, and Carolina. Michelle had 
previously visited America, and is believed to have 
built a fort not far from Connejahera, ‘many miles 
above Conestoga,” in Pennsylvania. In 1709 the 
refugees from Berne sailed for America, They landed 
in New York, Pennsylvania, and North Carolina. In 
the same year a company of Mennonites left Stras- 
burg and sailed for America. Those who emigrated 
to Pennsylvania came from the cantons of Zurich, 
Berne, and Schaffhausen, in Switzerland. In their 
pew homes they not only enjoyed toleration, but prac- 
ticed it towards other denominations, resembling in 
this respect the early colonists of Maryland and the 
followers of Roger Williams and of Penn. Before 
leaving Europe they had made an agreement with 
William Penn for lands to be taken up. Several 
families from the Palatinate emigrated to America and 
settled in Lancaster County in 1709. In the same 
year a Swiss company procured a grant of ten thou- 
sand acres on the north side of Pequa Creek, in Lancas- 
ter County, and settled there. Among the settlers at 
Pequa we find the familiar Maryland names of Fouts, 
or Foutz, Zimmerman, Funk, Hoover, Stouffer, Boyer, 
Hostater, Darby, Miller, Mayer, Witmer, Kauffman, 
Faber, Boehm, Kaufmann, Baughman, Steiner, and 
Beatty. So well pleased were the settlers with the 


country around them that they decided to send one of 


their number back to Europe to induce others of their 
denomination to share their fortunes. Martin Kendig 
was selected, and embarked at Philadelphia, Return- 
ing from Europe, he brought with him a number of 
immigrants, who joined the colony at Pequa. The 
settlers were surrounded by Indians, but were not 
molested, and “mingled with them in fishing and 
hunting.” So successful was the little colony (num- 
bering some thirty families in all) that German and 
French refugees were attracted to it. Among these 
were the Ferrees, Isaac Lefevre, and the Slaymakers, 
who had been driven by religious persecution from 
the Palatinate. The mother of Hon. Abraham 
Schriver, of Frederick County, was a Ferree. Her 
name was Rebecca, and she was the wife of David 
Schriver. The name is variously spelled, in the early 
colonial records, Ferree, Ferrie, Ferie, Fiere, Fierre, 
and Firre. In the wake of these two companies 
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came numerous bands of German, Swiss, Dutch, and 


Huguenot immigrants, who scattered themselves over 
Southern Pennsylvania and crossed the border into 
Maryland. During 1727 twelve hundred and forty 
Palatines arrived in Pennsylvania. In the two years 
that followed, however, the number of German immi- 
grants was greatly diminished. 

Among those who came over about this time was 
Michael Dieffenderfer, father of David Dieffenderfer, 
and one of the earlier settlers of Lancaster. David 
Dieffenderfer served in the Revolutionary army under 
Col. George Stricker, father of Gen. Stricker, who 
was prominent in the defense of Baltimore in the 
war of 1812. In 1725 or 1726 was commenced the 
Dunker or Tunker settlement of Ephrata, in Lancas- 
ter County. The Dunkers were seceders from the 
German Baptists, and one of their distinctive tenets 
was the practice of baptism by immersion. In 1725 
a number of them, under the leadership of Conrad 
Beissel, separated from the others owing to their con- 
viction that there was an error among the Dunkers in 
the observance of the Sabbath, and that the seventh 
day was the true Sabbath. Tn 1732 a monastie so- 


ciety was established by Beissel and his followers, and | 


the habit of the Capuchins, or White Friars, was 
adopted by both brethren and sisters. In 1740 there 
were thirty-six single brethren and thirty-five sisters 
in the cloister,and the community, including mem- 
bers living in the vicinity, numbered nearly three 
hundred. 
general attention, and which numbered among its 
pupils young men from Philadelphia and Baltimore. 
The sect was known to the outside world as the Sev- 
enth-day Baptists. George Thomas, an Antigua 
planter, who was appointed Governor of Pennsylvania 
in 1737, visited Ephrata in 1741. He was aecom- 
panied by ‘“‘a retinue of twenty horses and a’ large 
number of distinguished gentlemen from Maryland 
and Virginia; they were all honorably received by 
the brethren.” 
of the society are the Urners, the Negleys, the Funks, 
the Hoehns, the Weisers, and the Gorgases. 

Among the Germans and other foreigners who set- 
tled in Lancaster County prior to 1735 were the 
Hoffmans, Bezores, Byerlys, Owens, Emmets, Suevelys, 
Newcomers, Longneckers, Stakes, Zieglers, Snyders, 
Koenigs, Graafs, Herseys, Templemans, Fultons, 
Meixells, Baughmans, Haineses, Lightners, Me- 
Kiwms, Boyds, Alexanders, Lloyds, Buchanans, 
McClures, and Hugheses. All these names have 
long been familiar in different portions of Maryland. 

About 1732 and subsequently the people living 
along the border in Pennsylvania and Maryland be- 


A school was established, which attracted | 
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came involved in a serious quarrel, arising out of the 
boundary difficulties. The first difficulty was ocea- 
_sioned by the arrest of Daniel and William Lowe, 
| two Marylanders who had settled in Pennsylvania, by — 
a Pennsylvania constable for killing a horse which 

had strayed to their farm, Capt. Thomas Cresap, the 

famous Indian-fighter and scout of Frederick, pur- 

sued the constable and attempted to rescue the pris- 

oners. His party wounded John Hart, one of the 

coustable’s assistants, but were forced to desist, and 

the Lowes were carried safely to Lancaster. This 

affair was followed by more “ unhappy frays,” which 

finally culminated in a formidable raid of the Lancas- 

ter people against Cresap and other Marylanders, 

According to Rupp, Cresap’s party were beaten and 

driven out of Pennsylvania, At this time Lancaster 

County embraced the present boundaries of York, 

Adams, Franklin, Cumberland, and Perry Counties, 
or, in other words, the whole of Pennsylvania border- 

ing on Western Maryland. The boundary between 

Maryland and Pennsylvania had not been accurately 

defined as yet, and the absence of such definition 

gave rise to serious disputes, which are treated more 

at length in this work in the chapter on “ Bounda- 

ries.” A large number of Germans had settled in 

what is now York County, Pa., under Pennsylvania 

titles, but in order to avoid paying taxes imposed by 

that province they accepted titles from Lord Balti- 

more, but subsequently becoming satisfied “ that ad- 

hesion to him might ultimately prejudice their inter- 

ests, they formally renounced their allegiance and 
sought protection from Pennsylvania.” The Maryland 
settlers across the border were greatly incensed at 

this and determined to eject the “ miscreants” from 

their holdings. “The German settlers,” says Rupp, 

“were harassed perpetually, in many instances driven 

from their farms, and in others deterred from any j 
attempt to plant or improve.” 


| In 1738 a number of Swiss and Germans in Tan- 
Among the descendants of members | 


easter County were naturalized upon their own applica- 
tion, Among them were Michael and William Albert, 
Jacob Bare, or Baer, Casper Stump, George Klein, or 
Kline, and Frederick Wighelberger, or Kichelberger. 
The immunity of the German settlers both in Penn- 
sylvania and Maryland from Indian attacks was sen- 
sibly increased by the treaty with the Six Nations, 
which was signed by representatives of Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, and Virginia at Lancaster in 1745. The 
Six Nations, or Troquois, engaged to prevent the 
French and Indians from marching through their 
country to attack the English settlements, and to give 


the earliest information of the enemy's design. They 
‘also surrendered their titles to the lands settled by the 
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English in Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia. 
Six hundred pounds were paid by the three colonies 
in consideration of the concessions made by the In- 
dians. This treaty did not, however, secure the set- 
tlers from the attacks of Indians who had been 


wronged or defrauded by traders and uoprincipled | 


men; and while free from organized incursions up to 
the period of the French and Indian war, they were 
compelled to be continually on the alert, especially in 
the more exposed and isolated frontier settlements. 
They found ample time, however, to thoroughly cul- 
tivate the rich virgin soil on which they had settled, 
and to develop the manufacturing industries which 
are mentioned elsewhere as those most successfully 
undertaken by the German colonists in Maryland. 
The same distinguishing characteristics of the Ger- 
mans in Pennsylvania, as noted by Dr. Rush and Mr. 
Rupp, were conspicuous among the Maryland Pala- 
tines. Like their neighbors and brethren over the 
border, they preferred to build the most modest dwell- 
ings in order that they might erect commodious and 
comfortable quarters for their stock. Usually the 
settler in the Monoeacy region was content to live in 
a log cabin, the spaces between the logs being closed 
up with mortar or clay, and the chimney built outside 
the structure and of the rudest materials. “The 
favorite style of building of the stout Germans and 
Palatines of Frederick County and Western Maryland 
contemplated a house that was seldom more than one 
story high, but had large garret-rooms and a deep 
cellar well filled. The chimney, an immense stack, 
was in the middle of the building to accommodate the 
kitchen, which was also the living-room, and had a 
great fireplace, furnished with pot-hooks and cranes 
of massive construction. . . . The bedrooms in these 
houses were not very elaborately furnished, . . . but 
the housekeeping was always neat and clean, and the 
larder liberally supplied.” ‘The German farmers were 
prudent, far-seeing men. They never spent more 
than they could afford, and while they lived in com- 
fort, were careful not to indulge in excess of any kind. 
The result was that their lands and cattle soon waxed 
fat, and they were enabled to transmit to their chil- 
dren the heritage not only of material prosperity, but 
of an unblemished reputation for honest dealing and 
patient industry and thrift. Their descendants at the 
present day are scattered all over Western Maryland, 
and the old methods, except where they have had to 
be discarded in obedience to the necessities of modern 


improvement, are still adhered to with the best re-_ 


sults. To the German housewife and maiden of 
these early times is due a large portion of the credit 
attaching to the immigrants as a class, for the women 


of the family did not hesitate to lend a hand in the 
field, and were always busy within-doors, either at the 
spinning-wheel or in the dairy, or at the kitehen fire. 
The productive capacity of the Germans was therefore 
immense, aud as they were economical and cautious, 
though seldom niggardly where liberal expenditure 
was advisable or when their benevolent impulses were 
appealed to, it was inevitable that they should outstrip 
the rest of the province in prosperity. 

Of the religious denominations among the Germans, 
the Lutherans and German Reformed were the most 
numerous and influential, and, as in Pennsylvania, 
these two bodies fraternized cordially, and while main- 
taining their distinctive principles and tenets, wor- 
shiped in meeting-houses erected by the joint efforts 
of both congregations. Besides these there were the 
Moravians and the other sects already enumerated. 
As a rule, the members of all these denominations 
were strict in the observance of their religious duties, 
and to this fact doubtless is to be ascribed in great 
part the preservation of the virtues of morality, tem- 
perance, and industry which have always distinguished 
the population of Western Maryland, and which have 
contributed so much to its prosperity. 


“ Frederick,” says one of its distinguished citizens, “ was laid 
out by an English gentleman, but its lots and the rich farms 
immediately surrounding it were soon taken up by a host of 
honest, thrifty, laborious German emigrants, who had fled from 
the oppressive restrictions of their own fatherland to seek a 
refuge here for themselves and their families, and whose names 
underweut many a distortion and mutilation at the hands of 
the English representatives of the Lord Proprietor, as they 
labored to write them down from sound upon the pages of our 
early records. The German was spoken one hundred years ago 
more freely and frequently upon the streets of Frederick than 
the English, two of their congregations had their service en- 
tirely in that language, the children were instructed in both 
languages in the schools, the style of houses und barns intro- 
duced was that of German rather than of English origin, and, 
in various degrees of modification, had so held its place here 
that strangers who have had the opportunity of European 
travel invariably notice how much Frederick resembles a con- 
tinental town, But these emigrants brought with them more 
than their mother-tongue and familiar forms of worship and 
architecture. They brought also German thrift, industry, and 
honesty, with ardent love of home—wherever it might be, 
whether native or adopted,—they brought laborious habits, 
yirtuous lives, truthful tongues, unflinching courage, and an 
intense longing to do their duty to their families, the commu- 
nity, and the State. And of such ancestry 6 large number of 
this assembly may proudly boast,—a nobility of origin worth 
more than that which is based upou deeds of violence and 
unrestrained lawlessness. Says a German traveler who vis- 
ited this place, May 6, 1747, of one of its congregations, ‘It 
appears to me to be one of the purest in the whole country, and 
one in which I have found the most traces of the true fear of 


Goa”! 


1 Address by Dr. Lewis H. Steiner at the Frederick Centen- 
nial Celebration, June 28, 1876. 
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Tn the immense and constant stream of emigration 
which the Old World is pouring into America, no 
element forms a larger or more important part than 
that which is contributed by the German race. In 
all the splendid empire of territory which stretches 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and from the Canadian 
border to the remotest southern limits, there is not a 
city, a town, or hamlet of the United States which 
has not been vitalized by the energizing and quicken- 
ing influences of German enterprise and industry. 
The brief and imperfect recital that has been given of 
the part which the German population of Western 
Maryland have borne in the development of this rich 
and important section of the State, is but a poor tri- 
bute to the all-pervading influence which they have 
exercised in every period of its history and at every 
stage of its progress, In the limited space of a notice 
like the present it is impossible to do justice to a 
theme so rich in facts as well as suggestions, and the 
writer must dismiss this portion of the subject with 
the hope that the time may not be far distant when 
some more efficient chronicler will record at the length 
and with the careful detail they deserve the history 
and achievemeuts of the German population of West- 
But until that task has been aceom- 
plished they can at least draw some measure of satis- 
faction from the reflection that their history has already 
been written in enduring characters in the progress 
and prosperity of the section in which they live. 

While the large majority of the early settlers in 
Western Maryland were of German origin, other 
nationalities were not unrepresented. Settlers of 
English birth or descent had made their way towards 
the western boundary of the province in small num- 
bers at a comparatively early period, and, like Cresap 
and other pioneers of the same nationality, soon made 
themselves prominent in the new section by their bold 
and adventurous dispositions, and the courage and de- 
termination with which they addressed themselves to 
the difficult and dangerous duties of border life. From 
Pennsylvania also flowed in a considerable stream of 
Scotch-Irish emigrants, many of whom passed into 
the Valley of Virginia, settling along Back Creek, the 
North Mountain, and Opequon, while many others 
remained to try their fortunes in Western Maryland. 

The ancestors of the Glasses, Allens, Vances, Ker- 
foots, ete., were among the earliest settlers on the 
upper waters of the Opequon. The ancestors of the 
Whites, Russells, ete., settled near the North Moun- 
tain. ‘There was a mixture of Irish and Germans on 
Cedar Creek and its vicinity, the ?’rys, Newells, Black- 
burns, and Wilsons being among the number. The 
proximity of these early Scotch-Irish settlements in 


ern Maryland, 


the Valley of Virginia to settlers of the same nation- 
ality and religious creed in Western Maryland natur- 
ally caused more or less communication between them, 
and by frequent intermarriages families which origi- 
nally settled on one side of the border have since been 
transferred to the other, and have now their represen- 
tatives both in Maryland and Virginia. 

By the treaty of Paris, in 1763, a large territory 
was ceded to England, within which it became neces- 
sary to organize colonial governments. For this and 
other purposes the king, on the 7th of October, 1763, 
issued a proclamation, by which the colonial govern- 
ments generally were prohibited from granting any 
lands lying west of the sources or heads of any of the 
rivers flowing into the Atlantic from the west and 
northwest. On the 16th of April, 1764, instrue- 
tions were issued to the judges of the land-office, 
setting forth that the proprietary was desirous of 
having reserved for him ten thousand acres of land 
in the western part of Frederick County, to be held 
asamanor; and that he had therefore directed the 
surveyor of that county not to execute any warrant 
on any lands lying beyond Fort Cumberland until 
this reserve had been selected. In the mean time 
Governor Sharpe thought proper to survey five 
different tracts of land, aggregating one hundred 
and twenty-seven thousand six hundred and eighty 
acres, from which his lordship might make his selec- 
tion. This general interdict of the crown, and the 
reserve to the proprictary, each had a tendency to 
check the progress of settlements in the direction of 
the debatable territory. In March, 1774, the sub- 
ject of the reserve on the lands lying westward of 
Fort Cumberland being brought before the proprie- 
tary’s board of revenues, it determined that the object 
of the reserve had been accomplished in the surveys 
actually made for the proprietary, and therefore took 
off the reserve. Large grants of land on the reserve 
were immediately made, and continued to be made 
until October, 1774, when instructions were received 
from the proprietary directing the judyes of the land- 
office to suspend all further grants of the reserved 
lands, Two years later the proprictary’s rights and 
reservations were swept away by the Revolution, and 
Washington and Montgomery Counties were created. 
When the barriers erected by the crown and the pro- 
prietary had been removed, new settlements at once 
began to be made in the territory thus thrown open. 
Among those who flocked into what had been the for- 
bidden land were a number of the representatives of 
some of the oldest families of Maryland. Among them 
were Samuel Ringgold, who patented a tract of twenty 
thousand acres in Washinzton County ; William Fitz- 
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hugh, who also purchased a large estate; Nathaniel 
Rochester, after whom Rochester, N. Y., was called ; 
Charles Carroll, of Duddington ; Otho H. Williams, 
who owned all the land in the neighborhood of the 


present town of Williamsport; Frisby Tilghman, of | 


the noted Eastern Shore family of that name; and 
many others whose descendants are now among the 
most prominent citizens of Western Maryland. 

Manners and Customs of the Early Settlers.— 
Most of the early settlers were an industrious, fru- 
gal, and temperate people, and especially well qualified 
for the dangerous and difficult task of subduing the 
splendid but wild territory upon which they had en- 
tered, and of driving out before them the savage tribes 
which they encountered. 

As has been truly said, the task of making new 
establishments in a remote wilderness in time of pro- 
found peace is sufficiently difficult, but when the farmer 
must be at the same time both a warrior and a hunter, 


must earn his bread not only with sweat but with | 


blood, and must constantly defend by force what his 
energy and enterprise have won, his position is one 
which demands the highest degree of human courage 
and fortitude. Such was the condition of the first 
settlers of Western Maryland; waking their way into 
the very heart of a hostile country and in the face of 


a savage foe, far from friendly suecor and exposed to | 


constant danger of Indian attacks, they reared their 


humble structures in the wild wastes with the pride . 


and confidence of monarchs, and with the rifle in one 
hand and plowshare in the other,—the weapons of 
war side by side with the implements of peace,—went 
forth into forest and field to make good the sovereigaty 
which they claimed. 

Their buildings were generally of the rudest char- 
acter, but were substantially constructed, and were 
not without a sort of solid comfort. When after a 
painful and dangerous journey of weeks, and perhaps 
months, the emigrant had reached his destination, he 
selected a spot for his new residence, and calling to- 
gether his neighbors, if he had any, proceeded at once 
with its erection. If he were the first settler in the 
neighborhood, he had to rely upon his own skill and 
resources, and upon the aid of the male members of 
his family. But the early emigrants generally traveled 
in parties, so as to render each other mutual assistance 
in the tasks and difficulties of their new life, and if 
there was no one to help them in their forest homes, 
they were men who could help themselves. The first 
step in the erection of their dwelling was the felling 
of trees of proper size and character for the purpose, 


and while this was being done, and the logs were being — 


hauled or carried to the place selected, the carpenter 
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of the party would be in search of a straight-grained 
tree for making clapboards for the roof. The boards 
were split four feet long with a large frow, and as 
wide as the timber would allow, and were used without 
planing. While this work was in progress others 
were employed in getting puncheons for the floor of 
the cabin; this was done by splitting trees eighteen 
inches in diameter, and hewing the faces of them with 
a broad-axe. They were half the length of the floor 
they were intended to make. These were the usual 
preparations for the first day. The second day the 
neighbors collected, raised and finished the house. 
The third day's work generally consisted of “ furni- 
* the house,—supplying it with a clapboard 
table, made of a split slab, and supported by four raised 
legs set in auger-holes. Some three-legged stools 
were made in the same manner. Some pins stuck in 
the logs at the back of the house supported some clap- 
boards, which served for shelves for the family furniture, 
consisting of a few pewter dishes, plates, and spoons, 
but mostly of wooden bowls, trenchers, and noggins. 
If these last were scarce, gourds and hard-shelled 
squashes made up the deficiency. The iron pots, 
knives, and forks were brought from the east side of 
the mountains, along with salt and iron on pack- 
horses." 

A single fork, placed with its lower end in a hole 
in the floor, and the upper end fastened to a joist, 
served for a bedstead, by placing a pole in the fork, 
with one end through a crack between the logs of the 
wall. This front pole was crossed by a shorter one 
within the fork, with its outer end through another 
erack. From the first pole, through a erack betweer 
the logs of the end of the house, the boards were put 
on whivh formed the bottom of the bed. Sometimes 
other poles were pinned to the fork a little distance 
above these, for the purpose of supporting the front 
and foot of the bed, while the walls were the support 
of its back and its head. A few pegs around the 
walls for the display of the coats of the women and 
hunting-shirts of the men, and two small forks, or 
buck’s horns, to a joist, for the rifle and shot-pouch, 
completed the carpenter-work. The cabin being fin- 
ished, the next ‘ceremony was “the house-warming,” 
which consisted of a dance of a whole night’s dura- 
tion, prior to the occupation of the new abode. Hog 
and hominy, johony-cake and pone, milk and mush, 
with such wild meats as the forests offered and the 
trusty rifle supplied, was the diet upon which the 
early settlers mainly lived, and which made strong 
men and buxom women. 


turing 


1 Doddridge, chap. v. p. 134. 
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Their dress partook both of the Indian and the 
European styles, and, like their lives, was a combina- 
tion of the savage and the civilized. The hunting- 
shirt was in universal use, and was a sort of loose 
frock, coming half-way down the thighs, with large 
sleeves, open before, and so wide as to lap over a foot 
or more when belted. The cape, which was large, 
and sometimes handsomely fringed with a raveled piece 
of cloth, added to the comfort of the wearer as well 
as to the appearance of the garment. The bosom of 
this convenient dress furnished a receptacle where the 
hunter might deposit a small stock of provisions, his 
tow for cleaning the barrel of his rifle, and any other 
article necessary iv a short march or journey. To the 
belt, which held the shirt closely to the body of the 
wearer, were suspended the tomahawk and sealping- 
knife, the former on the right side and the latter on 
the left, while the bullet-bag sometimes hung from 
the front. The hunting-shirt was made of various 
materials, generally of linsey, sometimes of coarse 
linen, and occasionally of dressed deerskin, which 
latter, however, were cold and uncomfortable in wet 
weather. The shirt and jacket were made after the 
common fashion, while the drawers or breeches and 
leggings, with the moccasins, of dressed deerskin, 
with cap or hat of various form and material, com- 
pleted the attire. 

The moceasins were generally made of a single 
piece, with a gathered seam along the top of the foot, 
and another from the bottom of the heel without 
gathers, reaching as high as the ankle-jotat, or a little 
higher. The moccasin was lined with deer's hair, or 
dry leaves in cold weather, and flaps on each side 
reaching some distance up the legs, and tied with 
deer-thongs, gave warmth to the extremities, and pro- 
tected the feet from the entrance of dust, gravel, and 
snow, 

Tn the latter part of the French and Indian war 
many of the young whites adopted the Indian costume 
in its entirety, with the exception of the match-coat. 
“The drawers,” Dr. Doddridge tells us, “ were laid 
aside, and the leggings made larger, so as to reach the 
upper part of the thigh. The Indian breech-clout was 
adopted. This was a piece of linen or cloth, nearly 
a yard long and eight or nine inches broad. This 
passed under the belt before and behind, leaving the 
ends for flaps hanging before and behind over the belt. 
These flaps were sometimes ornamented with some 
coarse kinds of embroidery work. To the same belt 
which secured the breech-clout, strings, which sup- 
ported the long leggings, were attached. 
belt, as was often the case, passed over the hunting- 


shirt, the upper part of the thighs and part of the hip | a given number of turns in a given distance 


When this — 
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were naked. The young man, instead of being abashed 
by his nudity, was proud of his Tndian-like dress. In 
some instances I have seen them go into places of 
public worship in this dress. Their appearance, 
however, did not add much to the devotion of the 
young ladies.” 

The women wore linsey petticoats and bed-gowns, 


going barefooted in warm weather, and in cold coy- 
ering their feet with moccasins, overshoes, or shoe- 
packs. 


The wardrobes of the family were hung in full 
view upon the walls of the cabin, and while often 
serving to stop a crack and keep the wind away, also 
proclaimed the wealth or poverty of the occupants. 

“Many of the early sports were imitations of the 
exercises und stratagems of hunting and war. Boys 
were taught the use of the bow and arrow at an early 
age; but, although they acquired considerable adroit- 
ness in the use of them, so as to kill a bird or squirrel 
sometimes, yet it appears to me that, in the hands of 
the white people, the bow and arrow could never be 
depended upon for warfare or hunting, unless made 
and managed in a different manner from any speci- 
mens of them which I ever saw. One important 
pastime of our boys was that of imitating the noise 
of every bird and beast in the woods, This faculty 
was not merely a pastime, but a very necessary part 
of education, on account of its utility in certain cir- 
cumstances. ‘The imitations of the gobbling and 
other sounds of wild turkeys often brought those 
keen-eyed and ever-watchful tenants of the forest 
The bleating of the fawn 
brought its dam to her death in the same way. The 
hunter often collected a company of mopish owls on 
the trees about his camp, and amused himself with 
their hoarse screaming. His how] would raise and 
obtain responses from a pack of wolves, so as to in- 
form him of their neighborhood, as well as guard him 
against their depredations. 


within reach of the rifle. 


This imitative faculty was 
sometimes requisite as a measure of precaution in war, 
The Indians, when scattered about in a neighborhood, 
often collected together by imitating turkeys by day 
and wolves or owls by night. In similar situations 
our people did the same. I have often witnessed the 
consternation of a whole neighborhood in consequence 
of a few sereeches of owls. An early and correct use 
of this imitative faculty was considered as an indica- 
tion that its possessor would become in due time a 
good hunter and a valiant warrior. 

“ Throwing the tomahawk was another boyish sport 
in which many acquired considerable skill. The tom- 
ahawk, with its handle of a certain length, will make 


Say in 
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five steps it will strike with the edge, the handle down- 
wards ; at the distance of seven and a half, it-will strike 
with the edge, the handle upwards, and so on. A 
little experience enabled the boy to measure the dis- | 
tance with his eye when walking through the woods, 
and strike a tree with his tomahawk in any way he 
chose. The athletic sports of running, jumping, and 
wrestling were the pastimes of boys in common with 
the men. A well-grown boy at the age of twelve or 
thirteen years was furnished with a small rifle and 
shot-pouch. He then became a fort soldier, and had 
his port-hole assigned him. Hunting squirrels, tur- 
keys, and raccoons soon made him expert in the use 
of his gun. Dancing was the principal amusement of 
our young people of both sexes. ‘Their dances, to be 
sure, were of the simplest forms,—three or four-handed 
reels and jigs. Country-dances, cotillons, and minuets 
were unknown. | remember to have seen once or 
twice a dance which was called ‘The Irish Trot,’ 
but I have long since forgotten its figure. Shooting at 
a mark was a common diversion among the men when 
their stock of ammunition would allow it. This, 
however, was far from being always the case. The 
present mode of shooting off-hand was not then in 
practice. This mode was not considered as any trial 
of the value of a gun, nor indeed as much of a test of | 
the skill of a marksman, Their shooting was from a 
rest, and at as great a distance as the length and 
weight of the barrel of the gun would throw a ball on 
a horizontal level. Such was their regard to accuracy 
in those sportive trials of their rifles, and of their own 
skill in the use of them, that they often put moss or 
some other soft substance on the log or stump from 
which they shot, for fear of having the bullet thrown 
from the mark by the spring of the barrel. When 
the rifle was held to the side of a tree for a rest, it was 
pressed against it as tightly as possible for the same 
reason. Rifles of former times were different from 
those of modern date; few of them carried more than 
forty-five bullets to the pound. Bullets of a less size 
were not thought sufficiently heavy for hunting or 
war. 

“ Dramatic narrations, chiefly concerning Jack and | 
the Giant, furnished our young people with another 
source of amusement during their leisure hours. 
Many of these tales were lengthy, and embraced a 
considerable range of incident. Jack, always the 
hero of the story, often encountering many diflicul- 
ties and performing many great achievements, came 
off conqueror of the Giant. Many of these stories 
were tales of knight-errantry, in which some captive 
virgin was restored to her lover. These dramatic 
narrations concerning Jack and the Giant bore a strong 
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resemblance to the poems of Ossian, the story of the 
Cyclops and Ulysses in the ‘Odyssey’ of Homer, 
and the tale of the Giant and Greatheart in ‘ Pil- 
grim’s Progress,’ They were so arranged as to the 
different incidents of the narration that they were 
easily committed to memory.” 

Singing was another but not very common amuse- 
ment among our first settlers. Their tunes were rude 
enough, to be sure. Robin Hood furnished a number 
of our songs, the balance were mostly tragical. These 
last were denominated “ love-songs about murder ;”’ as 
to cards, dice, backgammon, and other games of chance, 
we knew nothing about them. As a general rule, the 
early settlers married young. There was no distine- 
tion of rank, says Dr. Doddridge, and very little of 
fortune. Qn these accounts the first impression of 
love resulted in marriage, and a family establishment 
cost but a little labor and nothing else. In the first 
years of the settlement of the country a wedding en- 
gaged the attention of a whole neighborhood, and 
the frolic was anticipated by old and young with eager 
expectation. This is not to be wondered at when it 
is told that a wedding was almost the only gathering 
which was not accompanied with the labor of reaping, 
log-rolling, building a cabin, or planning some scout 
or campaign. On the morning of the wedding-day 
the groom and his attendants assembled at the house 
of his father for the purpose of reaching the home of 
his bride by noon, which was the usual time for cele- 
brating the nuptials, and which for certain reasons 
must take place before dinner. Let the reader imagine 
an assemblage of people without a store, tailor, or 
mantua-maker within a hundred miles, and an assem- 
blage of horses without a blacksmith or saddler within 
an equal distance. The gentlemen dressed in shoe- 
packs (tanned leather), moccasins, leather breeches, 
leggings, linsey hunting-shirts, and all home-made. 
The ladies dressed in linsey petticoats, and linsey of 
linen bed-zowns, coarse shoes, stockings, handkerchiefs, 
and buckskin gloves, ifany. If there were any buckles, 
rings, buttons, or ruffles, they were the relics of olden 
times, family pieces from parents or grandparents. 
The horses were caparisoned with old saddles, old 
bridles or halters, and pack-saddles, with a bag or 
blanket thrown over them; a rope or string as often 
constituted the girth as a piece of leather. 

The march, in double file, was often interrupted by 
the narrowness and obstructions of our horse-paths, 
as they were called, for we had no roads, and these 
difficulties were often increased, sometimes by the good 
and sometimes by the ill will of neighbors, by fallen 
trees, and tying grapevines across the way. Some- 
times an ambuscade was formed by the wayside, and 
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an unexpected discharge of several guns took place, 
so as to cover the wedding-party with smoke. Let 


the reader imagine the scene which ollowed this dis- | 


charge: the sudden spring of the horses, the shrieks 
of the girls, and the chivalrous bustle of their part- 
ners to save them from falling. Sometimes, in spite 
of all that could be done to prevent it, some were 
thrown to the ground. If a wrist, elbow, or ankle 
happened to be sprained, it was tied with a handker- 
chief, and little more was said or thought about it. 
The ceremony of the marriage preceded the dinner, 
which was a substantial backwoods feast of beef, pork, 
fowls, and sometimes venison and bear-meat, roasted 
and boiled, with plenty of potatoes, cabbage, and 
other vegetables. During the dinner the greatest 
hilarity always prevailed, although the table might be 
a large slab of timber hewed out with a broad-axe, 
supported by four sticks set in auger-holes, and the 
furniture some old pewter dishes and plates, the rest 
wooden bowls and trenchers; a few pewter spoons, 
much battered about the edges, were to be seen at 
some tables. The rest were made of horns. If knives 
were scarce, the deficiency was made up by the sealp- 
ing-knives, which were carried in sheaths suspended 
to the belt of the hunting-shirt. Hvery man carried 
one of them. Alter dinner the dancing commenced, 
and generally lasted till the next morning. The 
figures of the dances were three and four-handed 
reels, or square sets and jigs. The commencement 
was always a square four, which was followed by 
what was called “jigging it off;"’ that is, two of the 
four would single out for a jig, and were followed by 
the remaining couple. The jigs were often accom- 
panied with what was called “cutting out;” that is, 
when either of the parties became tired of the dance, 
on intimation the place was supplied by some other 
person without interruption to the dance. In this 
way a dance was often continued until a musician was 
heartily tired of his situation. Towards the latter part 
of the night, if any of the company, through weari- 
ness, attempted to conceal themselves for the purpose 


of sleeping, they were hunted up, paraded on the floor, | 


and the fiddler ordered to play ‘‘ Hang Out Till To- 
Morrow Morning.” 
tation of the young ladies stole off the bride and put 
her to bed. In doing this it frequently happened that 
they had to ascend a Jadder instead of a pair of stairs, 
leading from the dining and ball-room to the loft, 
the floor of which was made of clapboards lying loose. 
This ascent, one might think, would put the bride 
and her attendants to the blush; but as the foot of 
the ladder was commonly behind the door, which was 
purposely opened for the occasion, and its rounds at 


About nine or ten o'clock a depu- 


the inner ends were well hung with hunting-shirts, 
dresses, and other articles of clothing, the candles 
being on the opposite side of the house, the exit of 
the bride was noticed by but few. This done, a dep- 
utation of young men in like manner stole off the 
groom, and placed him snugly by the side of his bride. 
The dance still continued ; and if seats happened to 
be searce, which was often the case, every young man, 
when not engaged in the dance, was obliged to offer 
his lap as a seat for one of the girls, and the offer 
was sure to be accepted. In the midst of this hilarity 
the bride and groom were not forgotten. Pretty late 
in the night some one would remind the company that 
the new couple must stand in need of some refresh- 
ment; black Betty, which was the name of the 
bottle, was called for, and sent up the ladder; but 
sometimes black Betty did not go alone, but was ac- 
companied by as much bread, beef, pork, and cabbage 
as would afford a good meal for half a dozen hungry 
men. The young couple were compelled to eat and 
drink more or less of whatever was offered. It often 
happened that some neighbors or relations not being 
asked to the wedding took offense, and the mode of 
revenge adopted by them on such occasions was that 
of cutting off the manes, foretops, and tails of the 
horses of the wedding company. 

On returning to the infare, the order of procession 
and the race for black Betty was the same as before. 
The feasting and dancing often lasted several days, at 
the end of which the whole company was s0 ex- 
hausted with loss of sleep that a long rest was neces- 
sary to fit them to return to their ordinary labors,’ 

The custom of stealing the bride’s shoe while at 
dinner, though perhaps of later date, was one which 
long prevailed, and which afforded great amusement 
to the wedding guests. She was protected from the 
attacks by the waiters (or, as we call them nowadays, 
groomsmen and bridesmaids), and to sueceed in aceom- 
plishing the theft the greatest dexterity was required ; 
and if they failed to defend her successfully, they 
were in honor bound to pay a penalty for the redemp- 
tion of the shoe. This penalty was a bottle of wine 
or one dollar, which was commonly the price of a 
bottle of wine; and as a punishment to the bride, she 
was not permitted to dance until the shoe was re- 
stored. The successful thief on getting the shoe held 
it up in triumph to the view of the whole assemblage, 
which was generally pretty numerous. This was al- 
most exclusively a German custom, but that of throw- 
ing the stocking was also known to the Irish, and is 
celebrated by an Irish poet in his “ Trish Wedding.” 


1 Dr. Doddridge. 
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After the bride and groom had been put to bed, the | 


young people were admitted to their room, and a stock- 
ing rolled into a ball would be given to the young 
women, who one after the other would go to the foot 
of the bed, stand with their backs towards it, and 
throw the stocking over their shoulders at the bride's 
head; and the first that sueceeded in touching her 
cap on her head was the next to be married. The 
young men then took up the stocking and threw it at 
the groom’s head, the greatest earnestness and eager- 
ness being shown by both sexes to prove successful.’ 

The race for the bottle, already alluded to, was one 
of the most interesting and exciting incidents of the 
wedding. A bottle of the best spirits that could be 
obtained was prepared at the bride’s residence and 
ornamented with a white ribbon, and when several 
miles distant the competitors in the race would start, 
on even terms, and with their horses at full speed, 
disdaining rocks, stumps, and rayines, and disregard- 
ing all impediments, would dash madly forward for 
the tempting prize. he father, or next friend of the 
bride, expecting the racers, stood, bottle in hand, ready 
to deliver it to the successful contestant. On receiv- 
ing it, he immediately returned to meet the bridal 
party, and presented the bottle first to the bride, next 
to the groom, and then to the rest of the company, 
all of whom, both men and women, were required to 
give it a hearty salute. 

In the earlier days of the settlements, and upon 
the frontiers, and in positions especially exposed to 
attack, self-preservation required the erection of places 
of defense, to which the harried inhabitants might 
Tetire upon the approach of hostile Indians. The 
forts of these early days were, however, not simply 
fortified points of refuge, but often the residence of a 
small number of families of the same neighborhood. 
As the Indian mode of warfare was an indiscriminate 
slaughter of all ages and of both sexes, it was as re- 
quisite to provide for the safety of the women and 
children as for that of the men.” The fort consisted of 
eabins, block-houses, and stockades, a range of cabins 
commonly forming at least one of its sides, divisions 
or partitions of logs separating the cabins from each 
other. The walls on the outside were ten or twelve 
feet high, the slope of the roof being wholly inward. 
The block-houses were built at the angles of the stock- 
ade inclosure, and projected about two feet beyond the 
outer walls of the cabins and stockades. Their upper 
stories were about eighteen inches larger in every way 
than the lower, leaving an opening at the beginning of 
the second story, so that the inmates could shoot from 


1 Kercheval’s “History of the Valley of Virginia.” 
2 Dr. Doddridge. 


above upon an enemy attempting to climb the walls. 
| But one door opened into these rude structures, and 
that was always very strong, so as to defy entrance by 
any ordinary means of assault. In some cases the 
angles of the stockades were furnished with bastions 
instead of with block-houses. A large folding-gate, 
made of thick slabs, nearest the spring, closed the 
fort. The stockades, bastions, cabins, and block-house 
walls were provided with port-holes at proper heights 
and distances, and the whole of the outside was made 
completely bullet-proof. The whole of this work was 
accomplished without the aid of a single nail or spike 
of iron, and for the very good and sufficient reason 
that there were none to be had. 

In some places less exposed a single block-house, 
with a cabin or two, constituted the whole fort. Such 
defenses, though wholly insufficient for protection 
against artillery, answered all the purposes of the 
times, and were seldom attacked and scarcely ever 
taken by the Indians. 
| Although, according to a distinguished writer, 

‘there was, for many years after the settlement of the 


country, neither law nor gospel” among the frontier 
communities, there was an unwritten code, both of 
morals and property, to which general obedience was 
cheerfully accorded. 
in the extreme western frontier was due to the dis- 
pute as to sovereignty between Virginia and Pennsyl- 
vania, and for a long period the people of that seetion 
knew nothing of courts, lawyers, magistrates, sheriffs, 
or constables, Public opinion was the sole and the 
supreme tribunal, but it was one which was univer- 
sally respected, and whose decrees were always en- 
forced. ‘The punishment,’’ says Dr. Doddridge, 
“for idleness, lying, dishonesty, and ill-fame gener- 
ally was that of ‘hating the offender out,’ as they ex- 
This mode of chastisement was like the 
It was a public expression in 


The want of legal government 
= i) 


pressed it. 
atimia of the Greeks. 
various ways of a general sentiment of indignation 
against such as transgressed the moral maxims of the 
community to which they belonged. This commonly 
resulted either in the reformation or banishment of 
the person against whom it was directed. At house- 
raisings, log-rollings, and harvest-parties, every one was 
expected to do his duty faithfully. A person who did 
not perform his share of labor on these occasions was 
designated by the epithet of ‘ Lawrence,’ or some 
other title still more opprobrious ; and when it came to 
his turn to require the like aid from his veighbors, 
the idler soon felt his punishment in their refusal 
' to attend to his call. Although there was uo legal 


3 Dr. Doddridge. 
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compulsion to the performance of military duty, yet 
every man of full age and size was required to do his 
full share of public service. If he did not do so he 
was ‘hated out as a coward.’ Even the want of 
any article of war-equipments, such as ammunition, a 
sharp flint, a priming-wire, a sealping-knife or toma- 
hawk, was thought highly disgraceful. 

“ Debts, which make such an uproar in civilized life, 
were but little known among our forefathers at the 
early settlement of the country. After the deprecia- 
tion of the Continental paper they had no money of 
any kind; everything purchased was paid for in prod- 
uce or labor. A good cow and calf was often the 
price of a bushel of alum salt. Ifa contract was not 
punctually fulfilled, the delinquent’s credit was at an 
end. Any petty theft was punished with all the in- 


famy that could be heaped on the offender. The first | 


settlers had a kind of innate or hereditary detestation 
of the crime of theft, in any shape or degree, and their 
maxim was, ‘a thief must be whipped.’ If the theft 
was of something of some value, a kind of jury of the 
neighborhood, after hearing the testimony, would con- 
demn the culprit to Moses’ law, that is, to forty stripes 
save one. If the theft was of some small article, the 
offender was doomed to carry on his back the flag of 
the United States, which then consisted of thirteen 
stripes. In either case some able hands were selected 
to execute the sentence. so that the stripes were sure 
to be well laid on. This punishment was followed by 
a sentence of exile, the offender being told that he 
must decamp in so many days on penalty of having the 
number of his stripes doubled. 

“Tf a woman was given totattling and slandering her 
neighbors, she was puuished by common consent with 
a kind of patent right to say whatever she pleased 
without being believed. Her tongue was then said to 
be harmless, or to be no scandal. 

“With all their rudeness, these people were given to 
hospitality, and frecly divided their rough fare with a 
neighbor or stranger, and would have been offended 
at the offer of pay. In their settlements and forts 
they lived, they worked, they fought and feasted or 
suffered together in cordial harmony. 

“They were warm and constant in their friendships. 
On the other hand, they were revengefiul in their re- 
sentments. And the point of honor sometimes led 
to personal combats. If one man called another a 
liar, he was considered as having given a challenge, 
which the person who received it must accept or be 
deemed a coward, and the charge was generally an- 
swered on the spot with a blow. If the injured per- 
son was decidedly unable to fight the aggressor, he 
might get a friend to do it for him. The same thing 
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took place on a charge of cowardice or any other dis- 


honorable action. A battle must follow, and the per- 
son who made the charge must fight either the person 
against whom he had made the charge or any cham- 
pion who chose to espouse his cause. The mode of 
single combat in those days was dangerous in the ex- 
treme. Although no weapons were used, fists, teeth, 
and feet were employed at will; but, above all, the 
detestable practice of gouging, by which eyes were 
sometimes put out, rendered this mode of fighting 
frightful indeed. Instances of seduction and bastardy 
did not frequently happen in our early times.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE FRENCH AND INDIAN WAR. 


The Ohio Company—The Cresaps—Frontier Forts—Braddook's 
Defeat—Indian Outrages—Capture of Port Du Quesne— 
Pontiac’s War. 


Dirricuttres between England and France had 
arisen at intervals since the peace of Utrecht (1713), 
though not assuming the character of war. In the 
North and East, France was sparing no effort to ex- 
tend her power and crush that of England. This 
vexatious contest was continued with feeble efforts and 
various success almost down to 1756. It came at last 
to be distinctly understood, or fully believed, that a 
preponderating ascendency in America must decide 
the long and arduous contest between those rival 
powers. It was a singular phenomenon, that a great 
question of national aggrandizement between the 
courts of London and Paris should be decided in the 
interior of America. Such, however, was the fact } 
and the banks of the St. Lawrence, and the shores of 
the American lakes, and the borders of Maryland and 
Virginia were destined to be the theatre on which 
the great prize was to be contended for. The vigor of 
the contest was proportionate to the magnitude of the 
stake. The efforts of England were cheerfully and 
promptly seconded by those of her colonies through 
four successive years, until at length the Plains of 
Abraham witnessed the triumph of their united valor, 
and the gallant and lamented Wolfe planted the cross 
of St. George upon the ramparts of Quebec. The 
peace of Fontainebleau, which soon followed, secured 
the conquest which valor and perseverance had won. 
France relinquished her pretensions, and left Great 
Britain without a rival upon this great field of glory 
and enterprise. The first signal of alarm to the 
French was the grant of five hundred thousand acres 
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of territory on the south side of the Ohio, between 


the Monongahela and Kanawha Rivers, and west of 
the Alleghanies, made by the English government in 
1749 to a small number of Marylanders and Virgin- 


ians of wealth and influence, styling themselves the | 


“ Ohio Company.” 

By its charter the company was required to select 
a large portion of its lands immediately, to settle 
upon them one hundred families within seven years, 
to erect a fort, and maintain a garrison against the 
Indians. They at once set about the exploration of 
the country, and employed for the purpose Christo- 


pher Gist, of Maryland, an energetic, fearless pioneer, | 


and a man of considerable intelligence. Gist was 
instructed to examine the quality of the lands, keep 
a journal, draw plans of the country, and report in 
full. He arrived at Will’s Creek in October, 1749, 
and on the 3lst started on his mission, following an 
Indian trail, his only guide through the wilderness. 
His explorations occupied several months, and took 
him almost to the falls of the Ohio, near the present 
site of Louisville, Ky., and included the region bor- 
dering on the Miami River. Gist also succeeded in 
obtaining from the Indian tribes friendly assurances, 
which, by his influence and that of George Croghan, 
a popular trader, were reiterated at the Council held 
at Logstown in 1752.' 


1 “ Christopher Gist was of English descent. His grandfather 
of the same name was one of the earliest settlers of Baltimore 
County, where he died in 1691. His grandmother was Edith 
Cromwell, whose death occurred in 1694, Their only child, 
Richard, was surveyor of the Western Shore, one of the com- 
missioners appointed to lay off Baltimore Town, and presiding 
magistrate in 1736. Im 1705 he married Zipporah Murray, 
and Christopher, the able agent of the Ohio Company, was one 
of three sons. He married Sarah Howard; his brother Na- 
thaniel married Mary Howard; and Thomas, the third brother, 
married Violetta Howard, aunts of Gen. John Bager Howard. 
From either Nathaniel or Thomas descended Gen. Gist, who was 
killed at the battle of Franklin, Tenn., near the close of the late 
civil war. Christopher bad three sons—Nathaniel, Richard, and 
Thomas—and one daughter,—Nancy,—none of whom, except 
Nathaniel, were married. Because of his knowledge of the 
country on the Ohio, and bis skill in dealing with the Indians, 
Christopher Gist was chosen to accompany Washington oo his 
mission in 1753, and it was from his journal that Sparks and 
Irving derived their account of that expedition. With his sons 
Nathaniel and Thomas he was with Braddock on the fatal field 
of Monongahela, and for his services received a grant of 12,000 
acres of land from the king of England, Richard was killed 
in the battle of King’s Mountain. Thomas lived on the plan- 
tation, and was a man of note in his day, presiding in the 
courts till his death, about 1786, Naney lived with bim until 
his death, when she joined her brother Nathaniel, and removed 
with him to the grant in Kentucky about the beginning of the 
present century. Nathaniel, the grandfather of the Hon. 
Montgomery Blair, of Maryland, married Judith Carey Bell, of 
Buckingham County, Va.,a grandnicce of Archibald Carey, the 
mover of the Bill of Rights in the House of Burgesses. 


Na- ! 


Tn 1750 the Ohio Company built a small store-house 
at Will’s Creek, and stocked it with goods for the 
purpose of trading with the Indians, and in the fol- 
lowing year, 1751, Col. Thomas Cresap, who still 
lived at Oldtown, laid out and marked a road from 
Will's Creek to the mouth of the Monongahela, the 
present site of Pittsburgh. He was assisted by a 
friendly Indian named Nemacolin, and the work was 
so well done that Gen, Braddock with his army after- 
wards pursued the same route, which thenceforward 
took the name of Braddock's road. Col. Cresap was 
one of the earliest settlers of Western Maryland, and 
it may be said without exaggeration was one of the 
most remarkable men of his day. He emigrated to 
America from Yorkshire, England, when only fifteen 
years of age, and about fifteen years afterwards married 
a Miss Johnson, and settled on the Susquehanna River, 
cither at or near Havre de Grace, in Harford County. 
He subsequently removed higher up the river, to 
Wright's Ferry, opposite the town of Columbia, where 
he proceeded to take possession of a tract of five hun- 
dred acres of land obtained under a Maryland patent. 
The land, however, was part of the debatable ground 
claimed by both Penn and Lord Baltimore, and Cre- 
sap soon found that it was necessary to make good his 
title by force of arms. He appears to have been no- 
thing loath to engage in the border troubles that 
ensued, and took so active a part in defense of Lord 
Baltimore’s claim that he soon came to be regarded 
as an especially dangerous enemy by the Pennsyl- 
vanians, who resorted to the basest means to compass 
his destruction. “ An Indian was hired to assassinate 
him in his own house; yet, won by his kindness and 
hospitality, the savage disclosed the plot and was par- 
doved for his meditated crime.” 
a regular battle took place between the factionists, and 
Cresap's party having wounded several of Penn’s par- 
tisans, gained the day and kept the field. 

The Pennsylvanians, however, soon returned to the 
attack, and coming upou Cresap by night laid siege to 
his house, which he defended with his customary 
boldness and vigor. 


At length, however, 


thaniel was a colonel in the Virginia line during the Revolu- 
tionary war, and died early in the present century at an ad- 
vanced age. He left two sons, Henry Carey and Thomas Cecil. 
His eldest daughter, Sarah Howard, married the Hon. Jesse 
Bledsoe, United States senator from Kentucky, and a distin- 
guished jurist; his graudson, B. Gratz Brown, was the Demo- 
cratic candidate for Vice-President in 1872. The second daugh- 
ter of Col. Gist, Anne (Nancy), married Col. Nathaniel Hart, a 
brother of Mrs. Henry Clay. The third daughter married Dr. 
Boswell, of Lexington, Ky. The fourth daughter married 
Francis P. Blair, and they were the parents of Hon. Montgom- 
ery Blair and Francis P. Blair, Jr. The fifth daughter mar- 
ried Benjamin Gratz, of Lexington, Ky."—Lowdermilk, p. 28. 
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Finding they were unable to carry the position by Lord Baltimore to run the western line of Maryland, 


assault they set fire to the house, and Cresap being 
forced to leave the burning building, was taken pris- 
oner after a desperate struggle, in which one of his 
assailants was wounded, 

His captors carried him in triumph to Philadelphia, 
where, as he was marched through the streets before 
the assembled citizens, he taunted the crowd by ex- 
claiming, half in derision, half in earnest, ‘* Why, 
this is the finest city in the province of Maryland !” 
After more than a year's confinement he was re- 
leased by the king's order, and returning to Mary- 
land removed to Antietam, to a valuable farm called 
the Long Meadows, afterwards owned by the Sprigg 
family, in Washington County. Here he built over 
a spring a house of stone, which was designed not 
only for a residence, but as a fort, as the locality 
was then on the frontier, in advance of white popu- 
lation and exposed to the danger of Indian attack. 
Obtaining a loan of five hundred pounds from Mr. 
Dulany, he commenced to trade in skins and furs, 
and shipped a large quantity to England, which, 
however, were captured by a French vessel on the 
way over, to the financial ruin of the unfortunate 
trader. But he was not the sort of man to be frowned 
down by fortune, and so settling his indebtedness to 
Mr. Dulany by transferring to him his farm of four- 
teen hundred acres, he removed to what is pow known 
as Oldtown, in Allegany County, but which he ealled 
Skipton, after the place of his nativity, where he took 
up his permanent residence, and where he acquired an 
immense landed estate, lying in both Maryland and 
Virginia. Col. Cresap having thus made his way to 
the extreme outposts of civilization, soon became one 
the most distinguished pioncers of the West, and his 
name was a household word not only among the whites, 
but the Indians as well. 


“Tn early times,” says Jacob, “when there were but few 
taverns, and these few were very indifferent, his house at Old 
Town was open and his table spread for all decent travelers, 
and they were welcome, His delight was to give and receive 
useful information; nor was this friendly disposition limited to 
the white people only, The Indians generally called on bim 
in pretty large parties as they passed and repassed from north 
to south in their war expeditions, and for which special purpose 
he kept o very large kettle for their use; and he also generally 
gave them a beef to kill for themselves every time they called, 
and his liberality gained for him atmong them the honorable 
title of the ‘ Big-spoon,’” 


Tn person Col. Cresap was not large, but firmly set, 
and of very great muscular strength ; he had a sound 
constitution, and lived to the age of one hundred and | 
five or six. When seventy years old he made a 
voyage to England, where he was commissioned by 


in order to ascertain which of the two branches of the 
Potomac was the larger, and which was actually the 
fountain-head of that river. On his return home he 
employed surveyors to run the line, and the map of 
this work, prepared by Col. Cresap, was the first ever 
made to show the course and fountains of the north 
and south branches of the Potomac River. When 
more than eighty years of age he married his second 
wife, and at the age of one hundred performed a jour- 
ney, partly by sea and partly by land, from his resi- 
dence at Oldtown to an island near the British 
province of Nova Seotia, and returned in safety. 
When ninety years of age he “ conceived and digested 
a plan to explore as far west as the Pacific, and no- 
thing but his advanced years prevented the accom- 
plishment of an enterprise which he described with 
the enthusiasm of an early borderer.”* From this his 
enthusiastic biographer is justified in declaring,— 
“that had Providence placed Col, Cresap at the head of our 
army, or state, or kingdom, he would have been a more con- 
spicuous character. He was not inferior to Charles XIL, of 
Sweden, in personal bravery, nor to Peter the Great, of Russia, 
—whom in many things he much resembled,—in coolness or 
fortitude, or that peculiar talent of learning experience from 
misfortune, and levying a tax upon damage and loss to raise 
him to future prosperity and success.” 


Col, Thomas Cresap had five children, three sons— 
Daniel, Thomas, and Michacl—and two daughters, — 
Sarah and Elizabeth? 


Michael, the youngest son of Col. Thomas Cresap, 


was no less distinguished than his father in the early 
history of Western Maryland. He was born in that 
part of Frederick which is at present Allezany County, 
on the 29th of June, 1742, and was sent to the cele- 
brated school of Rey, Thomas Craddock, in Baltimore 
County. Not fancying the restraints of school-life, 


1 Jacob's * Life of Cresap.” 

2 On the l4th of September, 1751, Christopher Gist, Michael 
Aldridge, and James Martin made affidavit ‘that four captains 
of Indian warriors, with their men, consisting of fifty or there- 
abouts, camped in said Col. Thomas Cresap’s pasture. They 
killed several of bis hogs, took his corn, bis flour, and bread, 
which made the said Cresap fall into a passion and threaten to 
load bis guns and shoot among them at night.” They persuaded 
him not to do so, but to complain to the Governor. 

Several Indians made affidavit about the same time that 
“Brother Cresap" of Jate seomed angry, and “did not give us 
victuals so cheerful as usual. Our young men went out and 
killed sundry of his bogs, at which he flew into a passion. 

“* As the white people has killed up the deer, buffaloes, elks, 
and bears, there is nothing for us to live on but what we get 


| from the white people; and having no white people on the road 


from Onondaga to our brother Cresap's house, we are often very 
hungry, and stays three or four days to rest ourselves, and our 
young men very unruly goes into the woods and kills our 
brother Cresap's hoggs and sometimes cattle. ” 


ee 
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young Cresap left his preceptor and made his way 
back to his father’s house, traveling alone one hun- 
dred and forty miles through a dangerous wilderness 
to reach his destination, where, however, he received 
only a flogging for his pains, and was returned to his 
teacher, with whom he remained until the completion 
of his studies. 

Soon after leaving school he married Miss White- 
head, of Philadelphia, and set up as a trader. His 
operations were not successful, however, and “urged 
by necessity as well as a laudable ambition,” early in 
1774 he engaged six or seven active young men, and 
“repairing to the wilderness of the Ohio commenced 
the business of building houses and clearing lands, 
and being among the first adventurers into this ex- 
posed and dangerous region, he was enabled to select 
some of the best and richest of the Ohio levels.”? 

Here, on or near the present site of Brownsville, 
Ky., he built himself a house of hewed logs, with a 
shingled roof nailed on, which is believed to have 
been the first shingled house west of the Alleghany 
Mountains. He retained the title to this land for 
years, and at last disposed of it to Thomas and Basil 
Brown, two brothers from Maryland, from whom the 
present town of Brownsville takes its name. This 


point became an attractive place to the whites as it | 


had evidently been to the savages, as we may judge 
from the ingenious works with which they for- 
tified it. This post, known in border history as Red- 
Stone Old Fort, became the rallying-point of the pio- 
neers, and was familiar to many an early settler as his 
place of embarkation for the ‘dark and bloody 
ground.” In the legends of the West, Michael Cresap 
is connected with this Indian stronghold. In those 
mountains Cresap is spoken of as remarkable for his 
brave, adventurous disposition, and awarded credit for 
often rescuing the whites by a timely notice of the 
savages’ approach, a knowledge of which he obtained 
by unceasing vigilance over their movements. This 
fort was frequently Cresap’s rendezvous as a trader, 
and thither he resorted with his people, either to in- 
terchange views and adopt plans for future action, or 
for repose in quieter times when the red men were 
lulled into inaction, and the tomahawk was temporarily 
buried. 

Michael Cresap was prominently engaged in all the 
border conflicts with the Indians, and has been por- 
trayed in a celebrated piece of Indian rhetoric as the 
instigator if not one of the chief actors in the massa- 
cre of Logan’s family,—a charge which bas been suf- 


1 Jaeoh’s “ Life of Cresap.”” 
2 Mayer's “ Logan and Cresap,” 


ficiently refuted by Jacob in his “ Life of Cresap,” 
and by Brantz Mayer in his “* Taj-Gah-Jute, or Logan 
and Cresap."’ Nevertheless the war of 1774 has often 
been called “‘Cresap’s War,” and although Cresap was 
entirely guiltless of all connection with the butchery 
which brought it on, he rendered good service while 
it was in progress, under a captain’s commission from 


| the Governor of Virginia. After its conclusion, Cre- 


sap returned to Maryland, spending the autumn of 
1774 and the following winter with his family, and 
early in the spring of 1775 proceeded again to the 
Ohio to complete the work begun the preceding year. 
Ill health, however, compelled him to retrace his steps 
to Maryland, and while on his way he was met by a 
messenger, who informed him that he had been ap- 
pointed by the Committee of Safety at Frederick to 
take command of one of the two rifle companies re- 
quired to be raised in Maryland by a resolution of the 
Continental Congress. In spite of bad health Cresap 
accepted the commission, and joined Washington at 
Boston in August with the first company of riflemen 
raised in Maryland. His illness increased, and after 
about three months’ service he was compelled to leave 
the army, with the intention of returning to his home; 
but he was unable to proceed farther than New York, 
where he died of fever on the 18th of October, 1775, 
at the early age of thirty-three. His remains, at- 
tended by a vast concourse of people, were interred with 
military honors in Trinity churchyard, New York. 
His tombstone bears the following inscription, beneath 
the rude sculpture of a winged head: 

“IN MEMORY OF MICHAEL CRESAP FIRST 
CAP! OF THE RIFLE BATALIONS, AND SON 


OF CO! THOMAS CRESAP, WHO DEPARTED 
THIS LIFE OCTOBER THE 18", 1775.” 


In June, 1752, Mr. Gist, as agent of the Ohio Com- 
pany, with Col. Fry and two other gentlemen, went to 
Logs-town, about seventeen miles below the Forks,’ and 
made the treaty with the Indians to which allusion 
has been made. By this treaty the Indians bound 
themselves not to disturb any settlement on the south- 
east side of the Ohio. After the treaty at Logstown 
Gist was appointed surveyor for the company, and 
was directed to lay off a town at Shutee’s Creek, a 
little below the present site of Pittsburgh, on the east 
side of the Ohio, aud four hundred pounds were 
appropriated to pay for the construction of a fort. 
Gist, with several other families, then settled in the 
valley of the Monongahela, not far from the creek 
above named. During the same year the company 
erected another post on the Virginia side of the river, 
which was known as the “ New Store-house,” and was 


5 Pittsburgh. 
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located “at the foot of the bluff on which now stands 
the beautiful residence of Capt. Roger Perry, very 
near the point occupied by the abutment of the Po- 
tomae bridge at Cumberland.” The first store-house 
was located on the west side of Will’s Creek, north of 


the river, and the ground on both sides of the creek | 


was surveyed and laid off into a town, with streets, 
lines, ete., and called Charlottesburg in honor of Prin- 
cess Charlotte Sophia, afterwards wife of George TTL" 

The territory granted to the Ohio Company, how- 
ever, was claimed by the French, and the establish- 
ment of the trading-posts described was followed by 
prompt and decisive measures of reprisal on the part 
of the French military commanders. Some of the 
English traders among the Indians were seized and 
imprisoned, and several of the trading-posts of the 
company were reduced and pillaged. Indignant at 
these outrages, Governor Dinwiddie introduced upon 
the theatre of affairs a youth—George Washington— 
to perform an important and hazardous mission for 
his native colony, and to prepare himself to serve the 
whole country. Coal. Washington was dispatched to 
the French commandant to protest against his pro- 
ceedings and to demand the evacuation of the terri- 
tory. 

On the 30th of October, 1753, Washington set off 
from Williamsburg on his dangerous mission through 
a hostile Indian region with that courage, zeal, and 
perseverance which afterwards, in a higher station, 
made him the savior of his country. He reached 
Will’s Creek on the 14th of November, where he 
engaged Col. Nathaniel Gist, the intrepid pioneer, to 
accompany him on the expedition. The demands of 
Virginia were rejected, and nothing was left but a 
recourse to hostilities. In the war which ensued 
Maryland became involved simply in self-defense and 
for the assistance of the sister colonies, while Vir- 


ginia and Pennsylvania were contending for the | 


acquisition of a large and fertile territory. 


The intentions and movements of the French being | 


understood, the Governor of Virginia prepared for 
immediate war. He summoned the House of Bur- 
gesses to meet at an early day, and also wrote letters 
to the Governors of the other provinces calling on 
them for aid, drawing a vivid picture of the common 
danger, and making moving appeals to their patriotism 
and sense of duty to their sovereign. The English 
government recognized the dangerous consequences 
likely to result to her possessions from these encroach- 
ments unless they were instantly repelled, and re- 
sponded fully to the spirit of Virginia. Upon repre- 


1 Lowdermilk. 


sentations made by Governor Dinwiddie to the Earl 
of Holderness (then Secretary of State) circulars 
were addressed to the English colonies to repel by 
force all attempts by the French to intrude upon the 
settlements within the colonies. That addressed to the 
province of Maryland was submitted to its Assembly, 
October session, 1753, but its requisitions, although 
sustained and urged by its Executive, were without 
effect. The Lower House assured the Governor 
“that they were resolutely determined to repel any 
hostile invasion of the province by any foreign power, 
and that they would cheerfully contribute to the defense 
of the neighboring colonies when their circumstances 
required it, but they did not deem this a pressing 
occasion.” At the next session of the Assembly, held 
in February, 1754, the Upper House expressed its 
willingness to coneur in proper measures of defense. 
In the mean time the French had not been idle. 
In the spring of 1753 they had built at Presque Isle, 
on Lake Erie, a strong fort, and, leaving a large gar- 
rison there, they marched to the Rivitre aux Beeufs, 
where they erected another fort, cutting a wagon-road 
twenty-one fect in width between the two. Here gar- 
risons were maintained during the winter of 1753-54, 
and here a strong force gathered in 1754, fully pre- 
pared to march to and occupy the head of the Ohio. 
Ou the-17th of April, 1754, M. de Contreeceur, the 
French commander, at the head of from five hundred 
to a thousand men, with eighteen pieces of artillery, 
captured the defenseless works afterwards known as 
Fort Du Quesne, which occupied the spot where now 
stands the city of Pittsburgh. Washington was at 
Will's Creek (now Cumberland, Md.) when the news 
reached him of the surrender of the fort. He resolved 
to proceed to the mouth of Red Stone Creek ( Browns- 
ville, Pa.}, and there to erect a fort, and await the ad- 
vancing foe. He arrived at the Great Meadows on 
the 28th of May, and encountered a detachment of 
thirty-five men, under M. de Jumonyille, sent out 
from Fort Du Quesne as ambassadors, as was alleged 
by M. de Contreeceur, to warn him to withdraw. 
Washington, however, mistook their character, and a 
sharp skirmish ensued, in which M. de Jumonville 
and several of his men were killed, and the rest sur- 
rendered, and were sent under guard to the Governor 
of Virginia. Having heard of large reinforcements at 
Fort Du Quesne, and expecting an attack, Washing- 
ton retreated to the Great Meadows, where he com- 
menced the erection of a fort, to which was given the 
suggestive title of Fort Necessity. While thus en- 
gaged, they were surprised by the approach of a supe- 
rior French force, and, after a conflict of some hours, 
obliged to surrender on honorable terms. On the 4th 
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of July, 1754, the little garrison evacuated its feeble 
fort and retreated to Will's Creek, and the unprotected 


| and the creek, near the mouth of the latter. 


frontiers of Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia were | 


exposed to the plundering bands of French and In- 
dians. Leaving his force at Will's Creck under the 
command of Col. Innes, Washington hastened to Wil- 
liamsburg, to communicate in person to Governor 
Dinwiddie the result of his expedition, while mes- 
sengers were dispatched with letters to the Governors 
of Maryland and Pennsylvania, explaining his weak 
‘and exposed situation, and soliciting aid. Governor 
Sharpe, however, aware of the situation of affairs, had 
already convened the Assembly, which met in An- 
napolis on the 17th of July. The news of the defeat 
of Col. Washington reached Annapolis the day after 
the Assembly had met, and ereated great surprise and 
alarm, and it had the effect of hastening the action of 
the Legislature, which, on the 25th of July, appro- 
priated six thousand pounds 


“to his excelleney Horatio Sharpe, Esq., for his majesty’s use, 
towards the defence of the colony of Virginia, attacked by the 
French and Indians, and for the relief and the support of the 
wives and children of the Indian allies that put themselves 
under the protection of this government.” 


Immediately upon the passage of this act, Goy- 
ernors Sharpe notified Governor Dinwiddie, who ree- 
ommended that a company of one hundred soldiers be 
raised in the province, to act in copjunction with the 


forces then gathering at Will’s Creek, to serve under | 


the command of Col. Innes. Governor Sharpe issued 


a commission to Capt. Thomas Cresap, who had be- | 


haved himself on all oceasions as a good servant to 
the government, “to raise a company of riflemen to 
serve beyond the Allegany Mountains.” In August 
the Governor gave orders that two additional com- 
panies should be raised to join Col. Innes, and on the 
15th the Gazette announced that we “ are now raising 
recruits to go against the French on the Ohio.” The 
privates were to receive eight pence a day, and clothes, 
arms, and accoutrements, On the 23d of September 
a part of a company left Annapolis, under the charge 
of Capt. Forty, on their way to Frederick, and on the 
30th another detachment marched for the same place, 
under the command of Lieut. John Bacon. John 
Ross also enlisted a company. All were to serve 
under the command of Capt. Dagworthy. 

Col. Innes, who commanded a few companies of 
North Carolina troops, was ordered, after the battle 
of the Great Meadows, to march to Will's Creek, and 


to construct a fort, which would serve as a rallying: | 


point and a defense to the frontiers. 
On his arrival at Will's Creek he commenced the 
construction of fortifications, and selected for the 


| the winter of 1754-55. 


| secured. 


purpose the hill lying between the Potomac River 
This 
work, which was commenced on the 12th of Septem- 
ber and completed about the middle of the following 
month, was built of stoceadoes, and called by Col. 
Innes “Fort Mount Pleasant.” Log houses were 
then built for the men, which were finished by the 
25th of December, and soon after their completion 
Governor Dinwiddie received instructions from Eng- 
land to erect a fort at Will's Creek “of such dimen- 
sions and character of construction as the importance 
of the position seemed to require.” Goy. Dinwiddie 
transmitted these instructions to Col. Innes without 
delay, and the fort was erected and garrisoned during 
At the request of Gen. 
Braddock it was named Fort Cumberland, in honor 
of the captain-general of the British army. The 
troops engaged in its construction were Rutherford 
and Clarke's independent companies of foot from New 
York, Demerie's independent company from South 
Carolina, and three independent companies under the 
command of Col. Innes from North Carolina, assisted 
by a Maryland company, which arrived on the ground 
in November, Fort Cumberland stood upon the bank 
of Will’s Creek, near its junction with the Potomac, 
“opposite to the new store,”' on the site of the pres- 
ent city of Cumberland, in Allegany County. “The 
citizens of our city,” says Lowdermilk, in his interest- 
ing history of Cumberland, 

“have for generations past pointed out the spot upon which 
this fort was located, but they bad no information or conception 
of the size, shape, and character of the work or its surround- 
ings. Fortunately a sketch of the fort was found by the author 
among the king’s manuscripts in the library of the British 
Museum in London. A photographie copy of this sketch was 
It was drawn by one of the officers in the fort at the 
time of Gen. Braddeck’s arrival, The fortifications were drawn 
to a scale, but the proportions were not preserved in mapping 
out the river, creek, and surrounding grounds. This fact made 
it somewhat difficult to establish the exact lines of the work, 
and compelled « resort to the memory of our oldest inhabitants. 
Mr. Jesse Korns has a distinet recollection of climbing over the 
remaining earth-works when a boy, and he fixes the easterly 
line of the fort—that portion of it which runs to a point nearest 
Will’s Creek—some forty feet east of Emmanuel Church. The 
conformation of the ground at that spot is strongly confirmatory 
of his opinion, as well as other circumstances, which fix the 
western line near the boundary of Prospect Street. The greater 
portion of Fort Cumberland was a palisado work,—all of it, in 
fact, except the small bastioned work on the western end, The 
palisades were logs cut to a length of eighteen feet, and planted 
in the earth to a depth of six feet, forming a close wooden wall 
twelve feet in height. These logs were spiked together with 
strips and pins on the inner side, and the wall was pierced with 
openings for musketry along its entire face. Iwo water-gates 
are shown in the plot, and from each of these » trench was ex- 
cayated leading to the creek, so that the men might secure 


—; -_ 


1 Pennsylvania Colonial Records, vi., p. 180. 
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therefrom a supply of water without being exposed to the fire 
of the enemy, In 1756, after Braddock’s defeat, the Indians 
became so numerous and so bold as to approach near enough to 
shoot those who ventured to the water's edge, and in conse- 
quence thereof a well was sunk inside of the palisade near the 
main gate on the south side, This well was in use not many 
years since, and is still in existence on the property of Hon, 
Hopewell Hebb. It was about eighty feet in depth, and within 
the memory of the writer was furnished with an immense wheel 
and two buckets, by which excellent cold water was drawn from 
it. About the year 1799 this well was first cleaned out after 
the abandonment of the fort, and the futher of Mr, John B, Wide- 
her was present when part of a gun-carriage, » wheel, and a 
large quantity of cannon-ballz, musket-balls, ete., were taken 
therefrom. 

“Tuside the stockade were built barracks sufficient to furnish 
quarters for two hundred men and the cowpany officers. Be- 
sides, there was a parade or drill-ground for the companies. 
At the west end of the stockade was built a fort with bastions, 
parapets, and ditches, where sixteen guns were mounted, which 
vommanded all the ground north, west, and south, a3 well a3 
the north and south lines of the stockade. These guns were of 
different calibre, four of them being twelye-pounders and twelve 
four-pouniders, Besides these there were several swivels. A part 
of this armament was ships’ guns, brought from Admiral Kep- 
pel’s fleet. On the west face was a sally-port, and inside the fort 
were the houses used as quarters for the commanding officer, 


for storing provisions, and for the guard details while on duty. | duded t . i diate) 
The entire work was four hundred feet in length and one hun- | IDE SOUCY ota es iately seven hundred 


dred and sixty in width, extending from the point indicated 
below Emmanuel Church to within a short distance of Prospect 
Street, the northern line extending along nearly the centre of 
Washington Street. The fort proper occupied almost the iden- 
tical spot on which now stands the residence of Mr. James A. 
Millholland, known as the ‘Hoye House,’ This fortification 
was of considerable strength, nud commanded the approaches 
from the north, east, and south. The ground to the northwest 
was somewhat bigber, but a small earth-work of a temporary 
character was coustructed on the crest, on the site of the resi- 
dence of the late James W. Jones, Esy. The ground on the 
south side of the river, opposite the fort, was bigh enongh to 
overlook the work, and somewhat interfered with its efficiency. 
The company parade and drill-ground was inside the pali- 
sades, bunt the dress parades were held on the ground now occu- 
pied by the court-house and academy. Quite a number of log 
houses for barracks were built near the crest, and as far back 
as Smallwood Street, but these were made use of only when 
there was present a greater force than could be accommodated 
in the fort and the barracks immediately adjoining.” 


In October, 1754, the Virginia House of Burgesses 
wade an appropriation of twenty thousand pounds for 
the public service, and with the grant of ten thousand 
pounds and supply of arms made by the home gov- 
ernment, Col. Washington contemplated an extensive 
expedition against Fort Du Quesne. At the same 
time, “ for settling the ranks of the officers of his 
majesty's forees when serving with the provincials in 
North America,” the king directed,— 

“That all officers commissioned by the king or his general 
should take rank of all officers commissioned by the Governors 
of the respective provinces ; and further, that the general and 


field officers of the provincial troops should have no rank when 
serving with the general and other commissioned officers com- 


missioned by the Crown, but that all captains and other infe- 


rior officers of the royal troops should take rank over provincial 
officers of the same grade having senior commissions.” 


The effect of these instructions was to reduce 
Washington from the rank of colonel to that of cap- 
tain, This humiliation he was not content to submit 
to, but resigned his commission and retired to private 
life. The Duke of Newcastle, upon learning of the 
resignation of Col. Washington, issued a commission 
to Governor Horatio Sharpe, appointing him com- 
mander of the provincial forces at Fort Cumberland, 
Immediately on the receipt of the information that 
the vessel bearing it had arrived, Governor Sharpe 
proceeded to Williamsburg and “ received his majesty's 
commission appointing him commander-in-chief of all 
the forces that are or may be raised to defend the fron- 
tiers of Virginia and the neighboring colonies, and to 
repel the unjustifiable invasion and encroachments of 
the French on the river Ohio.” 

After an interview with Governors Dinwiddie and 


Dobbs, of North Carolina, who brought out the com- 


mission, he returned to Annapolis, November 3d. It 


men, with whom and the independent companies the 
French fort should be attacked and reduced before 
reinforcements could be brought from Canada or 
This effected, that post and another, 
which he thought would be necessary to erect on a 
small island in the river, were to be held for the king, 
To garrison these and Fort Cumberland would require 
all his forces, and he concluded it would be useless for 
them to attempt anything further against the enemy 
on La Riviére aux Beufs and Lake Erie “ with- 
out they be supported with such a body of troops 
from home as he dare not presume to hope for the 
direction of.”’ 

Governor Sharpe, who was now commander-in-chief 
of all the forces against the French, with instructions 
to make his headquarters in Virginia, attended by 
some officers of the Virginia regiment and a few per- 
sonal friends, set out from Annapolis on the 12th of 
November to take command of the army. During 
the occasions of his absence in visiting the military 
posts and in attending to his official duties as Gov- 
ernor, Col. Fitzhugh, of Virginia, 
of the forces. 

Knowing the value of Col. Washineton’s experi- 
ence and reputation, Sharpe at once oak steps to in- 
duce him to re-enter the army, and before he left An- 
uapolis he requested Col, Fitzhugh to induce him to 
ia eth ag Washington however, who 

y wounded at what he thoue 
deep injustice, was not to be ig hee 


Louisiana. 


was to have charge 
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An officer writing from Fort Cumberland on No- 
vember 21st, thus speaks of the arrival of Governor 
Sharpe at that place : 


“We now have got a fort completed, with barracks for our 
men at the back of it, well built, comfortable for the winter. 
We had the pleasure of being joined three days ago by his Ex- 
cellency Col. Sharpe, with one company from Maryland. Mr. 
Sharpe appears to be a stirring, active gentleman, and by his 
method of proceeding I believe a very good soldier; cheerful 
and fullof good conduct, and one who won't be trifled with. In 
the spring, if we have a good body of men, I make no doubt 
but we shall be able to do something to the purpose. By the 
present situation of the French, they are not to be driven out 
of their forts unless our numbers are greatly increased.” 


Governor Sharpe now carried on with vigor the 
preparations for the spring campaign, Military stores, | 
ordnance, ete., were collected in Frederick and Alex- 
andria, and the militia were properly organized and 
disciplined. 

Indeed, an unwonted enerey seems at this time to 
have inspired the people of the province. Finding 
the militia law defective, the Governor convened the 
Assembly on December 24th, when they passed an act | 
to levy troops for the following campaign. — As an in- 
ducement to the enlistments, they enacted “that if 
any citizen of the province shall be so maimed in the 
service as to be incapable of maintaining himself, he 
should be supported at the public expense.” In the 
ensuing session of February, 1775, they regulated the 
rates of transportation of military stores, and the 
mode of quartering soldiers in the province, and pro- 
hibited by severe penalties any inhabitant from sup- 
plying the French or their Indian allies wich stores, 
ammunition, or provisions. Goyernor Sharpe, how- 
ever, did not find it difficult to procure volunteer sol- 
diers, for he had more applications than he could pro- 
vide for. Asan instance, the Maryland Gazette of Feb. 
6, 1755, says, ““ We are assured that in Chestertown, in | 
Kent County, several men enlisted immediately upon 
the arrival of the officer in that town, before the drum 
was beat, and that the officer, who wanted but thirty 
ten, got his complement and marched with them.” 
The Gazette adds,— 


“Such is the commendable spirit of that place.” “ They are 
gone for Will's Creek, and some young Maryland gentlemen 
(patriots) are gone from thence as volunteers; the mother of 
one of them at parting took leave of him, snying, ‘My dear 
son, I shall with much greater pleasure hear of your death than | 
your cowardice or ill conduct,’ and Governor Sharpe, in a letter 
to Lord Baltimore, dated Jan. 12, 1755, also says,— 

“* As to levying any number of men, I conceive we shall not 
find itdificult . . . but the difficulty will be to get money from 
the Assemblies after they are raised for their support; indeed, 
this I look upon as impracticable, or not to be expected without 
the Legislature of Great Britain shall make a law to be binding 
on all these several colonies, and oblige them to raise such a | 


'diers of the empire. 


fund as may be thought expedient for the support of their 
own troops.” 

The appointment of Governor Sharpe to the chief 
command was but a measure of temporary expediency. 
His friends would have persuaded the king to have 
retained him, urging in his behalf his exceeding 
honesty, while compelled to admit he was not pos- 
sessed of remarkable ability. “A little less honesty,” 
replied the king, “and a little more ability might, 
upon the present occasion, better serve our turn.” 
The government, although still amusing the French 
with their professions of peace, had decided to main- 
tain vigorously all its pretensions on this continent, 
and with this view to send out an adequate force 
under one of the bravest and most accomplished sol- 
Such, in the opinion of the 
Duke of Cumberland, eaptain-general of the army, was 
Maj.-Gen. Edward Braddock, whom Horace Walpole 
describes as “ desperate in his 
fortune, brutal in his behav- 
ior, and obstinate in his sen- 
timents,” but admits that he 
was still * intrepid and capa- 
ble.” Gen. Braddock was 
ordered to proceed to Vir- 
ginia, as commander-in-chief 
of all the British troops in 
North America, ou Sept. 24, 
1754, but did not sail until 
the 21st of December. He 
set sail in the “ Norwich," 
convoyed by the “Centurion,” flag-ship of Commo- 
dore Keppel, and arrived in Hampton Roads on the 
20th of February. He was soon followed by the rest 
of the fleet, with two regiments, each of five hundred 
men, one under Ool. Sir Peter Halket, and the other 
under Col. Thomas Dunbar. Two more regiments, 
each of one thousand men, were to be raised in the 
colonies at the king’s expense, and commanded by Sir 
William Pepperell and Governor Shirley, of Massa- 
chusetts. These, with the independent companies, 
the levies expected of the several colonies, and such 
Indians as colisted, it was thought would make up 
an effective force of not less than twelve thousand 
mep. When Governor Sharpe received information 
of the appointment of Gen. Braddock, he proceeded, 
on the 13th of January, 1755, on a tour of inspection 
to the scene of anticipated operations, in the neighbor- 
hood of Will's Creek. In one week after his arrival 
he was joined by Sir John St. Clair, lieutenant-colonel 
of O'Parrell’s Twenty-second Regiment of Foot, and 
quartermaster-general of all the British forces in 
America, who was then actively engaged in visiting 
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military posts, making contracts for supplies, and ac- 
quainting himself generally with the scene of his 
future operations.’ Tlaving procured from every 
souree all the maps and information that were ob- 
tainable respecting the country through which the 
expedition was to pass, he and Governor Sharpe de- 
scended the Potomac River two hundred and fifty 


from Alexandria in two divisions: one regiment and 
a portion of stores were to be sent to Winchester, Va., 
whence a new road was nearly completed to Fort Cum- 
berland, and the other regiment, with the remaining 
forces, were to move by the way of Frederick, Md. 


| Accordingly, on the 8th and 9th of April the pro- 


vincials and six companies of the Forty-fourth Regi- 


miles in a canoe, and reached Annapolis on the 2d of | ment, Sir Peter Halket, set out for Winchester, Lieut.- 


February, whence they went to Williamsburg, Va., 
to await Gen. Braddock’s arrival, which was hailed 
with great joy by the people of Virginia, Maryland, 
and Pennsylvania, as they looked forward with con- 
fidence to the defeat of the French and the early ter- 
mination of the war, and possibly thought that the 
cost of the undertaking would mainly fall where it 
justly belonged, upon the mother-country. 

On the 10th of March Gen. Braddock forwarded 
letters to the Governors of the different colonies, de- 
siring them to meet him at Annapolis on the 1st of 
April for consultation and to settle a plan of opera- 
tions. On the 26th, accompanied by Governor Din- 
widdie and Commodore Keppel, he arrived at Alex- 
andria, where the troops were encamped, and issued 
his first general order the next day. Here Goyernor 
Sharpe paid him a visit on the 28th. On the 3d of 
April the general, with a numerous suite, arrived at 
Annapolis, but, owing to the absence of Governors 
Shirley, De Lancey, and Morris, the council was post- 
poned till the 14th, the place of meeting being changed 
to Alexandria. On the 11th and 12th, Governors 
Shirley, of Massachusetts, De Lancey, of New York, 
and Morris, of Pennsylvania, arrived at Annapolis, 
and, in company with Governor Sharpe, proceeded to 
the general’s headquarters at Alexandria, where, on 
the 14th, he laid before them his instructions and his 
plans for the summer's operations. He proposed to 
proceed in person against Fort Du Quesne, while 
Shirley commanded an expedition against Niagara, 
and Sir William Johnston one against Crown Point. 
The plan having been agreed upon, and the details 
arranged, the council broke up, and Governors Shir- 
ley, De Lancey, and Morris returned to Annapolis on 
the 17th with Governor Sharpe, whose hospitality 
they enjoyed for several days. ; 

Gen. Braddock had written to the Duke of New- 
eastle from Williamsburg on the Ist of March, that 
he should be beyond the Alleghanies by the end of 
April; and, in compliance with this promise, he now 
hurried his arrangements for a forward movement. 

By Col. St. Clair’s advice, it was decided to march 


1 Sir John’s Station ov the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, and 
Sir John’s Run and Sir Jobn’s Road, in Berkeley County, Va., 
are named after Sir Jobo St. Clair. 


Col. Gage and four companies remaining to escort the 
artillery. On the 18th of April the Forty-eighth 
Regiment, under Col. Danbar, marched for Frederick, 
detaching a company to the mouth of the Conoco- 
cheague Creek {a large stream which flows into the 
Potomac in Washington County) to hasten the for- 
warding of the stores gathered there. Arriving at. 
Frederick, Col. Dunbar found there was no road 
through Maryland to Fort Cumberland, and he ac- 
cordingly, on the Ist of May, crossed the Potomac at. 
the mouth of the Conococheague, and took the Win- 
chester route. For the purpose of expediting the ne- 
cessary preparations for transporting the supplies, Gov- 
ernor Sharpe, on the 22d of April, went to Frederick, 
where a portion of the army was then quartered. At 
this point, on the 24th of April, he met Gen. Brad- 
dock, Col. Washington, and Benjamin Franklin, the- 
two latter having met for the first time. Washing- 
ton had been invited by Gen. Braddock to serve as 
one of his aides-de-camp in the campaign. Franklin, 
then the British postmaster-general of the colonies, 
had met Braddock here for the purpose of concerting 
a plan for forwarding supplies, and learning the scareity 


_ of wagons, undertook to furnish them from Pennsy]- 


vania. By adroit means he succeeded in obtaining 
from the counties of Lancaster, York, and Cumber- 
land one hundred and fifty wagons with four horses 
to each, and fifteen hundred pack- or saddle-horses 
needed for the expedition. Besides this assistance, 
Governor Sharpe tells us Gen. Braddock did 

“not seruple in enlisting and taking away a good many servants- 
from the inhabitants of Frederick, Prinee George's, and Balti- 
more Counties, as well as impressing their wagons, horses, team- 
sters, carriages, and carriage horses.” 


To such an extent were the seizures made that the 
contractors for the new court-house, which was then 
being erected in Frederick, found it impossible to ob- 
tain horses to haul the materials to the site of the 
building. ‘He was extremely warm and angry” at 
this time, “and stormed like a lion rampant.” 

Braddock, while at Frederick, purchased of Gov- 
ernor Sharpe an English chariot, with six horses, in 
which he rode, and on the Ist of May, accompanied. 
by his staff and guard of light-horse, he left Freder— 
ick for Will's Creek, by the way of Winchester, the 
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road along the north side of the Potomac not being 
yet made. The discomforts of the rough road were 
increased for Gen. Braddock by his mode of traveling, 
which was not suited to the mountainous country 
through which he was passing. Accompanied by his 
staff, he overtook Dunbar’s division near Will's Creek, 
his body-guard of light-horse galloping on each side 
of his chariot, the drums beating the Grenadier’s 
March as he passed. In this style, too, he arrived at 
Fort Cumberland on May 10th, amid a thundering 
salute of seventeen guns. 

By this time he discovered that he was not in a 
region fitted for such display, and his traveling 
chariot was abandoned at Fort Cumberland; other- 
wise it would soon have become a wreck among the 
mountains beyond. 

On arriving at the fort on the 10th of May, 
Braddock found Sir Peter Halket already there, with 
six companies of the Forty-fourth, with which he had 
marched from Alexandria. The remaining four com- 
panies of his regiment, which had been left with 
Lieut.-Col. Gage to escort the artillery, were still de- 
layed, but by the 22d of the month all the forces 
were assembled at the appointed rendezvous, with the 
exception of a North Carolina company, which did 
not reach there until the 30th. Braddock now mus- 
tered two thousand effective men. 

The regiments of Dunbar and Halket, originally 
one thousand strong, were now increased to fourteen 
hundred by volunteers and conscripts, principally pro- 
cured in Maryland; and besides these there were the 


Being at last ready to undertake the long and tedi- 
ous journey that was before him, Gen. Braddock gave 
orders for the army to advance. On the 30th of May, 
Sir Jobn St. Clair, with Maj. Chapman and six hun- 
dred men of the Forty-fourth Regiment, were sent 


forward to clear the road to the Little Meadows, on 


two independent companies from New York ; five com-_ 


panies of rangers, and two of carpenters and pioneers, 
principally from Virginia; one company of rangers 
from Maryland, two companies of rangers from North 
and South Carolina, and thirty seamen, under a lieu- 
tenant of the navy, furnished by Admiral Keppel, 
having four pieces of cannon, which they were to 
assist in dragging over the mountains. Among the 
officers present who afterwards distinguished them- 
selves in the Revolution were Thomas Cresap, Hugh 
Mercer, George Washington, Daviel Morgan, Thomas 
Gage, and Horatio Gates.' 


1 The route of march of the army after leaving Frederick, on 
the 28th of April, was as follows: On the Ist of May, Col. Dun- 
bar, after building a bridge over the Antietam, crossed the Po- 
tomac at the mouth of the Conococheague, so as to strike the 
Winchester road. On the 5th he crossed the Little Cacapon, 
and on the Sth was again ferried over the Potomac to Mary- 
land from a spot near the mouth of Cacapon, which has since 
that day borne the name of the Ferry Fields. Thence along 
the riverside, through Old Town, the dwelling place of Col, 
Thomas Cresap, it passed through the narrows at the foot of 


Will's Mountain into Cumberland. The house of Cresap, the ‘ 


the Youghiogheny, thirty miles distant, where they 
were to erect a fortified camp. The army followed in 
three divisions; the first, under Col. Halket, on the 
7th of June; the next, under Licut.-Col. Gage, on 
the Sth; and the third, under Col. Dunbar, on the 
10th, when Braddock also set off, with his aides- 
de-camp and others of his staff and his body-guard of 
light-horse. Fort Cumberland, with the hospital 
filled with invalids, was left under the care of Col. 
Tunes. 

Braddock’s army consisted of the Forty-fourth 
Regiment of (English) Infantry, Col. Sir Peter Hal- 
ket; the Forty-eighth, Col. Thomas Dunbar ; sundry 
independent (colonial) companies; a company of 
horse, another of artillery, a company of marines, 
ete.; in all, two thousand one hundred and ninety, 
besides the usual train of non-militants who always 
accompany an army. ‘he other field-officers were 
Lieut.-Cols. Burton and Gage (of Bunker Hill noto- 
riety); Majs. Chapman and Sparks; Maj. Sir John 
St. Clair, deputy quartermaster -general; Matthew 
Leslie, his assistant; Francis Halket, brigade-major ; 
William Shirley, secretary ; and Robert Orme, Roger 
Morris, and George Washington, Hsqs., aides-de-camp 
to the general. Among the captains were: Stephen, 
Lewis, Polson, Hogg, Peyronie, Mercer, and Wag- 
oner, These commanded provincial troops, chiefly 
from Virginia, The New York independent compa- 
nies were commanded by Capts. Rutherford and Ho- 
ratio Gates, the Gen. Gates to whom Burgoyne sur- 
rendered at Saratoga. Christopher Gist and his son 
Nathaniel accompanied the army as guides; George 
Croghan, the Indian agent of Aughwick, with Mon- 
tour, interpreter, also accompanied the army, trying 
to be useful in the Indian department, aided by Mo- 
nacatootha and Capt. Jack, the “wild hunter of the 
Juniata.” 

Among the Virginia surgeons were Drs. James 
Craik and Hugh Mercer, men of imperishable fame. 


ruins of which are still standing near the canal, was half dwelling 
and half fortress. ‘To this strongly fortified castle the settlers 
in this section of the province repaired whenever there was 
danger of an Indian attack. Cresap then called the place Skip- 
ton, after the place of his nativity in England. Tt is situated 
on the north fork of the Potomac, a few miles above the junc- 
tion of the north and south branches of the Potomac, The 
residence of his son, Michael Cresap, a large stone building, is 
still standing in the centre of the town. 
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They were both Scotchmen, the latter having fled to 
Virginia from the fatal field of Culloden, Dr. Craik 
had followed Washington in his campaign of 1754, 
was his companion in his journey to the West in 
1770, and was his physician at his death. Dr. Mercer 
became a field-officer in the Revolution, and fell at 
Princeton in January, 1777. 

Some idea of the difficulties Braddock’s forces en- 
countered may be had when it is stated that they 
spent the third night only five miles from the first. 
The place of encampment, which is about one-third 
of a mile from the toll-gate on the National road, is 
marked by a copious stream bearing Braddock’s name. 
Wor reasons not easy to divine, the route across Will's 
Mountain, first adopted for the National road, was 
selected, instead of the more favorable one through 
the narrows of Will's Creek, to which the road was 
subsequently changed for the purpose of avoiding 
that formidable ascent. The traces are very distinct 
on the east and west slopes, the modern road crossing 
it frequently. From the western foot the route con- 
tinued up Braddock's Run to the forks of the stream, 
where Clary’s tavern now stands, nine miles from 
Cumberland, when it turned to the left in order to 
reach a point on the ridge favorable to an easy descent 
into the valley of George's Creek. It is surprising 
that having reached this high ground, the favorable 
spur by which the National road accomplishes the 


ascent of the Great Savage Mountain did not strike 


the attention of the engineers, as the labor requisite 
to surmount the barrier from the deep valley of 
George's Creek must have contributed greatly to those 
bitter complaints which Braddock made against the 
colonial government for their failure to assist him 
more effectually in the transportation department. 
Passing then a mile to the south of Frostburg, the 
road approaches the east foot of Savage Mountain, 


which it crosses about one mile south of the National | 


road; and thence by very favorable ground through 
the dense forests of white pine peculiar to this region, 
it got to the north of the National road, near the 
gloomy tract called the “Shades of Death.” This 
was the 15th of June, when the dense gloom of the 
summer woods, and the favorable shelter which these 
enormous pines would give an Indian enemy, must 
have made a most sensible impression on all minds of 
the insecurity of their mode of advanee. This doubt- 
less had a share in causing the council of war held at 
the Little Meadows next day. To this place, distant 
only about twenty miles from Cumberland, Sir John 
Sinclair and Maj. Chapman had been dispatched on 
the 30th of May to build a fort, as we have already 
seen, and the army having been seven days in reaching 


it, it follows, as the line of march was upwards of three 
miles long, the rear was just getting under way when 
the advance were lighting their evening fires. 

Here it may be well enough to clear up an ob- 
security which enters into many narratives of these 
early events from confusing the names of “ Little 
Meadows” and “‘ Great Meadows,” “ Little Crossings” 
and “ Great Crossings,” which are all distinct locali- 
ties. 

The “ Little Meadows” have been described as at 
the foot of Meadow Mountain; it is well to note that 
the “Great Meadows” are about thirty-one miles’ 
farther west, and near the east foot of Laurel Hill. 
By the “Little Crossings” is meant the ford of 
Cassleman's River, a tributary of the Youghiogheny 
itself, ‘The Little Crossing is two miles west of the 
Little Meadows, and the Great Crossing seventeen 
miles farther west. 

The conclusion of the council was to push on with 
a picked force of twelve hundred men and twelve 
pieces of cannon, and the line of march, now more 
compact, was resumed on the 19th. 

While these events were occurring in the western 
part of Maryland, the Governor and the Lower House 
of Assembly were quarreling over the requisitions 
made by Geu. Braddock for supplies for his army. 

On June 28th the Governor sent to the Lower 
House the following message : 

‘GENTLEMEN or THE Lower House or AssemBLy: 

“Thave just received letters from Col. Lunes at Fort Cum- 
berland, and from the back inhabitants of Frederick County, 
advising me that a party of French Indians last Monday morn- 
ing (June 23) fell on the inhabitauts of this province, and killed 
two men and one woman (who have been since found dead), eight 
other persons they bave taken prisoners and carried off, The 
names of the persons who were murdered and left are John 
Williams, bis wife, and grandson, and with their bodies also was 
found that of a French Indian. The persons carried off are 
Richard Williams (a son of John who was murdered), with two 
children, one Dawson's wife and four children. Richard Wil- 
liams’ wife and two brothers of the young man that is killed have 
made their escape. This accident, I fiud, has so terrified the dis- 
taut inbabitants that many of them are retiring and forsaking 
their plantations. Auother letter from Winchester, in Virginia, 
informs me that a party of Indians have also attacked the back 


_ inbabitants of that province, of whom they have killed eleven 


and carried away many captives. Apprehending the French 
would proceed in this manner as soon as Gen. Braddock and the 
troops under his control should have passed the mountains, and 
being confirmed in my opinion by an intimation in the gen- 
eral’s letter, I issued a proclamution near a month since, 
cautioning the distant and other inhabitants of this provines 
to be on their guard, and unite for their common defence and 
safety. At the same time I sent peremptory orders and in- 
structions to the officers of the militia of Frederick County 
frequently to muster and discipline their several troops and 
companies, once a fortnight at least, and in case of alarm that 
the enemy was approaching or had fallen on the inhabitants, to 
march out and act either offensively or defensively, and use all 
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means to protect and defend the inhabitants from the devasta- 
tions of the French or Indians. However, I find neither the proe- 
lamation nor instructions will be effective unless the militia can 
be assured that they shall receive satisfaction, and be paid for 
the time they are outon duty, Ishould consider it higbly proper 
for us to have about one hundred, or at least a company of men, 
posted or constantly ranging for some time on the frontiers for 
our protection, In this I desire your advice, and that you will 
enable me to support such a number. 

“Gentlemen : 

“At the general’a request, and that I might receive early 
intelligence at this time from the camp and back inhabitants, 


T have engaged several persons between here and Will's Creek | 


to receive and speedily convey any letters that shall come to 
them directed for the general or myself, TI doubt not that you 
will be convinced of the necessity of such a measure, and pro- 
vide for the expense thereof.” 

The House, on the same day, took into consider- 
ation the Governor's message, and immediately passed 
the following resolutions : 

* Resolved, That this Honse will make suitable arrangements 
for the maintaining of cighty men, including officers, for four 
months (if occasion) for ranging on the frontiers of this prov- 
ince, to protect the same against the incursions or depredations 
that may be attempted or made by the French or their Indian 
allies. 

® Resolved, further, That this House will defray the reasonable 
expense of conveying intelligence from Will's Creek to An- 
napolis and back thither for four months.” 


With some slight amendments the Upper House 
agreed to the resolutions, and two thousand pounds 
were appropriated for the purposes therein mentioned. 

On the 5th of July the Governor sent another 
message to the Lower House informing them that 
bands of hostile Indians were entering the province, 
and that fifteen persons in Frederick County on their 
way to Fort Cumberland for protection had been 
killed or captured by the savages. 

During all this time the possibility of Braddock’s 
defeat had been as little dreamed of by the colonists 
as by that confident commander himself. The im- 
mense superiority of the Mnglish over French troops 


had become, since Marlborough’s time, an article of | 


the British creed, and to the regulars at least their 
Tndian allies, who knew nothing of drill or discipline, 
who never met a foe in the open field, and carried 
into warfare the tacties and strategy of the forest 
hunter, seemed beneath contempt, and only formidable 
to sentinels, stragglers, and “ raw militia-men.” The 
colonists, however, knew them better, and the general 
had been warned of the possibility of a surprise, and 


had received the caution with the scorn he had be- — 


stowed on the militia and all their doings. But even 
of the provincials, only a few who were with the army 
thought any disaster possible; elsewhere victory was 
regarded as settled. Preparations were made in 
Philadelphia and Annapolis for celebrating the as- 


sured triumph, and money was freely subscribed for 
illuminations and general festivities as soon as the 
couriers should bring the joyful news. 

Resuming the march, and passing over ground to 
the south of the Little Crossing and of the village of 
Grantsville, which it skirted, the army spent the night 
of the 21st of June at the Bear Camp, a locality 
supposed to be about half-way to the Great Crossings, 
which it reached on the 23d. The route thence to 
the Great Meadows, or Fort Necessity, was well 
‘chosen, though over a mountainous tract, conforming 
very nearly to the ground now occupied by the Na- 
tional road, and keeping on the dividing ridge between 
the waters flowing into the Youghiogheny on the one 
hand, and the Cheat River on the other. Having 
crossed the Youghiogheny, the army was now on the 
classic ground of Washington's early career, where 
the skirmish with Jumonville and the battle of Fort 
Necessity had occurred the year before. About one 
mile west of the Great Meadows, and near the spot 
now marked as Braddock’s Grave, the road struck off 
more to the northwest, in order to reach a pass 
through Laurel Hill, that would enable them to strike 
the Youghiogheny at a point afterwards known as 
Stewart’s Crossing, and about half a mile below the 
present town of Connellsville. This part of the route 
is marked by the farm known as Mount Braddock. 

One month was spent in the march from Fort Cum- 
| berland to the fatal field. The route as far as Gist’s 
was that of Washington the year before ; and although 
Washington had marched from Will’s Creek to the 
Meadows in twenty-three days, making the road as 
he went, yet it took Braddock eighteen days to drag 
his slow length along over the same distance, and 
Danbar eight days Jonger. Truly did Washington 
say that “instead of pushing on with vigor, without 
regarding a little rough road, they were halting to 
level every mole-hill and erect bridges over every 
brook.” This needless delay, like everything else in 
this campaign, contributed its share to the disastrous 
result; for while Braddock was halting and bridging the 
enemy was collecting a force for resistance and attack 
which three days’ prompter movement would have an- 
ticipated. At the Little Meadows (Tomlinson’s) a divi- 
sion of the army in the march was made: the general 
and Col. Halket, with select portious of the two regi- 
ments and of the other forces, lightly incumbered, going 
on in advance, being in all about fourteen hundred. 
Col. Dunbar, with the residue, about eight hundred 
and fifty, and the heavy baggage, artillery, and stores, 
were left to move up by ‘slow and easy marches,” an 
order which he executed so literally as to earn for 
himself the sobriquet of “ Dunbar the tardy.” When, 
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on the 28th of June, Braddock was at Stewart's | being a little more than two miles southward of Dun- 


Crossing (Connellsville), Dunbar was only at the Lit- 
tle Crossings. Here Washington, under a violent 
attack of fever, had been left by Braddock, under the 
care of his friend Dr. Craik and a guard, two days 
in advance of Dunbar, to come on with him when 
able, the gallant aide requiring from the general a 
“solemn pledge” not to arrive at the French fort until 
he should rejoin him; and as Washington did not re- 
port himself watil the day before the battle, this pledge 
may be some apology for Braddock having consumed 
eighteen precious days in marching about eighty miles. 
According to Capt. Orme’s journal, the encampments, 
ete., of Braddock in Fayette County, Pa., were as fol- 
lows : 

On the 24th of June he marched from Squaw’s 
Fort (near Somerfield) six miles to a camp east of the 
Great Meadows, near the “twelve springs." He 
crossed the Yough without bridging about half a 
mile above where the National road now crosses it. 
In this day's march they passed a recently-abandoned 
Indian camp, indicating by the number of huts that 
about one hundred and seventy had been there. 
“They had stripped and painted some trees, upon 
which they and the French had written many threats 
and bravadoes, with all kinds of scurrilous language.” 
This encampment of Braddock was between Mount 
Augusta and Marlow’s road, south of the National 
road, 

June 25th. The army moved about seven miles, 
and encamped in what is now the Old Orchard, near 
aud northwest of “ Braddock’s Grave,” called then, 
two miles west of Great Meadows,—the general riding 
in anticipated triumph over the very spot which in 
twenty days was to be his last encampment. The 
army seems to have passed the ruins of Fort Neces- 
sity without a halt ora notice. It is singular they 
did not encamp there, for Orme says they were late 
in getting to their ground, because that morning, 
about a quarter of a mile after starting, they had to 
let their carriages down-hill with tackle. In this 
day’s march three men were shot and scalped by the 
enemy, and the sentinels fired upon some French and 
Indians whom they discovered reconnoitering their 
camp,—an annoyance now become so frequent that on 
the next day Braddock offered a bounty of five pounds 
for every scalp that his Indians or soldiers would 
take. 


June 26th. They marched only about four miles 


| 
by reason of the “extreme badness of the road,” 
arriving at what Orme calls Rock Fort, on Laurel | 


Hill, a place now known as the Great Rock, near 
Washington Spring and the Half King’s old camp, 


bar's camp, “At our halting-place,” says Orme, 
“we found another Indian camp, which they had 
abandoned at our approach, their fires being yet burn- 
ing. They had marked in triumph upon trees the 
scalps they had taken two days before, and many of 
the French had written on them their names and 
sundry insolent expressions. We picked up a com- 
mission on the march, which mentioned the party 
being under the command of the Siear Normanville. 
This Indian camp was in a strong situation, being 
upon a high rock, with a very narrow and steep 
ascent to the top. It had a spring in the middle, and 
stood at the termination of the Indian path to the 
Monongahela at Redstone. By this pass the party 
came which attacked Mr. Washington last year, and 
also this which attended us. By their tracks they 
seem to have divided here, the one party being 


| straight forward to Fort Du Quesne and the other 


returning by Redstone Creek to the Monongahela, 
A captain’s detachment of ninety-four men marched 
with guides, to fall in the night upon the latter divis- 
ion. They found a small quantity of provisions and 
a very large batteau, which they destroyed, but saw 
no men, and the captain joined the general the next 
day at Gist’s.” 

June 27th, “ We marched from the camp at Rock 
Fort to Gist’s Plantation, which was about six miles, 
the road still mountainous and rocky. Here the ad- 
vaneing party was relieved, and all the wagons and 
carrying horses with provision belonging to that de- 
tachment joined us." This advanced party consisted 
of about four hundred, under Lieut.-Col. Burton, who, 
with Sir John St. Clair, had been sent in advance to 
eut and make the road, taking with them two six- 
pounders, with ammunition, three wagons of tools, 
and thirty-five days’ provisions, all on pack-horses. 

June 28th. The army marched from Gist’s, where 
the encampment was near Washington’s of the pre- 
vious year, toa camp near to and west of Stewart's 
Crossing of the Yough, a short half-mile below New 
Haven, on land subsequently belonging to Daniel 
Rogers, formerly Col. William Crawford. It has been 
commonly supposed that a division of the army here 
took place, the English troops, ete., crossing the river 
and bearing northward, while the Virginia or colonial 
forces went down the river and crossed at the Broad 
Ford, thence bearing more to the west, crossing Jacob's 
Run at Stouffer's mill, the two divisions reuniting at 
Sewickley, near Painter's Salt-Works. Orme’s jour- 
nal has no notice of any such division. The Broad 
Ford route may be that which was traversed by the 
detachments or convoys of provisions, ete., from Dun- 
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bar's division, which were from time to time sent up 
to the main army; one of which, Orme says, came up 
at Thicketty Run, a branch of Sewickley, on the 5th 
of July. Another detachment of one hundred men, 
with pack-horse loads of flour and some beeves, ac- 
cording to Washington's letters, left the camp west of 


the Great Meadows on the 3d of July, with which © 


he went, joining the army on the 8th, the day before 
the battle, “in a covered wagon.” This convoy took 
up the one hundred beeves which were among the 
losses in the defeat. It is a noticeable fact that 
Washington, enfeebled by a consuming fever, was so 
invigorated by the sight of the scenes of his discom- 
fiture the previous year as to seize the opportunity of 
celebrating its first anniversary by hastening on to 
participate in an achievement which, as he fondly 
hoped, would restore to his king and country all that 
had been lost by his failure. 

June 30th. The army to-day crossed the Yough at 
Stewart's Crossing or Ford in strict military style, 
with advanced guard first pussed and posted. There 
is here a little confusion in Capt. Orme's journal. Not 
only does he make the west to be the east side of the 
Yough, but he says, “ We were obliged to encamp 
about a mile on to the west (east) side, where we 
halted aday, to cut a passage over a mountain. This 
day's march did not exceed two miles!’ It would 
seem the halt was on the 29th, before crossing the 
river, for the march is resumed on the 1st of July. 
This “mountain” is the bluff known as the “ Nar- 
rows,” below Davidson’s mill. The camp is not cer- 
tainly known, probably on land late of Robert Long, 
deceased ; perhaps south of the Narrows, on Mr. Da- 
vidson’s land. 

July 1st. Says Orme, “ We marched about five 
miles, but could advance no farther by reason of a 
great swamp, which required much work to make it 
passable.” The course was northeastward. The 
swamp can be no other than that fine-looking cham- 
paign land above the head-waters of Martin's Creek 
and Jacob's Creek, north and east of the Old Chain 
Bridge, embracing lands formerly belonging to Col. 
Isaac Meason, and afterwards to George E. Hogg and 
others, 

July 2d. The army moved in the same direction 
(east of north) about six miles, to “ Jacob's Cabin.” 

The localities of this and the last preceding camp 
cannot be precisely fixed, and the curious reader and 
topographer is left to his own conclusion fiom the 
data given. Jacob's cabin was doubtless the abode 
of an Indian, who gave his name to the creek on which 
he trapped and hunted. 

July 3d. “ The swamp being repaired, we marched 
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about six miles to Salt-lick Creek.” This Salt-lick 
Creek is Jacob’s Creek, and the camp at the end of 
the day’s march was near Welshouse’s mill, about a 
nile below Mount Pleasant. From Welshouse’s mill 
the course was northward, passing just to the west of 
Mount Pleasant; thence crossing Sewickely (Thick- 
etty) Run near Painter's Salt-Works; thence bearing 
a little westward, it crossed the present tracks of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad and turnpike, west of Greens- 
burg, to the Bush Fork of Turtle Creek. Here Brad- 
dock abandoned his wise design to approach the 
French fort by the ridge route, or Nemacolin's path, 
being deterred by the difficulties of crossing the deep 
and rugged ravines of the streams. 
almost a right angle, westward, he got into the valley 
of Long Run at or near Stewartsville, and went down 
it past Samson's mill, encamping on the night of the 
8th of July, where Washington joined him, about two 
miles east of the Monongahela. The army moved 
from this encampment early next morning, turning 
into the valley of Crooked Run, which they followed 
to its mouth, and crossed the river at ‘ Braddock's 
upper ford,” below McKeesport; thence down the 
river on the west side about three miles to Braddock’s 
lower ford, just below the mouth of Turtle Creek and 
Dam No. 2, where they recrossed to the fatal encounter 
of the 9th of July. This double crossing of the river 
was to avoid the intervening narrows. 

Braddock had conducted the march hitherto with 
most commendable care and with signal success; and 
now, as he neared the object of his labor and ambition, 
he took all the precautionary measures to avoid sur- 
prise and disaster which his military education sug- 
gested. But, unfortunately, he knew nothing of In- 
dian strategy or backwoods tactics. He was sensible 
that his near approach was known at the French fort, 
and that all his movements were closely and secretly 
watched. Hence at the crossings of the river he had 
his advanced guards well posted, and having caused 
his soldiers to be well appareled and their arms bright- 
ened, he made a display well calculated to strike terror 
into the enemy. Washington was wont to say that 
he never saw a more animating sight than the army's 
second crossing of the Monongahela. Nevertheless, 
Sir Peter Halket, Mr. Secretary Shirley, and Maj. 
Washington were not without anxious forebodings. 
Controceur, the commandant of the fort, frightened 
at the exaggerated reports of the numbers of the Eng- 
lish, had prepared to surrender or to fly, as his suc- 
cessor did before Gen. Forbes in 1758. Indeed, he 
reluctantly yielded assent to any resistance. And 
when, on the Sth, MM. Beaujeau, Dumas, and De 
Ligneris sought a detachment of regulars and Indian 
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aid, it was merely to dispute the river passes, and to 
annoy and retard the march of the English. They had 
caused the ground to be thoroughly examined, and 
knew well the ravines, or natural trenches, which so 
well served them for attack and protection in the con- 
flict. To comprehend the nature of the action and 
the inevitableness of Braddock’s defeat one must visit 
the ground. He will there, even yet, see the two 
ravines, dry, with almost perpendicular banks, just 
high enough to conceal, protect, and fire from, capable 
of containing an army of two thousand men. 
he will imagine the second bank to be densely wooded, 


and covered with a thick and tangled web of pea-vine | 


and other undergrowth, with a newly-cut road, twelve 
feet wide, passing about midway between the ravines, 
and at no place more than eighty yards distant from 
one or the other, he will have fully before him the 
scene of the disaster. The French and Indians were 
about nine hundred strong, the latter being more than 
two-thirds of the force. They arrived on the ground 
too late to dispute the passage of the river. The army 
had crossed, formed its line of march, and was moving 
—warching into the snare—when the enemy appeared 
right in front, and near the heads of the ravines. 

As if by magie, at a preconcerted silent signal from 
M., Beanjeau, the chief in command, the Indians at 
once disappeared right and left into the excavations, 
leaving only the little French line visible. hese 
were engaged with spirit and success by Lieut.-Col. 
Gage, and until the Indians began to pour io their 


invisible deadly shots fortune seemed to incline to the | 


English. It soon changed, and no efforts could re- 
store it. Even tree-lighting could not have saved the 
doomed English soldiery, who held their ground, 
fought well, and obeyed their officers as long as they 
had officers to command them, They were in the 
jaws of death, and nothing could have delivered them 
except perhaps a raking fire of grape or round-shot 
up and down the ravine. The excuse for not essay- 
ing this expedient is that the ravines were unknown 
and invisible. Even yet, when all is clear around 
them, you do not discern them until you are almost 
upon them. 

In the narrow road, but twelve feet wide, the men 
were huddled into a confused mass, firing at random 
into the trees, while the enemy, whom they could not 
see, bat whose numbers seemed multiplied tenfold by 
their hideous yells and whoopings, mowed them down 
by a well-directed fire. Frantic with rage and excite- 
ment, Braddock endeavored to restore order and ex- 
tricate his force from this slaughter-pen; and four 


horses were shot under him as, reckless of his own | 


life, he flew from point to point. 


And if 
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mounted and formed into platoons, to seb their men 
an example, and thus made themselves fair marks for 
the Indians’ rifles, but their self-devotion was fruit- 
less. he provincials, skilled in forest-fighting, at 
once sheltered themselves behind trees, and the regu- 
lars would have followed their example had Braddock 
allowed it, but he refused to give the order; and such 
was the force of discipline, or the bewildering effects 
of panic, that the men were mowed down as they 
stood, neither flying or taking cover. Many were 
slain by the fire of their own comrades, who had lost 
the power of distinguishing friend from foe. 

Thus for hours the slaughter went on. The am- 
munition was giving out; the officers were nearly all 
killed or wounded, not a single aide but Washington 
being left; more than half the army had fallen, and 
the rest could do nothing where they were but die. 
Braddock gave the order for retreat, and almost at 
the same moment a ball pierced his right arm and en- 
tered his lungs, inflicting a mortal wound. The 
retreat became a headlong flight, which the dying 
general in vain attempted to check. A few men 
gathered around him, boré him from the field, and 
obeyed his orders; and despite his agonies he em- 
ployed every remaining moment of his life in endeav- 
ing to provide for the safety of the survivors, repair 
in what slight measure he could the disaster his rash- 
ness had caused, and bring back the shattered remuant 
of his great army to Great Meadows, where he died. 

Of the fourteen hundred and sixty, besides women 
and other camp-followers who erossed the Mononga- 
hela, four hundred and fifty-six were killed, four hun- 
dred and twenty-one wounded, many of them mortally. 
Out of eighty-nine commissioned officers, sixty-three 
were killed or wounded. 


1 Tt isuncertain whether Braddock was killed by the enemy 
or by one of his own men. There is a strong probahility that 
he was killed in revenge by Thomas Fossit, a Pennsylvania 
provincial, whose brotber Joseph, it is said, Braddock struck 
dead with his sword fer haying taken shelter behind a tree dur- 
ing the battle. Braddock was buried about two miles west of 
Fort Necessity, near the banks of a small stream, immediately 
in the road, a short distance from the present National road. 
About 1824, says Lowdermilk, a party of workmen, engaged in 
repairing the old road, came upon the remains of a human 
skeleton, supposed to be that of Braddock, ‘The remains were 
carried to a point about one hundred and fifty yards eastward, 
and buried in a field at the foot of a large onk-tree, some 
twenty-five yards from the National road. By the direction of 
Hon. Andrew Stewart the spot was marked by « board, upon 
which was inseribed the fact that this was the lust resting-place 
of Maj.-Gen. Edward Braddock, and this board was nailed to 
the tree. Some twelve years ago the tree was blown down, 
leaving nothing but a portion of the trunk to mark the place. 
In 1871 party of English visitors had the spot inclosed with 
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The Gentleman's Magazine, of August, 1755, gives 


the following list of officers who were present, and of 
those who were killed and wounded in this disastrous 
engagement ; 


STAFF. 

Edward Braddock, Bsq., General and Commander-in-Chief, | 
mortally wounded. 

Robert Orme, Ksq., Roger Morris, Esq., George Washington, 
Baq., Aides-de-Camp; wounded. 

William Shirley, Esq., Secretary; killed. 

Sir Jobn St. Clair, Deputy Quartermaster-General; wounded. 

Matthew Leslie, Gent., General Assistant Quartermaster-Gen- 
eral; wounded. 

Francis Halket, Bsq., Major Brigade. 


FORTY-FOURTH REGIMENT. 


Killed or Wounded. 
- Killed. 

- Wounded. 

= Captain seeessseeesenees Killed. 


Officers’ Names. 


MrT udetedetabace sai Killed. 
.. Lieutenant, 
: Careepect Wounded, 
ae 
sci GWawaas alee . Wounded, 


. Killed. | 
. Wounded. 
. Died of wounds. 
. Wounded. 

ae 


Cholmondeley Killed. 
Bowyer, Esq... 
Ross, Esq 
Barbutt, Esq... 
Walsham, Esq... 
Crymble, Beq....... 
Widman, Esq.. 
Hansard, Esq............ 
Henry Gladwin, Esq... 
Hotham, Esq........... 
Edmund Stone, Esq... 
Cope, E 
Brereton, Esq. 
Stuart, Esq..... 
Montresore..... 
Dunbar....... 
Harrison.. 


Stevens.......00+ seerseees Captain ose. ecesnaeeee Wounded. 
Waggoner. a 
Polson ,...+4+ Pee cas thbasabkaxeais Killed 


Peyronie.. 
Stewart... 
Hamilton .... 
Woodward .. 


Wright........ seco sevens Killed. 
Spittdorph oe teecereveces  “ 
StOWALL.. .eessesee veseseeee si Sounenescens Wounded. 
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Officers’ Names. Rank, Killed or Wounded, 
WAZ GONE ......000s seeeee Lieutenant....... «+++ Killed, 
MGNGU) sssisicccccdcces rf 

INDEPENDENTS. 

panes seeeeseee sesee+COPLAIN .. 040500000000. Wounded 
--Lieutenant............ Killed. 
“a 
Se a qcacevoaasen Wounded 
ARTILLERY. 
CORRS sceventesanessccsesessas Captain. 
Smith -Capt.-Lieutenant.... Killed. 
Bachanan.. -Lieutenant............ Wounded, 
McCloud x 
MeCullor.. ME aletaVan tact Wounded. 
MeKeller, Esq. 
Gordon, Esq. 
Williamson, 
Spendelowe.. 
| Haynes..... 
ARMIN hve statseacanecusecsey 
VOLUNTEERS, 

CONG si snccncns.teccocanaess Captain .......s00- +s Killed, 
AMR OI ce scccapesncsey ticees costa Nocesesereas Wounded. 


Capt. Evan Shelby’s name was omitted by the 
Gentleman's Magazine, by mistake no doubt. He 
was a captain of rangers, and participated in the bat- 
tle. Hewasa Welshman by birth. He subsequently 
served in Forbes’ expedition with great honor, and 
was the father of Gen. Isaac Shelby, a distinguished 
Lieut. Henry Gladwin, of the 
English Forty-eighth Regiment, afterwards was deputy 
adjutant-general in America. 

All the artillery and ammunition, baggage, pro- 
visions, wagons, and many horses were lost. The 
general lost his military chest, containing, it is said, 
£25,000 in specie ($125,000) and all his papers. 

Washington also lost many valuable papers. In 
short, the officers and soldiers who escaped the car- 
nage lost nearly everything except the clothes on 
their backs and the arms in their hands, many aban- 
doning even the latter. Capt. Orme saved his journal, 
now almost the only authentic continuous record of 
this most disastrous campaign. 

Braddock displayed, in the perplexing circumstances 
of the action, great activity and courage. He had 
four horses shot under him, and after having mounted 
a fifth, while in the act of issuing an order, near the 
head of one of the ravines, and near the end of the 
conflict, he received a mortal wound, the ball shatter- 
ing his right arm and passing into his lungs. He fell 
to the vround, “surrounded by the dead and almost 
abandoned by the living ;” and had it not been for the 
devotedness of his aide, Capt. Orme, and the almost ob- 
stinate fidelity of Capt. Stewart, of Virginia, who com- 
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manded the light-horse, the fallen general would have 
had his wish gratified —that the scene of his disaster 
should also witness his death. He was borne from 
the ground at great risk, at first in a tumbril, then on 
a horse. Every officer above the grade of a captain 
was now cither killed or disabled except Washington, 
who escaped unhurt, though two horses were shot under 
him and his clothes pierced with balls, so feeble and 
emaciated that day (from his late sickness with the 
fever) that he had to ride upon a pillow. The drums 
had beat a retreat before Braddock fell, and now 
Washington undertook to give it whatever of order it 
was susceptible of, for it was a headlong flight. 

The retreat was by the same route as the advance, 
crossing the river at the same fording. The enemy 
did not pursue, but remained to riot in scalps and 
plunder. Braddock was carried with the little rem- 
nant of his army that could be held together. Tt is 
not probable that the panic-stricken fugitives all re- 
turned -to Gist’s by the same path, many, through 
fear of pursuit, betaking themselves to the woods and 
by-ways. The Pennsylvania wagoners, it is said, es- 
eaped to a man, astride their fleetest horses, Certain 
it is, by ten o'clock next morning several of them 
were in Dunbar’s camp, on Laurel Hill, nearly forty 
miles distant, with the tidings, and one or two 
wounded officers were carried into the camp before 
noon of that day. 

After crossing to the west side of the river in the 
flight, a rally was effected of about one hundred men, 
with whom were Braddock, Burton, and Washington. 
From this point Washington was sent to Dunbar for 
aid and wagons to couvey the wounded. The road 
was ther new, and hard to find in the night. There 
had been a coldness between the general and Dunbar, 
hence it was deemed necessary, to insure obedience, 
that Washington, as aide-de-camp, should go with 
orders. Weak and exhausted as he was, he shrank 
not from his duty. He set out with two men, ina 
night so wet and dark that frequently they had to 
alight from their horses and grope for the road. 
Nevertheless, they reached Dunbar’s camp about 
Braddock and his followers reached Gist’s 
about ten o'clock that evening. 

Nathaniel Gist, son of Christopher, with “ Gist’s 
Indian,” were dispatched from the battle-field to Fort 
Cumberland with tidings of the overthrow, but with 
instructions to avoid passing by or disturbing the re- 
pose of Dunbar. They traveled afoot and through 
unfrequented paths to avoid the Indians. While 
snatching some repose during the first night of their 
journey, in a thicket of bushes and grapevine on 
Cove’s Run, a branch of Shoutis Run, within view of 


sunrise, 


the camp-fires of Dunbar, they mistook the noise of 
the movement of some bird or beast for Indians, and 
taking to flight, became separated in the darkness, 
But each wended his way cautiously alone. When 
nearing their destination, upon emerging from the 
bushes into the open road, Gist saw ahead a few rods 
his long-lost Indian, who had also just taken to the 
highway. Although the sufferings of Braddock in 
mind and body were intense, he was not unmindful 
of his wounded soldiers. Upon the arrival, on the 
morning of the 11th, at Gist's of some wagons and 
stores from Dunbar, he sent off a convoy of provisions 
for the relief of those supposed yet to be behind, and 
ordered up more wagons and troops from the camp, 
to bring off the wounded. 

It is probable these humane provisions were avail- 
able but to few, except the general officers, and per- 
haps a few others. All the badly wounded were left 
on the bloody field to the merciless cruelties of the 
savages, or perished in its vicinity. In after-years 
human bones were found plentifully all around, some 
as far off as three miles. Having made these arrange- 
ments, had their wounds dressed, and taken some 
food, Braddock and the remnant of his command, on 
Friday, the 11th, moved up to Dunbar’s camp. 

Dunbar, as will be remembered, was at the Little 
Crossings on the 20th of June, with about eight hun- 
dred and fifty of the army, and the heavy artillery 
and the stores. On the 2d of July he passed the 
Great Meadows, and on the 10th is found at his 
camp on the top of Laurel Hill. How long he had 
lain there is uncertain, probably several days. 

It is, perhaps, ample apology for the slow move- 
ments of Dunbar that, besides the rugged and steep 
passes of the mountains, the troops he had with him 
were the refuse of the army, very many of whom 
sickened and died on the way with the flux and for 
want of fresh provisions. 

The Indians and French constantly annoyed his 
march and beset his camps, and having got in his 
rear, cut off much of his scanty supplies. But the 
great cause of delay was the want of horses to move 
his heavy train. After one day’s toil at half the 
wagons and other vehicles, the poor jaded beasts had 
to go back the next day and tug up the other half, 
often moving not more than three miles a day, and 
consuming two days at each encampment. So ex- 
hausted were the horses that an officer of the train es- 
timated it would require twenty-five days for Dunbar 
to overtake Braddock from the Great Meadows. 
And in the council of war held by Braddock at 
Jacob’s Creek, on the 3d of July, to consider Sir 
John St. Clair’s suggestion to halt and send back all 
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their horses to bring up Dunbar’s division, it was 
adjudged that with this aid he could not be brought 
up in less than eleven days, so weak were all the 
horses. Besides, it was never designed that Dunbar 
should overtake Braddock until the fort was captured. 
And this setting apart of him, his officers, and sol- 
diers to an ignoble service—making it a “ foregone 
conclusion” that they were not to share the honors 
or spoils of victory—soured their tempers and relaxed 
their exertions. 

Dunbar's camp was situated southeast of the summit 
of Wolf's Hill, one of the highest points of Laurel 


Hill Mountain, and about three thousand feet above | 


the level of the ocean. The site is in full view of 
Uniontown, to the eastward about six miles distant, 
and is visible from nearly all the high points in Fayette 
County and the adjacent parts of Greene and Wash- 
ington Counties, Pa, The camp was about three hun- 
dred feet below the summit, and about half a mile’s 
distance on the southern slope. It was then cleared of 
its timber, but has since become much overgrown with 
bushes and small trees. Near it are two fine sand 
springs, below which a dam of stones and earth, two 
ov three feet high, was made to afford an abundant 
supply of water. This dam is still visible, though 
much overgrown by laurels. Into this spring, pool, 
or basin, it is said, when Dunbar’s encampment was 
broken up, fifty thousand pounds of powder, with 
other material of war, were thrown, to render them 
useless to the enemy. Old Henry Beeson, of Union- 
town, used to relate that when he first visited this 
locality, in 1767, there were some six inches of black 
nitrous matter visible all over this spring basin. 

The Turkey’s Foot, or “ Smith's road,” from Bed- 
ford, crossed Braddock's, or Nemacolin’s road just at 
this camp. Both are yet plainly visible, and the re- 
mains of an old stone chimney near the cross-roads 
indicate the site of an ancient tavern, where many a 
pioneer halted and many an old emigrant and settler 
took his ease. 

When the remains of Braddock’s division rejoined 
Dunbar here, on the 11th of July, the camp was 
found in great confusion and disorder. Many had 
fled the day before on the first tidings of the slaughter 
of the 9th, and as had been the case upon that dis- 
aster, the wagoners and pack-horse-drivers were among 
the first to fly, and were the earliest messengers of the 
defeat to Governor Morris, of Pennsylvania, then at 
Carlisle superintending the forwarding of supplies. 

Orders still continued to be issued in Braddock's 
name, though his life was fast ebbing away. Retreat 
became inevitable. The camp was abandoned on the 
12th. All the stores and supplies, artillery, etc., 
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| which had been brought hither at such great labor and 
expense, were destroyed. Nothing was saved beyond 
the actual necessities of a flying march. ‘hese in- 
eluded two six-pounders and some hospital stores, 
horses and light wagons for the sick and wounded, of 
whom there were three hundred. The rest of the 
artillery, cohorns, ete., were broken up, the shells 
burst, the powder thrown into the spring basin, the 
provisions and baggage scattered, and one hundred and 
fifty wagons burned. A few days afterwards some of 
the enemy came up and completed the work of de- 
struction. 

It has been a current tradition, based upon contem- 
porary statements, that some of the field-pieces and 
| other munitions of war, and even money, were buried 
or concealed near the camp, and much time and labor 
have been spent in fruitless search for them. This 
story, it seems, reached the ears of Dunbar while on 
his retreat from Will’s Creek through Pennsylvania, 
and he and all his officers, in a letter to Governor 
Shirley, dated Aug. 21, 1755, expressly contradict it 
in these words: ‘‘We must beg leave to undeceive 
you in what you are pleased to mention of guns being 
buried at the time Gen. Braddock ordered the stores 
to be destroyed, for there was not a gun of any kind 
buried.” However, such things as cannon-balls, bul- 
lets, brass and iron kettles, crowbars, files, some shells, 
irons of horse gears and wagons, etc., have been found 
by the early settlers and other explorers. 

The remains of the reunited army encamped on 
the night of the 13th of July at the old orchard 
camp, “two miles west’ of Fort Necessity. Here 
Braddock died, having, before he expired, it is said, 
but rather apocryphally, bequeathed to Washington 
his favorite charger and his body-servant, Bishop. 
Mr. Headley has endeavored to give to Braddock’s 
funeral the romantic interest of the burial of Sir John 
Moore,—* darkly, at dead of night,” by the light of 
a torch, instead of “ lanterns dimly burning,” and with 
the addition of Washington reading the funeral ser- 
vice. But he was buried in daylight, on the morning 
of the 14th, in the road near the run and old orchard, 
and the march of the troops, horses, and wagons passed 
| over the grave to obliterate its traces, and thus pre- 
vent its desecration by the enemy. The tree labeled 
* Braddock’s Grave” indicates the place, near by, 
where were reinterred, about 1820, some of the bones 
of a man-supposed to be Braddock. The military 
accompaniments said to have been found with them 
indicate that they were. They had been dug out of 
the bank of the run in 1812, in repairing the old 
road. These may or may not have been the bones of 
| Braddock. Several of the bones were carried off be- 
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fore the reinterment at the tree, many of which, it is 
said, were afterwards collected by Abraham Stewart 
(who was the road supervisor when they were dug 
out) and sent to Peale’s Museum at Philadelphia as 
curiosities. Col. Burd says he found the spot of his 
interment about twenty rods from a little hollow,” 
etc., when he came ont in 1759. But Washington 
says that when he buried him “he designed at some 
future day to erect a monument to his memory, which 
he had no opportunity of doing till after the Revolu- 
tionary war, when he made, in 1784, a diligent search 
for his grave, but the road had been so much turned, 
and the clear land so extended, that it could not be 
found.” 

On July 11th, Col. Innes, who had been appointed 
by Braddock governor of Fort Cumberland, received 
the first unfavorable news of a great reverse to the 
army, and hurried away expresses to the neighboring 
provinces. On the 16th the tidings reached Annap- 
olis, and on the next day Governor Sharpe set out for 
Fort Cumberland, accompanied by his secretary, Mr. 
Ridout, Lieut. Gold, and Ensign Russel, of His Ma- 
jesty's forces, and a band of volunteers who had taken 
up arms to aid in the defense of the frontier, When 
the Governor reached the fort all was alarm and con- 
fusion. Numbers of the terrified inhubitants had 
hastened to its walls for safety from the now defense- 
less frontier, and to complete their misery Col. Dun- 
bar had announced his intention of abandoning every- 
thing and retreating to Philadelphia, a resolution 
which he carried into effect in spite of all the remon- 
strances and pleadings of the Governor.' 

This pusillanimous retreat excited the greatest in- 
dignation and alarm throughout the colonies, for it 
left the whole frontier uncovered, and the enemy now 
harried at his pleasure all the western borders of Mary- 


land, Virginia, and Pennsylvania, plundering and | 


murdering everywhere. To add to the alarm, the 
Shuwanese and Delaware Indians, who had hitherto 
continued faithful, now went over to the French side, 
and began to ravage and slay the unhappy colonists. 
The outposts were everywhere driven in, some of the 
smaller forts taken, and universal panic prevailed, 
Fort Cumberland was still held by the provincials, 
under Cupt. Dagworthy, but this isolated post could 
afford no protection against the roving bands of sav- 
ages, who plundered the country round, and the gar- 


rison themselves were subject to frequent annoyance. | 


There are two high knobs of the mountain, one on 


1 On the return of the Maryland troops from their expedition 
against the Indians, under Braddock and Washington, Capt. 
Evan Shelby, who commanded a company of Frederick County 
Rangers, was received with every demonstration of joy. 


the southern or Virginia side of the Cohongornton, 
and the other on the Maryland side, within a short 
distance of the fort, from which the Indians fre- 
quently fired into it. On one occasion a rather large 
party of savages were posted on the knob on the 
Maryland side, and had given considerable annoyance, 
when a captain and seventy men volunteered to dis- 
lodge them. On a very dark night they sallied ont 
from the fort, surrounded the knob, and cautiously 
ascending until they were within musket-shot of the 
foe, waited for daybreak. As soon as it was light 
they opened a brisk fire upon the Indians from all 
quarters, which threw them into utter confusion. 
Not knowing which way to escape, they were killed 
almost to a man, and the knob to this day bears the 
name of “ Bloody Hill.” Shortly after this “ Kill- 
buck,” a distinguished chief, attempted to take the 
fort by stratagem. He approached it at the head of 
a large force of warriors, and pretending that they 
came as friends and allies, asked to be admitted. The 
commander appeared to be deceived by the stratagem 
and opened the gates, but no sooner had the chief and 
his principal warriors entered than the gates were 
closed and the wily savage caught in a trap, The 
commander charged him with his treachery, and asa 
punishment dressed his prisoners in women’s clothes 
and drove them from the fort, a bumiliation which, 
to the haughty savage, was more bitter than a tortur- 
ing death. 

The alarm which the disaster on the Monongahela, 
the flight of the British troops, and the advance of 
the enemy occasioned spread over the whole prov- 
ince. Many of the inhabitants of the western settle- 
ments fled to Baltimore, and preparations were even 
made by the people of that town to place the women 
and children on board the vessels in the harbor and 
send them to Virginia, while some of the Virginians 
were so alarmed as to think there was no safety short 
of England itself. But there were others of firmer 
temper who proposed to meet the coming danger. In 
September, Lieut. Stoddert, assisted by fifteen pio- 
neers from the surrounding settlements, erected a 
stockade fort, which served as a rallying-point for 
the settlers around. All those who lived beyond Ton- 
alloway Creek abandoned their habitations, and the 
country, as far east as thirty miles east of Col. 
Cresap's, who lived about five miles west of the 
mouth of the South Branch of the Potomac, was de- 
serted. Col. Thomas Cresap himself moved down the 
river to the plantation of his son, Michael Cresap, 
who lived near the Conococheague. The two Cresaps 
were distinguished among the hardy frontiersmen for 
courage, intelligence, and skill in Indian warfare. 
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They were always on the alert, and their timely warn- 
ings saved many of their neighbors from massacre. 
Their block-house, which was strong enough to resist 
the savages, served as a place of refuge in case of an 
invasion, and as a rendezvous for the settlers in more 
peaceful times, where they met to hear and tell their 
news, to try their skill as marksmen, or engage in 
friendly trials of strength or dexterity, and at night, 
seated around a huge log fire, they would tell adven- | 
tures of war or the chase, and if by good luck any 
of them possessed a jewsharp or fiddle, and had the 
cunning to awaken its harmony, the evening wound 
up hilariously with a dance, 

So now the frontiersmen gathered at Cresap’s and 
strengthened his block-house for defense; others 
sought protection at Fort Cumberland and I'rederick. 
Governor Sharpe, as we have already seen, had raised 
a number of volunteers at this town when on his way 
to the fort, and to defray their expenses subscriptions | 
were raised throughout the province, Annapolis and 
the surrounding country alone furnishing in a very 
few days one thousand pounds. The people of Bal- 
timore raised a large sum, with which they purchased 
arms and ammunition, and established a public armory 
in the town. The news from the frontiers, telling of 
Indian raids and massacres, kept up the alarm. In 
the Maryland Gazette of October 9th we have the 
following account of affairs in the West : 


“By a person who arrived in town last Monday (October 6th) 
from Col. Cresap’s, we are told that last Wednesday (October 
Ist) morning the Indians had taken a man prisoner who was 
going from Frazier’s to Fort Cumberland, aud had also carried 
off 8 women from Frazier’s plantation, which is four miles on 
this side Fort Cumberland. The same morning they fell in 
with a man and his wife who had left their plantations, and 
Were retiring into the more populous part of the country; they 
shot the horse on which the man was riding, but as it did not fall 
immediately he made his escape. The woman, it is supposed, 
fell into their hands, as neither she or the horse on which sbe 
was riding have been seen since or heard of. The same party 
of Indians also have carried off or killed Benjamin Rogers, his 
wife, and seven children, and Edmund Marle, one family of 
twelve persons, besides fifteen others, all in Frederick County. 
On Patterson’s Creek many families have within this month 
been murdered, carried away, or burnt in their houses by a party 
of these barbarians, who have entirely broke up that settlement, 

“ Another person, who left Stoddert’s fort last Sunday, no- 
quaints us that the inhabitants in that part of the country were 
in the greatest consternation. That near eighty persons were 
fled to the said fort for protection, and many more gone off in 
the greatest confusion to Pennsylvania. This, it seems, had been 
oceasioned by u dispatch sent to Lieut. Stoddert and the 
neighborhood by Col. Cresap, advising them that a party of 
seventeen Indians had passed by his house and had cut off some 
people who dwelt on the Town Creek, which is a few miles on 
this side of Cresap's. One Daniel Ashloff, who lived near that 
creek, is come down towards Conococheague, and gives the 
same account. He says also that as himself and father, with | 
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several others, were retiring from their plantations last Saturday 
they were attacked by the same Indians, as he supposes, and 
all but himself were killed or taken prisoners. It is snid that 
Mr. Stoddert, who bas command of fifteen men, invited a few 
of the neighbors to join him and to go in quest of the enemy, 
but they would not be persuaded, whereupon he applied him- 
self to Maj. Prather for a detachment of the militia, either to 
go with a party of his men in pursuit of the savages, or gar- 
rison his fort while he made an excursion. We hope there will 
be no backwardness in the militia to comply with such a rea- 
sonable request, especially as any party or person that shall 
take an enemy prisoner will be rewarded with six pounds enr- 
tency, and the person who will kill an enemy, with four pounds, 
provided he can produce witnesses, or the enemy’s scalp, in 
testimony of such action.” 


In consequence of these outrages, Governor Sharpe, 
on the 18th of October, called out the militia of the 
province. At the same time Capt. Alexander Beall 
and Lieut. Samuel Wade Magruder with thirty vol- 
unteers from the lower part of Frederick County, and 
Col. Henry Ridgely with thirty more from Anne 
Arundel County, hastened to the invaded district. 
A few days afterwards sixty more volunteers, fully 
armed and equipped, went from Prince George's 
County to the West at their own expense. They ar- 
rived too late to punish the marauders, who had al- 
ready made off with their hooty and prisoners, but 
they remained to protect those who were left from 
further outrage. 

Meanwhile, the alarm increased, and the wildest 
rumors were afloat. It was reported early in Novem- 
ber that a large body of French and Indians were ad- 
vancing upon the interior settlements, and this ramor 
reaching Frederick Town on Sunday, November 2d, 
the inhabitants, expecting an immediate attack, rang 
the bells as an alarm, and dispatched messengers to 
Baltimore and Annapolis for help. Several companies 
of volunteers at once mustered in Baltimore and the 
neighborhood, and marched without delay. The In- 
dians came to within about fifteen miles of Frederick 
Town. 

Governor Sharpe ordered into service the militia of 
Frederick, Prince George’s, Baltimore, Cecil, Anne 


| Arundel, Calvert, Charles, and St. Mary’s Counties, to 


rendezvous at Frederick, Oct. 10,1755. The troops 
were to march to Frederick, where James Dickson was 
to furnish them with provisions for five days; thence 
they were to march to the mouth of the Conoco- 
cheague, where George Ross was to furnish provisions 
to subsist them for eight days, or till they could reach 
Col. Cresap’s, where they were to assist in the pro- 
tection of the frontier. 

In August, 1755, Col. Nathaniel Wickham com- 
manded the militia of Frederick County, and ordered 
all to be called to the protection of the frontier. Some 
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of the scalping-parties approached within thirty miles 
of Baltimore, and though many of them were killed, 


terror spread from the very fact of their approach; | 


but in the West the peril was real and constant; 
searce any out-door labor was carried on except under 
the protection of the troops, or of armed bodies, of 
settlers. It was at the risk of life that any one ven- 
tured a few rods away from his door; women visiting 
their sick neighbors were shot down or carried off; 
children bringing in the cattle from the field were 
tomahawked and scalped by the ambushed murderers. 
The plantations were being deserted, and homes and 
property abandoned to plunder or the torch, and all 
the remoter settlements were fast becoming a wilder- 
ness. Washington, harassed by want of sufficient 
support, and deeply pained by the scenes which he 
witnessed, wrote to Governor Dinwiddie, April 16, 
1756,— 

“T have done everything in my power to quiet the minds of 
the inhabitants by detaching all the men I have any command 
ever to the places more exposed. There also have been Jarge 
detachments from Fort Cumberland in pursuit of the enemy 
these ten days past, yet nothing, I fear, will prevent the people 
from abandoning their dwellings and flying with the utmost 
precipitation.” 

Six days later he writes,— 

“The supplicating tears of the women and moving petitions 
of the men melt me into such deadly sorrow, that I solewnly 
declare, if 1 know my own mind, T coald offer myself a willing 


Sacrifice to the butchering enemy, provided that would con- 
tribute to the people’s ease,” 


On the 24th he writes,— 
“The deplorable sitmation of this people is no more to be 
described than my anxiety and uneasiness for their retief. You 


may expect by the time this comes to hand that, without a con- 
siderable reinforeemeut, Frederick County will not be mistress 
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| we are told that last Sunday two boys, near Lawrence Wilson's, 


of fifteen families. They are now retiring to the securest parts | 


in droves of fifties,” 

In consequence of this state of things, Governor 
Sharpe authorized Prather to organize all the forces 
ou the frontiers, except those at Fort Cumberland, 
and operate between the Potomac and the Pennsyl- 
vania line. By the 11th of March, Prather had 
under his command one hundred and fifty efficient 
and hardy backwoodsmen skilled in Indian fighting. 
Capt. Alexander Beall, who commanded a company 
of volunteers, was also authorized to raise a force of 
one hundred men and join Maj. Prather. Wxtracts 
from the papers of the times will show the state of 
affairs and the public excitement. 
Gazette of the 4th of March says,— 

“Qur accounts from the westward are truly alarming. All 
the slaughters, scalpings, burnings, and every other burbarity 
and mischief that the mongrel French, Indians, and their 


chieftain, the devil, can invent are often perpetrated there, and 
approach us nigher and nigher. 


The Maryland | 


“Thy a person come to town this day from Frederick County: 


in that county, were killed and sealped, and a son of one Mr, 
Lynn was found dead and scalped, himself and three wore of 
his fuwily missing, At the Little Cove all the houses were 
burned last week. ‘The house of Ralph Matson, about half a 
mile from Stoddert’s Fort, was burned on Tuesday, last w 
Some sheep which were in the pen near the house the Indians’ 
flung in the fire alive, others they killed, and some they sealped,” 


And on March 11th the Gazette published this 
extract from a letter dated Conococheague, February 
2th: 


“ My last was of the 26th instant. .On our march to Toonalo- 
ways, about five miles this side Stoddert’s Fort, we found John 
Meyers’ house in Hames, and nine or ten head of large cat: 
killed. About three miles and a half farther up the road 
found a man {one Hynes) killed and scalped, with one arm eu 
off and several arrows sticking iu him: we could not bury him, 
having no tools with us for that purpose, Half a mile farther 
(within a mile of Stoddert’s Fort) we found Ralph Watson's 
house burnt dewn, and several hogs and sheep killed. When 
we came to Stoddert’s Fort we found them all under arms, ex- 
peeting every minute to be attacked, From thence we went 
tu Combe's Fort, where we found a young man about twenty-two 
years of age killed and sealped; there were only four men in 
this fort, two of which were unable to bear arms, bat upwards 
of forty women and children, whe were in a very poor situation, | 
being afraid to go out of the fort, even for « drink of water, 
The house caught fire during the time the Indians were sur- 
rounding the fort, and would have been burot down, but luckily 
there was some soapsuds in the house, hy which they extin- 
guished it. The young man mentioned above was one Lynn's 


2 
son, and was sitting on the fence of the stockyard with Combe’s: 
son, when they disvovered the Indians, upon which they ran to” 
get into the fort, and before they reached it Lynn's son was 

shot down, and an Indian pursued the other man with a toma- 

hawk within thirty yards of the fort, but he luckily got into. 
the fort and shot the Indian. We searched the woods to see if 
we could discover where the Indian was buried (as they sup- 

posed him to be mortally wounded). We found in two places - 
great quantity of blood, but could not find the body. We saw 

several creatures shot, some dead, and others geiug around with 

arrows sticking in them. About balf a mile on this side Mr. 

Kenney’s (in Little Toonaloways) we found a load ot outs and— 
a load of turnips in the road, which two boys were bringing 

to Combe’s, and it is imagined the boys ave carried off by the 

Indians, When we came to Mr, Kenney’s we saw several 

sheep and cattle killed. From thence we went to one Lowther’s, 

about two miles farther, where we found his grain and two 

calves burnt, two cows and nine or ten hogs killed, and about 

fifty yards from the house found Lowther dead and scalped, and 

otherwise terribly mangled; his brains were heat out, as it is 

supposed, with bis own gun-barrel, which we found sticking in 

his skall, and bis gun broken; there was un axe, two scythes, 

and several arrow3 sticking in him. From here we returned 

to Combe's and buried the young man, and left ten of our men _ 
here to assist them to secure their grain, which oon as they 

have done they purpose to leave that fort and go to Stoddert’s, - 
from hence we went to Stoddert’s Fort, where we laid on Friday 
night and yesterday. On our way down here we buried the 

man we left on the road, 

“Tsaac BAKER.” 


Under date of March 11th the Gazette reports that 
“one Mrs, Inglis, who was taken prisoner by the 
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Shawanese when Col. Patton was killed, had made a 
wonderful escape from the Lower Shawnee Town, and 
that she was fourteen days in the woods on her way 
home, was naked all the time, and lived on chestnuts.” 
The murders and burnings continued without abate- 
ment, and on April 8th the Gazette recites the “ dep- 
osition” of James Tucker, who related that he was 


“at Oapt, Waggoner’s Fort in Virginia, and heard some of Capt. 
Waggoner’s company say that Mr. John Bacon, lieutenant of 
Capt. Dagworthy's company, was killed and scalped by the In- 
dians about four or five miles from Cumberland Fort, and also 
that two men with Lieut. Bacon were wounded, but wade their 
escape to the fort. That he had heard that five men under the 
command of Capt. Ashby were killed by the enemy, and that 
the Indians had attacked one Cox Fort, but were repulsed, By 
the sume express we have deposition of Aaron Ryley, taken 
‘yesterday (April 7, 1756), to the following effect: that be was 
at Adam Hoop’s on the 5th instant, where he saw an express 
who brought letters to several people there, which he did not 
hear read, but was told by the man who brought them that on 
the Ist instant William: M, Coard’s Fort, within about five miles 
from Col, Chambers’ Fort, which he thinks is about thirty miles 
from Fort Lyttleton, was taken, and thirty people were there 
killed ond taken. Upon the news of this, Capt. Alexander 
Culverson marched from among the inhabitants with a party of 
men in pursuit of the Indians, and were joined by another 
party from Fort Lyttleton, the whole amounting to about fifty 
men. That the Indians were about twelve miles from Fort Lyt- 
tleton, That they came up with the Indians, fired upon them 
and killed several, and at length put them to flight; that they 
were so eager in pursuit that, though Indian Isaac, our friend, 
advised them to cut louse some of the prisoners which they had 
tied to trees, yet they omitted it, That the party had not pur- 
sued far before the Indians were joined by fifty more, as they 
supposed, who soon routed the white men, and of the whole 
fifty only fifteen were returned to Fort Lyttleton Sunday night 
last (April 4th),” 


At the burning of Coard's Fort “ one of the young 
women was very big with child, whom they ripped 
open, and scalped the infant.” 

While the Indians were thus laying waste the 
frontier settlements, a heartless attempt was made by 
‘some white adventurers on the border to turn the 
geueral alarm to their own advantage by pillaging 
the distressed inbubitants. In March (1756), 
“Thomas Mills, who came from Conococheague the beginning of 
last week, says that the inhabitants of that part of Frederick 
County were lately thrown into the groatest consternation by 
some parties firing guns and hallooing, with a design to terrify 
the inhabitants and make them desert their habitations. He 
further says that upon the people's flying, the villains went and 
robbed their houses, and some of them have been since ap- 
proached, and confessed what is above mentioned.” 

In the mean while the people of Frederick, Prince 
George's, and Baltimore Counties assailed the Lower 
House of Assembly with petitions. A memorial 
from Frederick Town urged them to decline unneces- 
sary disputes, and demanded that means should be 
afforded them to defend their lives and protect their 
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"property, as the destructive inroads of the enemy 


were now compelling them to desert their homes. 
On the 25th of April, 1756, forty-one persons,—six 
men, five women, and thirty children,—with a small 
portion of their cattle, to avoid the fury of the enemy 
deserted their cabins and clearings near Conoco- 
cheague and came to Baltimore. Their houses were 
destroyed and their cattle killed. And on the 23d of 
April, 1756, Thomas Cresap, Jr., and Daniel Cresap, 
sons of Col. Thomas Cresap, with sixty riflemen, 
“dressed and painted like Indians,” with ‘red eaps,”’ 
started on an expedition “to kill the women and 
children in the Indian towns and scalp them, while 
the warriors are committing the like destruction on 
our frontiers.’’ The result of this expedition is given 
in the Maryland Gazette as follows : 


“On the 23d of April, as Thomas Cresap, Jr., lay in ambush 
near the Little Meadow, they saw a party of Itflians coming 
by them, but one of the party firing too soon alarmed them, 
and they fled as fast as possible into thickets, leaving their 
horses and baggage, which our people took and brought off 
with them. Among their baggage one scalp was found, One 

.of the Indians taking a different course from the rest, Mr. 
| Cresap and two others ran after him near a mile; whea the In- 
dian found that Mr. Cresap gained on him and would overtake 
him, he dodged behind a large tree, and Mr. Cresap stopped 
behind one smaller, and they fired at one another so near to~ 
getber that it could not be distinguished which fired first. 
Cresup was shot with large shot in the breast, and the others of the 
party coming up, he told them not to mind him, he was a dead 
man, but to pursue the enemy, and then dropped down dead. 
The Indian was shot through the right breast, but was not 
dead when they came up to him, so they dispatched him with 
a towabawk and scalped him. Mr. Cresap's body they buried 
a3 privately as they could. He was a young widower, and left 
two little children, and his death was lamented by all who 
knew him.” 


This account was not quite correct. Cresap was 
shot with a bullet and seven buckshot, the ball going 
through his breast, and he was not shot behind a tree, 
but in an open space while he was pursuing his foe. 

Col. Cresap's men were dressed in red caps, and in 
July “four Indians dressed in the same made a foray 
among the inhabitants near Conococheague, and killed 
_ and scalped two persons and then made off. A party 
of forty-six men started in pursuit, but were unable 
to overtake them.” 

Col. Cresap soon got together another band of vol- 
unteers, “and with his two surviving sons, Daniel 
and Michael, and a negro of gigantic stature, 
marched again, taking the same route on Braddock’s 
road. They advanced this time as far as Negro 
Mountain, where they met a party of Indians. A 
running fight took place; Cresap's party killed an 
Indian, and the Indians killed the negro ; and it was 


this circumstance—the death of the negro on the 
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mountain—that has immortalized his name by fixing 
it on this ridge forever.” * 

On the 30th of June, 1756, Col. Cresap, with a 
party of thirteen young men, had a skirmish with 
the Indians, in which Abraham Johnson, Jacob Ash- 
croft, and-James Lowry were killed, the Indians 
losing two of their number. 

After the defeat of Braddock, the inhabitants of 
Western Maryland inaugurated for their defense a 
series of private forts or block-houses, which were 
occasionally garrisoned by companies of rangers. 
Jach of the forts were generally in charge of a few 
men, but they only afforded protection to those who 
fled to them for safety. Separated as they were from 
each other by so great a distance, the Indians in their 


incursions readily avoided them, and still found a | 


wide field for their inhuman warfare, where they 
could strike a deadly blow and retreat to the moun- 
tains before the settlers could be gathered together in 
pursuit, The butchery continued for seven long years, 
and the Indians boasted that they had killed fifty 
white people for every Indian killed. While there 
was great truth in the boast, it scarcely conveys an 
accurate impression of the prowess of the red men, 
for they always avoided equal and honorable combat, 
and butchered men, women, and children in cold 
blood, for whose scalps they were liberally paid by 
the French. It is scarcely possible to convey in 
words a correct idea of the deplorable condition of 
Western Maryland at this period. TV amilies were 
surprised in their dwellings at midnight, every mem- 
ber murdered and scalped, their houses and crops 
burned, and their cattle gathered together in the 
lurid light of the flames, and driven off to the moun- 
tains, Delicate women were carried into captivity 
worse than death; little children, driving cattle to the 
fields, were killed and sealped in sight of their homes. 
The ground was plowed, the seed sown, and the 
harvest gathered in constant dread of the tomahawk 
and rifle. Seareely any out-door work was attempted, 
unless some of the laborers carried arms in their 
hands; and the men usually plowed or harvested 
in companies, that they might defend each other. 

In November, 1755, a band of Indians, under 
Shingas, the Delaware chief, attacked the frontier 
settlements of Western Maryland and Pennsylvania, 
burned the houses, and murdered or made prisoners 
of those of the inhabitants who did not escape. 
Shingas was the most cruel and blood-thirsty warrior 
of his tribe. His exploits form a sickening record of 
the murder and torture of innocent victims, equaled 


1 Jacob's ‘‘ Life of Cresap.”” 


in fiendish malignity by those of no other human 
being on the North American continent. He is said 
to have been small in stature, but in point of courage 
and activity and in savage prowess was equaled by 
few. A settler speaking of this inroad of Shingas, 
said, “Last night I had a family of upwards of 
one hundred women and children, who fled for sue- 
cor. You can form no just idea of the distress and 
distracted condition of our inhabitants, unless you 
saw them and heard their cries.’ Another says, 
“The cries of widows and fatherless children were 
heart-rending, while those who escaped with their 
lives had neither a mouthful to eat, nor a bed to lie 
on, nor clothes to cover their nakedness or keep them 
warm ; all they had being consumed in their burning 
dwellings.” Fifty persons at this time were killed or 
taken prisoners, twenty-seven houses were burned, 
a great number of cattle were killed or driven off, 
and out of ninety-three families on the borders of 
Maryland and Pennsylvania who settled in what was 
called the two “ coves,” members of forty-seven fami- 
lies were either killed or captured, and the remainder 
deserted their homes, so that the settlements were en- 
tirely broken up. One woman, over ninety years of 
age, was found lying dead with her breasts torn off 
and a stake driven through her body. The infuriated 
savages caught up little children and dashed their 
brains out against the door-posts in presence of their 
shricking mothers, or cut off their heads and drank 
their warm blood. 

The cold indifference of the Lord Proprietary, who 
refused to allow his immense estates to bear a share of 
the tax demanded for the purpose of raising troops 
and money for the defense of the frontier, awoke the 
deepest indignation throughout Western Maryland 
against him and the Assembly, The patience of the 
western settlers was worn out with the interminable 
disputes between the Governor and Assembly, and 


_they threatened to adopt the emphatic measures of 


their friends in Pennsylvania.? 

The resolute meu of Western Maryland, under the 
leadership of Col, Thomas Cresap, who appears to be 
at this time the guardian genius of the frontier set- 
tlements, assembled in Frederick Town and threatened 
to march with guns and tomahawks to Annapolis and 
compel the Assembly to cease their unseasonable 


* Tho dead bodies of three peuple that had been murdered 
and scalped by the Indians were brought down to Philadelphia 
by the distant inhabitants and hauled about the streets, with 
placards announcing that these were victims of the Quaker 
policy of non-resistance. A mob of four thousand people sur- 
rounded the House of Assembly, placed the dead bodies in the 


| doorway, and demanded immediate relief for the people on the 
' frontier, which was granted. 


== 
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wranglings and come to their relief. The Assembly | 
immediately acquiesced in their demands, and not- 
withstanding the prognostications of the Governor, 
appropriated £40,000 for purposes of defense. Of 
this sum £11,000 were to be applied to the erection | 
of a fort and block-houses on the frontier, and for | 
raising, arming, and maintaining a body of two hun- 
dred men to garrison them ; £3000 were appropriated 
for engaging the services of the Southern Indians, for 
which purpose two commissioners, Col. Benjamin 
Tasker and Charles Carroll the younger, were ap- 
pointed to take charge of the fund and conduct the 
negotiations, One thousand pounds were allotted as 
bounties for Indian scalps or prisoners, at the rate of 
£10 for each; £25,000 were set apart for the pro- 
posed joint expedition against Fort Du Quesne. Wil- 


liam Murdock, James Dick, and Daniel Wolstenholme 
were appointed agents to pay out these sums, with a 
commission of two and a half per cent. 

Though England and France had kept up hostili- 
ties in the colonies since 1754, the peace was not 
openly broken in Hurope until the 17th of May, 
1756, when a formal declaration of war was made. 
New exertions were now made to put the frontiers in 
a state of defense. Under the act passed at the pre- | 
vious session (1755-56) of the Assembly, Governor 
Sharpe purchased one hundred and fifty acres of land 
near the present town of Hancock, and began to erect 
a substantial stone fort, which he named Fort Fred- 
erick. It had barracks for the accommodation of two 
hundred men, and on an emergeney could contain 
twice that number. It had bastions and curtains 
faced with stone, and on each bastion was mounted a 
six-pounder. It was built upon an elevated plateau 
about a quarter of a mile from the Potomac, which 
was navigable from thence almost to Fort Cumberland. 
The fort was quadrangular in shape, its walls being 
strengthened with earth embankments, and each of 
its exterior lines was three hundred and sixty feet in 
length. It was expected to cost only about two thou- 
sand pounds, but cost three times that sum when 
completed. By the middle of August, 1756, it was 
so far completed as to reccive a garrison of two hun- 
dred men, under command of Capt. Dagworthy. The 
walls of this fort are still standing, firm and strong, 
covered with wild vines. It is thirteen miles east of 
Hancock, and may be seen from the railroad cars in 
passing over the Baltimore and Ohio road, near Green 
Spring Run station. 

During this time the audacity of the Indians had 
increased with their success. A party of Indians ad- 
vanced within a short distance of Frederick, and em- 
boldened by the success of their confederates on the 


head-waters of the Ohio, the forks of the Mononga- 
hela and the Alleghany, made their way even to the 
neighborhood of Emmittsburg, assailed that then 
thinly-settled region, and after shooting a man named 
Alexander McKeasy near his own house, and cap- 
turing his son, made good their escape without any 
loss. At this critical juncture, according to Wash- 
ington’s report to Lord Fairfax, the whole settlement 
of Conococheague had fled, and there only remained 
two families between that point and Frederick Town.' 
* That the Maryland settlements are all abandoned,” 
says Washington, “is certainly a fact, as I have had 
the accounts transmitted to me by several hands, and 
confirmed yesterday by Henry Brinker, who left Mo- 
nocacy the day before, and who also affirms that three 
hundred and fifty wagons had passed that place, to 
avoid the enemy, within the space of three days.” In 
cousequence of this alarming condition of affairs, the 
people below Conococheague raised a subscription suf- 
ficient to arm and equip a patrol of twenty men, under 
Lieut. William Teagard, of Capt. Rench’s company of 
militia, for their protection. Their services were soon 
demanded, for on August 18th the enemy plundered 
the settlers near Baker's Ridge, and on the 20th at- 
tacked a funeral train, killing two persons (George 
Hicks and Lodovick Claymour). They were followed 
by a party of thirteen of Teagard’s men, under Luke 
Thompson, until they came within two miles of the 
mouth of Conococheague, on the Pennsylvania road, 
when five shots were heard about three hundred yards 
in advance, which threw the pursuing party into some 
confusion ; but Matthias Nicholls, “a young lad of 
eighteen, insisted they should run up and come upon 
the enemy while their pieces were unloaded, and set 
off immediately.” The others, however, ran off, but 
he continued the pursuit, and reseued William Postle- 
waite, who had been seriously wounded by the In- 
dians, and conducted him in safety to Col. Cresap's. 
An effort was made at this time by Washington to 
secure the consent of Governor Dinwiddie to the 
abandonment of Fort Cumberland, the former regard- 
ing the post as of no value in a military point of view, 
and as a source of useless expense and anxiety. After 


1A beautiful young lady, well known in those days as a 
daring heroine, was taken prisoner by the Indian freebooters 
on the farm where Henry W. Dellinger now lives, and after 
desperate struggle broke loose from her captors. After running 
for some distance, with the Indians in close pursuit, she dodged 
behind a tree to escape the arrows of her pursuers, when her 
flowing hair caught in the bark and stopped her flight. At 
this moment one of the Indians threw his tomahawk at her 
head, but the weapon, missing its aim, severed her hair and set 
ber free, when she again took to flight and made good her 
escape. 
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considerable correspondence on the subject, however, 
Washington's advice was rejected, and by Dinwiddie’s 
order the garrisons were withdrawn from the smaller 
frontier posts and sent, with most of the troops from 
Winchester, to Fort Cumberland, which was made the 
headquarters of the army. On the 29th of April, 
1757, a body of Cherokee Indians arrived at Fort 
Frederick and offered their services to Governor 
Sharpe, and the Governor's secretary, John Ridout, 
and Daniel Walstenholme were sent as commissioners 
to Fort Frederick to treat with these Indians, carry- 
ing with them a wagon-load of presents and two hun- 
dred pounds in goods for the scalps of four hostile 
Indians, whom the Cherokees had killed while waiting 
for an answer. 

The enemy, however, still kept up their forays, 
almost under the walls of the forts, and the settle- 
ments west of the Blue Ridge were well-vigh deserted. 
In the summer of 1757 there was a general flight 
from the upper waters of the Potomac, and on the 
18th of June the report came that a large force of 
French and Indians, with artillery, were advancing on 
Fort Cumberland. Sharpe immediately called out the 
militia, and gathering a body of volunteers, started to 
relieve the threatened post, but on reaching Frederick 
found that it was a false alarm, 

William Pitt, appointed Secretary of State the 
previous June, resolved that the campaign of 1758 
should be conducted after a different fashion, and it 
was determined that another expedition should be 
sent against Fort Du Quesne, under Gen. Forbes. To 
June the forces of Maryland, Pennsylvania, and Vir- 
ginia received orders from Gen. Forbes to begin their 
mareh upon Fort Du Quesne. 
for this expedition numbered between six and seven 
thousand, of whom Maryland furnished a contingent 
of about five hundred, under Lieut.-Col. Dagworthy. 
Barly in July the Maryland and Virginia troops were 
assembled at Fort Cumberland, and the Pennsylvanians 
at Raystown (now Bedford), in their own province, 
about thirty miles from the fort. An army of seven 
thousand men had now assembled under the conmand 
of Gen. Forbes, who, disregarding the advice of 
Washington to advance by the road already opened 
by Braddock, ordered a new road cut from Raystown. 
The working-party, under the command of Col. Bou- 
quet, to whom this task was assigned, had early in Sep- 
tember arrived at Loyal Hanna, ten miles beyond Laurel 
Hill, and on the 21st of September Maj. Grant, of 
Montgomery's battalion, with cight hundred High- 
landers, a part of Washington’s regiment, cighty-one 
Marylanders, and a number of Pennsylvanians were 
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enemy's position at Fort Du Quesne. The French 

commander of that fort, observing the want of pre- 
caution with which Grant executed his orders, took 
speedy measures to punish him. Having posted 
Indians in ambuseade on his enemy’s flank, he made 
a sudden sally from the fort, and soon spread dismay 
and confusion among the ranks of the British soldiers. 
| With gleaming knives and brandished tomahawks the 
Indians rushed yelling from the thickets, and fell 
upon the astonished Highlanders with terrible effect. 
Hand to hand they fought until, overpowered, the 
whole detachment fled in dismay, pursued by the 
furious savages. The Highlanders for a time stood 
their ground well, but the Marylanders and Virginians 
bore the brunt of the battle, the Pennsylvanians 
breaking at the first fire. ‘The Marylanders behaved 
with the greatest gallantry, and gave evidence of the 
thorough manner in which they had been trained for 
border warfare. Out of eighty-one men, their loss 
was twenty-seven privates and one officer—Lieut. 
Duncan MeRae—killed, and nearly one-half of their 
whole force missing. 

“The Marylanders,” says the Maryland Gazette, 
“concealing themselves behind trees and the brush, 
made a good defense, but were overpowered by num- 


The troops destined 


| bers, and not being supported, were obliged to follow 


the rest.” The total loss was two hundred and 
seventy killed and forty-two wounded. 

The fugitives were rallied by Capt. Bullitt, who 
checked the enemy until the whole force could retreat 
out of danger. Capt. Ware, Lieut. Riley, and Ensign 
Harrison brought off in safety the remaining Mary- 
On the 12th of Octoher the enemy, who 
had watched the movements of the army, thinking it 
a favorable time to strike another blow and complete 
their victory, attacked Col. Bouquet at Loyal Hanna. 
After a few hours’ struggle, during which the English 
lost sixty-seven officers and men killed and wounded, 
the enemy were repulsed. In this engagement Lieut. 
Prather and two privates of the Maryland troops were 
killed, Ensign Bell avd six privates wounded, and 
eleven missing. In another skirmish, on the 12th of 
November, near Loyal Hanna, Capt. Evan Shelby, of 
Frederick County, killed with his own hand one of 
the greatest chiefs of the enemy, With fifty miles of 
road to open across the forests, the winter rapidly 
approaching, and the disheartened troops beginning to 
desert, it was decided that it was inexpedient to pro- 
ceed further in the campaign. Fortunately, Capt. 
Ware, of the Maryland troops, with a scouting-party, 
brought in three prisoners, from whom information 
was obtained of the actual condition of Fort Du 


landers. 


detailed from this advanced post to reconnoitre the | Quesne. They learned the weakness and distress of 
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the French garrison, and nerved by this intelligence, 
Gen. Forbes determined to make a vigorous effort to 
gain possession of the place before it could be rein- 
forced. Leaving their tents and heavy baggage at Loyal 
Hanna, they advanced within a few hours’ march of 
the fort, when the French garrison set fire to the works 
and retreated down the Qhio. 
possession of the abandoned fort, caused the works 


to be repaired, and gave it the name of Fort Pitt, in | 


honor of the prime minister, assigning a garrison of 
four hundred and fifty men, taken from the Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, and Virginia troops, for its defense. 


The contest which commenced in America between | 


England and France was ended by a treaty signed at 
Paris on the 10th of February, 1763, and as there 
appeared to be safety for settlers west of the moun- 
tains, emigration began to move over those hitherto 
impassable barriers of civilization. These encroach- 
ments aroused Pontiac, a sagacious Ottawa chief, who 
went secretly from tribe to tribe among the Indians, 
and obtained their solemn pledges to a confederation, 
whose object was the expulsion of the English from 
all the forts and settlements on the frontier. So 


of the Western forts had no suspicion of the conspiracy 
until it was ripe and the first blow had been struck, 
in June, 1763. Their plan was that the border set- 
tlements were to be invaded during harvest, the men, 
corn, and cattle to be destroyed, and the outposts to 
be reduced by famine. Pursuant to these plans, the 
Indians massacred traders whom they had invited 
among them, and seized their property; and large 
scalping-parties advanced to the frontiers of Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania, and Virginia, marking their way 
with blood and devastation. The most remote out- 
posts were attacked about the same time, and within 
a fortnight all those west of Oswego, except Niagara, 
Fort Pitt, and Detroit, fell into their hands. The 
whole country west of Fort Frederick became the 
prey of the savages, who burned barns and houses, 
and surprised and massacred the settlers in the fields 
or asleep in their dwellings. ‘“ Another tempest has 


arisen upon our frontiers,’ Washington wrote to a— 


friend, “and the alarm spreads wider than ever. In 
short, the inhabitants are so apprehensive of danger 


that no families remain above the Conococheague 


road, and many are gone below. The harvests are, 
in a manner, lost, and the distresses of the settlements 
are evident and manifold.” 

On the 15th of July, 1763, Col. Thomas Cresap 
wrote from Old Town to Governor Sharpe, as follows : 


“T take this opportunity in the highth of Confusion to ac- 
quaint you with our unhappy and most wretched Situation at 


Gen. Forbes took | 


this time, being in Hourly Expectation of being massacred by 
our Barberous and Inhumane Enemy the Indians, we having 
been three days successively attacked by them, viz.: the 13, 14, 
and this Instant. On the 1Sth, as 6 men were shocking some 
wheat in the field, 5 Indians. firing on them as they came to do 
it and others Running to their assistance ;—on the 14th 5 In- 
dians erept up to and fired on about 16 men who were sitting 
and walking under o Tree at the entrance of my Lane, about 
100 yards from my House, but on being fired at by the white 
men, who much wounded some of them, they Immediately Run 
off, and were followed by the white men about a mile, all which 
way wos a great Quantity of Blood on the Ground. The white 
men got three of their Bundles, containing sandry Indian Im- 
plements & Goods. About 3 Hours after several gunns were 
fired in the woods, on which a party went in Quest of them and 
found 3 Braves Killed by them, The Indiuns wounded one 
man at their first fire, tho’ but Slightly. 

“On this Instant, as Mr, Samuel Wilder was going to a 
house of his about 300 yards Distant from mine with four men 
and several women, the Indians rushed on them from a rising 
Ground, but they perceiving them coming, Run towards my 
House hollowing, which being heard by those at my house, 
they run to their assistance, and met them and the Indians at 


| the entrance of my lane, on which the Indians Immediately 


fired on them to the amount of 18 or Twenty, and Killed Mr. 
Wilder, The party of white men Retarned their fire, and killed 
one of them dead on the Spot and wounded severall of the 
others, as appeared by Considerable Quantity of Blood strewed 


z | on the Ground as they Kun off, which they Immediately did, 
adroitly were their plans matured that the commanders 


and by their leaving behind them 3 Gunns, one pistole, and 
Sundry other Ewplements of warr, &e., &c. I have Inclosed a 
List of the Desolate men, Women, and Children who have fled 
to my house, which is Inclosed by a small stockade for safety, 
by which you'll see what a number of poor Souls, destitute of 
Every necessary of Life, are here penned up and likely to be 
Butchered without Immediate Relief and assistance, and can 
expect none, unless from the province to which they Belong. 
I shall submit to your wiser Judgement the Best and most 
Effectual method for such Relief, and shall conclude with 
hoping we shall have it in time.’’? 


The inhabitants of Frederick Town did all in their 
power to relieve the unhappy fugitives, a large part 
of whom were women and children, who had lost their 
all, and crowded the streets in a state of destitute 
misery. Their immediate necessities were relieved by 
food and shelter, and a considerable sum for their re- 
lief was subscribed throughout the province. An in- 
teresting contemporary account of the state of things 


| in and about Frederick is given in the following letter 


published in the Gazette, written from Frederick 
Town, under date of July 19, 1763: 


“Every day, for some time past, has offered the melancholy 
scene of poor distressed families driving downwards through 
this town with their effects, who have deserted their plantations 
for fear of falling into the cruel hand: of our savage enemies, 
now daily seen in the woods. And never was panic more 
general or forcible than that of the back inhabitants, whose 
terrors at this time exceed what followed on the defeat of (en. 


1 The Maryland Gazette of July 21, 1763, informs us that the 
colonel was not yet out off by the savages, though it is feared 
he would be if not quickly relieved, Subsequent accounts show 
that ten men were sent to Cresap’s assistance. 
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Braddock, when the frontiers lay open to the incursions of 
both French and Indians. Whilst Conococheague settlement 
stands firm we shall think ourselves in some sort of security 
from their insults here. But should the inhabitants there give 
way, you would soon see your eity and the lower counties 
crowded with objects of compassion, as the flight would in that 
ease become general. Numbers of those who have betaken 
themselves to the fort, a¢ well as those who bave actually fed, 
have entirely lost their crops, or turned in their own cat- 
tle and hogs to devour the produce, in hopes of finding them 
again in better condition should it hereafter appear safe for them 
to return. ‘he season has been remarkably fine, and the har- 
vest in general afforded the most promising appearance of 
plenty and goodness that has been known for many years. 
But alas! how dismal an alteration of the pro=pect! Many 
who expected to have sold and supplied the necessities of others 
now want for themselves, and see their warmest hopes defeated, 
the fruits of their honest industry snatched from them hy the 
merciless nttack of these blood-thirsty barbarians, whose treat- 
ment of such unhappy wretches as foll into their hands is te- 
companied with circumstances of infernal fury, too horrid and 
shocking for human nature to dwell upon even in immginntion. 
We were so sensible of the importance of Conococheague set- 
tlement, both us a bulwark and supply to this neighborhood, 
that on repeated notice of their growing distress Cupt, Butler, 
on Weduesday last, called the town company together, who ap- 


peared under arms on the court-house green with great una-— 


nimity. Just as the drum beat to arms we had the agreeable 
satisfaction of seeing a wagon sent up by his excellency [whose 


tender care for the security of the province raised sentiments — 


of the highest gratitude in the breast of every one present) 
loaded with powder and lead,—articles of the greatest impor- 
tance at this critical juncture, when the whole country had been 
drained of those necessary articles by the diligence of our In- 
dian traders, who bad bought up the whole for the supply of 
our enemies, to be returned, as we have dearly expericuced, in 
death and desolation among us. A subscription was then set 
on foot and cheerfully entered into, in consequence of which 
twenty stout young men immediately enlisted under Mr, Peter 
Grosh to march immediately to the assistance of the back 
inhabitants, and with other volunteers already there raised, 
to cover the reapers, in hopes of securing the crops. Had 
not the Governor's supply arrived so seasonubly it was doubted 
whether the whole town could have furnished ammunition 
sufficient for that smull party, half of which marched buck- 
wards in bigh spirits on Thursday, aud the remainder on 
Friday morning. And on Sunday subscriptions were taken 
in the several congregations in town for sending up further as- 
sistance. On Sunday afternoon we had the pleasure of secing 
Mr. Michael Cresup arrive in town with mokosins on his legs, 
taken from an Indian whow he killed and sealped, being one of 
those who had shot down Mr. Wilder, the circumstances of whose 
much-lamented murder and the success of Col. Cresap’s family 
you no doubt have received from other hands. Money has 
been cheerfully contributed in our town towards the support of 
the men to be added to Col. Cresap's present foree, as we 
look upon the preservation of the Old Town to be of great im- 
portance to us, and a proper check to the progress of the 
suvages; but notwithstanding our present efforts to keep the 
enemy at a distance, and thereby shelter the whole provinee, 
our inhabitants are poor, our men dispersed, and without a 
detachment from below it is to be feared we must give way, 
and the inundation break upon the lower counties.” 


In consequence of these outrages, the Governor 
convened the Assembly on the 4th of October, 1763, 
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and farther provision was made for the protection of 
the frontiers. The commissioners of the loan-office 
having £2120 still unexpended of the several sums: 
appropriated by the act of 1756, were directed to pay 
to Daniel and Michael Cresap, John Walker, Nathan 
Friggs, William Young, Abraham Richardson, and 
Jekiel Johnson fifty pounds for the scalp of an In- 
dian taken by them in July, and the same amount to 
James Davis, of Virginia, who, in August, with a 
party of frontiersmen, had pursued a party of Indians 
from Cape Capon, onthe south side of the Potomac, 
to George’s Creek, in Maryland, where they overtook 
the savages, killing one, and rescuing James Coniston 
and his wife, whom they were carrying off as pris-— 
oners, 

On July 25, 1764, two women were: killed by the’ 
Indians near Fort Loudon, and on the following day, 


ata school-house near Capt. Potter's, in Conococheague, 


Robert Brown and nine children were sealped by four _ 
Indians, and four children carried off prisoners. Two 
of the nine children sealped were left living. The 
schoolmaster was killed. 

Fort Pitt was in the mean time surrounded and cut 
off from all communication with the interior. In 
July, Gen. Amherst directed Col. Bouquet to proceed 
with five hundred men to reinforce it and drive back 
the savages. At Bushy Run Bouquet’s command 
was attacked by Indians on the Sth of August, and 
the fight continued all day without decisive result. 
On the next day the contest was renewed, and the 
Indians were put to flight. Four days later Bouquet 
reached Fort Pitt. 

In Col. Bouquet's expedition against the Mingoes, 
Delawares, and Shawnees in 1764 there were two 
companies of Maryland volunteers, one consisting of 
‘forty-three brave woodsmen, besides officers, all of 
them well equipped with good rifles, and most of them 
born and bred on the frontiers of Frederick County,” 
under Capt. William McClellan, and the other under 
the command of Capt. John Wolgomatt. In his 
letter to the Governor, dated Forks of Muskingum, 
Nov. 15, 1764, after giving a detailed account of his 
expedition, Col. Bouquet says, “ As such a public spirit 
ought to be encouraged in our colonies, I beg leave 
to recommend them to your notice, that they may 
obtain pay, if possible, from your Assembly. Their 
conduct has given me great satisfaction, and it would 
be very agreeable to me if they could receive some 
gratification, as they (Capts. McClellan and Wolgo- 


| matt) have put themselves to considerable expenses to 


oy 


equip the men, 


1 The following are the wuster-rolls of the two companies : 
Wm. McClellan, captain; John Earl, Jumes Dougherty, lieu- 
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Although the scenes of 1763 were never again re- 
peated within the limits of Maryland, it was many 
years before the settlements on the western frontiers 
of the province were entirely relieved from the danger 
of savage inroads. In 1778 the Indians commenced 
hostilities on the frontiers, and it was found necessary 
to call into service the Washington County militia, 
under Col. Beatty, in conjunction with the militia of 
Virginia and Pennsylvania. In the following year 
(1779) we learn by a letter from Washington County, 
dated April 20th, that the Indians about two weeks 
previously “struck the settlement of the Yock 
[York ?] Glades, about ten or twelve miles within the 
Stateline. It appears that as five men were covering 
a cabin they were fired on; four were killed on the 
spot, the other escaped, and says the number of In- 
dians was about thirty-five. A large number of sav- 
ages were discovered lurking about the Horse-shoe 
Bottom, no doubt with hostile intentions.” ! 


CHAPTER V. 
LOGAN AND CRESAP. 


Logan’s Speech—Murder of his Family —The Cresaps—Massa- 
cre at Baker's Fort—Jetferzon’s Charge Refuted—He Re- 
tracts—Vindication of Capt. Michael Cresap, 


THe massacre of the family of the great Indian 
chief, Logan, in the early part of the year 1774, has 
been so frequently discussed from the time when Mr. 


tenants ; Joseph Hopewell, Heary Grayhill, sergeants: Duvid 
Blair, John Moran, Edmund Moran, ensigns; Privates, David 
Shelby, George Rout, Wm. Beadles, John Dean, Richard Ar- 
sheraft, Nicholas Carpenter, Thomas Vaughan, James Ross, 
Tsanc Flora, Joshua Young, George Mattison, Tsaac Wilcocks, 
Wm. Hanniel, John Dougherty, Wm. Colvin, Wm, Flora, 
Thomas Edington, James Bradmore, Richard Coomore, Wm, 
Sparks, Thos. Clemens, John Sealon, John Doughland, 
Patrick O’Guilen, Robert Ford, Joseph Clemens, James Small, 
Wm, Lockhead, James Ware, Thos. Williams, John Masters. 
John Murray, Felix Leer, Bartholomew Pack, Charles Hays, 
and Wm. Poli. 

John Wolgomatt, captain; Matthew Nicholas, lieutenant ; 
John Blair, ensign; Privates, James Booth, James Dulany, 
Wn. Fife, Wm. Dunwidie, Peter Ford, Thomas Davis, David 
Johnson, Samuel McCord, Robert Blackburn, Abraham Euocks, 
James Myres. Wm. Marshalland James Fox. 

1 The Maryland Journal of June 26, 1789, contains the fol- 
lowing ; “Last week a person pasged through this town on his 
way from Kentucky, who informs us that on the 22d of May 
last he and eleven persons were in company, at the distance of 
four days’ journey from the Crab Orchards, in the wilderness, and 
were fired upon by a party of Indians, Five of the company 
were killed; the rest made their escape, but lost all their horses 
except two. A young man by the name of Funk, from Funk's 
Town, another of the name of Lewis Myers, from Pike Creek, 


Jefferson first sought to place the responsibility upon 
Col. Michael Cresap, that the evidence and argument 
have grown too voluminous to be presented in full in 
such a work as the present. 

The narrative of the Indian wars in Western Mary- 
land and on the frontier would be incomplete, how- 
ever, without at least a brief reference to a subject 
which has become one of the celebrated questions of 
Indian history, and which is closely connected with 
one of the most prominent figures in the early settle- 
ment of this portion of the State. The charge as 
originally made by Mr. Jefferson in his ‘“ Notes on 
Virginia,’ published in 1787, was as follows: 


“Col. Cresap, 2 man infamous for the many murders he had 
committed on those much injured people (the Indians), collected 
& party and proceeded down the Kanhaway in quest of ven- 
geance. Unfortunately, 1 canoe of women and children, with 
one man only, was seen coming from the opposite shore un- 
armed, and unsuspecting an hostile attack from the whites. 
Cresap and his party concealed themselves on the bank of the 
river, and the moment the canoe touched the shore singled out 
their objects, and at one fire killed every person in it. This 
happened to be the family of Logan, who bad long been distin- 
guished a3 a friend of the whites, This unworthy return pro- 
yoked his vengeance. He accordingly signalized himself in 
the war which ensued, In the autumn of the same year a de- 
cisive battle was fought at the mouth of the Great Kanhaway, 
between the collected forces of the Shawnees, Mingoes, and 
Delawares and a detachment of the Virginia militia, The In- 
dians were defeated and sued for peace. Logan, however, dis- 
dained to be seen among the suppliants. But lest the sincerity 
of a treaty should be distrusted from which so distinguished a 
chief absented himself, he sent by a messenger the following 
speech to be delivered to Lord Dunmore: 

“*T appeal to any white man to say if ever he entered 
Logan's cabin hungry and be gave him not meat, if ever he 
eame cold and naked and he clothed him not. During the 
course of the last long and bloody war Logan remained idle in 
his cabin, an advocate for peace. Such was my love for the 
whites that my countrymen peinted as they passed and said, 
“ Logan is the friend of white men.” T had even thought to 
haye lived with you but for the injuries of one man. Col. 
Cresap, the last spring, in cold blood and unprovoked, murdered 
all the relations of Logan, not sparing even my women and 
children. There runs not a drop of my blood in the veins of 
any living creature. This called on me for revenge. I have 
sought it; T have killed many; I have fully glutted my ven- 
geance, For my country, [ rejoice at the beams of peace. But 
do not harbor a thought thut mine is the joy of fear. Logan 
He will not turn on his heel to save his life. 


never felt fear. 
Who is there to mourn for Logan? Not one. 


The charge thus brought by Mr. Jefferson was not 
known to the Cresap family until 1797, when Luther 


and a Mr. Blayer, from near Harper's Ferry, were among the 
unfortunate victims. As this fact is to be depended upon, it 
induces us to credit the many various reports that have been 
lately so much circulated respecting the horrid murders and 
depredations committed by the Indians upon the frontiers, and 
makes humanity shudder at the idea of the bloody consequences 
which must ensue from a war with those barbarians,” 
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Martin, who married a daughter of Michael Cresap, 
published his defense, and since his day many able 
writers have taken up the pen in answer to Mr. Jef- 
ferson, and in vindication of the character of Cresap.’ 
Cresap himself could make no answer to the charge, for 
he had yielded up his life in defense of his country at 
the very outbreak of the Revolutionary struggle ; but 
fortunately he left behind him many friends and wit- 


! Thomas Cresap, the father of Col. Michael Cresap, was 
named in the treaty between the Six Nations and the province 
of Maryland, dated the 30th of June, 1744, a3 having “a hunt- 
ing or trading cabin, about two miles above the uppermost fork 
of Congorontan, or Potomae, on the north branch of said fork.” 
This Thomas Cresap, usually called “the English colonel,” w 
amuch trusted agent of Charles, Lord Baltimore (the fifth of 
that title}, and was sent to that portion of the provines to gaard 
the interest of Lord Baltimore against the claim of Lord Fair- 
fax. The family of Col. Cresap was therefore one of the oldest 
Maryland fomilies in that section of the State, and from the 
time of ‘the English colonel” to the present have occupied a 
high position among ‘the first families” of Western Mary- 
land, “The Buglish culonel” built a stone house, since known 
as Cresup’s Fort, where his trading cabin stood, opposite the 
Green Spring Run, a station of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
Company, whieh is still standing and occupied, and can be seen 
from that station. Atan early day settlers built around it, and 
80 near that on any alarm being given all ded to the fort for 
protection, Col, Thomus Cresap called the place “Skipton,” 
after the place or village of his residence in England, The 
village is now called “Old Town,” situated on the Potomac, 
about sixteen miles eastof Cumberland. Col. Michael Cresap (in 
Mr. Jefferson’s ‘* Notes on Virginia’). said to he © a man fufa- 
mous for his many Dedian inveders,” had three daughters and 
two sons. At the time of this publication the eldest daughter 
was the wife of the celebrated Luther Martin, a lawyer of whom 
Maryland has always been justly proud, He was one of the 
counsel for Auron Burr, who was tried for treason, and was de- 
nounced by Jefferson as ‘ the Bulldeg of the Federal Party.” 
The second danghter warried his brother, Lenox Martin, a 
lawyer of that portion of Maryland, who raised a large and 
respectable family, still residing in Allegany County, The 
third daughter married Osborn Sprigg. Their children were 
the Hon, Michuel Cresap Sprigg, a member of Congress from 
Allegany County, and whose deseeudants now hold ‘a first 
position” in society in this State. Michael C. Sprigg was also 
at one time president of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Com- 
pany, There was no higher-toned gentleman or man of fairer 
character in Western Maryland in his day than Michuel C. 
Sprigg. The Hon. James C, Sprigz, 
ber of Congress from Kentucky. 


as 


his brother, was a mem- 
His son, James Cresap, was 
a wun of high standing, who married (his second wife) the 
widow of Capt. Van Bibber, a most accomplished and excellent 
lady, by whom he had one son, Luther Martin Cresap, a worthy 
and respectable geutloman, who now resides near Old Town, in 
the old fumily residence. A man of unexceptionable character, 
witb a liberal edueation, and, Cresap-like, of a mild and amiable 
disposition. The widow of Col, Michael Cresap married Jubn 
I. Jacobs. Their son, Hon, J, J. Jucubs, ex-Governor of West 
Virginia, is @ nan of no ordinary ability, and now holds a high 
position among the citizens of that State, Such was, has 
been, and now is the position of the Cresap fumily in Western 
Marylead for over a century.— Thomas J. MeKeiy, in his MS, 


notes to the author. 
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nesses, who came promptly forward to defend his name 
from the infamy with which it was sought to be ABSO> 
ciated. Valsehood and slander, however, run at a 
swifter pace than trath, and it was long before the 
latter was enabled to peerake the false charge and 
nail it to the counter, Thus for many years the war 
which followed the massacre of Logan's relatives was 
and he was represented as- 
guilty not only of butchering in cold blood and unpro- 
voked cruelty an unprotected party of women and 
children, but as responsible for all the horrors of the 
Indian hostilities which followed. Of both counts in 
this historical indictment it has been demonstrated 
beyond the shadow of a doubt that Michael Cresap 
was wholly guiltless; but it is clear from the history. 
of that period that even were it possible to fix upon 
Cresap the guilt of the massacre, it could not be shown 
that the war which ensued was the result of that deed 
of blood. In point of fact, hostilities had already com- 
meuced before Logan’s family was slaughtered, and 
although that piece of indefensible barbarity may have 
added fresh fuel to the fires of Indian animosity 
and vengeance, war had been declared in the fashion 
of that period by such overt acts as shooting and scalp-— 
ing, and would inevitably have followed whether Lo- 
van’s relatives had fallen or not. ‘ During the ten 
years,"’ says Mr. Mayer, “subsequent to the treaty 
made by Bouquet, the gradual advance of the whites: 
to the West had been a constant source of alarm to the 
Indians. Collisions and violent disputes were the 
natural and necessary results. The slow, eager, resist- 
less encroachments of civilization brought the two un-— 
congenial and incongruous races face to face in con-— 
tact, and the slightest breath was sufficient to fan into 
conflagration the fire that smouldered in the hearts of | 
each. Besides this, there had been no scrupulous ful- 
fillment of Boucuct's treaty on the part of the Indians; — 
and L am informed by one of our ablest border histo- 
rians and scholars that in these ten years of nominal 
peace, but in truth of quasi-war, more lives were sac 
rificed along the Western frontiers than during the — 
whole outbreak of 1774, including the battle of Point 
Pleasant.'' So lightly did the Indians regard this 
treaty that the Shawanese refused to surrender their 
white prisoners, Red Hawk, one of that tribe, insult- 
ing Col. Bouquet with impunity, and another Indian 
killing the colonel's servant on the very day after the 
nominal peace was concluded. In the following year 
further murders were committed by the ich on 
New River, and not long afterwards others were way- 
laid and killed while on their way to Tllinois; and fol- 
lowing these outrages, ‘a number of men employed 
in slaughtering cattle for Fort Chartres were slain, and 


known as “ Cresap’s war,” 
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their rifles, blankets, and accoutrements carried to the 
Indian villages.’’ And thus, as it has been well 
pointed out, “the Indian hatchet was never buried, 
The summer after Bouquet’s treaty the savages killed 
a white man upon the Virginia frontiers; the next 
year eight Virginians were butchered on the Cumber- 
land, and their peltries brought to the Indian towns, 
where they were sold to Pennsylvania traders. Some 
time after, Martin, a Virginia trader, with two com- 
panions, was killed by the Shawanese on the Hock- 
hocking, only, as it was alleged by Lord Dunmore, 
because they were Virginians, at the same time that 
the savages allowed a certain Ellis to pass simply be- 
cause he was a Pennsylvanian. In 1771 twenty Vir- 
ginians and their party of friendly Indians were robbed 
by savages of thirty-eight horses, as well as of weapons, 
clothes, and trappings, which they delivered to Cal- 
lender and Spears, and certain other Pennsylvania 
traders, in their towns. In the same year, within the 
jurisdiction of Virginia, the Indians killed two remote 
settlers, and in the following year Adam Stroud, an- 
other Virginian, with his wife and seven children, fell 


beneath their tomahawks and scalping-knives on the | 


waters of the Elk. In 1773 the savages were still 
engaged in their work of destruction, 
on the Kanawha, and a few months after, Russell, an- 
other Virginian, with five whites and two negroes, 
perished near the Cumberland Gap, while their horses 
and property were borne off by the Indians to the 
towns, where they fell a prey to the Pennsylvania 
traders. These and many other butcheries and rob- 
beries of a similar character were committed in the 
savage raids and forays anterior to the year 1774, and 
long before Shawanese blood was wantonly shed in 
retaliation by the irritated people. A Dutch family 
was massacred on the Kanawha in June of 1773, and 
the family of Mr. Hog and three white men on the 
Great Kanawha early in April, 1774. 

“On the 25th of April, 1774, the Earl of Danmore, 
at Williamsburg, his seat of government in Virginia, 
issued his proclamation, which, as dates are of great im- 
portance in this narrative, we should regard as unveiling 
other causes of border difficulty besides the Indian 
hostilities which were then oceurring. In this proc- 


| and for the rest from incontestable authority. 


Richards fell | 
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is in danger of annoyance from Indians also,’ he has 
thought proper, with the advice and consent of His 
Majesty's counsel, to require and authorize the militia 
officers of that district to embody a sufficient number 
of men to repel any assault whatever. The events 
that caused the issuing of this proclamation must 
necessarily have occurred both among the white and 
the red men a considerable time before, so as to have 
allowed the messenger to cross the mountains prior to 
the 25th of April.’ 

Withers, in his ‘ Chronicles of Border Warfare,” 
expresses the decided opinion that the hostilities of 
1774 were not the result of the outrages of that year 
alone, but of injuries repeated and continued through 
along period of time, and the following letter from 
Lord Dunmore to Gen. Haldimand, written from 
Williamsburg on the 24th of December, 1774, “is good 
authority at least for the fact that it was no ‘ Cre- 
sap’s war,’ as it has been called by some writers :” 

“You have been very much imposed upon by the account 
given you, which you have thought fit to transmit to his 
Majesty's minister. There is no other Col. Cresap than an 
old man of ninety years of age, who has not removed from his 
habitation for many years,—fur some from my own knowledge, 
There is, in- 
deed, one Michael Cresap (not « colonel, but o trader), who 


| with others cs seid to have killed those Indians (not on a scout, 


lamation of the 25th of April, 1774, before there | 


could have possibly been a communication of any re- 
taliatory murders on the Ohio, committed by the 
whites upon the Indians, the British earl, then at 
Williamsburg, declares, that inasmuch as there is 
trouble within his jurisdiction at Pittsburgh, and the 
authorities in that place and its dependencies will en- 
deavor to obstruct His Majesty's government thereof 
by illegal means, and inasmuch as that ‘settlement 


but) returning from the back settlements, where he had been on 
his private business, and where he found the Indians ravaging 
the country, and murdering every white man they could lay their 
hands on, and, therefore, very far from being the cause of a war 


ag you suggest, or even vf hostilities. Tt waa the consequence 


of repented hostilities committed by the Indians on the people 
of our frontiers; and both these Cresaps are not Virginisus, 
or even inbabited Virginia, but belonging to Maryland; with 
respect, however, to which, or the cause of the war with the 
Indians, I conceive it not necessary for me to send you 
proofs.” 


Early in 1774, Michael Cresap, who had emigrated 
from Maryland to the new lands of the Ohio with 
the hope of mending his broken fortunes, was en- 
gaged, with the help of laborers brought from his 
native province, in opening and locating farms in the 
vicinity of Pittsburgh and Wheeling. His errand was 
an eminently peaceable one, and his course through 
all this exciting period shows that he was especially 
anxious to avoid hostilities with the Indians. While 
thus engaged he “suddenly received a summons 
which terminated his agricultural projects in the 
West. After this region had been explored in 1773, 
a resolution was formed by a band of hardy pioneers, 
among whom was George Rogers Clark, who after- 
wards, as a general officer, became so celebrated in the 
annals of Kentucky, to make a settlement during 
the following spring; and the mouth of the Little 
Kanawha was appointed as the place of general ren- 
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dezvous, whence the united party should descend the 


| cerned in many of the previous Indian wars, and had 


river. Early in 1774 the Indians had done some of | “a long but unsatisfactory" interview with him in 


their habitual mischief. Reports of further and per- 
haps meditated dangers were rife along the river, as 


coming from the Indian towns. Many of the prom- 


ised settlers, alarmed by the news, remained at their | 


homes, so that at the appointed time not more than 
eighty or ninety men assembled at the rendezvous. 
In a few days the anticipated troubles with the say- 
ages commenced. A small party of hunters, en- 
camped about ten miles below Clark's emigrants, was 
fired on by the Indians; but the red men were re- 
pulsed, and the hunters returned to camp. ‘This 
hostile demonstration, coupled with the rumors already 
spoken of, satisfied the Americans that the savages 
were bent on war. Accordingly, the whole band was 
enrolled for protection ; yet it was resolved to adhere 
to the original project of settling in Kentucky, inas- 
much as the camp was amply furnished with every- 
thing needful for such an enterprise. An Indian 
town called the Horse-head Bottom, on the Scioto, near 


with resolved to cross the country and surprise it. 
But when the question arose who should command 
so perilous an adventure, it was found that in the 
whole band no one possessed sufficient experience in 
Indian warfare to be intrusted confidently with the 
fortunes of his companions, It was known, however, 
that Michael Cresap dwelt on the river about fifteen 
miles above the camp, engaged with certain laborers 
in settling a plantation, and that he had resolved to 
follow this band of pioneers to Keutucky as soon as 
he had established his people. His experience of 
frontier life was notorious. 
one voice resolyed to demand his services in the hour 
of danger, and a messenger was forthwith dispatched 
to seek him. In half an hour he returned with 
Michael, who learning of the unwise resolution to at- 
tack the Indian town, had already set out to visit the 
pioneer camp. ‘The emigrants at once thought their 
army, as they called it, complete, and the destruction 
of the savages certain. Buta council was called, and 
to the surprise of all, the intended commander-in-chief 
promptly dissuaded his companions from the medi- 
tated enterprise.” In his address to the pioneers he 
especially called their attention to the fact that though 
outrages had been committed, war had not actually 
commenced, and that the course they meditated would 
unquestionably provoke an outbreak of hostilities. 
Cresap’s advice was considered so wise that it was de- 
termined to return to Wheeling and await further in- 
telligence. On their way to this point they met Kill- 


buck, a celebrated Indian chief, who had been con- : 


The eager settlers with | 


terview Cresap remained on the opposite side of the 
river, “declaring that he was afraid to trust himself 
with the Indians, especially as Killbuck had frequently 
attempted to waylay and murder his father in Mary-— 
‘land, and that if they met his fortitude might forsake 
him, and he might put the suvage to death.” All 
this shows how anxious Cresap was to avoid eyery- 
thing which might give the Indians a pretext for the 
inauguration of a regular war. When the party 
reached Wheeling, they found the inhabitants of that 
section greatly alarmed by the apprehension of an 
Tndian attack, and Cresap’s party was soon greatly 
augmented by the large numbers of farmers, hunters, 
and woodsmen who flocked to the camp, both to 
obtain and afford protection. The general apprehen- 
sion was soou increased by an express from Connolly, 
Lord Dunmore’s representative at Pittsburgh, to Capt. 


| regard to the anticipated troubles. During this in-— 


_ Cresap, informing him that messengers returned from” 
its mouth, lay in the pioneers’ way, and they forth-— 


the Indian country announced war to be inevitable, 
that the savages would begin operations as soon as the 
weather permitted, and “begging him to use his in- 
fluence with the party to cover the country with 
scouts until the inhabitants could fortify themselves.” 

This message was received about the 21st of April, 
and its reception, says Gen, George Rogers Clark, a 
member of the party, 


“was the epoch of open hostilities with the Indians. The War 
Post was planted, a Council Called and the Letter read and the 
ceremonies used by the Indians on so important an occasion 
acted, aod War was formally declared, The same evening two 
scalps were brought into camp. The following Day some 
Canoes of Indians were discovered descending the River, 
taking advantage of an Island to cover themselves from our 
View. They were chased by our men 15 miles down the River, 
they were forced ashore and a Battle ensued, a few were 
wounded on both sides and we got one sealp only; On examin- 
ing their Canoes we found a considerable quantity of ammuni- 
ion and other Warlike Stores. On our return to Camp a 
Resolution was passed to march next Day and attack Logan's 
Camp on the Ohio, about 30 miles above Wheeling. We actu- 
ally marched about five miles, and halted to take some Re- 
freshment, here the Impropriety of executing the proposed 
Enterprize was argued, the Conversation was brought forward 
by Cresap himself; it was generally agreed that those Indians 
had no hostile Intentions, as it was a hunting Camp composed 
of Men, Women & Children with all their Stuff with them. 
This we knew as I myself and others then present had been at 
their Camp abont four weeks before that time on our way down 


from Pittsburg; In short every Person present particularly ‘ 
Cresap (upon reflection) was opposed to the projected Measure. — 
We returned and on the Same evening Decamped and took the 


Road to Red-Stone. It was two Days after this that Logan's 
Family wae killed."1 


Some time before these events, William Butler bad sent off 
a canve loaded with goods for the Shawanese towns, and on the 
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But while Cresap and his men had thus abandoned 
the proposed attack, his prudent and friendly advice 
was not heeded by others, and on the 30th of April, 
1774, the murder of Logan's family was committed.* 

Logan’s camp, as has been said, was about thirty 
miles above Wheeling, near the mouth of Yellow 
Creek, and on the opposite side of the Ohio, near the 
river-bank, was the cabin of a certain Baker, ‘‘ who 
sold rum to the Indians, and of course received fre- 
quent visits from them, This man had been particu- 
larly desired by Cresap to remove his liquors, and 
seems to have prepared to take them away at the time 
of the murder.”’ 


In the latter part of April, 1774, Michael Myers | 


and two companions, who had been called forth to 


guard the frontier at Baker's Bottom, crossed the | 
Ohio in order to examine the country along the banks | 


of Yellow Creek. While thus engaged they discov- 
ered an Indian endeavoring to steal their horse, 
whereupon Myers fired upon and killed him, A see- 
ond Indian appeared and shared the same fate, when 
the whites, fearing to remain longer in this dangerous 
neighborhood, recrossed the Ohio and took refuge in 
Baker's cabin. The evening or night before the trag- 
edy a squaw came over to Baker's from the Indian 
camp on the opposite side of the river, and after some 
reluctance confessed that the Indians had resolved to 
kill the white woman and her family the next day. 


16th of April, some ten days before the formal declaration of 


war by the whites, it was attacked about forty miles below | 


Pittsburgh by three Cherokees, who killed one of the white men 
composing the party and wounded another, the third making 
his escape, and the boat falling into the hands of the assailants, 

1 There is some conflict of testimony as to the date of the 
massacre. Benjamin Tomlinson, in his testimony, in Jacob's 
“Tife of Cresap,” places it on “ the third or fourth of May ;” but 
John Sappington’s statement in the 4th appendix to Jefferson's 
“ Notes on Virginia” fixes it on the 24th of May. Mr. Mayer, 
to whose “Tab-Gah-Jute” the author is indebted for much of 
the information contained in this sketch, says, “I am satis- 
fied the massacre oecurred on the 30th of April, L774, and that 
Sappington’s date of the 24th May, given from memory, after 
a lapse of twenty-six years, is inaccurate. An examination of 
Washington's MSS. in the archives of the State Department at 
Washington has disclosed a letter from Valentine Crawford to 


Col, G. Washington, from Jacob's Creek, on the Monongahela, — 


and dated ‘May 7, 1774.'"" The following is an extract from 
it. After describing some of the Indian and pioneer fights 
before the Yellow Creek maszacre, he adds,— 

“And on Saturday last, about twelve o'clock, there was one 
Greathouse and about twenty men fell on a party of Indians at 
the mouth of Yellow Creek, and killed ten of them, and brought 
away one child a prisoner, which is now at my brother William 
Crawford’s.” By reference to the almanac for 1774, it will be 


seen that the Saturday before the 7th of May of that year, the | 


date of Valentine Crawford’s letter, was the 30th of April. 


Valentine Crawford was Washington's land agent in the | 


West.” 5 


In consequence of this information, Baker, says Mr. 
Mayer, “summoned a number of his neighbors, who 
all reached his house before morning, when it was 
resolved the strangers should conceal themselves in a 
back apartment, whence the assailing Indians might 
be watched, It was also determined that if they de- 
meaned themselves peaceably they should not be mo- 
lested, but if hostility was manifested they should 
show themselves and act accordingly. arly in the 
morning a party of eight Indians, composed of three 
squaws, a child, and four married men, one of whom 
) was Logan’s brother, crossed the river to Baker's 
cabin, where all but Logan’s brother obtained liquor 
and became excessively drunk. No whites except 
Baker and two of his companions appeared in the 
cabin, After some time Logan's relative took down 
acoat and hat belonging to Baker's brother-in-law, 
and putting them on, set his arms akimbo, strutted 
about the apartment, and at length coming up ab- 
ruptly to one of the men, addressed him with the 
most offensive epithets and attempted to strike him. 
The white man, Sappington, who was thus assailed 
by language and gesture, for some time kept out of his 
way, but becoming irritated, seized his gun and shot 
the Indian as he was making to the door, still clad in 
the coat and hat. The men, who during the whole of 
this scene had remained hidden, now poured forth and 
without parley slaughtered the whole Indian party ex- 
cept the child. Before this tragic event occurred, two 
canoes, one with two and the other with five Indians, 
all naked, painted, and completely armed for war, 
were descried stealing from the opposite shore, where 
Logan’s camp was situated. This was considered as 
confirmation of what the squaw had said the night 
before, and was afterwards alleged in justification of 
the murder of the unarmed party which had first ar- 
rived. No sooner were the unresisting drunkards 
dead than the infuriated whites rushed to the river- 
bank, and ranging themselves among the concealing 
fringe of underwood, prepared to receive the canoes. 
The first that arrived was the one containing two war- 
riors, who were fired upon and killed. The other 
canoe immediately turned and fled, but after this two 
others, containing eighteen warriors, painted and pre- 
pared for conflict as the first had been, started to as- 
sail the Americans. Advancing more cautiously than 
the former party, they endeavored to land below 
| Baker’s cabin, but being met by the rapid movements 
of the rangers before they could effect their purpose, 
they were put to flight with the loss of one man, 
although they returned the fire of the pioneers.’’? 


2 All accounts appear to agree in representing the victims of 
' this massacre to have been under the influence of “ fire-water” 
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According to the statement of John Sappington, | the Indian chief himself left unmistakable record of 


the only relative of Logan killed at Baker's was his 
brother; none of the squaws slain was his wife; two 
of them were old women, while the third, whose infant 
was spared, was the wife of Gen. Gibson, who was at 
that time an Indian trader, “and subsequently took 
care of the child as if it had been his own.” It is 
probable, however, that his mother and sister were 
alsy among the slain. Logan’s wife was a Shawanese 
woman, was not present at Baker's on the day of the 
tragedy, and lived for many years afterwards. She 
never had any children by Logan. ‘Tod-kah-dohs, or 
“ The Searcher,” and probably a son of Logan’s sister, 
did not die until about 1844, at the Cold Spring, on 
the Allegany Seneca reservation; “so that, in spite 
of Logan's speech, some of his ‘blood’ sfi/é ‘ran’ in 
human veins ninety years after the Yellow Creck 
tragedy.” 

Such, as far as they can now be learned, were the 
circumstances connected with this famous, or rather 
infamous, incident in border warfare. It fully mer- 
ited all the indignation which it aroused at the time 
and all the denunciation which it has since received, 
and excited a universal feeling of horror even at a 
period when deeds of yiolence and death were of 
every-day occurrence. But the truth of history as 
well as the demands of justice require that the re- 
sponsibility for the deed should be clearly placed 
where it belonys, and that the character of an inno- 
cent man should not be made the victim of posthu- 
mous vengeance. In considering the evidence on 
which Mr, Jefferson based his charge against Michael 
Cresap, it is impossible to repress surprise at the in- 
sulliciency of the testimony on which he made it. In 
point of fact, the only evidence against Cresap is the 
unsupported statement of Logan, who at the time of 
the massacre was on the other side of the Ohio, and 
who based his belief in Cresap's guilt solely upon the 
fact that he had recently been at the head of a large 
war-party of white settlers. Of the fact that Logan 
considered Cresap the chief actor in the tragedy there 
cannot be any reasonable doubt. Apart from the 
statement of Gibson, in whose presence Logan pro- 
nounced his celebrated speech, and who declares that 
Logan insisted in charging Cresap with the murder, 


his conviction in another place and another way. 
During the open war which blazed forth without con- 
cealment or disguise after the affair at Yellow Creek, 
Logan destroyed the family of a settler named John 
Roberts, and left in the house of the murdered family 
the following note, written in “ gunpowder ink,” and 
attached to a war-club: 

“Capp. Cresar,—What did you kill my people on Yellow 
Creek for? The white people killed my kin at Conestoga a 
great while ago, and T thought nothing of that. But you 
killed my kin again on Yellow Creek, snd took my cousin 2 
prisoner. ‘Then I thought I must kill too, and I have been 
three times to war since; but the Indians are not angry, only 
myself. 

: “Gaprain Joan Looan. 

July 21, 1774.” 


Against this unsupported statement of a man who 
had no possible opportunity of obtaining the real facts 
in the ease there is a large mass of positive evidence 
showing the entire innocence of Cresap. 

Gen. George Rogers Clark, to whom reference has 
already been made, and who was one of the party 
which had sought the advice of Cresap, and under 
his command returned from their projected expedition 
against Logan's camp, in response to inquiries on the 
subject wrote as follows, under date of June 17,1798: 

“Twas of the first and last of the active Officers who bore 
the Weight of that War, and on perusing some old Papers of 
that Date I find some Memoirs, but independent of them I 
have a perfect Recollection of every Transaction relative to 
Logun's Story. The Conduct of Cresap I am perfectly ac. 
quainted with; he was not the Author of that Murder, but a 
family of the Name of Greathouse, But some Transactions 
that happened under the Conduct of Capt. Cresap a few days 
previous to the murder of Logan's Family gave bim sufficient 
Grounil to suppose it was Cresap who had done him the Injury.” 


After relating the “incidents which gave rise to 
Logan's suspicions" —Cresap's command of’ the party 
of proposed emigrants to Kentucky, which returned at 
his suggestion to Wheeling—Gen. Clark continues,—_ 


“The war now raged with all its Savage Fury until the fol- 
lowing fall, when a Treaty of Peace was held at Dunmore’s 
Camp within five Miles of Chilicothe, the Indian Capital on 
the Siotho. Togan did not appear. I was acquainted with 
him, and wished to be informed of the Reason of his absence 
by one of the Interpreters. The Answer he gave to my En- 


| eae 
| quiry was ‘that he was like a Mad Dog, that his Bristles had 


at the time of its occurrence; is it not just possible that the | 


whites may have been in the same condition? This would ac- 
count for and to a certain extent palliate the wanton and bar- 
barous murder of the women. It should be remembered also, 
in considering the weight of the provocation or exouse for the 
attack upon the unarmed and helpless party of Indians, that 
we have only the testimony of wiite witnesses to the ocourrence, 
who would naturally endeavor to put the best fuce upon the 
affair possible. 


been up and were not yet quite fallen—but that the good Talks 
now going forward might allay them.’ Logan's Speech to Dun- 
more now came forward, a3 related by Mr, Jefferson, and was 


| generally believed, and indeed not doubted to have been genuine 


| 
| 


and dictated by Logan. The Army knew it was wrong so far 
as it respected Cresap, and afforded an Opportunity of rallying 
that Gentleman on the subject. I discovered that Cresap was 
displeased, and told him that he must bea very great Man, that 
the Indians shouldered him with every Thing that had bap- 
pened—he smniled, and said he bad a great mind to tomahawk 
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Greathouse about the matter. What is here related is Fact. I 
was intimate with Cresap, and better acquainted with Logan 
at that Time than with any other Indian in the Western Coan- 
try, and had a Knowledge of the Conduct of both Parties. 
Logan is the Author of the Speech, as related by Mr. Jefferzon, 
and Cresap’s Conduct was sach as I have related.” 

The testimony of Jacob Tomlinson, the brother-in- 
law of Baker, is of the same positive character. “ The 
attacking party at Baker's Bottom,” he says, “ had no 
commander, T believe Logan's brother was killed by 
a man named Sappington; who killed the others IL 
know not, but this 1 know well, that neither Cupt. 
Michael Cresap nor any other person of that name 
was there, nor do I believe within many miles of the 
place.” The testimony of Col. Gibson, to whom Lo- 
gan's speech was delivered, of Gen. John Mivor, Dr. 


Wheeler, and, in short, of every one who has been 
called upon to give evidence in this celebrated histori-_ 
eal cause, completely exonerates Cresap from all con- | 


nection with the Yellow Creek tragedy. 

Col. Thomas J. McKaig, of Allegany County, who 
was born in 1804, at Steubenville, Ohio, about thirty 
miles below the place of the murder, in a recent com- 
munication to the writer, furnishes some interesting 
facts bearing upon this subject. 

“ Baker's Fort, as it was called,” says Col. Me- 
Kaig,— 

“was nothing more than a comfortable, well-built log cabin, 
in which Mr. Baker and his wife resided at the time of the 
murder. The house remained standing for many years, and 
could be seen from steamboat or rail-car in passiog up or down 
the river, 
from Steubenville and wade him a home on the West Fork of 
Beaver, some fourteen miles from where it empties into the 
Ohio, below Wellsville. I resided with my futher until I was 
over twenty years of age. I was therefore well acquainted 
with the ‘settlers’ both on the Obio and Virginia sides of the 
river. I was familiar with the story of the murder of Logan's 
family from my earliest recollection, and had heard it told and 
retold by those who at the time of the murder lived in our 
neighborhood. I have heard all the particulars of the murder 
when a boy from Adam Poe, who resided at the time of the 
murder a few miles farther up theriver. Ispent a night with 
his elder brother, Andrew Poe, who resided at the old homestead 
in the Virginia Neck, some few miles above Baker's house, where 
the murder was committed. In the course of the evening he 
gaye me the particulars of his terrible fight, on the banks of the 
Obiv, with the Indian ‘Big Foot’ and his companion. He 
also, on that evening, told me the story of the murder of Lo- 
gan’s family, the same az I had heard it frequently from his 


brother Adam, who lived, from my earliest recollection, within | 
| of 1774. 


a mile of my father’s house in Ohio. The fact is unquestion- 
able that all the particulars of the murder of Logan’s family, 
and who was responsible for that murder, and who were present 
when the murder was committed were perfectly and univer- 
sally known to all the settlers of that region of country, 
and there was no dispute about who were the perpetrators fur 
they were all known, Benjamin Sappington and his party, 
from Buffalo Creek, in Washington County, Pa., about fifteen 
miles from ‘Baker's Fort,’ perpetrated the murder, 


When T was bet a small boy my father removed | 


This | 
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was the universal understanding, denied by none in that region 
of country. The veracity of the Poes was unquestionable. 
They were men of large size and of unusual bodily strength, 
and he would have been a bold man that dared to question the 
truth or veracity of either, for they were men of unimpeach- 


| able character. 


“ Adam Poe was the grandfather of the Rev. Adam Poe, who 
with the eloquent Bascum, opened with prayer the convention 
at Baltimore in 1840 that ratified the nomination of ‘ Tippe- 
eanoe and 'I'yler tuo.’ 

“ But more especially have IT heard ‘Old Pew" (for I forget 
his Christian name, everybody called him ‘Old Pew’) defend- 
ing himself and the party who was with him. He lived, when 
I knew him, in the ‘ Virginia Neck,’ not far from Andrew Poe, 
He was old and poor, but I never beard his veracity questioned. 
When a boy I bad a great admiration for ‘Old Pew,’ for his In- 
dian stories, for his fights, and his bairbreadth escapes trom 
the rifle-ball and the tomahawk of the Indian. Whilst I 
listened I could have exclaimed with Horace, ‘Ob, that the 
first earth had borne me amongst those heroes !' 

“The old man, Pew, told me he was one of Ben Sap- 
pington’s party; was present at the murder, and knew every 
man of the party, and I know be lived in that neighborhood 
until his death ata very advanced age. He uever denied his 
presence at the murder, nor his participation in it. T well re- 
member his justification of the act. The Sappington party 
were residents of a portion of the country that lay come fifteen 
wiles distant from the Ohio River, and on that account bad 
hut, little intercourse with the Indians, for the publie highway 
of the Indian, ‘the trail,’ xs we called it, was by the valley of 
the Obio River. Nor did those pioneers of Buffalo Creek un- 
derstand the absolute uccessity that lay apon the sparse settlers 
of the Virginia side of the Ohio River to cultivate the friend- 
ship of the Indian. A quarrel with the Indian was death to 
the spurse settler on the banks of the Ohio, ‘The settlers 
were but few, the Indians were numbered by the bundred. 
The settlers could make no resistance if the Indians, for any 
offense or outrage by the whites upon one or more of these 
people, were excited to revenge. This party from Buffalo, not 
understandiog the position of the settlers on the Ohio, thought 
that the killing of Logan’s family was justifiable in anticipation 
of the reported attack on Baker’s Fort. 

“Mr. Pew said it was reported that an uttuck would be made 
that morning upon the fort; that it was said and believed that 
it was the custom of the Indians to send the families of their 
chiefs before the attack was mace to the point to be attacked, 
that they might be the first to share the plunder, ‘That worn- 
ing the family of Logan, the Mingo chief, came to the fort, and 
they expected every Moment to see the boats of the attacking 
party push off from the opposite side of the river. There was no 
time for consultation. ‘hey considered the danger imminent, 
and they killed those that had arrived, knowing that they were 
the family of their chicf. Mr. Pew, therefore, to the day of his 
death insisted that they were justified in the uct under all the 
ciroumstances. Unfortunately for the whites, they killed their 
friends, and brought upon themselves the swift vengeance of 
all the surrounding savages, the Indian war of the summer 
T never heard Mr. Pew or the Poes speak of Michael 
Cresap, nor do I believe that Mr. Pew ever knew or saw him, 
Cresap’s settlement was at Grave Creek, more than seventy 
miles below Baker’s Fort, and in the West I never heard Cre- 
sap's name connected with the wurder of Logan’: family, 

“Tn October, 1826, after receiving my baccalaureate from 
Washington College, Pennsylvania, I came to Cumberland, Md., 
where I obtained the position of principal of the Allegany 
County Academy. Being poor but proud, I was fortunate 
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enough to procure board with Mrs. Mary Cresap, the widow of — 
James Cresap, the son, as before stated, of Col, Michael Cresap, 
one of the most amiable and accomplished ladies I ever met. 

“I was admitted into the family, not beeuuse her circum- 
stances required her to take boarders, but because she wanted 
her son, the present Luther Martin Cresap, of Allegany 
County, to be under my personal control in the academy. At 
Mrs. Cresap’s house | made the acquaintance of all the Cresaps, 
‘much people,’ for the connection was a large one, and in 
point of rank and character second to none in Western Mary- 
land. Among the many, not the least, was that excellent old 
man, the Rey. J. J. Jacobs, the father of ex-Governor Jacobs, 
of West Virginia. ‘Pather Jacobs,’ as everybody called him, 
had been brought up from boyhood in the family of Capt. 
Michael Cresap, was bis man of business, knew, T might 
say, all the acts of bis life, and after his death married bis 
widow, and had then in the press his defense of Capt. Cresap, 
a small yolume of abont one hundred and twenty pages, now on 
my desk. Here I first saw Jefferson’s ‘Notes on Virginia,’ and 
heard Capt. Michael Cresap’s name in connection with the 
murder of the Logan family. To charge that‘ Col. Michael 
Cresap,’ as my ancestors would have said, ‘the chief and hero 
of the clan,’ after he had given his life for his country, and 
after he had rested over twenty years inan honored grave, ‘ was 
a man famous for bis many Indian murders’ was certainly a 
eruel aud grievous charge, and was so regarded by his friends 
and by all the community who had known him. It is there- 
fore not ‘ wondrous strange’ that it was resented with so much 
bitterness. It was utterly repugnant to the well-known ecbar- 
acter of Col. Cresap, and to every trait of character that be- 
longed to the Cresap family. 

“Some short time after I came to Camberland to reside I 
paid a visit to Benjamin Tomlinson, au old gentleman, who 
then resided on his farm some four miles north of Cumberland, 
Mr, Tomlinson at that time (the close of the year 1826}, I 
would say, from his appearance, must bave been over eigbty 
years of age, of fine persvnal appearance, large stature, and of 
great dignity of character; his character for truth and veracity 
‘unimpeached and unimpeachable.” No man in that commu- 
nity stood higher than Benjamin Tomlinson. During the 
course of our conversation it occurred to me that in passing 
and repassing from my home in Ohio to Washington College, 
Pennsylvania, I bad frequently crossed @ ran in the ‘ Virginia | 
Neck’ which old Mr. Pew called‘ Tomlinson’s Run.’ I asked 
him if he knew anything about it, or how it got its name, He 
answered, ‘Oh, yes; when I was a young man [had my bunting | 
camp on that run, and it was called after me.’ I then said to 
him, as that run is buta few miles from ‘ Baker's Fort,’ you may 
know something of the murder of the Logan family. Hisanswer 
was emphatic. ‘I know all aboutit. I know every man who 
was present at the murder. Mr, Baker was my brother-in-law. 
He built the house called Baker's Fort, and resided in it with 
his wife, my sister, at the time of the murder. He had settled 
at that place and built the house for a permanent home, 

“*T made my home with my sister at that time. On the 
night before the murder, a3 was my usual mode of sleeping, I 
lay down before the fire, with my rifle at my side on the floor, 
wrapped in my blanket. At early dawn I was awakened by a 
knock ut the door. I sprung up, seized my rifle, and called | 
out, “ Who is there?” A voice from without answered, “ Is 
that you, Ben?” ‘The voice waz familiar, and T proceeded to 
open the door by removing the cordwood which was placed 
with the end of the wood against the door. When the door 
was opened I found at the door Benjamin Sappington and a 
party, some fifteen in number, who lived at a settlement on 
Buffalo Creek, in now Washington County, Pa., distant fourteen | 
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or fifteen miles, I cannot now recall the names of any of the 
party except the names of Benjamin Sappington, Daniel 


| Greathouse and his two sons, and Mr. Pew, my old acquaint- 


anee, “ Old Pew.’ They were much excited, and said that it 
was reported in their settlement that “ Baker's Fort” would be 
attacked by the Indians that morning.’ 

“Mr, Tomlingon said he assured Sappington and his party 


| that be did not think that there was any danger of an attack, 


that there bad been some uneasiness felt amongst them on ac. 
count of the killing of an Indian in a canoe down the river 
towards Steubenville, but the Indians knew that the settlers had 
nothing to do with it. The Indian was shotin his canoe by some 
strolling hunters out of mere wantonness. For the conse- 
quences the passing huntsmen cared nothing. The vengeance 
of the Indians could not affect them, and that the Indian knew 
this as well as the settler. They seemed, as Mr. Tomlinson 
said, to be much relieved, and said they would return to their 
homes. Mrs. Baker said as they bad come so far to defend 
them, they must not go until she had prepared breakfast. To 
this all agreed. Mr, Baker, my brother-in-law, said Mr. Tom- 
linson, was very near-sighted, and could not see on animal at 
apy time in the forest, so be asked me to go with him to 
bring in the horses while my sister got the breakfast. We were 
but a short time in the forest, not far distant from the house, 
when we heard the report of several rifles towards the house. 
We ran with all our speed for the house. When we got there 
we found Sappington and his party had shot the Logan family. 
When I beard their story I drew my rifle on Ben Sappington, 
and would have killed him had not others interfered, It ap- 
peared, said Mr. Tomlinson, that within a few minutes from 
the time we left, a cance pushed off from the Ohio side contain- 
ing Logan’: mother, brother, and sister, the wife of a renegade 
white mun, Simon Girty, who had a child in ber arms that 
was not killed. Their object apparently was to visit Baker’s 
houze, and they crossed the river directly, went to the house, 
and sat down, when Sappington’s party shot and killed the 
mother, brother, and sister, believing, as they said, that they 
were the advance of the attacking party. There was no break- 
fast that morning. Sappington and his party left, and we knew 
that it was death to the settler or instant Bight. We took with 
us the child and what we could conveniently carry, and fled for 
an unexposed settlement that same morning.’ That this is a 
correct statement of the facts and circumstances under which 
the murder was committed, I have no doubt. It agrees with 
what was universally believed, and held to be the trath in all 
that portion of the country where the murder was perpetrated. 
T asked, ‘was Michael Cresap present at the murder?’ Mr, 
Tomlinson said be was not, nor was he at that time in that por- 
tion of the country. Tf on the Ohio at all, be was at his settle- 
ment at the flats of Grave Creek, seventy-four miles lower 
down the river. No settler would have done a deed of that 
kind, for the settlers on the Ohio at that \ime were too few to 
defend themselves against the Indians on the opposite bank of 
the Ohio.” - 


The evidence in favor of Cresap was so overwhelm- 
ing that Mr. Jefferson felt it necessary to substantiate 
or correct his statement, and on the 21st of March, 
1800, he addressed a letter to Col. Gibson, in which 
he says,— 

““Y was within a day or two of putting into the press the 
evidence I had collected on this subject. I have been long in 
collecting it, because of the distance and dispersion of those 


acquainted with the transaction. However, I have at length 
that of a dozen or fifteen persons who clear up the mystery 
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which threw doubt on this piece of history. It appears that 
instead of one, there were four different murders committed on 
the Indians, The first by Cresap and his party, a little above 
Wheeling, on two Indians, Thesecond by the same persons, on 
the sume or the next day, on a pgrty of Indians encumped 
below Wheeling, at the mouth of Grave Creek, among whom 
were some of Logan’s relatives. The Indians here returned 
the fire, and wounded one of Cresap’s party. The third by 
Greathouse and Tomlinson, afew daysafter. Phisiwas a hunting- 
party of Tudian men and women, encamped at the mouth of Yet- 
low Creek, opposite to Baker's Bottom. Greathouse went to their 
camp as a friend, found them too strong, and invited them over 
to Baker’s to drink. They came over, were furnished with ae 
much rum as they would drink, and, when the men were quite 
drunk, Greathouve’s party fell on and musgucred the whole ex- 
cept a little girl, Logan’s cousin, whom they made prisoner. 
Here his sister was murdered and some of hiz relations. The 
Indians over the river, alarmed at the guns, sent over two canoes 
of men to seek for their friends. Greathouse and his party re- 
esived them as they approached the shore with a well-directed 
fire, and killed and wounded several. The popular report at a 
distance from the scene had blended all these together and 
made only one transaction of it; and passing from one to 
another unaequainted with the geography of the transaction, 
the Kanhawa had heen substituted for the Ohio. Hence, too, 
arose the doubt whether it was not Greathouse instead of Cresap 
who killed Logan’s relations. The principal murder was by 
Greathouse, at Yellow Creek, but some of them bad been killed 
a few days before, by Cresap, at Grave Creek.” 


Tn this letter Mr, Jefferson directly acquits Cresap 
of all participation in the Yellow Creek massacre, but 
endeavors to support his previous assertion that Cresap 
had been concerned in the murder of Logan's relatives 
by reference to the affair at Grave Creek, where he 
alleges some of Logan’s relatives had been killed a few 
days before by Cresap’s party. As a matter of fact 
there is no proof that any of Logan's relatives were 
killed in that encounter. Logan, in the note left at 
the house of John Roberts during the war, charges 
that the murder of his people occurred “ on Yellow 
Creek,” and refers to that alone as the cause of his 
anger. As regards the two Indians killed “a little 
above Wheeling,” it appears from a contemporaneous 
account published in Philadelphia, that a man of the 
name of Stephens with two Indians were descending 
the Ohio in a canoe, in which one white man had been 
killed and another wounded a few days previous by 
three Cherokees, as he (Stephens) alleged; that they 
saw another canoe with some persons in it, whom he 
supposed to be Indians; that he tried to avoid them 
by crossing the river, and was fired upon and the two 
Indians killed. To this account Stephens added that 
“ he suspects the murder was committed (not by Cresap 
himself), but by persons in confederacy with him.” 
That was the first case of “murder” referred to by 
Mr. Jefferson, and yet Stephens does not charge Cre- 
sap with any participation in it, but “ suspects it was 
done by some persons in confederacy with him.” 

8 


if this murder was committed hy members of Cresap’s 
party, could he be held responsible for the acts of a 
set of wild borderers, among whom the restraints of 
military discipline were not recognized ? 

The second affair mentioned by Mr. Jefferson in 
his letter of ‘confession and avoidance” was a fight 
between Cresap and fifteen men with fourteen Indians, 
who were concealed at the mouth of a creek “ with 
the expectation of being attacked.” Certainly there 
is no resemblance between a fair battle between men 
and the treacherous and bloody massacre of unarmed 
women and children. In the last edition of his “ Notes 
on Virginia,’ Jefferson substituted the following in 
place of the original charge made against Cresap: 
* Capt. Michael Cresap and a certain Daniel Great- 
house, leading on these parties, surprised at different 
times traveling and hunting-parties of the Indians, 
having their women and children with them, and 
wurdered many. Among these were unfortunately 
the family of Logan, a chief celebrated in peace and 
in war, and long distinguished as a friend of the 
whites.” This, as Mr. Mayer observes, “ is certainly 
a mitigation of the charge against Capt. Cresap, but 
it leaves altogether indefinite the fact as to whether 
Greathouse and Cresap conjointly directed these par- 
ties, or which of the two murdered Logan's relatives. 
It relieves Cresap, however, altogether from the charge 
of murdering the Logan family in canoes on the Ka- 
nawha.” As already pointed out, Mr. Jefferson, in 
his letter to Col. Gibson, had previously abandoned 
the charge that Cresap had committed the murders at 
Yellow Creek, and had shifted his ground to the as- 
sertion that a party under his command had killed a 
brother of Logan in an open fight at Grave Creek. 

The authenticity of Logan's speech has often been 
called in question, and its genuineness may, perhaps, 
still admit of doubt. While it is unnecessary in this 
connection to enter into a full discussion of the 
probability or improbability of its being the produc- 
tion of the person to whom it is credited, it is not 
irrelevant to the subject under consideration to call 
attention briefly to the evidence which tends to es- 
tablish it as the original production of Logan, and to 
that which has been collected against its authenticity. 
The first witness on this point is John Gibson, who 
on the 4th day of April, 1800, twenty-six years after 
the event oceurred, made affidavit that while the 
treaty of peace was under consideration by Lord 
Dunmore and the Indian chiefs, Logan “came to 
where this deponent was sitting and asked him to 
walk out with him; that they went into a copse of 
wood, where they sat down, when Logan, after shed- 


Even | ding abundance of tears, delivered to him the speech 
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nearly as related by Mr. Jefferson in his * Notes on the | Dunmore; and it would seem strange, indeed, if 
State of Virginia;’ that he, the deponent, todd him then | Logan's speech had been made public at Camp 
that it was not Col. Cresap who had murdered his | Charlotte, and neither he (who was so naturally in- 


relatives, and although /iis son, Capt. Michael Cresap, 
was with the party who had killed a Shawanese chief 
and other Indians, yet he was not present when his 
relatives were killed at Baker's, near the mouth of 
Yellow Creek, on the Ohio; that this deponent, on fis 
return to camp, delivered the speech to Lord Dun- 
more; and that the murders perpetrated as above were 
considered as ultimately the cause of the war of 1774, 
commonly called Cresap’s war.’ The testimony of 
Gen. George Rogers Clark, on the same side, has 
already been given, and according to his evidence it 
appears that Cresap's name was in Logan’s speech as 
read by Lord Dunmore. James Dunlap, of Pitts- 
burgh, in a letter to Mr, Brantz Mayer, declares that 
he frequently heard Col. Gibson give the same account 
of the speech as contained in his affidavit, with the 
addition that Gibson stated ‘he returned at once to 
his friends and wrote down the language of Logan 
immediately, and delivered it to Lord Dunmore in 
council,” “The message or speech,” says Mr. Mayer, 
“was circulated freely at Williamsburgh immediately 
after Dunmore’s return from his campaign in the 
winter of 1774, and was published then in the Vir- 
ginia Gazette on the 4th of February, 1775, and in 
New York on the 16th of February, 1775." William 
McKee testifies in the [Vth Appendix to Jefferson's 
** Notes,”” that being in the camp on the evening of the 


treaty made by Dunmore, he heard “repeated con- | 


versations concerning an extraordinary speech made 
at the treaty, or sent there by a chieftain of the In- 
dians named Logan, and heard several attempts at a 
rehearsal of it.” 

Against the authenticity of the speech, there is, in 
the first place, the argument of Luther Martin, son- 
in-law of Capt. Michael Cresap, dated the 29th of 
March, 1797, which may be found in the Olden Time 
Magazine, vol. ii. p. 51. Withers, in his ‘ Chroni- 
cles of Border Warfare,” says, “Two interpreters 
were sent to Logan by Lord Dunmore, requesting his 
attendance; but Logan replied that ‘ he was a warrior, 
not a counselor, and would not come.’'’ Mr. Withers, 
commenting on this, says, “ Col. Benjamin Wilson, 
Sr., then an officer in Dunmore’s army, says that 

_he had conversed freely with one of the interpreters 
(Nicholson) in regard to the mission to Logan, and 
that neither from the interpreter, nor from any other 
one during the campaign, did he hear of the charge 
preferred in Logan’s speech against Capt. Cresap as 
being engaged in the affair at Yellow Creek. Capt. 


terested in it, and cquid at once have proven the 
falsehood of the allegation it contained) nor Col, 
Wilson (who was present during the whole conference 
between Lord Dunmore and the Indian chiefs, and at 
the time when the speeches were delivered sat im- 
mediately behind and close to Dunmore) should have 
heard nothing of it until years after.” Mr. Neville 
B. Craig, in the second volume of the Olden Time, 
says, “ We will state that many years ago, Mr. James 
McKee, the brother of Alexander McKee, the deputy 
of Sir William Johnson, stated to us distinctly that 
he had seen the speech in the handwriting af one of 
the Johnsons, whether Sir William or his successor, 
Guy, we do not recollect, before it was seen by Logan.” 
The following testimony of Benjamin Tomlinson, of 
Allegany County, Md., and a brother-in-law of Baker, 
given in Cumberland on the 17th day of April, 1797, 
twenty-three years after the occurrence to which it 
relates, is of the same positive character: 

“Logan wis not at the treaty. Perhaps Corustalk, the chief 
of the Shawanese nation, mentioned among other grievances 
the Indians killed on Yellow Creek; but J believe neither 
Cresap por any other person were named as the perpetrators ; 
and I perfectly recollect that I was that day officer of the guard, 
and stood near Dunmore’s person, that consequently I saw and 
heard all that passed; that also, two or three days before the 
treaty, When I was on the outguard, Simon Girty, who was 
passing by, stopped with me and conversed; he said he was 
going after Logan, but he did not like the business, for he was 
a surly fellow; he, however, proceeded on, and I saw him re- 
turn on the day of the treaty, aud Logan was not with him; at 
this time a cirele was formed, and the treaty began. I saw 
John Gibson, on Girty’s arrival, get up and go out of the circle 
and talk with Girty, after which he (Gibson) went into a tent, 
and soon after returning into the circle drew out of his pocket 
® piece of clean new paper, on which was written in his own 
handwriting a speech for and in the name of Logan. This I 
heard read three times, once by Gibson, and twice by Dunmore, 
the purport of which was that he, Logan, was the white man’s 
friend ; that on bis journey to Pittsburgh to brighten this friend- 
ship, or on bis return thence, all his friends were killed at Yel- 
low Creel; that now when he died who should bary him, for 
the blood of Logan was running in no creature’s veins; but 
weither was the name of Cresap or the name of any other person 
mentioned in this speech. But I recollect to see Dunmore put 
this speech among the other treaty papers.” 

There are many letters and documents of a highly 
interesting character throwing further light upon the 
subject, but more than enough has been adduced to 
convince the reader of Cresap's entire innocence of 
all participation in the massacre at Yellow Creek. 
That some Indians may have been killed by the party 

’ A : 
under Cresap's command is not denied, but they were 
killed after the commission of similar outrages by the 


Cresap was an officer in the division under Lord | Indians themselves, after information from the. most 
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reliable sources that the Indian tribes had determined 
upon and were about inaugurating hostilities, after the 
formal declaration of war by the whites, and in a fair 
encounter between men, in which there was no sur- 
prise or treachery, and for which both sides were 
prepared. 

In regard to Logan’s speech, Mr. Mayer, after an 
impartial consideration of all the testimony, expresses 
the opinion that “Gen. Clark’s letter seems to prove 
conclusively that Cresap’s name was in the message 
when read in the camp, for he jeered him with his 
asserted importance in originating the war, whereupon 
Cresap broke forth in bitter invective against Great- 
house; and, moreover, it is evident that Logan had 
previously charged Cresap with the murder, as will be 
seen by reference to the note addressed to ‘ Capt. 
Cresap,’ which the Indian left in the house of 
Roberts, whose family he had murdered in 1774." 

Col. Gibson, upon whose testimony the authenticity 
of the speech mainly rests, “ was always regarded,” 
says Mr. Mayer, “as an honest and truthful person. 
He enjoyed the confidence of Washington, who in 
1781 intrusted him with the command of the Western 
military department. In 1782, when Gen. Irvine 
had succeeded him, Gibson was intrusted with the 
command during the general's absence, which con- 
tinued for several months. Jefferson, Madison, and 
Harrison respected him. He was a major-general of 
militia, secretary of Indian territory under the adminis- 
trations of Jefferson and Madison, member of the Penn- 


sylvania Convention in 1778, and an associate judge | 


of the Court of Common Pleas of Alleghany County, 
Pa, Chief Justice Gibson and Gen. George Gibson, 
sons of Col. George Gibson, who was mortally wounded 
at St. Clair’s defeat, are his well-known and esteemed 
nephews." 

In a letter dated “ Alleghany, March 8, 1848,” 
addressed to J. W. Biddle, of Pittsburgh, Rev. Wil- 
liam Robinson, Jr,, says, “ [ knew Gen. Gibson from 
my earliest childhood. He was one of the most art- 
less and unsophisticated men in the world, and the 
last man on earth that would make a false statement 
in narrating events. He was a pretty good Hnglish 
scholar, with a remarkable memory, yet without any 
fancy or imagination, though watchful and observant 
of all around him.” 

In a letter to Lyman C. Draper, written in Novem- 
ber, 1846, John Bannister Gibson, chief justice of 
Pennsylvania, and a nephew of Col. John Gibson, 
says,— 

“At his return to eamp, Mr. Gibson made an accurate trans- 


lation of it (Logan’s speech), which, as it was much admired, 
was probably preserved by Lord Dunmore among the archives 


of the government, After the lapse of almost half a century, 
Gen. Gibson would not assert that the speech published by Mr. 
Jefferson was a literal copy of his translation; but he was sure 
it contuined the substance of it, Here it is proper to remark 
that he was as competent as Mr. Jefferson, or any one else, to 
give it the simple dress in which it appears. But whoever was 
entitled to the merit of it, Gen. Gibson said it was a poor pic- 


| ture of the original, uttered, as it was, in accents dictated by 


' Shore of the bay, and thence east to the ocean. 


an abiding sense of his wrongs, and in tones expressive of the 


hopeless desolation of his heart. Tt was its last passionate 


throb. The man was done with impulses, even of revenge. He 
sunk into apathy from intemperance, and in the course of a 
year was murdered in a drunken fray.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
BOUNDARY LINES. 


Duteb and Swedes ov the Delaware—Border Warfare—Penn- 
sylyania Squatters—Capture of Col. Thomas Cresap—Wm. 
Penn’s Duplicity—Mason and Dixon's Boundary Line— 
Southwestern Virginia Boundary—Mason and Dixon's Line. 


Tur territory granted by Charles I. on June 20, . 
1632, to Cecilius Calvert, the second Lord Baltimore, 
under the name of the province of Maryland, was 
bounded on the east by the Atlantic Ocean and Dela- 
ware Bay and river, on the north by the fortieth 
parallel of north latitude, on the west by a line 
drawn from the northern boundary southward to the 
most western source of the Potomae River, and 
thence down the southern bank of that river to the 
Chesapeake Bay, and on the south by a line running 
from the last point to Watkins’ Point, on the Eastern 
Tt 
will at once be perceived that these boundaries of the 
province are not those which now define the limits of 
the State. By examination of the original boundary 
of Maryland, it will be seen that the State has been 
deprived of the whole State of Delaware, and a strip 
of territory about twenty miles wide now forming 
part of the State of Pennsylvania, including in its 
limits the present city of Philadelphia, and a great 
part of Chester, Delaware, Lancaster, York, Adams, 
Franklin, Fulton, Bedford, and Somerset Counties. 
The whole number of acres of territory lost to Mary- 
land may be summed up thus: to Delaware, one and 
a quarter millions; to Pennsylvania, two and a half 
millions ; and to Virginia, half a million; making a ~ 
total loss of four and a quarter millions of acres, be- 
sides about one hundred and fifty thousand acres 


1The precise manner of Logan's death seems involved in 
some obscurity, By one account he is represented as having 
been killed by his nephew, ‘tod-kah-dahs. 
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“eft out’ between Onancock River and the Scar- be attempted, all further action was deferred until the 


borough line on the Eastern Shore. 

Of the most of this valuable territory Maryland 
was deprived on the alleged ground that the Swedes 
and Dutch had established settlements in Delaware 
before Lord Baltimore's charter was obtained ; and 
this plea was not only urged by the Penns, but has 
been repeated by historians, without any authentic 
proof of the assertion on which it is founded.* It is 
certain no settlements of any kind had been made 
upon the territory granted to Lord Baltimore down 
to the time he received his charter, either under the 
authority of the crown or of the charter governments, 
except the trading-post established by Claiborne on 
Kent Island and the unauthorized settlements of the 
Dutch on the Delaware in 1631, which were aban- 
doned in March of the following year. No perma- 
nent settlements were made upon the Delaware until 
the arrival of the Swedes in 1638, when disputes 
arose between them and the Dutch at Manhattan 
(now New York), who in 1655 finally succeeded in 
conquering ‘“ New Sweden.” A number of the 
Swedes fled to Maryland, where they were kindly 
received. 

Lord Baltimore, hearing of the proceedings of the 
Dutch, ordered Col. Nathaniel Utie, of Baltimore 
County, to notify the settlers on the Delaware within 
the limits of his grant that they must depart the proy- 
ince or submit to his government. This proceeding 
led to considerable negotiations between the contending 
parties for the settlement of their difficulties, without 
any definite result. On the 19th of October, 1659, 
the government of Maryland gave an answer to the 
Dutch ambassadors appointed by Governor Stuyvesant 
to wait upon the Maryland authorities at Patuxent, 
insisting on the right of the proprietary to the terri- 
tory on the Delaware, and refusing tw submit the 
matter in dispute to the governments o! England and 
Holland. This refusal of Maryland to recognize the 
authority of the Dutch to treat with the province 
about the disputed territory bordering on the Dela- 
ware was followed by constant collisions between the 
Dutch and Maryland settlers near the disputed land, 


In the mean time doubts had arisen in the Council | 


of Maryland whether the Dutch settlement at New 
Amstel, on the Delaware, was really below. the fortieth 
degree of north latitude, and as the Dutch West In- 
dia Company appeared determined to maintain their 
possessions by foree, while there was no prospect of 
any aid from the colonies should a forcible reduction 


1 See a full review of the boundary troubles in the writer’s 
“ History of Maryland,” vol. i. pp. 230, 395, ete. 


will of the proprietary could be ascertained. Lord 
Baltimore, however, took care to obtain from the 
king, on July 21, 1661, a confirmation of his patent. 

Charles IL, provoked by the continued encroach- 


ments of the government of New Netherlands, deter- 


minced to effect the conquest of the whole settlement, 
To accomplish this, on the 12th of March, 1664 (0, 
S.), he granted to his brother James, Duke of York 
and Albany, all that tract of country extending from 
the west banks of the Connecticut River to the east- 
ern shore of Delaware Bay (including Long Island). 
The duke took possession in September, not only of 
the settlement on the Hudson, but of those on the 
Delaware south of forty degrees of north latitude, 
which, as we have seen, were within the limits of Lord 
Baltimore's charter. By the terms of capitulation 
the Dutch colonists were admitted to all the rights 
and privileges of English subjects. Under the new 
government the name of the town of New Amstel 
was changed to that of New Castle, and Altona to 
that of Christiana, while the river and the bay into 
which it flows lost their old names, and received the 
English name of Delaware. From this period until 
the grant by Charles IT. to William Penn, on the 4th 
of March, 1681 (O. 8.), of the territory of Pennsyl- 
vania, the settlements on the Delaware were depen- 
dencies of the government of New York, although 
clearly within the limits of Maryland. he singular 
definition of the southern boundary in Penn’s charter, 
which left open the question whether the boundary 
circle was to be a circle of twelve miles in circum- 
ference, or to be drawn around a diameter of twelve 
miles passing through New Castle, or with a radius of 
twelve miles beginning at New Castle, was the origin 
of the present boundary line (‘* Mason and Dixon's”) 
dividivg the North and South, aud was one of the 
principal sources of the contention between Baltimore 
aud Penn, The latter soon discovered that if his 
province extended no farther south than the fortieth 
degree he would not have a good port for ships; so 
he managed to have the southeast corner of his 
province fixed at twelve miles north of New Castle, 
and thus within Lord Baltimore’s land. He then 
further obtained from the Duke of York the grant 
of the counties south of New Castle, or what is now 
the State of Delaware, which the duke had no right 
to convey, as these also were included in the charter 
of Maryland. Penn, however, claimed this territory 
on the ground that Baltimore's charter called for “ un- 
cultivated land,” whereas a portion of this, he asserted, 
was cultivated by the Dutch at the time that charter 


"was granted. This, as we have seen, was not the case. 


CHARLES CALVERT, FIFTH LORD BALTIMORE. 
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The Board of Trade, however, decided in favor of 
Penn. ‘ 

On the 20th of April, 1681, Penn commissioned 
his cousin, William Markham, as deputy governor, and 
in May following he was dispatched to the province. 
He arrived at Upland, now Chester, Delaware, about 
July, 1681, and in December, 1682, Penn, who had 
arrived on the 27th of October, had an interview with 
Lord Baltimore at the house of Col. Thomas Tailler, 
in Anne Arundel County, to settle the disputed ques- 
tion of their boundaries. Though both charters fixed 
the fortieth parallel of north latitude as the line be- 
tween Maryland and Pennsylvania, Penn tried hard 
to persuade Lord Baltimore to let the line be run 
farther south, so as to give him a tract of land about 
twenty miles wide running along the northern border 
of Maryland, while Lord Baltimore was to repay him- 
self by taking from Virginia a small strip of the nar- 
row peninsula below what is now Worcester County. 
Lord Baltimore naturally refused to make such an un- 
fair bargain as this, or to rob Virginia for the benefit 
of Penn, and so the matter remained unsettled until 


1732, when John, Richard, and Thomas Penn by some | 


Means succeeded in obtaining from Charles, fifth 
Lord Baltimore, a written agreement conceding to the 
Penns all their claims, 

A large strip of territory about twenty miles wide, 
now forming part of the State of Pennsylvania, and 
running westward along the northern border of West- 
ern Maryland, was a portion of this disputed region, 
and in the troubles which arose from the antagonistic 
claims of the two provinces many of the principal 
citizens of this section of the province were involved. 
As early as December, 1732, Lord Baltimore, who 
had come to Maryland to settle the disputes, wrote to 
Governor Patrick Gordan, of Pennsylvania, calling 
his attention to the fact that “a most outrageous riot 
had lately been committed in Maryland bya great 
number of people calling themselves Penusylyanians.”’ 
John Lowe, of Baltimore County, his wife and family, 
were the victims of this border raid, which seems to 
have been entirely without justification or excuse, as 
far as Lowe, at least, was concerned. The dwellers 
on the Maryland side of the border, as may be sup- 
posed, were not slow in retaliating, and in May, 1734, 
John Hendricks and Joshua Minshall from their set- 
tlements on the Susquehanna, and two others from 
the borders of New Castle County, were carried off by 
the Maryland authorities and confined in the Annap- 
olis jail. These troubles, however, would seem really 
to have begun with Penn's first settlement in the 
province, for we learn from the Pennsylvania records 


letter from one Samuel Lands was read “ concerning 
Col. George Tallbot’s goeing with three musqueters 
to y* houses of Wm. Ogle, Jonas Erskin, and 
Andreis Tille, and tould them if they would not 
forthwith yield Obedience to y* Lord Baltimore, and 
Own him to be their Propor, and pay rent to him, he 
would Turne them out of their houses and take their 
Land from them.’ And from the same source we 
learn that, in 1686, “y® Marylanders have lately re- 
inforced their fort at Christina, and would not suffer 
John White to cut hay, but thrittend those he im- 
ployed to do it with their gunns presented against 
them, and that what hay they had cut y* Marylanders 
sayd they would throw it into river.” Moreover, 
it appears that about this same time one Maj. English 
“came into y° county of New Castle with about fourty 
armed horsemen; left them at John Darby's whilst 
Maj. English and a Marry Land Capt. came to New 
Castle, where John White meeting him, made com- 
plaint to him of the abuses don him by y* Mary Landers 
Maj. English tould him that if thou wilt 
Ned English, lett me cutt hay,’ 


at y° fort. 
say ‘ you drunken dogg, 
I will give you leave.” 

Inroads and exasperations of this character con- 
tinued on both sides for a long period, and appear not 
to have ceased even after the king himself had com- 
manded the peace, In 1717 we hear complaints of 
‘certain persons from Maryland who had lately sur- 
veyed out lands not far from Conestoga, and near the 
thickest of our settlements to the great disturbance of 
the inhabitants there ;’ and in 1722 “ the secret and 
underhand practices of persons” from Maryland are re- 
ferred to with virtuous indignation in the minutes of 
the Pennsylvania Councils,—‘ these secret and under- 
hand practices” consisting apparently in an attempt to 
survey and take up lands on the west side of the Sus- 
quehanua. In the same year Governor Keith sent 
a letter to the Governor of Maryland, in which he 
refers to a report that “ two magistrates of Pennsyl- 
yania, with some others, had been taken prisoners by 
a party of men in arms from Cecil County and carried 
before the justices of Kent County, who detained 
them in eustody two days, and afterwards dismissed 
them upon a verbal promise to appear there next 
court.” 

In 1735, William Rumsey, a surveyor of Mary- 
land, was apprehended by the sheriff of New Castle 
County and taken before the Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania, charged with committing and causing others to 
commit great abuse and violence against several in- 
habitants of Chester and Lancaster Counties, for nu 
other reason “than that those persons asserted the 


that at a council held at Philadelphia in 1684 a | jurisdiction of this province [Pennsylvania] in those 


lit 
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parts where they live.” In 1736, Governor Ogle 
directed Thomas White, deputy surveyor, to lay out 
two hundred acres of land in the disputed territory 
of Baltimore County, and lying on the west side of 
the Susquehanna, for each of the following persons: 
Hevry Munday, Edward Leet, Charles Higyin- 


botham, James Kaine, John Smith, Hugh Kaine, | 
James Nickleson, Robert Trotter, Robert Rowland, 


William Miles, William Greenlee, Stephen White, 
John Cross, John Kaine, Sr., John Kaine, Edward 
Ryly, Patrick Savage, Arthur Browlee, James Love, 
Anthony Dixon, Benjamin Dixon, Jathes Morrow, 
Thomas King, Ralph Higginbotham, John McNabb, 
James McGee, Barnibe Clarke, Thomas Moore, Rieh- 
ard Ryan, George Bond, Thomas Linass, William Li- 
nass, John Linass, John Coats, Robert Jesson, George 
Moore, Robert Moore, Gibbons Jennings, Thomas 
Searlet, William Carpenter, Richard Pope, Thomas 
Charlton, John Charlton, Sr., Edward Charlton, John 


Charlton, Thomas Charlton, Jr., Arthur Charlton, © 


Henry Charlton, Jr., Richard Sedgwick, William 
Betty, William Betty, Jr, William Webb, Thomas 
Dawson, and Johu Dawson. Henry Munday and 
Edward Leet, however, were arrested by the Penn- 
sylvania authorities, and the design to occupy the 
debatable land fell through, Among those who suf- 
fered in these border frays was Elisha Gatchel, a 
wember of the Society of Friends, and a justice of 
the peace for the county of Chester, who was car- 
ried off by a purty of Marylanders under Capt, Charl- 
ton, taken across the line, and made to give bail to 
answer the charge of speaking disrespectfully of Lord 
Baltimore. The most striking incident of these 
border feuds was the attack upon the house of 
Thomas Cresap, a citizen of Maryland, which was 
made by a body of armed men from Pennsylvania, 
who set fire to the house in which himself and family 
and several neighbors had taken refuge, and attempted 
to murder them as they made their escape from the 
flames. In this sharp contest one of Cresap's men 
was killed and himself wounded. He was also made 
prisoner, and conveyed to Philadelphia, where he was 
lodged in jail. 

The Governor of Pennsylvania, in his report to his 
Council, gives the following account of the arrest of 
Cresap, who lived at this time at Wright's Ferry, op- 
posite the town of Columbia, now Pennsylvania, 
where he obtained a Maryland title to five hundred 
acres of land: 


“The sherif of Lancaster, having called to his assistance 
twenty-four persons, went over Susquehannah on Tuesday 
night, the twenty-third of November [1736], in order to be at 
Cresap’s early next morning and to bave taken bim by surprise, 


but they being discovered, Cresap secured himself in his house, 
and haying six men with him he stood on his defense; that the 
sherif read the warrant to Cresap and required him to sur- 
render, but he and those with him swore they would defend 
themselves to death; that the sherif finding all persuasive 
means ineffectual sent for more assistance, bat Cresap had so 
fortified his house and fired so furiously on the sherif and his 
company that they could not storm the house without the ut- 
most hazard, there being near a bundred firearms in it; that 
they had taken an oath to stand by one another, with a resolu- 
tion to kill any one that offered to capitulate ; one, however, 
found means to desert him by getting out at the chimney; 
thac the sherif and his assistants having waited till near sun- 
set and finding they must cither return without execating 
their warrant or destroy the house to come at him, they set fire 
to it, hut offered to quench it if he would surrender ; he never- 
theless obstinately persisted in his refusal, neither would he 


| suffer his wife or children to leave the house, but fire at those 


who proposed; that when the fire prevailed and the floor was 
ready to full in, those with him rushed forth loaded with arms, 
which as they fired at the sherif and his assistants they threw 
away, and in the confusion one of Cresap’s men, Michael 
Reisner, shot down by mistake another of the gang, named 
Lauchlan Malone, on whose body the coroner was taking an 
inquisition ; that Cresap was at length apprehended.” 


Cresap before his capture had formed, with the 
knowledge of Governor Ogle, an association of about 
fifty men for the purpose of driving out the German 
settlers on the west side of the Susquehanna, and in 
the prosecution of their design they killed one Knowles 
Dant, who had resisted them. Cresap was then at- 
tacked, as related, made prisoner, and carried to 
Philadelphia, where the streets and doors were 
thronged with spectators to see the “ Maryland Mon- 
ster," who taunted the crowd by exclaiming, half in 
earnest, half in derision, ‘* Why, this is the finest city 
in the province of Maryland !” 

Before the formation of Cresap's association the 
sheriff of Baltimore County, with the sanction of the 
Maryland authorities, had marched with three hun- 
dred men at his back to eject the German settlers 
from their possessions, but was persuaded to relinquish 
his design on a pledge from the Germans that they 
would consult together, and give an answer to Lord 


_ Baltimore's requisition to acknowledge his authority. 


The attack upon Cresap added fresh fuel to the bitter 
feeling already prevailing, and Governor Ogle, after 
in vain demanding the release of Cresap, “ ordered 
reprisals, and four German settlers were seized and 
carried to Baltimore, and a band of the associates, 
under one Higginbotham, proceeded forcibly to expel 
the Germans. Again the Council of Pennsylvania 
ordered out the sheriff of Lancaster and the power of 
his county, with directions to dispose detachments in 
proper positions to protect the people; when the 
sheriff entered the field the invaders retired, but re- 
turned as soon as his force was withdrawn. Captures 
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were made on both sides; the German settlers were 
harassed perpetually, in many instances driven from 
their farms, and in others deterred from every attempt 
to plant or improve.” 
Marylanders, under the leadership of Richard Lowder, 
broke into the jail at Lancaster and released Lowder’s 
brother and a number of others who had been appre- 
hended by the sheriff of Lancaster County, 

This fierce border warfare at length attained so 
alarming a character that the Governor and both 
Houses of Assembly of Maryland found it necessary 
to make a true representation to the king and the 
proprietary “of the impious treatment which this 
Province in general, and more particularly your Ma- 
jesty's subjects residing on the northern borders 
thereof, have of late suffered from the Government 
and inhabitants of the Province of Pennsylvania.” 

From this address it appears that the German set- 
tlers, of whom so much has been said, had in the 
first place applied to the authorities of Maryland for 


permission to settle on the land in dispute, that con- 


siderable quantities of land had been allotted to them 
(in what is now York County, Pa.), and that for a 
time they had paid taxes to the government of Mary- 
land, and in every other way acknowledged its juris- 
diction. The address charged, however, that they 
had been seduced from their allegiance by emissaries 
from Pennsylvania, who had promised them lighter 
taxes under that province, and they had accordingly 
refused to yield any further obedience to Maryland, 
under the pretense that their lands were within the 
limits of Pennsylvania. It was to reduce these people 
to submission and to maintain the proper authority 
of Maryland that Cresap’s association was formed, 
and it was in the attempt to defend her territory 
from eneroachment that he was subjected to the 
violence and imprisonment for which the Gover- 
nor and Assembly now sought redress. This ad- 
dress had the effect of drawing from the King an or- 
der in Couneil, dated Aug. 18, 1737, in which the 
Governors of Maryland and Pennsylvania were com- 
manded, on pain of His Majesty’s highest displeas- 
ure, to put a stop to the tumults, riots, and outrageous 
disorders on the borders of their respective provinces. 
The dangerous situation of affairs in the two prov- 
inces at this time, and the desire to conciliate the 
crown, produced a ready compliance with this order, 
and an agreement was made in 1738 providing for the 
running of a provisional line between the provinces, 
which was not to interfere with the actual possessions 
of the settlers, but merely to suspend all grants of the 
disputed territory as defined by that line until the 
final adjustment of the boundaries, 


In October, 1737, sixteen | 


Col. Levin Gale | 


and Samuel Chamberlaine on the part of Maryland, 
and Richard Peters and Lawrence Snowden on the 
part of Pennsylvania, were appointed commissioners 
to run the line, and began operations in the spring of 
1739, when Col. Gale was called away by sickness in 
his family, and Mr. Chamberlaine declining to pro- 
ceed in the absence of his colleague, the Pennsylva- 
ula commissioners, by the order of Governor Thomas, 
continued the work alone, and ran the line westward 
of the Susquehanna “to the most western of the 
Kittochtinny hills” (now ealled North Mountain). 

Though this provisional line put a stop to the bor- 
der troubles, the boundary question remained a subject 
of contention until the 4th of July, 1760, when it 
was finally determined by an agreement between the 
Penns and Lord Baltimore. In 1763 the cast-and- 
west line between Maryland and Pennsylvania, known 
as Mason and Dixon's line, from the names of the 
surveyors, Charles Mason and Jeremiah Dixon, was 
established. Mason and Dixon, whose services had 
been secured by Lord Baltimore and Thomas and 
Richard Penn in London, arrived in Philadelphia on 
the 15th of November, 1763, and having settled upon 
their “tangent point, they proceeded to measure on 
its meridian fifteen miles from the parallel of the 
most southern part of Philadelphia, the north wall 
of a house on Cedar Street, occupied by Thomas 
Plumstead and Joseph Huddle.” They thus deter- 
mined what was to be the northeastern corner of 
Maryland, the beginning of the parallel of latitude 
that had been agreed upon as the boundary between 
the provinces, 

On the 17th of June, 1765, the surveyors had 
carried the parallel of latitude to the Susquehanna 
River, and thereupon received instructions to continue 
it ‘as far as the province of Maryland and Pennsyl- 
vania were settled and inhabited.” On the 27th of 
October they had reached North Mountain, and they 
record in their journal that they got Capt. Shelby to 
go with them to its summit, “ toshow them the course 
of the Potomae,” when they found that they could 
see the Allegany Mountains for many miles, and 
judged it ‘by its appearance to be about fifty miles’ 
distance, in the direction of the line.’ On the 4th 
of June, 1766, we find them on the summit of the 
Little Allegany, and at the end of that summer's 
work. The Indians were now troublesome, and the 
surveyors and their assistants began to feel alarmed 
for their safety. In 1767 the surveyors began their 
operations late in the season, A negotiation with the 
Six Nations was necessary, which Sir William John- 
son had promised to conduct ; but this was not con- 
cluded before May, so that it was not until the 8th 
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of June that the surveyors reached their halting-place 
of the preceding year, on the summit of the Little 
Allegany Mountain. On+the 14th of June they had 
advanced as far as the summit of the Great Allegany, 
where they were joined by an escort of fourteen In- 
dians, with an interpreter, deputed by the chiefs of 
the Six Nations to accompany them. 
of August the surveyors note that “ John Green, one 
of the chiefs of the Mohawk nation, and his nephew, 
leave them in order to return to their own country.” 
The roving Indians of the wilderness, regardless of 
the escort, began also to give the white men uneasiness, 
and on the 29th of September twenty-six of the as- 
sistants quit the work for fear of the Shanees aud 
Delawares. Mason and Dixon had now but fifteen 
axemen left with them; but, nothing disheartened, they 
sent back té Fort Cumberland for aid, and pushed for- 
ward with the line. At length they reached a point 
two hundred and forty-four miles from the river Dela- 
ware, and within thirty-six miles of the whole distance 
to be run. And here, in the bottom of a valley, on 
the borders of a stream marked Dunkard Creek on 


their map, they came to au Indian war-path winding | 


its way through the forest, And here their Indian 
escort told them that it was the will of the Six Nations 
that the surveys should be stayed. There was no alter- 
native but obedience, and retracing their steps, they 
returned to Philadelphia, and reporting all these facts 
to the commissioners under the deed of 1760, they 
received an honorable discharge on the 26th of De- 
eember, 1767. Subsequently, and by other surveyors, 
the line was carried out to its termination. 
of stones some five feet high, in the dense forest not 
far from the Board Tree Tunnel on the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad, now marks the termination of Mason 


ARMS OF WM. PENN, 


ARMS OF LORD BALTIMORE. 


and Dixon's line, calling by that name the southern 
boundary of Pennsylvania, 

The boundary line thus run between Maryland and 
Pennsylvania was directed by the agreements of the 


parties to be marked in a particular manner, and the | 


On the 25th | 


A cairo | 


surveyors accordingly planted at the end of every 
fifth mile a stone, graven with the arms of the Penns 
on the north side, and of Frederick, sixth Lord Bal- 
timore, on the south side. The intermediate miles 
were marked with smaller stones, having a P on the 
north side, and an M on the south. The stones with 
the sculptured arms were all sent from Hogland. 
These were planted on the parallel of latitude as far 
as Sideling Hill; but -here, all wheel transportation 
ceasing in 1766, the further marking of the line wa’ 
the vista of eight yards wide, with piles of stone on 
the crests of all the mountain ranges, built from six 
to seven feet high, as far as the summit of the Alle- 
vany, beyond which the line was marked with posts, 
around which stones and earth were thrown, the better 
to preserve them. 

The Southern and Western Boundary. —Having 
adjusted her eastern and northern boundaries, Mary- 
land next turned her attention to the settlement of 
her southern and western boundaries. This related 
to, and grew out of, the description of “the first 
fountain of the Potomae,'’ as the terminus of the 
western and southern boundaries of Maryland. This 
was predicated upon a grant made by Charles IT., in 
the first year of his reign, to Lord Hopton, Lord Jer- 
myn, Lord Culpeper, Sir John Berkeley, Sir Wil- 
liam Morton, Sir Dudley Wyatt, and Sir Thomas Cul-_ 
peper, of “all that tract of land lying and being in 
America, and bounded within the heads of the rivers 
Rappahannock and Quiriough, or Potomac (the 
courses of the said rivers as they are commonly called 
and known by the inhabitants), and the Chesapeake 
Bay.” The validity of the grant was subsequently 
drawn in question, when it was surrendered, and a 
new one given in May, 1669, to the Earl of St. 
Albans, Lord Berkeley, Sir William Morton, and 
Jobu H. Trethaway, Subsequently the title of this 
grant was vested in Thomas, Lord Culpeper, to whom 
a new patent was granted of the northern neck of 
Virginia by King James IT. in the fourth year of 
his reign, and from him it descended to his daughter 
and only child, who was married to Lord Fairfax, and 
thus passed into the Fairfax family. his grant of 
the northern neck called for the lands lying on the 
south side of the Potomae to its head, while the 
charter of Lord Baltimore called for all the land to 
the fountain or svurce of the Potomac, which was of 
course its head. At first there were no disputes 
about the true location of the common call, but as 
soon as the settlements began to extend towards the 
head of the Potomae, jealousies and difficulties broke 
out between the two proprietaries. Lord Baltimore, 
who claimed from the head of the South Branch of the 
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Potomac, its first fountain, remonstrated at a very 
early period with the Virginians, who had undertaken 
to define his limits by granting lands to the North 
Branch. Notwithstanding these protests, from the 
year 1753, Fairfax continued to adhere to the line 
as adjusted by him, and the proprietary of Maryland 
continued to assert his claim to the first fountain as 
provided by his charter. 


For some years after the controversy was opened | 


the attention of the government of the province was 
wholly engrossed with its internal concerns, and its 
efforts, in.common with the other colonies, in the 
prosecution of the French and Indian wars ; but these 
being terminated by the definitive treaty of peace, 
concluded at Paris in February, 1763, it is probable 
that the settlements of Maryland would soon have 
been pushed to itsextreme limits. Had this occurred, 


there would soon have ensued a collision between the | 
grants of the proprietary and of Fairfax, and this col- | 


lision would at once either have brought about an 
amicable adjustment of the boundaries, or haye forced 
it for determination before the King in Council. At 
this moment, when the conflict seemed inevitable, two 
cuuses for its suspension arose, which held this differ- 
ence in abeyance until the Revolution came to convert 
it into a contest between free and independent States. 
By the treaty of Paris, in 1763, a large territory 
was ceded to the English, within which newly-ac- 
quired territory it beeame necessary to organize 
colonial governments. For this and other purposes a 
proclamation was issued by the king on Oct. 7, 1763, 
by which, and to enable the English government to 
earry into effect its engagements to the Indians, the 
colonial governments generally were prohibited from 
granting any lands lying west of the sources or heads 
of any of the rivers flowing into the Atlantic from 
the west and northwest. On the 16th of April, 1764, 
instructions were issued by Governor Sharpe to the 
judges of the land-office, which set forth that the 
proprietary was desirous to have reserved for him ten | 
thousand acres of land in the western part of Fred- 
erick County, to be held asa manor; and that he had 
therefore instructed the surveyor of that county not to 
execute any warrant on any lands lying beyond Fort _ 
Cumberland until that reserve was taken off. Until 
the manor of Lord Baltimore should be ascertained, 
Governor Sharpe thought proper to survey, in licu 
thereof, five different tracts, containing in the whole | 
127,680 acres. This general interdict of the Crown, 
and the reserve to the proprietary, each tended to | 
check the progress of the settlements in the direction | 
of the debatable territory, and the proprietary and his | 
officers now waited for the first favorable opportunity | 


of bringing the question before the council which 
might present itself. In 1771 the first actual exam- 
ination and survey of the two branches of the Poto- 
mac was made by Col. Thomas Cresap, under the di- 
rection of the proprietary, and he decided that the 
South Branch was the most western source, and there- 
fore the jirst fountain. 

In March, 1774, the subject of the reserve, on 
the lands lying westward of Fort Cumberland, being 
brought before the proprietary’s board of revenue, 
which had been organized in 1766-67, that board 
determined that the object of the reserve had been 
accomplished in the surveys actually made for the 
proprietary, and therefore took off the reserve. This 
determination led to a correspondence between them 
and Daniel (of St. Thomas Jenifer), his lordship’s agent 
and receiver-general, which fully establishes the fact 
that Lord Baltimore always claimed the South Branch 
of the Potomac as the most western source, and there- 
fore the first fountain, and the point at which the 
meridian for the western boundary ought to start, and 
that he was only waiting for a favorable opportunity 
of bringing it before the King in Council. The board, 
however, still adhered to their determination, and 
large grants of land on the reserve were immediately 
made, and continued to be made, until October, 1774, 
when instructions were received from the proprietary 
directing the judges of the land-office to suspend all 
further grants of the reserved lands, and to prepare 
and transmit to his guardians an accurate list of all 
warrants issued under the order of the preceding 
March, and of all settlements and locations made 
within the territory thrown open by that order since 
the year 1763." 

From the year 1753 to the Revolution the pro- 
prictary and his government continued to assert the 
Maryland claim, and were restrained from making 
grants of the disputed territory* only through the 
apprehension of the interference of the Crown, and 
because of the adjustment between the Crown and 
Lord Fairfax. And if any doubts could arise from 
the possession of Fairfax, anterior to the Revolution, 
they are all removed by the constitution of Virginia 
adopted in June, 1776, which in its twenty-first ar- 


1“ The titles acquired under warrants issued between the 22d 
of March and the 6th of October, 1774, to affect lands lying 
westward of Fort Cumberland, were saved by the act of 1784, 
chap. 75.” —McMahon's History of Maryland. 

2 At the time of the Revolution the following manors belong- 
ing to Lord Baltimore were undisposed of in Western Mary- 
land: Monocay manor and the reserves thereon, as returned 
by the surveyor of Frederick County, 15,143 acres ; My Lord’s 
two manors and reserves, westward of Fort Cumberland, Alle- 
gany County, 125,130 acres. 
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ticle, after making certain reservations as to the navi- 
gation and use-of the Potomac and Pocomoke, ete., 
expressly cedes and confirms to the State of Maryland 
‘all the territory contained within its charter, with all 
the rights of property, jurisdiction, and government, 
and all other rights whatsoever, which may at any time 
heretofore have been claimed by Virginia.” Thus, 


then, at the Revolution, by the express concession of 


the State of Virginia, the claims of Maryland to her 
charter limits existed in their full foree, and are sus- 
tained by an express surrender of all counter-claims 
which Virginia might have. On the 6th of October, 
1777, after the recognition by Virginia of the right 
of Maryland ‘to all the territory contained within its 
charter,” by a resolution of the Assembly of Mary- 
land Daniel (of St. Thomas) Jenifer, Thomas Stone, 
and Samuel Chase were appointed commissioners on 
the part of Maryland for the purpose of adjusting with 
the commissioners on the part of Virginia (George 
Mason and Alexander Henderson) “the navigation 
of, and jurisdiction over, that part of the Chesapeake 
Bay which lies within the limits of Virginia, and 
over the rivers Potomae and Pocomoke,” subject to 
the ratification of the General Assembly. The result 
of the conferences of these commissioners was a com- 
pact, formed at Mount Vernon on the 28th of March, 
1785, which accomplished all the purposes of their 
appointment, and which received the ratification of the 
Legislatures of both States at their next session,’ 
The compact contains a series of commercial regu- 
lations, constituting a treaty of commeree predicated 
upon the basis of free and equal rights in the naviga- 
tion of these rivers, to be maintained for their com- 
mou benefit by their common efforts, and at their 
joint expense, and securing these in a manner emi- 
neutly calculated to promote and establish an harmo- 
nious and beneficial intercourse. These regulations 
have been superseded by the adoption of the Consti- 
tution of the United States, which devolved upon 
Congress the power of regulating commerce with 


foreign nations, and among the several States; but | 


they are worthy of all commendation, says MeMahon, 


and deserve to be the most cherished part of our his- | 


tory, when we remember that to these may be traced 
the germ of the causes which called that Constitution 
into being. 

Thus by this compact, irrevocable, except by the 
assent of both States, all differences were ended which 
could arise about the rights reserved by Virginia 
under her constitution; and Maryland was now, by 


1 See a full review of this question in the writer's “* History 
of Maryland,” ii., p. 529, ete. 


the concessions of that very constitution itself, as well 
as by the intrinsic efficacy of her charter, confessedly 
entitled to all the territory which fell within her 
chartered limits, subject to the compact. Had she 
known and pursued her interests, this compact would 
never have been formed without making the adjust- 
ment of the western boundary a part of it; and had 
the consideration of it been introduced into the negotia- 
tion, and its settlement insisted upon by Maryland, it 
would doubtless have been conceded. Virginia was 
too much alive to the deep interests which she had 
staked upon that negotiation, and which might be 
lost by its failure, to have hazarded all for an interest 
comparatively so unimportant as her claim to mere 
jurisdiction over a portion of what was then her re- 
mote territory. That it should have been passed by 
whilst a subject so intimately connected with it was 
under consideration, and that it should not have been 
brought up, even as a subject-matter for negotiation, 
until 1795, is truly surprising. In that year, by a 
resolution of the General Assembly of Maryland, 
Messrs. William Pinkney, William Cooke, and Mr. 
Key were appointed commissioners on the part of 
Maryland to meet such commissioners as might be 
appointed on the part of Virginia, with power to adjust, 
by compact between the two States, the western and 
southern limits of Maryland, and the dividing lines 
and boundaries between it and Virginia, and also any 
claim of either State to territory within the limits of 
the other ; and in the event of agreement, the com- 
pact was to be reported to the Legislature for its con- 
firmation, Delay still followed delay, Mr. Pinkney 
having left the province, and Mr, Cooke having de- 
clined acceptance. In 1796, Charles Carroll of Car- 
rollton and J. 'T. Chase were appointed in their stead. 
Mr. Key removed from the State, and Messrs, Carroll 
and Chase declined acceptance, and thus the State 
was again left without commissioners until 1801, 
when, by a resolution of that year, the power of ap- 
pointment was given to the Governor and Council. 
Messrs. Duvall, McDowell, and Nelson were now ap- 
pointed commissioners, and a correspondence upon the 
subject took place between Governors Mercer and 
Monroe. The result of it was that a resolution was 
passed by Virginia authorizing the appointment of 
commissioners to meet those appointed on the part of 
Maryland, but limiting their powers to the adjust- 
ment of the western line. Virginia was unwilling 
even to enter into a discussion of her right to the ter- 
ritory between the two branches, whilst Maryland 
went upon the broad principle of referring the whole 
subject to the commissioners. The power of the 


| Virginia commissioners being thus restricted, Gov- 
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ernor Mercer deemed it unnecessary to request a | 


meeting, and the negotiation ended. At December 
session, 1803, this correspondence and the acts and 
resolutions of the two States to which it related 


were referred to the consideration of a committee | 


of the House of Delegates of Maryland, by whom 
a report was made recommending the running of 
a provisional boundary line (by agreement with 
Virginia), to start from the extreme western source 
of the North Branch, which should be held to be 
the boundary line of the two States until further 
and definitive measures could be taken to aséertain 
the southern boundary. This report was not acted 
upon, and the subject does not appear to have been 


passed similar to that of 1801, under which nothing 
was done, and the subject again slept until it was re- 
vived by Maryland in the act of 1818. 

Maryland had now become wearied with her efforts 
to reclaim the territory south of the North Branch, 
and hence this act of 1818, in proposing to Virginia 
the appointment of commissioners, agrees to adopt the 
most western source of the North Branch as the point 
from which the western boundary shall start. Ac 
December session, 1821, of the Assembly of Virginia, 
an act was passed which purported to meet and recip- 
rocate this proposition of the State of Maryland, but 
was, in fact, materially variant from it. The Virginia 
act did, in fact, beg the whole question, and left nothing 
open for negotiation, The act itself undertook to 
determine the point from which the line should start, 
and left nothing to the commissioners but the power 
of locating it, in conformity to its instructions. They 
were specially instructed to commence the western 
boundary at a stone planted by Lord Fairfax on the 
head-waters of the Potomac, and thus they were tied 
down to the old adjustment between Fairfax and the 
Crown.’ 


1“ This adjustment, which was the only one that ever took 
place, was one growing out of controversies between Fairfax 
and the government of Virginia, having reference solely to the 
conflicting territorial claims, and concluding by proceedings 
to which Lord Baltimore was in nowise a party, and of the 
existence of which he and his government appear to bave had 
no knowledge before they were terminated. It appears that in 
1733 a petition was preferred by Fairfax to the King in Coun- 
cil, praying that a commission might issue for running and 
marking the dividing line between his grant and the province 


of Virginia, and that the commission was accordingly issued, and | 


the survey made and reported in August, 1737. In December, 
1738, the several reports were referred to the consideration 
of the Council for plantation affairs, by whom a report was 
made in 1745, which determined the head-springs of the Rap- 
pahannock and Potomac, and directed that a commission should 
issue to extend the line. The report was confirmed by the 
King in Council; and the line being adjusted in conformity to 


The Virginia act was, therefore, entirely different 
from that of Maryland, which directed the commis- 
sioners to begin at the most western source of the 


| North Branch, be that where it might, and being dis- 


similar, it did not justify the appointment of commis- 
sioners on the part of Maryland. The Maryland act 
of 1818 expressly directed that the appointment, on 
the part of this State, should be made only after Vir- 
ginia had embraced its propositions by the passage of 
a similar act; and no act could be considered similar 
which did not confide to their commissioners the same 
powers of adjustment and adopt the same basis of 


settlement. This was, however, overlooked by the 


| Executive of Maryland, and commissioners were ap- 
revived until] 1810, when another resolution was | 


pointed on the part of both States, who assembled on 
the head-waters of the North Branch in the summer of 
1824. The commissioners who acted on this occasion 
on the part of Maryland were Ezekiel Chambers and 
James Boyle. : 

Chancellor John Johnson, who was joined with 
them in the commission, died at Hancock, Wash- 
ington Co., when on his journey to the place of as- 
semblage, to the deep regret of his fellow-citizens, 
among whom he was conspicuous for his abilities as 


it, an act was passed by the General Assembly of Virginia in 
the year 1748 which adopts the order in Council, and confirms 
all previous grants made by the Crown of lands lying within 
the limits of the Fuirfax grant. The line thus settled adopted 
the North Branch of the Potomac as the first head of that river, 
by which location of it, thus passing over the Fairfax grant to 
this branch, without even considering, much less respecting, 
the claims of the proprietary of Maryland, each of these in- 
terested parties were to be benefited at his expense. On the 
one hand the territory subject to the jurisdiction of Virginia 
was enlarged, and on the other Fairfax gained « more valuable 
territory lying between the North and South Branch than that 
which he lost lying east of the head of the Soath Branch, and 
between it and a meridian passing over the head of the North 
Branch. During all this period the situation of the propri- 
etary of Maryland afforded to these parties the most favorable 
opportunity for practicing the usurpation of his rights. His 
petition for the confirmation of his grant, so as to exclude the 
claims of the Penns, was then pending before the King in 
Council, to await the issue of the proceedings in chancery upon 
the agreement of 1732, which was all the while progressing. 
The momentous character of that proceeding was well caleu- 
lated to engross his attention, and to divert it entirely from 
these ex-parte transactions on the part of Fairfax, which did 
not upon their face even profess to interfere with his grant, 
and to the purpose of which he was awakened only by the 
knowledge of the actual location from the North Branch. His 
death shortly afterwards prevented the proprietary from adopt- 
ing any decisive meusures for the vindication of his rights, 
but the instructions of his successors in 1743, immediately after 
his accession to the proprietarysbip, excluded all inference of 
acquiescence in these unwarrantable acts, and manifested a 
full determination on his part to exclude all settlements whieb 
might be attempted under them upon his territory.""—MeMa- 
hon'’s Maryland, p. 54. 
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a lawyer and his worth as aman. His body is buried 
in a marble tomb in the cemetery at Hancock. 

Upon the instant of the assemblage of the boundary 
commissioners, it was discovered that the positive 
instructions to the Virginia commissioners would | 
operate as a bar to all further proceedings. The Mary- 
land commissioners came instructed to locate the west- 
ern line from the most western souree of that branch, 
whilst those on the part of Virginia were limited to 
Fairfax's location, without regard to the inquiry 
“ whether it was or was not so located.” Fairfax’s 
stone is not, in fact, planted at the extreme western 
source ; and even had it been so situated, it was scarcely 
consistent with the rights and dignity of Maryland 
to have entered into an adjustment with commis- 
sioners who were thus restricted without regard to 
the question of right. Maryland having by her act 


| censure. 


offered to relinquish all claim to the territory south 
of the North Branch, it was not to be expected, after 
this concession, that she should adopt as the source 
of that branch a point determined as such by her in- 
terested adversaries during the progress of the coutro- 
versy. The spirit of amity and concession which had 
characterized all her proceedings in her repeated efforts 
to close this controversy had been met at every step 
by one of obstinate adherence on the part of Virginia 
to the full extent of her pretended claims, and it did 
not become her dignity as a State to submit herself 
implicitly to any terms which the latter might dictate. 
Her commissioners, therefore, properly insisted that 
the whole question as to the true source of the North 
Branch should be thrown open for investigation, and 
this being decliued the negotiations ended. 

So rests the controversy even to this day, and the 
proffer of Maryland to confine herself to the North 
Branch, as contained in her act of 1818, being thus 
rejected by Virginia, she is remitted to her original 
rights. Hitherto the course of Maryland has never 
contemplated aught but an amicable adjustment, and 
she has already made every advance towards this ex- 
cept that of unqualified submission to the demands of 
Virginia. Every effort has failed, and the inhabitants 
of our western borders begin to feel more sensibly 
every day the consequences of the protracted struggle. 
It is a matter of reproach to the two States that this 
boundary, so extensive and important, should be un- 
settled to this day ; and to Maryland it especially be- 
longs to redeem herself from this reproach by adopting 
on the instant some legal or equitable decisive meas- 
ures to bring about -its adjustment. Our citizens 
would deeply regret the necessity of an adversary 
proceeding against a sister State which has held so 
high a place in our affections, yet in reviewing the | 


conduct of our State they will find no cause for 
As to the chartered extent of Maryland 
there can be little room for doubt. ‘ 7'he first foun- 


_ tain of the Potomac" is evidently a descriptive term 


intended to designate the most westerly source, and 
applies to the South Brauch, the source of which lies 
considerably west of that of the North Branch. The 
extent of territory lying between the two branches is 
estimated at half a million of acres, including some of 
the most fertile lands in Mineral, Grant, Pendleton, 
and Hampshire Counties in West Virginia. In the 
event -of adversary proceedings, the claims of Mary- 
land will of course extend to her chartered limits, and 
the sovereignty over this extensive country will be the 
high prize for the victor. The citizens of our sister 
State will, perhaps, smile at pretensions so extensive, 
yet that they were once well founded can scarcely he 
doubted, and if so, it will be difficult to show in what 
way they have been lost. If this be admitted, Vir- 
ginia ean rest her claims only upon prior occupancy 
and long-continued possession, and these will avail her 
but little in such a case as the present.’ 


1 The distinguished Jawyer and historian, John V. L. Me- 
Mahon, in summing up this question, says, “The claim of 
Maryland, as the successor to the proprietary rights, extends 
both to the right of soil and the jurisdiction, and it seems to be 
now well settled that where there is a controversy between 
States involving the right of soil the Supreme Court of the 
United States has original jurisdiction over it, and one State 
may in that court enforce such a right against another State of 
the Union, It has been doubted whether, upon such a right as 
that of mere sovereignty or jurisdiction, a State could proceed 
at law, but even in such a case it has heen held that there is at 
least an eqnitable remedy by bill praying to be quieted as to 
the disputed boundaries. Besides this direct mode of bringing 
the question to an issue, there is also an indirect mode of pro- 
ducing a decision of it which would eventually be equally as 
efficacions, Itis but necessary for the State of Maryland to 
make a grant within the disputed territory, upon which a suit 
could immediately be instituted against those claiming it under 
a Virginia grant, and the question of superior right to grant 
would at once come up. It heing then a ease of conflicting 
claims under grauts of different States, it might be at once 
transferred to the proper Cirenit Court of the United States, 
and thence (if of sufficient value} to the Supreme Court for 
final determination. These are the modes of proceeding open 
to Maryland, and if she still retains and intends to adhere to 
ber original claim, she should be prompt in the prosecation of 
it. All further hopes of obtaining it by concession are at an 
end, and whatever course she may resolve to adopt should be 
at once determined upon, What the boundary line may be is 
not a matter of such moment to her citizens as that it should be 
defiaite aud widisputed. Tn any issue of the contest, it would 
be the duty of Maryland to confirm all the anterior grants from 
the proprietaries of the neck. No attempt would be made to 
disturb titles so derived, and the contest would be mainly for 
the sovereignty of the territory. Thus respecting and protect~ 


| ing private rights, ber claim would be stripped of all its harsb- 


ness, and, if successful, whilst it enlurged and enriched her ter- 
ritory, would be a monument of ber justice.” 
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CHAPTER VIL 
THE WAR FOR INDEPENDENCE. 


The Stamp Act—Declared Unconstitutional in Frederick—The 
Sons of Liberty—Cresap's Riflemen—Tbe Maryland Line— 
Connolly's Treason—Hanging of Tories in Frederick—Peace 
and Independence. 

THE treaty of Paris of Feb. 10, 1763, gave to 
Great Britain all the territory east of the Mississippi, 
from the Gulf of Mexico to Hudson’s Bay, and to the 
American colonies peace along the western borders 
with the savage enemies who had for nearly a century 
made them the scenes of pillage, devastation, and 
murder. 

In their joy and exultation it is not wonderful that 
the colonists believed that a brighter day was about to 
dawn, and that a future of happiness and prosperity 
was opening before them. Patriotic and loyal ad- 
dresses were sent to the king, and public sentiments 
of gratitude were offered. Yet in the midst of all 
their happiness and hope lay the amarwn aliquid, the 
drop of bitterness which was in time to turn all the 
sweetness to gall. 

The main objects of the parliamentary measures 
which followed the peace of 1763, were to relieve the 
financial embarrassments of Great Britain, and to pun- 
ish the colonies for the reluctance and insubordination 
they had shown in meeting her demands. The man- 
ner in which the royal requisitions had been canvassed 
in the provincial Legislatures, and particularly in that 
of Maryland, had exhibited a growing spirit of free- 
dom in the colonial governments which was by no 
means pleasing to the mother-country, and which it 
was now resolyed to repress before it should be too 
late. 

It had long been the avowed right as well as the 
policy of England to keep to herself the colonial 
trade, and many acts of Parliament had been framed 
with this view. The Navigation Act of 1651 has 
been generally supposed to have been the beginning 


of that system which had for its object the suppression — 


of the colonial carrying trade; but this is an error. 
Long before this period, in consequence of the heavy 
duties and impositions levied by the Crown, the South- 
ern planters sent their tobacco to Holland, to the con- 
siderable detriment of English revenue and commerce. 
To counteract this an order was issued by the King in 
Council “ that no tobacco or other productions of the 
colonies should thenceforth be carried into any foreign 
ports until they were first landed in Wugland and the 
duties paid.” This was the beginning of a system 
of commercial monopoly which continued until the 
American Revolution. 


But though the system of monopoly proved as 
prejudicial to those who bore its restraints as it was 
profitable for those for whose benefit it was imposed, 
it was yet professedly for the regulation of trade 
and not for the acquisition of revenue. The funda- 
mental principle of exemption from the taxation of 
England was not only established by the express words 
of the charter of Maryland, but had been the uninter- 
rupted practice of the colony from the first settlement. 
The war with France in 1754, however, revived the 
proposition to tax the colonies ; and it was accordingly 
resolved “to raise funds for American affairs by a 
stamp duty and a duty on products of the West In- 
dies imported into the continental colonies.” A tax 
upon “stamped paper” was also suggested, and these 
projects were pressed upon Pitt immediately upon his 
accession to the ministry, but he “seorned to take an 
unjust and ungenerous advantage” of the colonies, 
Others with less lofty ideas of national principle and 
policy were found to carry out these purposes, and on 
the 22d of March, 1765, the Stamp Act received the 
royal assent. 

It provided that all bills, bonds, leases, notes, ships’ 
papers, insurance policies, and legal documents, to be 
valid in the courts, must be written on stamped paper, 
which was to be sold by public officers at prices that 
constituted a tax. 
the passage of the Stamp Act aroused a strong spirit 
of indignation and determined resistance to its man- 
dates. Public assemblies put forth protestations the 
most eloquent, resolves the most determined in oppo- 
sition, while the merchants of the larger cities, whose 
patriotism preferred the public weal to private emolu- 
ment, entered into engagements not to import goods 
from England until the act should be repealed; and 
from one end of the continent to the other the love 
of civil liberty strengthened the nerve and animated 
the hearts. of the colonists. The English ministry 
selected as stamp distributor for Maryland,— Zachariah 
Hood, a native of the province, and a merchant of 
Annapolis, 
determined opposition manifested to the obnoxious 
measure than in Western Maryland, and on Aug, 29, 
1765, the new stamp distributor was burnt in effigy 
by the people of Frederick Town. While public feel- 
ing was thus agitated, the Governor called the As- 
sembly together to take such measures as might be 
deemed advisable, and Frederick County, which at that 


In America the announcement of 


In no section of the province was more 


| time constituted the whole of Western Maryland, 


sent as her representatives inthe important dclibera- 
tious of this body, Thomas Cresap, Joseph Chaplaine, 
Fielder Gantt, and James Smith. 

The Assembly appointed delegates to the Conti- 
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adopted resolutions protesting against the Stamp Act; 
but the bold aud aggressive temper of the hardy fron- 
tiersmen of the western section of the province did 
not suffer them to await the uncertain result of peti- 
tions, protestations, avd deliberations. An opportu- 
uity of manifesting their spirit and determination was 
soon presented. The fall term of the Frederick 
County Court commenced on the 15th of November, 
1765, and among those present were the worshipful 
justices Thomas Beatty, William Luckett, Charles 
Jones, Thomas Price, and David Lynn; Sheriff, George 
Murdoch, and Clerk, John Darnall. On the 18th 
Justices Joseph Smith, David Lynn, Charles Jones, 
Samuel Beall, Joseph Beall, Peter Bainbridge, Thomas 
Price, Andrew Hugh, William Blair, William Luckett, 
James Dickson, and Thomas Beatty were present, and 
ordered the following resolution and opinion to be re- 
corded amoung the minutes of the court: 


“Upon application of Michael Ashford Dowden, bail of 
James Veach, at the suit of a certain Stephen West to surrender 
said James Veach in discharge of himself, which the court or- 
dered to be done, and an entry of the surrender to be made ac- 
cordingly, which John Darnall, Clerk of the Court, refused to 
make, and baving also refused to issue any process out of his 
office, or to make the necessary entries of the Court proceed- 
ings, alleging that be conecives there is an Act of Parhament 
imposing stamp duties on all legal proceedings, and therefore 
that be cannot safely proceed in exercising his office without 
proper stays, 

“ Tt is the unanimous resolution and opinion of this Court that 
all the business thereof shall and ought to be transacted in the 
usual and accustomed manner, without any inconvenience or 
delay to be occasioned from the want of Stamped Paper, Pareh- 
ment, or Vellwn, and that all proceedings shall be valid und 
effectual without the use of Stamps, and they enjoin and order 
all Sheriffs, Clerks, Counsellors, Attorneys, and all officers uf the 
Court to proceed in their several avocations as usual, which 
Resolution and Opinion are grounded on the following and 
other reasons : 

“1st. [tis conceived that there bas not been a legal publica- 
tion yet made of avy Act of Parliament whatever imposing o 
Stamp Daty on the Colonies, Therefore this Court are of opinion 
that until the existence of such an Act is properly notified, it 
would be culpable in them to permit or suffer # total staznation 
of business, which must inevitably be productive of innumer- 
able injuries to individuals, and have a tendency tu subvert all 
principles of civil government, 

“2d, As no Stamps are yet arrived in this Province, and the 
inhabitants have no means of procuring any, this Court wre of 
opinion that it would be an injustice of the most wanton up- 
pression to deprive any person of a legal remedy for the re- 
covery of bis property for omitting that which it is inposcible 
to perform.” 


The clerk of the court, apprehending dimage to 
himself if he made ayy entry or issued any process 


without stamped paper, refused to comply with the | 


order of the court, upon which it passed the follow- 
ing order: 


uental Congress proposed by Massachusetts, and — 


“ Ordered, that Jubn Darnall, clerk of this Court, be com- 
mitted to the custody of the sheriff of this county for a con- 
tempt of the authority of this court, he having refused to com- 
ply with the foregoing order of this Court relative to the 
execution of bis office in issuing processes and making the 
necessary entries of the Court’s proceedings; and that he 
stands committed for the above offense until he comply with 
the above mentioned order.” 

The clerk then submitted to the order of the court, 
and upon paying the costs was discharged. 

The decision of the court was celebrated in Fred- 
erick Town on the 30th of November in a manner 
most characteristic of the times. 

The following amusing deseription of it is pub- 
lished in the Maryland Gazette of Dee. 16, 1765: 


“The Stamp Act having received a mortal wound by the 
hands of justice on Saturday last gave up the ghost, to the 
great joy of the inbahitants of Frederick County. The lifeless 
hody lay exposed to public ignominy till yesterday, when it 


| was thought proper, for preventing infection from its stench, 


to bury it in the following manner: The Sons of Liberty assem- 
bled at the house of Mr, Samuel Swearingen in the afternoon, 
and the coffin was taken up exactly at three o'clock. 


“ Form of the Funeral, 

“1. The colors of the Town Company. 

“2. Drums. 

“3. The banner displayed with this inscription in large 
characters: ‘Constitutional Liberty asserted by the Magis- 
trates of Frederick County, 22d November, 1765.’ 

“4. The Cap of Liberty mounted on a staff with the several 
following inscriptions; ‘Magoa Charta, Charter of Maryland, 
Trials by Juries Restored, Oppression Removed, Liberty and 
Loyalty.’ 

“5. Conductors, 

“6. The coffin with this inscription on the lid; ‘The Stamp 
Act expired of a mortal stab received from the genius of lib- 
erty in Frederick County Court, 25 November, 1765, Aged 22 
days,’ On the ends, sides, and ledges of the coffin appeared 
several inscriptions, which were all together deposited in the 
ground as appendages to the Stamp Act, viz.: ‘ Tyranny,’— 
*Villeoage,"— Military Execution, — Soldiers quartered in 
Private Houses,’—‘ Court of Vice-Admiralty,’—‘ Guarda de 
Costas to Prevent Corruption in North Americans from a Re- 
dundaney of Spanish dollars,'— Britons Employed in Fasten- 
ing Chains on the Necks of British Subjects,’—‘ Fines,'—‘ Im- 
prisonment,’— Ruin,'— Desolation,’—' Slavery taking Posses- 
siun of America in order to Extend Her Dominion over Great 
Britain.’ 

Les a H—., Esq. (Zachariah Hood), as sole mourner, 
carried in an upen charist. His countenance pale and dejected, 
bis dress disorderly, unsuitable to his rank, and betraying 
great inward distraction of mind, and his tottering situation 
(being scarce able to keep bis seat) demonstrated the weak- 
ness ti. which he was redaced, and plainly indicated the mel- 
ancholy catastrophe which shortly ensued, 

“8. Sons of Liberty, two and two, 

“During the whole procession, which marched through the 
principal strerts till it arrived at the gallows erected on the 
Court-house Green, the bells continued ringing; and on every 
huzze by the crowd, or loud laugh of female spectators, Z 
H——, Exq., was observed to nod, or drop his head into his 
bosom, in token of the utmost sorrow and confusion. 

“On their arrival at the gallows, under which the grave was 
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dug, the drums ceasing, and proclamation made for silence, 
Z—— H-—, Esq., was observed to be struck with such aston- 
ishment that tho’ he seemed to demand andience by a weak 
motion of his head, he was not able to utter a word, and his 
features were fixed as death. Being asked whether he bad 
anything to say, he made no anawer, but o paper appearing in 
his bosom, was takeo out; and it being demanded whether that 
puper contained the substance of what he bad to say on the oc- 
casion, he continued silent, but was seen to make a faint nod 
of approbation. 
“The paper, which was ordered to be read, contained the 
following words, and appears to have been composed by him 
iby way of funeral oration or lamentation over the body of that 
beloved act which had engrossed his whole mind and affee- 
‘tions: ‘Good people—for countrymen I dare not call you, 
having forfeited all claim or title to that appellation,—wonder 
not at my hesitation of speech, or my sighs and groans on this 
Sud occasion, the powers of utterance being, in a great meas- 
ure, taken from me by the sight of that mournful object! 
Cursed be the day, that direful day, in which my eyes bebeld 
the fatal catastrophe of the beloved of my soul! May the 23d 
November be struck out of the Calendar, and never be reck- 
oned in the future annals of time! And shall a record appear 
to eternize the downtall of my beloved, naked and unadorned 
with the beautiful stamp which ought to have been annexed 
by my influence? Can I possibly survive the dreadful thought ? 
And mast all my hopes perish, my sehemes for advancing my 
fortune at the expense of my country be blasted, and public 
-emolament triumph over private gain? Shall Maryland freely 
export her wheat and corn and find oat markets for ber flour 
sind provisions without my participation in the fruits of the 
toil and sweat of her Juborious sons? Shall the press continue 
free, and exist only to publish my disgraces, and instill notions 
-of constitutional rights und liberties into the minds of North 
Americans? Shall the power of taxing the poor (who are 
-chiefly involved in the duties of the Stamp Act), by imposing 
an arbitrary price on stamped paper, be wrested from me? and 
instead of lording it over my countrymen, must I need be re- 
duced to the state of an exile, a fugitive, and a vagabond on 
sthe face of the earth? Forbid it, all ye black infernal powers 
of tyranny, avarice, and oppression! For to you have I de- 
voted myself! But, soft! Your powers are cnervated and 
your dominio. blasted by the bold Sons of Liberty, before 
whom I now stand. Pardon, good people, this Jast testimony 
-of my affection to the deceased. For her I despised country, 
humanity, friendship, kindred, and all the ties of honor, nature, 
_gratitude, and honesty. Tor her was every motive of justice, 
benevolence, piety, and compassion banished from my breast. 
For her could [ have sacrificed the good of the public, the hap- 
piness of individuals, and (encireled in her embraces) have 
smiled at the curses of the poor, the tears of the orphan, the 
cries of the widow, thé groans of the oppressed, and without 
-one pang of remorse have viewed the lund of my birth gnash- 
ing her teeth under the load of bondage, whilst I enjoyed the 
sunshine of ministerial influence, und decked myself in the 
spoils of the wretched and unfortunate! Dear object of my 
warmest wishes! thou art now expired under the band of Jus- 
‘tice, The same spirit animated us both, and the cold grasp 
of fate is now upon me ! My faculties sink together with thee, 
and death freezes my stagnating fluids! Let me be buried to- 
gether with thee, and one grave receive our breathless re- 
mains! I hope, good people, you will not refuse this last re- 
-quest of a dying person, And, Oh! Oh! Oh!’ 
“ No svoner had the person appointed to read it come to the 
‘Oh! Oh! &e., than Z—— H——, Esq., was seen to sink sud- 


-denly down and tumble out of the chariot, his body becoming | matter before them. 


instantaneously cold ond stiff, so violent an assault had grief 
made on all bis vital facnities, and left him a lifeless Szure 
searce resembling humanity. As he was falling, a Son of Lib- 
erty, with a voice like thunder, eried out, ‘Let him die like a 
dog!’ A lond huzza and roll of the drams immediately fol- 
lowed, and, according to his own request, his corpse was depos- 
ited in the earth together with that of his beloved. 

“The grave being filled up, and acclamations repeated, the 
cowpany marched in their former order, with colors, banner, 


| &e., to the house of Mr. Samuel Swearingen, where au elegant 


supper Was prepared, and a ball given to the ladies, who made 
a brilliant appearance on the ocension. Many loyal and patri- 
otic toasts were drank, and the whole concluded with the utmost 
decorum !” 


The opposition against the government was now 
organized into a compact and enterprising party, 
strengthening itself throughout the province, and 
making itself known by its influence over the action 
of representatives in the Assembly. In Maryland its 
more aggressive members, under the name of “ Sons of 
Liberty,”—a phrase used by Barré in his celebrated 
speech in Parliament in February, 1765,—by a series 
of bold and defiant attacks upon the government of 
the province, soou increased their power and steadily 
sapped the reverence for British law aud legislative 
authority, In October (1765) the Sons of Liberty 
in Frederick County formed an organization under 
the leadership of Col. Thomas Cresap, and in Decem- 
ber about three or four hundred of them, “ armed 
with guns and tomahawks,” assembled at Frederick- 
town, and threatened to “ march down in companies 
to Annapolis, in order to settle the disputes between 
the two Honses of Assembly.” ? 

The bold example of Frederick Court, and the firm 


1 Dr. David Ross, in his deposition, submitted to the Assem- 
bly, said that about the 27th or 29th of October « “ writing 
addressed to the Lower House of Assembly” was circulated in 
Frederick County for signatures, which was in substance as fol- 
lows: “Tt expressed a satisfaction of the conduct of the Lower 
House in opposing the Stamp Act, and intimated a reliance 
that they would endeavor, like the renowned, true, ancient Ro- 
man Senate, to suppress any future attempts to deprive them 
of their liberty; it also expressed that the signers were in- 
formed that a very large unjust claim in tobaceo was made 
against the public by particular gentlemen in Annapolis [al- 
luding to the Governor and his Council, who insisted on the col- 
lection of the twelve pence per hogshead on tobacco exported _ 
under the act of 1704, and which the Lower House, since 1739, 
had constantly and ineffectually declared that his lordship had 
no right to collect}, preventing the payment of otber just claims, 
and desiring that if the said unjust and dishonorable claim 
should still be insisted upon the Lower House would vive speedy 
intelligence, in order that the signers might come down and 
enuse justice to take place.” These threats produced consider- 
able excitement in Annapolis, as it was rumored at one time 
that some of the “‘Sons’’ were already at Elk Ridge, on their 
march to the capital. The Governor became alarmed, and im- 
mediately semmoned bis Council together, and laid the whole 
(See House Journal, Dec. 11, 1763.) 
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and determined spirit of the yeomanry of Western 
Maryland, inspired the Sons of Liberty in other sec- 
tions, and on the 31st of March, 1766, the Provincial 
Court at Annapolis, yielding to the stern demands of 
these representatives of the people, passed the follow- 
ing order, which was at once obeyed by the public 
officers, and the detested Stamp Act was in Maryland 
forever null and void : 


“Tt is by the court here ordered that the clerk of this court | 


from henceforth issue all manner of process, file all pleadings, 
give copies, and transact all business whatsoever in his office 
for which application shall be made to him by any tnhabitant 
of this province, as usual, without stamped paper.” 


The universal opposition in the colonies provoked by 
the Stamp Act, and the injury resulting from it to 
English commerce and manufactures, caused its re- 
peal on the 18th of March, 1766, and the news of its 
repeal, which was received in Annapolis on the 22d 
of May, was celebrated with every manifestation of 
private and public delight in Western Maryland and 
every other part of the province. 

The first exultation that followed the repeal of the 
Stamp Act was not destined to be of long duration. 
In May, 1767, Charles Townshend, Chancellor of the 
Hxchequer, introduced in Parliament a series of rey- 
enue acts, the principal of which passed and received 
the royal assent on June 29th, to go into effect on the 
20th of November. These acts, in brief, imposed 
duties on glass, paper, pasteboard, white and red lead, 
painters’ colors, and tea imported into the colonies; 
established a board of customs at Boston to collect 
the revenue throughout America, and legalized writs 
of assistance. This new scheme of taxation at once 
revived the spirit of resistance in Maryland, and led 
to the reorganization of the non-importation associa- 
tions which had sprung into existence during the pre- 
vious agitation, The Maryland non-importation as- 
sociation was sustained in vigorous operation by special 


committees, appointed by kindred associations in each | 
of the counties, who were charged with the duty | 


of inquiring into and reporting the facts of every case 
of actual or suspected violation of the agreement, 
and was continued up to the breaking out of the Rey- 
olutionary war. In, October, 1769, a number of 
wagons of contraband goods, valued at three hun- 
dred pounds, were shipped from Pennsylvania to 


Frederick, and not being accompanied with the | 


proper certificates, they were stored at the risk and 
cost of the owners. Meetings were held in all parts 
of the province to give expression to the popular 
feeling in regurd to the despotie course of the govern- 
ment. The first meeting held in Frederick County, 
as published in the Maryland Gazette at Aunapolis, 
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was convened at the old school-house, not far from 
Troxell’s mill, on Tom’s Creek, on Sunday, the 28th 
of August, 1770. The meeting was largely attended 
by the old inhabitants, who were deeply impressed by 
the situation. There were present on that occasion 
William Blair, an old resident of Scottish descent, 
James Shields, Sr., William Shields, Charles Rob- 


inson, Patrick Haney, Robert Brown, Henry Hock- 


ersmith, William Elder, son of Guy, Samuel West- 
fall, Moses Kennedy, Alexander Stewart, William 
Curran, Jr., Charles Carroll, William Koontz, Chris- 


| tian Hoover, John Smith, Daniel MeLean, John 


Faires, John Long, Arthur Row, John Crabs, Moses 
Ambrose, George Kelly, Walter Dulany, Thomas J. 
Bowie, James Park, Robert Agnew, John Corrick, 
Frederick Troxell, Rudolf Nead, Octavius 8. Taney, 
George Ovelman, Dominick Bradley, Thomas Hughes, 


: Philip Weller, Jacob Valentine, William Brawner, 


Thomas Martin, Daniel Morrison, William Munroe, 
Henry Brook, and others. It was agreed by a “show 
of hands” that William Blair should be called to the 
chair, and John Faires appointed secretary. The 
meeting was then addressed by Walter Dulany and 
William Elder, sou of Guy, who concluded by offering 
the following resolution : 

“ Resolved, by the inhabitants of Tom’s Creek, Frederiok 
County, in the provinee of Maryland, loyal to their king and 
country, that we reaffirm the great Magna Charta of our Civil 
and Religions Rights, as granted by Charles of Wngland to Lord 
Baltimore and the inhabitants of this colony, as reaffirmed on 
the first lauding of the Pilgrim Fatbers of Maryland, that there 
shall be a perfect freedom of conscience, and every person be , 
allowed to enjoy his religious and political privileges and immu- 
nities unmolested.” 

The resolution was read and re-read and adopted by 
a “showing of hands.” It was further 

“ Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting be published 
in the Annapolis Gazette and Bradford's paper at Philadelphia.” 

In the mean time local causes of complaint served 
to intensify public feeling and increase the general 
opposition. 

The Assembly having failed to provide for the fees 
of public officers, or for the assessments for the sup- 
port of the clergy, Governor Eden undertook to regu- 
late the former by proclamation, leaving the latter to 
be collected under an old act of 1702, which he 
claimed had been revived by the failure of the As- 
sembly to legislate on the subject. Governor Eden's 
action was a virtual assumption of the legislative pre- 
rogative of taxation, and involved in a measure the 
principle at stake in the contest with the mother- 
country. It immediately gave rise to great public 
excitement, warm advocates appeared on either side 
of the question, and the discussion assumed a tone of 


CHARLES CARROLL OF CARROLLTON, 
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much bitterness and animosity. Among the cham- 
pions of the proclamation appeared a writer who put 
forth his views in a dialogue between two citizens, 


ove of whom attacked the obnoxious measure, and the | 


other defended it, the victory being given to the 
“Second Citizen,” its defender. The great ability 
and adroitness of his article marked it as the produc- 
tion of no common wind, and called forth an antagonist 


ton stepped forward on February 4th, and assumed the 
¢ause and the signature of the “ First Citizen,” where- 
upon Daniel Dulany, the provincial secretary, and the 
ablest lawyer in the province, became Mr. Carroll's 
antagonist, under the sivnature of “ Antilon.” The 
elections held in May, 1773, during the progress of 
this discussion, were attended with great excitement, 
and resulted in the complete triumph of the anti- 
proclamation party. Immediately after the result had 
been announced the people of Frederick and other 
counties celebrated the vietory with great rejoicings ; 
aud at a public mecting the thanks of the people of 
Frederick were ordered to be formally presented by 
their deluzates to the ‘ First Citizen” for the patri- 
otic service which he had rendered to the popular 
cause in his discussion with “ Antilon,’’ which was 
accordingly dove in the following communication : 
“May 25, 1773. 

“To rue First Citizey: 

« Sir,—The freemen of Frederick County (to so few of whom 
you are persooally known) are generally acquainted with your 
merit. The service you have done your country in plainly and 
clearly stating and evincing the illegality of the Inte proclama- 
tion fur officers’ fees appears to them justly to claim their thanks, 
they have therefore qireeted us, their representatives, to make 
known their sentiments to you, and we witb pleasure take this 
early opportunity of returning you the thanks of the freemen 
of Frederick Counry for your spirited, manly, and able opposi- 
tion to that illegal, arbitrary, and unconstitutional measure. 

“We are, Sir, with the greatest respect, your most obedient 
servants, 

“Tuomas Spricg Woorroy, 
“Onan.es Bearry, 
“JoxatHaN Hacan, 
“Hexey Green.” ? 


1 On Suturday, May 22, 1773, the polls closed in Frederick 
County, nnd Messrs. Thos. Sprigg Wootton, Charles Beatty, 
Jonathan Hagar, and Henry Griffith were declared duly elected. 
On the alternoon of thut day a numerous and very respectable 
body of the freemen of the county assembled at the ecotfee-house, 
when the proclamation was read, and unanimously declared il- 
leval, unconstitutional, and oppressive, and sentenced to be car- 
ried to the gallows and hanged thereon, and afterwards to be 
buriel face ilownwards, that by every ineffectual struggle it 
might descend still deeper into obscurity. The proclamation 
wis then put ia w cotlin prepareil fur the purpose wnd curried to 
the place of execution, attended by a large euncourse of at least 
one thousand people, who moved in slow and regular order, at- 
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The non-importation policy of the colonists had 
been so generally adopted and so faithfully observed 
that very little tea (upon which article alone the duty 
had been retained) was imported into the country, 
One of the great markets of the East India Company 
being thus closed, a heavy stock of tea accumulated 
in their warehouses. To relieve them of this, while 


at the same time maintaining the principle of taxa- 
of corresponding strength. Charles Carroll of Carroll- | 


tion, seemed to the government a master-stroke of 
policy ; and it was proposed to accomplish this by allow- 
ing the company on tea exported to America, a draw- 


| back of' the duties paid in England. As soon as it 


was announced in America that the Tea Act was to 
be carried into effect, it was generally denounced as a 
scheme to establish the right of Parliament to tax the 
colonies and to give the East India Company the 
monopoly of their trade. On the 28th of November, 
1773, a vessel containing the tea arrived in the har- 
bor of Boston, and in a few days was followed by two 
others. On December 16th a party disguised as In- 
dians went on board the vessels, and warning their 
officers and those of the custom-house to keep out of 
the way, opened the hatches, hoisted the chests of tea 
on deck, cut them open, and hove the tea overboard. 
This action provoked the “ Boston Port Bill,” intro- 
duced in the House of Commons on the 4th of 
March, 1774, which interdicted all commercial inter- 
course with Boston, and prohibited after the Ist of 
June following the landing or shipping of any goods, 
wares, or merchandise whatsoever at that port. On 
the arrival of the news of the passage of these meas- 
ures, the people of Maryland made common cause 
with those of Massachusetts, and in various ways ex- 
pressed their sympathy for the inhabitants of Boston. 
Frederick County, which had been foremost in the 
opposition to the Stamp Act, was not slow at this 
crisis in giving expression to her sentiments of sym- 
pathy for Boston and hostility to the oppressive course 
of the British government. On the 11th of Junea 
large meeting of the inhabitants of the lower part of 
Frederick County was held at Charles Hungerford’s 
tavern, at which Henry Griffith was chosen modera- 
tor, and the following resolutions adopted : 

“ Resolved, nuanimousty, That it is the opinion of this meet- 
ing that the town of Boston is now suffering in the common 
cause of America, 

“ Resolved, unanimonsly, That every legal and constitutional 
measure ought to be used by all America for procuring a repeal 
of the act of Parliament for blocking up the harbor of Boston. 


“ Kesulved, unanimously, That it is the opinion of this meet- 
ing that the most effectual means for the securing American 


to the occasion. The sentence was executed, to the universal 
joy and satisfaction of the spectators, under a general discharge 


tended with drums, fifes, bag-pipes, playing slow music suitable | of small-arms. 
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freedom will be to break off all commerce with Great Britain 


and the West Indies until the said act be repealed, and the | 


right of taxation given up on permanent principles. 

“ Resolved, wranimoualy, ‘That Mr, Henry Griffith, Dr. 
Thomas Sprigg Wootton, Nathan Magruder, Evan Thomas, 
Richard Brooke, Richard Thomas, Zadok Magruder, Dr. Wil- 
liam Baker, Thomas Cramphin, Jr.,and Allen Bowie be a com- 
mittee to attend the general committee at Annapolis, and of 
correspondence for the lower part of Frederick County, and 
that any six of them shall have power to receive and commu- 
nicate intelligence to and from their neighboring committees. 

“ Resolved, unanimously, That a copy of these our senti- 


ments be immediately transmitted to Annapolis, and inserted — 


in the Maryland Gazette. 
“Signed per order. 
“ Ancnmmatp Orme, Clerk.” 


On the 20th of June a meeting of the citizens of 
Frederick County was held at the court-house in 
Frederick Town, at which the following resolutions 
were adopted, John Hanson presiding: 


“T. Resolved, That it is the opinion of this meeting that 
the town of Boston is now suffering in the commou cause of 
America, and that it is the duty of every colony in America to 
unite in the most effectual means to obtain a repeal of the late 
act of Parliament for blocking up the barbor of Boston. 

“TT. That it is the opinion of a great majority of this meet- 
ing that if the colonies come into a joint resolution to stop all 
imports from, and exports to, Great Britain and the West Indies 
till the act of Parliament for blocking up the harbor of Boston, 
as well as every otber act oppressive to American liberty, be re- 
pealed, the same may be the meanz of preserving to America 
her rights, liberties, and privileges. 

“JIT. That, therefore, this meeting will join in an associ- 
ation with the several counties in this province and the prin- 
cipal colonies in America to put a stop to all exports to, and 
imports from, Great Britain and the West Indies, shipped after 
the 25th day of July next, or such other day as may be agreed 
on, until the said acts shall be repealed, and that such associ- 
ation shall be upon oath. 

“TV. That we, the inhabitants of Frederick County, will not 
deal or baye any connections with that colony, province, or 
town which shall decline or refuse to come into similar reso- 
lutions with a majority of the colonies. 

“V. That no suit shall be commenced after the stop shall be 
put to imports and exports for the recovery of any debt due to 
any person whatsoever, unless the debtor be about to abscond, 
or being appealed to shall refuse to give bond and security. 

“VI. That Messrs. Jobn Hanson, Thomas Price, George 
Scott, Benjamin Dulany, George Murdock, Philip Thomas, 
Alexander C. Hanson, Baker Johnson, and Andrew Scott be 
a committee to attend the general congress at Annapolis, and 
that those gentlemen, together with Messrs. John Cary, Chris- 
topher Edelen, Conrad Groth, Thomas Schley, Peter Hoffman, 
and Archibald Boyd, be a committee of correspondence to re- 
ceive and answer letters, and in avy emergency to call a general 
meeting, and that any six shall have power to act. 

“Ordered, that these resolves be immediately rent to Annap- 
oliz, that they may be printed in the Maryland Gazette. 

“Signed per order. 
“Ancnimatp Borp, Cl. Com.” 


Another meeting was held at Elizabeth Town on 
the 2d of July, of which the Maryland Gazette 
gives the following account : 


“On Saturday, the 2d of July, 1774, about eight hundred of 
the principal inhabitants of the upper part of Frederick 
County, Md., assembled at Elizabeth Town, and being deeply 
impressed with a sense of the danger to which their natural 
and constitutional rights ond privileges were exposed by the 
arbitrary measures of the British Parliament, do think it their 
duty to declare publicly their sentiments on so interesting a 
subject, and to enter into such Resolutions as may be the means 
of preferring their freedom. After ebosing John Stull, Esq, 
their Moderator, the following resolves were unanimously en- 
tered into: 

“T, That the Act of Parliament for blocking up the harbor 
of the Town of Boston is a dangerous invasion of American 
liberty, and that the town of Boston is now suffering in the 
common cause, and ought to be assisted by the other Colonies. 

“TI. That the stopping all commercial intercourse with 
Great Britain will be the most effectual means for fixing our 
Liberties on the footing we desire. 

“TIT, That a general congress of Delegates from the several 
colonies to effect a uniform plan of conduct for all America is 
highly necessary, and that we will strictly adhere to any meas- 
ure that may be adopted by them for the preservation of our 
Liberties. : 

“TV. That the surest means for continuing a people free and 
happy is the disusing all luxuries, and depending only on their 
own fields and flocks for the comfortable necessaries of Life. 

“V. That they will not, after this day, drink any Tea, nor 
suffer the same to be used in their Families, until the Act for 
laying duty thereon be repealed. 

“VI. That they will not, after this day, kill any sheep under 
three years old. 

“VIL. That they will immediately prepare for manufactur- 
ing their own clothing. 

“VIII. That they will immediately open a subscription for 
the relief of their suffering Brethren in Boston. 

“ After choosing Jobn Stull, Samuel Hughes, Jonathan Hager, 
Conrad Hogmire, Henry Snebley, Richard Davis, John Swan, 
Charles Swearingen, Thomas Brooke, William MeGlury, and Hlie 
Williams as a committee, they proceeded to show their disap- 
probation of Lord North's Conduct with regard to America by 
Hanging and burning his Effigy, after which a subscription was 
opened for the relief of the Poor of Boston. In consequence of 
the Fifth Resolve, a number of mercantile Gentlemen solemnly 
declared they would send off all the Tea they had on band, 
and that they would not purebase any more until the Act laying 
a duty thereon be repealed, among which number was a certain 
John Parks,” ? 

1 As indicating how the poor, out of their limited means, 
contributed to these subscriptions, we append an interesting 
memorandum ; 


“Lineanore, Freneeiox County, 
“ April 3, 1775. 

“As much for the satisfaction of the subscribers to this paper, 
as the contradicting malicious reports lately propagated in this 
county to the detriment of the character of the collector of this 
place, he has thought proper to give the public a state of his 
collections, with the receipt of the treasurer (appointed by the 
committee for said county) for the money, as may appear below, 
A copy of the subscription paper, with the subscribers’ names 
affixed to it, as followeth: ‘We, the subscribers, inhabitants of 


| Frederick County, have paid to David Moore the sums of money 


affixed to our names, in consequence of an unanimous resolve 
of the committee for the middle part of said county, to make 
up, by the first Monday of next January, the sum of one hun- 
dred dollars currency, to be sent immediately to Boston, there 
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The following correspondence, which occurred a | and count it all joy so to do, rather than to stain their reputa- 


few months later, shows how generously these prom- 
ises of assistance were redeemed : 


“Frepenick Tows, Frepertck Co., Mp., 
“17th February, 1775. 
“To rar How. Thomas Cusarne, Esq. : 

« Sir, —We, the Committee for the middle part of Frederick 
County, Maryland, have this day forwarded £200 currency to 
Messrs. William Lux and Samuel Purviance, of Baltimore, who 
are directed to forward the same to you for the relief of the 
poor of your place, either specie or bills, as may appear to 
them most advisable. A line from you acknowledging the re- 
ceipt of the money will oblige the Committee, as it will serve 
to convince the people from whom it was collected that it bad 
been applied to its proper use, 

“Signed for order and in behalf of the Committee, 

“Joun Hanson, President.” 


“ Boston, M’ch 15, 1775. 
“To Mn. Jonn Hanson, 1v Faeprrick Town, Mp.: 

“ Sir,—I am to acknowledge your letter of the 17 of Febru- 
ary last, directed to Mr. Cushing, who is a member of the com- 
mittee appointed by the Town to receive and distribute the 
donations from our friends to the sufferers by Act of Parliament, 
commonly called the Boston Port Bill, and to acquaint you 
that agreeable to your directions Mr. Samuel Purviancee, Jr., 
bas remitted in o bill of exchange the sum of two hundred 
pounds, your currency, being a contribution from the gentle- 
men of the Middle Division of Frederick County, in Maryland, 
for that charitable purpose. You will he pleased to return the 
hearty thanks of our committee to those gentlemen for their 
generous donations, aud to aseure them that it will be applied 
to its proper use. 

“Tt will doubtless afford them satisfaction to be informed 
that their brethren in this place endure the sufferings inflicted 


upon them by that unrighteous and barbarous edict with pa-— 


tience and fortitude, and that they continue to bear oppression 


to be divided among the familie: whose means of sustenance 
have been so long and cruelly cut of by an Act of British Par- 
liament. We consider the people of Boston as standing in the 
gup, where tyranny and oppression are ready to enter, to the 
destruction of the liberties of all America, and that therefore 
it is the duty of every individual in America to contribute as 
largely as his circumstances will admit to their support, 
“© Noy. 30, 1774. 

“Wm. Winchester, 7s. 6d.; John Chamberlain, 7s, 6d.; Tohn 
Chrisman, 10%.; William Carey, Is. 8d.; Christian Efrey, 
3e, Od.; William Kende, 1s. 3d.; John Beerast, 4s.; John 
Weaver, 5s.; John Umsteat, 54.; J. McDaniel, Sr., 7s. Gd.; 


Charles Wood, 7s. 6d.; James Frazer, 9s.; Sol. Longworth, 5s.; | 


Enoch Moore, 3s. 9d.; Francis Mathews, 7s. 6d.; John Lind- 
sey, 2s. 6d.; John Henckle, 2e.; James Hoops, 2s.; Conrad 
Carkess, 3s.; Peter Kemp, 5e.; Gerrard Davis, 2s. 6d.; Jacob 
Hosler, 2s.; Green Shurear, 5v.; Anthony Linsey, 5«.; Edward 
Hodgskiss, 5x.; John Chamberlain, 5s.; W. Winchester, Jr., 
5e.; James Winchester, 5v.; Hugh McKniel, 2s.; Thomas 
Wheeler, 5s.; Joshua Grimes, 2s. 6d.; Aran Richards, 5s.; 
Geo. Beerast, 5s. 4d.; John Lawrance, £1; Joseph Wood, Sr., 
5e. 8d.; J. McDaniel, Jr., 5a. 8d.; Edward Evans, 5s. 8d.; 
Francis McDaniel, 5s.; William Condon, 3s. 9¢.; Amos Wright, 
3a, 9d.; David Moore, £1 6s, Sd. Total, £11 10s.’ 

“ Received, Jan. 26, 1775, of Mr. David Moore, the sum of 
£11 10s., a sum collected by him for the support of the poor in 
Boston. 


tion by a base compliance with the demands of arbitrary 
power, 


“With very greut regard, I am, in behalf of the committee, 

your obliged and affectionate friend and countryman, 
“8. Apams, Chairman.” 

On the 22d of June, 1774, deputies from all the 
counties assembled in general convention at Annapo- 
lis and adopted non-importation resolutions of the 
strongest character. The convention adjourned on 
the 25th, but it was not long before a serious infringe- 
ment of the non-importation agreement occupied pub- 
lic attention, In August the brigantine “ Mary and 
Jane,” Capt. George Chapman, arrived in St. Mary's 
River from London with eleven chests of tea, con- 
signed to Robert Findlay, a merchant of Bladensburg, 
Robert Peter, of Georgetown, and several other mer- 
chants at Norfolk, Wa. In consequence of this 
“alarming” intelligence the Committee of Correspond- 
ence of Frederick County held a meeting on the 11th 
of August, and requested these gentlemen to appear 
before them. After hearing their statements the 
committee unanimously resolved “that the importa- 
tion of any commodity from Great Britain liable to 
the payment of a duty imposed by an Act of Parlia- 
ment is in a high degree dangerous to our liberties, as 
it implies a full assent to the claim asserted by the 
British Parliament of a right to impose taxes for the 


_ purpose of raising a revenue in America.” And in 


order “to discourage the pernicious practice” the 
committee determined that the “detestable plant” 
should not be landed in America, but that “it should 
be sent back in the same ship.’"? 

On the 5th of September, 1774, the Continental 
Congress, which was first proposed by Maryland, and 
to which she elected the first set of delegates, as- 
sembled at Carpenters’ Hall, Philadelphia, and adopted 
a plan “ for carrying into effect the non-importation, 
nou-consumption, and non-exportation” association. 

At a meeting of the inhabitants of Irederick 
County “qualified to vote for representatives,” held 
at the court-house, on Friday, the 18th of November, 
the following resolutions were adopted: 


“Resolved, That Charles Beatty, Henry Griffith, Thos. Sprigg 
Wooton, Jacob Hunk, Nath. Magruder, Richard Thomas, Evan 


1 The women of Western Maryland were by no means be- 
hind the men in patriotic support of all the measures looking 
to the protection of American rights and liberties. Madeline 
Sheffey, a woman of fine mind and strong character, and the 
mother of the celebrated Daniel Sheffey, of Staunton, Va., 
speaking for the women of Frederick County, said, “ We have 
resolved to drink no more tea for years to come,——not until the 
war is ended; but we will eat mush and milk, drink water, and 
live frugally until our fathers, sons, husbands, and brothers 
achieve a brave victory.” 
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Thomas, Richard Brooke, Zadock Magruder, William Baker, 
Thomas Cramphin, Jr, John Murdock, Thomas Jimes, Allen 
Bowie, Jr., William Deakins, Jr., Bernard O'Neal, Brook Beall, 
Edward Burgess, Charles G. Grifith, Henry Griffith, Jr, Wm. 
Bayley, Jr., Samuel W. Magruder, Nath, Offutt, Archibald 
Orm, Joreph Threlkeld, Walter Smith, Thos. Beall of George, 
Richard Crab, William Luckett, William Luckert, Jr., Green- 
bury Griffith, Samuel Griffith, Joha Hansen, Thomas Price, 
Phone Bowles, Conrad Grosh, Thomas Sebley, Junathan Wil- 
zon, Francis Deakins, Casper Scbhuatt, Peter Hoffman, George 
Sentt, Baker Johnsen, Philip Thomas, Alexander ©. Hanson, 
Archibald Boyd, Arthur Nelson, Andrew Scuit, George Stricker, 
Adam Fisher, Wm. Ludwick, Weltner Van Swearengen, William 
J. Beall, Jacob Young, Peter Grosh, Anens Camp! ell, Elias 
Bruner, Frederick Kemp, Jobo Haas, Jobo Romsburg, Thotwas 
Hawkins, Upton Sheredine, Joln Lawrence, Basil Dorsey, 
Charles Wartield, Ephraim Howard, Joseph Wells, David 
Moore, Joseph Wood, Norman Bruce, William Blair, David 
Schriver, Ruger Jubnsun," Henry Cock, Robert Wood, Williwmn 
Atbuugh, Jacob Mathias, Henry Crawle, Jacob Ambrose, 
David Riebards, Wm, Winchester, Philip Fishburn, Wilham 
Hobbs, Thomas Cresap, Thomas Warren, Thos. Mumphreys, 
Richard Davis, Jv., Charles Clinton, James Prather, George 
Breut, James Johnson, James Swith, Joseph Chapline, Joba 
Stull, Samnel Beall, Jr., William Baird, Juseph Spriggs 
Chistian Orendorf, Jonathyn Hager, Conrad Hoegwire, 
Charles Swearengen, Henry Suavely, Richard Davis, Samuel 
Hughes, Joseph 
Thomas Hog, Thomas Prather, Williau McClary, Juba Swan, 
Eli Williams, Srophatl Burkett, and Thomas Brooke be a com- 


and a cartouch-box or powder-horn, and a bag for 
ball, and be in readiness to act in any emergency.” 
It was farther recommended that £1333 should be 
raised in Frederick by subscription to be expended 
by the committee of the county in the purchase of 
arms and ammunition. 

At a weeting of the inhabitants of Frederick 
Cuunty, held at the court-house, on Tuesday, the 24th 
of January, 1775, John Hanson, chairman, Archibald 
Boyd, clerk, the association and resolves of the Amer- 
ican Congress and the proceedings of the last Provin- 
cial Convention were read and unanimously approved. 
It was also 

“T. Hesolved, That Messrs. Charles Beatty, Henry Griffith, 
Thomas Sprigg Wooton, Jacob Funk, and Nathan Magruder, 
Richard Brooke, Zadock Magruder, William Baker, Thomas 
Crawphin, Jv., Alexander Bowie, Jr., William Deakins, Jr., 
Toln Murdock, Thomas Jobns, Bernard O'Neal, Brooke Beall, 
Eiward Burgess, Charles G. Griffith, Henry Griffith, Jr., Wil- 
liam Bayley, Jr., Samuel Magruder, Nathaniel Offutt, Archibald 
Orue, Joseph Threlkeld, Walter Smith, Thomas Beall of 


George, Richard Crabb, William Luckett, William Luckett, 


Perry, John Jugerhorn, Joseph Smith, | 


Jr., Greeubury Grifith, Samuel Griffith, John Hanson, Thomas 
Prive, Thomas Bowles, Conrad Grosh, Thomas Archley, Jonathan 
Wilson, Francis Deakins, Caspar Schaaff, Peter Hoffman, George 


| Seatt, Baker Johnson, Philip Thomas, Alexander C. Hanson, 


mittee to represent this county lo carry into execution the as- 


soviution agreed ou by the American Continental Congress, and 
that any five have power Co act. 

© Ressteed, That Charles Beatty, Thus. Sprigg Wooton, John 
Hanson, Thomas Bowles, Caspar Shaaff, Thomas Price, Baker 
Jobo-on. Philip Thomas, George Murdock, Alexander C. Han- 
son, Thomas Crampbin, Jv., William Bayley, Jv, Evan Thomas, 
Richard Brooke, Thomas Jobns, Walter Smith, Williwin Deaking, 
Jobo Murduek, Bernard O'Neal, John Stull, Sauwucl Beall, Jr., 
James Swith, Jo-eph Chapline, Joseph Sprigg, Charles Swear- 
engen, Rich. Davis, Jonathan Hager, and Joseph Perry be a 
eommittce of correspondence fur tbis county, and that any 
five have power to act. 

© Resulced, That Charles Beatty, Henry Grifhth, Thos. Sprigg 
Wooton, Jacob Funk, Evan Thomas, Richard Brouke, Upten 
Sheredine, Baker Johuson, Thomas Price, Joseph Chaydine, 
and Jemes Suith attend the provincial weeting on the 21st 
inst. uceording to appoiutment, and that any five have power 
to act und represent this county ” 


This convention, after an adjournment from the 
21st of November to the 8th of December, adupted 
resolutions eneouritging the colonies to rely upou the 
products of their own fields aud thet own mduscry, aud 
recommending “such of the inhabitants of this prov- 
ince as are from sixteen to filty years of age to form 
themselves intu cumpunies of sixty-eight wen; to clouse 
a captain, two lieutenants, an ensign, four servants, 
four corporals, and one drummer lor each cowpany, 
and to use their utwost endeavors to wake themselves 
misters of the military exercise. That each man be 
provided with a good firelock and bayonet fixed 
thereov, half a pound of powder, two pouuds of lead, 


Archibald Buyd, Arthur Nelson, Andrew Scott, George Stricker, 
Adam Fisher, Wm. Ludwick, Weltner Van Swearingen, Wm, M. 
Beall, Jacob Young, Peter Grosh, Mneus Campbell, Elias Bran- 
nev, Frederick Kemp, John Haas, John Remshurg, Thomas, 
Hawkins, Upton Sheredine, Basil Dorsey. John Lawrence, 


_ Charles Wartield, Ephraim Howard, Joseph Wells, David 


Moore, Joseph Wood, Norman Bruce, William Biair, David 
Schriver, Roger Jobuson, Henry Cock, Robert Wood, William 
Albaugh, Jacob Mathias, Henry Crawle, Jacob Ambrose, 
David Richards, William Winchester, Philip Fishburn, Wil- 
liam Hobbs, Thomas Cresap, Thomas Warren, Thomas Hum- 
phreys, Richard Davis. Jr., Charles Clinton, James Prather, 
tieurge Bent, James Johnson, James Swith, Joseph Chapline, 
John Stull, Sauuel Beall, Jr., William Baird, Joseph Sprigg, 
Christian Orendortf, Jonathan Hager, Conrad Hogmire, Chas. 
Swearingen, Henry Snavely, Richard Davis, Samuel Hughes, 
doseplh Perry, Joseph Smith, Thomas Mog, Thomus Prather, 
Willitm MeClary, Jobn Swan, Eli Willinms, Christopher 
Burkett, Thomas Brooke, Michael Raymer, Nicholas Tice, John 
Adluw, Sawuct Norwood, Bartholomew Booth, Jacob Boyer, 
Michael Giosh, Jacub Miller, Andrew Bruce, John Darnall, 
Jubn Remsbarg, William Dorran, Jobo Key, John Beall, John 
MeVallister, Charles Beall, Lewis Kemp, Joba Stoner, Thomas 
Beatty, Thowas Gilbert, Abrabam Hoff, P. Henry Thomas, 
Jacob Gond, Westel Ridgely, Samucl Carrick, Abrahum Hos- 
teter, Baltzer Kelebolumer, Samucl Emmet, John Cary, Chris- 
topher Edelin, Auos Riggs, John Grimber, Leonard Smith, 
Nicholas Hower, Richard Northeraft, Joho Herrivt, Riebard 
Swith, Zachavius Eulis, Azel Waters, Martin Cassil, James 
Johnsen, George Bare, Benjamin Joblnson, aud Abrabam Paw 
be a committee of observation, with full powers to prevent any 
infraction of the said institution, and to carry the resolves of 
the American Congress and of the Provincial Convention into 
execution; that any seventy-tive of those gentiemen have power 
fo wel lur the county, and any tive in each of the larger dis- 


tricts be authorized to act in any manner that concerns such 
Division unly, 
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“TI. Reaolved, That the gentlemen appointed at the Inst 
ineeting of this County a committee of Correspondence be hereby 
continued, and that the duration of their authority be limited 
to the second Tuesday in October next. 

“TIL. Resolved, As the most convenient and effectual method 
of raising the sum of $1333, being this County's proportion of 


the $10,000 which the provincial convention has appointed to 


be raised for the purchase of arms and ammunition, that a sub- 
scription be immediately opened in every part of the County, 
and the following gentlemen be appointed to promote such sub- 
scriptions in their several Hundreds: 

“Por Salisbury Hundred, Jonathan Hager, Henry Snavely, 
and Jacob Sellers, 

“For Upper Catoctin, Peter Bainbridge, Benjamin East- 
burn, Caspar Smith, and Thomas Johnson. 

“For the Lower part of New Foundland, Bdward Burgess, 
Walter Beali, Joseph Perry, 

“¥or Skipton, Thomas Cresap, Moses Rawlings, and Richard 
Davis, Jr. 

“For Georgetown, William Deakins, Thomas Johns, Walter 
Smith. 

“Por Sharpsburg, Joseph Chapline and Christian Oren- 
dorf, . 

“Por Lower part of Potomack Hundred, William Bayley, 
Samuel Wade Magruder, Andrew Hugh, and Charles Jones. 

“For Tom’s Creek Hundred, William Blair, William Sheales, 
and Benjamin Ogle. 

“Yor Catoctin Hundred, George Stricker, William Luckett, 
Jr., and Westel Ridgely. 

“For Upper Antietam Hundred, Jacob Funk, Conrad Hog- 
mire, Joseph Perry, Jobn Ingram. 

“Por Linton Hundred, Martin Johnson and Joseph Flint. 

“Por Cumberland Hundred, Charles Clinton. 

“Por Middle Monocacy, Thomas Beatty, Mathias Ringer, 
Christopher Stall, and T. Flemming. 

“For Rock Creek Hundred, Thomas Cramphin, Zadock Ma- 
gruder, W. Baker, and Allen Bowie. 

“Por Sugar Loaf Hundred, Francis Deakins, R. Smith, L. 
Plunmer, Z. Waters, and Z, Linthicum. 

“For Burnt Woods Hundred, Ephraim Howard, Charles War- 
field, David Moore, John Lawrence, Henry Crowle, and William 
Hobbs. 

“For Lower Antietam Hundred, Thomas Hog, Henry Butler, 
and Thomas Cramphin. 

“Por Linganore Hundred, John Beall, Charles GQ. Griffith, 
Nicholas Hobbs, Basil Dorsey, and William Duvall, 

“For Conococheague, David Jones, Isaac Baker, and Jacob 
Friend. 

“Por Piney Creek Hundred, Jacob Good, John MeCallister, 
Samuel MoFarren, Abrabam Hiter, and John Key. 

“Por Lower Monocacy Hundred, Lewis Kemp, John Darnall, 
Thomas Nowland, and Leonard Smith. 

“ Por Northwest Hundred, Samuel Harwood, Peter Becraft, 
and Richard Beall, of Satmuel. 

“For Marsh Hundred, Charles Swearingen, Eli Williams, 
James Smith, Richard Davis, and George Swimley. 

“Por Upper Part of Potomac Hundred, Brooke Beall, Samuel 
West, Nathaniel Offutt, and Alexander Clagett. 

“For Seneca, Charles Perry, Richard Crabb, Gerard Briscoe. 

“Yor Pipe Creek Handred, Andrew Bruce, William Win- 
chester, David Schriver, and Nathaniel Norris. 

“For Manor Hundred, William Beatty, Joseph Wood, Jr., 
Azel Waters, Jobn Remsbury, Abrabam Hoff, and Valentine 
Creager. 

“Por Upper Part of Monocacy Hundred, Henry Cox, Roger 
Johnson, Richard Butler. 
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‘Por upper part of New Foundlind Hundred, Henry Grif- 
fith, Richard Brooke, and Henry Gaither, Sr. 

“ Por Elizabeth Hundred, John Stull, Othe Holland Williams, 
John Swan, and John Rench. 

“For Fredericktown Hundred, Phil. Thomas, Thomas Price, 
Baker Johneon, Peter Hoffinan, and Ludwick Weltuer, 

“For Fort Frederick Hundred, Exekial Cox, 

“ Por Sugar Land Hundred, Bneas Campbell, John Fleteber, 
John Luckett, Alexander Whitaker, and Solomon Simpson. 

“Tbe said gentlemen are instructed to apply personally, or 
| by Deputy, to every freeman in their respective Districts, and 
to solicit a generous contribution. 

“They are ordered to state accounts of money received, and 
pay it to the Committee of Correspondence, which is hereby 
appointed to meet at Fredericktown, the 23d day of March next: 
and they are further ordered to report to the said Cominittee the 
names of persons (if any) who shall refuse to subscribe. 

“TV. That Messrs. Thomas Jobnson, William Denkins, 
Charles Beatty, George Murdock, John Stull, and John Swan, 
or any one nf them, be empowered to contract, in bebalf of the 
Committee of Correspondence, for any quantity of powder and 
Lead, to be paid for on the said 240 day of March. 

“¥. In order that a committee of observation may be more 
conveniently chosen, and a more proper representation of the 
people may he had, the several collectors in each Hundred are 
desired to give notice to those qualified by their estates to vote 
for Representatives of some time and place of mecting in the 
Hundred, to clect membere for a Committee, agreeably to the fol- 
lowing regulation: 

“When the number of taxable: exceed two bundred, and 
amounts to not more than four hundred, the District shall elect 
three members. The Collectors are ordered to return such Repre- 
sentatives to the Committee of Correspondence on the said 25d 
day of March; the Committee so chosen shall then meet, and 
the authority of the péesent Committee of Observation shall be 
dissolved, 

“VIL Resolved, That Messrs, John Hanson, Charles Beatty, 
Upton Sheredine, Baker Johnson, Philip Thomas, Jacub Funk, 
Samael Beall, Joseph Chapline, John Stull, James Smith, 
Henry Griffith, Thomas Sprigg Wootton, Richard Brooke, Wil- 
) lium Deakins, and Thomas Cramphin, or any five of them, shall 
represent this County to any Provincial convention to be held at 
the city of Annapolis before the second Tuesday of Octuber 
next. A petition from the People called Dunkers and Menno- 
nists was read, They express a willingness freely to contribute 
their money in support of the common cause of America, but 
pray an exemption from the Military Exercise on the score of 
their Religious Principles. 

“ Resofeed, That this petition be referred to the Committee 
to be chosen agreeably to the fifth Resolve, Tn the mean time 
it is strictly enjoined that no violence be offered to the person 
| or property of any one, but that all grounds of complaint be 
referred to said Committee. 


* Ancn. Born, Clerk." 
On the 15th of June, 1775, Col. George Washing- 
ton, one of the Virginia delegates in Congress, was 
nominated by his friend and associate, Thomas John- 


1 As arms became necessary, a gun-lock factory was ordered 
by the convention in December, 1775, to be erected in Frederick, 
and the land was purchased. (Land Record B, D., No, 2, fulio 
471.) The site of the factory is now occupied by the coal-yard 
of Mr. Grosbon, Messrs. Tyson & Son’s warehouse, and J. E. 
Gifford’s marble-works. By the act of 1778, ch. 4, it was 
ordered to be sold. 
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son, of Frederick, to be commander-iu-chief of the 
Continental forces, and he was unanimously chosen. 
Having accepted his commission from the “ United 
Colonies,” Washington left Philadelphia on the 21st 
of June to take command of the army: 

On the 17th of June the battle of Bunker Hill 
was fought, and from this hour the colonists were 
fally roused. In Maryland all was vigilance and 
activity. The manufacture of gunpowder, arms, and 
ammunition of every kind was encouraged. The two 
companies, assigned as the quota of the province under 


the resolution of Congress, were raised with the utmost 


spirit and dispatch in Frederick County, which then 
embraced, besides its present territory, all of Wash- 
ington, Montgomery, Allegany, Gurrett, and part of 
Carroll Counties. At a meeting of the Committee 
of Observation of Frederick, held in the court-house 
in Frederick Town on the 21st of June, a letter was 
read by John Hanson, chairman, from the delegates 
of Maryland in Congress, accompanied by the resolu- 
tion passed on the 14th. The latter represented that 
two companies of expert riflemen were required of 
the county to join the army at Boston, “to be there 
employed as light infantry." The committee there- 
upon 

“ Resolved, That agreeable to the resolution of the Congress, 
aud on the terms by them proposed, two companies of expert 
riflemen be forthwith raised and officered by the following gen- 
tlemen: Of the first company—Michacl Cresap, captain: 
Thomas Warren, Joseph Cresap, Jr., Richard Davis, Jr., lieu- 
tenants. Of the second company—Thomas Price, captain ; 
Otho Holland Williams, John Ross Key, lieutenants; another 
lieutenant to be chosen by Capt. Price and approved by the 
committee,”” 

By the terms of enlistment the captains were to 
receive $20 per month; the lieutenants, $13}; the 
sergeants, $8; the corporals, $71; the drummers, 

74+; and the privates, $67; “that they find their 

own arms and clothes; that each company consist 
of a captain, three lieutenants, four sergeants, four 
corporals, a drummer, and sixty-eight privates; that 
the form of enlistment be as follows: 


*T, A. B., have this —— day of voluntarily enlisted 
wyself as a soldier in the American Continental Army for one 
year, unless sooner discharged. Ido bind myself to conform 
in all instances to such rules und regulations as are or shall 
hereafter be established for the government of the said Army.” 


The character and appearance of the riflemen, and 
their skill as marksmen, excited the curiosity of a 
gentleman in Frederick, who, in a letter to a friend 
in Philadelphia, dated Aug. 1, 1775, thus describes 
them before they left I'rederick : 


“Notwithstanding the urgency of my business, I have been 
detained in this place by an occurrence truly agreeable. I 
have had the happiness of seeing Capt. Michael Cresap march- 


ing at the head of a formidable company of upwards of 180 
men from the mountains and backwoods, painted like Indians, 
armed with tomahawks and rifles, and dressed in hunting 
shirts and moccasins: and though some of them had traveled 
near eight hundred miles from the banks of the Ohio, they 
seomed to walk light and easy, and not with less spirit than at, 
the first hour of their march, Health and vigor, after what 
they had undergone, declared them to be intimate with hard- 
ships and familiar with danger, Joy and satisfaction were 
yisible in the erowd that met them, Had Lord North been 
present, and could have been assured that the brave leader 
could raise thousands of such to defend his country, what think 
you?—wwould the hatchet and block have intruded upon his 
mind? I had an opportunity of attending the captain during 
bis stay in town, und watched the behavior of bis men and 
the manner in which he treated them; for it seems that all 
who go out to war under him do not only pay the most willing 
obedience to him us their commander, but in every instance of 
distress look upon him as their friend or father. A great part 
of his time was speut in listening to and relieving their wants 


| without any apparent sense of fatigue and trouble. When 


complaints were before him he determined them with kindness 
and spirit, and on every occasion condescended to please with- 
out losing bis dignity. 

“ Yesterday the company were supplied with a small quan- 
tity of powder from the magazine, which wanted airing, and 
was not good for rifles. In the evening, however, they were 
drawn out to show the gentlemen of the town their dexterity 
at shooting. A clapboard, with a mark the size of a dollar, 
was put up; they began to fire off-hand, and the bystanders 
were surprised, so few shots being made that were not close to 
or in the paper. 

«When they had shot for a time in this way, some lay on their 
backs, some on their breast or side, others ran twenty or thirty 
steps, and, firing, appeared to be equally certain of the mark. 
With this performance the company were more than satisfied, 
when a young man took up the board in bis band, not by the 
end, but by the side, and holding it up, his brother walked to 
the distance, and very coolly shot into the white; laying down 
his rifle, he took up the board, and, holding it as it was held 
before, the second brother shot as the former bad done. 

“By this exercise I was more astonished than pleased. But 
will you believe me, when | tell you, that one of the men took 
the board, and placing it between his legs, stood with his hack 
to the tree, while another drove the centre? Whut would a 
regular army of considerable strength, in the forests of Amer- 
ica, do with one thousand of these men, who want nothing to 
preserve their health and courage but water from the spring, 
with a little parched corn, with what they can easily procure 
in hunting, and who, wrapped in their blankets, in the damp 
of night, would choose the shade of a tree for their covering and 
the earth for their hed ?” 


At the time Cresap was appointed to command the 
Western Maryland Rifles, he was returning to his 
home at Old Town, now Washington County, from his 
settlement on the Ohio. He was met, it is said, 
near Cumberland, by a faithful friend with the mes- 
sage that he was chosen to command one of the two 
rifle companies, 


“When I communicated my business,” says the messenger, 
“and announced his appointment, instead of becoming elated, 
he became pensive and solemn, as if’ biz Spirits were really de- 
pressed, or as if he bad a presentiment that this was his death- 
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warrant. He said he was in bad health and his affairs in a 
deranged state, but that, nevertheless, as the committee had 
selected him, and as he understood from me his father had 
pledged himself that he should accept of this appointment, he 
would go, let the consequences be what they might. He then 
directed me to proceed to the west side of the mountains, and 
publish to his old companions in arms this his intention. This 
I did, and in a very short time collected and brought to him, 
at his residence in Old Town, about twenty-two as fine fellows 
as ever handled a rifle, and most, if not all, of them completely 
equipped.” 


The riflemen set out from Frederick Town on the 
18th of July, 1775, on their march to Cambridge, 
Mass., and after traveling five hundred and fifty miles 
over the rough and difficult roads of that period, they 
arrived on the 9th of August at their destination, 
thus making the journey in twenty-two days without 
the loss of a man. 

Cresap’s company was the first from the South to 
reach Cambridge, and although in bad health, he 
marched on the 13th of August with Capt, Daniel 
Morgan’s company of Virginia riflemen to Roxbury, 
on the south side of Boston, where they joined the 
American army under the command of Gen. Wash- 
ington. Mr. Thatcher in his military journal of 
August, 1775, in noticing their arrival, says,— 


“They are remarkably stout and hardy men, many of them 
exceeding six feet in height. They are dressed in white frocks, 
or rifle shirts, and round hats. These men are remarkable for 
the accuracy of their aim, striking a mark with great certainty 
at two hundred yards’ distance. At a review, a company of 
them, while on a quick adyanee, fired their balls into objects of 
seven inches diameter at the distance of two bundred and 
fifty yards. They are now stationed on our lines, and their 
shot have frequently proved fatal to British officers and soldiers, 


1 Extract from a letter from a gentleman in Frederick Town 
to his friend in Baltimore Town, dated July 19, 1775: 

“On Monday last, July 17th, Capt. Morgan, from Virginia, 
with his company of riflemen (all chosen), marched through 
this place on their way to Boston, Their appearance was truly 
martial, their spirits amazingly elated, breathing nothing but 
a desire to join the American army and to engage the enemies 
of American liberties. They were met a mile out of town by 
three companies, viz.: Capt. Price's company of riflemen, Capt. 
Grosh’s and Capt. Beatty’s companies of militia, and escorted 
a few miles out of town, amidst the acclamation of all the in- 
habitants who attended them. And yesterday Capt. Price with 
his company also marched, and surely never were two finer 
companies raised in any country more determined to conquer 
or die than those two companies are, Capt. Cresap also with 
his brave company have marched. I need not say anything of 
Capt. Cresap’s undaunted courage. Not an American but 
knows him to be an intrepid warrior, and of course he knows 
his men, and has culled them from the many. We are also in 
hourly expectation of Capt. Stinson with his company in this 
town, on his way to Boston. Ged grant him a speedy and 
happy arrival there. So many offered to join the above com- 
panies, that not one of them but might bave had one hundred 
men at least.’” 


who expose themselves to view, even at more than double the 
distance of common musket-shot."2 


McCurtin’s journal gives some interesting particu- 
lars of the earlier experiences of these representatives 
of Western Maryland in the theatre of war. On the 
15th (of August), he says, ‘we had a most amazing 
shout of cannon thunders, which at this time seemed 
strange and shocking to our young soldiers, during 
this our first alarm.” Three days later he relates that 
as “he was at breakfast in ‘the former dwelling-house 
of Dr. Williams they (the British) fired four thirty- 
two-pounders at the house, one of which rushed 
through the room and dashed one side out of the 
chimney, broke two partitions, and filled our dishes 
with plastering, ceiling, and bricks. George Switcher, 
Sergt. Torrel, and William Johnson were in the room 
when this happened. Any man may judge whether 
or no this did not surprise us four young heroes; 
however, as I cannot say for the minds of them who 
were in company with me, but I know, to the best of 
my thinking, that I went down two pair of stairs of 
three strides without a fall, and as soon as I was out 
of doors ran to the breastwork in great haste, which 
is our place of safety, without the least concern about 
my breakfast, to James McCancie’s amazement.” * 

In 1776 these companies were incorporated in a 


rifle regiment, of which Stephenson, of Virginia, was 
appointed colonel, Moses Rawlings, of Old Town, 
Frederick (now Washington) County, lieutenant- 
colonel, and Otho Holland Williams, of Frederick 
(now Williamsport, Washington County), major. 
Upon Stephenson’s death the command devolved 
upon Rawlings, and the regiment formed part of the 
garrison of Fort Washington, in the State of New 


York, at the time it was attacked by Sir William 
Howe. In this attack the rifle regiment behaved with 
splendid courage, but were made prisoners of war 
with the rest of the command on the capture of the 


fort. 


2 Capt. Cresap, as we have before stated, after about three 
months’ efficient service in the neighborhood of Boston, was forced 
by continued illness to obtain leave to return home; but, finding 
himself too sick to proceed, stopped in New York, where he died 
of fever on the 18th of October, 1775, at the early age of thirty- 
three. On the following day his remaius, attended by a large 
concourse of people, were buried with military honors in Trinity 
Churchyard. Mr. Brantz Mayer says that on a visit to the 
churchyard of Trinity on the 2d of June, 1860, he discovered 


| the long-neglected grave and gravestone of the pioneer imme- 


diately opposite the door of the north transept of the church. 
It was of candstone, and when last seen, in 1865, was broken 
off near the ground and propped up. 

3 On the 30th of August William Norris, a member of one of 
the rifle companies, died “ with a long sickness, and was buried 
in as genteel a manner as we could get it done.” 
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In the mean time the citizens of Frederick were 
not idle, At a meeting of the freeholders and others 
of the freemen of the middle district of Frederick 
County at the court-house in Frederick Town, the 12th 
of September, 1775, agreeable to the resolve of the 
last Provincial Convention, the following gentlemen 
were chosen a Committee of Observation of said dis- 
trict, viz.: George Suricker, Charles Beatty, Christo- 
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pher Edelin, Upton Sheredine, Baker Johnson, Wil- | 


liam Blair, Dr. Adam Fisher, Conrad Grosh, John 
Hanson, George Murdock, John Adlum, Michacl 
Raymer, Dr. Philip Thomas, William Luckett, John 
Haas, Joseph Wood, Jr., John Stoner, and made 
choice of Messrs. Charles Beatty and Baker Johnson, 
by a ballot, to attend the Provincial Convention. 


Ata meeting of the middle district committee of | 


Frederick County, the 14th of September, 1775, there 
were present Messrs. George Stricker, Charles Beatty, 
Christopher Edelin, Upton Sheredine, Baker John- 


son, William Blair, Adam Fisher, William Beatty, | 


Conrad Grosh, John Hanson, George Murdock, John 
Adlum, Michael Raymer, Dr. Philip Thomas, William 
Luckett, John Haas, Joseph Wood, and John Stoner. 

Ou the 12th of September a meeting of the free- 
men of the upper district of Frederick County was 
held for the purpose of choosing a Committee of Ob- 
servation and delegates to the Provincial Convention, 
and the following persons were elected: for the Com- 
mittee of Observation, John Stull, Charles Swearingen, 
Andrew Rench, Jonathan Hager, John Sellars, Col. 
Cresap, James Smith, John Rench, Ezekiel Cox, 
Samuel Hughes, William Baird, Joseph Smith, Wil- 
liam Yates, Conrad Hogmire, Christian Orendorff, 
George Zwingly, Joseph Chaplain, and Col. James 
Beale. Delegates, William Beard and John Stull. 

The committee met for the first time on the 14th 
of September, 1775, when the following members 
were present: Johu Stull, Ksq., president; Samuel 
Hughes, seeretary ; James Smith, John Rench, Con- 
rad Hogmire, William Rench, Z. Cox, George Zwingly, 
©. Orendorff, Andrew Rench, John Sellars, W. Baird, 
Charles Swearingen. 

A letter being received from the Committee of Cor- 
respondence for the middle district of the county rela- 
tive to the raising of two companies of minute-men, 
the committee of the upper part of the county met 
for that purpose on Monday, the 18th of September, 
1775, at Elizabethtown (now called Hagerstown) with 
the following persons present: John Stull, Esq, presi- 
dent; Samuel Hughes, secretary; Capts. Hogmire, 
Smith, Hager; Messrs. John Rench, John Sellars, 
Andrew Rench, George Zwingly, Charles Swear- 
ingen. It was 


“ Resolved, That Messrs. Henry Shryock and James Chap- 
lain be appointed to enroll two companies of minute-men, being 
the number allotted for this district; and they are hereby ap- 
pointed for that purpose.” 


The committee then adjourned to the first Monday 
in October, 1775. qj 

The following persons were also appointed to serve 
as a committee for licensing suits in Frederick County: 
James Smith, Samuel Hughes, Conrad Hogmire, Col. 
Beall, John Rench, John Sellars, and Charles Swear- 
ingen. Capt. Jonathan Hager was appointed to re- 
ceive all sums of money that wight be voluntarily 
given for the public good. It was also 


« Ordered, That the following persons carry the association 
to all freemen resident in this district, and require their sub- 
scription to the same: Linton Hundred, ‘Thomas Tlynes; Fort 
Frederick, Benj. Johnson; Conoeocheague, Thomas Swearin- 
gen, David Jones, Tsanc Baker; Salisbury, Doct. Schnebly, 
Henry Cellar; Elizabeth Town, Danl. Clapsadle, Ludwick 
Young, Andrew Link; Upper Antietam, Daniel Perry, Chris- 
tian Lantz, Geo, Dement; Lower Antietam, Thomas Crampton, 
Conrad Sehnebly; Sharpsburg, Doct. Cruse, John Reynolds, 
Jr.; Marsh Hundred, Richard Davis, Tgnatius Sims, Peter 
White. Application being wade to the committee by the com- 
mittee of George's Creek, on the Monongahela, for Ammuni- 
tion, it was 

“Ordered, That Mr. Stull deliver unto Mr, J, Swearingen, for 
the use of the said commilttes, seventy-four pounds of gun- 
powder, at 4a, 6¢. per pound, and eighty pounds of lend, at 
Gd, per pound, and receive the money for the same, and keep it 
until further directions from this committee. 

* Resolved, That each member of this enmmittee shall pay 
5x, fine for each day's non-attendance without a lawful excase; 
Col. Cresap excepted. 

“ Resolved, That exch member pay his club of the expenses 
attending this committee, present or absent.’ 


The committee then adjourned to the first Monday 
in October, 1775. 


From the proceedings of the Committee of Observa- 
tion for Elizabethtown (now Hagerstown) district we 
make the following interesting extracts, which show 
that the hearts of the colonists of this section of the 
province were full of sympathy for the patriotic cause, 
and that their hands were full of aid; 


“The committee met according to adjournment. Present, 
Joseph Smith, Esq., in the chair; Samuel Mughes, secretary; 
James Smith, C. Orendorff, Z. Cox, C. Swearingen, Capts. 
Hager and Stull, C. Hogmire, G. Zwingly, J. Sellars, W. Yates, 
W. Rencb, and W. Baird, 

“It appears to this committee (from the representation of 
some of the members who have endeavored to get their neigh- 
bors to enroll in companies of militia) that the greatest number 
refuse in consequence of several religious sects being excepted by 
the resolves of the convention. 

“Resolved, That this committee is of opinion that it is highly 
reasonable that every person who eujoys the benefit of their 
religion and protection of the laws of this free country ought 
to contribute, either in money or military service, towards the 
defence of these invaluable rights. 
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“ Resolved, That two shillings and sixpence, currency, per 
week (fur all those who are constrained by religious principles 
from contributing their proportion in military service) would 

y be equal to mustering, agreeable to the directions of the con- 

: esha 

| * Resolved, That a remonstrance be sent to the next conven- 
tion, setting forth the cause and substance of the ubove resolve. 

* Ordered, That the commissioned officers of the wilitia com- 
panies in this district attend at Blixabeth Town on the third 
Monday of this month, in order to vote for persons. to be ree- 
ommended to the council of safety, as Held-officers. 

“The commitice udjourns till the 1fth October. 

“The committee met according to adjournment. Present, 
Jobn Stull, Esq., in the ebair; Samuel Hughes, secretary ; 
George Zwingly, Jnmes Smith, J. Reneh, C. Orendorf, C, 
Sweuringen, and W. Rench, Capt. Hager, W. Baird, Jobn Sel- 
Jars, Z. Cox. 

“On a motion being made and seconded, it was 

© Ordered, That « letter should be written to the committee 

of correspondence in the middle district that it is the opinion 
of this district that the battalion of minute-men for this county 
would receive great advantage by being kept together and in- 
‘structed, uni that this committee are desirous such a plan 
should be adopted, and that a meeting of the three districts of 
this county would be advisable; and, in ense such meeting 
should be appointed, Messrs. James Smith and Samuel Hughes 
are appointed to attend at said meeting, with full power to act 
for, thix committee in the aforesaid business, 
© Ordered, That all those who have enrolled with Mr. Brook 
and Mr. Dement, do join and form one company, and immedi- 
ately proceed to the choice of officers. 
_ “On inotion of Mr. Thomas Frinek, Sr., of the Upper Dis- 
trict of Frederick County, that he hath heen often jostled by 
the residents of the upper part of Frelerick County by re- 
fusing to pay their public dues, it is the opinion and advice of 
this committee that they ought to pay their levies and all their 
public dues for the support of the civil government, 

“A motion being made by a member of the committee that 
as sundry companies of the militia that are not yet made up 
and ordered according to the directions of the provincial cun- 
yention, und as the numbers of the snid eompanies appointed 
to be raised do not amount to make up two batrations, it is 
~ Resolved by the committee, in order to sutisfy the popu- 
Jace, that an election be held for the Hagerstown battalion on 
the 22d day of Octo'er, 1775, and for the lower battalion on 
e@ 30th day of October; and that the said lower battalion 
shall transmit a full and clear copy of their election to the 
‘committee of correspondence for the said district, in order that 
they may transmit the same to the Council of Safety of this 
‘province that they may take order therein, 

“Committee adjourns to 23d. 

“The committee met on the llth of November, 1775, Col. 
Joseph Smith in the chair. 

“ Agreed, That Capts. Stull, Hogmire, Baker, Rench, Hughes, 
Kershner, Shryock, Clapsadle, be the first battalion; Capts. 
-Orendortf, Shelley, Williams, Davis, Smith, Demond, Swear- 
ingen, Walling, be the second battation. 

“Whereas it hath been represented tu this committee by Mr. 
‘ohn Swan that his character has been much aspersed by a 
certain Jobn Shryock, as having said that he suspected the said 
Mr. Swan of having been an enemy to America, the suid Jobn 
‘Shryuck being called to this committer, and making pothing 
‘appear against him, the said John Swan is honorably acquitted 
by this committee of said charge. 

“The committee adjourns to Monday the 20th inst. 

“At the meeting of the committee on the 20th of November, 


| 


1775. Present, Mr. James Smith, president; Messrs. Stall, 
Baird, Swearingen, A. Rench, Zwingly, Jobn Rench, and S. 
Hughes. Doct. John © {Connolly}, of Port Pitt, and cer- 
tain persons called Doctor S {Smith], and M. {Cam- 
eron] were bro’t before the committee and accused of being 
inimical to the liberties of America. 

“Keaolved, unanimously, That the said doct. C— (from cer- 
tain papers produced to this committee, and acknowledged to 
have been written by him) is # dangerous enemy to the colo- 
nies, and az such shall be sent to the council of sufety or con- 
vention for further trial, 

“Tt was also Resolved, That the aforesaid Doctor § 
M. C—— being found guilty of many equivocations, and com- 
ing in company with the aforesaid Doct. C from the dan- 
gerous councils of Lord Dunmore, that it is the opinion of this 
committee that the said 8—— and C shall be sent to the 
council of safety or convention for further enquiry. The eom- 
mittee adjourns till the Ist Monday in December. 

“The committee met accordingly. Present, Mr. Jas. Smith 
in the chair; Christian Orendorff, John Reach, Andrew Rench, 
C. Swearingen, George Zwingly, 8. Hughes. By order the 
committee appointed Daniel Heaster to arbitrate and award on 
an affair of controversy now depending betwixt William Sits- 
ster and Christian Shneakenberger, in the room of Capt. Jona- 
then Inger, dec'd. 

“ Ordered, That Samuel Hughes and Andrew Rench do attend 
at Mr. Harry’s on Thursday next, in order to receive the ac- 
counts of necessaries supplied the rifle companies, and trans- 
mit the same to the treasurer in Philadelphia for payment. 

“The committee adjourn till the fourth Monday in this 
month, 

“December the 18th, 1775, the committee met; Jos. Smith 
in the ebair. 

“Christian Orendorff, Andrew W, Rench, George Zwingly, 
John Rench, John Sellars, Conrad Hogmire. 

* Agreed, That Capt. Shryock is to have one pound of pow- 
der and four pounds of lead, for which he was out in taking 
c 


“ Agreed, That cach captain of the two battalions is to have 
two pounds of powder and six pounds of lead, to be applied 
only to the use of the public in case of an invasion, and to be 
returned if demanded. 

“ Agreed, That if Capt. H—— comes home before the first 
day of January next, and does not come to this committee upon 
the complaint of Lieut, William Hyser, Adam Smith, and John 
Oster, he then shull be sent for. 

“The committee was called on the 1th of January, 1776, 
Samuel Hughes in the chair. 

“Capts. Hogmire, Smith, Swearingen, aud Rench, Messrs. 
Zwingly, Sellars, Tohn Rench. Dr. S——, who made his es- 
cape from Frederick Town, was brought before the committee, 
and several letters of consequence from Dr. C—— to the ene- 
mies of America in the back country were found with him. 

“ Resolved, That the said Dr. S—— be sent under safe guard 
to the congress. 

“The committee adjourns till Monday next. 

“The committee met, according to adjournment, January 15. 
Present, Joseph Smith in chair; Jobn Rench, C. Hogmire, 
James Smith, A. Rench, Jobn Sellars, C. Orendorff, G. Zwingly, 
8. Hughes. 

“ Ordered, That Henry Yost be supplied with six pounds of 
powder to prove his muskets with. 

“The committee adjourned until the first Monday in Febru- 
ary. 

“The committee met, according to adjournment, on Mon- 
day, Feb. 5, 1776. Present, Jobn Stull, Esq., in the ebair; A. 
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Rench, John Sellars, ©. Hogmire, C. Swearingen, G, Zwingly, 
Saml. Hughes, John Reneh, E. Cox, Wm. Yates, Win. Baird. 

“ Ordered, That Thomas Brooke be clerk to this committee. 
The committee proceed to the trial of Capt. 5. IL , and 
after examination of the evidence do honorably acquit him, 
they not being able to make anything appear against him. 
Henry Y¥ having been charged with making use or selling 
the powder allowed him by this committee to prove his mus- 
kets, is honorably acquitted, as he has fully satisfied the eom- 
mittee he is elear of the charge. 

“ Ordered, That Basil Prather be recommended by this com- 
mittee as a captain, and Henry Prather as lieutenant, to the 
Continental Congress, 

“ The committee adjourns to the third Monday in this month, 

“The committee met, according to adjournment, the 19th 
February. Present, Maj. Joseph Smith, in chair; Col. John 
Stull, Majs. C. Swearingen and A, Rench, Capts. J, Sellars, C. 
Orendorff, C. Hogmire, Mr. John Rench, 

“Capt. Jobn Sellars and Lieut. M’Laugblin appointed to 
enquire what number of the country’s arms are in the hands 
of Capt. Baker, and to know what order they are in. 

“ Ordered, That Capt. 8. Hughes have nine pounds of powder 
to prove one of the cannon. 

“Ordered, That Mr. Moses Chapline be recommended by this 
committee to the Continental Congress as a fit person to take 
the command of a company as a captain in the service of his 
country. 

“ Ordered, That Lieut,-Col. Smith, of the Thirty-sixth Bat- 
talion, be recommended to the council of safety or convention of 
this provinee as first colonel to said battalion in the place of 
Col. Beall, who has refused his commiesion; and Capt. Oren- 
dorff as lieutenant colonel to said battalion, and Jno, Rey- 
nolds captain, and George Kefer first lieutenant to Capt. Oren- 
dorff’s company. 

“The committee adjourns to the first Monday in March. 

“The committee met, according to adjournment, the 4th 
March, 1776, Present, Capt. Conrad Hogmire io the chair; 
ol. John Stull, Capt. J. Sellars, John Rench, Capt. Samuel 
Hughes, Col. A, Rench, G,. Zwingly. 

“ Ordered, That the following persons hand about the asso- 
ciations: Thomas Brooks, George Demont, John Charlton, 
Joshua Barnes, Jas. Walling, J. Reneh, J. Sellars, David 
Jones, Jobn Barnett, J, Stull, Saml. Hughes, Peter Shelley, 
Daniel Perry, Jobn Reynolds. 

“* Ordered, That the captains of each hundred take an asso- 
ciation paper and present it to the inhabitants of their hundred 


“The committee met on Monday, the 18th March. Present, 

William Baird in the chair; John Stull, Conrad Hogmire, A. 
| Reneb, Michael Foekler, William Heyser. 

“ The committee was called the 6th of April, Present, Henry 
Shryovk in the ehair; Col. A. Rench, Capts, Michael Fockler, 
J. Sellars, William Heyser, Messra. J. Rench, C. Lantz. Was 
brought before this committee E—— and P—— G—, for 
speaking unbecoming word against the association, acknowl- 
edged their fault, and signed. 

“The committee adjourns to the 8th of April, nine o'clock. 

“The committee met, according to adjournment, on the Sth 
of April. Members present, Col. Beall in the chair; Charles 
Swearingen, M. Fockler, A. Rench, J. Sellars, C. Orendorff, 
W. Heyser, Henry Shryock, John Rench, G. Zwingly, Cc. 
Lantz, John Stull, Joseph Smith, C. Hogmire, J. Chapline, 
William Baird. 

“*Tx Councu, or Sarery, ANNAPOLIS, 
“4+March 28, 1776. 

“<Gentlemen,—The great difficulty we find in providing 
blankets for the regular forces raised for the defence of this 
provinee obliges us to apply to the committee of observation 
for the several counties and districts, earnestly requesting that 
they would use their endeavors to procure from the house- 
keeper: in their respective counties and districts all the 
blankets or rugs that they can with any convenience spare, for 
which the council will pay such prices os the committees 
shall agree on, as well ag any expense that may arise in col- 
lecting them together; and when you have procured any quan- 
tity, yon will send them to Annapolis, to Col. Smallwood, or, 
in his absence, to the commanding officer on this station, who 


wili receive the same, and give orders on the council for the 
payment thereof. 

«4 We hope that the friends to our cause in the county will 
contribute everything in their power to the comfortable sub- 
sistence of the soldiery in this respect; it will be an act of great 
hamanity, and render an essential service to the public. 

“© We are, Gentlemen, your most Ob servants, By order. 

“*Danter, or St. THos., Jennicer, PY 


“Tn consequence of the preceding letter from the honorable 
the council of safety of this province, we have, agreeably to their 
request, furnished them with what quantity of blankets and 
rugs the inhabitants of this district can with any convenience 


| spare, and a price estimated on them by this committee as fol- 


for signing, and make an exact account of those that sign and | 


those that refuse, with their reasons for refusing, Conocbeague 
hundred excepted, David Jones, J. Barnett, Balsar Mondy, and 
Matthias Oats being appointed for that purpose. 

“ Ordered, That Col. J. Stull, Capt. 8. Hughes, and Col. 
Joseph Smith be judges of the election for the choice of six 
members in the place of Capt. Hager (deceased}, Col, Samuel 
Beall, Col, Thomas Cresap, Mr. Joseph Chapline (who refused), 
Messrs. Cox and William Yates, who are taken into the upper 
hundred. 

“ Ordered, That Henry RK be kept under a guard of six 
men until sent to the Council of Safety for trial; but, in case 


he shall sign the association, enroll into some company, ask | 


pardon of this committee, and give good security for his good 
behavior for the future, to be released. 

“ Ordered, That the sheriff of Frederick County obtain a 
general warrant ov bis list of public levys and clergy for the 
last year. 

“The committee adjourns to the third Monday in this 
month, 


lows: 
% Sie 
Wim. Baird, 1 blanket......-..-..0:-s0008 Dolic re 
Jobn Parks, 1 rug... 0 12° 0 
Andrew Rench, | blanket. 0 12 6 
Simon Myer, ee 0, 15.0 
Philip Rymeby, 3 coverleta.. eet See Loe. 
Geo, Fry, 1 blanket.......... a 0) Savane 
Felty Safety, 1 blanket.. en BOP Seat: 
Jacob Lazear, ‘* VO rime be JS 
Joseph Birely, : coverlet.. ox) 2S IBD 
33 1 blanket... See ye 
Richard Davis, ( a7 ox HOE 10 "o 
Thos. Prather, as ay 1s80 
Ch’n Rhorer, < SIR fe ok oa 
Leonard Shryock, “ Oe lao 
Robert Guthrie, 1 coverlet. Ree a tip a) 
Christian Miller, fe pee HOS. 
Jacob Prunk, 1 mioket e 60 14 0 
Jacob Rohrer, of be 0 
Ellen Miller, “ Te o0e Oo 
Chas. Swearingen, 1 blanket. 42 oe Oa kam 
Ch’ ‘a Eversole, pr uG a Be 1) 
rs 1 quilt....., +, 60. 15: 0 
os “ 1 coverlet.. oe NG Lice 
John Ingram, 1 blanket... ae Ow ne <0 
Adam Grimer, 2 blankets... 0 aes Ie 
Wu. Douglass, 1 blanket....... Ot 0 10 0 
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Matthias Need, 1 Diankel. eeuddu casas eee, (0) 13) 0 
Michael Ott, ome Bs 0 
John Peagen, = OAnG 0 
“ “ “ iT} 16 0 
Jerentiah Wells, “ 0 10 0 
Joseph Rench, Ly 0 11 4 
Zach’ Spires, © 0 10 0 
Matthias Nead, 0 10 0 
Henry Startzman, “ 0 12 6 
George Swingly, “ 0 16 0 
George Hoffman, “ iki 6 
Jacob Brumbaugh, “ 2) 18? 0 
Michael Miller, =“ 42. 17 0 
George Hartte, 0 18 0 
Jobn Roltrer, ¥ 20 10 0 
Christ’r Burgard, “ 0 12 0 
Jacob Good, 1 rug......... 1 16 0 
John Rench, 1 blanket. O° -ES= 6 
John Stull, by 0 14 0 


“Received of Conrad Sheitz forty-four blankets for the use 
of this province, which were delivered him by the committee of 
Observation of Elizabeth Town district. 

“Received by me this 12th day of April, 1776. 

“Gro. Stricker. 


“Col. John Stull, Received the remaining seven blankets, for 
the use of the province. Col. Stull delivered 112 lbs. Powder 
(belonging to the public) to Capt. Burgess, in order to prove 
the cannon at D. & 8. Hughes’ works. 

“Ordered, That the said quantity remain in the possession 
of D. & S. Hughes until this committee gives further order 
thereon. 

“The committee adjourns till Saturday next, two o’clock. 

“The committee met according to adjournment. Present, 
Col. Samuel Beall in the chair; Joseph Smith, John Keller, 
Mich’l Fockler, Wm. Heyser, John Stull, Henry Shryock, A. 
Rench, Christian Lantz, @. Zwingly, J. Rench, Conrad Hog- 
wire, 


“The committee orders that Major Henry Shryock and Capt. 


Michael Fockler shall receive of Mr. Daniel Heister what 
money is in his hands, for arms and other necessaries pur- 
chased here for Capt. Mich’l Cresap's company, signed and 
ordered by the committee. 

“The committee adjourns to the 29th day of April. 

“April the 29, 1776, the committee met according to adjourn- 
ment, Present, Col. J. Smith, Geo. Swingly, 8. Hughes, Wm. 
Baird, John Rench, Saml. Beall, Jr., C. Swearingen, Ch’n 
Lantz, Wm. Heyser, Christian Orendorff, John Sellars, John 
Stull, Conrad Hogmire. Samuel Beall, Jr., chosen chairman, 
and James Clark appointed clerk. Appeared Mu. Henry 
Shryock gnd Joseph Chaplin. 

“ Resolved, That this committee do pay the clerk seven shil- 
lings and sixpence for each day that he shall attend, and 
that he consider himself under the ties of honor not to disclose 
or reveal the secrets of the said committee. 

“The committee adjourns to three o'clock in the afternoon. 

“The committee met according to adjournment. On motion, 
Resolved, That the several returns of non-enrollers and non- 
associators be considered [here follow sundry lists of the names 
of persons who refused to enroll or associate]. On motion 
that the committee sit at Sharpsburg once in three times, the 
committee concurs therewith. 

_ “The committee adjourns until the first Tuesday in May. 

“May 7, committee met according to adjournment. Mem- 
bers present, Col. S. Beall in the chair; Andrew Rench, G. 
Chaplin, Henry Shryock, C, Hogmire, S. Hughes, Wm. Heyser, 

Jobn Sellars, Chs. Swearingen, George Swingly, John Stull. 
Jomes Clark continued as clerk. It was resolved that no per- 
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sonal disputes and reflections should pass in committee. No 


| questions to be put and voted to without a motion being made 


and seconded. The committee adjourn. 

“ Resolved, That consideration he had of the summonses 
issued at the last committee for the appearance of sundry per- 
sons before them this day, to show cause why they do not en- 
roll and associate, 2nd deliver up their arms, in which the com- 
mittee concurred, and proceeded to examine the returns made 
thereon, when it appeared that sundry persons had due notice 
accordingly, and were called in turn. 

“And as such as have appeared not, or are not able to 
give any satisfactory reasons to this committee, why they did 
not or do not enroll and associate, and deliver up their arms, 
according to the resolve of the late convention in December 
last, be fined and proceeded against. 

“‘ The committee adjourned for half an hour, met accordingly, 
and adjourns to the morrow, to meet at 9 o’clk A.M. 

“Wednesday, 8 May, 1776. The committee met according to 
adjournment,—all the members present as on yesterday, except 
Capts. Hughes, Hogmire, and Sellars. Appeared Mr, John 
Reneh. 

“Ordered, That the sundry persons do pay the sums annexed 
to their names in one month from the date hereof, and deliver 
up their fire arms immediately, if they have any, except pistols, 
to the several persons appointed to receive the same.” [Here 
fullows a long list of numes, with the fines annexed.} 

“This day Col. J. Stull made known to this committee that 
he received from the treasurer, Thomas Harwood, by order of 
the council of safety, £137 9s, 6d. current money, it being the 
sum due for 51 blankets purchased hy the committee for the 
use of the province, by order of the council of safety. 

“Ordered, That Captains James Walling, P’r. Reed, Basil 
Willigms, Michael Fookler, Martin Kershner, John Sellars, 5 
Hazhes, and ©. Hogmire be empowered by Warrant to receive 
the sundry sums of money heretofore assessed by this commit- 
tee agninst the several persous, as per lists to be made and an- 
nexed thereto, who have not enrolled, and the fire arms they 
may have from those who have not associated, agreeably to the 
resolution of this convention in December last, within each of 
their districts, to be made out in manner and form following: 

“+You are hereby authorized or empowered to receive from 
sundry persons the sums of money annexed to each of their 
several names, as per list hereunto annexed, at the end of one 
month from the date hereof, and such fire arms immediately, 
except pistols, that are or may be in their possession, or other- 
wise may be their or either of their properties, whenever found, 
and make return thereof; to sit next after the time afore- 
said, being the sums levied and assessed on them and each of 
them for not enrolling and associating, agreeably to the direc- 
tions of the convention of December Jast. And this shall be 
your authority. Given under my band this 8 of May 1776, by 
order of the committee." 

“The above warrant, with the separate lists of names and 


| sums annexed to the several gentlemen appointed for that pur- 


pose, to be by them collected, agreeably to the order of the 


committee. 
“The committee adjourned to the first Tuesday in June."? 


1Great difficulty was experienced at the beginning of the 
war in obtaining supplics; the arsenal at Annapolis was almost 
empty. To overcome these difficulties the convention gave 
encouragement and gratuities for the manufacture of saltpetre, 
materials for clothing, and munitions of war. Powder-mills 
were erected, and Col. Hughes, of Washington County, agreed 
to furnish cannon for the province, and established a foundry 
on the Potomac River, one mile above Georgetown, where the 
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While her sons were rendering gallant service to 
the cause of American ltberty in a distant section of 
the country, Frederick itself was threatened with a 
formidable danger. As early as July, 1775, John 
Hanson, Jr., wrote to Peyton Randolph, of Virginia, 
the first president of the “ Continental Congress :” 
* There ig tao much reason to believe that an expedi- 


tion will be set on foot by the British and Tudians in | 


Canada against the western frontiers of this State 
(Maryland), Virginia, and Pennsylvania. Agents and 
allies of the king and parliament, of Gen. Gage and 
Lord Dunmore, it is believed in this place, are now 
operating with the Delaware and Shawnese Indians in 
Ohio, and bands in Kentucky and Canada, with a 
view to destroy our frontier towns and desolate our 
homes and firesides, 
vivilant eye on all such agents and emiss 
would be highly prudent to take early measures to 
supply the arsenal and barracks at Fredericktown with 


We are determined to keep a 


aries, but it 


arms and ammunition, to enable the male population 
to defend all the inhabitants, in case the emergency 
should arise in which it will become our solemn duty 
to act.” These fears were not without foundation. 
Governor Dunmore, of Virginia, who had been mak- 
ing ineffectual efforts to maintain the royal authority 


| 


in that colony, being at length forced to fly from | 


Williamsburg, 
man-of-war, and inaugurated a predatory warfare upon 
In- 
stigated by a ferocious spirit of revenge he reduced 
the town of Norfolk to ashes, and with the double 
desizn of cutting off communication between the 
Northern and Southern colonies, and of compelling a 
division of the Continental army under Washington, 
employed Dr. Juhn Connolly, a native of Lancaster, 
Pa., to incite the Indians to a war upon the fron- 
tier and to raise an army at Detroit, which was to 
seize Pittsburgh, and from this base invade the back 
settlements of Virginia and Maryland, After estab- 
lishing a strong post at Cumberland it was proposed 
to seize Alexandria, where Governor Dunmore was to 
meet them with a fleet aud a body of runaway slaves 
from the lower part of the Potomac. Alexandria was 


the coast, extending his operations to Maryland. 


sought refuge on board an Hnglish | 


to be strongly fortified, and communication cut off be- | 


tween the Northern and Southern colonies. 


first cannon were made in this country. A portion of the old 
stone building still remains, while broken fragments of cannon 
are at this time to be found in the etream of water that flows 
at the base of the building. Daniel and James Hughes, of 
the Antictam Tron-Works, in Washington County, and John 
Yonst, of Georgetown, also wade cannon for the Revolution. 
Shells and cannon were also manufactured at Catoetin Furnace, 
in Frederick County, by Jame: and Thomas Johnson during 
the Revolution, and some were used at the siege of Yorktown, 


Connolly was born and bred near Wright's Ferry, 
Pa., and according to Ormsby, led a roving life 
in the Illinois country “till he eould subsist there 
no longer.” He appeared at Pittsburgh a few years 
before the commencement of the Revolution, where 
he was introduced to Lord Dunmore, “ who traveled 
through the western country to sound the inclinations 
of the inhabitants as well as the Indians. Connolly, 
like a hungry wolf, closed with Dunmore a bargain 
that he would secure a considerable interest among the 
white inhabitants and the Indians on the frontier. 
{n consequence of this agreement my lord made him 
a deed of gift of two thousand acres of land at the 
Falls of Ohio.” Connolly showed himself a service- 
able agent in the border troubles between Virginia and 
Pennsylvania, and when the struggle with the mother- 
country began, willingly lent himself to the designs of 
Lord Dunmore. On the 25th of July, 1775, Con- 
nolly, who had been stationed at Fort Pitt, joined Lord 
Dunmore on board the “ Fowey" man-of-war, where 
the plan of attack already described was formed. Lord 
Dunmore feeling that it was necessary to secure the 
indorsement and authority of Gen. Gage, sent him to 
Boston, where Connolly presented the following pro- 
posals to the British commander : 


* Proposals for raising an Army to the Westward, and for effect- 
nelly obstrncting a Communication between the Souhern and 
Northern Governments, 


“As T have, by direction from bis Excelleney Lord Dunmore, 
prepared the Obio Indians to act in concert with me agninst 
his Majesty's enemies in that quarter, and have also dispatched 
intelligence to the different officers of the militia on the fron- 
tiers of Augusta County, in Virginia, giving them Lord Dun- 
wore’s assurances that such of them as shall hereafter evince 
their loyalty to bis Majesty by putting themselves under my 
command, when I sball appear among them with proper au- 
thority for that purpose, of a confirmation of titles to their 
lands, and the quantity of three hundred acres to all who 
should take up arms in the support of the constitution, when 
the present rebellion subsided, I will undertake to penetrate 
through Virginia, and join his Excellency Lord Dunmore at 
Alexandria early next spring, on the following conditions and 
authority : 

“Ist. That your Excellency will give me a commission to act 
as Major-commandant of sneh troops as T may raise and em- 
body on the frontiers, with a power to command to the west- 
ward and employ such serviceable French and English parti- 
sans as T ean employ by pecuniary rewards or otherwise, 

“2d. That your Excetleney will give orders to Captain Lord 
on the Illinois to remove himself, with the garrison antler his 
command, frou Fort Gage to Detroit, by the Aubache, bringing 
with him ull the artillery, stores, &c., &¢., to facilitate which 
undertaking be is to have authority to hire boats, horses, 
Frenchmen, Indians, &e., &e., to proceed with all possible ex- 
pedition on that route, as the weather may oceasionally permit, 
and to put himself under my command on his arrival at De- 
troit. 

“3d. That the commissary at Detroit sball be empowered to 
farnish such provision as I may judge necessary for the good 
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of the service, and that the commanding officer shall be in- 
structed to give every possible assistance in encouraging the 
French and Indians of that settlement to join me, 

“4th. That an officer of artillery be immediately sent with 
me to purene such route as T may find most expedient to gain 
Detroit, with orders to bave such pieces of light ordnance as 
way be thought requisite for the demolishing of Furt Dunmore 
and Fort Fincastle, if resistance should be made by the rebels 
in possession of those garrisons. 

Sth, That your Excellency will empower me to make such 
reasonable presents to the Indian chiefs and others as may urge 

them to act with vigor in the exeeution of my orders. 

“6th. Lhat your Excellency will send to Lord Dunmore such 
arms us nay be spared, in order to equip sach persons as may 
be willing to serve his Mujesty at our junction, in the vicinity 
of Alexandria, &e., &c. Tf your Excellency judges it expedient 
for the good of the service to furnish me with the authority 
and other requisites I huve mentioned, I shall embrace the 
eurliest opportunity of setting off for Canada, and shall imme- 
itiately dispateh Lord Dunmere’s armed schooner, which now 
awaits my commands, with an account of what your Excellency 
has done, and that I shall be ready, if practicable, to join your 
Lordship by the twentieth of April, at Alexandria, where the 
troops under my command may fortify themselves under the 
cover of the men of war on that station. 

“Tf, on the contrary, your Excellency should not approve of 
what I propose, you will be good enough to immediately honor 
we with your dispatches to the Earl of Dunmore, that I may 
return as early as possible.” 


Gen, Gage approved the design, and on the 14th 
or 15th of September, Connolly left Boston, and iv 
October again joined Dunmore, who, in accordance 
with the instructions of Gen. Gage, on the Sth of 
November granted him a commission as licutenant- 
colonel commandant of the Queen’s Royal Rangers, 
to be raised ‘in the back purts and Canada.” About 
the 13th of November he left Lord Dunmore on bis 
way to Detroit, where he expected to meet his com- 
mission and instructions. He was accompanied by 
Allan Cameron and Dr. Jobn Smith. The former, a 
native of Scotland, had left his country on account of 
an affair of honor, and had come to Virgivia with the 


intention of purchasing lands in that colony; but 


finding it difficult to pass through the back country, 
encouraged by Lord Dunmore and the promise of ad- 
vancement, he agreed to accept a commission as first 
lieutenant in the reeiment to be raised by Connolly. 
Dr. Smith, also a native of Scotland, had left Charles 
County, Md., for political reasons, intending to go to 
the Mississippi, but finding it impracticable he re- 
turned to Norfolk, where he was induced by Lord 
Dunmore by promises of preferment to accept the 
Appointment of surgeon under Connolly. 

The party, consisting of Connolly, Cameron, Smith, 
and a servant, departed from Norfolk on a flat-but- 
tomed schooner, intending to proceed in this vessel 
up the Chesapeake into Potomac River, and land if 
possible near to Dr. Smith’s house (about two wiles 
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below Cedar Point), on Port Tobaceo Creek, and to 
pass through the country on horseback uutil they 
reached Detroit, 

Fortunately, the people of Frederick County were 
on the alert, and to their vigilance was due the dis- 
covery and frustration of this well-conceived plot. 
Patrols and minute-men were constantly scouring the 
country, ready to apprise the inhabitants of the first 
sigus of danger, and Connolly and his companions 
happening to fall in with one of these parties near 
Hagerstown, and not being able to give a satistactory 
account of themselves, were arrested on suspicion and 
taken to Frederick. Cunnolly had concealed his papers 
in the mail piiliou-sticks, which were hollow, encased 
in tin plates covered with canvas. 

“When we arrived at Frederick,” says Smith, “we were 
stripped and searched again, and examined separately before 
the committee, where one of the most liberal, inveterste, and 
violent Rebels, named Sawuel Chase (son of a respectable and 
very worthy clergyman of this Province), a lawyerand a member 
of the Congress, presided, At this place we were nota litle 
alarued lest they should discuver our instructions, papers, &e., 
as they examined everything so strictly as to take our saddles 
to pieces, and take out the stuffing, and even rip open the sules 
of our boots, in vain, for the ubjeet of their search wos not 
found, although they so frequently handled what contained it. 
llowever, by some neglect of Col. Connolly's servant, an old 
torn piece of paper was found in his portmanteau, which diz- 
covered some part of our design; and then Col. Connolly, to 
prevent our falling immediate seerifices Lo» Mmuntick mob, ae- 


knowledged our comutissions. ‘The sertant, however, who was 


faithful to his trast, being allowed to go at large from the first 
of our confinement, took care to destroy the nail pillion-sticks 
containing the papers, Coumissions, and instruction=, which 
we diended so much being discovered, as soon us he could effect 
it with safity, whieb put an end to our anxiety and alarms on 
that accouht.” 

On the following day John Hanson, Jr.. chairman 
of the Committee of Observation, transwitted to the 
president of Congress copies of the examinations of 
the prisoners, a letter to Jolin Gibson, an early resi- 
dent of the region, a speech of Lord Dunmore to 
White-Eyes, an Indian chief, and Counolly’s pro- 
posals to Gen. Gaze. 

In the kutter part of December, Connolly was sent 
to Philadelphia under guard of Dr. Adam Fisher and 
ten privates, Smith wade bis escape just before this, 
but was recaptured in January, 1776, at Lith: Mead- 
ows, with a uumber of letters from Connolly to British 
officers and others, which he bad written while in con- 
finement at Frederick. Connolly was kept imprisoned 
for more than a year in Philadelphia, and was alter 
wards remuved to Baltimore. He was subsequently 
released on parole, but remained a prisuner until near 
the cluse of the war. 

Amony the companies raised in Frederick County 
in 1775 were those of Capts. William Blair, Wilham 
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Shields, Jacob Ambrose, and Benjamin Ogle. The 
“ game-eock” company of Capt. Blair, which went 
first to the front, was officered as follows: 


William Blair, captain ; Jacob Hockersmith, ensign; George 
Hockerswith, tirst lieutenant; Henry Williams, seeond lieuten- 
ant; William Curran, Jr., George Kelly, John Smith, Christian 
Crabbs, sergeants ; John Crabbs, George Matthews, Arthur Row, 
James Park, corporalz; Daniel McLean, drummer; and fifty- 
four privates. 

The Second Company, raised in 1775, William Shields, cap- 
tain; John Faires, first licutenant; Michael Hockersmith, sec- 
ond lieutenant; John Shields, ensign; Charles Robinson, 
James Shields, Sr., Patrick Haney, Robert Brown, sergeants; 
Moses Kennedy, John Hawk, John Long, Thomas Baird, cor- 
porals; and fifty-two privates. 

The Third Company, raised in 1775, Jacob Ambrose, cap- 


tain; Peter Shover, first lieutenant; Henry Bitzell, second | 


lieutenant; John Weller, ensign; Martin Bartz, Frederick 
Scbultz, John Gump, Casper Young, sergeants; John Protz- 
man, George Kuhn, Dominick Bradley, Lawrence Creager, 
corporals; John Shaw, drummer; Philip Weller, fifer; and 
fifty privates, 

The Fourth Company, raised in 1775, Benjamin Ogle, cap- 
tain; Henry Matthews, first lientenant; George Nead, second 
lieutenant; James Ogle, ensign; Jobo Syphers, Lawrence 
Protzman, Peter Leonard, Conrad Matthews, sergeants; Jacob 
Valentine, Adam Knaatf, Daniel Protzman, William Elder, son 
of Guy, corporals; John Roche, drammer; Daniel Linebaugh, 
fifer; aud fifty-two privates. 


These companies formed portions of the battalions 


which were raised in Frederick County, and they were. 


conspicuous during the war for their ardent devotion 
and steady valor." 

On the 7th of December, 1775, the Maryland Con- 
vention assembled, and immediately set about the 
formation of a military force tor the protection of the 
province. After appointing Messrs. Charles Beatty, 
James Johnson, and John Hanson, Jr., a committee 
to establish a gun-lock manufaetory at Frederick, they 
resolved on the Ist of January, 1776, that fourteen 
hundred and forty-four men should be raised for the 
defense of the province, that cight companies of the 
troops, of sixty-eight privates each, should be formed 
into a battalion, and that the remainder should be 
divided into companies of one hundred each. Wil- 


1 On the 8th of December, 1775, the Convention, by resolu- 
tion, appropriated two huodred pounds currency for building a 
strong log jail in Fredericktown, thirty feet long, twenty 
broad, to be lined with two-inch planks, two stories, with split 
logs and plank floors, the upper story to be divided into three 
rooms, with a stove ineach, That a small house be built fora 
keeper and guard, and that the treasurer of the Western Shore 
pay to James Johnson and Thomas Beatty the said sum. The 
jail was built as directed on Second Street, a few perches enst of 
the present Mechanics’ Bank, and the logs were fastened by 
iron bolts made by Frank Mantz, a Tory blacksmith, and was 
used a3 such during the continuance of the war, after which it 


was converted into a stable, a part of which remained standing | 


in 1846. 


liam Smallwood wag elected colonel of the first bat- 

talion, Francis Ware lieutenant-colonel, Thomas Price 

(who commanded the second company of Frederick 

riflemen) first major, and Mordecai Gist (of Balti- 

more) second major. The province was then divided 
into districts, and a brigadier-general was assigned to 
the command in each. Frederick County constituted 
the Third District, and was placed under the command 
of Thomas Johnson, Jr., who ranked as the first 
brigadier-general. The officers of militia for Frederick 

County were as follows: 

First Battalion.—Charles Beatty, colonel ; William Beatty, lieu- 
tenant-colonel; Ludwick Weltner, first major; Benjamin 
Johnson, second; Louis Bush, quartermaster. Second 
Battalion.—James Johnson, colonel; Joseph Wood, lieu- 
tenant-colonel; Benjamin Ogle, first major; Roger John- 
son, second; Azel Waters, quartermaster. Third Bat- 
talion.—Jacob Good, colonel; William Blair, lieutenant- 
colonel; Samuel Shaw, first major; William Shields, 
second; Joseph McKillip, quartermaster. Fourth Bat- 
talion.— Baker Johnson, colonel; William Luckett, lieu- 
tenant-colonel ; Jacob Miller, first major; Henry Darnall, 
second; Nicholas Tice, quartermaster. Lower District 
—Lower Batialion.—John Murdock, colonel; Thomas 
Johns, lieutenant-colonel; Richard Brooks, first major; 
William Deakins, second; Richard Thompson, quarter- 
master. Upper Battalion—Zadock Magruder, colonel; 
Charles G. Griffith, lieutenant-colonel; Francis Deakins, 
first major; Richard Crabb, second; Samuel Davall, 
quartermaster, Upper District.—Firet Battalion —John 
Stull, colonel; Andrew Rench, lieutenant-colonel; Henry 
Shryock, first mijor; George Woltz, second; Elie Wil- 
liams, quartermaster. Second Battalion.—Dr. Samuel 
Beall, colonel; Joseph Smith, lieutenant-colonel; Rich- 
ard Davis, first major; Charles Swearingen, second; James 
Chapline, qaartermaster.? 

Independence of Great Britain was not generally 
desired at the beginning of the troubles. All the con- 
ventions of the province had, down to June, 1776, 
met and adjourned without the expression of a single 
opinion in its favor. Time was requisite to convince 
the great mass of the people of the necessity of a 
complete separation from the parent-country and 
the establishment of independent governments. The 
ablest pens were employed throughout the colonies in 
the winter and spring of 1776 on this momentous 
subject. In Maryland, under the influence of Chase, 
Paca, Johnson, and Robert Goldsborough, the strong- 
est opposition was gradually waning.® 


2In March, 1776, powder belonging to the province was 
stored in the market-house at Frederick, The first prisoners 
confined in Frederick arrived there from North Carolina in 
May, 1776. 

3 As an illustration of the determined spirit which animated 
the representative men of Western Maryland at this period 
the following incident is worthy of preservation. Some time 
after the commencement of hostilities, but long before the 
Declaration uf Independence, Mr. Eden, the last proprietary 
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On the 7th of June, 1776, Richard Henry Lee, of | 


Virginia, submitted to Congress a resolution declaring 
«That the United Colonies are and ought to be free 
and independent States; that they are absolved from 
all allegiance to the British crown ; and that all polit- 
ical connection between them and the State of Great 
Britain is and ought to be totally dissolved.” On 
the 11th of June, Matthew Tilghman, ‘Thomas Stone, 
and John Rogers wrote to the Council of Safety for 
instructions, and asking that the county committees 
call the people together to express their sentiments 
on the question of independence. In response the 
freemen of Frederick County, June 17th, unani- 
mously resolved, ‘That what may be recommended 
by a majority of the Congress, equally delegated by the 
people of the United Colonies, we will, at the hazard 
of our lives and fortunes, support and maintain; and 


that every resolution of the Convention tending to | 


separate this Province from a majority of the colonies, 
without the consent of the people, is destructive to 
our internal safety and big with public ruin.” The 
freemen of the upper district of Frederick County 
“resolved unanimously” that they would “ support 
the union of the colonies” with their “lives and for- 
tunes.” 

The same spirit was manifested in all the counties, 
and urged forward by these expressions of the popular 
will, the Convention repealed its former resolutions 


and authorized the Maryland representatives in Con- 
gress to concur with the other United Colonies in’ 


such measures as should be “ adjudged necessary for 
securing the liberties of America.” These instruc- 


Governor of Maryland, requested Barrister Carroll to invite 
Thomas Johnson, afterwards of Frederick, and Samuel Chase, 
to dine at the Mr. Chase and Mr. 
Johuson were among the most distinguished of the Whig 
leaders of the time, and the invitation occasioned some little 
embarrassment. The difficulty was finally solved by invit- 
ing the Governor, Messrs. Johnson and Chase, and other 
distinguished gentlemen to Mr. Carroll's. Shortly after the 
company sat down to dinner the Governor said, “ It is un- 
derstood in England that the Congress are about forming a 
treaty of alliance with France.” A momentary silence pre- 
vailed, when Mr, Johnson answered, “ Governor, we will an- 
wer your question, provided you will answer one for us.” The 
Governor assenting to this proposition, Mr. Johuson said, 
“Well, sir, we will candidly acknowledge that overtures have 
been made to France, but that they are not yet accepted. 
Now, sir, we understand that the king, your master, is about 
subsidizing a large body of Hessians to join his forces to come 
over to out our throats.” 
Teport was true. Mr. Johnson immediately rejoined in the fol- 
lowing words, ‘‘ The first Hessian soldier that puts his foot on 
the American shore will absolve me from all allegiance to Great 
Britain.” Chase exclaimed, ‘ By G—d, I am for declaring our- 
selves independent.” ‘The Governor immediately dropped his 
knife and fork, and did not eat another mouthful, 


Government House, 


He answered that he believed the | 


tions were followed on the 4th of July by the adop- 
tion by Congress of the Declaration of Independence, 
and the decisive step having thus been taken, Mary- 
land at once proceeded to strengthen her military 
force. The Convention determined to raise 3405 
men—the proportion authorized hy Congress—to form 
a flying camp to act with the militia of Pennsyl- 
vania and Delaware in service in the Middle Depart- 
ment (from New York to Maryland, both included) 
until the Ist of December following. This force was 
to be divided into four battalions of nine companies 
each, of which nine were to be furnished by Frederick 
County, five by Anne Arundel, four by Baltimore, 
three by Prince George's, two each by Charles, Har- 
ford, Cecil, Kent, Queer Anne's, and Caroline, and 
one each from St. Mary's, Calvert, and Talbot; the 
whole to be commanded by Brig.-Gen. Thomas John- 
sop, Jr.? 

On the 4th of July, the Convention “ being of the 
opinion that it is of very great importance to the wel- 
fare of this province that it should not be deprived of 
the advice and assistance of the said Thomas John- 
son in the public councils of the United Colonies, and 
that his place can be supplied with less inconvenience 
in the military than in the civil department, therefore, 
resolved, that a brigadier-general should be elected by 
ballot in the room of the said Thomas Johnson, Esq.,” 
and John Dent was elected to fill the vacancy. He 
resigned shortly afterwards, and Gen. Beall was 
chosen. Otho H. Williams was elected colonel of 
the Frederick County battalion, but declined the ap- 
pointment, because of his previous acceptance of a 
commission as major in a United States rifle bat- 
talion. 

The battalion composing Frederick County's con- 
tribution to the Flying Camp was largely composed of 
Germans, and rendered valuable service in the en- 
suing campaign.’ 

In addition to this battalion, the Convention by 
another resolve, in obedience to a requisition of Con- 
gress, passed on the 27th of June, directed two com- 
panies of riflemen to be raised, one in Harford County, 
and the other in Frederick, and four companies of 


1 The parade-ground and place of rendezvous of the Frederick 
County troops was Gantt’s Common, near Frederick Town. 

2 Many of the descendants of the brave soldiers composing 
the battalion ure to be found in Frederick, Washington, and 
Carroll Counties. Jacob Sheets, who built Sheets’ mill on 
Piney Creek, in Carroll County, was a private in Capt. Balt- 
zell’s company. His descendants reside in the Tom’s Creek 
Valley, near Emmittsburg. Among the German families promi- 
nent in the Revolutionary annals of Western Maryland are the 
Hockersmiths, the Williamses, the Baltzells, the Creagers, the 
Steiners, and the Millers. 
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Germans, two in Baltimore County and two in Fred- 
erick. 

In the battle of Harlem Heights, on the 16th of 
September following, Griffith’s and Richardson's regi- 
ments, of Gen. Beale’s brigade of the Maryland Fly- 
ing Camp, with Maj. Price’s three independent compa- 
nies, greatly distinguished themselves. A letter from 
headquarters, dated September 17th, says, “ Never 
did troops go to the field with more cheerfulness and 
alacrity, when there began a heavy fire on both sides. 
It continued about one hour, when our brave South- 
ero troops dislodged them from their posts ; the enemy 
rallied, and our men beat them the second time. 
They rallied again; our troops drove them the third 
time, und were rushing on them, but the enemy got 
on an eminence, and our troops were ordered to re- 
treat, the general considering there might be a large 
number of the enemy behind the hill concealed, which 
was the case.” 

On the 19th of September, by a general order, the 
six independent companies under Maj. Price were 
attached to the battalion. By the army returns of 
September 21st, Gen. Beale’s brigade of militia, con- 
sisting of Griffith's, Hall's, Richardson's, and Ewing's 
regiments, had a total rauk and file of 2189 men, 
of which number only 1717 were present and fit for 
duty. At this time over half the Maryland troops 
were sick and unfit for service, but those who were 
able to take part in the campaign did not fail to 
render a good account of themselves in every engage- 
ment with the enemy. After the battle of White 
Plains, in which Beale’s brigade displayed great nerve 
and steadiness, Col. Moses Ruwlings' rifle regiment 
was sent to reinforce Fort Washington. 

This regiment was composed of four companies of 
Virginians and four of Marylanders, and were at first 
commanded by Col. Stephenson, of Virginia, who was 
succeeded by Lieut.-Cul. Rawlings, Two of the com- 
pavies were those raised in Frederick by Cresap and 
Price at the beginning of hostilities, and were subse- 


| 


| 


Frederick County riflemen displayed all the nerve 
and courage of veterans. About four hundred Mary- 
landers were taken prisoners, among whom were Col. 
Rawlings, Maj. Otho H. Williams, and Lieut. Peter 
Contee Hanson, who died a prisoner in New York, 
Lawrence [verhart, of Frederick, and some of his 
men escaped in a boat after the surrender. The loss 
of the enemy was nearly nine hundred killed and 
wounded, more than half of which was sustained in 
the attack upon Rawlings’ riflemen, Some authori- 
ties put the loss even higher. Gordoo in his “ His- 


tory of the American Revolution,” says, “it cost 
| Knyphausen ‘near upon eight hundred meu’ to force 


quently commanded by Capt. Philemon Griffith and | 


Capt. Richard Davis. The other two companies were 
commanded by Capt. Thomas Beale and Capt. Smith, 
and were raised the former in Frederick, the latter in 
Hartford County. Fort Washington was attacked on 
the 16th of November (1776) by a large force of the 
enemy, and captured ufter a struggle, in which the 


1 Tbe four companies of Germaus raised were commanded 
respectively by Capts. Heiser, Gray bill, Fister, and Keeports, 
Together with four companies raised in Pennsylvania they 
formed a regiment, and were officered by Cul. Mansegger, of 
Pennsylvania, and Lieut.-Col. Geo. Stricker and Maj. Weltner, 
of Frederick County. 


the ‘single regiment of Rawlings’ back.’ ” 

In Green’s * Life of Greene” the author says, ‘* Had 
Rawlings been supported, Knyphausen could not haye 
guined the north lines. But the men refused to man 
them, and crowded into the redoubt, where they be- 
came a compact mass for the enemy’s guns. The de- 
fense on the east was still more irresolute, and there 
are questions connected with that on the south which 
will, it is probuble, never be solved. But had it been 
like that of Rawlings’ riflemen it would have well- 
nigh crippled the enemy.” Gen. Washington, in a 
letter to his brother, John A. Washington, dated Noy. 
19, 1776, in referring to the capture of Fort Wash- 
ington, only mentions the services rendered by Raw- 
lings’ regiment. He remarks, “ The enemy have 
suffered greatly on the north side of Fort Washington. 
Col. Rawlings’ regiment (late Haugh Stephenson's) 
was posted there, and behaved with great spirit.” 

While the representatives of Western Maryland 
were thus winning distinction where the soldiers of 
some other sections only earned disgrace, many im- 
portant events had occurred at home. The shadow 
of the proprietary government having vanished by 
the departure of Governor Eden, the Convention, in 
pursuance of instructions from the several counties, 
resolved upon the establishment of a permanent form 
of government. For this purpose a new Convention 
was to be elected, consisting of four representatives 
from each district of Frederick County, four from 
each of the other counties, and two each from An- 
napolis and Baltimore Town. In pursuance of these 
resolutions, elections were held throughout Maryland 
on the Ist of August, 1776, for delegates to a Gon- 
vention, which assembled at Aunapolis on the 14th of 
the same month, for the purpose of framing a State 
constitution and bill of rights. On the 6th of Sep- 
tember the Convention divided Frederick County, and 
erected out of parts of it the new counties of Wash- 
ington and Montgomery ; the former nawed after the 
commander-in-chief of the army, and the latter after 
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Gen. Richard Montgomery, who was killed in the at-— 


tack on Quebec. The declaration of rights and the 
constitution having been formally adopted, the new 
government was organized on the 13th of February, 
1777, by the election of Thomas Johnson, afterwards 
of Frederick County, as the first Governor of the State. 
In the mean time Congress, dismayed by the successive 
disasters which had overtaken the American arms, had 
adjourned to Baltimore, and a general feeling of de- 
spondeney prevailed. Washington’s troops were re- 
duced to a mere handful, and it was uncertain whether 
he would be able to obtain reinforcements. Disap- 
pointed in his hopes from New Jersey, where the 
spirit of disaffection was prevalent, he could not tell 
what reliance could be placed on Pennsylvania and 
Maryland. In the latter State he was not disap- 
pointed, and so soon as intelligence was received of 
his retreat through the Jerseys every preparation was 
made to sustain him. Congress dispatched Col. 
Rwing, of the Maryland Flying Camp, on the 9th of 
December, to the Maryland Council of Safety with 
the news of the disasters that had overtaken the 
army, and immediately the militia of Cecil, Balti- 
more, Harford, and Frederick Counties were put in 
motion for the seat of war. 

On the Ist of December (1776), the term of en- 
listment of Gen. Beall's Maryland Brigade of the 
Flying Camp expired, and, owing to the unpopularity 


of their commander, Washington was compelled to | 


discharge the greater portion in the face of the enemy. 
Some few remained as volunteers, and many re-enlisted 
after their return to the State. Maj. Gist’s regiment, 
however, the seven independent companies, and the 
two artillery companies, with the Maryland part of the 
rifle and German regiments,—four companies in each, 
—making a total of 2280 men, all re-enlisted for three 
years on the Continental plan. On the 19th of Janu- 
ary, 1777, Washington made another appeal for rein- 
forcement, and on the 25th the militia of Frederick and 
other counties, under the command of Thomas Johnson, 
were ordered to join Gen. Washington at once in the 
Jerseys. The Legislature also immediately took steps 
to raise reeruits, and barracks were ordered to be 
erected in I'rederick and at other points for their ac- 
commodation while preparing for the army. In con- 
sequence of an apprehended attack, all the powder 
and military stores were removed in February from 
- Annapolis to Frederick, and the prisoners confined at 
Baltimore were sent to the same point, and placed in 
charge of Lieut. William Beatty." 


1 In August, Lieut. Beatty was promoted to a captaincy in 


As the spring of 1777 opened the urgent necessity 
of reinforcing the army became apparent, and in ae- 
cordance with Washington's request Maryland raised 
five full regiments of infantry, in addition to the two she 
already had in the field, These seven regiments, with 
the German battalion, part of which had been raised 
in Frederick County, were divided into two brigades ; 
one, composed of three regiments and the German 
battalion, was placed under the command of Chevalier 
Deborre, and the other, formed of the four remaining 
regiments, was assigned to Gen. Smallwood.? 

These troops all participated in the campaign of 
1777, and well sustained the reputation of the Mary- 
land line. 

Early in the following year, 1778, in accordance with 
the earnest request of Congress, the Legislature passed 
an act to raise 2902 men, including the two artillery 
companies already in camp and the volunteers already 
on hand within the State. To insure their speedy 
enlistment, the Legislature apportioned to each county 


the number of men required according to the number 


of militia in each. The proportion assigned to Fred- 
erick was 309, to Washington 120, and to Montgomery 
156. 

About this period hostilities broke out along the 
Western frontier with the Indians, Tories, refugees, 
and other border desperadoes. ‘To suppress the out- 
rages committed by them, Washington fitted out three 
expeditions,—the first from Fort Schuyler, under 
Col. Van Schaick, the second under Gen. Sullivan, 
and the third under Col. Brodhead, from Pittsburgh, 
up the Allegany,—against the Mingo, Muncey, and 
Seneca tribes. The force under Brodhead consisted 
of the militia of Washington and Montgomery Coun- 
ties, in Maryland, under the command of Col. Beatty, 
and the militia of Virginia and Pennsylvania. To 
supply this force with provisions Maryland pressed 
into service fifty wagons, and on the 5th of August 


Washington. He was succeeded by Col. Rawlings, and in 
August the prisoners were removed to Sharpsburg and placed 
in charge of Lieut. Charles Hughes. 

2 Late in December, 1777, the commander of Frederick, Col. 
Beatty, received one hundred prisoners, whom he was com- 
pelled to confine in jail until Fort Frederick was fitted up for 
their reception. Late in the afternoon of Christmas-day they 
set fire to the jail, and upon the alarm being given the colonel 
ordered every man to arm himself as quick as possible, and 
upon reaching the jail-yard the gate was opened by the jailer, 
and about one-third of the prisoners attempted to make their es- 
cape, Which compelled the small party of militia to charge them 
and knock them down with their arms, which had the effect of 
driving them back. They were finally removed to the Tory 
House and the fire put out, with little damage. A few days 
after this they threatened to break out, but were told that they 


the First Maryland Regiment, and joined the army under | would be sacrificed, which put an end to the disturbance, 
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(1778) loaded them with stores, ete., in Washington 
County, and sent them to Carlisle, Pa.’ 

Early in December, 1778, Washington distributed 
his troops in winter-quarters in a line of cantonments 
from Long Island Sound to the Delaware. The Mary- 
landers, under Lord Stirling, were near Middlebrook, 
in the Jerseys, and Frederick and Hagerstown were 
oceupied by Baylor's regiment of cavalry. In May, 
1779, Col. Moses Rawlings was ordered to march to 
Fort Pitt, and in consequence of the refusal of Gen. 
Washington to place the German regiment under his 
command he resigned, and Capt, Beale was placed in 
command at Frederick. ‘The German battalion and 
Rawlings’ rifle regiment during the same year were 
merged into one regiment, known as the Highth 
Maryland. The Frederick troops were actively ep- 
gaged in the campaign of 1779, and were transferred 


with the rest of the Maryland line in 1780 to the | 


South, where they once more illustrated the quality 
of Maryland courage? 

After.the defeat of Gen. Gates and the advance of 
Lord Cornwallis into the interior of North Carolina, 
on the 16th of October, 1780, Gen. Leslie sailed 
from New York with about three thousand troops, 
with orders to penetrate into Virginia and await the 
orders of Lord Cornwallis. Leslie entered the Ches- 
apeuke, and took possession of Norfolk and Ports- 
mouth. His expedition formed part of a design to 


invade the Western frontier und to release a large | 


1 After the Maryland militia returned from New Jersey, a 
draft was ordered of one company from each regiment in the 
State. The regiment commanded by Cu). James Johnson, in the 
upper part of the county, was mustered on the appointed day, 
when a sufficient number of men turned out, and double the 
required number of officers, among whom were two captains 
nawed Smith and Creager. The question now arose who should 
tuke command of the company, and it was agreed to by decided 
by throwing upadollar, Accordingly it was done, anid Creager 
was the fortanate winner, With a magnauimity worthy of im- 
itation he addressed himself to Smith: ‘Sir, I have won the 
command, but, as you are the oldest and most experienced offi- 
cer, you must take the command, and J will act as your licu- 
tenant.” The arrangement was reluctantly agreed to, aud the 
eompany 80 efficered marched to beadquarters, 

2 In March, 1778, Gen. Greene accepted the appointment of 
quartermaster-general of the army, and soon aftér established 
his department in Maryland for the collection of military sup- 
plies fur the army. On the 10th of September, 1779, he ap- 
pointed Thomas Richardson assistant commissary of purchases 
four Montgomery, Prince George's, Charles, and St. Mary's; 
George Murdock for Frederick ; and Moses Rawlings for Wasb- 
ington County, On September 13th, Gen. Greene appointed 
Charles Beatty depaty quartermaster-general for Frederick 
County; on the following day, Richard Butler and Nicholas 
Tice deputy quartermusters for Frederick; on the 17th, John 
Greer assistant deputy quartermaster-general for the lower part 
of Frederick and the upper part of Baltimore Counties, and 
Henry Shryock the same for Washington County. 


number of British prisoners who were confined at 
this time in Winchester, Strasburg, Leesburg, Sharps- 
burg, Port Frederick, and Frederick. Gen. Johns- 
ton, with a large force of the enemy, was to operate in 
the neighborhood of Pittsburgh, while Col. Connolly, 
who had been exchanged for Lieut.-Col. Nathaniel 
Ramsey, with the aid of Gen. Leslie and the Tories 
and refugees on the frontiers and the Wastern Shore, 
was to co-operate with him. And to procure the aid 
and assistance of the loyalists in the campaign of 
1781, in pursuanee of instructions from the king, Sir 
Henry Clinton in February issued a commission to 
William Franklin, Governor of New Jersey, Josiah 
Martin, Governor of North Carolina, Timothy Rug- 
gles, Daniel Coxe, George Duncan Ludlow, Edward 
Lutwyche, George Romer, George Leonard, Anthony 
Stewart, and Robert Alexander, constituting them a 
board of directors for the control and management of 
the * Associated Loyalists of America.” The board 
of directors of this association were authorized to 
employ “such of his majesty’s faithful subjects in 
North America as may be willing to associate under 
their direction, for the purpose of annoying the sea- 
coasts of the revolted provinces and distressing their 
trade, either in co-operation with his majesty's land 
and sea forces, or by making diversions in their favor 
when they are carrying on operations in other parts.” 
Large numbers of the Tories were enrolled on the 
frontier, on the Hastern Shore, and in the neizhbor- 
ing States to execute the royal commission of robbing 
and murdering the inhabitants, When the conspiracy 
was providentially discovered at Frederick. It is 
stated that a disguised British officer was to meet a 
messenger of the enemy at a designated place, to put 
him in possession of all the plans relating to the con- 
spiracy. The watchfulness of the Americans deterred 
the officer from fulfilling his 
appointment, and the papers 
fell into the hands of a patri- 
otic officer, “ who, by a sin- 
gular coincidence, was at that 
moment standing where the 
Tory messenger expected his 
correspondent.” The plot and 
the names of the prominent 
conspirators were at once dis- 
closed, and secret and efficient 
measures were instantly taken 
to put them under arrest, 
Numbers were accordingly arrested and imprisoned, 
and on the 25th of July, Peter Sueman, Nicholas 
Andrews, John George Graves, Yost Plecker, Adam 
Graves, Henry Shett, and Casper Fritchie were 
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brought to trial before a special court at Frederick- 
town, consisting of Alexander Contee Hanson, after- 
wards Chancellor of the State, Col. James Johnson, 
and Upton Sheredine. After an impartial trial they 
were found guilty of high treason, in “ enlisting men 
for the service of the king of Great Britain and ad- 
ministering-an oath to them to bear true allegiance to 
the said king, and to obey his officers when called on.” 

The following sentence was delivered by Judge 
Hanson : 


“Peter Sueman, Nicholas Andrews, John George Graves, 
Yost Plecker, Adam Graves, Henry Shett, Casper Fritchie, at~- 
tend. Ithus been suggested to the court that notwithstanding 
your guilt has been ascertained by an impartial jury, you con- 
sider the proceedings aguinst you nothing more than solemn 
mockery, and have adopted a vain idea, propagated by the 
enemies of this country, that she dare not punish her un- 
natural subjects for engaging in the service of Great Britain. 
From theatrange nsensibility you have heretofore discovered, 
T was indeed led to conclude that you were under a delusion, 

_ which might prove fatal to your prospects of happiness here- 
after. I think it is my duty, thexéfore, to explain to you your 
real situation. ‘The crime you have been convicted of, upon 

‘the fullest and clearest testimony, is of such a nature that you 
cannot, ought not, to look for a pardon, Had it pleased 
heaven to permit the full exeoution of your unnatural designs, 
the miseries to be experienced by your devoted country would 
have beep dreadful even in the contemplation. The ends of pub- 
lie justice, the dictates of policy, and the feelings of humanity 
all require that you should exbibit an awful example to your 
fellow-subjects, and the dignity of the State, with everything 
that can interest the heart of man, calls aloud for your punish- 
ment. If the eonsideration of approaching fate can inspire 
proper sentiments, you will pour forth your thanks to that 
watehfal Providenes which has arrested you at an carly state 
of guilt. And you will employ the short time you have to 


live in endeavoring, by a sincere penitence, to obtain pardon | 


from the Almighty Being, who is to sit in judgment upon you, 
upon me, and all mankind. 

“IT must now perform the terrible task of denouncing the 
terrible punishment ordained for high treason. 

“You, Peter Sueman, Nicholas Andrews, Yost Plecker, Adam 
Graves, Henry Shett, John George Graves, and Casper Fritchie, 
and each of you, attind to your sentence. You sball be carried 
to the gaol of Fredericktown, and be hunged therein; you shall 
be cut down to the earth alive, and your entrails shall be taken 
out and burnt while you are yet alive, your heads shall be cut off, 
your body shal} be divided into four parts, and your heads and 
quarters shall be placed where his excellency the Governor 
shall appoint, So Lord have merey apon your poor souls.” 


Three of the number were executed in the court- 
house yard at Frederick, the remainder having been 


pardoned." 


2 At various times judgment of outlawry for treason was 
rendered in the General Court at Annapolis against about one 
hundred leading ‘Tories, among whom were Daniel Dulany, of 
Daniel, Daniel Dulany, of Walter, Lloyd Dulany, Jonathan 
Boucher, Henry Addison, William Edmiston, Jobn Montgom- 
ery, Bennett Allen, Authony Stewart, Walter Dulany, Philip 
Key, of Frederick County, and William Dickson, of Mont- 
gomery County. 


| bard cash do it, for Tam in great want of it, 


| well, 
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The Southern campaign of 1781 under Gen. 
Greene turned the tide of war in favor of the Amer- 
ican cause. ‘The brunt of this campaign was borne 
by the Maryland line, and although it does not come 
within the scope of the present work to follow in de- 
tail the operations which resulted in the virtual recov- 
ery of the South from the British armies, it can be 
said without exaggeration that no troops contributed 
so largely to the accomplishment of these important 
ends as those from Maryland. The Maryland line 
was the “Stonewall” legion of every contest, and 
came out of every conflict with fresh honors and dis- 
tinction. In the battle of Eutaw Springs, which was 
one of the most desperate battles of the war, they 
displayed a gallantry that drew from Gen. Greene the 
highest expressions of admiration, and to their charge, 
“exceeding anything he ever saw,” he ascribed the 
success which attended the Americans in the earlier 
part of the day. The following letter from a gallant 
soldier who took part in that engagement will be found 
interesting in this connection : 


“ Hien Hints, Santee, Sept. 25, 1781. 

“Dean Broruun,—tI expect before this reaches you you 
will hear of the severe action that happened on the 8th instant 
with a body of British troops at the Eutnw Springs, com- 
manded by Col. Stewart. I also expevt you will huve the par- 
tieulars of the action before this reaches you, so shall say noth- 
ing concerning it, only inform you of the loss of officers killed and 
wounded in our Line. I have the misfortune myself to be one 
of the latter. We had 4 killed, which are as follows: Capts. 
Dobson and Edgerly, of the 2d Regiment, Lieuts. Duvall and 
Gould, of the Ist Regiment. Wounded: Lt.-Col. Howard, Lt. 
Ewing, Lt. Woolford, Lt. Moore, and myself, of the 2d Regi- 
ment; of the Ist, Capts. Gibson and Hugon. My wound is in 
the left leg and has much shattered the big bone. Its between 
the calf and ankle, I have had no fevers these several days. 
The Doctor has taken, I believe, at least forty pieces of bone 
out of it, though the most of them were very small, The 
wound has avery good appearance, and I have not the least 
doubt but that I shall be able to go upon crutches in the course 
of two months. Col. Howard's wound is through one of his 
shoulders, and is mending fast; Capt. Gibson’s through the 
right arm, and like to do well; Capt. Hugon’s in the right 
groin, and like to do well; Lt. Ewing has two of his ribs broke, 
was shot through the left thigh, and, I believe, will do well; 
Lt. Moore has the end of his right thumb shot off, and is doing 
We were brought here upon litters from near the field of 
action, which is 50 or 60 miles from this place, and are to move 
again to-morrow to the Warsaw Settlement, about 70 miles 
from this place,—a very healthy country, where I expect we 
shall stay till we get well. If you can possibly send me some 
T have had no 
I shall want as much as will purchase 
If ITeould ride I have no horse; and I have no 


money since last fall. 
me a horse, 


| hat, and had none to wear all the summer but an old borrowed 


one. If you can procure me one, do.send it by the first safe 
hand, and two or three pairs of stockings. You will please ex- 
euse the incorrectness of this letter, for I can write no other 
way than as I lie upon my side, I can’t sit up with any ease. 


| You'll make my love to my Mother and Sisters, and George, 
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to Col. Brooke and Little Nancy, and to all the neighbours. 
Tell them I expect to be with them in the course of this winter. 
Adien. 

“Yr Affect® Brother, J. Lyn, 


“P, S.—Tell my Mother not to make herself aneasy upon 
my account. For I would not regret the other leg being broke 
to give the enemy such another drubbing. 

“To Carr. Davin Lynx, Montgomery County, Maryland, 

“ By Cart, Bruer.” 

Tn compliance with the request of Congress, Wash- 
ington, on the 20th of February, 1781, directed La- 
fayette to march southward for the purpose of cap- 
turing Arnold and checking the enemy’s operations 
in Virginia, and he accordingly set out on his march 
two days later. ‘To expedite his progress, Thomas 
Beatty, of Frederick, George Murdock and Thomas 
Beall, of Montgomery, and the lieutenants of other 
counties were instructed to seize all the salt and fresh 


meats in their districts, and impress all the wagons, 


carriages, teams, drivers, etc., and send them to the 
head of the Elk for the purpose of transporting the 
troops, cannon, stores, and baggage to Virginia.’ 

This assistance was promptly rendered, but after a 
short campaign in Virginia Lafayette was obliged to 
abandon Richmond and retreat towards Fredericks- 
burg before the superior forces of Lord Cornwallis. 
Continuing his retreat, he crossed the Rapidan, where 
he was joined on the 7th of June by Gen, Wayne, 
who had passed through Frederick on the 31st of 
May with about one thousand troops to join him. 
The retreat of Lafayette towards Maryland excited 
apprehensions of invasion, and on the 4th of June 
the lieutenant of Frederick County was ordered 
immediately to arm and equip five hundred militia, 
the lieutenant of Montgomery two hundred and 
fifty, and of Prince George's two hundred and 
fifty, and march with them to Georgetown, The 
troops of horse in Frederick, Baltimore, and Kent 
Counties received similar orders, and such was the 
alacrity of the people that two new regiments were 
formed in a few days, the third under Lieut.-Col. 
Peter Adams, and the fourth under Lieut.-Col. 
Thomas Woolford, The Frederick troop of horse 
was commanded by John Ross Key, who, on the 10th 
of June, 1781, transmitted the following letter to 
the Governor : 

“Stn,—I have the Honor and Satisfaction to inform Your 
Excelleney that the Frederick Co. Troop of Horse under my 
Command are now on their Rout to George Town, where I ex- 


peet to arrive this evening. We are tolerably well mounted 
and Equipped, and with pleasure Assure you I find » Desire 


! On the 29th of June, 1777, the General Assembly appointed 
Charles Beatty lieutenant of Frederick, Daniel Hughes lieu- 
tenant of Washington, and Charles Greenbury Griffith lieaten- 
ant of Montgomery. 
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and Anxiety prevails among the men that compose the Troop 
to render every Service in their Power to their Country, and 
wish to join the acting Army should your Excellency think it 
necessary. 

“T am with every Sentiment of Respect and Hsteem your 


Excellency’s Most Obt St 
“© Jx® Ross Key, 


“Road to Gronce Town, 10' June, 1751.” 

In company with the “ Baltimore Light Dragoons,” 
under Capt. Nicholas Ruxton Moore, the “ Frederick 
Light Dragoons” crossed the Potomac on the 18th of 
June, and joined Lafayette on the 6th of July. 

About the time Lafayette was encamped near the 
Rapidan, intelligence was received that Tarleton was 
on his way to Winchester to liberate the British pris- 
oners who, to the number of several hundred, were 
then confined in the place. By order-of Lafayette 
they were removed without delay to Fort Irederick, 
in Maryland, and placed in charge of Col. Moses 
Rawlings, deputy commissary-general of prisoners.* 

On the 30th of August, when Washington was on 
his southward march towards Yorktown, the Gov- 
ernor called upon the commissaries of the several 
counties, directing them to purchase supplies, «nd to 
procure from each county a certain number of cattle, 


the quota of Frederick being 400, of Montgomery 


300, aud of Washington 300. At the same time war- 
rants were issued to Thomas Beall, at Georgetown, 
and other quartermasters throughout the State, di- 
recting them to impress all vessels capable of trans- 
porting troops or military stores; and James Calhoun 
was ordered to impress all the wagons and teams in 
Frederick and Washington Counties to haul flour and 


2A meeting was called in Frederick County, at the court- 
house in Frederick Town, on Friday, the 17th of August, 1781, 
in consequence of public notice for that purpose (Col. Thomas 
Price in the chair), The resolutions entered into by the meet- 
ing on the 7th, respecting the new paper money, were read and 
approved. It being represented from the chair that Messrs. 
James Smith, John Neil, and Adam Jacobs were refusing the 
same paper money, they were sent for, and appeared, and on ex- 
amination acknowledged they had for some days stopped re- 
ceiving tt, from a persuasion that it did not cireulate freely in 
Baltimore Town, but declared they were not aware that such 
conduct would be considered a breach of the resolutions of the 
first meeting, whereupon they were dismissed upon promising 
Tespectively to comport themselves in future as good citizens, 
and to receive the paper money aforesaid at par with silver and 
gold in all future transactions until, by some future meeting of 
the people, agreeable to the suid resolutions of the 7th instant, 
they shall be authorized to diseoutinue so doing. 

“On motion, Resolved unanimously, that we will exert our 
utmost endeavors in supporting the credit and circulation of 
the said new paper money at par, and we will punish by Tar- 
ring and Feathering, and expulsion from the county, any per- 
son who shall hereafter be so hardy ag to act contrary to the 
tenor of the aforesaid mentioned resolutions of the 7th instant, 


‘ and that these proceedings be published in the newspapers.” 
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military supplies to Georgetown. 
was activity in Maryland. The arrival of Washing- 
ton, and the prospect of capturing Cornwallis, re- 
awakened the spirit of the people, and measures of co- 
operation were effectually and promptly carried out. 
The third regiment of Continentals was speedily com- 
pleted and dispatched to the scene of action, while the 
fourth regiment, under Maj. Alexander Roxburgh, 
mustering upwards of six hundred men, rank and 
file, and “said to contain the best men who had 
enlisted from this State since the war,’ marched from 
Annapolis on the 4th of September to join Lafayette. 

After the surrender of Cornwallis the Maryland 
Continentals were sent to the support of Gen. Greene 
in the South, and the British prisoners were marched 


to Fort Frederick, Md, and Winchester, Va. Those 


confined at the former point were subsequently re- | 


. moved to Lancaster, Pa. The triumph at Yorktown 
virtually ended the war and freed the people of Mary- 
land from further serious apprehension. No section 
of the State contributed more generously to the com- 
mon defense than Western Maryland, and none were 
represented in the armies by braver or better soldiers.’ 

The declaration of peace was celebrated with 
public demonstrations of joy in Frederick Town and 
in all parts of the western section of the State. 

On the 25th of April (1783) it is related that a 
number of the people living on Israel's Creek 


“met at Rocky Hill Chapel, having previously engaged a 
clergyman, instead of the Hessian Bond, thinking it their duty 
before they gave loose to the effusions of joy, so natural ou being 
relieved from the calamitous cireumstances under which they 
bad so long labored, to pay the tribute due to the Supreme Dis- 
penser of all good by offering up their most grateful and hearty 
thanks for blessed interference in favor of the American cause, 
and for his having been pleased to conduct us through the war 
in 80 miraculous a manner, and at the conclusion of the same to 
take us free, sovereign, and independent States. To pray for 
his Divine blessings, ete., after which there was delivered an 
excellent sermon, much to the purpose. Upon leaving the 
chapel they¥ were all most kindly invited to Col. Wood's, where 
there was a most elegant entertainment prepared. After dinner 
the following toasts were drank : 


1 Tn looking over the old records of the elerk’s office of Freder- 
ick County the following criminal proceedings, among others, 
were discovered in the prosecutions of Tories, instituted near the 
close of the Revolutionary war; State against one A. C., pre- 
sented for saying “be wished all persons who went about warn- 
ing people on militia duty might beall hanged, not by the necks 
but by the heels.” Fined £25 specie, State against J. H., 
presented for “damning Gen. Washington and the Congress of 
the United States of America.” Fined £15 specie, State 
against BE, L., presented for “drinking health to King George, 
and damnation to Gen. Washington.” Fined £5 specie. The 
minutes of the court show numerous orders passed by the court 
appropriating money for the support of the wives and the 
children of the soldiers in the Maryland line. 


At this time all | 


“1. The United States of America. 

“2. Gen. Washington and the Northern army. 
“3, Gen. Greene and the Southern army. 
“4. The King of France. 

“5. The King of Spain. 

“6. The United Provinces. 

“7. The Marquis de Lafayette. 

“8. Count de Grasse and his fleet. 

“9, Count Rochambeau and his army. 

“10. The American ambassadors in Europe. 

“11, The French ambassadors at Congress. 

“12. Peace, Liberty, and Independence. 

“13. May the peace now concluded be perpetuated. 

“ Daring the times the toasts were going around there were 
fired thirteen platoons, and as many cheers given by nearly 
two hundred people, in whose countenance you might see joy 
and gladness. In the evening the colonel’s (Wood) house was 
illuminated and bonfires made. The whole was concluded with 
propriety and decorum.” 


The Soldier Lands.—To discharge the engage- 
ments of the State towards its officers and soldiers for 
their services during the Revolution, the General 
Assembly, at the November session of 1781, appro- 
priated all the vacant lands westward of Fort Cum- 
berland (within the present limits of Allegany and 
Garrett Counties), reserved or otherwise, except so far 
as they were fairly covered by warrants, etc., to fulfill 
these obligations. By this act it was also provided 
that there should be a land-office for the Western 
Shore at Annapolis, and another on the Nastern Shore, 
where the General Court was held. In April, 1787, 
the Legislature passed a resolution authorizing the 


| Governor to employ a competent person to lay out the 


vacant lands belonging to the State westward of Fort 
Cumberland, in lots of fifty acres each. In pursuance 
of this resolution, Francis Deakins was appointed, 
and at the November session of the Legislature of 
1788, having finished a general plat of the lands, he 
reported to the General Assembly, whereupon an act 
was passed “to dispose of the reserved lands west- 
ward of Fort Cumberfand.” To each of the Mary- 
land officers who had served in the Revolution were 
assigned four lots, and to each private one lot, as 
follows : 


LIST OF OFFICERS AND SOLDIERS ENTITLED TO LOTS 
WESTWARD OF FORT CUMBERLAND. 


Ovrricers. 

Rank, Names. Numbers. 
Captain........ George Armstrong...........2367, 2368, 2395, 2396 
Captain........ Richard Anderson. 3249, 3252, 3253, 3221 
Lieutenant.... William Adams,, 2579, 2380, 2381, 2382 
Captain ........James Bruff... 2711, 2712, 2713, 2714 
Colonel......... Peter Adams, let Regt......2312, 2315, 2314, 2317 
Major.......... Archibald Anderson......... 2391, 2392, 2393, 2394 
Chaplain ......James Armstrong..........+. 2589, 2590, 2591, 2592 
Major.......... Benjamin Brooks..... 2388, 2384, 2585, 2386 
Captain ........ William Beatty +..2421, 2422, 2423, 2424 


Captain........ Lloyd Beall......:scceesseerseee 2773, 2774, 2767, 3310 
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Rank. Names. Numbers. Rank, Names. Numbers, 

Captain ........ Jacob Brice,...c.csssecscee one $222, 3224, 3228, 3229 Captain ........ John Gale.......... aes actaneyey 23800, 2301, 2290, 2291 
Majoris...--.+- William Brown...........0-++ 1664, 1665, 1650, 1652 Lieutenant.... Henry Gassaway............. 2876, 2893, 2894, 2895 
Captain ........Josepb Burgess,......0sscee 2603, 2604, 2605, 2606 TLieutenant....Richard Grace...... seieaeods 42470, 2471, 2472, 2473 
Major......++++- William Dent Beall......... 2489, 2490, 2583, 2554 | Captain........ James Woolford Gray....... 2765, 2768, 2775, 2776 
Captain........ William Bruce.........-+ee+ 2857, 2888, 2389, 2390 Lieutenant....Benjamin Garnett............ 2059, 2115, 2117, 2152 
Captain........ Perry Benson..........sceeeeee 1635, 1636, 1637, 1638 | Captain........John Gist... cece 2225, 2226, 2227, 2298 
Lieutenant.... Thomas Boyd.......s00.+-+-52999, 2600, 2601, 2602 Lieutenant....Jacob Gromith.......100 see. 2736, 2737, 2738, 2739 
Captain ........ Michnel Boyer...............5 2268, 2264, 2270, 2271 | Lieutenant. ..James Gould......... STS 8157, 2964, 2966, 2968 
Lieutenant... Henry Baldwin........+..-----3200, 3201, 3198, 3199 | Lieutenant... William Goldsborough,.....3099, 4147, 4148, 1677 
Captain........ Jobn Sprigg Belt... 3248, 3249, 3260, 3261 | Lieutenant....Nicholas Gassaway....-....-3241, 4143, 4144, 1681 
Captain........ Richard Bird .........sscssseee 1454, 1455, 1466, 1457 | Lieutenant,...Johbn Hardman,..... .3079, 3080, 3081, 3082 
Lieutenant....Joshua Burgess....rc0000e2493, 2404, 2585, 2588 | Lieutenant....John Hamilton... 8214, $215, 3216, 3217 
Lieutenant....Samuel B. Beall..............- 2347, 2348, 2349, 2350 | Captain........ George Hamilton............ 1570, 1571, 1572, 1473 
Lieutenant... Basil Burgess........c00.seeses 3237, 3258, 3059, 3061 | Lieut.-Col.....John E. Howard, 5th Regt..3243, 3244, £149, 4138 
Lieutenant....Henry Baker.........++0res+++ 2777, 2778, 2779, 2780 | Colonel...,.....Josiah C. Hall, 4th Regt...3083, 3084, 3085, 3086 
Lieutenant.... Thomas Beatty..........00.0+ 1666, 1667, 1668, 1669 | Lieutenant.....Philip Hill...... ae 4146, 3273, 3272, 3271 
Lieutenant.,,, Malachi Bonham............. 2734, 2672, 2670, 2661 | Lientenant....Robert Hatkersou +1. 2060, 2061, 2066, 2067 
Lieutenant....Jacques Bagues........ ceases L660, 1661, 1662, 1663 | Lieutenant.....Samuel Hanson. 2294, 2295, 2296, 2297 
Captain......... Charles Baltzell...............2607, 2608, 2609, 2610 | Lieutenant.....Arthur Harris... 305, 8306, 8307, 3313 
Lieutenant....Joseph Britain 2499, 2573, 2574 | Captain...,....John A. Hamilton .2482, 2483, 2484, 2485 
Lieutenant....John Brevett..... 3331, 3340, 3344, 8262 | Lieutenant....Rignel Hillery... vee D193, ALB4, 4139, 4132 
Lieutenant,....Joseph Cross...... 1683, £128, 4129, 4130 | Lieutenant,..,Tsaac Hanson... .2611, 2612, 2613, 2614 
Captain......... Horatio Claggett 2954, 2954, 2956, 2957 | Lieutenant.....Edward Hamilton »-2286, 2287, 2288, 2289 
Licutevant....Henry Chapman 2258, 2269, 2260, 2261 | Captain........G@eorge Handy... 3267, 3268, 3369, 3270 
Lieutenant....John Cary....... 2709, 2710, 2719, 2720 | Lieutenant..... Henry Hawkins... -2318, 2319, 2298, 2299 
Surg.-Gen.,...James Craig. 781, 2782, 2783, 2784 | Liecutenant.....William Hanson.. 252, 2253, 2255, 2257 
Licutenant....John Chever,.. 2326, 2327, 2328, 2329 | Surgeon.... -2248, 2249, 2254, 2256 
Lieutenant....Jacob Crawford.. 2355, 2356, 2357, 2358 | Captain. Thomas B. Hugon. een 2TO1, 27038, 2704, 2698 
Lientenant,,.. Edward Compton.. 5202, 3208, 3088, 3090 | Surgn’s Mate.Elisha Harrison... oo 2043, 2544, 2345, 2346 
Licutenant....Heory Clements..,. .-.2359, 2360, 2361, 2362 | Major.......... David Hopkins..............- 2351, 2352, 2358, 2354 
Captain........ John Carlile... -3191, 4140, 4141, 4142 | Lieutenant.....John Hartshorn,....... heuviee 2468, 2469, 2449, 2450 
Lientenant....John Carson,....... mate 228), 2282, 2284, 2285 | Major..........Hepry Hartman... 2997, 2908, 2999, 2883 
Ensign......... Peter Cockey......ssseccccsene 2272, 2273, 2274, 2275 | Cuptain........ Edward Hall.............000...2502, 2303, 2315, 2316 
Captain... Charles Croxall...............2363, 2364, 2365, 2366 | Captain......., Adam Hoops..,.....0++++ereee+ 2478, 2479, 2480, 2484 
Major........... John Davidson. ...........000 2875, 2877, 2878, 2880 | Captain........ John Courts Jones......... 2702, 2705, 2708, 2699 
Captain,........ Rezin Davis.....-.c00. seeeeer-- 045, 3346, S347, 3348 | Captain........ John Jordan, ......066.s0000006 9305, S304, 3314, 2871 
Major........0. Richard Dorsey.......cseceee 8600, 3601, 3602, 3349 | Lieutenant....Adam Jamison..........-..0+ 1565, 1670, 1672, 1673 
Lieutenant,,..Isaae Duvall. ......... ccceeees 2298, 2281, 2283, 2134 | Surgeon 2454, 2455, 2456, 2457 
Sargeon.,...... Levin Denwood......,......-.2822, 2323, 2324, 2325 | Captain........ John Kilty.....cccesssssssceeee 2140, 2141, 2142, 2128 
Tientenant,,..Robert Denny... 575, 2576, 2477, 2578 | Surgn’s Mate.Samuel Y. Keene. +2118, 2129, 2130, 2133 
Captain......... Henry Dobson... 2189, 2190, 2069, 2070 | Major. -Thomas Lansdale. .8210, 3212, 3281, 3233 
Lientenant....Thomas A. Dyson. 2620, 2622, 2623, 2624 | Captain.. -David Lyon... - 2375, 2376, 2377, 2378 
Lientenant....Edward Duvall.. A), 2951, 3134, 3136 | Major..........John Lynch... - L578, 1579, 1580, 1632 
Lieutenant.... Walter Dyer.. 32038, 3204, $205, 3209 | Captain........ Jame: M. Lingan sAL24, 4125, 4126, 4127 


Major.. ....Johnu Deane. 3234, 3051, 
Captain ........Edward Dyer..., +5218, 3219, 
Jieutenant....Richard Donovan. 3615, 3616, 
Major........... John Heeleston.... .3611, 3612, 
Captain ........ Edward Edgerly,...... S608, 


Captain......... 
Surgeon,,.....-: John L, Elbert.....sc00seseses 
Captain......... 


Lieutenant... 


Lieut.- Col...... 
Lieut.-Col...... 


Lieutenant... 
Captain 
Lieutenant,... 
Lientenant.... 
Brig.-Gen 
Captain . 
Colonel... 


acaeee a 


‘Samuel Farmer...............3266, 


Sates Mordecai Gist.................2209, 


John Gunby, 7th Regt... 
..Jouathan Gbbeon..... 
«Henry Gaither., 


James Ewing 3604, 


3246, 
Elijah Evans 5, 5065, 


Samuel Edmiston 3057, 
Benjamin Ford, fith Regt..3206, 3207, 
Uriah Forrest, lst Regt.....2715, 2716, 


3333, 
2215, 
2664, 
3275, 
2218, 
.2208, 2210, 
.2266, 2267, 
3242, 4145, 
.2136, 2137, 


Ebenezer Finley.......0000+. 2214, 
Benjamin Fecke) 
Hezekiah Ford.......00 s000-.3274, 


Jobn Gassaway 


3053, 4151 
3220, 3223 
3617, 3618 
3613, 3614 
3609, 3610 
3605, 3606 
3248, 3251 
9239, 8240 
3235, 3236 
3211, 3213 
2717, 2718 
3334, 3337 
2216, 2217 
2668, 2669 
3276, 3265 
2202, 2263 
2911, 2212 
2264, 2265 
4146, 1679 


2148, 2139 | 
3338, 3341, 3342, 3343 | 


Licutenant....John Tolson Lowe... 
Lieutenant,.,.Joho LeNasbu........ 
Lieutenant.....John Lyon... 
Captain........ Thos. H, Luckett. 


Captain.....,. William Lamar... 
Captain........David Luckett... 
Captain........ Samuel MecPhergon. 
Captain ..,....04 Jobn Mitchell,.... 
Captain......., Jobn Morris.. 
Captain... « Thomas Mason... 


Captain........Niecholas Mangers 
Captain........ Joseph Marberry. 
Lieutenant.....Mark McPherson 
Captain.......,.Christian Myres 
Captain..,.....dames McFadden 


we 2593, 2594, 2496, 2497 
-++2182, 2183, 2821, 2320 
2474, 2475, 2476, 2477 
-2428, 2430, 2434, 2435 
2444, 2443, 2447, 2497 
2671, 2673, 2674, 2675 
.1498, 1671, 1676, 1678 
.3194, 3195, 3196, 3197 
secoveeee 2062, 2068, 2064, 2005 
.2058, 2071, 2072, 2079 
.2124, 2125, 2126, 2078 
.2073, 2074, 2076, 2077 
2276, 2277, 2278, 2279 
..2075, 2114, 2116, 2119 


eoateaees 2676, 2677, 2680, 2681 


Captain........ Walker Muse....... te serevesee dtl, 2462, 2491, 2480 
Liecutenant.....John MeCoy......cccecceeeeeee 2700, 2089, 2688, 2697 
Lientenont.....Zedekiah Moore.............-.2690, 2685, 2684, 2682 
Eosign......... Caleb Mason,....s.cccosssseess 2595, 2596, 2597, 2598 
Lieutenant.....Lawrence Myers........cc0000 2465, 2466, 2492, 2495 
Lieutenant.....David Morgan.......c0e0+0 2304, 2306, 2308, 2309 


THE WAR FOR 
Rank. Names, Numbers, 

Captain ........Sacob Norris. .ccccee cece 2582, 2586, 2587, 2683 
Lieutenant..... Roger Nelson.......0:sccceeee .2845, 2847, 2849, 2868 
Lientenant.....Jobn Nelson...........ccc0008 2336, 2337, 2338, 2436 
Captain cogent Edward Oldham..............3302, 3279, 5280, 4119 
Tieutenant....Thomas Price...........0.... 2881, 2882, 2888, 2889 
Captain ....... Edward Prall.. 1574, 1675, 1576, 1577 
Captain.. ....-. Benjamin Price...... +21LN, 2111, 2148, 2145 
Lieutenant,... William Pendergast. 21125-2113, 2135, 2292 
Surgeon........Richard Pindell ...........,.4120, 4121, 4122, 4123 
Colonel ......... Nath'l Ramsey, 30th Regt.2127, 2144, 2146, 2147 
Captain’........ Christopher Richmond.,,....2740, 2741, 2742, 2743 
Captain ;....... William Riley... eeveveee D457, 1458, 1459, 1460 
Captain ........Philip Reed............ 2096, 2097, 2098, 2099 
Major..........Alexander Roxburgh........3230, 3232, 3226, 3227 
Lieutevant....[sanc Rawlings..... 3184, 3185, 3186, 3187 
Major.......... John Rudoltph................. 3225, 3245, 3247, $250 
Lieutenant....Joshua Rutledge.......:.... 2691, 2692, 2693, 2694 
Lieutenant,,..Jacob Raybolt...........e. 2846, 2848, 2850, 2896 
Captain ........ Francis Revely...... sentisne 2728, 2729, 2730, 2731 
Tientenant..,.Nicholas Ricketts.. .2870, 2872, 2873, 2874 
Lieutenant....Thomas Rouse... 2401, 2402, 2408, 2404 
Lieutenant,...William Raison... 2405, 2406, 2407, 2408 
Captain........Michael Rudolph.. 2764, 2766, 2726, 2727 
Maj.-Gen’l.... William Smallwood..........2409, 2410, 2411, 2412 
Colonel......... John H, Stone, Ist Regt...239Y, 2400, 2334, 2335 
Major..........Alex. L. Smith.......00...000+ 2721, 2722, 2724, 2725 
Major. . Jonathan Sellman.. --3894, 3895, 3893, 2525 
Captain........ Edward Spurrier..... +2987, 2988, 2989, 2990 
Captain........Joho Smith, 3d Regt 2958, 2959, 2961, 2063 
Captain,....... James Somerville.............2962, 2960, 2949, 2945 
Captain........Clement Skerrilt..............2723, 2732, 2733, 2735 
Lieut.-Col.....Jobn Slama eh ccseas STS 2757, 2768, 2759 
Lioutenant.... John Sears......16 sess s- 2748, 2749, 2750, 2751 
Major.......... John Swan..... 2707, 2695, 2696 
Lieutenant....Williain Smoot.. 8316, 2869, 2867 
Surgn’s Mate.Alex. Smith 2976, 2077, 2978 
Lieutenant....Martin Shugart.«.............2983, 2084, 2085, 2086 
Coptoin........John Smith, 6th Regt......2969, 2071, 2973, 2974 
Lieutenant....Edward M. Smith..,.......... 2442, 2460, 2463 
Captain........James Smith, Artillery.....2970, 2972, 3138, 3139 
Lieutenant.... William T. Stoddart......... 2414, 2415, 2416 
Captain ........ Joseph Smith........ ee 4133, 4135, 4137 
Ensign,........Jacob Shoemaker 3189, 3190, 3192 
Major. ......... Alexander Trueman ........ 2617, 3263, 5264, 3619 
Lieut.-Col..... Edward Tillard............0+ 1566, 1567, 1568, 1569 
Captain ........ Adomson Tannehill .,.......2371, 2372, 2373, 2374 
Lieutenant....Josiah Tannehill .- 2887, 2890, 2891, 2892 
Lieutenant....Jobn Trueman..... --3180, 318], 3182, 3185 
Captain ........ Lilburn Williams............2615, 2616, 2618, 2619 
Brig.-Gen'] ...0tho Holland Williams.....2687, 2686, 2678, 2679 
Colonel......... Thomas Woolford.....,......1656, 1657, 1658, 1659 
Captain....... -William Wilmot.........0000 2752, 2753, 2754, 2755 
Lieutenant....William Woolford. 2979, 2980, 2981, 2982 
Captain ........ Richard Waters.. .2946, 2947, 29445, 2879 
Lieut.-Col.....Levin Winder... «2884, 2885, 2886, 2996 
Captain ........James Winchester 2760, 2761, 2762, 2763 
Lieutenant... Robert Wilmot...... «2744, 2745, 2746, 2747 
Surgn’s Mate.Gerrard Wood.........-+000002148, 2149, 2150, 2151 
Lieutenant....Francis Ware......... sisdcunes 2952, 2958, 2965, 2967 
Surgn’s Mate.William Wate....... «2330, 2340, 2341, 2342 
Lieutenant,...Gassaway Watkins.. «2244, 2245, 2246, 2247 


Surgeon.......,. Walter Warfield... 
Lieutenant....Nathan Wright.. 


Lieut,-Col..... 
Lieutenant... 


«2837, 2842, 2843, 2844 
2092, 2098, 2094, 2095 
Lud’ck Weltner, Ger. Rgt.3254, 3255, 3256, 3257 
George Winchester..........2451, 2452, 2453, 2448 


INDEPENDENCE. 


Rank. 
Lieutenant... 


Lieutenant... 
Lieutenant... 


Captain........ Peregrine Fitzbugh......... 3335, 3336, 3332 9339 
Lieutenant....William Fitzhugh.......... +2940, 2941, 2942, 2943 
TLieutenant....William Murdoch....... wees 2417, 2418, 2419, 2420 
So.prers, 

Names, Rank. Regiment. Number, 
Adam Adams... Private, 1 1876 
Tenatiug Adame, s 1 1163 
John Alvey.......c.000 7 es 2 2033 
John Appleby......... ° = 3 1131 
Daniel Anderson... i 4 1813 | 
James Allem,.......sccsecccesees A 5 27 
Thomas Ayres. s 5 1168 
Emanuel Allen.. . 5 1160 
John Andrews.... = 4 2537 
William Ayhern............ eee “2 6 3174 
Jobn Armstrong (1).......0008 o 2 1956 
John Ashmore muae i= ij 3121 
George Abbot,... seddeee = 2 2544 
Cuthbert Able. Sergeant. 7 1146 
John Adams. Corporal. 3 117 
Thomas Arthu + Private, State 2528 
EAM DOP cs aceveciancoceccs a # 2520 
Tohn Ashbury.....csseseeersees i“ nee 2571 
John Armstrong (2).. Sade = 6 1901 
Harris Austin. as 5 138 
Josias Alvey... bs) 1 2034 
Jacob Adams......... dewonaceese bd Rawlings’. 4059 
John Adams (2)..........00 ; Cs State. 1748 
Jobn Anderson (1) ° Ud 3 62 
Peregrine Asque... vee M. Artillery. 930 
William Allen... eS “ 1949 
Thomas Adams.. Private. 3 876 
James Ashley.... . “ German. 950 
William Absolum........s0 « Recruit 81... . 
Travers AlVey ....cccsccsseees ° ee 3 evtee 
Nathan Aldridge bs German. __...... 
Jobn Anderson.. bes 7 
Henry Austin.. . ee SOA regs . 
Thomas ASpin...cseeeeseeeseeee By PO OG 
Frederick Ayres t........ccs00 big 162" Pea. 
Thomas Allison.,....ssee0sseeee of ee ee . 
Michael fC EN -« Hazen’s. —_...... 
Barnet Alley...... = Lee's Legion. ...... 
James Arrants. ee eR itd 
James Addy, or Eddy........ sic a> wi Serres 
Thomas G, Alvey....cseee ° 4s SP, 
Daniel Basil..........0+ssee00008 Fifer. 1 1882 
Jobn Baker.... « Private. 1 2545 
George Bateman... bas 1 1825 
John Brookbank... ds e 1 $118 
Levy Burk............+. # 2 1256 
Thomas Buckley... ++. Sergeant. 2 1330 
William Brookes...... Savwesaes Private. 2 1992 
Barruch Butt......... eveaéibace id 2 1970 
Thomas Butt... Retr nis 2 4036 
Edward Butt........s00sesseeees e 2 1818 
Frederick Bennett...........++ Fifer. 2 2040 
Solomon Brittenham .. Private. 2 131 
Levy Button......,.... oor oe 2 1893 
Levin Bramble......... sccpate ae 2 3129 


Names, 
Young Wilkinson............ 
Captain........ Nathan Williams.. 
Basil Waring........ 


William Towson 


7 


Numbers. 


2305, 2307, 2310, 2311 
--2330, 2331, 2332, 2333 
cere 


2446, 2464, 2467 
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Names. 
Tobn Blades..........0.000-e+++ 
Thomas Brown... ies 
John Brown (1)..... a 
Richard Butler... 
Jobn Barrett... 


Basil Brow0.......0000eesereees Fy 
George Brown ...... cece. scene 
Zachariah Bureh.............- . 
Leonard Bean...... eanea snneus 
Gabriel Brand .. 


John Bean.... 
Thomas Bird...... Fe 
Benjamin Boyd.............-0++ 
Jobn Blair (2)....... Nbecde cence 
Peter Bochard........00.s.020908 
Thomas Bailey..............+008 
John Buckley... 
Joshua Barret.. 
George Bradley. 
Peter Bowler........<<3 a0 
Joshua Batcbley......c00 e000: 
Robert Bowen........+...0008 . 
Philip Bailey......-..000++s+- 
John Beach..... 
Jobn Buchanan... 
Daniel Buckley 
James Biass........+<+008 a aibete 
John Barnett.........ceceereeees 
Perry Burtham 
John Brent..... 
George Blackham 


James Barron. ......000c.ssceee ° 
Tames Bailey. .r.cee cesses seeeees 
Abram Bowen....ccsccsorseeee ‘ 
John Bantham.......... gecsas 
Solomon Barrett.. 


Jawes Burk {1)}...... 
John Brown (2).. aoe 
Henry Billop.........0.cscssseee 
Thomas Bear........ 0 coveneee . 
George Bumgardner... 
Benjamin Barch (2) 
Thomas Bracly.... 
Joseph Blaize.......... 1.00000 
Joseph Botta.......ccceessceeees 
Moses Barney 
Richard Boone...........000 
Joshua Brown......... 
Josiah Burgess... 
Humphrey Beckett. 5 
Laurence Brannan............ 
George Brown......... 2.220008 
George Buck... 
Abijah Buxton. 
Jesse Barnett.. 


Thomas Bowser........+0 see 
James Baber 

Daniel Bulger......... seveeness 
Jesse Boswell.........csscesseees 
Joseph Barton. segue 


Martin Bowles. 
John Brewer... 
John Branson..... 

Jeremiah Brown..., bea 
Richard Biddle...... rere EER . 


HISTORY OF WESTERN MARYLAND. 


Rank. 
Private. 
Corporal. 
Private. 


Corporal. 
Private. 


Sergeant. 
Corporal. 
Private, 
iy 
Fifer. 
Private, 


Drummer. 


“ 


Private. 


Fifer. 
Private. 


Sergeant. 
Private. 


Corporal. 
Private.. 


Sergeant. 


“ 


Private. 


Fifer. 
Private. 


Corporal. 
Private, 


Regiment, 


3 


“ce 


Tests T TT NV THI NTAAQaaaraanvwroaVoaovoa Wo & ON SH me ee he PR eS to te te we tw he te we te oD 


o 


Btate, 
7 
State, 


Number. 


1585 
951 
1948 
1169 
1142 
1780 
2084 
91 
1897 
471 
814 
3018 
2027 
997 
873 
1043 
872 
101 
1407 
194 
138] 
2535 
1037 
1148 
2025 
1757 
1139 
1026 
1072 
1411 
3 
159 
2000 
1940 
41 
1797 
1771 
1059 
1275 
1849 
2035 
1556 
1464 
2002 
986 
1360 
120 
1881 
1603 
1086 
1581 
2541 
182 
1875 
1489 
1935 
41 


Names, 
James Bigwood...........ceeeee 
Peter Bushell............ 
Thomas Baker......... 
James Balip........ Agnasnapcte 


J. Berriman, or Banneman.. 


James Brannan,...cccceeececees 
Jobin Brian... 
John Biggs... 
Jacob Blake. 
Jobn Brown (3).... 3 
Benjamin Burch,.........eee 
George Bough......... epheneee . 
Samuel Boswell.........0.esee0e 
William Batten........ 000,00 
Zachariah Berry. 
James Bryan... 
John Bayley (1)....... 
William Burgess... -..... 2-0 
George Wellast......secree veces 
Charles Buckliss ...... 
Jobn Brady........ss0sereree eae 
James Barrow... 
Thomas Baxter. 
James Blewer... 
John Butcher... 
Nathan Bateman. 
John Bennet.....ccccccrecesveree 
Joseph Bureh.,...sseeeeeeeer ove 
Thomas Bishop.... aa 
William Braithwait. 
Richard Blansford.. 


be eeeeees 


Thomas Brown.........cccccs0e 
Taaae Burton........ Reckoner nest 
Thomas Brown........0+. seseees 


Edward Berry.....cssscssseeees 
Thomas Bowler 
Jobn Brady..... 
Thomas Barber 
Thomas Barclay, or Bartley, 
Williams Brudivs ccisceerescceccs 
David Bramble.......cc.ccce 
John Burnes..............c0008 
Benjamin Bough, 
Jobn Boudy..... 
John Boody., eee 
Tohn Britton....ccccerersceeevers 
Jobn Briley....... eesa setae 
Benjamin Belcher.. 
Thomas Burch (2).. 
Nathaniel Barley... 
Andrew Bramble. 
John Baxter..... 
James Bowen..........c00e serene 
Joel Bakers. ......ccc cscs ceeeee 
William Brady. 
Jobn Blair (1). 
George Bowers, 
James Bayley..... 
James Berry....... 4 
Robart Britt...c..cc0ssyeccocnees 
Luke Burnes.........06 e000 ovese 
William Bowles........ Cyreaneaa 
Danie! Boyles...,......... 
Ezekiel Burnes 
John Burnes... 


Rank. 
Private. 


Corporal. 
Sergeant. 
Private. 


Regiment. 
State. 
4 
State, 
“e 
4 
Tie 
State. 


“ 

“ 
Rawlings’. 

“ 

German. 

“ 
Rawlings’. 

“ 

1 

3 

3 


2 Recruit 1781. 


Sergeant, 
Private. 


“ 


Sergeant. 
M. 


Private. 
“ 


“ 


Drammer, 
M. 
Private, 


State. 


“ 


“ 


State. 
2 
2 
2 
2 
Artillery. 


Reeruit 81, 


“ 


Reernit 81. 
7 
6 
3 
Artillery. 
1 


NNNN 


Number. 


weeeee 


Names. 
Zachariah Butt...........00000 
Charles BYrt,...csc0ee-eseseres 
James Banny........0+-rccseeee 
Hugh Burns..... 
Thomas Buttery. 
William Bolton.. 
James BrowD........0+cscereeee 
Tobn Benny ..........0. seceeeee . 
Alexander Beck...... SACD 
Michael Burns.............sc008 
Hugh Batton.. 
Robert Body. 


James Boyle... 
Harvey Burnes..... 
John Batton.........-seeceseceee 
William Brown...... mesenneseae 
Nehemiah Barns 
Richard Basset. 
George Bowe... 
John Bennet...... 


Thomas Broome.......... 0.0.46 
William Bright...............0 
Robert Barnet... 
William Clary. 
David Caile....... 
Jobtn Carroll (1)... 5 
James Collard........cs00esseeee 
Ww. Clements (2)......----000 
Michael Cole...........cceseeeee 
Thomas Campher..... 
Patrick Cavenaugh.., 
William Cato........ 


Hugh Cain... 

David Conner (1).......0+00008 
Morris Citizen..........c00000 
William Chatiand.............. 


William Cutler... 
John Camphen...... 
Hampton Coursey... 
William Conner (1).... 


George Childs......... 
Daniel Claney.......00 cece 
John Craig. .....001-.s200-sse0 


Barton Cecil... 
Charles Clements... 
Luke Carter...... 
John Claggett. 
Thomas Clark (1).. 
Heze. Carr....... 
Ton Courts......scccccoesseeser 
Michael Clark 
Jobn Colin.......... 


ene we eeeneenenee 


William Cartro (2)... 
Emanuel Carthagone.. 
Abram Catchsides.........+.. 
Thomas Clinton,......cceseceee 
Michael Callahan.. 


freee 


Jobn Carroll (2).....0+seereeeee 


THE WAR FOR 


Rank, 
Private. 


Fifer. 
Private. 


“ 


Fifer. 
Private. 


“ 


“ 


Corporal, 
Private. 


Drummer, 
Private. 

“ 
Sergeant. 
Private, 


INDEPENDENCE. 


Regiment. Number, 


bo 


“ 


Lee’s Legion. 


“ 


8. 


Wh we 62 Ca Co Co Ge 6 co Go & Co tS bo to tS bo BS bo bs to & ll ll 


Reornited 81. 


aonb ea pe pp 


1934 
1908 
1181 
1154 
1536 
1172 
1742 
4096 
887 
1537 
1981 
3008 
3064 
1918 
1115 
29 
4103 
1221 
1765 
1267 
454 
1207 
1840 
953 
1740 
4153 
2397 
2504 
4044 
1182 
1178 
493 
1286 
1675 
1065 
1082 
1095 
1922 
1910 


2369 | 


821 


193 | 
79 | 


1832 
S0o4 
90 
4165 
4152 
Sl6l 
123 
472 
1604 
1931 
4157 
1911 
1135 
1020 
4022 
1108 
158 
1919 
1132 
911 
191 
459 


| Ignatius Compton. 


Names. 
Charles Crouch.......... evassee 
Augustine Cann.........,.... 
Thomas Carney.........0++ woees 


Michael Clauey.. 
Thomas Cahoe, Sr,... 
Thomas Caboe, Jr......... 
Benjamin Cleaver............. 
Christopher Cusick............ 
Robert Callahan, or Clem- 


William Craitle... 
Darby Crowley.. 
John Cheshire... 
William Casey ore 
A GAM CLOW xvcssevecsdccccseses 


Aquilla Chitham... 
Owen Carey...... 


James: Curren... 
Stephen Carr... sess 
Edward Claney........00+-+++++ 
Jobn Cochran...,...... aenenmes 
William Collis... 
Jonathan Chabb... 
William Chapman. 
Henry Crook..... 
William Cox.... 
Henry Craine,.....00+ sce 
George Clarke.......++sseeseee 
Thomas Cooper.. 
Bennet H. Clements. 


James Casey........004 eaee 
Lewis Cunningham.........+ 
Calothile Carmile,............. 
David Crady........seseeeceee * 
Michael Casner.......... abeveee 


Samuel Callahan... 
John Cooper (1)... 
George Craigs... 
Dominick Coins....... 0.2000 
Benjamin Cole......... csc 


John Connelly (1)....... sosees 
Isham Coleman........ Nese 
William Carter (1) 
James Crozier... 
Peter Carberry... va 
Samuel Chapple............. . 
Michael Curtis......... .0c.s00 
William Clements {1} 
Kindall Cobb..... 
Thomas Cannady.. 


Valentine Clapper........+-+ 
Charles Cooper.....--+sseeeeee ° 
John Carson... cceeeseeeeeseeeee 


Elijah Cockendall........ sss 
John Crosby (1) .. 
Dennis Cragan... 
Joseph Cooley 
Thomas Craig.. 
Edward Cosgrove.. Sues 
Jobn Clancey (2}.....0...000+ 
James Crawford............02++ 
William Civill...... peanveievare 


Rank. 
Sergeant. 
Private. 

ae 
Fifer. 
Private, 
Fifer. 
Private. 


Sergeant. 
Private. 


Sergeant. 
Corporal. 
Private. 


Fifer. 
Private, 


Sergeant. 


Private, 


“ 
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Regiment. Number. 


Recruited $1, 
7 


ra T aa 


Reeruited $1, 
3 


State. 
9 


Sergeant. Reeruited 81. 


Corporal. 


Private. 


Sergeant. 


Private. 


Rawlings’. 
4 
1 
1 
Rawlings’. 
1 


1 
3 
5 


1028 
1833 
1067 
1066 
4100 
4109 
1417 
1006 


1805 
1175 
962 
474 
475 
461 
1704 
1446 
152 
21 
1032 
168 
162 
167 
166 
1208 
31g 
1402 
3035 
909 
1035 
808 
1487 
1920 
1913 
1520 
1755 
1802 
1058 
1753 
1752 
3164 
906 
477 
3033 
1467 
1497 
2570 
56 
1982 
176 
1790 
4155 
1149 
4052 
1167 
297 
1506 
278 
340 
1282 
960 
298 
458 
1214 
1294 
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Names, 
Timothy Cahill.......... on 
Jacob Carnant,.....c. sees eae 


John Carter... 
Owen Coffield... 
George Collins.. 
Bryan Carroll...... 
Michael Coyle..... ite 
Bdward Calaanccccicscccisee 
Joseph Crouch......... sseeeeees 
Thomas Cardiff. 
Jobo Cole... 
Jacob Collins,... 


Thowas Clarke..,....... cokes 
Thomas Condron........sse000e 
Artbur Carns........ 
Hugh Chaplin....... 
Timothy Connelly 
William Cornwall... 
Samuel Carter... 
Ci pat a) Ve RGSS Rue mance 
Michael Conner.,.....000ss00 
Jobn Compton... 
Robert Campbell. 
James Olarke... 


Arthur Coffin...... 
Joshua Cox........ 
Edward Chambers.. 
James Chard...... 
James Cochran, 
John Cannon.....6.ccscec eens 

Thomas Compton.......-.+eee 
James Collins... 
William Cork... 
George Carney. 
Robert Carnes....... e00ns seeeee 
Matthias Cypbart............. 
James Clements......... erties) 


James Crasbury..... 
William Cann..... 
Zachariah Clark..... 
Samuel Clark,..... Perry PTS 
Robert Campbell... 
Joho Campbell (2). . 

John Connelly (2)..... 
William Coursey.... 
Patrick Conner............02+2. 
Peter Casey sccesssuscee scoosces ° 
Michael Carr’s Adm’r...,.... 
Benjamin Carns....... ssc 
John Curritt....... 
Thomas Chapman 
Samuel Chinn.... 
Robert Cooley .......0:sssseseee 
SPOUT CIOL Ski vudt eau isn aecetenes 
John Cornish... 
Joseph Cullamine... 
Bennet Cheser.... 
Barney Cassaday. 
John Cox......... a 
Justinian Carter.....coceevere . 


HISTORY OF WESTERN MARYLAND. 


Rank, 
Private, 


Corporal. 


“ 


M. 


Sergeant. 
“7 


Private. 
“ 


“e 


Sergeant. 
Private. 


Fifer. 
Private. 


{ 


Names, 
William Collier...........ces00e 
William Cougleton,. 


Tame? CONNET......c00 ceeeeee es 
John Caves...... pep eveniuonaes 
Michael Claney, Sr... 


Peter Carwell.........6. 


Peter Cunningham. 
Joho Clarke........ 

Richard Clarke... oan 
Nicholas Campbell...........+ 
Hugh Connelly......... ayo anege 
John Craig 
John Coomy, or Kumy,.,,... 
Jolin Colling....... op bees 
Jessie Crashie... 
Robert Crouch...... 
Wm., or Benj. Chesnut...... 
Charles Dawkens..........000+ 
Dennis Dunning...ccce<eeree 
Jobn Dixon (1) 
Francis Dunar., 
William Dortch 
Henry Dixon... 
John Denson.... 
George Dixon... 


William Dixon...... eeens consee 
VOW IY Ol corerves seoesascenceree 
Aquilla Deaver. “ 


Luke Dempsey... . 
Thomas Drudge. 
Jobo Donovan 
William Downes........ Perce 
Thomas Doyle..... 
Peter Degazoon........ sss = 
James Daffin.......... 
Edmund Dougherty.. 
Francis Dunuington.......... 
James Doyle.......0cceeeesere 
John Duhague.......cccceseeces 
John Downey.. 
Elijah Deane..,, 
Robert Davis... 
Richard Duyall. 
Patrick Doran.. 
John Dengon,...... s+ 
James Devereux............... 
George Devit.. . 
Robert Dunkin 
Samuel Davis (1), 


Samuel Denny. 

James Dyer (1)... 

John Delanaway.......... eoees 
Matthias Dyche............. ss 
John Deakina.,... wosecees 


Edward Dominick... 
Joseph Donahoe... 
James Davidson, 
William Deaver., 
Jumes Due....cccesescsesee see 


53 | William Devine... ccc 
189 | James Dyer (2).....ss0es000. 


Regiment. Number, 
German. 23 
ce 921 
State. 923 | 
Griyson's. 924 
3 4144 
2 3120 
6 479 
4 1104 | 

3 1055 
3 973 
Recruited 81. 1150 
2 902 
Reeruit $1, 183 
U3 1130 
tv 1155 
Artillery. 1126 
aE 1068 
i 1861 
a 1860 
“ 857 
re 1950 
i 452 
S33 1307 
ii 1483 
ae 4156 
f $58 
State. parE S 
Recruited 81. 42 
ae Ws 
“ 47 
v 979 
af 1154 
‘ea 925 
3 1491 
fe 114 
7 1607 
Reeruit 81. 1631 
bd 1060 
S 1252 
+f 1418 
Hf 1593 
a 1595 
i! 800 
“ 1205 
3 1983 
7 1425 
Recruit 81. 1218 
oe 1109 
Gist’s. 1812 
Recruit 81. 1626 
2 2078 
7 1118 
457 
2 1866 
1 4ttn 
1 1473 
1 S004 
L: 1300 
2 Shit 
2 1245 
8 1298 
3 1348 

3 

3 

3 


38 | John Donaghan...,......00. 


Rank. 
Private. 


Sergeant. 
Drummer. 
Private. 


“ 


Corporal. 
Sergeant. 
Private, 


Sergeant. 
Drummer, 
Sergeant. 
Private, 

“ 
Sergeant, 
Private. 


Regiment. 


wIAWNM SA ean pe 


Hazen's. 


Lee’s Legion, 
“ 


a 


Qyews tT FOStnaaanwr ory we hee BO ee ee 


State, 
German. 
State. 


Number, 
52 
1490 
946 
1813 
1907 
1789 
1102 
414 
412 
82 
25 
342 
S171 
436 
3172 
4031 
437 
433 
1038 
846 
156 
445 
1985 
2572 
1244 
497 
867 
84 
1082 
1674 
4045 
1354 
1505 
121 
130 
1628 
454 
485 
1714 
1492 
1543 
1508 
1507 
212 
1717 
1550 
148L 
1909 
1504 
4380 
1527 
1716 
1232 
1602 
1625 
1627 
1689 
1954 
1858 
443 
1697 
1161 
1848 
1800 
1189 


Names. 
Wm. Dannington, or Der- 
BINZOD .oovccoessese wa epecesese 


Joseph Deford... 
Alexander Downey. 
Richard Dixon... 
Francis Duvist. 
Tames Dowden..........s0eeses 
Butoc Deveaux.........ssse0008 
Jobn Dent....... Racesten 
Fobn Dove.........sccceeeseee 

Beryer Dominick 
James Denison.,......-..-. 
Richard Downs... 
Pearce Denkon...........se0008 


William Day-.........-..++. saaad 
James Davideon............. “ 
Thomas Dutton.........00ec00 


Charles Davis... 
William Davis. 
William Dixon 
PBEOY DOR VIG ici ess ciccvesee cosore 


MO UTAIBVIS. CL )ceyoccstetednnuve 
William Dawson...........000 
Barnuby Dorothy............. ’ 


Jacob Duders..... 
Terrence Duffy... 
John Deane.... 
John Dobson. ....sssscseeeeeere 
James Drian. ............-seee00 
Thomas Duffy.........006 0000 
Thomas Davis (1)...........0 
Abram Dagan...... 
Thomas Dickison.. 
Charles Deane,... 
Richard Dolvin.......c0..-ss008 
Richard Dunby........00ss0000 
Jawos Dawson.........0..0000 
Timothy Donovan.......-+++++ 
Thomas Dutton’s Adm’r..... 
Thomas Daley........ 
Tohn Davis.........ccsseceeeeeee 
John Davis, of Builey’s Co. 
James Douglas, “ ri 
James Divine, Ag “ 
Michael Dufly. 
Jobn Deford... 
Patrick Durgan., 
Peter Dunston.... 


ft eeeeeeeee 


vee 


Thomas Disharoon.......... * 
George Dice, or Dias,......+ 
Francis Duffy.......... =e 


Jeremiah Driskill. ... 
George Dyer........ 
John Davis... 
Patrick Dennison... 
William Deakins............066 
Thomas Deavor........sscss0e 
William Douley... 
William Dowdle..... 
Joseph Deale..... 
Michael Dowlan. 
Henry Evans...... 
Edward Ellicott.. 
Peregrine Evans.......++++ 
Bartholomew Esom........... 


Rank. 


Private. 
a 


“ 


“ 


Sergeant. 
Private. 
“a 


THE WAR FOR INDEPENDENCE. 
Regiment. Number. Names. 
Michael Ellis,...... vebeeobaes aes 
3 114 | Thomas Evans (2}........0006 
5 1027 | Thomas Ellicott (2).. 
5 1011 | William Bliis........ 
7 1085 | Edward Evans (1). 
Rawlings’. 466 | William Evans..... . 
as 1583 | Thomas Edwards.............. 
1 4038 | Jarvis EBocleston...........000 
3 4039 Joseph Ellicott............0008 . 
7 1941 | George Elms..........scc000 see 
6 1197 = Jobn Ellicott (1). 
Rawlings’. 1736° | Edward Evans (2), 
7 1474 = - William Elkins... ‘ 
Rawlings’. 1761 Thomas Ellis (1).........0000 
State. 1921 | Enork Ennis..........cccceseeee 
1 1727 Leonard Ennis 
1788 John Ennis..... 


D. 


Private. 
“ 


Sergeant. 
Corporal. 


Recruit $1. 
Artillery. 


“ 

“ 
Reornit 81. 
“ 

& 
Reernit $1. 
6 
Recruit 81. 


“ 


Reeruit 81. 


Artillery. 
1 


Imm fm wm GO tO te tS 


5 
Recruited 81. 

4 

5 
Reeruited 81. 

4 


Hazen’s. 
ae 


“ 
Lee’s Legion. 
Artillery. 
N, Gist’s. 


‘Recruited $1. 


1 
2 
2 


3o7 


1256 | 
3130 | 


427 


293 | 


273 
Slt 
241 
428 
112) 
4o0 
1235 
812 
1625 
963 
338 
1957 
324 
426 
240 
272 
292 
317 
337 
364 | 


385 | 


406 
1955 
1210 

407 
1421 
1426 

467 
1094 
1524 


1600 
1119 
448 
1588 
1427 
446 
1549 
386 
1712 
1539 
1432 
439 
949 


John Edwards.... 
Peter Equidowney 
James Evans,.,...... . 
Thomas Elliott (1).........06 
Samucl Evans........cc.cceeeee 
Thomas Evans (1). 
Heathesat Edwards 
Emanuel Ebbs.... 
Tuel Evans... 
Thomas Eljison.. 


John Edwards..........ssse00 
Richard Ellis’ Adm’r.......... 
Frederick Eyen....... ° 


John Evans....... 
Benjamin Evans 
John Etheridge............06 
Richard Ellison.,......00+ see 
James Ervine........... 
Nicholas Elliott........ 
James Hdes....... 0446 
Edward Ervine... 
Jacob Flora........ 
Francis Fairbrother........ i 
John Franeway......cccreceees 
Stephen Fresh.... 
Joseph Fowler... 
William Fisher... 
Jonatban Fowler... 
Geo. Fellason, or Fenlayson. 
Henry Fisher (2)..........006 
James Farrel........ daesees wale 
James Fitzjerald . 
Francis Freeman... 
John Ferguson...... 
Edward Furriner.. 
James Forster...... ave 
Alexander Franeis......... eco 
Richard Freeman............ 
Wm. R. Franvklin.. 
Jobn Farrell... 
Richard Farraby 
Frederick Flinon... 
Stafford Fosdale.... 


seen 


Peter Fountain.........eccceeeee 
Benjamin Folliott.......... dace 
Rigby Foster........... oud 
Ww. Foreman...... tosses 
Wh. Farrell........0.sssesseeees 


Rank. 
Fifer. 
Private, 


Sergeant. 
Private. 

“ 
Fife-Major. 
Private. 
Sergeant, 
Private. 


M. 


Private, 


Sergeant. 
Drummer. 


Regiment. 


aon} ee & & w& bt 


5 
Artillery. 


“ 

6 

6 

7 
Recruited $1. 


“ 


Hazen’s. 


German. 
2 


ow oe & ee mR & & Co So te te bo te 


151 


Number. 


1434 
1705 
1433 
1589 
972 
1204 
1428 
239 
185 
1231 
382 
1271 
365 
969 
850 
1236 
1249 
465 
404 
516 
$17 
1738 
4041 
1794 
1750 
1883 
1863 
sol 
Ang 
441 
1553 
1310 
1691 
901 
1504 
932 
220 
255 
1083 
34 
1898 
20 
914 
S44 
328 
213 
1423 
S41 
16 
1424 
17SL 
2501 
1845 
Is41 
164 
17 
1750 
1l4l 
1042 
3098 
2486 
153 
947 
311s 
148 


152 
Names. 
John Futham.......cceseseeee os 


Edward Flowers. 
Mark Forster........ = 
Benjamin Fitzgerald.......... 
Absolom Fardo...........s00.. 


Nicholas Fitzgerald... 
Moses Forster .... 
Samuel Filson.... 
Stephen Fluhart. 
Dennis Flanagan ( 
Ewanuel Farara..,...., scoeeape 
Philip Fisher. .....00.cccccseere 
John Folling .....s000.--2-e+eer0 
Robert Farrel........cccccscsers 
Jeremiah French... 
Philip Fitzpatrick... 
Charles Fitzgerald... ore 
Wn. Fitzgerald.........00.cs008 
Jobn Frawney....... SG scstnt ose 
George Finlay. 
Robert Folger . 
Peter French... 
Thomas Foxall 


David Foxall... 
Stephen Fennell. 
George Ford... rr 
Jobn Pulford....cccccceccesceeee 
George Pields........csscecccee 
Mobert Pirth ys cess sssesasssesece 
Thomas Flemming........... 
Joseph Fisher....... 

John Fennel... 
Charles Fulham. . 
John Franklin......-cccsseress 
Joseph Folliott... ccc ceeee 
Thomas Frumley... sees 
Henry Fisher (1)...... dvsovene 
William Fairburn,,,, oe 
Jeremiah Fitzjerald........... 
Richard Fenwick.........0.. F 


John Fitajerald, Jr.......... 
Benjamin Freshwater...,.,., 
Robert Ford. ve 
Jobn Fairbank............0000 
William Fountain.....,,....., 
Edward Fennel..... 
Massey Fluart. 
Samuel Frazier. 
Jumes Flood........... 
William French.... 
Edmund Flowers.............6 
Robert Freemoutt............+. 
James Flack... 
Peter Farrell., 
Benjamin Gray 
Amos Greed ....10 sseeee sevee 

Abraham Garcena....., aasites 
Samuel Green.....c0eeeeseeeee 


HISTORY OF WESTERN MARYLAND. 


Rank. Regiment. Number. 
Private. 5 3062 
“ 5 810 
o 5 1284 
Sergeant. 7 172 
Private. 7 22 
7 3165 

sad 7 1062 — 
< 7 1871 
ni 7 2024 
Sergeant. 7 3131 
1 and 7 3097 
M. Artillery. 3178 
Private. State. 174 
“ “ 1339 
“ Ls 1024 
“ ae 1 2 1 2 
“ “ Son 
“ ae 9 0 5 
“ “a Q7 1 

“ at 1932 | 
ae we 1 8 2 q 
Sergeant. Recruited 81. 4159 
Private. =z! 1328 
Corporal. 35 965 
Private. ” 893 
ae ae 1 81 6 
“ “e 845 
“ La 8 1 5 
ae ae 128 
Ls State 1049 
id 5 1162 
e State. 1737 
Sergeant. 3 1003 
Be Rawlings’. 2938 
“ “ 9e4 
* Recruited 81, 2085 
es German. 933 
Corporal. Ls 2088 
Private. Us 4097 
4 55 
£ a 4105 
a Recruited 81. 2001 
© 3 3167 
“ ra 455 
“ 4 1729 
bi 3 1452 
M. Artillery. 101g 
“ te 907 
1 3009 
Sergeant. 4 1873 
5 1408 
5 1530 
7 1730 
Tazen's. 1905 
ott: 2029 
“ L974 
Lee’s Legion. 1196 
5 S160 
3 wa 
Sergeant. 6 1074 
Corporal. State. 462 
Sergeant, 7 1973 
Private, 5 3004 
a 1 899 
aE 1 1972 


Names. 
John Green (1)........ 006 aaabke 
William Griffin...... déa/ounevvecs 


Thomas Glover........c0.ses00 
Andrew Garnet........ ccccseee 
William Gould........ Sam 
Mark Griffin... 
Nathan Griffin...... 4 
Rubin Goostry. 
Henry Green, 


ee taeeeweeeeee 


Thomas Goseage...... sees one 
Anthony Geohagan.....s.seceee 
JESSE GIACEs.sscreeceseeeeecneees 
Jobn Gibson... 


Tsaac Green....... 
William Glascow,... 
Charles Goldshorough... 
John Gordon (1)..... < 
William Gates........0c0.csc000 
John Goddard.......cese0serer 
Hugh: Gainers. cccsccce esses 


| James Garths...ccr recs aisha 


John Gwynn... 
James Gray (1)... 
Jobn Gorman (1) 


Thomas Gillon........ precesr as 
FONG y GED 2. cncccceys sasessnse 
Abraham Gamble,.........:+++ 
James Greenwood...........066 


Moses Grahame., 
Isaac Graves, 
Edward Garr’! 


Paul Grenard,........ Rooter ‘ 
Richard Gee.......sccccceeceeeee 
Samuel Gerry.........+ Sesaeens 
Joseph Gordon... Sércnt8 


Henry Goldsborough 
John Gordon (2}.... 

William Glory... 
William Groves......... eo eeaues 
John Green (2).....00+sccecseee 
Benjamin Gilbert.. 
‘Thomas Gadd.. 
Philip Graham 
Bennet George, 
Lambert Goody 


| John Gee.......... seorkousuan sees 


Amos Griffith....... sesibeesanvon 


Charles Girdler... nas 
Thomas Gilbam.. é 
Solomon Greene. 
Charles Goff... 11} 
Todd Gregory. ..cccececces sarees 
James Gravey...... seseneaueaes 
William Greenage.. 
Smart Greer.... 
Samuel Gray... 
William George.. 
Southey George.. 


Joseph Green.......c.ecceseees oi 
William Gudgeon .............. 
John Gather. .......ccccssccseees 


Rank. 
Private. 
Fifer. 
Private, 
Fifer. 
Private. 


Drummer. 
Private. 


Sergeant. 


Private. 
“a 


Drummer. 
Private. 


“ 


Fifer, 
Private. 


Rogiment. 


4 


OAT I RAAARaAeWH eR Re we We to WW eww toot wt ts ts ts tm Rt ey 


Rawlings’. 
State, 


“ 


Recruited $1, 


“ 


Recruited 81. 
1 
2 
State. 

5 
Recruited 81. 
State. 

6 
Recruited 81, 
Btate, 
Recruited 81. 
5 
Recruited 81, 


“ 


State. 


Number, 


2018 
1997 
1978 
3123 
1923 
1959 
822 
1338 
1340 
1205 
1563 
1229 
811 
33 
1258 
1828 
1253 
1610 
3107 
210 
415 
1509 
1176 
3032 
1824 
3072 
3010 
1996 
3056 
201 
1515 
10 
1762 
484 
1928 
4049 
1855 
1881 
1744 
413 
1884 
1614 
1720 
1929 
1721 
1767 
3101 
2542 
853 
1710 
1477 
884 
1605 
1545 
1206 
941 
1945 
456 
943 
1518 
1494 
1951 
1739 
1952 
1599 


Names, 
Marshall Galloway.......... 4 
James Goodwin.............00.. 
William Grant rit 
Vincent, or Willson Gray.... 
Michael Grosh 


Tobert Gelhampton 

Thomas Gray...... 5 
Jacob Gray........... kaaseones 
Richard Gray....... aventee 


John Giles....... 
Moses Graves... 
Jonathan Gill........ 
Mark Goldsborough.. 
Charles Groom.... 


‘Thomas Gleeson................. 
William Grimes.......csccc00e 
Enoch Ganet.............c.cesees 
Harvey Graysiciv...cssccecees oa 


Sylvester Gatting. 
John Gordon... 
Walter Glasgow... 
William Hutton......... . 
William Hellen........... 
Cornelius Harling. 
Michael Hughes............... <j 
William Hallen... 
John Howard....... C 
James Hendrickson : 
Robert Harding...........s0000 


Thomas Hart.............. saute 
William Harper.............00+6 
Tohn Hall........ccccccssssecees z 


Conrad Hodibuck 
Joseph Hoole... 
John Hackett... 
Jeremiah Hooper........ess00 
John Hulls. 


Thomas Hutcheraft..........66 
Richard Hayes....... 
William Hartman... 
James Humphries... 
Hercules Hutehings.. 
John Hannan..... cee 
Charles Hickey............e000+ 
John Hutson (2) ......00000 os 
Calib Haley..... 
John Holston... 
- Samuel Hughes... 
William Hamilton .. 
Henry Harris......... 7 
Lawrence Hurdle............... 
Michael Hawke........... teases 
Henry Higgs... 
Daniel Harvey. 


James Hutton.. 
James Hammond.... 
William Herrington............ 
Raphael Hagan......... seeaaees 


Rank. 
Private. 


Sergeant. 
Private. 


Corporal. 
B. 


M. 


Private. 
“ 


Corporal. 


Sergeant. 
Corporal. 


Private, 
“ 


THE WAR FOR 
Regiment. Number. 
3 1760 

3 1784 
Recruited 81. 2019 
Grayson’s. 1701 
German, 1528 
4 1475 

4 78 

2 1870 

2 915 

2 401 

5 1260 
Artillery, oay 
ce 289 

“ 4 1 6 

bu 266 

ee 1023 

5 398 

7 1582 

1 3048 
Lee’s Legion, 165 
3 1873 
Artillery. 1021 
5 3112 

Li 417 

“ 1933 

be 1935 

we 351 

a 1420 

1 151 

2 1478 

2 1190 

2 217 

2 1164 

3 1016 

4 S116 

4 1686 

4 1501 

4 1166 

5 413 

5 319 

4 1209 

5 470 
German. 1488 
BS 3888 
Recruited 81, 4046 
U3 277 

Md 1749 

i) 224 

1 322 

2 244 
Reernit 81, 1431 
State. 1925 
Recruit 81, 976 
ae 389 

3 $21 

3 245 

7 225 
Artillery. 1151 
fe 276 

Ld 361 

Us 920 

a 150 

# 4108 

1 2559 

1 93 


INDEPENDENCE. 


153 


Names. 
VOUT CORD erste ccsenarscesesciee 


Jobn Hughes (1)... 

Richard Harper.........5 000+ 
James Hill,.......... seacaba; ose 
John Howard....,,..0..:ec0eee 
John Holmes.............04 sooo 


Elias Hardy... : 
Tease Hill.s...cccsescccsccsasee ee 


| Josias Harris.......... waueeaiske 


Jobn Howell........ SWasesavenene 
Williarn Howe......cceceeceeses 
Jacob Hines... 
Nathaniel Hull 
Henry Hines... F 
Zadock Huarvey..........+.++00° 
Charles Hill. cccc.cccscsescaccses 
Wm. Harris (1)..........cscceee 
Nicholas IHuster.....,..........5 
Thomas Hoye.. 
Walter Hagun...,. 
Randolph Hoskins, 
Lazarus Higgs.......ccc0ccssees 
James Hagan........00sseescee 
George Haden.,....., 
Thomas Harrison (2) 
George Holton....... 
George Hagurthy 
John Hood, or Wood . 
Vachel Hayes....,....s000sese00 
WRMNGS HELO cictccsescenvceseavee 
Samuel Hughes... 
Cornelius Howard. 
Jobn B, Haslip.... 
Tsaac Holliday.........sssssseee 
Leonard Hagan.............ss008 
Win. Hughe’.........c00ssese0 A 
John Higgens.........000-ccer 
Jobn Hare...... 
Peter Howard.. 
John Hood (2), 
MOBDMUMAPYsccsteseccascccses 
John S. Hunt.........00.cssecee 
Edward Hennisee 
Pompey Hollis. 
James Halleron A 
John Haynes........cssscseseee 
David Hatton........ oveeedavnes 
Wm. Hamston...... eageacher nes 
Samuel Harrison..............+ 
John Haney..... 
Austen Howard.. 
Joseph Horsfield. 


Joseph Hukell............ ceases 
Barney Haney.......cscsssee00 
Richard Hall.........0000+ eae 
Jobn Hamilton.........ccs0008 


Peregrine Howard. 
Charles Harvey. 
John Hyde......... . 
Robert Harpham.......-..e0+ 
Thomas Harris (1)............. 
Francis Hopkins............... 
John Holder..............+. coves 


Rank. 
Drummer, 
Private. 


“ 


Drummer. 


Private. 
“ 


“ 


“ee 
Corporal. 
“ 
Sergeant. 
ae 


“ 


Private, 
Drummer. 
Private. 

“ 
Sergeant, 
Private. 


Sergeant. 
Private. 
Sergeant. 
Private. 


Regiment. Number. 


2 


eat Tm mm 6 i ee ie Om SS Of SO SO SO ft te te te ib 


State. 
“a 
5 
Grayson’s. 
Reeruit 81. 
2 


w 


mT mm Ge ot bo bo te 


State. 


Recruited 81. 
I 
Recruited 81, 


“e 
“ 


“a 


7 
Reeruit 81. 


to 


Recruited $1, 
3 


5 


1378 
348 
4032 
2050 
4061 
144 
3066 
380 
95 
829 
1383 
267 
218 
1451 
296 
1400 
1326 
310 
408 
290 
Si 
1800 
1619 
222 
3087 
926 
2086 
1649 
1980 
1718 
4065 
1826 
1320 
1854 
31 
1803 
1338 
496 
2081 
3002 
3011 
$029 
3006 
102 
1265 
154 
1314 
3075 
1218 
1430 
1342 
303 
1136 
238 
383 
335 
420 
308 


154 


Name. 
John Harris (1).....c0sesteeees 
Wm, Horney 
John Hall,..... se 
John Holliday....... SRibcavetie 
Jolin Housley... .cccsccresessee 
Tohn Hall (2)....+46 cess cseeee 
SRCOD Hane -sencseeseusssncrs eee 
Frederick Harty 
Wm. Hurley... 
Joho Hulet.... 
John Harrell,. 
Joseph Hall... 
Fohn THaden... sree 
WICC HURT csp sce caprosspecr 
Walter Howe ... 
Edward Holland.. 


William Hicks..... 

George Hamilton...) cs 
Philip Huston......-+++ teeseee 
Nathan Harper. .....cc0cceeeee 
Samuel Hamilton.......0.000 . 


Samuel Harper.... 
Lazaros Harman., 
Nehemiah Hadder.. I 
Bad, Hammond,......ceseceseee 
John Hancock ....ccece ceeeceeee 
Elijah Hutt... 
Ralph Hope... 
Wm. Hill (1).. 
James Hewett.. 
James Harris (2).. 
Thomas Hawson....s...sseeeee 
Stephen Hancock...... 
John Ifickens.. 
Daniel Howe.. 
Richard Huggens 2 
Thotnns Hill,.,..6...-.sssseeseee 
William Hope... sereceree ++ 
John Hurley... 
Leonard Holt... 
Nicholas Hiner... 


Riebard Marrington......... . 
Levin Harrington...........0+ 
Williams Harper.....sssceseeee 
Daniel Toldwan...........-++ 


Jobn Hudson (1) 
Samuel Hurst... 
James Hudson (1).. PA 
William Hedge.......rccseees ’ 
William Hatcheson..........06 
William Harrison (1). 
Michael Hartman...... 
John Hopkins........ 
William Hammond............ 
Henry Harley..re.seeeseeeeeee 
Jumez Homes...... ae sasescese 
Joseph Harpers... 
John Harris (2)..... 
Thomas Hammond. 
Daniel Hall.,...-...+ ree 
William Harris (2),...-.+ ive 
John Holliday, Sr...e.eeeeee C5 
James Hopking....cccseeeeeee 
James Heaton i 
David Henderson...........0 


HISTORY OF WESTERN MARYLAND. 


Rank. 
Private. 


“ 


Drummer. 


Private. 
a“ 
Corporal. 


Private. 
“ 


Drummer. 
Private. 


Sergeant. 


Private. 
“ 


Regiment, Number. 
5 1093 
3 3115 
5 1775 
6 1609 
6 1906 
6 1837 
7 1836 
7 379 
7 1621 
7 400 
1 136 
1 36 
7 1379 
5 981 
State. 1394 

Us 3127 | 

“ 1517 | 
& 134 
« 402 
LY 1890 
£ 481 
U 854 
ae 1 1 
ce 4116 
5K 209 
ei 249 
= 1278 
Recruited 81. 190 
5 60 
State. 419 
2 1621 
1 1165 
State. 1243 
os 20387 
Rawlings’. 43 
bes 332 
“ a74 
State. 1976 
x 331 
e 1541 
4 1917 
Reeruited §1. 444 
id 163 
# 3039 
= 169 
& 4389 
* 1053 
2 299 
4 3887 
1 1806 
1 1702 
German. 1045 
7 1927 
7 1250 
3 1323 
1 1317 
Recruited 81. 1289 
f 1241 
< 1403 
7 1315 
§ 4035 
6 495 
Hazen’s. 381 
ce 959 
Tee’s Legion. 318 


Names. 
Joshua, or Matthew Harvey 
Abijah Hiokell........c0-ecesees 
George Hill..........s-0+ 
Joseph Hemphill. 
Samuel Huggins... 
William Haney.... 


William Hickenson.......... ay 
Benton Harris.......0-.eeseeeee 
Thomas Harrison {1)........ ’ 
Robert Juhinston.......+ Viaaecen 


Thomas Jones (2)... 
Zachariah Jacobs. 
Thomas Jones (3)... 
Jokn Johnston (3). 
Tsaac Jobnston....... P 
William Johnston............ 
William Jobnaton........ arog 
Robert Iseable..... 

David Jones..... 
John Jobnston.. 
William Joice (2). 
William Toice (1).... 


Archibald Johnston,........+ 
Edward Ervin.......c00 csesreee * 
Joseph Jenkins. 


Henry Jacobs... 
Nealy Jones...... 
Joseph Jones {1)}.. 
William Jinkins., race 
Jobo Jones (1).c.-.2sssseeeeee 
Tames Jackson......ecereseseee 
Benjamin Johnston. 
Thomas Jones (1).. 
Joseph Johnston 
Adam Jameson... 
John Johnston (L)......seeeee 
William Imgles..........00000 
Aaron JODES....ccceceree 
Jesse Jacobs... ...ccccsecesceeees 
Daniel Jarvis, or Javins,... 
Joseph Jeans 
Juhu Jones, Sr. (3)... 
William Jones (1).......-c000+ 
William Jones (2). 
Jacob Jeffers.. 
Thomas Johns... 
Rubeit Johnston 
John Jones (2).. 
Ed. Jackson...,......6. soveseees 
Frederick Ijams....... eT 
George Jenuings.. 
Jobo Jackson. 
Joseph Isanes... 
Abram Irvine... 
Thomas Jones (2). 
Charles Jones....... 2.00, se008 ° 
George Jones. .....s000ccceeee + 
Thomas Jones (4). 
Jobn Lrons.... 
James Isanes,... 
Francis Jotnston..., 
Jobo Treland........2. 
Philip Jones.......,.sseeceeeeeee 
Benedict Johnston....... 

Tobn Jordan,..ceeeeceess <o 


Rank. 

Lee's Legion. 

ae 

“ 

“ 

6 
Artillery. 

Private. af 

a State. 

“ 2 

“ 2 

“ 5 

ee 3 

“ 3 

ae 

“ Rawlings’. 
Sergeant. 1 

t) German. 

“ 2 
Corporal. 2 
Private. Btate, 

“ A 

“a if 
Sergeant. 1 
Private, 1 

“a 1 

“ 2 

“ 2 

“ 2 

“ 2 

“ 3 
Sergeant. 2 
Fifer, 3 
Private. 3 

“7 4 

is 4 

“ee 4 

“ 5 

“ 5 
Sergeant. 6 
Private. 6 
Sergeant. Rawlings’. 
Private. State, 

“ce La 

“ “ 

g Recruited 81. 

“ ae 

“e 2 

ba State. 

ue Recruited 81, 

“ “ 

sf State, 

e State und 1, 

ee Reeruit 81. 

“ 2 

x Reeruit 80, 

Lh) Germeun. 

he Reeruit 81. 

“ “ 

“ 1 

4 State. 

M. Artillery. 

“ “ee 

“ “ 

“ “a 


Regiment. Number. 


1163 
967 
181 
$095 
483 
1325 
1894 
58 
344 
1829 
1075 
132 
283 
1872 
486 
980 
824 
1587 
269 
186-4 
180 
291 
468 
235 
378 
207 
279 
1179 
1283 
2090 
1745 
1384 
895 
4056 
161 
450 
1880 
46 
‘S074 
1586 
827 
2556 
379 
1531 
1756 
839 
3175 
1270 
86 
1319 
1793 
1285 
3a 
76 
1lil 
10 
879 
206 

863 

1371 
875 

1203 

1009 
231 

8021 


Names. 
William Jones...... die cones or 
Jobn Jarvis...... madaation eacees' 


Samuel Jenkins... 
Thomas Johnston... 
Dennis Kelly...... 
Edward Killman.. 
James Kelly..... 
GUN MANA caerecwceecdvens acssve 
Michael Kernon........ccsce 
William Kindle... 
Walter Keech.. 
Jucob Kiser..... 
John Knox (1). 
Joseph Kerrick 
Francis Kitely............0c2000 
Peter Kinkade...........cccc00 
Stepben Kemble... 
William Kellow..... 
‘Thomas King...... 
Adam Kephart.. 
Jacob Knight... 
DOWD ID ce. s0cccovereecreess ate 
Tohn King. .....cc0. ssseeeseseee 
William King.. 
David Kelly..... 
George Kelson....... 

Benjamin H. Kerrick 
James Kelly..,...... é 
James Keckland......-...cs00 
John Kildee 
Jacob Kelly...... ss. 
Thomas P. Kittle...... 
Benjawin Karns. 
Bdward Kearsey. 
James Knott... fee 
Edward Kirk,...... aoe cesancebe 
Francis Kearns.......c0+ serves 
David Kettle.... 
Abram Kettle... 
Matthew Kelly. 
Jobn Knox (2). 
Jnmes Killagan.. 
Nathaniel Knott......... eee. 
William Kennedy........ webu 
Ricbard Kisby...... 
David Kennedy ....... 
John Kennard... 
John Kineade.. 
Thomas Kearns.. 
George LAWS.....ccc0e cececesee 
William Lettwan............. 
William Lee... 
William Lilly .. 
John Loveday.. 
William Lueas.... 
Kinsey Lanham.. 
Tobn Lonass, ......ccceeensceceee 
Zachariah Lyles ........0..s00 
Thomas Lewis.. 


* Charles Leago.. 
Jacob Lowe..... 
Jonathan Lewis .....+ 0 
Michael Lloyd..........eeeeee = 


Rank. 
Private. 


Sergeant. 


Privute. 
“ 


Corporal. 
Private. 


Sergeant. 
Private, 


“ 


Corporal, 
Private, 


Sergeant. 


Private. 
Cen 
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Regiment. Number. Names. Rank. 
7 LIS6 | Willint Lawes. sseses sees . Private, 
1 1321 Roger Landers...........0eese0 “ 
Leo's Legion. 4063 | John Lucas (1).......:ccceee eee \ 
Gist’s. 1914 | Benjamin Loffman............ = 
1 1303 | Levi Lord........... oe sd 
2 4154 | Henry Laws.. p32 
3 98 | William Lyne! < ¥s 
7 1516 | John Love {1).. ete s 
6 1967 | Jobn Lee (1)... a RS 
iv 839 | Michael Lawler............0.. ° vad 
2004 | Jobn Lynch (2) ........-.0000 i 
German, 107 = Alexander Levi........00 sees: 3 
4 1735 -Robert Legy. “ 
6 1269 John Linkon, = 
7 179 | Joseph Long. ee 
5 1754  Josbua Leister,. <i 
3 230 | William Leakins...........0 a 
£ 1312 | David Love..sssscccsssseesssoee Sergeant. 
1 931 | Francis Long Private. 
2 1694 | John Tewin.....e..-- es 
2 4026 | Christopher Lambert, se 
4 1225 | George Linton.......... sid 
4 1229 | Paul Lapine,...... > Le 
4 1230 | Dudley Lee..........csssccecoes “ 
5 1283 | Theophilus Lindsay.....,..... y 
5 1639 | Thomas Larrimore.. te = 
6 1157 | Joseph Lewis (2).........000, sa 
7 1247 | Jobu Lynch (3) .. s 
7 1344 | John Lesley........s0000 Saeses ae 
State. 112 | Willinm Lee (2) ...eccc0e eee “ 
Reeruited 81. 1248 | Thomas Long..... i 
a 215 | Nehemiah Lingard.........0 < 
2 1887 | Timothy Langrel.... Wy 
6 77 | Jesse Locker... Ge 
State and 1. 868 | William Little..... ue 
Rawlings’. 918 | Theophilus Lomax............ Sergeant. 
German, 1313 | Edward Legg.......+++ssese+ + Private. 
a 129 | Thos. Loveday, or Lovely... D. 
< 1620 | Dennis Leary Private. 
4 4095 | Rubert Livingston. M. 
7 1257 | Joshua Lovely.... # 
2 418 | Richard Lewis. Sergeant. 
3 1311 | Peter Laurence ........00.ce00 M. 
6 ABQ, || Danoh Dian: coo .c=seswsae senses Sergeant. 
State. 1191 | Daniel Longest. Private. 
Hazen’s. 343 | John Lavender. = bod 
Lee's Legion. 110 | James Lowry... < sy 
pe! 1276 | Jobn Laton............ssseeseee . 
6 2500 | John Lindsay..........sesccees - 
2 1350 | Barney Lemmon.... n 
2 280 | Peter Ledington..... ee € 
2 1187 | Jeremiah Lee. .......000 be 
3 410 | Thomas, or John Luff... bos 
7 203 | John Majors......... oe bas 
1 288 | Richard Mnudd.............00008 Sergeant. 
Reeruit $1. 309 | Walter Miles.......-..se0see Corporal, 
German. 1015 | Gifford Minikee..... Private. 
2 236 | William Mann....... ¢ 
3 830 | James Magraw.... a 
7 4163 | Frederick Miles.. Corporal, 
6 3133 | John Morris.......... Sh 
German. 1547 | Valentine Murray........ caene gk 
- 3067 Jonathan Mayhew...........0 = 
1 $25 | John Miles (1).....s00- Rte “ 
2 3037 | James Matthews........s.000- an 
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Regiment. Number, 
2 1611 

2 §$L3 

2 1534 

5 1786 

2 3005 

3 3117 

3 1735 

3 12338 

3 1212 

3 1368 

4 4050 

+ 4024 
State. 202 
6 1984 

6 1410 

7 4027 

7 133t 

7 1994 
State. 3038 
a 1409 

“ ag 

a 1263 
State and 1, 433 
6 sot 

1 1120 
German. 1811 
Recruit 81. 1273 
Rawlings’, $028 
Reeruit 81. 826 
" 284 

3 1237 
Reernit $1. 3922 
st 1226 

sf 1495 

3 4040 

5 373 
State. 1613 
Rawlings’. 1447 
State. 1374 
Artillery. 990 
M 1791 

a 1526 

y2 1316 

= 254 

3 Sit 

2 1017 

5 916 

5 1741 

4 187 

4 350 

1 3026 

5 171 

3 $02 

t 247 

1 1687 

1 1448 

1 1234 

2 3049 

2 370 

2 1853 

3 1012 

3 404 

3 1346 

3 1048 

4 1183 
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Name. 3 
William Marshal.........0+0+ os 
Robert Matthews...........0.-- 
Thomas McCernan...... sss 


Jobn Mantle....... 
Joseph Mattingly 
Arthur McClain... ‘. 
Samuel MeConnell............- 
Joseph McNamara......... 
Jeremiah Mudd.......00:.-+-++ 
John Matthews (2).......c0008 
John Moore (5).. 
Hezekiah Mussey 
Jobn McCay (1). 
Jobn MeDonald.. 
Michael Maguire. 
Thomas Mahoney.........000+ 
Stephen Magraw,.......ccss 
Jacob Moses (2).. 
Tennet Mudd.......... 
Humphrey Miniken.. 
Benjamin McHaffee...... 
Benjamin Moran 
Jobn Martin (2) 
Christian Myers............0006 
Jobn M. Laugblin.. 
Andrew Moore... 
William Martin.. 
‘Timothy McLamar............ 
Michael MeGower......-++++5 
Joseph MeAtee... 
Thomas Mahoney 
Thomas Maloney. 
Michael Miller........ aayasaeee 
Darby MeNamura..........0 
Jobn Martindale......,...0+ 
Peter MeNaugbton....., 0.066 
John Morrison... 
Wm. McLoughlin.. 
Christopher Magraw. 
Tames Mason. ....cc esse. seeeee 
Wm. Moore (1)....... eeu somunde 
Richard Mitchel... 
Wm. Moore (2)... 
John Martin (1}......- 5 
Cornelius McLaughlin....... 
Charles Murphy........ssssc00 
Wim, McGee..........c00 sascennee 
John Matthews (1)...... sc 
Charles MeGee..,... 
Matthew Moore (1)... 
Wm, Mitchell....... é 
John McCann....... see. cssaee 
Patrick Maborn.........- ecahee 
Matthew Moore (2)... 
Thomas Murphy......... 
Christopher MeAway 
Hugb MeMillan....... 
James Mead.,.. 4 
FObN McCoy :c.ccciccvcccesesece 
George Mantle...........cc0e0e 
Michae] McCann.... 
James Maxwell...... 
Wm. Moore {3} 
Boston Medier. . 
Wm. Mann (1)......+.. ebéenkéee 


HISTORY OF WESTERN MARYLAND. 


Rank. Regiment. 
Corporal. 5 
“ae 6 
“ 5 
Sergeant. 6 
Private. 7 
Sergeant. 7 
“ 6 
Private. State. 
Sergeant. ¥ 
“ “ 
“ “ 
“ 5 
s State. 
Fifer, Reeruit 81. 
Private. 3 
ci German. 
“ “ae 
ae its 
Sergeant. 1 
Private. 4 
“ 5 
“ 6 
“ 6 
“ T 
“ iy, 
“ 7 
Corporal. 6 
Private. State. 
“ “ 
“ “ 
“a 6 
“ vi 
“ 1 
“ iL 
Fife-Major. 1 
Sergeant. 1 
Fifer. 1 
Private. 2 
Drummer. 2 
Private. 2 
ws 2 
“ 2 
“a 3 
“ 2 
“e 3 
Sergeant. 3 
Private, 3 
“a 3 
is 3 
oe 3 
“ 3 
a“ 3 
“ 3 
“ 4 
“a 4 
“ 4 
Sergeant. 4 
Drum-Major, 2 
Private. 5 
a“ b 
“ce 6 
Corporal. 6 
Private. 6 
Drummer, 7 
Private. 7 


Number. 
3151 
256 
352 
377 
1363 
469 
208 
2039 
327 
1000 
286 
1415 
87) 
1334 
1324 
242 
339 
1699 
1297 
4099 
o4 
3043 
1659 
1050 
320 
1277 
$45 
1010 
3179 
252 
22] 
S050 
iu 
4102 
1286 
1722 
1622 
1486 
1125 
4106 
1778 
S070 
205 
1372 
1056 
3157 
1389 
1388 
395 
235 
1390 
1079 
1404 
1843 
387 
1965 
1856 
429 
13t4 
939 
836 
285 
106 
2012 
384 


Names. 
Jobn Moore (1). 2... Secor 
Charles MeNable. 
Joseph Managa......scce creer 
Toseph Murphey... ..s++ cere 
Peter Maguire,......0+ sees. ibe 
John Macanally,........ shevens 


Enoch McClain... 
Jobn Maxwell (1)... 
William Moade... 
Jobn Mick..... 
Neal Norris... eeanae 
John Mills {2}......000sce0eee ss 
Nicholas Milburn.......+- ses 
William MeNeal.... 
James MeDonald....... 
Thos. Matthews... 
John MeGuinis 
Tzachea Mason.... 
William Manly..........0+ cues 
Henry Munstfield............. z 
Jobn Moore (2)..... 
John C. Miller... 
Jesse McKinsey... 
John MeNeill... 
John Moore (4}.. 


| Adam Mushler........++++rs0++ . 


Jobn MecGall.......s0+ déceuceps 
David Meadows..... 
Roderick MeKinsey.. 
Aaron Michell... 
Aleard Melville. 
Robt. Mitchell.. es 
Daniel Murpby...... Titeicaenue 
Francis McCann.......sceseses 
Joho Morris (2).. 
John Mills (3).+. 
John Murray (1). 


Jobn MeDonald......... Sore 
Tohn McNight........++seeeeesee 
Edward Mahoney,......-..++ < 
Benjamin Marsh......... inthe 


Wm, Marlow....... 
Luke Merriman... 
John McCaliff..... 
Wm. Mansfield 
Jobo Magiin.... 
Daniel Manni. ....ccece ssceeee ‘ 
Peter Melvin........sssc00008 os 
John MeClain....... 
John Moore (5). ......se0eeeeee 
Thomas Matthews (2)........ 
Joshua MeKinsey........ ccc 
Moses McKinsey nee 
Franeis MeGauran...... us. 
Patrick McKinsey,...... 0.0005 
Jobn McBride... 
Thos. McKinsey. 
Zachariah Mills...,.. 
Abrabam Manning, 
Thomas Mie......, ° 
John Milstead...... Daeteecep ane 
James Moore,.,......0+eceeceees 
Peter Maynor. 
Charles Muiritt. ts 
Robert Myers......sescccsessee 


Rank. 
Private. 
Sergeant. 
Private. 


Sergeant. 
Private. 


Corporal. 
Private. 
Corporal. 
Private. 
Corporal, 
Private. 


Sergeant. 
Fifer. 
Private. 

“ 
Sergeant. 
Private. 
Drummer. 

Private. 


Sergeant. 
Private. 


“ 


Regiment. Number. 


Tee PWWWwsa aaa 


German. 
4 
4 
German. 
Reernit 81. 
a“ 
Rawlings’. 
Reeruit 81. 


State. 
1 
Rawlings’. 
Recruited 81. 


“a 


State. 


7 
Recruited 81. 


ae 


Recruit 81. 


“ 
2 


1 
Artillery. 
“ 


a“ 


“ 


425 
1220 
4060 
1724 
1098 
3013 
3108 
3158 
4043 
204 
agg 
1979 
5 
274 
4037 
1629 
1287 
813 
1962 
2540 
966 
482 
234 
419 
307 
251 
1706 
1280 
87 
1640 
1966 
1509 
21 
1548 
1393 
3170 
1719 
141 
135 
330 
968 
1612 
910 
1795 
1215 
4033 
1709 
1801 
1367 
983 
2026 
882 
3020 
1939 
1088 
326 
328 
3114 
1238 
1396 
140 
1356 
108 
1307 
395 


Names. 
Dennis MeCormick.......... rr 
Philip Masterson........... toe 


Hugh MeDowell..........000 
Peter Maynor, Sr.. 
James MeGowen... 
Cruise Moser........ 
James Murphy... 
Jobn MecDougle. 
John MecConnikin.............. 


John McGran................006 
John Murray (Bugley’s Co.) 
John Miller....... sesesses reo: 


Richard Maxwell. 
Archibald Morton. 
Jobn Melptosh..... 
‘Thomas Morgan......... 
Dennis Murley .......... ; 
Wm. MecKinley............... a 
Barney McManna........ Baeve 
Jacob Moses........ 
William Matthews... 
Jacob Myers... s 
Timothy MeMahon..,........ c 
Patrick Mollobon.............. 
Wm. McPherson............... 
George Miller..............s0008 
Nicholas MeManiard.. 
James MelLntire... 
John McColgan.,...... vs 
Charles March, or Marsh.... 


George McDonald... 
Martin Mulloy... 


Maruiaduke MeDonald....... 
James McCarty...... isneacensey 
Nicholas Nicholson.. 
Jobn Neary,... 
Asnel Nicholls... 
John Neighbours.. 
John Newton (2).. ae 
Michael Noland.........0.... Ke 
Richard Nelson..... 
Patrick Nolan... 
‘Thomas Neill..... 
Henry Nicholson... 
Stephen Nicholson... . 
Wu. Newton....... we 
Morris Neagell............ 0.6005 
Wm. A. Needhand............. 
Joseph Nabb........... 
Wm. Nailor....... 
James Narvel.... 
Tsaae Nicholls... 
Basil Norman, 
Wm, Niblet........ .. 
John Newton (1)..... 
Charles Nabb............000000. 
Tobn Nelson ......ce sessceees cee 
Jobn Nevit (2) 
Joseph Neale.. 
Jobn Nicholson.. 
John Nave.......... 
11 
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SS Sh sSsS— 
Regiment. Number. 


Rank. 
Corporal. 
M. 


“ 


Sergeant, 


“ 


Private. 
“ 


Corporal. 
Sergeant. 
Private, 
“e 
Sergeant. 
Private. 
“ae 
Fifer. 
Private. 


Regiment. 
Artillery. 


AeInnnonkhPD enw NK wd 


State and 2. 
3 
Recruit $1, 


a 


avo kek Www hy = 


Recruit 81. 
7 
7 
Reeruit 81. 
7 
4 
2 
Rawlings’. 
Reeruit 81. 


“ 


Number, 


1349 


860 — 


492 
363 
1535 
396 
4064 
S034 
1261 
1547 
1290 
24 
Wil 
369 
3092 
1100 
1057 
1646 
1944 
3104 
4062 
825 
1106 
1930 
3077 
1779 
1029 
1989 
50 
2332 
155 
77 
847 


Names. 
James Neale....... panacexe wade 
Daniel Neal... 
Martin Noble.. 
Nathaniel Nott., 
George Nicholzon. : 
Samuel J. Nelme...........000 
Leonard Outerbridge.......... 
Samuel Oram............seceeeee 
Jobn O’Brian..........0cccec0e . 
John Osburn..... 
Joseph Overereck. 
Daniel O’Quinn.. 


Stephen Owens...,.... 

James Owens........ 0000 
Charles Orme.........ccceceseeee 
Henry Osten, or Austin....., 
John Onion, ....... oe see 


Samuel Owens... ve 
Michael O'Brian....,,......06 
Philip O’Brian......... 0000 A 
Michael O’Farrel............... 
Jacob Owens... 
John Owens...... 

Richard O’Quynp. 
Elijah Oakley... 
Joseph Owens..,..., eccercccres 
Tames Onants.....ceryereseee = 
George Parker... 
Nathan Penk... 
Henry Phillips.. 
Cupid Plummer. .. 
George Patrick..... ove 
Gabriel Peters .......0...ss0000e 
Fobn Purdy....cccrerseserserses 
Henry Purdy. 
George Phillips. 
John Pease.... 
Jesse POWELS......c000 seecevees 
Obadiah Plummer............. 
Thomas Phipps... 
Samuel Pleasants, 
James Phillips... 


George Plumley....... ...c00 ° 
Thomas Pollhouse............ * 
Thomas Peacock......... cece 
John Pickering..............008 


William Poland. 
Simon Perry.. 
William Pherson 
Aquilla Pearce... seer ° 
William Purchase,.......+++++ 
John Peany.....,..+++ 
Stephen Preston... 
Richard Proctor 
William Peters.. 
William Parsell. 


William Prior......10+ secesees . 
William Peoker.........00. + 
Joseph Purdy....r-seerv aeeaee 
Fames Poole......cscccssocseses 


George Pierce 
Neal Peacock. .. 
Stephen Price... 
Blijah Pepper... 


Fifer. 

Private, 
“ 

Bugler. 

Corporal. 
M. 


Private, 


Sergeant. 
Private. 


“ 


Sergeant. 


Private. 
a“ 


Corporal, 
D. 
Private. 


D. Major. 
Private, 
“ 


“ 


Sergeant. 
Private. 


Artillery. 


“ 


2 


4 
Artillery. 


German. 
Recruit 81, 
Lee’s Legion. 


Rawlings’. 
1 
2 
2 
Rawlings’. 


German. 


TAO or mm Co oe be bo to oe ee boo 
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186 
253 
1384 
127 
2543 
1869 
1358 
1009 
2038 
8007 
3025 
1031 
1723 
2522 
1040 
955 
3155 
1495 
1202 
87 
219 
869 
4034 
1538 
1968 
1855 
986 
842 
2426 
834 
1889 
1792 
995 
1279 
405 
1991 
1644 
1114 
1110 
3042 
809 
248 
488 
3017 
3110 
1895 
3000 
2008 
1327 
1264 
1128 
198 
1137 
287 
424 
1261 
388 
3100 
3163 
1047 
2014 
1598 
1798 
1600 
1645 
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Names. 
Thomas Pinder,..... 
Thomas Pennyfield. 
Lambert Phillips... 
Thomas Patterson 
Nathaniel Price........++ +++ 4s 
Thomas Perry....-...-+s0+eeees 
Joshua Pierce....... 
Michael Pilkerton..... 
Joseph Pherson... 
William Prather.. 
William Poul... 
Thomas Porter,..ccreccsceesses 
Robert Pennington........+.-- 
William Porter...... ae% 
William Pagram.... 
Thomas Pettit..... 
Arthur Pritehet. 
Joseph Pogue... +8 
Thomas Potter......cc0eeceerre 
John Prout... ....0++- pesgences 
John Paine......... 
Francis Popham.. 
John Pearson... 
Jonas Phillips... 


Benjamin Phelps 
Joseph Peters......... seeeeeoges 
James Pritchard.......---++ . 


Andrew Preston., 
Emanuel Polston... 
James Paivel...... 
James Pack..... 
Thomas Price... 
Jacob Plaine 
John Parkinson...... 
John Parsons... 
Edward Purdy. 


John Quick...... 
Toseph Quinn. ..eseeserressreees 
William Quintin........... mabe 


Patrick Quinn.. 
John Quinn.. 
James Quay.... 
William Rowles....-..s00+ ee 
William Roberts {1}-........++ 
Andrew Riggs .....100 00 
Edward Richardson... 
Tohn Rock....... 

William Rock.. 
Jeremiah Rodes.. 


Adam Raines.,.......00ccccseses 
John Robertson...... easucsecs ‘ 
Robert Richardson ........+5 


Thowas Redman 
Benedict Reynolds 
Bennet Rawlings... 
Robert Rise....... 3 
Michael Rhytmire............. 
Edward Riely...ccssessesseeees 
Alexander Ratherford.. 
William Richardson.. 
John Radly.......... 

James Ryly.. 
Charles Reynolds. Sead 
Charles Riddle........ oosepee: = 
Horatio Roberts. ...... cssesseee 


HISTORY OF WESTERN MARYLAND. 


Rank. 
Private, 


Corporal. 
Fifer. 


Private. 
ae 


Private. 


Private, 
“ 


“ 


Sergeant, 
Private. 
“ 


M. 
Private. 


“ 


Sergeant. 
Private. 
Sergeant. 


Private, 
“ 


Regiment. Number. 


State. 


“ 

iis 
Reeruit 81. 

Lis 


“ee 


1 

4 

1 
Reeruit $1. 


“ 


5 
Reeruit $1. 

2 
Reeruit 81. 


“ 


Artillery. 
“ 


Lee’s Legion. 
1 
6 
6 


3 

7 
Rawlings’. 
Artillery. 


awSmwcwww ww te im 


4 
3 
State, 
Recruit 81. 
7 


2567 


862 


1990 
160 
1583 
1546 
837 
3014 
1399 
478 
104 
1476 
836 
4047 
2546 
1357 
4054 
329 
1097 
2534 
422 
AST 
2089 
1429 
$l 
"2 
1365 
1975 
175 
1352 
473 
1201 
237 
3169 
1103 
1555 
31i7 
1336 
948 
1437 
1500 
1246 
1441 
125 
1946 
sol 
1945 
4164 
1355 
1707 
206 
1448 
S04 
1213 
1005 
956 
823 
1770 
3018 
3040 
88 
8091 
354 
833 
4055 


Names. 
William Rogers...........+ sues 
Cristian Ross.........++ esse oes 


William Smith.. 
Thomas Sanders.. 
William Smith.. 
John Snelling... 
Anthony Smith, 
David Smith......-.-.00« nadense . 
Leonard Swan... ..cceesssseeeee 
Jesse Simons... 
Thomas Smith..... 
Andrew Stewart.. 
Thomas Sappington 
William Sharp....... 
Willian Simmons........ wepcae 
John Stackhouse.......0+.-+++ 
Michael Sours..,..se-+++ 
Aquilla Smith........+ 
William Sly...... 
Jeremiah Sullivan... ae 
Richard Smith............-eeee. 


Alexander, or Andrew Smith 


Samuel Scott ........0e+ Sdaueue 
Benjamin Smith... 
James Stewart (1) 
John Smith......... 
Leonard Smith.. 
Nathan Speak...... Arr 
Frederick Stoffee...........0+ 
Edward Sute........ 0008 apseves 
Murphy Shee......... 
George Silver... 
Joseph Smith... 
Jobn Smithard.. 
Robert Shipley.. see 
William Sherley.....-....e+e008 
Ignatius Smith......... s+ eves 
Jouathan Short, 
Josiah Smith..... 
Charles Schoudrick. 
Robert Scriviner........+.seceee 
Thomas Stokes...........-. acces 
IN GBD O OG Hesscscnen pnesecnast voce 
James Stewart (2).. 
Reuben Smith... 
Abraham Schockee. 
Peter Smith........ 
William Sykes.......cseeeereres 
Charles Sontt..............0ees008 
John Smith (2)......0..ss00000+ 
Humphrey Spencer.........1+ 
Jeszo Suite............ 
John Salmon, 
James Shaur. 


rerertrraesy 


renee 


John Shouell.........csesseeee 
Aaron Spalding... saeee 
James Smith (2).....-:06seeeee 
John Smith (4)... cceceeeceeeee 
Jobn Scott......... vou 


William Smith (2). ; 
Conrad Smith,.... . 
Thomas Slade. 
Elijah Smith... 
William Sinclair...........000 
Levy Smith.,..,... sonacsueesacons 


Private. 


Private. 
“ee 
Corporal. 
Private. 
“ 
Sergeant. 
Corporal. 
Private. 


Corporal. 
Private. 
Sergeant. 
Private. 


Corporal. 
Private. 


Sergeant. 
“ 

Corporal, 

Sergeant, 


Private. 
ae 


Sergeant. 


Private, 
- 


“ 


Sergeant. 
“ae 


Private. 

“ 

“ 
Sergeant, 
Private, 
Corporal, 
Drammer, 


“ 


Private, 


Sergeant. 


Regiment. 
1 
Recruit 81. 
1 


ee 


5 
Recruit 80. 


6 
7 
va 
State. 
“ 
5 
State. 
Recruit 80. 
“ 
3 
State. 
6 
Recruit 81. 
2 
Recruit 81, 
German. 
3 
German. 
2 
State. 
Recruit 81. 


“ 


State. 


pmowhy oO 


Gist’s. 


OO RAR ON MH HHH NNT eH 


Number. 


831 
1158 
961 
1787 
1492 
1746 
1772 
870 
1335 
3030 
1648 
1700 
1769 
1998 
1684 
3019 
1751 
2028 
3132 
1385 
1345 
1018 
157 
3016 
1532 
2022 
908 
1242 
196 
453 
1359 
1046 
142 
2032 
1239 
7 
900 
214 
897 
1398 
8134 
360 
1301 
1337 
184 
1002 
1217 
227 
1143 
1306 
1293 
859 
2536 
1512 
1977 
1438 
1036 
2008 
937 
311 
1299 
44 
2017 
1073 
1391 


THE WAR FOR 


Names, 
Daniel Smith (1)... 
William Sullivan... 


Rank. 


we. Private. 
oe 


Joho Smith (1).. Corporal. 
Perry Sullivan... Private. 
Roger Shorter......000secsceeee - 
Solomon Summers,........ oo as 
George Sanders.....c.00 sce Us 
Robert Sharpless............... Corporal. 
Alexander Stephenson. Drummer. 
John Summers...,....... Private, 
Willian Stonestreet..,. “ 
Joseph Sloop.......... s 
James Sewall, 2 se 
Thomas Smith (1).......,.... ‘ Li 
Michael Standly.........,.... " 
George Steem, or Stumm.... a 
James Smith (3),.....66 ces Li 
Christopher Simpkins... Ly 
Abraham Stallings..... Drummer. 
Peter Stepbens.,..... Private. 
Daniel Smith (2)........., eseaw a 
Christopher Seymore......... Gd 
James Sullivan....... se 
Jobu Smith (3).. s 
John Shanks....... & 
Bennet Sherley (2)..... “ 

Job Sylvester. = 
Leyi Scott...... Drummer, 
Robert Streets............ Private. 
William Sterling..... oO 
John Smallwood {2).. #8 
John Smallwood (1)... se 
Tohn Starkey..,........6-seeeee * 
Tames Shepherd ......0 cece 
Toba Spire... sesscesescoseee ee 
Charles Sickle............ sebece 3 
Solomon Sullivan. # 
Richard Spires... “ 
John Sheffer........ ty 
Solady Stanley...........00000+ ; bie 
Thomas Smith (2)....... sooses bis 
Luke Sangon.......... 13 | 


Thomas Summers... 
William Silwood..... 
Benjamin Steward..... 
Laurence Simpson.. 
William Steward...........06 
John Stoflle, or Stoffe......... 


os 


Philip Savoy.......... Private. 
Samuel Street.......-.:s:c0006 Fifer. 
Joseph Sidney, or Sidmer... Private. 


Blias Smith.............s.seeeee (a 
Michael Smith (2)............ ba 
Christopher, or Christian 

RUC Fs uote wna asc csvgasons s 
Michael Smith (1)... 
Samuel F. Shoemaker. 
John Stanton......,.. 


Oliver Stephens. <= 
Cato Snowden,, “= 
Basil Shaw............ srveeeeee Sergeant. 
Thomas Scoudrick.....,...... Private, 
Joseph Southall ue 
Thomas Sheridan.............. Sid 


Walter B. Smallwood......... a 


INDEPENDENCE. 


Regiment, Number. 


TTT TI RBeaeewmaeseaaavwtaw orn oo 


State. 
7 
2 
German. 
State. 
Recruited 81, 


Fifer or Private. 6 


Recruited 81, 


Recruited 81. 
“e 
Rawlings’. 
5 
3 
1—s1 
Recruited 81. 


1868 
1807 
1078 
2083 
832 
124 
1401 
1200 
40 
1206 
1347 
1445 
3109 
1030 
3889 
1370 
1726 
28 
178 
890 
2502 
1902 
282 
1782 
1223 
1025 
143 


1783 | 


1484 
39 
1435 
1054 
1186 
2028 
1777 
1937 
73 
1198 
1862 
368 
1544 
228 
4112 
1857 
1124 
61 
1440 
1731 
1479 
173 
2081 
1308 
954 


3041 

927 
1001 

922 
1096 
1153 
2080 
3149 
1091 
1732 
1180 


Names, 
William Standley.....,.....00 
James Sappington. 
James Sinith (1)... - 
Jacob Standley .....cececcseee 
James Seott........ 
George Seone..... 
William Sixzeland.. 
Joseph H, Spencer.. 
Henry Slack..... 
John Slack..... 
Oharles Sutton 
John Sillman 
William Stalker. 
Robert Smith. 
Reuben Seott.. 
Thomas Smith... 
James Simmonds... 
Andrew Shrink 


Jobn Sandall.......... asbmacses . 
John Standley, Jr, 
John Smith..... 
Thomas Standley 
Rawling Spinks......... 
Valentine Smith 
Thomas Salsbury 
Nathaniel Smith 


aeeenee 


Charles Simpson.. 
John Sanders......... 
James Sheridan. 


Joseph Spinks.........sssse 
Jeremiah Scrabbles............ 
John Spriggs...... snlaveaeaebvons 
James Simms.......,...ccecse cee 


Thomas Sylvester. 
Darby Sullivan... 
Robert Sturton... 
Noble Simmons.......2..sss000 
William Spyers............. one 
Jobn Sloop..... 
John Shaw... 
Patrick Seott.... 4 
Peter Shoemaker........ seeneem 
John Sankey........00. cceceees . 
William Smith... 
William Smith........... 
Bartholomew Sheridan 
George Summerville..,, 


Jobn Straban....... a 
Abraham Sutton...........00 
Tamerlane Spencer.......-... ° 


Philip Shoebrick..... 
Edward Timms. 
Jobn Tucker..... 
Dennis Tramwell.. 
William Townsend...,.. 


seen 


Richard Taylor..........0ese000 
Francis Thompson ........... 
Solomon Turner........00.0008 


Giles Thompson, or Thomas. 
Samuel Trigg. .....sc0s seccccsee 
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Rank, Regiment. Number, 
Private. State. 934 
ee Recruited 81, 196) 

big German, 1439 

“3 7 1375 
Sergeant. State. 3158 
Corporal, 5 45 
Private. 7 411 
Sergeant. 2 1810 
os Artillery. 491 

LS ‘ey! 1926 

“ “ 1145 

M. ss 1341 

“ “ 1055 

ve ae 2538 

a“ ae 1955 

“ “ 1533 

“ “ 442 

“ “ 3046 

“ “ 1133 

“ “ 2560 

“ “ go2 

“a “ 929 

# “ 1219 
Private, 1 5036 
ce) 1 1865 

“ 1 1745 

bie 2 1821 
Sergeant. 2 2013 
Private, 2 451 
bes 2 2533 

& 2 3173 

“ 2 1590 

3 1008 

“ 3 2007 

ba i] 4053 

& 3 1014 

“ 3 423 
Sergeant, 3 952 
Private. 5 1l74 
og 5 1376 

5 216 

6 293 

6 409 

6 1462 

7 1823 

Private, 7 440 
7 452 

7 2398 

944 

Hazen’s. 1815 

Ke 984 

is 3052 

Lee’s Legion, 1912 

¥ 1654 

Artillery. 1405 

Invalid. 2 1362 
Private. 1 281 
ae 1 2530 

“ 1 878 

“ vy 1584 

bd 7 1773 

a 1 1084 

“ 7 1908 

$f State. 1747 

“ 3 250 
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Names. 
John Tomlin. 
Peter Tippet.. 
Jobn Trusty,. 
Samuel Taylor... sess eee 
Thomas Tanner......sccers cere 
Tames Tite,..-....cer000 oe seguees 
Anthony Tucker ..... . 
Christopher Touchstone. 
William Taylor 
Natley Tippet... 
William Tolond... 
Lambert Tompson... rere 
John Taylor (L).-...0--+eeee ove 
Jumes Thomas, Jr.. ase 
John Turner (3).....+ os 
Bartholomew Tompson. 
Richard Tascd.....sseeeeewerees 
Henry Townley 
Thomas Thompson... rer» 
Peter Topping... oo one 
Jobn Taylor (2).. 
Evin Tumbleson.... 
Robert Taylor (2)..- 
Cornelius Tomeson.. 
George Taylor.... 
Jobo Turner... eae 
James Terry ...ceeeseee + 
William Taylor (2) 
William Taylor, Jr. ( 
Jamez Thomas, 5r 
Allon Townsend....scerse seeees 
Levin Thomas.....-++ eq aveeee ove 
James Tigner...-- 
Jobn Thomson (1)..... 
Fdward Tanner..... 
Thomas Thomas. 
John D, Tully... aes 
Tohn Thomins (2)...ccereeseeee 
George TWENCL..ceersseeereeees 
Henry Tucker (2) 
John Turner (2), 
Jobn Thomas (1)- 


tonneeeeeeee 


Samuel Tindall....-.-c+++ere ose 
Joseph Thompson. .rrsssserres 
Thomas Tyack...,- ++ 


Jobn Turner....+ 
Rezin Thacknill.. 
James Trego... 
William Tutten..... 
Toh Luft... cece cennrceee rennee 
Toln Thomas. .--.ccererreeeeee 
Aaron TOWDSEN,.--cceee cree . 
John Turner (of Morris’ Co.) 
Francis Taylor....ccssccee cesses 
Evan Thomas..... 

Dennis Terpan....+-- 
Francis Tycowit. .ccceseesseeees 
John Towlit... .cseseces cereereee 
John German Thomas.. 
Jesse Thomp2on..... 
Cornelius Vaughan. 
Stephen Varlow.. 
John Varlow...... 
Edward Vickers, .....+++ Saasaey 
William Vanghan.....++e00 


HISTORY OF WESTERN MARYLAND. 


Rank. 
Private. 


Sergeant. 
Private. 


Sergeant. 
Private, 


Sergeant. 


“ 


Sergeant. 


Private. 


} 


Regiment. Number. | 
German. 464 
3 70 
3 1496 
Ki 1116 
7 1t6l 
German. 4101 
5 1759 
6 1069 
1 996 
1 392 
2 1305 
3 1377 
2 1960 
3 3103 
3 3068 
2 1696 
3 1513 
3 333 
3 118 
4 1708 
4 1193 
4 4025 
5 903 
5 3003 
5 1690 
7 2036 
38 3124 
Rawlings’. 1969 — 
7 2529 
State. 1064 
! Reeruit $1. 1392 
“ 3012 
£6 25038 
a 975 
rs 1529 
se 199 
3 942 
“ 232 
Rawlings’. 394 
Recruit 81. $20 
7 1796 
6 74 
3 95T 
3 Shs 
Artillery. 1087 
“ 1195 
a | 1485 
2 126 
2 1999 
6 1387 
6 4098 
7 807 
7 109 
Recruit 81. 122 
a3 1222 
7 1406 
Hazen's. 64 
Lee’s Legion, 1802 
aS 18686 
Artillery. 856 
German. 1942 
2 3071 
5 1523 
State. 1080 
2 1192 


Names, 
John Vincent. .....+0+0seceee = 
John Vanzant....... 
Samuel Vermillion..........+. 
George Vernon.... 
John Vaughan,. 
James Veazy.... 
Thomas Woolford. 
Daniel Williams... “5 
John Williams,........escevee ° 
George Ward (1)...... 290, 
David Williams.,...... 
William Wheatley..... 
Andrew Wingate. 
York Waters... 
Samuel B. White.. 
George Windham. 
William West...... ‘ 
William Wilkezon.....-...s00+ 
Ohbarles Williams (1).....-..++ 
George Willson....... 
Jonathan Windell 
Michael Wiser........ 
Motley Whitcomb. 
Gabriel Williams.. m3 
Richard Wheeler....... agasanas 
John Whitcomb.......c..eceee 
Walter Watson..... 
Benjamin Ward... 
Joseph White...... 
Sylvester Wheatley. 
Jonathan Weeden... 
Alexander Weat......ss00seeees 
William Willson........ cece 
Edward Wright... 
William Wedge. 
John Willing... * 
Philip Welsh.......:sssseeeeeeee 
John Wilkerson......cceeseceee 
Samuel Wright..........00ccseee 
George Watson..,..--...0s:.0+ 
Charles Willett. 
John Willing... 
John Wade (1). on 
Edward Wade (2)......0.se0005 
William Whaland.............. 
Jobn Willis,........ a 
Nicholas Welch...... ote = 
Benjamin Williams (3).. 
Thomas Wood (3)... 
Thomas Windom.. 


oe 


Folin T. West........0.sesecees ° 
Jonathan White ............. ‘ 
Jesse Wright....... 


John Welch (1)... 
Thomas Wood (1) 
James Willson (1).. 
Thomas Wimber......... Be 
Thomas Wate, or Wyatt...... 
Robert Walker,......06..ss00+ ‘ 
Michael Woolford.............5 
Frederick Willmott... ........ 
Thomas Watson..... 
John Williams (1). 
Barney Willson...... 
Robertson Wood ....... 


Rank. 
Private, 


Sergeant. 


Private. 
“ 


“ 


Sergeant. 
Corporal. 
Private. 
ae 
Sergeant. 
Private. 


Sergeant. 
Fifer. 
Private. 


Regiment. 
2 
4 
1 
State. 


Artillery.” 


Lee’s Legion. 


German, 


“ 


wrenwre ee 


ITSO wWwWe wo wh 


Rawlings’. 


1 
7 
4 


7 


Recruit 81. 


“ 4th Reg. 


German. 
State. 


Reeruit 81. 
(formerly of Artillery.) 998 


German. 
3 
Reeruit 


“ 
“e 


“ 


Oa We www te dy wb ee ee 


81. 


80. 
81. 


Number, 


917 
1122 
1886 
Wi 
1071 
3047 
1834 

275 
1450 

431 

245 

223 

566 
1809 
2009 

145 
1254 
1623 
1641 
3045 

139 
4048 
174 
4h 
1415 

919 

rat 
1601 

904 
1466 
1007 
1184 
1353 
1262 

982 
2425 
2548 

119 
1988 
1322 
1552 


35 
1101 
978 
1900 
315 
1897 
877 
3106 
3069 
886 
1412 
885 
1558 
1986 
2087 
343 
302 
1560 
3122 
408 
2558 
912 
1268 


— — 


Names, 
Thomas Wood (2)........ 
Jereminh Williams............ 
James Wood (2).......005 ss000s 
Daniel Willig...........-ssrsceee 
David Willson............... ioe 
John Wilkengon............... 
Daniel Warrior 
Michael Wiery. 
Benjamin Williams {2)....... 
Absalom Wright........... Par 
William Willson (2).......... . 
Samuel Wedge .........2..c000 
James White .......1.06sce00 ~* 
Michael Waltman.. 
John Wells... 
Richard Wiely... 
John Wilson (1) 
Rhody Woodland...... \ 
John Walker (3)..........0008 5 
Banks Webb.........scsceeseseee 
John West (2)... 
William Watkins... 
James Willson (2). 
Charles Wheeler..... 
George Williams.... 
Humphrey Wells........ tosenee 
Wm. Willson (1). 
James West....... 
James Wood (1). 
John Wright....... 
Zadock Whaley.......c00.seeee 
Anthony Weaver.........6.+ 


Benjamin Williams (1)...... 
Wm, Whitton, or Whittaker. 
John Walker (1)...... Tee F 
Samuel Willson...... poked sees te 
Edward Walter.........c.0::0+ 


James Welch... 
Thomas Williams........, eevee 
Wm. Withorm, or Whitton.. 
David White.........cccecccsees 
David Welch... 
John Wheeler., 
‘Thos. Webater.. 
Wm. Willson.......... 
James Welch......... 


Peter Ward........0 Riser aaheae 
Zachariah Williams........... 
James Williams...... 


Abraham Waters. 
Solomon Watts.... 
David Woods... 
John Waters... 
Thos. Wheeler........sseeeeeeee 
Garret Welch... .......06ccssscces 
Benjamin Willson 
Edward White.. 
Edward Wall.......... 
John Wysham........... 

MOHD TW BUD toesasnaseeceatnences * 


THE CONSTITUTION AND UNION. 


Rank, 
Private. 
Corporal. 
Private. 

Dd, 

Private. 

Sergeant. 
Dp. 
Fifer. 


Private. 
“ 


Sergeant. 
Private, 

. 
Drummer, 
Private. 

“ 
Sergeant. 
Private. 


Sergeant. 
Private. 


Sergeant. 
Private. 


Drammer. 
M. 


Sergeant. 


Regiment. 


State, late Ist. 
State. 


Recruit $1. 
German. 
9 


Recrnit 81. 
State. 
Reernit 81, 
+ 
Artillery. 


“ 


TISrmo Mh wo & bo ts to ty 


Recruit 81. 


Hazen’s. 
“ 


“e 


Lee’s Legion. 
“a 


Number, 


1880 
1776 
1606 
1936 
1842 
1764 
1713 
1468 
2523 
$35 
2554 
92 
1361 
3089 
5150 
1453 
51 
1938 
1470 
1899 
2020 
2006 
1647 
40a0 
1024 
1594 
958 
3096 
1034 
3076 
1766 
2041 
185 
1366 
2550 
1596 
861 
3128 
O74 
4058 
2082 
4067 
1618 
AUST 
83 
1039 
1817 
1734 
sso 
1597 
1140 
1S44 
1616 
1615 
1892 
1944 
2021 
4025 
204 
1422 
964 
1655 
970 
89 
2015 


| 
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Names, Rank. Regiment. Number, 

William Wade... .......64 cece M. Artillery, 1469 
Samuel Young... Private. 6 1449 
John Young (2)... Corporal. 6 2552 
Godfrey Young..... Private. 6 1715 
Jacob Yeast, or Yost. ue Reernit $1. 1188 
HNenry Young....... ¥ 7 iy 3024 
John Young (1)...ccs0seseceeee “ 4 1090 
David Young.......... teeséd ses M. Artillery. 1013 
Richard Yates. 2 991 
William York.. 7 1819 
Jacob Young... Drummer. Reernit 81. 3073 
Thos. Yeutes......, Artillery, 2091 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE CONSTITUTION AND UNION, 


The Society of the Cinciunati—Unhappy Political Divisions— 
Whisky Insurrection—Waehington in Camberland—Militia 
Organizations. 


Arter the conclusion of the Revolutionary war, 
the remnants of the Maryland regiments returned to 
their native State to be disbanded. Many of these 
veterans bore honorable scars, still more had their 
health broken down by hardship and disease, and 
nearly all were penniless and in rags. ‘The Maryland 
line, now numbering about five hundred men, under 
the command of Brig.-Gen, Gist, embarked at Charles- 
ton, S. C., on transports, and arrived at Annapolis 
late in July, 1783. They soon after marched to 
Baltimore, arriving there on the 27th. Before their 
departure, Gen. Greene, in a letter to Governor Paca, 
thus referred to the Maryland troops in the Southern 
army : 

“*Many of your officers are on their return home. I should 
be wanting in gratitude not to acknowledge their singular 
merit and the importance of their services. They have epilt 
their blood freely in the service of their country, and have 
faced every danger and difficulty without a murmur or com- 
plaint. I beg leave to recommend Col. Williams, who bas 
been at the head of your line, to the particular notice of your 
State, as an officer of great merit and good conduct, A very 
considerable number of these (Maryland line) returned are 
not, nor ever will be, fit for service again. They are incapable 
of doing active duty, and ought to be turned over to the In- 
valid Corps.” 

The British prisoners confined at Frederick and 
Winchester, numbering about fifteen hundred, were 
marched to Baltimore in May, 1783, and embarked 
in vessels sent to transport them to New York. By 
a proclamation of Congress, dated October 15th, all off- 
cers and soldiers absent from the army on furlough 
were discharged from further service, and all others 
who had engaged to serve during the war were to be 
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discharged from and after the 3d of November. On 
the 25th of November the British troops under Sir 
Guy Carleton evacuated New York, and Washington, 
accompanied by Governor Clinton, immediately took 
possession. A few days afterwards Washington took 
an affectionate leave of Gen. Knox and his compan- 
ions in arms, and then set out for Annapolis, where 
he resigned his command on the 23d of December, 
1783. 

While Congress was sitting in Annapolis, on the 
14th of January, 1784, it ratified the definitive treaty 
which had been concluded and signed at Paris on the 
3d of the preceding September; and on the 20th of 
January, Governor Paca issued his pruclamation an- 
nouncing the same to the people of the State. 

The Society of the Cincinnati—Betore the dis- 
solution of the army on the Hudson, Gen. Knox, 
“ever noted for generous impulses,” suggested as a 
mode of perpetuating the friendships which had been 
formed, and keeping alive the brotherhood of the 
camp, the formation of a society composed of the 
officers of the army, The suggestion met with uni- 
versal concurrence and the hearty approbation of 
Washington. On May 10, 1783, 4 meeting of the 
general officers aud one officer from the line of each 
regiment was held at the headquarters of Baron Steu- 
ben, at the cantonment on Hudson River. Baron 
Steuben presided, und proposals for establishing “ The 
Society of the Cincinnati” were considered. They 
were referred to a committee composed of Maj.-Gen. 
Knox, Brig.-Gen. Hand, Brig.-Gen. Huntington, and 
Col. Shaw. After three days they made a report 
which was. unanimously adopted, and the plan as re- 
vised by them was carried into complete effect with 
little opposition, and is still in force. The next pre- 
liminary meeting was again held at the cantonment 
on June 19, 1783, when Gen. Washington was elected 
temporary president-general ; Maj.-Gen. McDougall, 
treasurer-general; and Maj.-Gen. Knox, secretary- 
general. The first general meeting after the disband- 
ing of the army took place at the City Tavern, at Phil- 
adelphia, in May, 1788, when permanent officers were 
elected. On the 15th, Washington was unanimously 
chosen president; Maj.-Gen. Gates, vice-president ; 
and Maj-Gen. Knox, secretary. The Maryland 
Gazette, on the 6th of November, 1783, published 
the following notice : 

“ Ocr, 30th, 1783. 

“The officers of the Maryland Line, upon the present and 
half-pay establishments, are requested to meet at Annapolis on 
the 20th of November, where several matters very interesting 


to the line in general will be communicated and necessarily 
brought under consideration, 


“W. SmAxiwoon, M.-G.” 
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In pursuance of this notice a large number of the 
officers of the Maryland line assembled at Mann's 
Tavern, in Annapolis. In consequence of the absence 
of Maj.-Gen. Smallwood and Brig.-Gen. Gist, the two 
senior officers of the Maryland line, the meeting was 
adjourned until the following morning at eleven 
o'clock. The two officers not appearing, the meeting 
was again adjourned until the afternoon at three 
o'clock, when it was organized by selecting Brig.-Gen. 
Otho H. Williams, of Washington County, as tempo- 
rary chairman, and Lieut.-Col. Eccleston secretary. 
The institution of the Order of Cincinnati was read 
and adopted, and after each officer had signed the con- 
stitution they adjourned until the next day. Upon 
reassembling they proceeded to the election of offi- 
cers, whereupon Maj.-Gen. Smallwood was elected 
president ; Brig.-Gen. Grist, vice-president ; Brig.-Gen. 
Williams, secretary; Col. Nathaniel Ramsay, treas- 
urer; and Lieut.-Col. Hecleston, assistant treasurer. 
After the transaction of some minor business, the 
society then elected Gen. Smallwood, Gen. Williams, 
Governor Paca, and Col. Ramsay delegates to the 
general society,' 

The Indians on the frontier, as has been seen, had 
given more or less trouble all through the Revolu- 
tionary war, and still continuing their hostile demon- 
strations, Congress on the 29th of September, 1789, 
authorized the President to call out the militia for the 
protection of the border settlements, and *‘‘ to break 
On the 6th of October 
in the same year Gen. St. Clair, then Governor of the 
Northwest Territory, was directed by Washington to 
collect fifteen hundred men from the western counties 
of Virginia, Maryland, and Pennsylvania, and march 
against the hostile Indian towns on the Maumee. 
Col. Henry Lee, of Virginia, was to command one 
regiment of levies to be raised in Maryland, Virginia, 
and Pennsylvania. These troops assembled in the 
vicinity of Fort Washington (now Cincinnati) early 


the power of the savages.” 


} While The Society of the Cincinnati was in session at An- 
napolis, on the 24th of November, 1783, Governor Paca sent the 
following brief message to the General Assembly ; “ This morn 
ing one of the officers of the Maryland Line called upon me and 
gave information that a number of soldiers had collected in the 
city and expressed a design of surrounding the General As- 
sembly, and of making use of some violence to obtain satisfac- 
tion of their claims on the public.” As a matter of precaution, 
he ordered Co}, James Brice to hold in readiness to march at a 
moment's warning one company of the Annapolis militia, to 
protect the treasury and suppress any violent proceedings. It 
is scarcely necessary to add that the rumor was false, Great 
a was the need of these veterans, and however just their cause 
of complaint at the delays of Congress in settling their long 
arrears of pay, they showed no turbulent disposition, but pa- 


| tiently returned to their farms and workshops, 
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in September, and consisted nominally of two thousand 
regulars and one thousand militia, including a com- 
pany of artillery and several squadrons of horse. On 
the 4th of November, being reduced to fourteen hun- | 
dred effective men, after penetrating to a tributary of 
the Wabash, fifteen miles south of the Miami villages, 
and almost a hundred from Fort Washington, they 
were fiercely attacked by a large number of Indians. 
For two hours and a half the Indians, concealed in 
the woods, slaughtered the troops from every point, 
when they fled in disorder, leaving their artillery, bag- 
gage, etc., in the hands of the enemy. 

The entire loss was estimated at six hundred and 
seventy-seven killed, among whom was Gen. Butler, 
and two hundred and seventy-one wounded." 

Ensign George Chase, of Baltimore, was killed, and 
Capt. William Buchanan and a number of Mary- 
landers were wounded. 

This defeat produced great alarm on the borders, 
and Congress took prompt and immediate action by 
authorizing an army of five thousand men to be 
equipped for frontier service. Various obstacles, how- 
ever, prevented a speedy organization of this force, and 
it was not until the spring of 1794 that an army 
strong enough to strike a decisive blow could be col- 
lected. Gen. Anthony Wayne was appointed com- 
mander-in-chief, and Col, Otho H. Williams, of Wash- 
ington County, and Col. Rufus Putnam brigadier- 
generals under him. 

In May, 1791, Henry Gaither, of Western Mary- 
land, was “appointed commandant of levies now rais- 
ing in this State,” wice Col. Rawlings, who declined ; 
and Capts. William Lewis and Benjamin Price were 
appointed to the command of two companies. 

Among the Maryland troops engaged in this expe- 
dition were the companies of Capt. Campbell Smith, 
of Baltimore, and of Capts. Lewis, Carberry, and 
Benjamin Price, of Frederick. ‘The entire force con- 
sisted of two thousand regular troops, fifteen hundred 
mounted volunteers from Kentucky, and some other 
volunteer organizations, and assembled at Greenville. 
On the 20th of August, 1794, Gen. Wayne met the 
Indians at the foot of the rapids on the Maumee, and, 
after a short but sanguinary struggle, completely de- 
feated them. In this battle Capts. Smith and Price 
were severely wounded. 

In September, 1790, Thomas Sprigg was authorized 

- to collect all the arms in Washington County belong- 
ing to the State,‘and persons having arms in their 
possession were directed to deliver them to Capt. Ott, 
at Hagerstown. 


1 Included in the killed were thirty women. 
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In October, 1790, M. Lacassagne, to encourage 
twenty families to emigrate and improve a tract of 
land which he possessed on the northwest side of the 
Ohio, in sight of Louisville, at the rapids, offered to 
give, among other inducements, two hundred acres of 
land in fee-simple to each family. Col. Thomas 
Sprigg, Col. John Barnes, and Dr. Henry Schnebely, 
near Hagerstown, Col. Wm, Bentley, near Frederick, 
and James Chapline, near Sharpsburg, were his agents. 

The Hagerstown Spy of Oct. 18, 1793, says that 
on ‘last Saturday marched from this town, in order to 
join the main army in the Western country, a detach- 
ment of troops, under the command of Lieut. Whistler. 


The most of this corps was raised in this town, and 
| too much praise cannot well be bestowed on Lieut. 


Whistler for his indefatigable assiduity in disciplining 
his men, and rendering them orderly and inoffensive 
to the inhabitants. We wish them an agreeable 
march and successful campaign.” 

While these events were occurring on the border, 
the country was agitated by apprehensions of war 
with foreign powers, and by actual insurrection at 
home. On the Ist of February, 1793, the French 
National Convention declared war against England 
and Holland. One of their first acts was to appoint 
a representative to the United States to solicit the 
support of the sister republic, and to claim the privi- 
leges to which they considered France to be entitled 
under the two treaties made with Benjamin Franklin 
on the 6th of February, 1778. Under Articles XVII. 
and XXII. of the first treaty of friendship and com- 


merce the French assumed that they might claim the 


exclusive right to arm and commission privateers 
within American ports, to bring into them their 
prizes, to cause the prizes thus brought in to be con- 
demned by French consuls and sold, and even to cap- 
ture vessels of the enemy within the limits of the 
maritime jurisdiction of the United States. At least 
such were the pretensions of their envoy, Monsieur, 
or, as he styled himself, Citizen Genet, a Girondist 
of the most radical type, whose avowed object was 
to excite the people of the United States to a war with 
Great Britain. 

On the other hand, Washington, then entering on 
his second term of office as President, was determined 
to preserve the neutrality of his country, and imme- 
diately on receiving intelligence of the outbreak of 
war, hastened from Mount Vernon to Philadelphia, 
summoned his cabinet together, and soon after, on the 
22d of April, 1793, issued a proclamation of neu- 
trality. The sympathies of the people of the United 
States were warmly engaged on the side of France, 
and Genet was so much encouraged by the popular 
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sentiment that on his arrival in Charleston, in April, 
1793, he at once proceeded to disregard the Presi- 
dent's proclamation and to organize a system of priva- 
teering. He had not been in the country a week 
before he had commissioned four vessels to sail as 
privateers, He also authorized the French consuls in 
one town to hold prize-courts and condemn and sell 
vessels captured by his privateers, and he then made 
a triumphant progress from Charleston to Philadel- 
phia, organizing red republican clubs and preaching 
hostility to England. In consequence of the depre- 
dations committed by the American privateers under 
the French flag against British commerce in 1794, 
and the extraordinary pretensions and naval power of 
the British government, the President recommended 
serious preparations both for offense and defense, and 
the fortifications at Baltimore and other exposed 
points were put in readiness to repel attack, In com- 
pliance with the act of Congress and the provisions 
made by the Legislature, Governor Thomas Sim Lee 
reorganized the militia of the State, and appointed as 
major-generals John E. Howard, John Hoskins Stone, 
and Levin Winder, John Davidson was appointed 
brigadier-general for Calvert and Anne Arundel Coun- 
ties; John H. Briscoe for St. Mary’s and Charles; 
Uriah Forrest for Prince George’s and part of Mont- 
gomery; Jeremiah Crabb for part of Montgomery 
and Frederick ; Mountjoy Bailey for lredericktown ; 
Moses Rawlings for Washington and Allegany Coun- 
ties; Samuel Smith for Baltimore Town; Charles ©. 
Ridgely for Baltimore County; Josias ©. Hall for 
Cecil and Harford; James Lloyd for Kent and 
Queen Anne’s; John Eccleston for Dorchester, Car- 
oline, and Talbot ; and Alexander Roxburgh for Som- 
erset and Worcester. 

For Washington County: Lieut.-Cols. Thomas 
Sprigg, Rezin Davis, William Wan Leer; Majs. 
Josiah Price, Charles Carroll, William Fitzhugh, Jr., 
Adam Ott, Hanson Briscoe, Christopher Orondors. 

Allegany County: Lieut.-Col. Daniel Cresap ; Majs. 
John Lynn, Gabriel Jacobs. 

Frederick County: Lieut.-Cols. George Murdock, 
Edward Tilyard, William Lucket, John Ross Key, 
Joshua Gist, William Lamar; Majs. John. McPher- 
son, Stephen Shelmerdine, Philemon Griffith, Thomas 
Darnall, Thomas Hawkins, John Thomas, Michael 
Bayer, Joseph Sim Smith, Stephen Winchester, 
Francis Brown Sappington, Nicholas Randall, Robert 
Cumming. 

Montgomery County: Lieut.-Cols. Francis Dea- 
kins, Richard Anderson, William Deakins; Majs. 
Davis Lucket, Benjamin Murdock, Aquila Johns, 
Thomas Plater, John Mason, Lloyd Beall. 


1 


The Whisky Insurrection—While these mili- 
tary preparations were in progress some of the west- 
ern counties of Pennsylvania lifted the arm of defiance 
against the Federal government, and acts were com- 
mitted to defeat the execution of the laws imposing 
duties upon spirits distilled within the United States. 


_ These treasonable measures called for the prompt in- 


terference of the executive authority, and hence arose 
the episode in our histery known as the “ Whisky 
Insurrection.” Distillers, who resided in Allegany, 
Fayette, Washington, and Westmoreland Counties, 
Pa., who were willing to comply with the excise 
laws passed by Congress, were abused; mails were 
robbed, outrages committed on the government rev- 
enue officers, and Gen. Neville, the chief inspector 
of revenue, was twice attacked and his house burned 
to the ground by these lawless insurgents. The gov- 
ernment of Maryland watched with interest the efforts 
of Pennsylvania to suppress this rebellion, and pre- 
pared to furnish help if necessary, On May 19th the 
Secretary of War directed Governor Lee ‘ to organize, 
arm, and equip, according to law, and hold in readi- 
ness to march at a moment's warning 5418 of the 
wilitia of Maryland, officers included.”’ In the mean 
time the rebels were making preparations to seize Fort 
Fayette in Pennsylvania, and the insurrectionary spirit 
seemed to be spreading into the adjoining counties 
of Maryland and Virginia. One Bradford, a native 
of Maryland, who had assumed by common consent 
the position of commander-in-chief of the insurgents, 
issued a eall for the assembling of the militia on 
Braddock’s Field on August Ist, with arms and ac- 
coutrements, and provisions for four days. Within 
three days seven thousand men assembled, the greater 
part with the determination to follow Bradford in re- 
sistance to the Federal and_ State governments wher- 
ever he might lead. Mr. Lossing says, “It was 
Bradford's design to seize Fort Pitt and its arms and 
ammunition ; but he found most of the militia officers 


unwilling to co-operate in such an overt act of trea- 


son. But they readily consented to the perpetration 
of outrages against excise officers, and the whole 
country in that region was governed for the moment 
by the combined powers of mobocracy and military 
despotism.” Upon the receipt of this intelligence 
the President immediately called his cabinet together 
to take the necessary measures for the preservation of 
peace and the enforcement of the laws. It was agreed 
in the cabinet council that forbearance must now end, 
and the effective power of the government be put 
forth to suppress the rising rebellion. Accordingly, 
on August 7th Washington issued a proclamation 
warning the insurgents to disperse, and declaring that 
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if tranquillity should not be restored in the disturbed 
counties before September 1st an armed force would 
be employed to compel submission to the laws. At 
the same time the President made a requisition on the 
Governors of Maryland, Virginia, Pennsylvania, and 
New Jersey for militia sufficient to compose an army 
of twelve thousand men. This number was subse- 
quently increased to fifteen thousand. The troops of 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania were directed to ren- 
dezyous at Bedford, and those of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia at Cumberland, The command of the expe- 
dition was conferred by Washington on Governor 
Richard Henry Lee, or “ Light Horse Harry,” as he 
was generally called, of Vir- 
ginia. Governor Mifilin, of 


Pennsylvania, and Governor 


manded the militia of their 
respective States. Gen. Dan- 
iel Morgan commanded the 
militia of Virginia, and Gen. 
Samuel Smith, the hero of 
Fort Mifflin in 1777, and at 
this time the able representa- 
tive of Baltimore in Congress, 
commanded those of Mary- 
land. The lutter took command August 17th, and 
immediately proceeded to organize his forces. Vol- 
unteers flocked to Baltimore from all portions of the 
State to await marching orders to the seat of war. 

The friends of the government in Western Mary- 
land were in the mean time taking steps for their own 
protection and forthe maintenance of the laws. The 
following notices published in the newspapers of the 
period show that in spite of its proximity to the dis- 
affected region the spirit of loyalty was still strong 
in this section : 


GEN. HENRY LEE. 


“The different Companies of Militia in Hagerstown are re- 
quested to assemble at the Court-House, on Saturday next, at 
two o'clock, at which time the troop will beat. 


Howell, of New Jersey, com- 


“Dantes Srunn, Capt. 
* Ronerr Doverass, Capt, 
“Joun Geiger, Capt. 
“Jonn Lee, Copt. 
: “Casper Saareven, Capt. 
“ Hagerstown, Aug. 27, 1794. 


“All those Gentlemen who are desirous of joining the volun- 
teor company of Light Horse of Washington County, will 
please make application to Jacob Schnelby, captain. 

“Aug, 27, 1794.” 

“Enizanera Tows, Maryann, September 3. 

“The following Citizens are Draughted in Col. Thomas 
Sprigg’s Regiment, viz.: From Capt. Joseph Hurst's Company, 
George Fuls, Peter Miller, Robert Mills, Clark Linn, and Semauel 
Henry; Captain Ankeny’s Company, Jacob Fiery, Jacoh 
Haynes, Henry Praither, Philip Miller, and Andrew Walker ; 
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Captain Bowles’ Company, David Butterbough, Jobn Murry, 
Samuel Bowles, and Christian Mettz; Capt. Thomas Allen's 
Company, John Kee, Joseph Wolgamott, Robert Chalmbers, 
Edmond Norris, Basel Berry, and Henry Ensmouser; Captain 


| Lantz’s Company, John Schriver, William Thompson, and Pred- 


erick Shoop; Captain Downey’s Company, Isaac Young, Jobn 
Raby, Casper Henry, Charles Carroll, of Dudington, and Jobn 
Howard; Captain Zellers’ Company, Joho Newoanser, Jacob 
Orendorff, Jobn Schnebely, and Jobn Fisher; Capt, James 
McClain’s Company, James McClain, jun., Henry Moudy, Arebi- 
bald Talbot, and Robert McClain. 
of Capt. John Johnson's Company offered themselves as volun- 
teers on the present important crisis, viz.: Captain John John- 


The subsequent gentlemen 


_ son, Lieutenant David Miskimman, Ensign Samuel Thomas, 


Davi Roberts, Gaas Roberts, Henry Proizman, Soloman Tay- 
lor, William Jobnson, Joseph Johnson, Peter Johnson, Joshua 
Johnson, William Donocl!, James MeCallister, Jobn Sowders, 
John Smith, Benjamin Berry, Robert Boyd, Jeremiah Dugan, 
William Flint, Qwen Dougherty, William Lamey, and William 
McGaughey.” 


On the 6th of September a meeting of such of the 
inhabitants as were exempt by law from military 
duty was held at the court-house in Frederick, 
Thomas Johnson in the chair, “to consider of the 
steps necessary to be taken to quiet the alarm occa- 
sioned by the insurgents. Besides the military guards 
on duty, it was unanimously agreed that a company 
should be formed of persons thus exempt to serve as 
euards at this place, whenever it may be necessary to 
act in support of the constitutional civil authority, or 
to repel any attempt that may be made to disturb the 
peace of the town or neighborhood, It was further 
resolved that as soon as fifty persons should enroll 
themselves, a meeting should be held to choose the 
proper officers to command the company, and on the 
same day they were enrolled; but the evening being 
then too far advanced to complete the business, they 
adjourned till Monday, eleven o'clock, wheu Mr, 
Johnson was unanimously chosen captain, Col. Price 
lieutenant, and Maj. Miller ensign.” 

The forces assembled at Baltimore were joined by 
various military organizations of the town and its 
vicinity, among which were Capt. Mackenheimer’s 
« First Baltimore Light Infantry," Capt. Stricker’s 
“ Independent Company,” Capt. Coulson’s** Mechanical 
Company,” Capt. James A. Buchanan's “ Baltimore 
Sans Culottes,” Capt. Jessup's rifle company, Maj. 
Lowry’s “ First Baltimore Battalion,” in which were 
included Capt. Hugh Thompson’s company of grena- 
diers, and Capt. William Robb’s company of light 
‘infantry, and two troops of horse under Capt. John 
Bowen and Capt. Ruxton Moore. 

Most of these organizations had been formed pre- 
yious to this time. Capt. Mackenheimer's company 
was raised about 1787. Its uniform was light blue 
faced with white, and its parade-ground was on the 
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present site of the Front Street Theatre, in Baltimore. 
The Independent Company, the Mechanical Company, 
the Baltimore Sans Culottes, and Capt. Jessup’s rifle 
company are said to have been organized about 1792. 
These, when the State militia was organized, consti- 
tuted the Fifth Regiment. The First Baltimore Bat- 
tulion was raised about the same time, and comprised 
Capt. Hugh Thompson’s company of grenadiers, two 
companics of hatmen, as they were called, wearing 
cocked hats, and Capt. Robb’s company of light in- 
fantry. The uniform of the organization was blue 
coat faced with red and edged with white, white vest 
and breeches, black knee-bands, short-laced boots, and 
white cotton hose. Capt. J. Bowen’s troop of horse 
was associated with them; uniform, green faced with 
red. 


This body on parade made a splendid appearance, 
and were drilled twice a week in citizens’ dress, on the 
west side of Harford Run, near old Trinity chureh, 
—this afterwards became the T'wenty-seventh Regi- 


ment. The first rifle company adopted the dress of 
Morgan’s riflemen of the Continental army,—hunting- 
shirt, with a profusion of fringe. The second rifle 
company was raised by Capt. Reese, father of John 
Reese, who was for many years president of the Fire- 
men's Insurance Company of Baltimore; uniform, 
green faced with yellow. The uniform of Capt. 
Moore's company was blue and buff. In this troop 
were several gentlemen who had belonged to Pulaski’s 


| Legion. The uniform of the Sans Culottes, after- 
wards culled the Independent Blues, was copied from 
the marine uniform of the frigate ‘ Astrea,” then 
“lying at Baltimore. It was worn buttoned close to 
the body, with the cartouche-belt inside. Tt was the 
first company that adopted pantaloons, breeches and 
stockings being then universally worn. 
Messrs. Daniel Cresap, John Lynn, and Gabriel 
Jacob, in a letter to Governor Lee. dated Cumberland, 


Sept. 2, 1794, say,— 


“We are very sorry to add, but we conceive it to be our indis- 
pensable duty to inform your Excellency that the spirit of insur- 
rection is not confined to the western counties of Pennsylvania; 

| those to the eastward of the Allegany mountains are infeeted 
with the contagion ; and unless speedily prevented, may rise toa 
formidable height, and, perhaps, end in our destruction, Cum- 
berland hath been threatened, an attempt hath been made there 
to raise a liberty-pole (which is the in- 
signia or badge by which the insur- 
gents are now diseriminated), but by 
the exertions of the most respectable 
citizens it was prevented. In other 
parts of the country they have sue- 
ceeded. The papers of the excise 
officers have been demanded. We are 
threatened with the Pennsylvanians, 
whom, the disaffected here say, they 
will call to their assistance. Should it 
take place, God only knows what will 
be the event; however, let the event 
be what it may, our exertions, friended, 
we trust, by the most respectable of the 
country, will not be wanting. In our 
situation, we think it our duty to re- 
quest of you to forward to us arms and 
accoutrements, these we will distribute 
amongst the men in whom we may con- 
fide, Those wheare willing to support 
the measures of the government have 
it not in their power. Should you be 
able to obtain the approbation of eoun- 
cil, you will please forward us two 
hundred stand of arms, and order to 
our protection a small detachment of 
militia, consisting of cavalry and in- 
fantry, to be selected from those coun- 
ties which are well disposed to the 
laws of the Union, and particularly the Excise law, We hope 
the exauple of Baltimore Town will sanction the transmitting of 
public arms, anil that your conduct will, on this occasion, as it 
| then did, meet with the approbation of the Legislature.” 


On September 6th, Secretary Hamilton wrote to 
Governor Lee,— 


“War Dupanrernt, Sept. 6, 1794. 

“Str,—I am directed by the President to notice to your Ex- 
cellency that information has been reecived that some riotous 
proceedings have taken place in the upper part of Baltimore 
County and in the neighborhod of Hagerstown, connected with 
the insurrection in the western counties of Pennsylvania, He 
instructs ine to observe that it appears to him of the highest 
iutportunce that eflicient measures should be pursued to sup- 
press the first beginning of this spiritin your State, and thereby 
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to check the progress of an evil which radically threatens the 
order, peace, and tranquillity of the country. Much depends, 
in such a crisis as the present, on an early display of energy 
under the guidance of the legal precaution. It ia understood 
that the magazine of arms of the State is at Frederick, Ade- 
quate means no doubt will be used to prevent the possibility 
of these falling into bad hands. 

“With great respect, [have the honor to be your Excellency’s 
most obedient aod humble servant, 


“A, HAminton, 


“His Excellency Tuomas 8. Len, Esq., Governor of Mary- 
Iond.” 


Again on September 15th, Hamilton wrote to Goy- 
ernor Lee that 


“it is the President’s desire that no time should be lost in 
uniting the whole of the militia of Maryland at Fort Cumber- 
land. If the commanding officer bas not already taken the 
field, it is desirable that be should do so without delay, in order 
to combine, arrange, and accelerate their ulterior movements.” 


On September 15th the Governor sent by express a 
requisition for Baltimore troops, in consequence of a 
report that the insurgents had assembled in consider- 
able numbers near Cumberland, with the intention of 
marching to Frederick to 
seize the State arms de- 
posited in the arsenal. 
The order reached Balti- 
more on Sunday, while 
the people were at their 
several places of worship. 
General Smith was at the 
time attending service at 
the First Presbyterian 
church, and was imme- | 
diately sent for. He at 
once ordered the drums 
to beat and the troops to assemble on the parade- 
ground near Harford Run. A correspondent in the 
Maryland Gazette of the 18th gives the following 
graphic description of this call to arms: 


GEN. SAMUEL. SMITH. 


“A more warlike appearance, perhaps, our town has not ex- 
hibited since the year 1776 than it did yesterday, in conse- 
quence of an express from the Governor to General Smith. 
The militia of this town were requested to meet on the parade, 
near the old theater, at 4. rar. They met accordingly, when a | 
circle was formed, and Gen. Smith, in a short but energetic ad- 
dress, informed them of the object of their meeting; that it 
was in consequence of an intended attack by the insurgents 
beyond the mountains upon the arsenal at Frederick Town, 
with a view of taking off all the arms, ete., and that three 
hundred volunteers of infantry, besides artillery and cavalry, 
Were required immediately to march under the command of Col. 
Stricker and secure it. ‘ It is not,’ said he, ‘against an enemy 
that we have to march, but a set of men more daring than 
the rest, a lawless banditti, who set themselves up to govern. 
Shall we permit them to seize our arms and give us laws, or 
shall we keep them and give laws to ourselves?’ (We could | 


not hear the whole of the general’s speech.) He concluded his 
harangue by putting the question, ‘Will you go as volunteers 
or will you be drafted?’ Melancholy as the circumstances are, 
it is with pleasure we have it in our power to inform the pnb- 
lie that they turned out voluntarily to nearly treble the requi- 
sition, and that the unanimity displayed on the occasion could 
hardly be surpassed. his is the test of patriotism,” 


The Fifth Regiment was ordered to parade at the 


f 
_ court-house on Monday morning following at nine 


o'clock, in marching order, and at the time appointed 
took up the line of march for Frederick under the com- 
mand of Col. Stricker, being twenty-five cavalry and 
two hundred and twenty-five infantry. The Twenty- 
seventh Regiment set out on Tuesday morning, fol- 
lowed by a company of volunteers from Worcester 
County. On the 18th over three hundred more 
marched, and later in the week six hundred additional 
men. On the 15th a part of the volunteer militia of 
Annapolis marched to Frederick, and on the succeed- 
ing day a detachment of light dragoons. In a letter 
dated from Frederick a few days later, after the arrival 
of part of the militia, a correspondent writing to a 
friend in Baltimore says,— 


“T know your anxiety to hear from us. Reports have, I 
fear, pictured our situation dreadful. The march of the troops 
from both Baltimore and Georgetown bas been singularly ex- 
peditious. Capt. Moore and his troop, that would do honor to 
any army, arrived about the middle of yesterday, Col. Stricker 
and « most beautiful corps of fine young fellows are now re- 
freshing themselves at Monocacy. The troops from George- 
town left that place at five o’clock Sunday evening, and arrived 
here Monday before night. The grenadiers from the city of 
Washington, and other troops from the neighborhood, came in 
yesterday. The militia of the county have behaved truly 
praiseworthy, and as becomes freemen they are returning to 
their homes; for, rest assured, we shall never see the face of an 
insurgent unless he is sought for in the mountains, as you 
would a wolf. We are not, nor ever have been, in any danger. 
A number of idle reports have alarmed some of our citizens 
without cause.” 


On the 19th twenty men on horseback arrived in 


| Frederick from Hagerstown with an account “ that 


the deluded people of Allegany and Washington 
Counties were embodying, and might be expected to 
attack Frederick the next day.” There were then, 
according to contemporaneous accounts, five hundred 
troops at Frederick, ‘ well armed, in high spirits, and 
desirous that the insurgents would make the attack ; 
and besides, the Baltimore horse were within a few 
miles ; the first detachment of foot would be at New 
Market on Tuesday evening; the second detachment 
were apprised of the alarm.” 

The following letter from Elizabeth Town, Wash- 
ington County, under date of the 24th of September, 
gives an interesting account of the condition of affairs 
in that locality at this crisis: 
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“Saturday last his Excellency the Governor of this State 
arrived here, and returned on Monday morning. The opposi- 
tion of the excise law grew, by progression, as well to an oppo- 
sition to all law and authority a3 to a personal enmity to 
individuals in this town, inasmuch as the pole, which had been 
erected in this town by the rabble, was seerctly cut down, per- 
haps by one of themselves, in order to have a colorable pretext 
again to insult the peaceable citizens, and wreak vengeance on 
those to whom they had at any time hitherto taken umbrage. 
As a prelude to another affray, some dark assassin put a hand- 
bill at the market-house, ordering, by name, some of the prin- 
cipul citizens of the town to ercct onotber pole or they should 
he put to death. This order and threat was valiantly despised 
by those worthy citizens. In the mean time a party were as- 
sembling along the verge of the South Mountain, in order, as 
was said, to attack the magazine and town of Frederick. That 
expedition, however, failed. At this stage of the business, and 
finding the turbulence of faction still increase, some volunteers 
of our cavalry and infantry mounted guard, patrolled the streets, 
seut detachments into the country, apprehended some of the 
principals, and brought them to ‘justice. The vigilance and 
alacrity of our citizens on this occasion to support government 
wns too conspicuous to be passed over in silence, and, without 
detracting any merit from the many distinguished patriots of 
this town, the names of Capts. Lee and Schnebly are honorably 
mentioned, At this juncture, on last Friday, a detachment of 
volunteers and drafts arrived in town, under the command of 
Gen. Bailey, consisting of seventy cavalry and two hundred 
and fifty infantry, from Baltimore, Georgetown, and Frederick- 
town. Their presence had a good effect; .. . they assisted in the 
work which had been begun of bringing the culprits tu justice; 
++. a tribute of gratitude is due to those troops for their kind and 
prompt assistanee, , .. bat finding there remained little occasion 
for them here they returned home ov last Monday morning, ... 
about which time arrived two hundred volunteers and drafts, 
under the command of Maj. Lynn, who are destined for the 
Western country, but are to remain here till further orders, and 
are now under the command of that old veteran soldier, Maj, Out. 
Those fascinated oppositionists, who defied the arm of govern- 
ment, have at length tamely submitted to the law, ... even 
sixteen of them surrendered to five of the cavalry. They in 
general plead ignorance as their shield, notwithstanding that 
incomparably eloquent and persuasive oration delivered by Mr. 
Mason two days before the riota began, and notwithstanding 
the expostulation and exertions of Col. Spring, Col. Shryock, 
Maj. Price, and others, at the risk of their lives, when they 
were about erecting the pole in the town. 

“The Hon, Judge Craik, and some of the magistrates of the 
county, have been busily employed in the examination of the 
culprits, and bave, we understand, admitted sundry to bail. 
Upon the whole, we doubt not that justice will be done, and 
that every species of unnecessary severity will be avoided on 
the oceasion, . . . well knowing that affection as well as sub- 
mission is requisite to the security of a Republican government, 
. and that affection arises from a sense and experience of 
the blessing of liberty and order.” 


On the morning of the 23d September the volun- 
teers who had marched from different parts of the 
State to Fredericktown to act against the insurgents, 
met on the grand parade in Baltimore, and having 
performed the manual, were drawn up in a large 
circle, when Col. Stricker, accompanied by the Gov- 
ernor himself, read the following address from his 
Excellency : 
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| ments to all the officers and sol- 


“The commander-in-chief feels it incumbent on him, on this 
occasion, to present on the part of the State, whose charaoter, 
peace, and seourity were so largely endangered, and for him- 
self, his warmest acknowledg- 
diers who had given their ser- 
vices under this requisition, and 
who by so doing have not only 
effected the restoration of order 
and safely in their own State, 
but have given » material cheek 
to the views of the insurgents in 
Pennsylvania, who will despair 
hereafter of aiding their wretched 
designs by the seduction of their 
neighbors, Thus, conceiving that 


an important service has been 
rendered by the militia serving 
under his orders, the commander- 
in-cbief, with congratulations and thanks, discharges them from 
the present service. 


COL, JOHN STACKER, 


“Tomas 8. Ler.” 


Ata meeting of a number of the people of Wash- 
ington County held at the court-house in Elizabeth 
Town, on Friday, the 26th of September, 1794, Col. 
Henry Shryock, chairman, and Johu Thomson Mason, 
secretary, 


“it was proposed and agrved to, that Messrs. Nathaniel Roch- 
ester, Henry Sebnebely, Samuel Ringgold, William Clark, 
and Johu Thomson Mason be requested to prepare an address 
from the meeting to Col. Thomas Sprigg, who prepared the fol- 
lowing, which was read, approved, and ordered to be printed in 
Washington, Frederick, and Baltimore newspapers: 


“*To Con, THomas Spice: 

“© Sir,—By the unanimous voice of the persons present at 
this meeting you are solicited once more to permit us to cast our 
suffrages upon you as the persun, in our opinion, most proper 
to represent this district in Congress. We beg leave to re- 
turn you our thanks for your past services in that station, and 
to manifest our approbation of your conduct as our representa- 
tive. We beg leave, more particularly at this time, to thank 
you for your late constant, unremilted, prudent, and spirited 
exertions in endeavoring to suppress those unhappy tamults 
that have disturbed the peace and threatened the vafety of the 
well-disposed citizens amongst us. The manner in which cer- 
tain reports have been secretly and industriously cireulated, 
and the inexcusable misrepresentations that have been made, 
excite our highest indignation, and we feel ourselves injured 
in the attempts made to calumniate you. But whilst we assure 
you of our determination to support you at the ensuing elec- 
tion, we hope, and confidently trust, that every honorable and 
manly exertion will be made on your part to gratify the wishes 
and effectuate the endeavours of your friends. 

“* Signed, by order of the meeting. ’ 

“*H. Survock, Chairman. 

“*Joun T. Mason, Secretary.” 


“We do certify that, in company with Mr, George Price and 
others at Col. Sprigg’s, it was mentioned that the Frederick 
light-horse intended to march to Hagerstown to cut down the 
liberty-pole which a mob had some days before erected. In an- 
swer to which Col. Sprigg observed, he was very sorry to hear it; 
that, if it was necessary, he could cut the pole down himself, 
and that, if be knew when they intended to come up, he would 
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oppose their cutting itdown; that he had zeena very disagreeable 
day in Hagerstown, and that of the pole was cut down, and no 
foree remained in that place to prevent its being set up again, the 
mob would return more enraged than before, set up the liberty- 
pole, and insult the inhabitants, who were not in a situation to 
protect themselves. That it would reflect, too, upon Washing- 
ton County, and that it would be better to suspend cutting the 
pole down for a short time, until a force sufficient to prevent 
its being set up again should arrive in Hagerstown to protect 
the inhabitants, and bring those to justice who bad thus of- 
fended against the laws of their country. 

“WinitAs Frrzuven, Jn., 

“Wrtras Frrzuven, Sr. 

Sept. 28, 1794.” 


“N.B.— Capt. Hunter, from Baltimore, Capt. William Camp- 
bell, and Maj, Taylor, and some others, were present when this 
conversation Look place. Iam satisfied that the above state- 
ment represents the substance of Col. Sprigg’s conversation 
therein alluded to, and, although it is not probably in bis 
words, it fully conveys the ideas received from his expressions. 

“Grorck Pricer. 

“Sept. 25, 1794.” 


“We certify that we were present in Hagerstown on the Lat 
day of September, 1794, when the mob so much talked of hap- 
pened. We also certify that Col. Thomas Sprigg was then 
present, and that he exerted himself in a most singular and 
spirited manner to prevent the erection of the liberty-pole, that 
was then raised, aud to disperse the mob. We were witness to 
many insults that he received from the mob in consequence of 
his exertions, and we often supposed his person in danger, We 
have also been witness to the active and decided part which 
Col. Sprigg has since taken to bring those insurgents to justice, 
anil do think this county under particular obligations to that 
Gentleman for the part he has acted. 

* Anam Ort, 
‘“H. Sanyocs, 
“Rezin Davis, 
“Wnt. Lame, 

“ Bons, CLAGETT, 
“N. Rocuesrer, 
*“Josian Price,” 


At the time Washington issued his first proclama- 
tion he appointed Senator Ross, Mr. Bradford, the 
Attorney-General, and Mr. Yates, a judge of the Su- 
preme Court of Pennsylvania, commissioners on the 
part of the Federal government to visit the insurgent 
counties with discretionary powers to offer lenient 
terms to the offenders, and, if possible, induce them 


to submit to the laws, and disband before the 14th of | 


September. They were joined by Chief Justice Me- 
Kean and Gen. Irvine, commissioners appointed on the 
part of Pennsylvania. These commissioners visited 
the insurgents, who refused all compliance, and they 
returned to Philadelphia and reported the failure of 
their mission. ‘The President then issued his procla- 
mation of the 25th of September, in which he vividly 
described the defiant spirit with which the lenient 
propositions of the government had been met, and de- 
clared his determination to reduce them to submission 
by coercive measures. As if anticipating the result 


of the commissioners’ mission, Alexander Hamilton 
had previously addressed the following letter to Gov- 
ernor Lee: 


“War Derantwent, Sept. 17, 1794. 

“Sin,—The intelligence received from the western counties 
of Pennsylvania, which comes down to the 13th instant, and 
announces, as far as it was then known, the result of the meet- 
ings of the people in the several townsbips and districts to ex- 
press their sense on the question of submission or resistance to 
the laws,—while it shows » great proportion of the inhabitants 
of these counties disposed to pursue the path of duty, shows, 
also, that there is a large and violent party which can only be 
controlled by the application of force, This being the result, 
it is become the more indispensable and urgent to press for- 
ward the forces destined to act against the insurgents with all 
possible activity and energy. The advanced season leaves no 
time to spare,—and it is extremely important to afford speedy 
protection to the well disposed, and to prevent the preparation 
and accumulation of greater means of resistance and the ex- 
tension of combinations to abet the insurrection. The President 
counts upop every exertion upon your part which so serious and 
eventful an emergency demands, 

“With perfect respect, I have the honor to be, sir, your obe- 
dient servant, 

“ ALexanber HaAmiuton, 
“His Excellency Tuos. 8. Lee, Governor of Maryland.” 


In October Washington left Philadelphia, deter- 
mined to lead the army in person, and, accompanied 
hy the Secretary of War, he proceeded to Fort Cum- 
berland, the place of rendezvous for the Maryland 
and Virginia troops, where he arrived on the 16th. 


1 The following notices throw light upon’ some of the local 
military movements at this time in progress in Western Mary- 
Jand; 

“A Troop or Horse. 

“Those persons who are desirous of juining a troop of Horse 
will apply to Samuel Ringgold, he being authorized by the Field- 
officers to raise a troop. 

“ Hagerstowy, Oct. 1, 1794.” 


*Bartranion Orpers. + 
“The Captains of companies composing my Battalion, in 
the Twenty-fourth Regiment of militia of this State, will meet 
on the parade at the court-house, on Thursday, the 30th, to 
mareb to Cannon Hill for exercise. 
“Apam Ort, 
“Major Twenty-fourth Regiment M. M. 
“ Wasninoron Cocnty, October 28th.” 
“ ELIZABETHTOWN, October 28th. 
“Capt. John Lee’s company of infantry is desired to parade 
on Thursday next at one o'clock. A full attendance is ex- 
pected.” 


“ A meeting of Capt. Schnebly’s troop of Horse is requested 
at Mr. Ragan’s tavern, on Friday evening next, at six o'clock, 
in order to consult upon the most eligible method of having the 
said troop equipped.” 


“ Erizazeta Town, Makyxanp, October 7th. 

“ Accounts from all quarters mention the marching of the 
wilitia against the Western insurgents . . . the troops which were 
stationed here, as well as the quota of this place, marched yes- 
terday, in order to join the other troops of the State at Wil- 
liamsport, under the command of Gen, Smith.” 
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moved from Carlisle on the 10th of October. A 
large number of the Maryland and Virginia troops 
were assembled at Cumberland. Upon Washington's 
arrival he received such information as convinced him 
that the spirits of the insurgents were broken, and 


The Pennsylvania and New Jersey troops had 


hastened on to Bedford, thirty miles distant, and there | 


this intelligence was confirmed. “ The assembling of 
the militia from Maryland and Virginia at Cumber- 
land created great excitement in the village. How 
long they remained here is not exactly known, but on 
the 18th of October Washington arrived, and spent 
several days inspecting the condition of the men and 
their supplies. On the 19th he appeared in full uni- 
form, and held a review on the old parade-ground of 
Fort Cumberland, at which the entire population of 
the town was present. This was the last occasion 
upon which he wore his uniform. ‘he troops had 
been encamped along Will's Creek, on what was 
known as the ‘Island,’ where they had good water 
from a spring near by. 
was marched up to the parade-ground, where the 
court-house now stands, and drawn up for inspection. 

“Gen. Washington rode along the line, from the 
right to the left, and was loudly cheered by the men, 
Afterwards the command marched in review, and 
Washington raised his hat as a salute while they 
passed. Gens. Lee and Morgan were both present 
and participated, Hon. Alexander R. Boteler has in 
his possession an oil-painting representing this review. 
It was the work of an amateur artist, and upon its 
completion passed into the hands of Gen. Daniel 
Morgan.”! 

Satisfied that his presence would be no longer 
needed with the army, Gen, Washington returned to 
Philadelphia, leaving Governor Lee, of Virginia, in 
command. The troops crossed the Allegany Moun- 
tains in a heavy rain, marching sometimes in mud up 
to their knees, and the two wings formed a junction 
at Union Town. As they advanced into the insur- 
gent country all signs of rebellion disappeared, and 
the leaders fled. After the adoption of a few pre- 
cautionary measures, most of the troops were sent to 
their homes, and thus, without the shedding of a drop 
of blood, ended a rebellion which at one time threat- 
ened the very existence of the Union. 

The following letter was addressed by Alexander 
Hamilton to Governor Lee shortly after the suppres- 
sion of the insurrection : 

“War Deparrment, Nov, 24, 1794, 


*Srr,—I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of a 
letter of the 18th instant from the Executive Council of Mary- 


1 Lowdermilk, 


On the 19th the command 
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land, and to congratulate you and them on the disappearance of 
the insurrection in Maryland, 

“The President has seen with great satisfaction the laudable 
vigor with which it was met by the Government, the excellent 
disposition manifested by the citizens, and the speedy termi- 


"nation of the disturbance. Such an example cannot But have 


the best effect. 

“Though severity towards offenders is to be ayoided as much 
as can consist with the safety of society, yet impunity in such 
cases is apt to produce too much promptitude in setting the 
laws at defiance. Repeated instances of such impunity in 
Pennsylvania are perhaps the principal cause of the misfortune 
which now afflicts itself, and through it the United States. The 
disturbers of the peace familiarly appeal to the past experience 
of unpunished offences as an encouragement to the perpetra- 
tion of new ones. This general reflection will no doubt be duly 
adyerted to by the judiciary and other authorities of Maryland. 

“ With great respect and esteem, I have the honor to be, Sir, 
your most obedient servant, 

“ ALEXANDER HawInton. 

“His Excellency Tuomas Sta Lee, Governor of Maryland.” 


Upon the return of the Maryland troops, Gen. Lee 
acknowledged their services in the following ‘letter to 
the Governor : 


© Heapquvarters, Noy. 26, 1794. 

“Sir,—The period having arrived when the army entrusted 
to wy direction by the President of the United States, having 
accomplished the object of their advance into this country, are 
about to return home, I should commit violence on my own 
feelings were I not to express to your Excellency my very high 
ideas of their merit, Suddenly brought into the field, they 
were unprepared for the hardships which they encountered. 
Nevertheless, disregarding the distress to which they were con- 
sequently in a greater degree exposed, they continued to evi- 
dence, with firmness and zeal, the purity of the principles by 
which they were moved, and terminated their campaign in 
perfect correspondence with the patriotism which impelled them 
to exchange domestic enjoyments for the toils and privations 
inseparable from military life. To all is due the tribute of ap- 
plause which ever attends the faithful and animated discharge 
of duty, but to one class something more is due. Those inesti- 
mable and friendless citizens who fill the ranks seem to have 
been scarcely noticed in the legal provisions for compensation, 

“If the example exhibited by my companions in arms is 
deemed worthy of attention, I derive great consolation from 
my hopes that the State Legislature will take into consideration 
the inequality which at present exists in the pay allowed to the 
officers and to the soldiers, and, so far as respects the faithful 
army under my orders, will be pleased to manifest their sense 
of the conduct of the troops by rendering the pecuniary com- 
pensation of the soldiers proportionate to that given to the 
officers. The justice and policy of such interposition are alike 
evident, and will be peculiarly acceptable, 

“Another point, in which both officers and soldiers are inter- 
ested, claims, in my humble opinion, legislative notice. Al- 
though the wise and temperate system adopted by the President 
of the United States averted the heaviest of all human calami- 
ties, and saved the effusion of blood, yet the sufferings which 
the army experienced from the extreme severity of the weather 
have deprived many families of their dearest friend and chief 


Support. To alleviate their miseries, by extending to them, 


with equity and liberality, the public aid, is the only possible 
retribution which can be made by the community, and I flatter 
myself it is only necessary to make known the existence of 
such cases to secure to the sufferers the requisite legal provision, 
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“T forbear to gratify my affectionate attachment to my fel- | 


low-citizens in arms with me, by yielding to my solicitude for | 
their welfare, and subjoiniug the many observations which my | 
knowledge of their virtue and sufferings crowds upon my mind, 
in the confidence that their conduct best bespeaks their worth, 
and that the General Assembly will take pleasure in manifest- 
ing their respect to real merit. 

“TY have the honor to be, with great respect, your most obe- 
dient servant, “Rea. Hr. Ler.” 


And as a further recognition of their services, the 
General Assembly, on the 24th of December, 1794, 


“ Resolved, wnanimously, That the thanks of this Legislature 
be given to the officers and privates of the militia of this State, 
who on the late call of the President rallied round the standard 
of the laws, and in the prompt and severe services which they 
encountered bore the most illustrious testimony to the value of 
the Constitution and the blessings of internal peace and order; 
and that the Governor be requested to communicate the above 
vote of thanks in such manner as he may judge most accept- 
able to the patriotic citizens who are its subjects.” 3 


1 The military revival caused by the Whisky Insurrection and 
the anticipated trouble with France did not die out with the 
suppression of the outbreak in Western Pennsylvania, but con- 
tinned with increasing force until after the conclusion of the 
wer with England in 1812. Such Washington County notices 
as the following show that the militia laws were strictly en- 
forced, and the military organizations carefully maintained and 
kept in a state of preparation and discipline: 

“The different companies forming Maj, Ott’s battalion are 
desired to attend parade on Saturday, the 25th instant. It is 


expected every member will be punctual. 
“Danie, Srunp, Captain. 
: “Joun Grrer, Captain, 
“Roperr Dovarass, Captain. 
“Casren SHArener, Captain. 
“Joun Les, Captain. 
“ Enizaperutown, April 14, 1795.” 
“The companies commanded by Capt. Bowles, Ankeny, Mc- 
Clain, Hurst, and Johneton are desired to mect ut the lower 
Quarter of John Barnes, Esq., on the third Saturday in August 


next, at one o’clock, in order to exercise in battalion, agreeable — 


to law. 
“Ist Major Eighth Regt., Washington County Militia, Maryland, 
“July 28, 95.” 
“The companies commanded by Capt. Wellar, Lantz, Rench, 
and Allen are desired to meet at Gen. Sprigg’s quarter, on Sat- 


Jostan Price, 


urday, the 29th instant, to exercise in battalion, agreeably to | 


law. Cuar.es Cannon, Major. 
“Evizaperarown, Aug. 18, 1795.” 


Batra.ion ORDERS. 

“The different companies forming my Battalion are desired — 
to meet in Mr. Ringgold’s Lane, on the third Tuesday in this 
month, to exercise in Battalion, agreeably to law. 

“Aug. 11, 1795.” 

© The different companies forming Maj. Ott’s Battalion, are , 
desired to attend parade on Saturday, the 30th instant. It is | 
expected every member will be punctual. { 

“Danrer Sropy, Captain. 

“Casper Suarener, Captain, 

“Joun Geyrr, Captain, 

“Ronert Dovenass, Captain. 

“Joun Ler, Captain. 
“Evizanerntown, April 14, 1796.” 
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The Encroachments of England and France,— 
The war between France and England transferred a 
large portion of the laboring population of the former 


Rerommstat Mester. 


“The officers with their companies composing the Eighth 
Regiment are requested to attend regimental muster on the 
last Saturday in this month, precisely at twelve o'clock, at Mr. 
Rowland Chambers’s tavern, near Mr. Jacques’s Furnace. 

“Jostan Price, 
“Colonel Bighth Regiment, Maryland Militia. 
* Oct. 6, 1796.” 


April 9, 1797, M. Bartgis was captain of the Fredericktown 
riflemen, and August 9th, same year, Valentine Brother was 
captain-commandant of the Fredericktown battalion. 


“ Hacerstown, Aug. 2, 1798. 
“The Companies commanded by Capts. Klinger, Rutledge, 
Davis, Langley, Able, and Brookbank, and Maj. David Funk, 
will meet at the cross-roads at Capt. John Langley’s, on Satur- 
day, the 11th inst., precisely at twelve o’clock.”” 


““Grorcerown, Jan. 13, 1799. 

“ The following army officers from Maryland have just been 
appointed: Capts. William Spencer, Jobn C. Beatty, Thomas 
Beatty, Jr., Lloyd Beall, Gerard Briscoe, Rezin Davidge, 
Bradley Beans, Isaac Spencer, William Nicholson, Jacob Nor- 
ris, Lieuts. Richard Tilghman, William Elliott, Bdward A. 
Howard, Richard W. West, John B. Barnes, Ninian Pinkney, 
Levi Alexander, Matthew Tilghman, Henry C. Neale, Aquilla 


| Beall; Ensigns, Alexander Cooper, John Brengle, Enos Noland, 


Thomas Dent, Levi Hillary, John Warren, William Swan, Levi 
G. Ford, Daniel Hughes; Cornet, Richard Cook; Lieut.-Col., 
Josias C. Hall.” 
“ Waaersrowy, April 18, 179 

“The Volunteer Troop of Washington Blues are requested 
to attend at their usual place of parade on Saturday, the 27th 
inst., precisely at one o’clock in the afternoon, Every member 
is requested to be punctual and in fall uniform. 

“By order of the Captain, 
“GEORGE Price, Secretary.” 


“ Hacrerstown, Apr. 25, 1799. 
“Tn consequence of the resignation of Lieut.-Col. Rezin 
Davis, the Governor and Council have been pleased to appoint 
me to command of the 24th Regt. of the Maryland Militia. 
The officers commanding companies in the 24th Regt. are there- 
fore requested, on or before the first day of May next, to make 
returns thereof, as directed by the Mth section of the supple- 

ment to the Militia act, passed at November session, 1798. 
“ WituiaM Firzavues, 
“ Tieut.-Col, 24th Regt. Militia.” 


“ Hacenstown, Ang. 1, 1799, 
“All persons between the ages of twenty-one and thirty 
years, belonging to the Sth Regiment, are requested to meet at 
Kersner’s Tavern, at the Cross roads (where said Regiment an- 
pually meets), on the third Saturday in August next, at 12 
o'clock, for the purpose of completing the Select Company of 
said Regiment agreeably to Law. It is expected that those 
Captains who have not yet returned their lists to me, will bring 

them to the above place, in proper time for business. 
“Josern Price, 
“ Lieut.-Cot. Sth Regt., Washington County, Maryland.” 


“ Hacenstown, Sept. 19, 1799. 
“ Ordered, that the Sth Regiment of the 2nd brigade of 
Militia, be paraded on Saturday, the 19th day of October next, 
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from their usual avocations to the armies, and this, 
with other causes, produced a scarcity of provisions 
in France. Indueed by this state of things, France 
opened her ports to neutral commerce, while Great 
Britain, in the hope of reducing her enemy by famine, 
determined to eut off all external supplies. Instruc- 
tions were accordingly issued on the 8th of June, 
1793, and renewed on the 6th of November, 1794, 
by the British Privy Council to the commanders of 
British ships-of-war and privateers, directing them 
“to stop and detain all ships laden with goods, the 
produce of any colony belonging to France, or carry- 
ing provisions or other supplies for the use of such 
colonies, and to bring the same, with their cargoes, to 
legal adjudication in our Courts of Admiralty.” 


This Order in Council, which was a most lawless in- | 


vasion of neutral rights, in a few weeks swept the seas 
of our commerce. Hundreds of our vessels engaged 
in the French West India trade were without pre- 
vious notice captured, and many of our merchants 
were reduced to bankruptey. The intelligence of this 
procedure excited universal indignation throughout 
the United States. There was a general clamor for 
war among all parties. Several violent measures were 
moved and debated in Congress,—among the rest, the 
sequestration of all British property in the United 
States for the purpose of indemnifying our merchants. 
While Congress was engaged in debating on various 
modes of procuring redress for the outrages committed 
on American commerce by the Hnglish and French 


nations, President Washington arrested its career by | 


the appointment of Chief Justice John Jay, of New 
York, as minister extraordinary to the British gov- 
ernment. He embarked from New York on the 12th 
of May, 1794, and on the 19th of May, 1795, he 


the lth Regiment on the 22nd, and the 24th Regiment on the 
26th day of the same month, each ut nine o'clock in the 
morning. 
“T. Srnica, Brig.-Gen, 2nd Brigade, 
“Sept. 19, 1799. 
“ The Lieutenant-Colonels are requested to let me know where 
they intend to parade their respective Regiments, 
“J, Bucnanan, Brigade Major 2ad Brigade, 
“ HacenstowN, Sept. 19, 1799.” 


** Hagerstown, Oct. 31, 1799. 
“The members composing the Troop of Washington Blues 
are requested to meet at their usual place of parade, on Satur- 
day the “th of November next, at one o'clock precisely, in com- 
plete uniform, and six rounds of blank cartridges. It is ex- 
pected that the troopers will be punctual in their attendance, 
as there is some business to be luid before them, 
“By order, O, H. Winurams, See,” 


“Hagerstown, Aug. 21, 1800, 
“Captain Schnebly’s Troop of Horse are requested to parade 
on Saturday next, the 23rd instant, at 9 o'clock in the morning 
with the Batallion.” 
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concluded a treaty with Lord Grenville in London, 
which was submitted to their respective governments 
for ratification. 

This celebrated treaty, which bears Minister Jay’s 
name, was defective in many parts and very objection- 
able in others; but owing to the troubled state of 
Europe, it was the best that he could obtain. The 
ratification of it disturbed the political atmosphere to 
such an extent that it shook the Union to its founda- 
tion, and produced intense excitement throughout the 
country. On the 1st of June, 1796, at the close of 
the exciting session of Congress in which Jay's treaty 
had been the chief topic of debate, Washington re- 
tired for partial repose to his home at Mount Vernon, 
While there he determined to leave public life at the 
close of his term of office in March following; and, 
with this object in view, he prepared his “ Farewell 
Address to the People of the United States,” to be 
published in time to enable them to choose his suc- 
cessor at the appointed season. As this hour was 
drawing near, the President’s enemies did everything 
in their power to prejudice him in the public mind. 
His most intimate friends knew that he would not 
consent to a re-election; but his reserve on the sub- 
ject and the long delay of making public announce- 
ment of his determination puzzled the politicians, 
However, while political and partisan abuse of the 
grossest kind was being heaped upon the head of the 
President, his “ Farewell Address" appeared. It was 
made public about the middle of September, 1796, 
and produced a great sensation throughout the coun- 
try. For a time the ribald voice of party spirit was 
subdued in tone, and to detraction and attack suc- 
ceeded expressions of veneration and love for the 
author of the Address, 

At the Presidential election which succeeded, John 
Rousby Plater, Francis Deakins, George Murdock, 
John Lynn, Gabriel Duvall, John Archer, John 
Gilpin, John Roberts, John Eccleston, and John 
Done were chosen electors for Maryland. The votes 
of the Electoral College for President of the United 
States were opened and counted in the United States 
Senate on the 8th of Mebruary, 1797, and resulted in 
the election of John Adams as President, and Thomas 
Jefferson as Vice-President, 

The difficulties with France still continued, and 
created no little public excitement and agitation. 
Meetings were held in all sections of the country 
demanding a vigorous policy against France, and ap- 
proving the firmness with which the new adminis- 
tration seemed about to deal with the important 
questions involved. Many meetings of this character 
were held in Western Maryland. 
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At a numerous meeting of the citizens of Fredericktown 
and county, held at the cotrt-house in Fredericktown on Sat- 
urday, the 28th of April, 1798, after public notice being given, 
Thomas Johnson in the chair, Valentine Brother was appointed 
secretary, and the following resolutions were adopted and or- 
dered to be published: 

“Ist. Resolved unanimously, That the President of the United 
States is entitled to the thanks of his fellow-citizens for his 
Wise, firm, and patriotic conduct in endeavoring to bring our 
differences with France to a speedy, amicable, and honorable 
adjustment; that his instructions to our ministers and their 


powers of negotiations were ample, candid, and liberal; and | 


that our envoys ought to have experienced a reception very 
different from the one they have met with. 

2d, Resolved unanimously, That our envoys have discharged 
their duty in a manner calculated to impress their fellow-citi- 
zens with the greatest respect for their ability and patriotism, 
and with gratitude for their services. 

“3d. Resolved unanimously, That it is our fixed determina- 
tion to support the Constitution of the United States ss now 
established, and the liberty and independence of America 
against all foreign nations whatsoever; nnd we view with the 
utmost detestation the attempts made by foreigners to divide 
the citizens of this country, and to set them at variance with a 
government of their own choice. 

“4th. Resolved, That the chairman he requested to inclose 
the foregoing resolutions to the representative of this district, 
to be by him laid before the President and the Congress of the 
United States.” 


The following reply was received from the Presi- 
dent : 
“To ra Cirizens oF Freperickrown anv County, Ix THE 
SraTe or Maryann: 


“ Gentlemen,—A copy of your resolutions of the 23d of April 
has been presented to me by your Representative in Congress, 
Mr. Buer. 


“The honorable testimony of your thanks to me, of your ap- 
plause of our enyoys, of your determination to support the 
Constitution and independence of America against all foreign 
nations, your detestation of the attempts made by foreigners to 
divide the citizens of this country, and to set them at variance 
with the government of their choice, would be highly pleasing 
under all circumstances, and are increased in value to me by 
having been passed and certified under the auspices of one of 
the few who remain of my ancient and most respected col- 
leagues in the first councils of the nation, 

“Joan Apams, 

“ PHILADELPHIA, May 8, 1798.” 

Washington did not remain long in retirement, for 
on the 2d of July, 1798, owing to the attempts of 
the French to degrade the United States into a trib- 
utary of France, the indignities offered to the repre- 
sentatives of our government, and the injuries inflicted 
upon our commerce, President Adams nominated and 
the Senate confirmed him as “lieutenant-general 
and commander-in-chief of all the armies raised and 
to be raised in the United States.” At the same time 
Congress ordered the army to be increased by twelve 
regiments, four of which were to be raised in Mary- 
land. ‘The difficulties with France were, however, 
arranged in a manner satisfactory to both govern- 

12 


ments, and there was no immediate necessity for the 
services of the troops which had been called for by 
Congress." 

The unsettled state of our foreign relations, how- 
ever, served to keep alive the military spirit of the 


country, and each new difficulty with England or 


France added fresh fuel to the military ardor of the 
times. The hardy inhabitants of Western Maryland, 
always ready for combat, and by reason of their ex- 
posed position rather more accustomed to war than 
peace, needed no urging to prepare themselves for 
hostilities, and the large number of military organiza- 
tions in existence at this period in that section of the 
State shows the eagerness with which they had re- 
sponded to the calls of patriotism. Prominent among 
these organizations during the years immediately suc- 
ceeding 1800 were the companies of horse known 
as the “ American Blues,” at Hagerstown, Capt. Otho 
H. Williams* commanding, and the “ Washington 
Hussars," at Williamsport, commanded by Capt. 
Frisby Tilghman. Hagerstown at the same time 
also boasted of two infantry companies, viz., the “ Se- 
lect Volunteers” and another commanded by Capt. 
Timothy Monahan, the battalion being commanded 
by Maj. John Reynolds. Besides the frequent militia 
parades, the people were often gratified by visits from 
detachments of the United States army as they 
marched westward via Hagerstown, Cumberland, and 
Wheeling. Among the frequent references to the 


| passage of troops through Western Maryland at this 


period we find the following paragraph in the columns 
of the Herald, under date of April 26, 1805: “On 
Wednesday morning last a small detachment of sol- 
diers, under the command of Capt. McClellan, marched 
through this town on their way to St, Louis, in Up- 
per Louisiana.” In December of the year, ‘ Passed 


1“Preperientows, May 28, 1800. 

“On Saturday evening last arrived in this town, on his way 
to the city of Washington, the President of the United States. 
He was met near Monocacy by the troop of horse belonging to 
Frederick County, beaded by our Republican Elector, Dr. Tyler, 
and by Capt. Brother’s company of infantry belonging to the 
Provincial army. Every respect due the office of Chief Magis- 
trate was paid him by our citizens. 

“On Sunday the President attended divine worship, per- 
formed by the Rev. Mr. Samuel Knox, in the Lutheran Church 
(it being more spacious than his own), and the subject was 
happily adapted to the occasion, while a negotiation is pending 
with France. The happiness and advantages of peace were 
fully portrayed, and contrasted with the misery and destruction 
of war, the curse of any nation. The text was Matthew Sth 
and Qh, ‘ Blessed are the peace-mukers, for they shall be called 
the children of God.’” 

2'The other original officers of this troop were First Lieut. 
Isaac 8. White, Sefond Lieut. John I. Stull, and George Beltz- 
hoover, cornet. 
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through this town on their way to Washington a de- 
tachment of troops and a deputation of twenty-two 
Indian chiefs, who attended the treaty lately held at 
St. Louis by Gen. Wilkinson and Governor Harri- 
son. They consist of five of the Little Osage nation, 
two Missouris, seven Sacs and Foxes, one Canzas, 
two Ayowas, one Poutowatamis, one Sioux, two 
Panis, and one Altooes.” 

During the winter of 1806-7 a company of the 
Second United States Infantry, Lieut. John Miller 
commanding, was stationed at Hagerstown. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE WAR OF 1812. 


The Ageressions of Great Britain—Orders in Council—Attack 
upon the Chesapeake—Declaration of War—Campaign in 
Canada—Battle of Bladensburg—Muster-Rolls—War Songs. 


PRESIDENT JEFFERSON was inaugurated the second 
time as President of the United States on the 4th of 
March, 1805, and on the 2d of December of the same 
year the Ninth Congress opened its first session. The 
message of the President was chiefly devoted to our 
foreign relations, which it represented as being in an 
unfavorable condition, owing to the proceedings of 
France and England, which were then at war. He 
said,— 

“Our coasts have been infested and our harbors watched by 
private armed vessela, some of them without commissions, 
some with illegal commissions, others with those of legal form, 
but committing piratical acts beyond the authority of their 
commissions. They have captured in the very entrance of our 
barbors, a3 well a3 in the high seas, not only the vessels of our 
friends coming to trade with us, but our own also. ‘They have 
carried them off under pretence of legal adjudication, but not 
daring to approach a court of justice, they have plundered and 
sunk them by the way, or in obscure places where no evidence 
could arise against them, maltreated the crews, and abandoned 
them in boats in the open seas or on desert shores without food 
or covering.” 2 


1 The following is a correct <tatement of the returns from the 
different districts of Frederick County, at an election held on 
Monday, the 12th November, 1804, for Electors of President 
and Vice-President of the United States; 


District, John Tyler. Frisby Tilghman. 
No.1 33 33 
badahel aa 278 276 
ee ee . 410 410 
eee Bley: 127 
#e Diss « 117 117 
fied ee - 130 130 
AN el 208 208 
#855 LO) 100 
Bees . 119 120 
1523 1521 


In the new European war, France, Holland, and 
Spain were allied against Great Britain, and the ex- 
posure to capture of the merchant vessels belonging 
to these nations had caused their withdrawal from the 
ocean. ‘The United States and other neutral nations 
from this cause were enjoying an immensely profitable 
carrying trade, not only with the colonies of the 


| belligerents, but with the mother-countries, and on 


principles recognized by Great Britain and the estab- 
lished rule of international law, “that the goods of a 


_ neutral, consisting of articles not contraband of war, 


in neutral vessels, employed in a direct trade between 
a neutral and belligerent country, are protected, except 
in ports invested or blockaded.” In conformity to 
this principle a direct trade was carried on with the 
enemies of Great Britain and their colonies, and chiefly 
by American vessels; and not well pleased to see 
American merchants so rapidly amassing fortunes, 
and her enemies receiving by American ships the 
productions of their own colonies without the hazard 
which would attend transportation in vessels of their 
own, Great Britain ordered the capture of our vessels, 
alleging that the trade was unlawful, on the principle 
that “a trade from a colony to its parent country, not 
being permitted to other nations in time of peace, 
cannot be made lawful in a time of war.’ 

The Attack on the Chesapeake.—While the 
depredations on our commerce were yet under discus- 
sion, three of the crew of the British frigate “ Me- 


| lampus,” engaged with the British squadron in watch- 


ing some French frigates blockaded at Annapolis, 
deserted, and enlisted on the United States frigate 
“ Chesapeake,” lately built in Baltimore, and destined 
to compose part of an American squadron against the 
Barbary powers. Four separate demands were made 
for these men, but without success,—one on Lieut. 
Sinclair, of the “Chesapeake,” one by the British 
consul on the mayor of Norfolk, one on Capt. Deca- 
tur, and one by Lord Erskine, the British minister, 
on the Secretary of State. The government, willing 
to be just and anxious for honorable peace, instituted 
inquiries concerning the deserters, and Commodore 
Barron, in a letter to the Secretary of the Navy, 
dated April 7, 1807, thus gives an account of the 
men : 


“William Ware, pressed from on board the brig ‘ Neptune,’ 
Capt. Crafts, by the British frigate Melampus,’ in the Bay of 
Biscay, has served on bourd the said frigate fifteen months. 

“William Ware is a native American, born on Pipe Creek, 
Frederick County, State of Maryland, at Bruce's Mills, and 
served his time at said mills. Ie also lived at Ellicott’s Mills, 
near Baltimore, and drove a wagon several years between Ha- 
gerstown and Baltimore, He also served eighteen months on 
board the United States frigate Chesapeake,’ under the com- 
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mand of Commodore Morris and Capt. James Barron. He is 
an Indian-looking man. 

“John Strachan, born on the Eastern Shore of Maryland, 
Queon Anne's County, between Centreville and Queenstown. 
Strachan sailed in the brig ‘ Martha Bland,’ Captain Wyvill, 
from New York to Dublin, and from thence to Liverpool. He 
then left the brig and shipped on board an English Guineaman. 
He was pressed off Cape Finisterre.” 


The other, a colored man named Martin, was a 


time and place with William Ware. Ware and 
Strachan had protections, but Martin had lost. his. 
The “ Chesapeake” sailed with these men on board, 
and on the 21st of June, 1807, when at sea, not far 
from the Capes of Virginia, was overtaken by the 
British frigate “Leopard,” of fifty-six guns, com- 
manded by Capt. Humphreys. The ‘“ Chesapeake” 
carried forty-four guns. Capt. Humphreys sent his 
boat with a note to Commodore Barron informing him 
that his commanding officer, Vicge-Admiral Berkeley, 
by instructions dated June Ist, had directed him to 
take any British deserters on board the “ Chesapeake,” 
by force if necessary, and to allow on his part a search 
for American deserters. Barron; astonished at the 
insolence of Humphreys and the assumptions of 
Berkeley, refused permission to search, and stated that 
he had no deserters on board the ‘‘ Chesapeake,” and 
that his crew should not be mustered except by their 
own officers. On the receipt of this answer the 
“Leopard” opened fire upon the “ Chesapeake,” and 
the latter being taken by surprise, and unprepared for 
action, did not return the fire, and immediately struck 
her flag. Three men were killed and eighteen 
wounded upon the unresisting ship. When the 
American ensign was lowered, several of the British 
officers went on board, mustered the crew, arrested the 
three deserters from the ‘“ Melampus,” and took a 
fourth named John Wilson, who had deserted from 
the “ Halifax,” * 

Capt. Humphreys refusing to receive the “ Chesa- 
peake” as a prize, she returned to Norfolk. John 
Hayden, of Baltimore, was wounded in the attack 
upon the “ Chesapeake.” 

This outrage excited the utmost indignation 
throughout the United States, and for a time united 


all parties in the common clamor for reparation of the | 


insult and injury, or for war. Public meetings were 
held in all the principal cities from Boston to Norfolk, 


1“ The unfortunate deserters were taken to Halifax and sen- 
tenced to be hung. The three Americans were reprieved on 
condition that they should re-enter the British service, but 
Wilson, the English subject, was hanged, One of the Ameri- 
cans died in captivity in the English navy, and the others, after 
five years’ hard service, were restored to the deck of the ‘ Ches- 
apeake.’”’—Lossing, “ War of 1812.” 


in which the feelings of the people were vehemently 
expressed. 

The citizens of Western Maryland were in nowise 
behind their fellow-countrymen, and at a meeting 
held at the court-house in Hagerstown, July 14, 
1807, for the purpose of expressing their sentiments 
“upon the dastardly outrages committed by the Brit- 


: | ish squadron stationed on our coast on the flax and 
native of Massachusetts, and was pressed at the same | : 


citizens of the United States,’ Dr. Richard Pindell 
was called to the chair, and Upton Lawrence was ap- 
pointed secretary. 

After the proclamation of President Jefferson had 
been read, it was resolved, ‘That Col. Nathaniel 
Rochester, Gen. Thomas Sprigg, Samuel Hughes, Jr., 
Ksq., Dr. Richard Pindell, Col. William Fitzhugh, 
Maj. Charles Carroll, Dr. Frisby Tilghman, Col. 
George Nigh, Dr. Christian Boerstler, Upton Law- 
renee, Esq., Dr. Jacob Schnebly, Col. Daniel Hughes, 
Col. Adam Ott, Mr. William Keyser, and Mr. Alex- 
ander Neill be appointed a committee to report reso- 
lutions expressive of the abhorrence in which this 
meeting holds the recent conduct of the British 
squadron near Norfolk, and our determination to sup- 
port the constituted authorities of our country, in all 
such measures as they may think proper to adopt 
for obtaining satisfaction for the insult and murders 
committed.” 

The committee having retired for a short time, re- 
turned and reported several vigorous resolutions, which 
were unanimously adopted ; and it was ordered that the 
chairman and secretary of the meeting transmit copies 
of the resolutions to the President of the United 
States and the Governor of Maryland, and that they 
be published in the newspapers of Hagerstown. 

The critical situation of our foreign relations in 
duced the President to convene the Tenth Congress 
on the 25th of October, 1807, and in a special mes- 
sage on the 18th of December he recommended to 
that body the passage of an act laying an embargo on 
all vessels of the United States. The subject was 
immediately discussed in Congress in secret session, 
and an embargo bill passed on the 22d of December, 
1807. At this session of Congress measures of de- 
fense were adopted, and on the 6th of July the Presi- 
dent made a requisition on the States for one hundred 
thousand men to take the field at a moment's warn- 
ing. Of this number the Governor of Maryland was 
authorized to furnish a quota of five thousand eight 
hundred and sixty-three men, and such was the en- 
thusiasm of the people that double that number vol- 
unteered their services to the government.’ 


“a Among the volunteers was the Third Regiment, commanded 
by Levy Philips, Montgomery County. 
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On the 17th of July, in response to the call of the 
President, the following notice was published in the 
newspapers of Hagerstown : 


“THE SPIRIT OF ‘76 

“When ove country demands our aid it is a species of trea- 
son to be deaf to her call. 

‘*A meeting of the young men of Washington County is re- 
quested at Mr, Smith’s tavern on Saturday evening next at 
four o'clock, for the purpose of forming a volunteer corps, 
whose services are to be at the command of the President as 
exigencies may demand, or as the public good may require.” 


Asa result of this meeting, a company known as 
the “Hagerstown Volunteer Rifle Company” was 
formed, and the officers chosen were as follows:* John 
Ragan, Jr., captain; Thomas Post, first lieutenant ; 
and William B. Rochester, second lieutenant. This 
company was soon after mustered into the United 
States service for a period of six months, but was not 
called upon to perform any active duty. : 

Besides the companies already mentioned, there 
were in existence at that time those of the Eighth 
Maryland Militia, commanded respectively by Capts. 


1 These officers all became prominent in subsequent years. 
Col. John Ragan, Jr., was appointed a captain in the United 
Statesarmy in 1808, and served in thatcapacity at New Orleans 
and Camp Terre au Beeuf about eighteen months. In 1810 he 
returoed to bis native place (Hagerstown), and upon his mar- 
riage resigned his commission in the regular service. He was 
afterwards appointed by the Executive of Maryland lieutenant- 
colonel of the Twenty-fourth Regiment of militia, and during 
the war of 1812 was in command of a regiment of militia at 
the battle of Bladensburg, where, although his command early 
in the engagemeut broke and fled in the utmost disorder, he 
particularly distinguished himself in his brave efforts to rally 
his raw and panic-stricken troops, but in the fruitless attempt 
was thrown from his horse, severely injared, and finally taken 
prisoner by the enemy. In private life Col. Ragan was gener- 
ous and upright, a valuable neighbor, and a most worthy mem- 
ber of society. He died at his residence in Hagerstown, May 
4, 1816, in the thirty-fourth year of his age. 

Capt, Thomus Post, besides serving as sheriff of Washington 
County for a number of years, commanded a company of Wash- 
ington County militia during the war of 1812, and filled most 
creditably many other public positions. 

William B. Rochester was the eldest son of Col. Nathaniel] 
Rochester, and was bornin Washington County. He removed 
to the Genesee country with his futher in 1810, and afterwards 
became one of the most prominent citizens in Western New 
York. During the war of 1512-14 he served as captain of a 
eompany of New York State Volunteers, and with his command 
was present at Buffalo and its vicinity during the series of war- 
like operations carried on there. He held many important 
civil positions in the State of his adoption, and was a man of 
fine Jegal acquirements, and much respected for his ability. Ie 
was a representative in Congress from New York from 1821 to 
1823, and subsequently held the office of eirenit judge in New 
York, but resigned to compete with De Witt Clinton for the 
office of Governor. He was lost, with many others, off the coust 
of North Carolina, by the explosion of the steamer “ Pulaski,” 
June 15, 1833, 


| Otho H. Williams’ com- , 


| Daniel Hughes, Jr, Henry Lewis, John Abel, 


| Joseph Chapline, George Binkley, John Harry, aad 
| others; and this regiment was placed in as efficient 
condition as possible, as is shown by the following 
order from its veteran commander, Col. John Carr: 


‘““The officers commanding companies in the Highth Regi- 
ment are requested to make out rolls of their respective com- 
mands and attend with them at Hagerstown on Saturday, the 
15th inst., which will enable me to make out « regimental re- 
turn to forward to the brigadier-general.2_ I hope the officers 
will be accurate in their returns and punctual in their attend- 
ance at this interesting crisis, as their injured country calls 
aloud for the exertions of its citizens. 

“Joan Carr, 
“ Lieut.-Col, Eighth Regiment. 

“Aug. 5, 1807."8 

In May, 1808, Gen. Thomas Sprigg’s brigade,— 
composed of Col. John 
Carr's Eighth, Col. Sam- 
uel Ringgold’s Tenth, and 
Lieut.-Col. Jacob Schneb- 
ly’s ‘Twenty-fourth Regi- 
ments of Maryland Mili- | 
tia,—together with Capt. 


pany of American Blues, 


Capt. Frisby Tilghman’s 
company of Washington 


Hussars, and Capt. John 
Ragan’s company of vol- 
unteer riflemen, was re- 
viewed at Hagerstown by Gen, John I. Howard, of 
Baltimore. 

Great exertions were then being made to raise, by 
volunteering, Maryland's quota of the one hundred 
thousand militia required for national defense, but it 
was not until December, 1808, that the requisite 
number of volunteers was obtained in Washington 
County. At that time, however, from among the 
organizations just mentioned, many more than were 


GEN, 


JOHN EB, HOWARD. 


? Thomas Sprigg, who died in December, 1809, and was suc- 
ceeded by Col, Samuel Ringgold, who assumed command in 
July, 1810. 

* Aug. 12, 1807, the volunteer company in Frederick was 
officered by Capt. Henry Steiner, Lieut. John Ritchie, and 
Ensign Lawrence Brengle. 

Aug. 17, 1809, Henry Kemp was elected captain of the first 
Frederick troop of cavalry, April 19, 1810, Stephen Steiner 
chosen lientenant-colonel of Sixteenth Regiment Militia, June 
13, 1511, the Governor appointed John Cook captain, Otho 
Sprig first lieutenant, Nicholas Hall, Jr., second lieutenant, 
and Joshua Jobuson cornet of a troop of horse attached to the 
Seventh Brigade, Frederick County ; Oct. 26, 1811, John Cook 
chosen captain of New Market Light Dragoons; May 9, 1812, 
Ezra Mantz was appointed major First Battalion Maryland 
Militia, and John Ritchie lieutenant-colonel of the Sixteenth 


' Regiment Militia. 
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wanted signified their readiness to march at a mo- 
ment’s notice. The members of the Washington 
Hussars met at Rockland, and listened to a spirited 
address from their commander, Capt. Frisby Tilgh- 
man, in which he ably proved the necessity of rally- 
ing around the country’s standard. THe then drew 
his sword, as a token that he was ready to obey 
her call. His patriotic example was instantly fol- 
lowed by the rest of the officers, and almost! unani- 
mously by the whole of the troopers present. The 
following resolutions were also adopted by the troop : 


“ Resolved, That though fully sensible of the blessings of 
peace where they can be enjoyed without the sacrifice of na- 
tional honor, yet we consider wAk a lesser evil than submission 
to any foreign power under any form or pretence whatever. 

© Resolved, That we are ready and willing to offer up our all 
in defense of the rights or of avenging the wrongs of our much 
injured country, and therefore make a voucnTany tender of 
our services a3 a part of the quota called for from Maryland by 
the President of the United States.” 


Capt. Tilghman’s company enlisted on the 9th of 
December, and on the 17th of the same month Col. 
Schnebly’s regiment, also Capt. Williams’ company 
of horse, tendered their services to the general gov- 
ernment. The editor of the Herald speaks of the 
event as follows in his issue of the 23d: 


“On Saturday, the 17th inst., the Twenty-fourth Regiment of 
Maryland Militia, under the command of Col. Jacob Schnebly, 
assisted by Majs. Beard and Reynolds, paraded on their cus- 
tomary ground in the neighborhood of this town. ‘The call 
by Brig.-Gen. Sprigg was for volunteers, to the end thata draft 
might not be made on the citizens whose wl? might urge them 
to the field, but whose peculiar cireumatances (for the present) 
admonished them to remain at home, It was with heartfelt 
gratification we witnessed the patriotic spirit of our regiment 
in volunteering the whole, and more than the whole, of their 
proportionate numbers. We will not make invidious distine- 
tions, but we were pleased in noticing some of the companies 
turning out with Spartan mind a pnamber uncalled for from 
among them, 

“Capt. O. A. Williams’ troop, called ‘American Blues,’ be- 
haved as we had expected,—all his men on parade (thirty-seven 
in number) tendered their services. It is said that Capt. Wil- 
liams is not an adinirer of the present administration; but we 
know that he is friendly te American Independence and honor. 

“The times were which tried men’s souls,—the times may 
shortly come which ecil/ try men’s souls; but, be it as it may, 
happy and safe are we in our defense.” 


Capt. George Binkley, of the Twenty-fourth Regi- 
ment, in addressing his company previously to their 
yolunteering, spoke as follows : 


Citizens! soldiers! You have appeared on this ground to- 
day in obedience to the commands of your general, but more 
especially in obedience to the call of patriotism. 

“ Pellow-soldiers! we have a triple call,—our general, our 
country, but most of allalively sense of honor and independence 
sounds the alarm, Shall we be heedless to these calls? No; 


1 Thirty-one out of thirty-four members who were present. 


as a band of brother patriots we will erect a proud crest against 
every foe, foreign or domestic. 

“Soldiers! your captain and other officers of this company 
now tender tbeir vervices to their country. Will you follow 
them? I know many of you will; then those who are so dis- 
posed advance forty paces in front. The God of battles is on 
our side.” 


Thereupon twenty-two men of the forty-one present 
volunteered. 

Before the date last mentioned, however, Capt. Ra- 
gan's company of riflemen was mustered into the 
service of the United States as part of its regular 
force, and in October, 1808, marched from Hagers- 
town to the barracks at Carlisle, Pa. From thence 
the company was soon after sent forward to New 
Orleans, La. 

Thus did the people of Western Maryland attest 
their devotion to their country during the years 1807, 
1808, and 1809; but, although British naval officers 
still continued to impress our seamen, and to offer 
indignities to the American flag wherever encountered 
on the high seas, the crisis, as regarded an open rup- 
ture with Great Britain, was, in the summer of 1809, 
considered passed, and the volunteers under pay of 
the general government were mustered out of service. 

There was another feature connected with the 
history of the period mentioned deserving of notice, 
perhaps, in this connection,—the original poetic effu- 
sions which appeared in the “ Poet's Corner” of the 
newspaper prints of that time. The following were 
published in the Maryland Herald, Some were writ- 
ten by the Hon. Thomas Kennedy, of Williamsport 
(afterwards of Hagerstown), who was (if we may use 


the term) the poet-laureate of Washington County 


in his day, as well as one of the ablest and best-known 
writers in the State of Maryland. He also repre- 
sented Washington County many years in the State 
Legislature, where he distinguished himself in debate, 
but more particularly as the originator and champion 
of the bill abolishing the ‘religious test,” an old law 
which denied to the Hebrews political rights in com- 
mon with all other citizens.* 


2 In 1810 he published a volume entitled 
“POEMS. 
“Composed on several occasions, 
“ Jn sundry places and in divers manners. 
“By Taomas Kennepy, 
“Wasuixaton Country, Mp.” 


“Ye generous sons of lov'd Columbia's soil, 
"Tis yours to recompense thie poet's toil, 
“Tis youre to give or to withhold applause, 


To weigh his merite and to judge his cause,” 
Prologue lo the Poema. 


The prospectus likewise stated that “the Poems will be 
printed on good paper, and decently bound and lettered. They 
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"A NEW SONG. 
© Tune.— John Anderson my Jo.’ 


“The Volunteers of Hagers-town, 

Great praise to them is due, 

They've tender'd down their services 
To face old Britain’s crew, 

And every otber warlike tribe 
That dares to be our foe; 

With courage great, fair steps we'll take 
Their schemes to overthrow. 


“When Britain's host, some years ago, 

Did try us to enslave, 

The sons of freedom forward came, 
With courage stout and brave; 

Though undisciplin’d as they were, 
Undauntingly did go 

Into the field where none would yield, 
Resentment for to show. 


“Old Georgy’s crew they try’d their best, 

Their plans were made to nought, 

The Hessian crew, and Dunmore’s too, 
They all against us brought; 

The savages and all their aids 
Were soon reduced so low, 

That home they flew, with part their crew, 
To let old Georgy know. 


are now preparing for the press, and will form a volume of a 
handsome size. The price to subscribers two dollara each eopy, 
payable on delivery. Those who procure ten subscribers and 
become responsible for the payment shall have one copy gratis.” 
In conclusion he said,— 

“When an author makes bis first appearance before the 
public he is apt to think it necessary to state some reasons by 
way of excuse for his presumption; in the present instance 
this must be dispensed with. Nor is it now necessary to enter 
into any commendation of the intended work, its merits are 
yet to be examined and its worth decided by an impartial tri- 
bunal, Sutfice it therefore to say that, in the humble opinion 
of the author, the publication will be found deserving all the 
encouragement it may receive, and hope promises as favorable 
a reception as it deserves. If in this he is disappointed, if the 
present generation treats the labors of his Muse with neglect, 
like other autbors, be must enter an appeal on his bebalf to the 
supreme court of posterity. 

“The charms of beauty and the love of liberty first awakened 
his Muse, and with bonest pride he can say that there are none 
among the numerous pieces in the volume that owe their origin 
to mean or mercenary motives, and may he cease to be ere he 
becomes  flatterer, ere he prefers fortune to fame, or the private 
to the public good. 

“Those who intend to become subseribers are requested to do 
so immediately. And Jet them all remember that the author 
does not pretend to the sublime in poetry, his verse is un- 
polished and clad in homely attire. But if— 


“— And flattering hope does this presage— 
If in some future time, some distant age, 
These strains shall some sweet pleasing thrills impart, 
B'er sorrow soothe, or cheer a drooping heart, 
E’er stop a struggling sigh, or check a tear, 
He will be blest; such fame is truly dear, 
And such the laurels that he longs to wear,” 
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“Now they’ve begun tbe second time 

Our courage for to try, 

So, Volunteers, we'll all rouse up, 
And fight them till we die; 

And every tender-hearted soul 
That with us cannot go, 

May keep behind, some kind of blind, 
While we do face the foe. 


“ America has oft received 

Tnsults of every kind, 

But Jefferson, that worthy man, 
For peace was still inclined ; 

So their abuse did still increase, 
For which we'll let them know 

That we're prepar’d, and on our guard, 
To give them blow for blow. 


“So here’s a bealth to all the Greens, 

And every Volunteer 

Who is intent, and fully bent 
With honor for to steer; 

We'll to a man join hand in hand 
To meet our treacherous foe, 

With fire and ball we will them maul, 
And drink before we go. 

“ Hacersrown, Dec, 21, 1808," 


“Mn, Printer: 
“ Be so good as to let the following epigram have a place in 
your Poet's Corner : 


“God in his wrath may often change 
A Whig into a Tory; 
The circumstunce is nowise strange, 
’*Tis on record in story. 
But no such instance can we show, 
Thro’ all the Tory race, 
A Tory once, will still be so, 
In spite of God and Grace, 
“Wasnineton Country, August, 1809," 


“THE SOLDIER’S CALL. 
“4 SONG, 
“Tone,— The Soldier's Return’ 


“Rouse, rouse, ye brave, ye gallant souls, 

Who cherish Independence, 

That country you so dearly love 
Demands your quick attendance. 

Injured, insulted, she has been 
By Britain—hanghty nation; 

Then buste to arms, for honor ealls 
Aloud for reparation, 


“Remember your forefathers bold, 

For freedom who contended, 

Who nobly dear Columbia’s cause 
With their best blood defended. 

O! do not sully their fair fame; 
0! tarnish not their glories; 

Discard the deeds, despise the name 
And actions of old Tories. 


“Tninfant days Columbia bore 
The storms of war unmoved, 
For tyrant’s wrath and deep designs 
More than a match she proved; 
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0! who can think upon those times 
Nor feel his bosom glowing, 

Nor feel sensations, sweet, sublime, 
His patriot soul o’erflowing. 


“ And if in infancy she foiled 

The plans of wild ambition, 

To her united youthful might 
Vain will be opposition. 

In Him who rules the hosts of Heaven 
Her hope, her stay, and trust is, 

He will with victory crown the cause 
OF liberty and justice. 


“Too long bas our lov’d country sought, 

By mild negotiation, 

To have her rights restored in pence, 
For wrongs, some compensation, 

But patience hitherto has made 
Her claims be more neglected, 

The Jast resort then must be tried, 
She then may be respected. 


“Though war we never do desire, 

We do not dread its terrors. 

Columbia’s thunder shall once more 
Show kingeraft all its errors. 

Her Volunteers will rally round 
The starry flag of freedom, 

Nor shall Quebeo arrest their march, 
If heroes only lead ’em. 


“Then beat the drum, the trumpet sound, 

And let the cannons rattle ; 

Gird on your swords, your muskets seize, 
Be all prepared for battle. 

Go forth to conquer or to die, 
The cause is good, is glorious, 

And sacred Union will ensure 
The final end victorious. 

“Wasnincron Country, Jan. 16, 1510.” 


“THE BIRTHDAY OF WASHINGTON. 


“ As the blush of the rose in the dew of the morn, 
As the beautiful blossoms of Spring, 
When snow-drops and hyacinths sweetly adorn 
The fields and the forests, and from every thorn 
Wild warblers their sonnets do sing, 


“So sweet’s the remembrance of virtue most dear, 
OF yalor with wisdom combin‘d, 
Of the patriot cage, whose great name we revere, 
Whose praises with pride and with pleasure we hear, 
Whose worth is impressed on each mind. 


* ® 2 % ® * = 


“QO! Washington, when recollection recalls 
Thy noble, illustrious deeds, 
The tear of warm gratitude glistens and falls, 
Sublime admiration each bosom enthralls, 
And in pleasing captivity leads. 


“Thy courage, thy prudence, thy patriot zeal, 
Thy constancy in truth’s great cause, 
Thy attention alive to America’s weal, 
Will furnish forever, while freemen can feel, 
Fit themes for their love and applause.’ 
° 


“And O! may foul factions thy hallowed name 
To cloak their designs ne'er assume; 
Ye assassins pollute not the shrine of his fame, 
Lest the blaze of his glory burst forth in a fame 
And you with just vengeance consume. 


“For who are his friends? Not all they who pretend, 
But those who his precepts obey, 
Who cherish firm Union, who nobly contend 
For the rights of Columbia, and them to defend 
Are ready to act in his way. 


“Immortal his actions, his name shall descend 
To ages unknown, distant climes; 
Far and wide as the earth or the sea does extend, 
The friend of his country—the friend of mankind, 
Shall be honored in all future times, 


* Applauding historians his worth shall recite, 
Tbe muses his praise in sweet strains, 
His example will fire future warriors to fight, 
And patriot statesmen shall read with delight 
The instruction his maxims contain, 


“But cbiefly Columbians bis deeds shall inspire, 
And their bosoms with ardor inflame, 
His story shall pass from the son to the sire, 
Even innocent infants will learn to admire, 
And prattling lisp bis dear name, 


“Tor be was the friend of their forefathers brave, 
And for them, 0! what toils he endured, 
His greatest ambition his country to save, 
Or find in ber wreck and her ruin a grave— 
How blest when his aim was secured! 


“ And soouer shall sink in the midst of the main 
Columbia, earth's favorite spot, 
Of old Allegany no vestige remain, 
And time to eternity yield up the rein, 
Ere Washington can be forgot. 


“Yea, even when time and gyhen space are no more, 
When the sun and the stars cease to shine, 
His fame, like the sovereign eagle, shall soar 
Bright worlds unknown, and immortal explore, 
And rank high in the regions divine.” 


“THE WASHINGTON HUSSARS.! 
“4 SONG. 
“Toxs— Hail Columbia,’ 


“Ye brave Hussars who nobly stand, 
Prepar’d to guard with sword in hand 
The laws and rights you hold se dear, 
The laws and rights you hold so dear, 
Who bear the bigh, immortal name 
Of Washington, the great in fame, 
Like him, undaunted, meet the foe, 
Like his, may all your bosoms glow 
With liberty’s celestial tire, 
The goddess freemen most admire. 
« Chorua,—When the trumpet sounds attend, 
Your lov’d country to defend ; 
Fear not danger, death, nor scars, 
Act like Washington Hussars. 


1 An organization that was composed of residents of Wil- 


liamsport and its vicinity. 
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“With Honor, Friendship full in view, 

The path of glory still pursue. 

QO! cherish union's sacred ties, 

O! cherish union’s sacred ties, 
For freedom ev’ry danger dare, 
Your country’s weal your constant care, 
For her no perils ever shun, 
For her no duty leave undone, 
For her no sacrifice refuse, 
Nor life itself regret to lose. 

“ Chorus.—W ben the trumpet, etc, 


“Your fathers bold, they knew not fear, 
Their names, their deeds will long be dear. 
Hark! from the tomb their spirits ery, 
Hark! from the tomb their zpirits ery, 
‘Shall coward sons our glory stain, 
And have we bled and died in vain ?’ 
No. Rest in peace, ye truly brave, 
And let green laurels round you wave, 
The flame of freedom still inspires, 
The sons are worthy of their sires. 
* Chorus.—When the trumpet, ete. 


“ Hussars, in arms you're not alone, 
The Fines are, too, of Washington, 
And they, like you, are volunteers, 
And they, like you, are volunteers. 
With you as friends they will unite 
At the feast or in the fight; 
With you, the foe they will engage, 
And in the battle’s hottest rage 
Hussars and Blues shall firmly join 
And force the enemy's strongest line, 
* Chorus.—To the charge when trumpets call, 
On each side, when thousands fall, 
Langh at danger, death, and sears, 
Act like Blues, and like Hussars. 


“And 0! how blest, the battle o’er, 
When war's alarms are heard no more, 
When heauty bids you welcome home, 
When beauty bids you welcome home, 
And with approving, aweetest smiles, 
Repays your troubles and your toils. 
From your lovy’d country then you'll hear 
Such praise as this to charm your ear: 
‘None were distinguished in the wars 
More than the Washington Hussars.’ 
“ Chorus,—When the trumpet sounds attend, 
Your dear country to defend; 
And in love, in peace, or wars 
Act like Washington Hussars.” 


“THE AMERICAN BLUES.1 
“A sona. 
“Toxr.— To Auacreon in Heaven,’ 
“Ye American Blues, who have gallantly drawn 
Your swords in defense of the rights of the Union, 
Whose glory is bright as the sun at 'he dawn, 
Whose souls are all joined in sweet, sacred communion, 
Let honor still guide, 
With trath at her side ! 
May valor and wisdom with pleasure preside, 
And furnish for ages a theme for the Muse, 
Be worthy the name of American Blues! 


1 Capt. 0. H. Williams’ company of Hagerstown, 


“The rich vale you inbabit receiv'd its dear name 
From Washington, he who in arms was victorious, 
Whose actions immortal, whose talents and fame 
Shine brightly and pure, with a lustre most glorious, 
That loved name when you hear 
Will banish all fear. 
Like him, ... may yours be a noble career, 
And furnish for ages a theme for the Muse 
Deserving the name of American Blues! 


“Remember the heroes in liberty’s cause, 
Who fought and who bled with a brave resolution, 
Their patriot names with deserved applause 
Will be gratefully bonor’d till Time's dissolution. 
Like them, 0! be brave, 
Independence to save, 
And swear that no despot this soil shall enslave, 
And furnish for ages a theme for the Muse 
Deserving the name of American Blues! 


“The tyrants of Europe, e’en should they combine, 
Can ne’er conquer freemen whose bosoms are glowing 
With liberty’s flame, and whose hands ever join 

In supporting the cause .. . with a zeal overflowing. 
Then let Britain or France, 
Or both, e’er advance, 

They will fall ‘neath the stroke of America’s lance, 

And furnish for ages a theme for the Muse 

And prove that Americans all are True Blues ! 


“And, troopers, see where a brave squadron appears, 
The Hussars who bear Washington’s name, too, assemble; 
Should war eer approach, you are all yolunteers, 
And united will make every enemy tremble. 
When the trumpets do sound, 
And yonr foes bite the ground, 
The Blues and the Hussars shall together be found, 
And furnish for ages a theme for the Muse 
Deserving the name of Hussars and of Blues! 


“Returning with glory, received with regard, 
As troopers who faithfully have done their duty; 
How blest when enjoying the noble reward 
That you'll meet from the eye, from the sweet smile of 
beauty ! 

The fav'rites of Mars, 
All covered with scars, 

The American Blues will return from the wars, 

And furnish for ages a theme for the Muse 

Deserving the name of American Blues! 


“ Columbia, our country, oh, pure be thy peace! 
Thy freedom be lasting as old Allegany! 
The bonds of thy Union in strength still increase, 
Thy foes few and feeble, thy friends firm and many. 
While foremost among 
The patriot throng 
May the Blues be seen rushing undaunted along, 
And furnish for ages a theme for the Muse 
Deserving the name of American Blues!” 


“A SONG. 


“Come, all ye hearts of temper’d steel, 
Come, leave your flocks and farms, 
Your sports, your plays, and holy-days, 
And haste away to arms, 
« 
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A soldier is a gentleman, 
His honor is his life, 
And he that won't stand by his post 
Will ne'er stand by his wife! 
And he that won't, etc. 


“Sure, love and honor are the same, 

Or are so near allied 

That neither can exist alone, 
But flourish side by side. 

Then farewell, sweetbearts, for awhile, — 
Our sweet, dear girls, udieu,— 

But when we've drove those foes away, 
We'll come and stay with you! 

But when, ete. 


“ We'll chase our foes from post to post, 
Attack their camp and lines, 
And by some well-concocted schemes 
We'll baffle their designs. 
No foreign power shall make us slaves, 
No British tyrant reign, 
"Twas our fathers’ prowess made us free, 
And freedom we'll maintain. 
"Twas our fathers’ prowess, etc. 


“Tn shady tents, by curling streams, 

With hearts both firm and free, 

We'll drive the cares of life away 
With songs of liberty; 

And when the wars are over, boys, 
We'll sit us down at ease, 

We'll plow, we'll sow, we'll reap and mow, 
And do just as we please, 

We'll plow, we'll sow, ete. 


“This rising world shall sing of us 
Ten thonsand years to come, 
And children to their children tell 
The wonders we have done; 
, Brave, honest fellows, here's my hand, 
My heart, my very soul, 
With all the joys of liberty, 
Our sweethearts and our howls, 
With all the joys of liberty, 
Our good wives and our bowls! 
“Wasuinaron County, 1810." 


During the days of Federalism Washington County 
was one of the Republican strongholds of Maryland, 
and upon the inauguration of President Madison, 
March 4, 1809, a large number of her citizens con- 
vened at the court-house (which then occupied the 
present public square in Hagerstown) for the purpose 
of rejoicing and celebrating the event. 

The day was ushered in by the ringing of bells, 
martial music, and the firing of cannon. At twelve 
o'clock William L, Brent delivered an address to the 
meeting, and recommended the propriety of adopiing 
resolutions expressive of their sentiments upon the 
political situation of the country. Col. Nathaniel 
Rochester was appointed chairman, and William L. 
Brent secretary of the meeting, when, upon motion, it 
was 


“ Resolved, That Col. David Schnebly, Dr. Christian Boerst- 
ler, Mr. H, Gaither, Mr. M. Collins, Col. Samuel Ringgold, 
Col, Adam Ott, Col. Jacob Scbnebly, Col. N. Rochester, and Dr. 
Wm. Downey be a committee to prepare and report resolu- 
tions for the consideration of this meeting, All of which 
having been done, and a resolution passed that the full pro- 
ceedings of the meeting be transmitted to Mr. Madison, Presi- 
dent of the United States, it was further resolved, 

“That William lL. Brent, Esq., Maj. Martin Kirshner, Col. 
Jacob Schnebly, Capt. Henry Lewis, and Col. Nathaniel 
Rochester be a committee to prepare and report a suitable ad- 
dress to the late President of the United States, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, upon his retiring from office.” 


| 


Having expressed their sentiments as to the situa- 
tion of their country, the vast concourse present then 
partook of a feast prepared for the occasion. The 
table was furnished with the best viands and vegeta- 
bles that the season would afford; and among many 
excellent meats which were dressed, a large bullock 
was spitted and roasted whole. After dinner the 
following toasts were drank amidst the loud acclama- 
tions of the people and the roaring of cannon, fired 
at intervals between the toasts : 


“1. The day we celebrate, which placed the destinies of this 
country, eight years ago, in the hands of our worthy and be- 
loved fellow-citizen, Thomas Jefferson, late President of the 
United States, and a Republican majority in Congress, and this 
day in the bands of James Madison, his successor, and o 
greater Republican majority in Congress, 

“2. James Madison, President of the United States, the 
patriot, statesman, and uniform friend of the people, may he 
show to the world, and particularly to disorganizers ond 
traitors, that a republic is not only the best but the strongest 
government in existence. 

*©3, The patriotic members of the late Congress who would 
not barter their country’s rights for a tributary commerce, nor 
be driven from their duty by a weak and unprincipled faction. 

“4. The heads of departments, superior in wisdom and in- 
tegrity to the ministers and councils of European potentates. 

“5. The militia of the United States, the grand bulwark of 
American liberty and independence. 

“6. The army and navy of the United States, composed of 
patriots and not mercenaries. 

“7, The memory of Gen. George Washington, the father of 
his country, may his valedictory address be ever remembered, 
and the advice therein given to his countrymen be better ob- 
served than it recently has been by the Essex Junta and other 
British advocates in the United States. 

“8. Thomas Jefferson,—‘ well done, thou good and faithful 
servant,—may your patriotic and useful labors for our common 
| country be a guide to present and future statesmen in conduct- 
ing the political affairs of this happy land of freedom, and 
may your remaining days, in the retirement you bave chosen, 
be peaceful and happy, until you partake of the joys above 
with other benefactors of mankind. 

“9, The patriotic Governor of Massachusetts (Levi Lincoln) 
and other friends to their country in that State, who bave de- 
clared their determination to support the laws and reduce to 
order a daring faction that has reared its head in favor of an- 
arohy and confusion, with a view to dissolve the union of these 
United States. 

“10, John Quincy Adams, William Gray, and William L. 
| Smith, who have proved themselves friends to their country by 
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seceding from their party and supporting the measures of their 
" government when they discovered the machinations of the Es- 
sex Junta, in conjunction with a foreign power, were exciting 
opposition to the laws, with a view to destroy the best govern- 
ment in the world, 

“11. The agriculture of the United States, may it never pay 
tribute to a foreign power to gratify the avarice or ambition of 
the dishonest part of our merehants. 

“12. The manufactories of the United States, may they soon 
be capable of furnishing substitutes for those of foreign powers, 

“13. Commerce, unshackled by foreign orders or decrees, but 
no foreign commerce sabject to tribute, 

“14. Peace with all the world, if to be had on honorable 
terms, but no alliance with any power while they disregard the 
law of nations, and war, with all its privations and other evils, 
rather than disgraceful] submission to French decrees or British 
Orders of Council, 

“15. The friends of the government throughout the United 
States, their numbers and firmness, will support the laws and 
appall the spirit of faction. 

“16, A speedy passage to Europe of Tories and apostate 
Whigs, where they may enjoy their favorite government of 
master and vassals, 

“17, The fair daughters of Ameriea, may they smile on the 
defenders of their country’s liberty and laws, and leave in the 
forlorn state of celibacy cowards and. the enemies of their own 
country.” 


In the evening a more brilliant illumination took 
place than had ever been witnessed in Hagerstown 
upon a like occasion. A band of music paraded the 
streets with a large lantern, exhibiting on the four 
sides a portrait of President Madison and figures 
emblematic of agriculture, commerce, and manulac- 
tures, which was carried by some of the most promi- 
nent men of the county. However, among the many 
individual illuminations and displays of transparent 
paintings, the one which attracted universal attention 
aod applause was un elegant full-length portrait of 
James Madison, which was displayed in a large door 
in the second story of Capt. Heury Lewis' residence. 

During the years of Madison's administration, from 
March, 1809, to June, 1812, the English continued 
their insults, aggressions, and depredations. Our 
harbors were insulted and outraged, our commerce 
swept from the ocean, our seamen impressed into 
British fleets, scourged and slaughtered, fichting the 
battles of those who held them in bondage, and 
studied indignities were offered to our national flag 
wherever displayed. All efforts for redress from the 
British government had failed, and at length (acting 
in accord with a majority’ of the Senate and House 


1The final vote was carried in the Senate by nineteen to 
thirteen, and in the House of Representatives by seventy-nine 
to forty-nine. In the House of Representatives the Maryland 
delegates voted as follows: In the affirmative—Stevenson 
Archer, Joseph Kent, Peter Little, Alexander MeKim, Samuel 
Ringgold, and Robert Wright. In the negative—Charles 
Goldsborough, Philip Barton Key, and Philip Stuart, In the 


of Representatives of the United States) the President 
issued his proclamation declaring war against Great 
Britain on the 18th day of June, 1812. 

Anticipating this event, however, and determined 
to place the militia of the State in as effective eon- 
dition as possible, the Legislature, by an act approved 
Jan. 18, 1812, provided that the State be divided 
into eleven regimental (cavalry) districts and one ex- 
tra squadron. In the formation of these districts, 
Washington and Frederick Counties were to consti- 
tute the first, while Allegany County was to furnish 
the extra squadron, which (for the time being, or 
until a regiment could be formed in that county) was 


| attached to the first regimental district. 


In February following, Capt. Frisby Tilghman was 
appointed lieutenant-colonel in command of this regi- 
ment, while Capt. O. H. Williams was appointed 
major of the same. ‘Thereupon, to-fill the vacaney in 
the “ Blues’ occasioned by the promotion of Capt. 
Williams, a meeting was held at Strauss’ tavern, in 
Hagerstown, Feb. 25, 1812, when Moses Tabbs was 
elected captain, Jacob Barr first lieutenant, David 
Clagett second lieutenant, and David Newcomer cor- 
net. At about the same time Hdward Greene Wil- 
liams (brother of Maj. O. HI., and both sons of Gen, 
Otho H. Williams, of Revolutionary fame) was ap- 
pointed to the command of the Hussars, vice Capt. 
Frisby Tilzhmay promoted. 

To add to the military excitement, Lieut. John 
Miller, of the United States army, established a re- 
cruiting station at Hagerstown during the same month, 
The inducements held out by him to encourage enlist- 
ments were as follows: 

“Every able-bodied man from the age of cighteen to thirty- 
five years who shall be recruited for the army of the United 
States for the term of five years will be paid a bounty of six- 
teen dollars; and whenever he shall have served ¢he term for 
which he enlisted, and obtained an honorable dischurge, he will 
be allowed, in addition to the aforesaid bounty, three months’ 
pay and one hundred and sixty aeres of land; and in ease he 
should be killed in action or die in the service his heirs and 


Yepresentatives will be entitled to the said three months’ pay 
and one hundred and sixty acres of Jand. 


“Jounx Minven, Lieut. 
“ Hagerstown, Feb. 18, 1812. 


“N.B,—Pay, Five Dotnars per month." 


Col. J. P. Boyd,? one of the heroes of the battle of 


Senate, Gen, Satml. Smith voted aye, and Philip Reed voted no. 
Those voting in the negative were Federalists; and Philip Bar- 
ton Key, of their number, though an American, was a British 
officer under half-pay during and for many years succeeding the 
war of the Revolution. 

* Col. Boyd, then about, forty years of age, was born at Bos- 
ton, Mass, Having qualified himself for a military life at the 
place of his nativity, he emigrated to the Kast Indies with but 
little more than his sword and his personal bravery. He soon 
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Tippecanoe, visited Hagerstown, Friday, Feb. 28, 
1812, and as a mark of respect due to him for his 
undaunted conduct in that battle a dinner was given 
by the citizens. After drinking to seventeen regular 
toasts, the following ‘‘ volunteers” were added : 


By Col. Boyd : 

“The Militia of Maryland—Bnergetic Men and Measures.” 

After Col. Boyd had retired, Maj. O. H. Williams 
gave the following: 


“Col. John P. Boyd—a hero of Tippecanoe. His services 
are recorded in our hearts, and may his example stimulate the 
bosom of every soldier.” 


By Col. John Ragan: 


“The New Army— 
“ Be the sword of our vengeance erected on high, 
And forever be it waved for Columbin’s woes; 
May its bright, dazzling beam when flash’d to the sky 
Be quenched in the blood of her foes,” 


In leaving the town on his way to the seat of gov- 


ernment Col. Boyd was escorted a short distance by | 


the American Blues and the command of Capt. 
Tabbs. 

Asarule the county gave a warm support to the 
war, although a majority was evidently against its 
declaration; but when once begun the great body of 
the people rallied in its favor. Still there were some 
who steadily opposed it as unwise and unnecessary. 
Ata district-meeting of the friends of peace, at New 
Windsor, now Carroll County, on July 28, 1812, it 
was recommended that each district in the county 


appoint a committee to meet in general committee at 


the “ Washington Hotel,” August 12th, Col. Joshua 


Gist, Curtis Williams, and John Mittens were ap-— 


pointed for Westminster. At a similar meeting in 


Liberty (Frederick County) District, of which F. B. | 
Sappington was chairman and Samuel Thomas was | 


secretary, the following were appointed a committee, 
to meet in general committee: Gen. RK, Cumming, 
Col. Henry Barrick, D. D. Howard, John Duddem, 
Joshua Delaplane, Sebastian Groff, Dennis Poole. 
Until the third week of August, 1812, the people of 
Frederick Town witnessed but little of the war 
movements. On August 17th a troop of cavalry, 
enlisted in Virginia and commanded by Capt. White, 


obtained a position in the military service there, and rapidly | 


rose to the rank of general. In 1802 he returned to America 
with fame, honor, and fortune; and though rich, sought and 
obtained military employment in the service of the United 
States. How well he deserved the confidence of his country 
was amply attested by his conduct during Harrison's campaign 
against Tecumseh and the Prophet in the fall of 1811, and the 
war with Great Britain in 1812-14. 


and Stephen Steiner. 


passed through en route to Trenton, N. J.; and on 
the 20th, Capt. Worthington’s company of drafted 
militia from the town and neighborhood marched for 
Annapolis. These men were to supply the place of a 
part of the Fifth United States Regiment ordered to 
the North. Capt. Worthington was escorted out of 
town by the companies commanded by Capts. Henry 
On August 25th there arrived 
in Frederick the Hagerstown Volunteers, under Capt. 
Thomas Quantrill, who two days later left for the 
front. They were a part of the State’s quota ordered 
in compliance with the Secretary of War's request 
for three hundred and fifty men for the defense of 
Annapolis. 

Meantime the most strenuous exertions were being 
put forth by the executive (Governor Winder) to place 
upon a war footing the infantry commands of the 
State militia; also to furnish the State’s quota of six 


thousand men, and to organize, arm, and equip the 
latter ready for service at a moment's warning. 


Gen. 
Samuel Ringgold’s Second Brigade of the Third Di- 
vision (Maj. Thomas B. Pottinger, Brigade Inspector) 
was at this time composed of Lieut.-Col. David 
Schnebly’s Eighth Regiment (Majs. John MeClain 
and Christian Hager), Lieut.-Col. Daniel Malott’s 
Tenth Regiment, Lieut.-Col. John Ragan’s Twenty- 
fourth Regiment, ahd Maj. O. H. Williams’ squadron 
of horse,—z.e., the “ Blues” and “ Hussars.” Among 
the company commanders of militia infantry were 
Capts. Thomas B. Hall (of the ‘ Washington Ran- 
gers”), David Cushwa, Joseph Hunter, Wherritt, 
Stonebraker, Miller, Stevens, Chapline, Lewis, and 
Blackford. 

Volunteering progressed favorably during the spring 
and summer months of 1812, and the quota of Wash- 
ington County was filled without resorting to a draft. 
On Monday, Aug. 24, 1812, the * Homespun Volun- 
teers” of Hagerstown, under command of Capt. 
Thomas Quantrill, marched en route to Fort Madison, 
Annapolis, escorted for several miles by Capt. Tabbs’ 
troop (the “ Blues") and many enthusiastic citizens ; 
and on the 31st of the same month Capt. Parker's 
detachment of United States troops passed through 
Williamsport and Hagerstown on their march to Al- 
bany, N. Y. They were féted at Williamsport, Gen. 
Samuel Ringgold, Col. Frisby Tilghman, and Capt. 
BE. G. Williams forming the reception committee, and 
the “ IIussars” doing escort duty. The general gov- 


ernment was then concentrating all of its available 


regular force on the Canadian frontier, and in April, 
1813, a detachment of three hundred and twelve reg- 
ulars from Virginia, under command of Lieut.-Col. 
James Preston, passed through Hagerstown on their 
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march to Black Rock, in the vicinity of Buffalo, 
IND Ys 

Tn March, 1813, Maj. Williams’ squadron, the 
“ Blues” and the ‘ [ussars,” were ordered to Annap- 
olis, where they performed duty for a brief period ; 
and in May of the same year companies of volunteers, 
under the command of Capt. Wherritt, of Funks- 
town, Capt. Miller, of Sharpsburg, Capt. Stevens, of 
Hancock, and Capt. Bell, of Allegany County, pro- 
ceeded to Baltimore. 

On May 8, 1813, Capt. Steiner's artillery and Capt. 
Dawson's infantry companies left Frederick for Balti- - 
more to aid in the defense of that city, then threat- 
ened by the British. Two days previous Capt. Flant’s 
rifle and Capt. Samuel Ogle’s infantry companies had 
gone to the same rendezvous, On the 9th two other 
companies from Washington and Allegany Counties 
passed through Frederick for Baltimore. On the 7th | 
thirteen wagons loaded with specie arrived at Fred- 
erick from Baltimore. On the 16th of May thirty- 
seven regulars left Frederick under Mnsign W. G. 
Shade, who had all been recruited in the county. On 
May 19th about a hundred militia from various parts of 
Frederick County went to Annapolis. On the 3d of 
July a general discharge took place of the troops called 
for the defense of Baltimore, who were highly ex- 
tolled in a general order, particularly Capt. Heory | 
Steiner's company of artillery, which arrived home on 
the 5th. On the 6th the companies of Capt. Samuel 
Dawson and of Capt. Miller, of Sharpsburg, and also 
most of the troops of Washington and Allegany 
Counties, returned. On the 16th of September, Capt. 
Marker's fine company of “‘ Mountain Rangers," which 
had been summoned to Annapolis, passed through 
Frederick en route home. On October 21st there was 
a grand illumination in Frederick in honor of the 
victory of the American arms in Canada. In 1814 
the entire militia of the county went again to the de- 
fense of Baltimore, and many participated in the 
bloody engagement at North Point. Large numbers 
of the citizens of Frederick County entered tbe reg- 
ular service of the United States, and served with 
honor on the Western frontiers and the Canada line 

While these events were transpiring in the State 
the sons of Western Maryland were winning fame on 
the, Canadian frontier. The projected invasion of 

tanada in 1812 resulted in the battle of Queenstown, 
in which the Maryland troops under Col. Winder 
bore a conspicuous part. The expedition resulted in 
a failure, however, which Gen. Smythe attempted to 


1 Middletown contributed a fine company of volunteers under 
Capt. Jacob Alexander, 
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atone for by organizing another for the same object. 
He gave orders on the 25th of November, 1812, for 
“the whole army to be ready to march at a moment's 
warning" Everything being in readiness, an ad- 
vance was embarked near Buffalo, in two divisions, at 


"three o'clock on the morning of the 29th. 


The first division, under the command of Lieut.-Col. 
Charles G. Boerstler,? with about two hundred men of 
Col. Winder’s regiment, in eleven boats, was to cross 
the river at a point about five miles below Fort Erie, 
capture the guard stationed there, kill or take the ar- 
tillery horses, and with the prisoners, if any, return to 
the American shore. The second division was under 
the command of Capt. King, who with one hundred 
and fifty regular soldiers, and seventy sailors under 
Lieut. Angus, in ten boats, was to cross higher up the 
river at the “Red House,’ and storm the British 
batteries. Col. Winder was to remain on the Ameri- 
can side to give directions. 

At the appointed hour the boats started for their 
respective destinations. King’s division, when within 
about a quarter of a mile from the shore, was discov- 
ered by the enemy, who opened upon him with such 
good effect. as to compel six of his boats to return. 
The other four made good their landing, and forth- 
with carried the British batteries by storm. But the 
enemy came upon them from distant stations, and 
with no more help from Gen. Smythe, these gallant 
men were soon overpowered, Sailing-master Watts 
killed, and their commander taken prisoner, the rest 
getting back to the American side of the riverin great 
confusion. 

Col. Boerstler and his party mean time had been 
placed in great danger. The firing upon King had 
aroused the enemy all along the river-bank, and they 
were moving rapidly to the attack. Mr. Lossing, the 


_ historian, in his account of this movement, says,— 


* Boerstler’s boats became separated in the darkness. Seven 
of them landed above the bridge to be destroyed, while four 
others that upproached the designated landing-place were 
driven off by a party of the enemy. LBoerstler landed boldly 
alone, under fire from a foe of unknown numbers, and drove 
them to the bridge at the point of the bayonet. Orders were 
then given for the destruction of that structure, but owing to 
the confusion at the time of landing, the axes bad been left in 
the boats. The bridge was only partially destroyed, and one 
great object of this advance party of the invading army was 
not accomplished. 

“ Boerstler was about to return to his boats and recross the 
river, because of the evident concentration of troops to that 
point in overwhelming numbers, when he was compelled to 
form his lines for immediate battle. tutelligence eame from 
the commander of the boat-guard that they had captured two 


* He was a son of Dr. Christian Boerstler, of Funkstown, and 
died while stationed at New Orleans, La., Nov. 21, 1817, 
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British soldiers, who informed them that the whole garrison at 


Fort Erie was approaching, and that the advance guard was 
not five minutes distant. This intelligence was correct. 
ness covered everything, and Boerstler resorted to stratagem 
when be heard the tramp of the approaching fue. He gave 
commanding orders in a loud voice, addressing his subordinates 
as field-officers. The British were deceived. They believed 
the Americans to be in much greater force than they really 
were. A collision immediately ensued in the gloom. Boer- 
stier ordered the discharge of a single volley, and then a bayo- 
net charge. The enemy broke and fled in confusion, and Boer- 
stler recrossed the river without annoyance.” 


Disaster awaited the gallant Boerstler, however, for 
in June, 1813, he encountered an overwhelming foree 
of the enemy at Beaver Dam, Canada, and after an 
engagement of three hours’ duration was forced to 
surrender, or sacrifice the lives of the survivors of his 
brave command. The following letter, written the day 
after the fight, and addressed to his father, will prove 
interesting : 

“Hirap or Lake Onranrs, 
“Upper Canapa, June 25, 1813. 

“Dean Faruer,—lIt becomes my unfortunate lot to inform 
you that yesterday T was taken prisoner with a detachment 
under my command amounting Lo near five hundred men, after 
‘an engagement of about three hours. I lost not many killed, 
about forty wounded, and five or six officers —myself a flesh- 
wound of no consequence. Tam on my way to Kingston, and 
shall write to you every opportunity. The oflicers under my 
command must say whether your son did bis duty. I need 
ouly state to you that I was seventeen miles from Fort George, 
and surrounded on all sides by more than my numbers, and the 
enemy’s force increasing, while mine was constantly diminish- 
ing; ammunition nearly exhausted, men wearied with a march 
of ten miles without « mouthful of refreshment; then the en- 
‘gagement, and then to fight our way back the whole distance 
surrounded by woods filled with Indians, On the score of hu- 
manity I determined to capitulate, as it was extremely doubt- 
fal whether a man of us would reach Fort George. What T say 
above will be sufficient for you; my country must apply to 
those under my command, 

“Your son, 
“ CHARLES. 

“ Col, Scott will please seal and forward the above.” 


“Dear Str,—I pray you to believe that your son is not 
condemned for being unfortunate. 
“ Respectfully, sir, 
“Your most obed’t serv’t, 
“W. Scort. 
“Dr. C. Borerstirr.” 


On the 20th of July, 1813, the Buffalo Gazette 
published the following account of Col. Boerstler'’s 
fight at Beaver Dam : 


-“On Wednesday night last, Maj. C. Chapin arrived in this 
Village, having, together with his company, eseaped from the 
enemy on Monday preceding. The major has given us the 
following narration of the action at Beaver Dam, which we now 
Jay before the public. 

“On the 25d of June last a party of the regular troops, consist- 
ing of five hundred infantry and twenty light dragoons, under 
the command of Lieut.-Col. C. G. Boerstler, together with forty- 


Dark- | 


| 


four mounted riflemen, composed of militia from the country, 
under Maj. Chapin, were detached from the American encamp- 
ment at Fort Gieorge, for the purpose of cutting off the Supplies 
of the enemy, and breaking up the small encampments they 
were forming through the country. On the 24th, about nine 
miles west of Queenstown, they were attacked by a body of above 
five hundred Indians and riearly one bundred British regulars, 
who lay concealed in the woods near the read they were pase- 
ing. The attack commenced on the dragoons, who were placed 
in the rear, The infantry was soon brought into a position to 
returo the enemy’s fire to advantage, and succeeded in driving 
them some distance into the woods, 

“Tn a short time the Indians, having taken a eirenitons 
route, appeared in front, and opened a fire upon the mounted 
riflemen who were stationed there. Here they met with so 
warm a reception that they were compelled second time to re- 
treat in much haste. After this every exertion was made to 
draw the Indians from the woods to the open ground, but with- 
oul much effect. The few who were bold enough to venture 
were handled so roughly that they soon returned to their lurk- 
ing-places. Meanwhile the enemy were receiving considerable 
reinforcements, which at length gave them a great superiority. 
A retreat for a short distance was ordered, and effected with 
very little loss. The Indians soon made their appearance upon 
our right and left, the Britizh regulars and some Canadian 
militia in front. Our troops were formed jnto close columns 
for the purpose of opening themselves a way through the 
enemy's lines with their bayonets, 

“Atthis juncture a British officer rode up and demanded the 
surrender of the American party. The demand was made, he 
said, to prevent the further effusion of blood, He asserted 
upon his honor, and declared in the most solemn manner, that 
the British regular foree was double that of the American, and 
that the Indians were seven hundred in number, Lieut.-Col. 
Boerstler, under a belief of these facts, and thinking it imprac- 
ticable to get off the wounded, whom he wos unwilling to 
abandon to the mercy of the savages, and deeming it extremely 
uncertain whether « retreat could be effected, thought proper 
to agree to terms of capitulation, which were at length signed 
hy himself on the one part, and Lieut. Bishop on the other. 
By these it was stipulated that the wounded should be taken 
good care of, the officers permitted to retain their side-arme, 
private property to be respected, and the militia permitted to 
yeturn home immediately. 

“The articles of capitulation were no sooner signed than they 
were violated. The Indians immediately commenced their 
depredations, and plundered the officers of their side-arms. 
The soldiers, too, were stripped of every article of clothing to 
which the savages took a fancy, such as hats, coats, shoes, etc, 
It is impossible to give any correct account of the killed and 
wounded, as the enemy did not furnish a list, The loss of the 
enemy is supposed to be much greater than ours. Between 
thirty and forty Indians were counted that lay dead on the 
field, and from their known practice of carrying off their killed 
and wounded, it is believed they have suffered severely. 

“The regular troops were in a few days sent to Kingston, 
from whence it is probable they have proceeded to Quebec. 

“Maj. Chapin and his corps were detained under guard at 
the head of Lake Ontario, and no attention paid to that article 
of capitulation which provided for their being paroled. On 
the 12th instant they were ordered down the lake to Kingston, 
for which place they were embarked in two boats, accompanied 
by «a guard of fifteen men under a lieutenant, ‘Thirteen of the 
guard, with the lieutenant, were stationed in the forward boat 
with Maj. Chapin and the other officers, while the remaining 
two (a sergeant and one private) took the direction of the other 
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tered into by the prisoners—previouz to their departure—of 
seizing the first opportunity that offered to regain their liberty, 
which they determined to effect or die in the attempt. 

“When they were within twelve miles of York (now known 
as Toronto), the boat which was filled with the prisoners was 
rowed by them alongside the other, under pretence of taking 
something to drink. ‘Thesignal being given they sprang upon 
the guard, who little expected such a manceuyre, and in a mo- 
ment disarmed them and gained possession of the boats. They 
immediately changed their course from Kingston to Fort Ni- 
agara, and after rowing hard for most of the night, and with 
difficulty escaping from one of the enemy’: schooners which 
gave them chuse, arrived in safety with their prisoners at the 
American garrison. 

“When the major aud his company arrived in this village 
they were welcomed with many demonstrations of the public 
feeling.” 


Notwithstanding the friendly assurances of Col. 
Seott, there were those who basely misrepresented Col. 
Boerstler's conduct on the occasion alluded to, and | 
his character as an.officer and soldier was most shame- 
fully traduced. That these aspersions upon the name 
and fame of a brave and generous spirit were without 
foundation, were the emanations of such creatures as 
fight best on dress-parade, or of insignificant news- 
paper scribblers who never fight, was shown by his 
complete exoneration by a court of inquiry, as also by 
the following extract from a letter written by an offi- 
cer of rank and distinction in the army (and who was 
with Col. Boerstler at the time of his surrender) to 
his friend and brother-offcer in Virginia : 


“You have seen, no doubt, in the newspapers an account of 
Boerstler’s unfortunate affair, and on my return to Fort George 
I found to my great mortification that the public prints had 
handled bim very roughly. Never was there a man more un- 
justly censured. The blame ought to rest with Gen. Dearborn, 
who ordered him to go on so foolish an expedition from the in- 
formation he received from lying deserters. 

“TIowever, we fought them three hours and twelve minutes 
at close action, against almost double our furee. Boerstler was 
struck with four bullets, one of which wounded him in the 
thigh. 1 was twice in the heat of the action, and my horse re- 
ceived two wounds while I was on him, but Providence pro- 
tected me, T could not but admire Boerstler’s coolness, when, 
enveloped in smoke, he rode from right to left encouraging the 
men (who, by the by, fought like devils) to charge them; and 
as often as we charged did the British and Indivus retreat. At 
length, overcome by numbers, having seventy-three killed and 
wounded, and knowing we could receive no reinforcements in 
time, and boing surrounded, the British sent in a flag demand- 
ing us to surrender, which Boerstler peremptorily refused, 

“The British officer then offered to let any officer go and 
see his force, and pledged his honor that be had double that of 
ours. Col, Boerstler sent Karney, who returned, and gave it 
as biz opinion they had nearly double our force; it was impos- 
sible for us to retreat, and if we attempted it our wounded 
would be massacred hy the Indians. Tt was then determined, 
in a council of war, to surrender. You can guess what was the 
mortification of your friend Boerstler and mine at such a time. 
Boerstler wished ten thousand bullets through him, and I 
wished I was in hell.” : 


; 
boat which contained the soldiers. Anagreement had been en- 


Returning to the seat of war in the State of Mary- 
land, we find that nothing of importance occurred 
wherein Western Maryland men were represented 
during the remainder of the year 1813. But in 
July, 1814, when the British, under Admiral Cock- 
burn and Gen. Ross, threatened all points along the 
Chesapeake Bay and its adjoining waters, Lieut.-Col. 
John Ragan, Jr., with more than one hundred vol- 
unteers obtained from the ranks of his regiment (the 
Twenty-fourth Militia), marched from Hagerstown to 
Baltimore, where he was joined a few days later by 
one hundred and twenty more from the same com- 
mand. Among the company commanders were Capt. 
George Shryock, of Hagerstown, Capt. Gerard Stone- 
breaker, of Munkstown, and Capt. Henry Lowry. 

Allegany’s quota towards filling the State’s requi- 


sition was readily supplied, there being a consid- 


erable degree of enthusiasm manifested. Two com- 
panies of infantry were formed in the county, one 
under Capt. William McLaughlin, and the other 
under Capt. Thomas Blair. The first was made up 
in the lower part of the county, while Capt. Blair's 
company was composed largely of citizens of Cum- 
berland. Capt. McLaughlin's company marched to 
Baltimore in August, 1814, and joined the First Regi- 
ment of Maryland Militia, under Col. John Ragan, 
on the 11th of August, serving until October 13th, 
when it was mustered out, returned to the county and 
disbanded. 

The company formed in Cumberland was made up 
of excellent material. By frequent drills it attained 
a state of enviable discipline and proficiency. It 
marched to Baltimore in the latter part of August, 
and was in the service of the government as part of 
the national army from Sept. 2 to Nov. 6, 1814, 
which time was spent at Camp Diehl near Balti- 
more. 

Battle of Bladensburg.—Early in August, 1814, 
Maj. O. H. Williams’ squadron of cavalry (of Col. 
Frisby Tilghman’s regiment), composed of the Amer- 
ican Blues, Cupt. Jacob Barr, and the Washington 
Hussars, Capt. Edward G. Williams, well mounted, 
armed, and equipped, marched from Hagerstown for 
the lower counties. They proceeded first to George- 
town, and thence to Washington, D. C., where they 
encamped at “ Camp Stuart," until a short time be- 
fore the battle of Bladensburg. On the 16th of Au- 
gust two hundred and seventy militia from Allegany 
County passed through Hagerstown en route to Bal- 
timore, where they joined Col. Ragan’s regiment. 
Thus were included, in the commands already men- 


1 Lowdermilk, pp. 296-97, 
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tioned, all or nearly all of the volunteers and militia 
from Washington County who participated in the 
disastrous “battle of Bladensburg,” which was fought 
in the afternoon of Aug. 24, 1814, 

Before proceeding to give an account of this battle, 
to obviate the necessity of tedious interruptions or 
repetitions, we will give a brief description of the 
troops which Gen. Winder had collected for the de- 
fense of Washington. The first in order were the 
troops of the District of 
Columbia, composed of 
militia and volunteer 
companies of Washing- 
ton and Georgetown, 
formed into two regi- 
ments, the first com- 
manded by Col. Magru- 
der, the second by Col. 
. William Brent. These, 
with two companies of 
light artillery, having 
each six six-pound guns, 
and commanded respect- 
ively by Maj. George Peter, an officer of distinguished 
ability, and Capt. Benjamin Burch, a soldier of the 
Revolution, and two companies of riflemen, armed 
with muskets, under Capts. Doughty and Stull, were 
organized into a brigade, which was commanded by 
Gen, Walter Smith, of Georgetown. ‘These troops, 
well disciplined and officered, and comprising some 
of the most respectable inhabitants of the District, 
marched from Washington on the 20th of August for 
the scene of action, and numbered about one thousand 
and seventy men. 

Gen. Robert Young organized another brigade of 
District militia, consisting of volunteer companies from 
Alexandria and its vicinity, a company of cavalry, 
under Cupt. Thornton, and a company of light artil- 
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lery, with two brass six-pounders and one brass four- | 


pounder, commanded by Capt. Marsteller. This 
brigade numbered about five hundred men, and re- 
ported to Gen. Winder on the 18th of August. They 
were not engaged at the battle of Bladensburg, having 
been employed to defend the approach to Fort Wash- 
ington. 

As soon as the enemy appeared in the Chesapeake, 
the President called the Third Brigade of Maryland 
militia into active service, and on the 19th of August, 
Gen, Samuel Smith, who commanded the defenses in 
Baltimore, ordered them to hold themselves in readi- 
ness, ‘‘ completely armed and equipped,” to march at 
amoment’s notice. On the following day, Gen, 
Tobias Stansbury's brigade, composed of two regiments 


of militia, one of about five hundred and fifty men, 
under Lieut.-Col. John Ragan, Jr. (late captain of 
United States Rifles), and another of eight hundred 
and three men, under Lieut.-Col. Schutz, marched out 
of Baltimore. This force halted at the Stag Tavern 
on the evening of the 21st, and on the 22d advanced 
towards Bladensburg, near which place they encamped, 
and on the 23d began moving towards Marlborough, 
the orders of Gen. Winder being to take a position 
on the road not far from that place. On the evening 
of the 23d, Licut.-Col. Sterrett’s command, consisting 
of the Fifth Baltimore Regiment of Volunteers, com- 
prising some of the most substantial merchants and 
business men of the city and some distinguished pro- 
fessional men, with the rifle battalion of Maj. William 
Pinkney (previously Attorney-General of the United 
States), and two companies of volunteer artillery from 
the same city, under Capts. Myers and Magruder, with 
six six-pounders, in all about eight hundred men, 
reached Bladensburg and joined Gen. Stansbury. 
On the next morning arrived, after a march of sixteen 
miles, several detachments of Maryland militia, com- 
prising a part of two regiments, and numbering seven 
hundred and fifty men, under the command of Col. 
William D. Beall, an efficient officer of the Revolu- 
tion, and Col. Hood. Another small detachment of 
two hundred and forty men was under the command 
of Col. Kramer, and two battalions, amounting to one 
hundred and fifty men, were under Majs. Waring and 
Maynard. 

The Virginia militia were under the command of 
Col. George Minor, and consisted of one regiment of 
about six hundred men and a cavalry company of 
about one hundred. The regular United States in- 
fantry were under the charge of Lieut.-Col. William 
Scott, and amounted to about three hundred men, and 
a company of about eighty men from the Twelfth 
Regiment. Barney's command, numbering about four 
hundred sailors and about one hundred and fifty 
marines, with two eighteen-pounders, joined the army 
on the morning of the 22d of August. 

The Maryland cavalry, about three hundred men, 
were commanded by Lieut.-Col. Frisby Tilghman, 
Majs. Otho H, Williams and Charles Sterett. Capt. 
J. C. Herbert commanded the “ Bladensburg Troop 
of Horse.” The United States cavalry, numbering 
about one hundred and twenty-five, were commanded 
by Lieut.-Col. Lavel. The whole American force, 
therefore, amounted to about seven thousand men in 
or near Bladensburg at the time of the battle, and 
the British not more than four thousand five hundred. 

Bladensburg, at which this unlucky engagement 
was fought, is at the head of small craft navigation 
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from that city to Baltimore. North of this road is 
another joining the Washington road, running from 


| 


Georgetown, and these roads form an acute angle a | 


few yards from the bridge in the town. In the tri- 
angular space thus formed, and near the old mill, 
Gen. Stansbury’s command was posted on the morn- 
ing of the 24th of August. About four hundred 
yards from the Bladensburg bridge, on a slight emi- 
nence in that triangular field, between a large barn 
and the Washington road, the Baltimore Artillery, 
under Capts. Magruder and Myers, occupied a tem- 
porary breastwork of earth, commanding the bridge 
and road. Part of the battalion of riflemen, under 
Maj. William Pinkney, and one other company took 
position on the right of the artillery, near the june- 
tion of the roads, and partially protected by a fence 
and brush on the low ground near the river. 

On the left of the battery, leading to the rear of 
the barn and near the Georgetown road, two compa- 
nies of militia from Col. Shutz’s regiment, under the 
command of Capts. Gorsuch and Ducker, and the 
other portion of Maj. Pinkney’s riflemen were stationed. 
Col. Ragan was posted in the rear of Maj. Pinkney, 
his right resting on the Georgetown road, Col. 
Schutz continuing the line on the left, with a small 
vacancy between the two regiments; and Col. Ster- 
rett formed the extreme left flank of the infantry. 
In the midst of these confused preparations for battle 
Cols. Beall and Hood entered Bladensburg with other 
Maryland militia, after a forced march of sixteen 
miles that sultry morning from Annapolis, crossed the 
bridge, and took a position on the most commanding 
height on the right of the Washington turnpike, about 
three hundred yards from the road, to secure the right 
flank. In the mean time (about eleven o'clock) intel- 


ligence was received at headquarters that the enemy — 


was in full march to Bladensburg, on which Gen. 
Winder put in motion his whole force, except a few 
men and a picce of artillery left at the Eastern Branch 
bridge to destroy it. 

The march to Bladensburg was rapid, though the 
day was excessively hot and the road deep in dust. 
On the arrival of the cavalry and mounted men, they 
were placed on the left flank a littleinthe rear. Gen. 
Winder now arrived ou the field, and informed Gen. 
Stansbury and Col. Monroe that his whole force was 
on the march to the scene of action, and approved 
the dispositions which had been made. At this time, 
however, it had become impracticable, in the opinion 
of the officers present, to make any essential change, 
as the enemy had already appeared on the opposite 


ou the Hastern Branch of the Potomac, about six heights of Bladensburg, about a mile distant, where 
miles northeast of Washington, on the old post-road he halted fifteen or twenty minutes. 


This was about 
twelve o'clock, 

The troops from Washington were disposed of as 
they came up. Capt. Burch, with three pieces of 
artillery, was stationed on the extreme left of the 
infantry of the first line, and a rifle company, armed 
with muskets, near the battery to support it. About 
this tinie the Secretary of War arrived, and a few 


| moments after the President and the Attorney-General, 


and proceeded to examine the disposition of the 
troops. Tn the mean time the enemy, who had been 
standing in the blazing sun on the opposite hill, 
advanced into Bladensburg, while the officers were 
rapidly forming the second line. At this time Gen. 
Winder became greatly annoyed by “ numerous self- 
constituted contributors of advice, suggesters of posi- 
tion, and intermeddlers with command, gentlemen of 
respectability and good will; committees, whole 
democracy of commanders, industriously helped to 
mar all singleness of purpose and unity of action. 
Arriving at the bridge while Col. Monroe was dis- 
placing the corner-stones of the combat, Gen. Winder 
met several gentlemen, among the rest Mr, Francis 
S. Key, not only recommending, but showing where 
they thought the troops ought to be posted, riding to 
the spots designated and confounding the outset. 
Other bystanders were present at the spectacle as 
such, among them Alexander McKim, the Baltimore 
member of Congress, on one of his fast trotting 
horses,—a rich merchant, who said that having voted 
for war, he could not find it in his conscience if not 
to fight for it, at least to stand by those who did.’”’? 
Tn the midst of this confused preparation for battle 
Commodore Barney, with two eighteen-pounders and 
his flotilla-men, came up 
at a trot, and formed his 
men on the right of the 
main road in a line with 
the commands of Cols. 
Beall and Hood, but with | 
considerable space be- 
tween them, owing to 
the of the 
ground. Commodore Bar- 
ney planted his heavy 
guns in the road, a por- 
tion of the semen acting 
as artillerists. Capt. Miller, who commanded the 
flotilla-men and marines as infantry to support the 
artillery, stationed three twelye-pounders to the right 


formatoin 


COM. JOSHUA BARNEY, 


1 Ingersoll, ii., p. 174, 
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tance in advance of the marines and Cols. Beall and 
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of Barney. Lieut.-Col. Kramer, with a battalion of | 
Maryland militia, was posted in a wood a short dis- 


Hood’s command. The regiment under Col. Ma- 
grader was stationed on the left of Barney, and 
the regiment of Col. Brent and Maj. Waring’s bat- 
talion and some other detachments formed the left 
flank of the second line, and in the rear of Maj. 
Peter's battery. Lieut.-Col. Seott, with the regulars, 
was stationed in advance of Col. Magruder, and to 
the left, forming a line towards Maj. Peter's battery, 
other small detachments in various directions. 

Such was the disposition of the American army 
when, about half-past twelve o'clock on Aug. 24, 
1814, the enemy descended the hills beyond Bladens- 
barg, and the battle commenced which ended so 
disastrously to the American arms. 

The British entered Bladensburg without opposi- 
tion, and then began crossing by the bridge. When 
their advance was crowded upon it, the Baltimore 
battery and Maj, Pinkney’s battalion opened upon 
them with deadly effect, nearly a whole company 
being swept away at the first discharge. They 
pressed across, however, threw the first American line 
into some confusion, and captured one of their guns. 

The second line stood firm, and received the enemy 
with so heavy a fire of musketry and artillery that 
they were driven back in disorder to the river's bank. 
The second British brigade had now crossed, and came | 
to the support of the first. Both brigades now pressed 
forward, Ross extending his line so as to turn the 
American left flank, and sending at the same time a 
flight of rockets into their ranks. ‘Two regiments of 
inilitia broke and fled, in spite of Winder’s efforts ; 
but Sterett’s Baltimore volunteers stood firm until 
Winder ordered a retreat. 

The British now attacked the position held by 
Barney with his guns, Miller’s marines, and Beall’s 
militia. The militia (who had arrived on the field 
that morning, after a trying march of sixteen miles) 
soon fled, leaving Barney's and Miller's corps uncov- 
ered, still fighting like heroes. A party of the British 
now climbed a hill which commanded the artillery 
and opened a fire upon them, killing a number, and 
desperately wounding Barney himself, while the main 
body charged them with the bayonet. The brave 
sailors, however, stood to their guns, loading and 
firing, until some of them were bayonetted at their 
pieces, and their wounded commander ordered them 
to retire and leave him a prisoner. As it was evident | 
that they were about to be outflanked, and further 
resistance was useless, Gen. Winder ordered a general 


retreat, which soon became a flight, and the day was lost. | 
13 


Col. Minor was ordered to cover the retreat of the 
army until all had marched for the capital. ‘The most 


| of the troops, however, instead of moving towards 
| Washington, had scattered in every direction, and, 


as it afterwards appeared, the greater part had fled 
towards Montgomery Court-House. Gen. Winder, after 
consultation with the Secretary of War, decided that it 
would be useless to think of defending Washington, 
and therefore proposed to rally the troops on the heights 
of Georgetown. But the general soon found that but 
few of the militia could be collected, the greater part 
having strayed off in search of food or refreshments, 
and on the 25th orders were given for all the troups to 
assemble at Montgomery Court-House. Gen. Winder 
seems to have taken this position with a view to col- 
lect his forces and to interpose for the anticipated at- 
tack upon Baltimore. Ou the 26th the army again 
took up its line of mareh for the latter city, where it 
arrived in due time. 

Meanwhile, the British forces marched into Wash- 
ington without further molestation, and destroyed the 
Capitol, including the Senate chamber and House of 
Representatives, the President’s house, arsenal, navy- 
yard, Treasury buildings, and the bridge across the 
Potomac. Besides pillaging many private dwellings 
and stores, the public property alone destroyed at 
Washington was worth more than two millions of 
dollars. 

To describe more fully the operations of the eavalry 
forces during and subsequent to the battle of Bladens- 
burg, we append the following extract from a letter 
written by an officer in Col. Frisby Tilghman’s 
cavalry regiment to his friend in Hagerstown : 


“ Monreoweny Court-Hovse, 
** Aug. 27, 1814. 

“T bave this moment returned from Bladensburg, to which 
place I was sent yesterday morning by Gen. Winder, for the 
purpose of ascertaining the situation of several officers who 
were said to have been wounded and made prisoners in the 
battle at Bladensburg on Wednesday last. You have no doubt 
by this time beard the issue of that battle, perhaps in a thou- 
sand different. ways, and have had much anxiety about the 
fate of several of your friends. I have with my cavalry es- 
eaped unburt, although the enemy directed his first fire with 
the rockets at the cavalry, which must have appeared to them 
very formidable, posted upon theleft of thearmy. The cavalry 
did not participate much in the fight, being ordered not to 
charge until the enemy showed a disposition to retire, which, 
unfortunately, did not take place. The left wing of our army 
first gave way, and we were obliged to retire with them, there 
being no troops left in that quarter to support us in case of a 
charge. 

“1 felt very anxious about Col. Ragan, who was said to have 
been budly wounded and in the possession of the enemy. I 
found, however, upon my arrival in Bladensburg, that he had 
been thrown from his horse inthe action, taken prisoner, and 
paroled. He left there yesterday morning for Baltimore, and 
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I presume will return home in a few days, as he cannot serve 
until exchanged. Commodore Barney and several other officers 
are wounded and now in Bladensburg. 

““The British left their men! and horses unburied on the field 
of action. I saw many of them lying in and near the main 
road, and bad them buried before I left. 

“A party of the cavalry last night took about one hundred 
prisoners at Bladensburg, among them were several officers. 
Reinforcements are coming in daily to our aid; part of them 
have been ordered to Baltimore, and a part to Washington. 

“The enemy have returned to their shipping, and it is thought 
they will next attack Baltimore. They left the city without 
destroying the paper-mill, foundry, or Parrott’s ropewalk, 
They did not burn Stull & Williams’ powder-works at Bladens- 
burg. They became alarmed, and retreated with a great deal 
of caution. A British captain informed me they were fearful 
that Gen. Winder was making arrangements to cut off their 
retreat to their shipping, 

We have had very arduous service, having been hovering 
about the enemy ever since we have been in service. We 
baye been for twenty-four hours without provisions or sleep, 
Our horses and men are liter:lly broken down with fatigne, 
yet the men bear it like soldiers; and I can truly say they are 
an bonor to any corps. 

“You have no doubt heard of the destruction of the Capitol, 
President's house, navy-yard, and very much other property in 
and about the city. The scene which Washington this day ex- 
hibits cannot be described.” 


Political Controversy in Washington County. 
—During this exciting period in the history of the 
State, Gen. Samuel Ringgold, commanding the Second 
Brigade of Maryland militia in Washington County, 
was not inactive. The moment he heard of the dis- 
astrous results of the battle at Bladensburg and the 
capture of the national capital he ordered the whole 
of his brigade into service, Boonsboro’ being named 
as the place of rendezvous. The orders were promptly 
obeyed by the citizens, and on the 27th of August 
six hundred men were assembled, and armed with 


muskets hastily procured from Harper's Ferry. How- | 


ever, a8 it was concluded by those in command that 
the State's militia already in the field were sufficient 
to defend Annapolis, Baltimore, and other points 
threatened on the Western Shore, the members of 
Gen. Ringgold's brigade were permitted to return to 
their homes on the 28th. 

Strange to relate, in consequence of the zeal and 
patriotism displayed by Gen. Ringgold on this ocea- 
sion he was as a candidate for re-election to Congress 
beaten by a Iederalist, a ‘‘ peace candidate” (Mr. Baer, 
of Frederick County), in October, 1814, upon the 
strength of assertions that he had unlawfully ordered 
his brigade into service; also that he had proposed to 
the brigade that the single men should march, while 


1 According to their own statement, the lozs on the part of 
the British was five hundred men killed and wounded, a 
large majority of whom fell in front of Barney’: and Miller’s 


batteries. ‘The American loss was comparatively nothing. 
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the married men remained at home for the defense of 
the county. 

However, in the three counties of Allegany, Fred- 
erick, and Washington, which then composed the 
Fourth Congressional District, Mr. Baer received a 
majority of but one hundred and seventy-five votes in 
Frederick County, and one hundred and forty-four in 
Allegany, while Gen. Ringgold had one hundred and 
fifty majority in Washington. The latter county 
then had in the field at Baltimore and Annapolis more 
than five hundred men, A large majority of these 
men were Republicans, and had they been at home, 
notwithstanding the delusive ery of peace and its in- 
fluence over the weak, the ignorant, and the cowardly, 
Gen. Ringgold would have been returned. 

In 1816, Gen. Ringgold was again a candidate for 
Congressional honors (and was elected), and in Sep- 
tember of that year a citizen through the press queried 
him as follows ; * By what power or authority did you 
call out your brigade in the month of August, 1814? 
and why did you not march them after they had as- 
sembled and were armed?” To this and other ques- 
tions Gen. Ringgold replied one week later in the fol- 
lowing mauuer : 


“To vae Vorers op roe Fovrra Cona@resstonan Disrricr or 
Marrbanp. 


“ Fe_iow-Citizens,—In reply to certain questions put to me 
by one of you in the last Maryland Herald, I beg leave to state 
that I ordered out the brigade in August, 1814, by virtue of the 
power and authority vested in me by the fith section of the Mi- 
litia Law of this State, in the following words: . . . 

“ And also in pursuance of the order of Gen. Winder of the 
20th day of August, 1814, which is as follows: 


“* ApjuTANT-GENERAL'S Orrice, 
“* Weapquarters Minirary Districr No, 10, 
“*Wasaincron Ciry, 20th August, 1814. 
“' General Orders. 

“<The commander of the Tenth Military District has made 
requisitions on the proper officers for such militia aid as the 
present threatened pressure on his distriet demands, and he 
relies with confidence that this demand will be obeyed with the 
utmost promptitude aud alacrity. 

** But since the formal proceedings of regular demand may 
be too slow for the urgency of the occasion, and will certainly 
be too tardy for the zeal and patriotism of the freemen of 
America, who see their Capitol threatened by an insolent foe, 
who insists upon dictating terms to them there, after having 
desolated their shores and sacked their cities, the spontaneous 
efforts of the people are demanded. In this momentous period, 
therefore, the commander of the district appeals with confidence 
tothe people within and contiguous to his command, and calls 
upon all not included in the requisition already made who 
wish to avert the calamities which threaten us voluntarily to 
rally round the standard of their country without waiting for 
the slower progress of legal calls, 

“* Organized companies or individuals who will hasten to the 
seene of action and will perform the services which may be 
required, armed in the best manner possible, will be received, 
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and may finally enjoy the sntiefaction of reflecting that they 
have contributed to save their country from devastation and 


_ plunder, 
* «By order of the commanding general. 


“eR, G. Hire, 
6 Aset, Adjt.-Gen. Tenth Mil. Dist,’ 

“So mach has heretofore heen said in relation to the call of 
the brigade at that time that I think it my duty, as an oppor- 
tunity is offered me, to give you a minute detail of that trans- 

action, On Wednesday, the 24th of August, I received the 
“above order of Gen. Winder, and on the next morning by ex- 
“press the account of the capture of Washington; also that the 
main body of the enemy, after burning and pillaging the city, 
were in full march towards Baltimore, and a strong detach- 
‘ment towards Fredericktown, with a view of seizing the treas- 
ure of the banks deposited there; and from thence to Harper's 
Ferry, to destroy the public works and gain the arms and pub- 
lie stores at that place. 

“On receiving this information T sent o messenger to Maj. 
Pottenger and Capt. Thomas Kellar, my two aides, to repair to 
my house. Qn their arrival a consultation was beld, at which 
“were present those gentlemen, with Maj.-Gen, James Wilkinsou 
and Maj. Upton Lawrence. They unanimonsly coincided in 
“opinion with me that I not only bad the power, but that the 
danger with which the State was threatened fully justified the 
measare and rendered the call of the brigade absolutely neces- 
sary. 

“ The order was immediately issued for the brigade to assem- 
ble at Boonsboro’, and arms were procured from Harper's Ferry 
ready for distribution on their arrival. 
the assemblage of the troops at Boonsboro’ I received from a 
respectable citizen information that the enemy had preeipitately 
left Washington, and were retreating to their shipping at the 
mouth of the Patuxent. Not wishing to march the troops 
without there was an absolute necessity, well knowing how very 
inconvenient it would have been to most of them at that season 
of the year to leave their homes, I sent the following letter by 
express to Gen. Armstrong, the then Secretary of War, then at 
Fredericktown. On the next morning I received from the chief 
clerk of the War Department the letter which also follows, in 
consequence of which I disbanded the brigade. 

“T feel confident this candid statement of frets will satisty 
every unprejadiced mind I did on that occasion what other 

“generals did in adjoining States, and for which they have re- 
ceived the applause and thanks of their country. I did what 
it was my duty to do, and what I should do again did the same 
necessity exist. 

“With regard to the Compensation Law, I take occasion to 
say that 1 am opposed to it, and should T be honored by a ma~ 


Late in the evening of | 


jority of the sufirages of the district. I will use my best endeay- 


ors to procure its repeal, 

“Once more Tam nominated by my Republican fellow-citi- 
zens as a candidate for Congress. After serving in public life 
for a period of twenty years it cannot be necessary that [ 
should make a new profession of my political creed; it is suffi- 
cient to say that the principles which have dictated and gov- 
erned ny conduct heretofore afford a sure indication of the 
course I shall in future pursue, 

“Tam, most respectfully, 
“Your fellow-citizen, 
“Sanusn Rixecoup. 
“Fountain Rook, Sept. 16, 1816.” 


*“ Heapquarters, Boonskoro’, 
“Aug, 27, 1814. 
“The moment I heard of the capture of the metropolis of the 
nation [ ordered the whole of my brigade into service, to ren- 


dezvous at this place. The orders have been promptly obeyed 
by the citizens, and this day I had under arms six hundred 
men, independent of the last requisition of Gen. Winder. 

“This morning a fine volunteer company marched from 
Hagerstown through this place, and another company of the 
last requiaition. 

“Thave dispatched this express for the purpose of consulting 
you as to the marching of the men to-morrow, If the enemy 
have returned to their shipping, it will be unneceszary until 
further orders; if not, they will march at cight o’clock, and can 
reach Baltimore the next day or the day after. 

“T am, sir, respectfully yours, 
“Saucer Rixeeorp. 

“P.5.—Two companies of the requisition made by Gen. 
Winder will march to-morrow morning at all events, 

“Gun. Jouxn Arustrona, Sceretary of War, 

* Frederick-Town, Md.” 


“Preperick-Town, Aug. 27, 1314. 
“11 o'clock in the evening. 

“Dear Sir,—Your letter of this date to the Secretary of War 
has just arrived by express. I earried it to Gen. Armstrong in 
his bed. He directs me to offer you his respects, and inform 
you that so many militin troops are already in motion to meet 
or overtake the enemy that it is deemed unnecessary for you to 
march your brigade, The two companies ordered out on Gen. 
Winder’s requisition should march according to orders. 

“The President has this evening seut notice to the Secretaries 
of War and Treasury at this place that be will meet them in 
Washington as soon as they can make it convenient. They set 
out to-morrow morning, when all the public papers, ete., will 
follow, to resume the proper routine of office as usual in Wash- 
ington. 

“T hope you will do me the honor to accept the assurances of 
my great respect and esteem, 

“Danie, Parker, C. C. War Dep't. 

“Grex. Rixogorp.” 


In September, 1814, nearly all of the Western 
Maryland troops who were present at Bladensburg 
participated in the operations around Baltimore, caused 
by the efforts made by the British to capture that 
city. The “Homespun Volunteers,” of Hagerstown, 
under Capt. Thomas Quantrill, were attached to Lieut.- 
Col. Joseph Sterett's Fifth Baltimore Regiment. 
They behaved most gallantly throughout their entire 
term of service, and were especially complimented for 
the bravery displayed by them at the battle of North 
Point. Col. Frisby Tilghman’s cavalry also came in 
for a word of commendation, Gen. Samuel Smith 
stating in his congratulatory “general orders” that 
their duties “were performed with an alacrity and 
promptness highly honorable to the officers and men.” 

The emergency having passed which rendered 
it necessary for the volunteers and militia. of the 
county to take the field, they were, in November 
following, mustered out of service. The peace com- 
missioners representing England and the United 
States completed their labors at Ghent, Dee. 24, 1814, 
and the tidings of peace were brought to the United 
States by Hon. Christopher Hughes, Jr., of Balti- 
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more, who was then our charge d'affaires at Stockholm, 
and secretary to the com- 
missioners. He arrived in 
Annapolis on the 13th of 
February, in the schooner 
“'Pransit,"” and immediately 
set out for Washington. 

The Prince Regent rati- 
fied the treaty on December 


February, 1815, the Presi- 
dent's signature was attached 
to it, thus perfecting that in- 
strument, and concluding the 
second war between Great Britain and the United 
States.! 


HON. ©. HOGHES, JR. 


1 Pursuant to public notice, a meeting of the surviving off- 
vers and soldiers of the war of 1512, residing in Washington 
County, met at the court-house in Hagerstown, on Tuesday, the 
26th day of December, 1854, and on motion Col. John Miller was 
called to the chair, and Daniel Taner was appointed seerctary, 
and Capt. James Binys assistant seoretary, The object of the 
meeting having been stated by the ehair, on motion of William 
iH. Handey a committee of five was appointed by the chair to 
draft resolutions for the adoption of the meeting. The fullow- 
ing gentlemen were appointed as the committee: William H, 
Handey, Cant. George Shryock, Capt. James Biays, William 
MeCardel, ond Charles G. Downs, 
tee of five was appointed to name twelve delegates to attend 
the general convention to assemble at Washington City on the 
Sth of January ensuing, when the following persous were up- 
pointed: David Neweumer, Henry Blessing, William Grove, 
Andrew Duble, Jacob Powles. The meeting then adjourned, 
to meet again at two o'clock p.m, At two o'clock the meeting re- 
assembled, pursunnt to adjournment, when the committee to 
appoint delegates reported the following; Col. Jobn Miller, 
Capt. James Biays, David Newcomer, Henry Blessing, Charles 
G. Downs, Capt. George Shryock, Frederick Humrichouse, Fred- 


30th, and on the 18th of | 


Military Organizations of Western Maryland 
Participating in the War of 1812. 


Washington County.—Capt. George Shryock's 
company of volunteer infantry raised i» Washington 
County marched from Hagerstown, July 23, 1814, for 
the defense of Baltimore, and remained im service to 
the close of the war. It contained the following 
menibers, and was disbanded at Annapolis on the 
10th of January, 1815: 


Capt. George Shryock, Ist Lieut. Nathaniel Posey, 2d Lieut. 
David Artz? 3d Lieut. Christian Pechtig, Ist Sergt. Nat, 
Bateman, 2d Sergt. Henry Beigler, 3d Sergt. Samuel 
Baar, 4th Sergt. Henry Protzman, Ist Corp. Thomas Starr, 
2d Corp. William Miles, 3d Corp, William Suith, 4th Corp, 
Jacob Hess, Drummer, Henry Creager, Fifer, Frederick 
Kinsell. Privates, Jacob Apprecht, James Adams, Wil- 
liam Armstrong, Samuel Abbott, Jas. Aldnage, Jobn 
Buterbaugh, Heury Buterbaugh, Andrew Burns, Jacob 
Baker, Joseph Bradshaw, Thomas Bond, Joseph Bowman, 
John Blackburn, Courod Blentlinger, Moses Bower, Fred- 
erick Bets, William Baily, Jacob Baar, Samuel Abbott, 
Jobn Creager, William Creager, John Cook, James Curry, 
George Craul, Rezin Derumple, Jacob Emrich, Samuel 
Feigley, Michael Fague, George Fockler, Jacob Geiger, 
Johu Gray, George Grubb, Peter Geiser, Jacob Gower, 
Samuel Hawkey, Henry Hantzherry, George Harrison, 
Henry House, William Heath, John Henry, VY. P. G, Irv- 
ing, Arthur Johnston, William Jackson, Jacob Kline, Henry 


. . | 
On motion, also, a commit- | 


erick Betts, Daniel Hauer, Capt. John Byer, William Freaner, | 


and William MeCardel. It was also 
Resolved, That the thanks of this meeting be tendered to A, 
K. Syester, Esq., for the very appropriate address delivered 
on this occasion, and also to the officers of the meeting and the 
members of Heyser’s Band. 
Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting be published 
in al] the papers in the county. 
Jonn Minter, President. 
Daniet Haven, 
Jamns Brars, Secretaries. 


Names of tbe officers and soldiers taking part at the mect- 
ing: Col. John Miller, Cupt. James Biays, Daniel Hauer, Cupt. 
George Shryock, David Newcomer, William Grove, Charles G, 
Downs, Richard Davis, Rezin James, John Dovenberger, Na- 
than Davis, William MeCarde), Jesse Long, Daniel Oster, 
Jacob Powles, Frederick Humrichouse, William Johnston, 
John Brown, James Swales, Join Plummer, Matthias Wegley, 
Samuel Fiegley, James Dillehunt, Spencer Lushbaugh, David 
Long, Jacob Kayler, William Biersbing, David Tschudy, John 
Neff, Ezekiel) Cheney, John Murry, William Cline, George 
Hauer, Capt, Gerard Stonebraker, Anthony Campbell, George 
Spangler, Andrew Burns, Benjamin Simpson, Solomon Stine- 


Kinkle, Zebulon Lover, Samuel Lutz, Jeremiah Leonard, 
Jacob Lizer, Jonas Lizer, William Lizer, John Locher, 
John Lora, George Morgentall, William MeMon, Wm. M. 
Moore, Jubm Murray, Thomas Moore, James Matere, Mich- 
acl Monahan, Jobn Muatsubaugh, Lambert Mackerson, 
Jesse Right, Michael Ridenuur, John Kopp, Peter Riner, 
Joseph Palmer, Henry Patdurf, Daniel Reneb, George 
Rinoll, Daniel Smith, George Swith, Gerrard Smith, Wil- 
liam Stepben, Samuel Saylor, William Soaper, John Sowers 
Matthias Saylor, John Stokes, Williauw Shaw, Jacob Shaw, 
Jehu Sager, Thomas Parkes, James M. Thomson, Rudolph 
Tarlton, Josinh Tally, Jobn Troxell, Jobn Yraver, David 
Thomas, John Tice, David Tschudy, James Wilkinson, 
George Wasbington, Mathias Wallick, Jonas Wolleslager, 
John Yeider, John Yost, William Yostler, Peter Zimmer, 
Philip Wingert. 

Hagerstown Volunteers2—Capt, Thomas Quantrill, ist Lieut. 
Daniel Sprigg, 2d Lieut. George Marry, Eusign William 
Hall, Ist Sergt. Thomas Keen, 2d Sergt. William MeCar- 
del, Sd Sergt. George Kreps, 4th Sergt. John Harry, Ist 
Corp, Jobn Hunter, 2d Corp. Daniel Oster, 3d Corp. Ben- 
jamin Smith, 4th Corp. John Cellers, Musician, Chas. Da- 


met, Peter Snyder, Jobn Anderson, Jacob Middlekauff, Chris- 
tiav Coy, Jubn Rockwell, John Harrigan, Jacob Hose, Thomas 
Combs, Jacob Burkart, Frederick Kinsel, Henry Creager, Jobn 
Hull, Jacub King, Philip Mouse, Henry Blessing, Andrew 
Duble, Frederick Betts, Joseph Barkdoll, Capt. David Arts, 
John Cramer, Robert Campbell, Abrabam Cram, Jobo Mar- 
tevey, Maj. Klins Baker, Valentine Wachtal, David Shion, 
Henry Sweitzer, Willian Freaner, Daniel Creager, John Keal- 
hotter, Jacob Borvard, Samuel Creager 
* Promoted to first heutenant, 


§ Attached to the Thirty-ninth Regiment Maryland Militia 
al the battle of North Point, Baltimore. 
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wasser. Privates, John Anderson, William Allison, Wil- 
liam Armour, Samuel Bayley, Jacob Beebart, John Billen- 
ger, Samuel Bennet, Samuel W. Barnes, John Conley, 
John Cramer, Andrew Collins, Alexander Cake, John ‘I. 
ook, John Deitz, Daniel Daup, Peter Glassbrener, John 
MeDonough, Solomon Mann, John N. Miller, Jacob Morter, 
Jobn Martiney, Robert MeClanhan, Anthony B. Martin, 
Joseph Neal, James Noble, John O'Ferrall, Colambus Pat- 
ton, Andrew Poffenbarger, John Schnebly, Thomas Soper, 
Joseph Stroud, Samuel Shank, Jacob Gayer, William 
Harry, Joseph Hemphill, Philip Helzer, Frederick Hum- 
rickhouse, Samuel Harry, Danie] Hawkin, Jobo Jobnston, 
Jacob Keally, Jesse Keallyer, Jacob Kinkerly, Frederick 
Knease, George Lynes, Jaoob Loney, Jacob Locker, Wil- 
liam MePherrin, Daniel Smith, John Shipley, William 
Schleich, James Sterett, David Shryock, Peter Smith, John 
Sneedor, John Smith, John Strit, John Nagman, Lazarus 
Wilson, Samuel Wilson, Joseph Wareham, Levin West, 
George Winters, George Wise. 
Hagerstown Cavatry.—Capt. Jacob Barr, Ist Lieut. David 
Newcomer, 2d Lieut. Samuel Rohrer, Cornet, Henry Keal- 
hofer, Sergts. Jacob Wuyett, Benjamin Kershner, Otto 
Adams, Jacob Kershner, Corps. Samuel Alter, Levy Reneb, 
Frederick Robrer, John Walgamot, Q.M.-Sergt. Philip 
Burkley, Saddler, John Kealhofer, Blacksmith, Jacob Lei- 
der, Trumpeter, Joseph Eakle. Privates, Jacob Adams, 
William Adams, William Anderson, John Winders, Jacob 
‘Binkley, John Miller, Henry Miller, James Dillibunt, 
Jacob Knode, John Witmore, Jacob Eakle, John Repp, 
Edward If. Wilson, Joseph Kindell, John Allers, Moses 
‘Pabbs, George Krider, Daniel Kline, Henry Gurlaugh, 
James Berry, Abraham Degraft, Henry Waller, Frederick 
Kitz, Daniel Miller, George Thomas, David Clagett, John 
Gall, John Howard, George Kershner, Perry Wayman. 


Muster-roll of Capt. Joho Brengle’s company of 
volunteers, raised in four hours by marching through 
the streets of Frederick, Aug. 25, 1814. This was 
the day after the battle of Bladensburg, when the 
news of that battle was received. Rey. David FP. 
Schaeffer rode by the side of Capt. Brengle through 
Fredericktown, encouraging men to volunteer : 


Capt. Jobn Brengle, lst Lieut. Matthias E. Bartgis, 2d Lieut. 
William Kolb, Ensign Ormond PF. Butler, Ist Sergt. Alex- 
ander Robertson, 2d Sergt. Joseph Adium, 4th Sergt. John 
Brunner, of Jazob, Ist Corp. John Dinsmore Smith, 2d 
Corp. John Wilson, dd Corp, Henry Bante, 4th Corp. John 
Sloan. Privates, Hezekiah Applebee, John Balderston, 


Christian Bartel, John Bante, David Baer, Lawrence | 


Brengle, of Clinton, Alexander Bevins, Jacob Bougher, 
Tobias Butler, Abraham Kalkloescher, Heary Kauffman, 
David B. Devitt, Joshua Dean, Peter Doll, James Doury, 
Michael Doll, William Ely, Eli Ebert, Jacob Firestone, 
Jacob Geyer, Jonas Geyer, John Gouso, Jacob Gouso, 
Reuben Grove, John Houck, John Hirsley, Miles Milton, 
Daniel Hane, Andrew Hoffinan, Zephaniah Harrison, 
David Hane, Philip Haller, Jacob Heffner, George Kelly, 
Greenbury Knauff, John Keller, Charles Keller, Jacob 
Kessler, George Loche, Peter Lipsley, David Markey, 
Gabriel J. Mattingly, Basil Mobley, Jacob Mixsell, Sr., 
David MeVicker, John Ortner, John A, Porter, Charles 
Peters, Frederick Poole, John Pobst, Jacob Riehl, Jobn 
Richter, William Rattler, William Rowe, Henry Scholl, 
David Springer, John Schote, Jobn Schivaller, George 
Solmon, George B. Shope, George Zeiso, Jacob Strickstrock, 


Henry Stahl, George Schuantiegel, Henry Snyder, George 
Wissinger, Samuel Webster, Peter Wissinger, David 
Youug, Thomas Young, Andrew Young, David Webster. 


The whole town was in commotion at the time of 
their volunteering. The court-house yard was full of 
wagons, filled with government archives sent from 
Washington, and the Central Bank was stocked with 
specie sent from the Baltimore banks to Frederick for 
safe-keeping. 


Steiner's Frederick Artilfery.—Capt. Henry Steiner, Ist Lieut. 
R. G. MePhersun, 2d Lieut. Lewis Green, Ist Sergt, Jobn 
Buckey, 2d Sergt. William Houser, 4d Sergt. George Dertz- 
back, 4th Sergt. Duvid Mantz, Ist Corp, Jacob Kieffer, 
2d Corp. William Steiner, 3d Corp. Henry Hauer, 4th Corp. 
Marcus Y. Graff, Musicians, Jacob Fowble. John Stouffer. 
Privates, Peter Ambrose, Michael Baer, of John, Samuel 
Barns, Thomas Blackford, Lloyd Belt, Samuel Brent, 
David Boyd, Robert Boone, Daniel Burbart, William 
Cassell, Thoma: Dean, James Dixon, George Evett, Peter 
Freburger, Jacob Feagler, Nich. Goldshorough, Thomas 
Grahame. Henry Hanshew, George Haner, Join L. Hard- 
ing, Michael Heffner, Henry Holler, Daniel Holter, Jobn 
Jamieson, William Jeukins, William Johnson, Thomas M. 
Jolly, John Kontz, George McClain, Peter McFarland, 
William MePherson, Richard B. Murdoch, John Miller, 
Abraham Newff, Henry Nixdorif, Adam Nichols, Philip 
Pyfer, Philip Potts, Henry Rye, Jacob Schatfner, Charles 
Salmon, John Thomas Steiner, Jacob Shellman, Thomas 
Scott, James Somerville, John Schissler, Jacob Scbriver. 


Allegany County.— McLaughlin's Company. 


Capt. Wm. MeLaughlin, Ist Lieut, James Hook, 2d Licut. Geo. 
Shuck, Ensign Frederick Rice, Sergts. Robert Little, Fred- 
erick Deems, John Porter, James M. White, Jacob Wag- 
goner, Corps, Kezin Hook, Danicl Poland, John Walts, 
William Strect, Joseph 8. Stafford, John North. Privates, 
Jobn Busey, Benjamin Brown, James Bryan, Dayid Barr, 
Nathaniel Barnes, Michael Bevins, Samuel! Banks, Thomas 
Breeman, Nathaniel Bryan, Wm. Broudwater, James Boyer, 
Charles Busey, Elius Burrows, Martin Clubaugh, Bernard 
Connelly, Lewis Clemmer, David Cox, Samuel Chapman, 
John Creamer, Jacob Clark, Edward Connelly, Samuel 
Crawford, Isuinh Davis, Benjamin Deverbaugh, Michael 
Entler, Joseph Erb, Frederick Garey, Nicholas Gowar, 
Samuel Hoblitzell, George Hager, Jacob Isenhart, Thomas 
Jodwin, Benjamin Jolley, William Johnson, Jobn Johnson, 
William Jolley, Robert R, Kennedy, James Kempton, 
David Kinsey, John Loatz, Benj, H. Lacy, Daniel Letters, 
George Loar, James Lee, Jacob Lee, John Lee, Archibald 
Tove, Jobn Laughridge, Frederick Lee, Tames Morrow, 
John Martin, John McIntire, John Markee, Peter Myers, 
James Moore, George Miller, Abraham Michaels, Francis 
Madore, John Neff, Jr., M. Northeraft, Joseph Perrin, 
Joseph Paxton, William Paxton, Henry Porter, George 
Rice, Arjaton Resonor, Daniel Rhodes, John Russell, Fred- 
erick Rice, Elizophr Robinette, Thomas Riley, Jacob Ster- 
ner. Henry Shellborn, Moses Spencer, James Sherry, Peter 


Spillman, Jacob Saylor, Jacob Schoffer, John Shuck, Ab- 
salom Stoyer, Jacob Tumbuster, Jonathan Willson, Tsaae 
Willson, Joshua Willson, Samucl White, Levi Whalley 
Amos Willson, Jacob Zumbuly. Total in company, 104. 

| Blair's Company.—Capt. Thomas Blair, Ist Lieut. Walter 
MeAtee, 2d Lieut. Samuel Lowdermilk, Ist Sergt- William 
Shaw, 2d Sergt. Alpheus Hinkle, 4d Serzt. Jacob Shuck, 4th 
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Sergt. George M. Houx, lst Corp. John Delouhrey, 2d Corp. 
Robt. Stahan, 3d Corp. James Keath, 4th Corp. James Taney, 
Drummer, Moses McKinsey, Fifer, Thomas Clinton, Pri- 
yates, John Allen, James Bernard, Jacob Bowlic, John 
Bucker, James Burns, Nathaniel Britton, Francis Bruce, 
Alpheus B. Beall, Alfred Burgess, William B. Bumbsy, 
Charles Broadwater, Robert Britt, John Cox, Robert Cod- 
dington, Jolin Case, Zodock Clark, Michael Conrade, Jobn 
Dart, Aaron Devore, John Deaking, Thomas Drain, James 
Drain, Reuben Elbin, John Fisher, John Fling, John Poley, 
Joseph Forsyth, George Fryer, Elisha Frazee, Adam Gross, 
Jobn Griffey, William Golding, William Gordon, Jacob 
Hoffman, Frederick Hoff, John Tumplrey, John Harding, 
Jobu J, Hoffman, Solomon Hall, Thos, Hendrixon, James 
Trons, Thomas Irons, William Knott, Cornelius Kight, 
James Kennedy, William Keliy, Joseph Kelly, Charles 
Korns, Moses Kelly, Samuel Kelly, John Lafoot, Jubn 
Lowery, George Long, Stephen Millholland, John Moor, 
Gabriel M. Moore, Joseph Martin, John Massor, Henry 
Martz, James Murphy (1), James Murphy (2), Arthur 
Morrison, Godfrey Miller, Jesse McKinsey, David Muman, 
James MeCartney, William Majors, George W. Morrison, 
Elisha Morris, William Neptune, Jobn C. Newman, George 
A. Newman, Edward Northerafe, Athanias Newton, John 
Potter, Joseph Porter, John Polard, David Potter, Thomas 
Plummer, Wm, Parkeson, George Peters, Join Peterman, 
Thomas Riland, James Ravenseraft, Elisha Riley, Jacob 
Roads, John Rizer, William Stephen, David Siford, Samuel 
Savage, Adam Sapp, John Shepherd, Adam Spiker, Jacob 
Shriver, Henry Smith, Lewis Shircliff, Joshua Stanton, 
John Shockey, John Shelhouse, Elisha asker, Peter 
Thrasher, Jesse Tomlinson, Abner A. Trull, Mal Taylor, 
Zachariah Vansickle, Jacoh Wolfe, James T. White, Wil- 
liam Wilson, Samuel Woodrongh, William Winsett. Total 
in company, 123, 


In the organization of the Maryland militia the 
Fiftieth Regiment was ordered by the Council to be 
organized in Allegany County, and the following ofl- 
cers were appointed: Thomas Greenwell, lieutenant- 
colonel ; John Folek, major; captains, John MecHlfish, 
Dennis Beall, Conrad Corbus, Joseph France, and 
Thomas Porter; adjutant, Levi Hilleary. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE CIVIL WAR. 


Public Feeling—Town-Meetings and Resolutions—Opposition 
to Secession—Western Maryland Home-Guards—The Public 
Safety Bill—Arrest of Maryland Legislature—Secret Corre- 
spondence. 

On the 6th of November, 1860, the long political 
struggle between the North and the South on the 
slavery question, which began in 1803 with the 
purchase of Louisiana, ended with the election to 
the Presidency of Abraham Lincoln, and the 
triumph of the Republican party. The accession 


1 Lowdermilk. 


of the anti-slavery party to power filled the South 
with dismay, and created the greatest excitement 
throughout the country, Hardly had the result been 
ascertained before some of the extreme Southern 
States began military preparations, and set on foot 
measures to carry into effect their oft-repeated threats 
of secession and combination in resistance to alleged 
Northern encroachments. 

Public feeling was, perhaps, even more intense in 
Maryland than in other States, from the obvious dan- 
ger to which she was exposed by her geographical 
position in event of conflict between the North and 
South, and from the very strong counter-currents 
which existed in popular sentiment. This conflict of 
opinions and sympathies was nowhere more marked 
than in Western Maryland, and while the majority of 
the people of that section were pronounced and 
decided in their support of the Union after hostilities 
had actually commenced, there was a very large and 
respectable element which sympathized with the South, 
and which deprecated the coercion of the Southern 
States. Meetings were soon called to give expression 
to public sentiment, and the tone and character of the 
resolutions adopted forcibly illustrated the condition of 
the popular mind in Western Maryland at that period. 
In accordance with the recommendation of “ the 
National Union Democratic Central Committee of the 
State of Maryland,” a large meeting of citizens of the 
Fifth Election District of Washington County, without 
respect to former party associations, was held at the 
house of Lloyd H. Barton, in the town of Hancock, 
on ‘Tuesday evening, November 27th, ‘for the pur- 
pose of taking into consideration the present crisis in 
our public affairs, and to appoint ten delegates to rep- 
resent the district in the State Convention to meet in 
Baltimore on the 6th of December.’ After the 
selection of Joseph Graves as chairman and R, QP. 
Taney as secretary, a committee of three, consisting 
of David 1. Price, Joseph Harrison, and Devalt Stot- 
tlemyer, reported a series of resolutions, which were 
unanimously adopted, and which accurately portrayed 
the feeling of a large proportion of the people of 
Western Maryland upon the questions then agitating 
the country. After the expression of regret at the 
formation of sectional parties and at the triumph of 
“Northera sentiment,” the resolutions proceeded to 
declare “that notwithstanding some of our fellow- 
citizens of the South profess to look upon the result 
of our recent election as a justification for a with- 
drawal from the National Union, and consequently a 
disruption of our government, we, standing as we do 
between the two extremes, and after the most mature 
consideration, cannot look upon the said result in so 
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disastrous a light, but view it only as another evidence 
of the great truth of the sentiment, that ‘The price 
of liberty is eternal vigilance.’ Resolved, That we 
believe that under the provisions of our Constitution 
the legislative and exeeutive departments of our 
national government possess ample powers to cause 
the people of the North to do justice to the people of 
the South in the rendering up of fugitive slaves, and 
that by a judicious exercise of these powers, and 
proper appeals to the justice, the sense of right, and 
the patriotism of the people of the North, all causes 
of complaint may be easily and speedily removed.” ! 
On the 17th of December, in pursuance of a call 
signed by Richard Potts and other prominent citizens 
without regard to party, a convention of the people of 


Frederick County assembled in Frederick City “to 
consider all constitutional means of vindicating and 


securing our constitutional rights within the Union, 
and to petition the Governor, if deemed expedient, to 
convene the Legislature for the sole purpose of passing 
a law for a State Convention to take into considera- 
tion the present perilous condition of public affairs, to 
devise such measures as the éxigencies of the crisis 
may call for, and to appoint delegates to represent the 
State in such general convention of the slaveholding 
States as may be econvoked to guard and protect 
Southern interests and Southern rights.” 

The Hon. Richard Potts presided, assisted by a 
number of vice-presidents and secretaries, After 
prayer by Rev. J. McK. Riley, the following com- 
mittee on resolutions was appointed ; Grayson Hichel- 
berger, William P. Maulsby, L. J. Brengle, S. D. 
Walker, B. A. Cunningham, Governor E. L. Lowe, 
and Outerbridge Horsey. This committee reported 
a series of resolutions, a portion of which had been pre- 
viously adopted by a meeting of the workingmen of Fred- 
erick. The resolutions protested against disunion 
and secession ; called for conciliatory measures on the 
part of the North; rebuked many cf the public men 
for want of patriotism ; urged the Maryland congress- 
men to vote for such measures as would be likely to 
restore harmony to the country; declared that while 
the mere fact of President Lincoln's election did not 
justify secession, the conduct of the “ anti-slavery fa- 
naties of the North’ in the passage of personal lib- 
erty bills, their persistent agitation of the slavery 


1A committee, consisting of John 8. Hedding, Joseph P. 
Bishop, and Charles Barton, was appointed at this meeting to 
select ten persons to represent the district in the State Conyen- 
tion at Baltimore, and reported the names of Jacob Snively, 
David E. Price, Robert Bridges, Benjamin B. Bootman, John 
J. Bowles, A. B. Taney, Jacub Reel, James D. Hook, John J. 
Brosius, and D. Stottlemyer. * 
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question in the pulpit, the press, and in political as- 
semblages, and their active and determined opposition 
to the return to their owners of fugitive slaves, evi- 
denced unfriendly feeling towards their Southern 
brethren, was in direct violation of the letter as well as 
the spirit of the Constitution, was subversive of all 
good government, deserved the severest reprobation of 
every good citizen, and warranted the Southern States 
in asking for further constitutional guarantees from 
their Northern brethren. The resolutions also re- 
quested the Governor of Maryland, when in bis jude- 
ment it should become necessary, or so soon as a con- 
vention of the Southern States should be determined 
upon, to convene the Legislature, for the sole purpose 
of providing for the calling of a State Convention and 
of the election of delegates thereto, “ to take into con- 
sideration the dangers by which we are environed, to 
take all necessary constitutional steps for our relief, 
and, if necessary, to appoint delegates to a convention 
of slaveholding States to take counsel with our 
Southern brethren.” 

Ex-Governor Lowe made a minority report to the 
following effect: “that each State is sovereign, the 
Federal Constitution being equally binding upon all 
as a compact, which compact as (Daniel Webster de- 
clared)} if broken on one side the other contracting 
parties are at liberty to consider annulled. Therefore 
the nullification of the fugitive slave law by several 
free States is sufficient to justify the Southern States 
in considering the compact broken, while the election 
of Lincoln upon an avowed policy of irrepressible 
conflict with the institution of the South, guaranteed 
by the Federal Constitution, demonstrated the deter- 
mination of the controlling political party at the North 
to convert the Union into an engine of oppression.” 
The resolution further declared “that the Union, as 
our fathers made it, ought to be preserved, but can 
only be by the North fully recognizing all the consti- 
tutional rights of the South, the latter never having 
been the aggressor, while the former has caused all 
the perils which now endanger the Union; that while 
deprecating the precipitate action of South Carolina 
and other adjoining States, before cousultation with 
sister Southern States, the provocation is acknowl- 
edged to be excessive, and comes exclusively from the 
North ; that Maryland and Virginia can never go to 
the North, but must ever remain at the great column 
of Southern States; that a convention should be held 
as early as possible to determine the measures of pre- 
serving the Union upon the basis of the Constitution, 
and failing in that, then to devise some way to avert 
the calamities of a civil war.” In conclusion, the reso- 
lutions repudiated the idea of coercion by the Federal 
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government, and demanded an early session of the 
Maryland Legislature, The minority report of Gov- 
ernor Lowe was seconded by John A. Lynch, and 
supported at length by William J. Ross, J, M. Kill- 
gour, and Governor Lowe himself. The majority 
report was advocated by Col. William P. Maulsby, 
Grayson LHichelberger, and W. Hobbs. Col. E. 
Shriver then called the previous question, which was 
sustained, when Governor Lowe’s report was rejected, 
and that of the majority (substituted by Mr. Hichel- 
berger) was adopted. The former received two hun- 
dred and one, and the latter three hundred and four- 
teen, votes. 

On the Ist of January, 1861, a large mass-meeting 
of the people of Montgomery County was held at 
Rockville. John Brewer was chosen president; 
Thomas Griffith, Sr., E. J. Hall, Z. Waters, Robert 
Sellman, W. B. Howard, John H. Gassaway, S. C. 
Viers, 8. T. Stonestreet, P. Palmer, B. Brush Rob- 
erts, vice-presidents; and John T. Varrison, G. W. 
Dawson, R. W. Carter, John T. Benson, G. R. Brad- 
dock, secretaries. A committee on resolutions was 
appointed, which, through its chairman, Hon, Rich- 
ard J. Bowie, reported resolutions sympathizing with 
the South, but declaring that “every sacrifice should 
be made before Maryland consents to separate herself 
from the Union.” 

The resolutions suggested a convention of the 
slave States to devise measures to secure their con- 
stitutional rights within the Union, and that the 
Governor of this State “be requested, when in his 


judgment it shall become necessary, or as soon as such | 


convention in the slave States shall be determined on, 
to convene the Legislature for the sole purpose of 
providing for the call of a State Convention and of 
the election of delegates thereto, to take all necessary 
constitutional steps to avert the dangers by which 
they were enviroped.’ The resolutions also de- 
manded the repeal of the obnoxious laws of the free 
States, opposed the abolition of slavery in the District 
of Columbia, aud concluded as follows : 


“ Resolved, That if, unfortunately, the slavery question can- 
not now be settled permanently upon terms acceptable to the 
South and the North, and the Union should be dissulved, then 
Maryland ought to go witb the South or Central Southern Con- 
federacy, and we pledge ourselves to use our influence to that 
object, which will clearly protect our rights and institutions,” 


The committee was equally divided on the latter 
resolution, and the meeting finally laid it upon the 
table. Upon the resolution relative to an extra ses- 
sion the committee was also equally divided. W. 
Viers Bowie offered a substitute “that the Governor 
be requested to convene the Legislature without delay, 


to consult with him and determine upon the course 
the State ought to take to protect herself and the 
Union in the present alarming condition of the coun- 
try.” This led to an earnest and animated discussion, 
in which the substitute was advocated with much 
ability by W. Viers Bowie and George Peter, Jr., 
and the original resolution by A. Bowie Davis, Rich- 
ard J. Bowie, and E. J. Hall. The substitute was 
rejected, —ayes 141, nays 133, Thereupon the reso- 
lution was adopted by the same vote, The other reso- 
lutions, which had been unanimously reported by the 
committee, were also unanimously adopted by the 
meeting. 

The committee which reported the original resolu- 
tions consisted of Richard J. Bowie, William Y. 
Bowie, Samuel Biggs, of R., Zachariah Waters, Rob- 
ert Sellman, Howard Griffith, and Benjamin C. Gott. 

On the 3d of January a lofty pole was raised at 
Williamsport and decorated with a Union flag bearing 
the motto, “ Constitution and the Union.” ‘ Strong 
and eloquent’ Union speeches were made by Hon. 
Judge Weisel, J. V. L. Findlay, and A. K. Stake, 
member of the Legislature. 

On the 15th, pursuant to a previous call, an im- 
mense meeting of the citizens of Washington County 
assembled at the court-house in !agerstown *' to give 
expression to their views in relation to the alarming 
crisis in the country.” The call was addressed to the 
people without distinction of party, and~ was re- 
sponded to by large numbers from nearly every por- 
tion of the county. 

Dr. Charles Macgill and John McKee were made 
temporary chairmen, with Joseph A. Skinner and 
Richard Sheckles as vice-presidents, and Charles J. 
Nesbitt and Lewis P. Fiery, secretaries. On motion 
of R. H. Alvey, a committee of seven, consisting of 
R. H. Alvey, L. T. Brien, Dr. William A. Riddle- 
moser, Elias Davis, David Brumbangh, David Troup, 
and William Reynolds, was appointed to report perma- 
nent officers, and in accordance with their recom- 
mendation the temporary officers were made perma- 
nent. Hon. William T. Hamilton, seconded by Dr. 
William A. Riddlemoser, moved the appointment of 
a committee of twenty to report resolutions, and the 
following gentlemen were appointed: R. H. Alvey, L. 
T. Brien, Dr, Wm. A. Riddlemoser, Blias Davis, David 
Brumbaugh, David Troup, Williams Reynolds, Hon. 
William T. Hamilton, Hon. Daniel Weisel, George 
Freaner, Col. George Schley, William Motler, George 
Harmon, John W. Breathed, Peter B. Smali, Eman- 
uel Tice, Alexander Neill, Joseph Beeler, James 
Wason, and Isaac Nesbitt. 

The gommittee retired, and upon full consultation 


reported unanimously a series of resolutions, declaring 
“that in our opinion and judgment the present evils 
of the country have been produced and precipitated 
upon us by a persistent and dogmatical course of fa- 
naticism in the Northern States of this Union, and 
that by the legislation and conduct of the people, as 
well official as unofficial, in said section of the Union, 
the letter and spirit of the Constitution of the United 
States, as also the comity of the States, have been 
violated, and the constitutional obligations and rights 
set at defiance; that the Northern States should re- 
peal the laws violative of the Constitution and arrest 
all further aggression of their people upon the rights 
of the South; that while the Southern and slave- 
holding States of this Union have suffered much at 
the hands of the people of the Northern States, and 
are now menaced by their hostile position, and there- 
fore have just cause of complaint, yet we think and 
hope that by mutual forbearance and wise counsels 
the difficulties may be adjusted under the Constitu- 
tion, by proper amendments thereto; and that we 
earnestly appeal to those in authority to exert them- 
selves to the utmost to accomplish such a result; and 
that an amendment of said Constitution such as that 
proposed by Mr. Crittenden would be acceptable as a 
measure of peace; that, in view of the prospect of a 


total dissolution of the Union, the true policy of all | 
| ports, the meeting adjourned until the 26th of Jan- 


who are attached to the same and desire to see a re- 
construction thereof is to desist from all provocations 


of hostility between the several States, or between the | 


Federal government and the seceding States ; and that 
aresort to force would be but. the certain means of 
engendering lasting hostility and of alienating the 
people of the States, and thus render the reconstrue- 
tion of the Union impossible; that the action of the 
people of Maryland in this important crisis ought, if 
possible, to comport with the forms of law and order, 
and therefore to be more effective in results, as the 
Governor of Maryland has recently announced that 
he has no power by proclamation to call upon the peo- 
ple to take their sense upon the propriety of holding 
a State Convention, nevertheless, as an expression of 
the views of this meeting, we most respectfully re- 
quest that he recommend to the people of Maryland 
to assemble upon a day designated by him at their 
several places of voting, that their sense may be had 
upon calling such convention, and that as good citi- 
zens we will cheerfully observe and abide by the 
same.” 

“A minority of the committee reported as supple- 
mental aud additional to the foregoing a series of 
resolutions declaring “that at the time of the adop- 
tion of the present Constitution of the United States 
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the several States adopting the same were free and 
independent republics; and that the Constitution 
being adopted and the Union of the States formed 
by the separate assent of the States respectively, as 
expressed through and by the several Legislatures or 
Conventions held in the several States for that pur- 
pose, such States, whenever they think themselves 
aggrieved and oppressed, and that the ends and pur- 
poses of their Federal association have been defeated, 
and their rights and liberties endangered, and there- 
fore withdraw from the Union, cannot, consistently 
with freedom and the nature of the republican insti- 
tutions guaranteed to each, be forced to remain in and 
maintain the Union; and that the employment of 
force by the general goverment against any seccding 
State from said Union would be in violation of the 
true principles of the Union, and of the rights of the 
States ; that it would be a radical and despotical per- 
version of the principles and objects of the Union, 
as well as of the rights of the States, that any such 
resort to force by the general government should be 
made; that it is right and expedient that the people 
of the State should consult and determine in regard 
to the crisis impending over them, and as to the posi- 
tion and welfare of the State, and to that end a con- 
vention of the people should be called by the sanction 
of law.” After the committee had made their re- 


uary, when it reassembled in the “ County Hall’ at 
Hagerstown. The proceedings, however, were inhar- 
monious, and the Union men withdrew from the hall 
and proceeded to the public square, where they organ- 
ized by the appointment of Daniel Startzman, Sr., as 
chairman, Peter B. Small, of Hagerstown, Lewis P. 
Fiery, of Clear Spring, and Joseph F. Davis, of 
Funkstown, as vice-presidents, and J. D, Bennett 
and B. F. Lushbaugh, of Hagerstown, as secretaries. 
The resolutions reported to the former meeting, on 
motion of Joseph A. Skinner, were unanimously laid 
on the table, and a new committee on resolutions ap- 
pointed, consisting of Daniel Weisel, chairman, Elias 


| Davis, Frederick Bell, Martin Startzman, B. F. Ken- 


dall, David Spigler, Henry Newcomer, Isaac Wilson, 
John Lesher, Jonathan Toby, John Sprecker, David 
Smith, and Dr. N. B. Scott. The committee reported 
resolutions, which were unanimously adopted, declar- 
ing “that as much as we deeply regret the election 
of men to the highest offices of the republic nomi- 
nated and sustained by a section, yet we do not regard 
their election as a cause for revolution ; that we agree 
with the President of the United States in his recent 
annual message that secession is no constitutional 
mode of redress, but revolution; and that we regard 
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all the States that have by acts of secession declared 
themselves out of the Union and independent of the 
general government as in a state of revolt against the 
authority of the United States; that all good citizens 


should sustain the government in maintaining its | 


rights and the public property of the nation, and en- 
foreing its authority and laws wherever it can be done 
without endangering the Union; that all laws passed 
by any of the States in contravention of the Consti- 
tution and laws of the general government, called 
‘personal liberty bills,” and such like, should be at 
once repealed, as alike due to the patriotism and jus- 
tice of those States and the harmony of the Union; 
that we are ready to adopt all amendments of the 
Constitution which will secure now and forever the 
constitutional rights of the South, and every other 
section of the Union, and that such amendments 
should, without delay, be proposed and ratified in 
the mode pointed out by the Constitution ; that the 
people of Maryland should vigorously oppose all at- 
tempts at secession and revolution; that her true 
position is i the Union, and that for all her griev- 
ances the Constitution provides adequate remedies ; 
that the course of Governor Hicks meets with the 
hearty approval of this meeting; that in any future 
contingency that may arise out of our present national 
difficulties Maryland should not consent to be the 
border State, but her true policy is to look to such 
a position in any new confederacy as will best com- 
port with her safety, peace, and prosperity; and 
that in the opinion of this meeting a central con- 
federacy presents the best guarantees for her future 
destiny, if unhappily the present Union should be 
dissolved ; that among the proposed amendments of 
the Constitution we earnestly recommend the election 
of the Electors of President and Vice-President of 
the United States to be by the district system, instead 
of by general ticket, as a measure eminently caleu- 
lated to prevent the election of sectional candidates, 
as more conformable to our system of representation, 
and as affording to minorities their just weight in the 
government.” Addresses in favor of the Union were 
made by Judge Weisel, Joseph A. Skinner, Lewis P. 
Fiery, of Clear Spring, Capt. Elias Davis, of Boons- 
boro’, 8. M. Fiery, of Hagerstown, Capt. Isaac Nes- 
bitt, and others, and a letter from Governor Hicks was 
read.” 


1 Among other meetings held at this period in Western Mary- 
land to give expression to the popular views upon the isgues of 
the duy were the following: A meeting of the workingmen of 
Hagerstown on Jan. 19, 1861, indorsing the policy of Governor 
Hieks. William Miller was called to the chair, A. J. McGruder, 
William Biershing, and William Ratcliff were elected vice- 


On the 16th of January, in pursuance of a pre- 
vious call from prominent citizens of the county, a 
convention was held in Frederick City “ of those who 


presidents, and William Updegraff, secretary. William Colk- 
lesser, P. B. Small, John Knodle, B. A. Garlinger, and Martin 
Braley reported resolutions condemning secession and approv- 
ing the compromise measures of Mr. Crittenden. On the 12th 
of January a Union meeting of the citizens of District No. 7, 
in Washington County, was held in Mr. Pearson's school-house 
in the town of Smithsburg, which assembled again at the same 
place on the 1%th, having first appointed Messrs. William 
B. MeAtee and J. D. Price to report the proceedings of 
the County Convention to the adjourned meeting. George Win- 
ters was called to the chair, and Philip Oswald appointed sec- 
retary, When Messrs. McAtee and Price reported the resolutions 
prepared by the committee of twenty at Hagerstown, and 
unanimously adopted the first four. A Union meeting was held 
at Rohrersville by the citizens of District No. 8 of Washington 
County on the 18tb of January, 1861, at which Elias BH. Rohrer 
presided, and Josiah E, Mullendore acted as seeretary. On the 
28d of January a Union meeting of the citizens of Clear Spring 


| District No. 4, Washington County, was held at the academy in 


‘ 


Hagerstown, Denton Jacques was called to the chair, George 
Ernst chosen vice-president, and Dr, H, F, Perry, secretary. 
On January 22d a Union mecting of the citizens of the Cove- 
town, Leitersburg, and part of Hagerstown District, Washington 
County, was held at Pleasant Hill school-house. James M. 
Leiter was made president, Jacob Eckstine, vice-president, and 
D, M. Good, secretary, Resolutions were prepared by George 
W. Lantz, A. J. Hartman, and Jobn Slick. On the 12th of 
January 4 Union meeting was held at Boonshoro’, at which 
George ©. Rubrer presided, Jacob Rudy and Anselm Walters 
were vice-presidents, and Drs. William Beal and H, B, Wilson, 
secretarics. 

On the 5th of January o very large and influential meeting 
of the citizens of Mount Pleasant District, of Frederick County, 
irrespective of party, was beld at Mount Pleasant. Resolutions 


‘presented by John Houck, Samuel D. Walker, John W. Ogborn, 


Simon W. Stauffer, and Esau D, Creager were adopted, pro- 
tusting against any,and every attempt from any and every 
source to commit the State tu any sectional issue, asserting a 
determination uot to go, nor to be driven out of the Union, and 
fully sustaining the course of Governor Hicks. 

On the 11th of January a mass-meeting of the people of Dis- 
tricts No. 1, 10, and 15 assembled at Oakland, now Garrett 
County, at which William Tyler Duval presided, with Mesers, 
Wright, Thayer, John Stoyer, and Jonathan Hinebaugh, viee- 
presidents, and M, Fallon and Dr, J. Lee McComas, secretaries, 
Addresses were delivered by C, W. White and John Matthews, 
and strong Union resolutions adopted, On the 10th of January 
a large Union meeting was held at Lonaconing, at which John 
Douglas was chosen chairman, and Jobn Love, secretary. Ad- 
dresses were delivered by Dr, G. E. Porter, A. Chamberlin, and 
others, and resolutions adopted protesting agninst secession and 
favoring the Crittenden Compromise. 

On the 12th of the same month a meeting was held by the 
citizens of Westernport District, Allegany Co., at the Barton 
Hotel, in the town of Barton. James S. Inskeep was called 
to the chair, and A. W, Tennant appointed secretary. A com- 
mittee, consisting of J. W. Parker, William Armstrong, G. K. 
Berkybile, B. B, Dawson, and John Barnes, reported resolutions, 
which were adopted, condemning the course of South Caro- 


lina, and expressing a desire for the adoption of compromise 
measures, 
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advocated the Union upon the basis of the Constitu- 
tion and a full recognition of the rights of the South.” 


On the same day a Union meeting was held at Grantsville, 
Allegany Co., at which Jacob Arendt presided, and Michael 
Durst acted as secretary. Resolutions condemning secession, 
and approving efforts for compromise, were reported by Capt. 
Henry Brown, Maj. William Dehaven, Elijah Fuller, Perry 
Shultz, and Elisha Durst, and were unanimously adopted. 

On the same day a Union meeting was held by the citizens of 
Woodsboro’ District, Frederick Co., at Christian Barrick’s hotel, 
at which John D. Crumbaugh presided, with John M. Smith, 
of M., and Nicholas Fogle as vice-presidents, and J. Q. Stitely 
and John Fulton as secretaries; and another at Myersville, in 
the same county, with George Leatherman as president, Jacob 
Smith, of M., Jacob Young, of D., and John W. Bussard as 
vice-presidents, and Charles F. Hornevick as secretary. 

On the 15th of January a meeting was held at Hancock, at 
which John J. Thomas presided, James D. Hork was appointed 
vice-president, and Robert Bridges, secretary, and conservative 
resolutions adopted. 

On the 7th of February a Union meeting was held at Johns- 
town, in the Fourteenth Election District of Allegany County, 
at which nearly four hundred persons were present. John L. 
Hook was elected president, E., Hoye, J. M. Armstrong, and 
John McCleary, vice-presidents, and David Zosker, 8. Switzer, 
and A. W. Cook, secretaries. Resolutions reported by James 
Dewitt, of J., Denton D. Brown, D. H. Friend, and John Brady 
were adopted, and addresses were made by C. W. White, of Oak- 
land, John Matthews, and others. 

On the 9th of February a Union meeting was held at Clear 
Spring, Washington Co., at which the Union flag was thrown to 
the breeze, and addresses delivered by Lewis P. and Samuel M. 
Fiery. 

Another Union flag-raising occurred at Middletown on Feb- 
ruary 23d, at which ex-Governor Francis Thomas delivered an 
eloquent and impressive address of two hours’ duration. Pur- 
suant to a call, signed by more than five hundred persons, the cit- 
izens of Carroll County, without distinction of party, assembled 
in the court-house at Westminster on the 13th of April. Capt. 
William Ecker was called to the chair, Nimrod Gardner and 
Jacob Zacharias were chosen vice-presidents, and J. H. Christ 
and J. D. Hoppe were appointed secretaries. Addresses were 
delivered by Col. William P. Maulsby, of Frederick, and John E. 
Smith, of Westminster, and resolutions, reported by Joseph M. 
Parke, John I. Smith, Robert T. Shipley, Thomas S. Brown, 
‘and Jacob Campbell were adopted, condemning secession, op- 
posing coercion, approving the course of Governor Hicks, and 
directing the appointment by the chairman of five delegates 
from each district to represent Carroll in the State Convention 
called by the friends of the Union in Frederick County, to 
meet in Baltimore on the 2d of May. 

On January 30 (1861), the citizens of Blair’s Valley, District 
No. 4, Washington County, held a Union meeting at John 
Feidt’s school-house, at which John Bartel presided, and Sam- 
uel Bartel acted as secretary. An address was delivered by Dr. 
William Fiery. 

On the 2d of February a Union meeting was held at Keedys- 
ville, Washington Co. Jacob H. Cost was called to the chair, 
Samuel Pry and Washington Kitzmiller were appointed vice- 
presidents, and Dr. H. G. Chritzman, secretary. Resolutions 
were reported by a committee, consisting of George C. Rohrer, 
chairman, Samuel Keedy, Frederick Wyand, Washington 
Snively, Jacob Lantz, Alfred N. Cost, and Martin Line, and an 
address was delivered by Capt. Elias Davis, of Boonsboro’. 


The delegates to this convention were chosen at dis- 
trict meetings held at the usual polling-places on the 
12th. 

Dr. William Waters presided, assisted by a large 
number of vice-presidents and secretaries. A com- 
mittee on business having been appointed, the chair- 
man, Bradley T. Johnson, reported an address to the 
people of Maryland, declaring “that the rejection of 
the Crittenden Compromise by the Republicans of the 
United States Senate has destroyed all hope from that 
quarter of a settlement of the existing national 
troubles, and that in view of the fact that the North- 
ern States are threatening on the incoming of Lin- 
coln’s administration to use coercion against Southern 
seceding States, it becomes the duty of Maryland, 
attached as she ever has been to the Union under the 
Constitution as adopted by our fathers, to speak and 
act as promptly and decidedly as her circumstances 
will permit for the preservation of peace between the 
sections and ultimate reconstruction and continuance 
of the Union.” 

The committee also reported the following resolu- 
tions: 

“Resolved, By the people of Frederick County in convention 
assembled : 

“ That we are now as ever faithful to the Federal Union under 
the constitution as adopted by our fathers, and are willing and 
ready to make every effort and proper sacrifice to restore and 
perpetuate it. 

“Resolved, That any attempt to preserve it by force will he 
vain and criminal; that coercion means war; that war means 
disunion, certain, inevitable, irreversible; and that we will stand 
by our Southern brethren in resisting it. 

“Resolved, That we believe we pronounce the nearly unani- 
mous feeling and intention of the people of Maryland that they 
will hold on to the Union while a hope of restoring it remains, 


but that when we shall be obliged to make a choice between 
the Southern Confederacy and the Northern States, we are then 


“determined to go with the South, and stand by the South at all 


hazards and to the last extremity. 

“Resolved, That there ought to be co-operation and consulta- 
tion among the border slave States for the purpose of averting 
war, preserving peace, restoring the Union, if possible, by pro- 
curing a recognition of Southern rights, and failing in this, to 
take necessary steps to protect themselves. 

“Resolved, That there ought to be a convention of the people 
of Maryland to be selected and meet at an early day for the 
purpose of conference among the people of the State as to what 
action might be necessary to protect their rights and honor, 

“Resolved, That the president of this convention do appoint 
fourteen delegates to said convention to represent this county, 
and that the delegation have full power to fill vacancies. 

“ Resolved, That the president appoint a committee of twelve 
on correspondence and organization, who shall have full power 
to do whatever may be necessary to carry out the object of the 
address and resolutions adopted by said convention.” 


The address and resolutions were ably advocated by 
Mr. Johnson and ex-Governor Lowe, and, on motion 
of John A. Lynch, were unanimously adopted ; where- 
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upon Capt. Ritchie presented a series of resolutions, 
accompanied by an address in their favor, for the con- 
sideration of the convention. 
onded by William Tyler, Jr., and unanimously adopted. 
They 

“disclaimed any wish to foster sectionalism, expressed warm at- 
tachment to the Union as established by our fathers on the 
basis of the Constitution, but that in view of abolition aggres- 
sions and the mighty pecuniary interests of Maryland involved in 
the present controversy, we should be impoverished if appended 
to a Northern Confederacy; therefore our interests and sym- 
pathies are Southern in contradistinetion to Northern, if the 
North, by refusing to acknowledge our rights and redress our 
wrongs, shall destroy the spirit of nationality and drive us 
to make such a discrimination. . . .” 


The convention was subsequently addressed by ex- 
Governor Lowe, Bradley T. Johnson, J. M. Kilgour, 
J. A. Lynch, and Capt. John Ritchie. The president 
of the convention appointed the following gentlemen 
delegates to represent the county in the State Con- 
vention: William 8. Bantz, Lewis M. Thomas, Henry 
Boteler, George Smith, Bradley T. Johnson, E. Louis 
Lowe, Daniel S. Biser, J. Mortimer Kilgour, H. W. 
Dorsey Waters, John Ritchie, Thomas G. Maynard, 


Jacob Summers, of J., Joseph P. McDevitt, and Dr. | the State for the threatened crisis. 


The following gentlemen were | 


James T. Johnson. 
appointed a committee on organization and corre- 
spondence: John A. Lynch, chairman; George K. 
Shellman, Dr. William T. Tyler, Jr., O. Horsey, M. 
F. Sefton, George H. Haason, Thomas E. Pope, 
Thomas H. O'Neal, Charles E. Worthington, George 
Saylor, Richard Thomas, and Lingan Boteler.? 

In pursuance of previous notice the people of Al- 
legany County assembled in mass-meeting at Cumber- 
land on the 17th of January. D. W. McCleary was 
appointed temporary chairman, and Thomas Devec- 
‘mon, Alexander King, and John M. Buchanan were 
appointed to nominate permanent officers of the meet- 
ing. George A. Pearre was elected president, H. P. 


Tasker, Richard Fairall, John McLaughlin, H. B. 


The resolutions were sec- | 


| declaring “ that while we feel that the Southern States 
| of the Union have just right to complain of the 
growing hostility of the Northern people to their in- 
stitutions, and of the enactment by various States of 
what is known as ‘ personal liberty laws,’ which we 
believe to be in violation of the Constitution and of 
the sacred obligations which those States owe to our 


common country, and although Maryland, bordering 


on, and separated only by an imaginary line from, one. 
of these States which have thus violated one of her 
obligations, has more cause than any of her sister 
States to complain of this unfriendly legislation, yet 
we believe that the proper remedies for these evils 
and aggressions is within the Union, and not outside 
of it.’ Patriotic addresses were delivered by ex- | 
Governor Francis Thomas, Mr. Roman, and others. 
The Legislature of South Carolina, which had 
been convened for the purpose of choosing Presi- 
dential electors, was still in session when the elec- 
tion returns made it certain that Mr. Lincoln had 
been elected President; and Governor Pickens sent 
them a message recommending that they should re- 
main in permanent session, and take action to prepare 
In response to 
this suggestion the Legislature passed an act calling a 
convention of delegates to assemble at Columbia on 
the 17th of December, 1860. The convention met 


| passed the ordinance of secession. 


Elbin, Hanson Willison, John Douglas, A. Chamber- | 


lain, Robert Bruce, George M. Blocher, Jesse Korns, | 


Francis Mattingly, Thomas Whalen, John Cullen, 


and Moses Rawlings, vice-presidents, and J. J. Mc- | 


Henry and C. Slack, secretaries. 

A committee, consisting of J. P. Roman, William 
Shaw, C. M. Thruston, J. M. Buchanan, William 
Walsh, John G. Lynn, Joseph Shriver, Nelson Beall, 
Samuel M. Semmes, and C. Slack, reported resolutions 


1On Jan. 21, 1861, the Union men of Frederick raised a 
splendid pole at the west end of Fourth Street, surmounted 


with a national flag, the streamer bearing the name of Goy- | 
Col. Maulsby, F. J. Nelson, and J. 8. Cooper | 


ernor Hicks. 
made stirring speeches to an enthusiastic crowd. 


at the time appointed, but adjourned on the following 
day to Charleston, where, on the 20th of December, it 
Although the 
| action of South Carolina created the most intense ex- 
citement in all parts of the country, efforts were still 
made in various quarters to prevent the impending 
conflict. 

On the 10th of January, in accordance with an in- 
vitation from prominent citizens of Baltimore, a num- 
ber of gentlemen of all shades and classes of opinion, 
representing all parts of the State, met in the Law 
Buildings in that city “for the purpose of conferring 
relative to the threatening condition of public affairs.” 
This ‘Conference Convention” adopted resolutions 
| expressing devotion to the Union, approving the Crit- 

tenden Compromise, and appointing Hon. R. B. Car- 
michael, Hon. William T. Goldsborough, and Messrs. 
| Allen Bowie Davis, of Montgomery, John Contee, 
A. B. Hagner, and Ross Winans, to request the Gov- 
ernor to issue his proclamation calling on the people 
to vote on the last Monday in January for or against 
the calling of a convention.? 


* Among those invited to attend this conference from Wash- 
ington County were James Wason, Andrew K. Syester, Joseph 
O’Neal, James Dixon Roman, Elias Davis, Jacob H. Grove, 
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The delegates present at this convention from Fred- | convention unanimously adopted an address “To the 
erick County were Outerbridge Horsey and Benedict | people of Maryland” and a set of resolutions, and ad- 
Boone ; from Montgomery County, A. Bowie Davis and | journed to meet in Baltimore on the 12th of March 


Col. Benjamin Shreeves; from Washington County, | following. 
James Wason; from Allegany, John M. Buchanan | 


and Horace Resley ; from Carroll, George W. Manro, 
Micajah Rogers, and Somerset R. Waters. 

On the 18th of February another State Conference 
Convention assembled in Baltimore, at which all the 
counties in Maryland were represented by gentlemen 
reflecting all shades of political opinion. This con- 
vention was held in pursuance of the recommendation 
of the Frederick County Convention of the 16th of 
January. The delegates were selected at informal 
meetings throughout the State on the 12th of Feb- 
ruary. 

The delegates from Allegany County were J. H. 
Gordon, W. W. McKaig, J. P. Lyles, Samuel Smith, 
Richard Farrell, Patrick Murray, T. A. Hopkins, 
Thomas J. McKaig, Jr., Charles McBlair, Col. James 
M. Schley ; from Carroll County, Dr. Jacob Showers, 
Thomas Tipton, and Henry Falkenstien; from Fred- 
erick County, William S. Bantz, Lewis M. Thomas, 
Henry Boteler, George Smith, Bradley T. Johnson, 
E. Louis Lowe, Daniel S. Biser, J. Mortimer Kil- 
gour, H. W. Dorsey Waters, John Ritchie, George A. 
Hanson, Jacob Summers, of J., Joseph P. McDevitt, 
and Dr. James T. Johnson ; from Montgomery County, 
E. B. Hutton, Warner Welsh, Samuel OG. Vies, Lem- 
uel Clements, Col. Robert T. Dade, and Francis Val- 

char; from Washington County, George Freaner, 
A. Rench, R. H. Alvey, A. K. Syester, L. T. Brien, 
Dr. Macgill, W. I. Hamilton, John Murdock, T. H. 
Crampton, J. Thompson Mason, G. E. Stonebreaker, 
and J. Beeler. : 

Col. James M. Schley, of Allegany County, was 
made secretary pro tem. of the convention, and An- 
drew Rench, of Washington County, elected one of 
the vice-presidents. After a session of two days the 


William Dodge, James Nesbitt, Sr., Jacob Snively, James P. 
Mayherd, Otho Williams, and Dr. E. L. Boteler. 

Among those invited from Frederick County were Hon. R. H. 
Marshall, Hon. Richard Potts, Wm. J. Ross, Col. John McPher- 
son, L. J. Brengle, George R. Dennis, of Frederick City; Col. 
Thomas Hammond, Liberty ; Benedict Boone, Petersville; Out- 
erbridge Horsey, Burkettsville: D. W. Naill, Sam’s Creek; Dr. 
N. 0. Shipley and Jesse Wright, New Market; B. A. Cunning- 
ham, Buekeystown; and §. G. Cockey, Urbana. The confer- 
ence was called by an informal meeting of citizens held at 
Barnum’s Hotel on the 27th of December, 1860. The following 
gentlemen composed the committee appointed to invite citizens 
of influence from all the counties of the State to attend the con- 
vention: Wm. H. Norris, chairman; Ross Winans, Hon, John 
C. Legrand, L. P. Bayne, S. G. Wyman, James H. Stone, Austin 
Doll, Hon. Henry May, and Wm. T. Walters. 


On the day appointed the convention re- 
assembled in Baltimore, and appointed Messrs. Walter 
Mitchell, E. F. Chambers, William Henry Norris, E. 
L. Lowe, of Frederick, Isaac D. Jones, and J. Han- 
son Thomas to wait upon the Virginia Convention 
and urge that body to recommend a conference of the 


| Border States. 


The suspense in which the country had been 
kept was finally dissipated by the terrible certainty 


that the crisis had at last come. The attack upon 


| Fort Sumter on the 12th of April indicated the 


determined resolution of the people of the seceded 
States to maintain the position they had assumed, 
and the departure southward of the armament 
which sailed from New York proved the purpose 
of the administration to coerce the Gulf States into 
obedience. Thus began the war between the govern- 
ment of the United States and the people of the Con- 
federate States. 

The proclamation of President Lincoln on the 15th 
of April, calling for an army of seventy-five thousand 
men, created the most intense excitement in Maryland, 
as it showed that it was determined to make instant 
and desperate war upon the South, and the announce- 
ment of the Northern press that Maryland was to be 
held by the North only served to increase it. This 
excitement was greatly heightened by the riot in Bal- 
timore on the 19th of April, and serious apprehensions 
were felt in all parts of the State that Baltimore would 
be attacked in revenge by the Federal troops that 
were gathering on the borders of Pennsylvania. The 
authorities of the city made hasty preparations for 
defense, and sent dispatches to various sections of 
The aid of Southern 
sympathizers in Western Maryland was invoked, and 
on the 20th of April, the day after the riot, the fol- 
lowing hand-bill was widely circulated throughout 
Frederick and other counties : 


Maryland asking for assistance. 


“LATEST NEWS! 
““MARYLANDERS ARouSsE! 


“ FREDERICK, Saturday, seven o’clock A.m., 1861. 

“At twelve o’clock last night I received the following dis- 
patch from Marshal Kane, of Baltimore, by telegraph to the 
Junction and express to Frederick : 

“<«Thank you for your offer. Bring your men by the first 
train, and we will arrange with the railroad afterwards. 
red with Maryland blood ! 
and valleys of Maryland and Virginia for their rifemen to 


Streets 
Send expresses over the mountains 


come without delay. Fresh hordes will be down upon us to- 
morrow (the 20th). We will fight them, or whip them, or die. 


“Gro. P. Kane.’ 
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“ All men who go with me will report themselves as soon as 
possible, providing themselves with such accoutrements and 
equipments as they can; double-barreled shot-guns and buck- 
shot are efficient. They will assemble, after reporting them- 
selves, at ten and a half o’clock, so as to go down in the eleven 
and a half train. 

“Brapiey T. Jounson.’’} 

On the 22d of April, Governor Hicks, in compliance 
with the will of a majority of the people of the State, 
convened the Legislature, to meet in special session at 
Annapolis on the 26th, “ to deliberate and consider of 
the condition of the State, and take such measures as in 
their wisdom they may deem fit to maintain peace, 
order, and security within our limits.” The capital of 
the State being occupied by Federal troops, the Gov- 
ernor, on the 24th, selected Frederick City for the 
deliberations of the Assembly, which accordingly met 
at that place on the day appointed. Upon the opening 
of this session intense interest was felt as to the course 
which would be pursued in relation to secession. 
the 27th, the second day of the session, the Senate set- 
tled this question in an ‘‘ Address to the people of Mary- 
land,” in which it said, “ We cannot but know that a 
large proportion of the citizens of Maryland have been 
induced to believe that there is a probability that our 
deliberations may result in the passage of some meas- 
ure committing this State to secession. It is, there- 
fore, our duty to declare that all such fears are without 
just foundation. We know that we have no constitu- 

tional authority to take such action. You need not 
fear that there is a possibility that we will do so.” 
This address was unanimously adopted. The House 
of Delegates two days afterwards, on the 29th, by a 
ballot of fifty-three to twelve, declared that they did 


10n Dec. 29, 1860, a new military company was organized 
in Frederick, under the title of Frederick Mounted Dragoons. 
It numbered over fifty-five, and was officered as follows: Cap- 
tain, Bradley T. Johnson; First Lieutenant, J. Oliver Meyers; 
Second Lieutenant, William Smith, Jr.; Third Lieutenant, Al- 
fred Heming; Cornet, Daniel McGramvine; First Orderly Ser- 
geant, B. Henry Schley; Second Orderly Sergeant, William T. 
Preston; Third Orderly Sergeant, George Gallion; Fourth Or- 
derly Sergeant, John C. Fleming; First Corporal, F. Marion 
Getzendanner ; Second Corporal, John H. Sin; Third Corporal, 
Robert Q. Lewis; Fourth Corporal, Charles Miller. 

Jan. 10, 1861, the United Guards of Frederick elected the 
following officers: Captain, Gabriel Beckley; First Lieutenant, 
Frederick Keefer (promoted) ; Second Lieutenant, Philip Bud- 
dey ; Third Lieutenant, Henry J.Norris; Ensign, William Brad- 
shaw ; First Sergeant, Michael Blumenaner (promoted) ; Second 
Sergeant, N. J. Wilson; Third Sergeant, J. Milton McDaniel 
(promoted) ; Fourth Sergeant, Joshua T, Dayhoff (promoted) ; 
Fifth Color Sergeant, Hezekiah Bailey ; First Corporal, Charles 
BE. Albaugh (promoted); Second Corporal, Charles H. Abbot 
(promoted) ; Third Corporal, Thomas A. McDaniel (promoted) ; 


Fourth Corporal, Charles Bishop (promoted); Fifth Corporal, | 
Secretary, Edward Y. Goldsborough ; Treas- | 


John E. Haller ; 
urer, Henry J. Norris. 


On | 


| not possess the power to pass an ordinance of secession. 


On the 10th of May the Committee on Federal Rela- 
tions in the House of Delegates, consisting of Messrs. 
8. Teackle Wallis, chairman; J. H. Gordon, S. W. 
Goldsborough, James T. Briscoe, and Barnes Compton, 
presented a report and set of resolutions “in regard 
to the calling of a sovereign convention,’ which met 
the hearty approval of an overwhelming majority of 
the members of that body. In the House the vote 
stood, ayes 43, nays 12; and in the Senate, ayes 
11, nays 3. On the 13th both Houses adopted a 
resolution providing for a committee of eight members 
(four from each House) to visit the President of the 
United States and the President of the Southern 
Confederacy. The committee to visit Jefferson Davis 
were instructed to convey the assurance that Maryland 
sympathized with the Confederate States, and that the 
people of Maryland were enlisted with their whole 
hearts on the side of reconciliation and peace.? 

On the 2d of May, at the evening session of the 
Senate, Coleman Yellott, of Baltimore, reported the 
following bill to provide for the safety and peace of 
the people of Maryland: 


“ Whereas, The present extraordinary state of the country 
and the disturbed condition of the people demand that prompt 
and efficient measures should be adopted by the General As- 
sembly of Maryland to secure the safety and peace of the 
people, and to avoid the evils and horrors of civil war; there- 
fore 

“ Be it enacted by the General Assembly of Maryland, That 
Ezekiel F. Chambers, of Kent County; John V. L, McMahon 
and Thomas Winans, of Baltimore City; Thomas G. Pratt, of 
Anne Arundel County: Enoch Louis Lowe, of Frederick County ; 
and Walter Mitchell, of Charles County, together with the Gov- 
ernor of the State of Maryland for the time being, or whoever 


2On the 4th of May an election was held in Washington 
County for a member of the House of Delegates. There was 
but one candidate in the field, Mr. Fiery, the nominee of the 
Union party. The vote in the several election districts was as 
follows : 


Whole Number 

Fiery. Votes in 1860. 
SharpsDurgesecscesseclesscceces(eccc es 374 438 
Williamsport. . 235 436 
Hagerstown... . 685 1027 
Clear Spring - 346 444 
Hancock..... 216 302 
Boonsboro’ 435 573 
Cavetown....... 313 415 
Pleasant Valley. 181 212 
Leitersburg. 224 273 
Funkstown.. 154 336 
Sandy Hook... 125 158 
Tilghwanton.. 200 244 
Conocgcheague.. 202 197 
Ringgold....... Oe: 144 
Indian Spring..........+ Bosasoadacad 196 228 
3952 5427 


The total vote polled was 4084, there having been 136 scat- 
tered votes cast in the several districts, most of which were for 
the Union without Mr. Fiery’s name. 
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may be lawfully acting in the capacity, be and they are hereby 
appointed a Board of Public Safety, in and for the State of 
Maryland, a majority of whom may act in any case wherein 
said Board may be authorized to act under the provisions of 
this or any supplemental act; and 


“ Be it enacted, That the Board of Public Safety so consti- | 


tuted and appointed shall have full power and authority to 
provide for the better organization, arming, and regulation of 
the militia of this State, and may remove and appoint any 
officer of the militia above the rank of captain, and may com- 
mission any such appointee in the name and under the Great 
Seal of the State of Maryland; and the said Board of Public 
Safety shall have full power to provide for the protection, safety, 
peace, and defense of the State; and 

“ Be it enacted, That if any vacancy shall occur in the said 
Board, it may be filled by a majority of the remaining members 
of said Board, and the person or persons so appointed shall hold 
office until one month after the commencement of the next reg- 
ular session of the General Assembly of Maryland; provided, 
nevertheless, in the event of a sovereign convention being 
elected by the voters of Maryland, in pursuance of a call of the 
present or of any succeeding General Assembly, said Board of 
Public Safety shall be subject to such sovereign convention, 
which convention shall have power to remove any or all of the 
members of said Board of Public Safety; and 

“Be it enacted, That the said Board of Public Safety shall 
report any or all of their acts and proceedings to the General 
Assembly of Maryland, whenever required so to do by order or 
resolution adopted by a majority of all the members of each 
branch thereof, and the members of said Board of Public Safety, 
before entering upon the duties of their office, shall take and sub- 
scribe the following oath or affirmation: 

“That in any and every appointment or removal to be made 
by the Board of Public Safety, under the authority given to 
them by law, I will in no case and under no pretext appoint or 
remove any officer of the militia or other person for or on ac- 
count of his political opinions, or for any other cause or reason 
than the fitness or unfitness of such person in my best judg- 
ment for the place to which he shall be appointed, or from 
which he shall be removed; and 

“Be it enacted, That the members of said Board, except the 
Governor of this State, shall be entitled to compensation at the 
rate of dollars per month, payable monthly; and 

“ Be it enacted, That the sum of dollars, as a contingent 
fund, be and the same is hereby appropriated to carry out the 
provisions of this law; and that all orders drawn by the Board 
of Public Safety on the Treasurer of Maryland shall be paid 
out of said appropriation, such orders so drawn to be attested 
by the signatures of at least two members of said Board; and 

“ Be it enacted, That this law shall take effect from and after 
the date of its passage; and 

“ Be it enacted, That Sections 1, 2, 12, and 13 of Article 42, 
relating to the Governor, of the Code of Public General Laws, 
and Sections 14, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 43, 55, 61, 71, 
96, 97, 99, 103, 107, 111, and 112 of Article 63, relating to the 
militia, of the Code of Public General Laws, in so far as the 
Same are in any manner inconsistent with the provisions of this 
act, be and the same are hereby repealed.” 


The bill was strenuously opposed by Messrs. Smith 
and Kimmell, but was ordered to a second reading by 
a vote of ayes 14, nays 8, as follows: Ayes, Messrs. 
Brooke, Blackiston, Duvall, Franklin, Dashiell, Gra- 
ham, Gardner, Hackart, Lynch, McKaig, Townsend, 
Watkins, Whittaker, Yellott; nays, Messrs. Bradley, 


Goldsborough, of Talbot, Goldsborough, of Dorchester, 
Miles, Nuttle, Smith, Stone, Kimmell. On the 4th, 
on motion of Senator Yellott, the bill was referred 
back to the Committee on Federal Relations. In the 
mean time many public meetings were held in West- 
ern Maryland and in other sections of the State pro- 
testing against the adoption of a measure which was 
regarded as simply a substitute for an ordinance of 
secession. Qn the 3d of May the citizens of District 
No. 7, of Washington County, assembled at Smiths- 
burg, and adopted a memorial to the Legislature pro- 
testing against Senator Yellott’s bill as unnecessary 
and unconstitutional. William Adams presided, J. W. 
Barkdoll was appointed secretary, and the resolutions 
of remonstrance were drafted by Dr. E. Bishop, Wil- 
liam B. McAtee, A. C. Hildebrand, Dr. T. E. Bishop, 
and J. L. Vogle. A committee of ten, consisting of 
George Pearson, Philip Oswald, Adam Vogle, John 
Fessler, W. H. Eackle, Samuel Houser, Jeremiah 
Besore, John W. Barkdoll, John N. Shank, and Sam- 
uel Welty, were appointed to obtain signatures to the 
memorial. Qn the same evening a meeting of simi- 
lar character was held at Clear Spring, at which Jona- 
than Nesbitt presided, with Dr. H. F. Berry as vice- 
president, and Dr. J. Rufus Smith as secretary, and 
resolutions were adopted declaring “that the Legis- 
lature of Maryland has been convened contrary to law ; 
that we ignore the present assembly at Frederick as 
the Legislature of Maryland; that we regard it as 
illegally convened, illegally constituted, and engaged 
in revolutionary and despotic measures without a par- 
allel in the annals of American legislation; that as 
true and loyal citizens of the State of Maryland we 
are not bound to obey the decisions of a body who 
have no legal constitutional existence, but that we are 
subserving the best interests of the State and consti- 
tution in resisting their pretensions; that the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety about to be established by the 
so-called Legislature is an arbitrary and despotic power, 
not warranted by the condition of the country, but a 
usurpation of authority extremely dangerous to our 


| liberties, if not to our lives and fortunes, bidding us 


beware of these despotic officials as the Robespierres, 
Marats, and Dantons of another kindred revolution.” 
On the 6th an immense meeting was held at Cumber- 
land to protest against the creation of the “ Board of 
Public Safety,” and Col. Charles M. Thruston was 
chosen president, with John Gephart, Benjamin Kegg, 
A.M. L. Bush, John B. Widener, Joseph Shriver, 
John Everett, Alpheus Beall, William Armbuster, 8. 
M. Semmes, James J. McHenry, Lewis Smith, Sam- 
uel Luman, John Kolb, Jonathan W. Magruder, 
Andrew Gouder, John B. H. Campbell, William 
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Evans, Robert Bruce, J. H. Young, John B. Hays, 
Alexander King, Richard D. Johnson, and Joseph 


Hughes as vice-presidents, and John H. Shaw, George 


White, Samuel Shipley, and George Deetz as secre- 
taries. Resolutions were adopted “solemnly protest- 
ing against the lawless and desperate attempt now 
‘making io the Legislature of this State to inaugurate 
a military despotism by the enactment of the bill to 
create a committee of public safety.” The Conditional 
Union men also held a public meeting in Cumberland, 
and resolved that if the general government failed to 
grant the Southern States certain guarantees it would 
become the bounden duty of Maryland to quit the 


Federal Union. A resolution offered by Daniel Blocher | 


to postpone such proceedings until the conclusion of 
the Peace Congress then in session was followed by 
-engthy and violent speeches, and the meeting ad- 
journed in the wildest disorder and confusion. All 
manner of opinions were entertained by the people, 
and nearly every shade of thought found a,represen- 
tative in the city, but from the very first a majority 
of its citizens were for the preservation of the Union 
under any circumstances and at all hazards. 

On the 4th of May a meeting was held by the citi- 
zens of Lonaconing, and resolutions adopted condemn- 
ing the action of the Legislature “in attempting to 
create a (so-called) committee of safety in defiance of 
” John Douglass presided, and 
resolutions consisted of John S. 


all constitutional law. 
the committee on 


Coombs, G. E. Porter, A. Chamberlin, Alexander | 


Shaw, Henry Hennekauf, John Bell, Andrew Speir, 
and Robert Cowen. A petition circulated at the 
meeting protesting against the passage of the bill re- 
ceived three hundred and fifty signatures. Great ex- 
citement was created in Frederick City by the proposed 
measure, and some of its opponents went so far as to 
threaten personal violence to Senator Yellott, and to 
call upon the “freemen” to ‘arouse and strike for 
their liberties.” Awed perhaps by these popular 
demonstrations, the friends of the bill deemed it best 
not to press it further.’ 

On the 14th of May the Legislature adjourned 
until the 4th of June. When it reassembled the two 
committees appointed to visit the President of the 
United States and the President of the Confederate 
States made their reports. Messrs. John B. Brooke, 
G. W. Goldsborough, George H. Morgan, and Barnes 
Compton, the committee appointed to visit President 


1 On the 7th of May the Home Guard of Frederick City were 
presented with a national flag by the ladies of that place. Hon. 
Reverdy Johnson delivered a patriotic address, to which earnest 
responses were made by Col. William P. Maulsby, on behalf of 
the Brengle Guards, and ex-Senator Cooper. 


| Lincoln, and “secure, if possible, through the instru- 
| mentality of Maryland, peace to our distracted coun- 
try, and, if failing in that, then a cessation of hos- 
| tilities on the part of the armies of the Federal and 
Confederate troops until Congress should express its 
| opinion on the subject which now dgitates the people,” 
| submitted a report, in which they said, “ These pur- 
poses being defeated in the movement of the Federal 
troops on Virginia, and an active commencement of hos- 
tilities, we have considered our mission as ended, and 
therefore have not felt authorized, on the part of the sov- 
ereign State of Maryland, to present a request which has 
in advance been repudiated.” At the same time Messrs, 
Thomas J. McKaig, Coleman Yellott, and Charles A, 
Harding, the commissioners appointed to visit Jeffer- 
son Davis at Montgomery, Ala., presented their re- 
port, accompanied by a letter from Mr. Davis, dated 
May 25th, expressing his gratification at hearing that 
the State of Maryland was enlisted on the side of 
peace and reconciliation, and ayowing that the Con- 
federate government would readily entertain any prop- 
osition from the government of the United States 
looking to a peaceful settlement of the existing difficul- 
ues. On the 25th of June the Legislature adjourned 
until the 30th of July. ; 

Previous to its adjournment, however, on the 22d 
of June, the Legislature passed a resolution re- 
questing the Governor ‘to return to the armories 


| of the State the arms which have been removed by 


his order from said armories and deposited in Fort 
McHenry, or placed in the hands of ununiformed com- 
panies or associations of individuals, and that he re- 
turn to all regularly organized and uniformed volun- 
teer companies of the State the arms reclaimed from 
them, or either of them, by his order.” This resolu- 
tion was immediately denounced by the friends of 
the Union as an attempt to disarm legal citizens and 
strengthen the enemies of the government, and many 
of the military organizations at which it was supposed 
to be aimed promptly expressed their determination 
to resist its enforcement. 

On the 24th of June, two days after the passage 
of the resolution, the ‘‘ Home Guards” of Frederick 
assembled at their armory and adopted the following 
resolutions : 


“Wuereas, The Legislature of Maryland, now in session in 
this city, have passed a resolution requesting the Governor to 
return to the armories of the State the arms which have been 
“placed in the hands of ununiformed companies,’ and 

“Wupreas, The Home Guards of Frederick City, an ununi- 
formed company, having been regularly organized and mustered 
into the Sixteenth Regiment Maryland Militia, in accordance 
with law, would naturally come under the purview of that res- 
olution, having probably excited the ire of this body by their 
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honest zeal and careful efforts in protecting the town from the 
villanous designs of incendiaries and unprincipled scoundrels 
who have been found prowling our streets at night; and 

“Whereas, The present Legislature, by its high-handed leg- 
islation, unparalleled in the history of any civilized nation, 
haye legalized riot, robbery, and bloodshed in the city of Bal- 
timore by passing a certain law, presented by a citizen of Bal- 
timore, one T. Parkin Scott, now unjustly and shamefully 
holding a seat in the Legislature of this State, and thereby 
taught us a lesson which must be looked upon with indignation 
and horror by all good citizens; and 

“Whereas, We, the members of the Home Guard of Fred- 
erick, have organized the company for the purpose of protecting 
life and property from mobs and rioters, and have obtained our 
arms legally from the proper military authorities of the State ; 

“ Therefore, be it unanimously Resolved, by the Home Guard 
of Frederick, That we will resist the enforcement of said order 
or requisition, if made on us, at all hazards and to the death. 

“ Resolved, That all the companies of Home Guards in this 
county be requested to concur in the above determination. 

“ Resolved, That the foregoing preamble and resolutions be 
signed by the officers of this meeting, and published in all the 
newspapers of the county favorable to the Union AnD TriumPH 
OF THE STARS AND Srriprs. 

“Lieut. Wau. D. Reese, Chairman. 
“J. A. Steiner, Secretary.” 


The Home Guards of Middletown, through their 
commanding officers, expressed their determination 
not to submit in the following emphatic language: 


“Wrereas, The secession majority of the Maryland Legisla- 
ture, in their attempts to usurp the military power of the State 
and divest the Governor of his constitutional authority, have 
passed an act to disarm the Home Guards, organized and en- 
rolled under the militia laws of the State, 

“Therefore, the undersigned, captains of the Middletown 
Home Guards, in the name and on the behalf of the companies 
under their respective commands, solemnly protest against this 
legislative usurpation and invasion of their rights as citizens, 
and pledge themselves, by all that freemen hold dear, to oppose 
to the death any and every attempt to take away their arms, 
under the pretended authority of the act referred to. 

“And if any person or persons, under the pretended author- 
ity of the legislative usurpers, feel disposed to carry their il- 
legal act into effect, we invite them to commence operations on 
the Middletown Home Guards. 

“Jacos Rupy, Captain of Company A. 
“SrerHen R. Bowxus, Captain of Company B. 
“Horatio Zirrie, Captain of Company C. 
“Wanson T. Rupy, Captain of Company D.” 


On the 28th of June the Home Guards of Wil- 
_liamsport adopted a resolution declaring that “ they 
stood ready to co-operate with the Home Guards of 
Frederick and Middletown, and all other loyal citizens 
of our good State of Maryland, in resisting to the 
death any and all attempts which may be made to en- 
force the illegal and despotic act of the late traitorous 
Legislature, organized and sitting unconstitutionally 
at Frederick City, designed to disarm the loyal citi- 
zens of the State, and hand them over, helpless and 
unprotected, like our suffering neighbors of Virginia, 


to a ferocious military despotism, under the treason- 
14 


able plea of the execrably false doctrine of State’s 
Rights, justifying secession and rebellion.” The reso- 
lution was signed by William B. Kennedy, captain ; 
S. Holenberger, first lieutenant ; J. B. Masters, second 
lieutenant; and D. Anderson, third lieutenant. In 
response to these resolutions, Col. Ward H. Tamon 
addressed a letter to Capt. Kennedy and the officers 
of the Home Guards, “ pledging his influence to sus- 
tain the loyal citizens of Maryland in their resolution 
to support the Federal government against all treason- 
able attempts to deprive them of their rights,” and 
“assuring the loyal citizens of Maryland that the 
whole power of the Federal government will be exerted 
to sustain them in their rights.” 

On the 30th of July the Legislature reassembled 
and continued in session until the 7th of August, 
when it adjourned until the 17th of September. 
In the mean time the State had passed into the 
control of the Federal government, and orders had 
been issued for the arrest of the secession members 
of the General Assembly. When the 17th of Sep- 
tember arrived it found but few members of the 
Lower House in Frederick, and at one o'clock, the 
hour for assembling, there were but three senators 
in the city, Messrs. Bradley, Nuttle, and Kimmel, all 
of whom were Union men. Determined to prevent a 
session of the Legislature, they refused to enter the 
Senate chamber, and met for consultation at the read- 
ing-room opposite to the hall in which the General 
Assembly was to assemble. They had previously no- 
tified the clerk of the Senate that they proposed to 
consult as to their course, and would communicate 
their joint determination in half an hour. At the ex- 
piration of that time notice was conveyed to the clerk 
that there would be no meeting of the Senate, when 
they were informed that he had called the roll in the 
empty chamber, and gone through the formality of 
announcing that, “there being no quorum present, the 
Senate stands adjourned until one o’clock on Wed- 
nesday.” 

The Union members of the House of Delegates had 
also come to a similar determination to do all in their 
power to prevent the meeting of that body, but the 
opposition members who were in the city moving 
towards the hall, they went also, and at ten o'clock 
Thomas H. Moore, the reading clerk, went through 
the formality of calling the House to order, and pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. The members present were 
Messrs. Salmon, Kessler, Gordon, Maceubbin, Jones, 
of Talbot, Straughn, Durant, McIntire, Long, Keene, 
and Mills, being seven of the Opposition to four 
Union members. Messrs. Naill and Fiery were in 
the city, but declined to go to the hall. There were 
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but four responses, and Mr. Long immediately moved 
that the House adjourn until noon on Wednesday. 
The refusal of the Senate to convene, it was argued, 
had virtually annulled any legal assemblage of the 
Legislature, though the clerks declared their intention 


to continue to call the roll daily until a quorum should | 


appear, denying the right of less than a quorum to 
adjourn the body. 


A few minutes after the formality of opening the | 
Legislature had thus been gone through with by the | 
| quarters, at the request of citizens, to identify the 


clerks, and they had dispersed, small squads of the 
Wisconsin regiment, each under charge of an officer, 
were observed moving through the city, all taking 
different directions towards the outskirts. Thus in 
about a half-hour a cordon of armed pickets circled 
the entire town, with instructions to allow no one to 
pass out without a written permit from a member of 
Gen. Banks’ staff, who had been appointed provost- 
marshal. This had scarcely been accomplished before 
a squad of police-officers from Baltimore, consisting 
of Lieut. Carmichael, Sergt. Wallis, Sergt. Watt, and 
Officer West, accompanied by a military escort of the 
Third Wisconsin Regiment, Col. T. H. Ruger, which 
had been encamped for some days near the railroad 
depot, commenced to search the city for parties they 
were ordered to arrest. In the course of the 17th 
and 18th the following arrests were made: 

Milton Y. Kidd, clerk of the House. 

Thomas H. Moore, reading clerk of House. 

William Kilgour, clerk of Senate. 

S. P. Cormack, assistant clerk of Senate. 

John N. Brewer, reading clerk of Senate. 

William E. Salmon, of Frederick, House of Dele- 
gates. 


gates. 

Andrew Kessler, of Frederick, House of Delegates. 

Josiah H. Gordon, of Allegany, House of Dele- 
gates. 

Richard C. Maccubbin, of Anne Arundel, House 
of Delegates. 

D. Bernard Mills, of Carroll County, House of 
Delegates. 

William R. Miller, of Cecil, House of Delegates. 

Clark J. Durant, St. Mary’s, House of Delegates. 

J. Lawrence Jones, Talbot, House of Delegates. 

The following citizens were also arrested: John W. 
Elkins and John Hagan, with E. A. Hanson, William 
Mason, William Hanson, and his two sons. 

E. Riley, editor of the Annapolis Republican and 
printer of the House, was also arrested. 

The sudden embargo on egress from the city, with- 
out previous notice, soon occasioned considerable ex- 


conveyed to the guard-house. 


_ back for a pass. 


citement. The pickets were stationed on every road 
and across every field, and no one could leave without 
a pass. One gentleman who lived about ten steps 
beyond the picket-guard was compelled to return to 
town, and all manner of vehicles soon commenced 
to move towards the headquarters of Col. Ruger. 
Among others, Col. Maulsby’s carriage was turned 
The passes were given freely to 
those who could prove their loyalty, and in order to 
facilitate operations Gen. Shriver attended at head- 


applicants. 

The prisoners were all taken to the barracks as fast . 
as arrested, and when Dr. Jones, of Talbot, was ar- 
rested on Wednesday morning, the guards around the 
town were withdrawn, and the ancient city of Fred- 
erick again fell back into the control of the civil 
authorities. 

There were various rumors in circulation as to the pur- 
poses of the majority of the Legislature, had that body 
been permitted to assemble. ‘‘ It is, however, known,” 
says a contemporary account, “ that letters have been 
intercepted by the First Maryland Regiment, Col. 
Kenly, looking to a collusion between the Legislature 
and Gen. Johnston, as to his crossing the Potomac 
with a Confederate army and occupying Frederick, 
and the simultaneous passage of a secession ordinance 
under the protection of Confederate bayonets. It is 
also asserted that when one of the Frederick delegates 
was arrested a similar letter from Virginia was found 
in his possession.” On Tuesday evening (the 17th), 
immediately after the arrest of the officers of the 
Legislature, nearly thirty thousand copies of the re- 


| port of Mr. Wallis on Federal Relations were seized 
Thomas J. Claggett, of Frederick, House of Dele- | 


by order of the provost-marshal and taken to the 
camp of the Wisconsin regiment, where they fur- 
nished the materials for a grand conflagration. At 
the preceding session of the Legislature fifty thousand 
copies of this document were ordered to be printed, 
and when seized were in readiness for mailing. 

At noon (Wednesday, the 18th) the train brought 
up Messrs. Miller, of Cecil, McCoy, of Harford, Bay- 
less, of Harford, and Lawson, of Somerset, and imme- ° 
diately on its arrival Mr. Miller was arrested and 
The others being 
loyal men, were welcomed by their Union friends, 


and returned in the afternoon with their colleagues 


to Baltimore on their way home. Mr. Steake, of 
Washington County, also arrived Wednesday morning, 
and approved of the action of his Union colleagues. 
The afternoon train, which usually left Frederick at 
one o'clock, was detained until three to bring down 


the prisoners, the delay being permitted for the purpose 
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of giving the officers of the Legislature an opportunity | 
to obtain their discharge by taking the oath of alle- 
giance, which was administered to KH. Riley, Milton 
Y. Kidd, Thomas H. Moore, William Kilgour, and S. 
P. Cormack, who were then released. John N. 
Brewer, reading clerk of the Senate, refused to take 
the oath, and was sent off on the train with the mem- 
bers of the House, who were not allowed to take it. 
Mr. Marshall, postmaster of the House, was arrested | 
just as the cars were about to start, and marched back 
to headquarters to take the oath. At three o'clock 
on Wednesday, the 18th, the prisoners were brought 
from the barracks and marched under guard of a com- 
pany of Wisconsin military to the cars, and an armed 
guard seated with each of them, the remainder of the 
car being filled with soldiers. The arrested parties were 
at first confined in Fort McHenry, and were finally 
sent to Fort Lafayette with those arrested in Baltimore. 

The following correspondence, with the indorse- 
ments, captured in Frederick in 1862 by Gen. “‘Stone- 
wall” Jackson from Gen. N. P. Banks, contains the 
secret history of this memorable transaction : 


““War Department, Sept. 11, 1861. 

“ GmNERAL,—The passage of an act of secession by the Legis- 
lature of Maryland must be prevented. If necessary, all or 
any part of the members must be arrested. Exercise your own 
judgment as to the time and manner, but do the work effect- 
ively. 

“Very respectfully your obedient servant, 
“Simon Cameron, Secretary of War. 


“Mas.-Gen. N. P. Banks, 
“ Commanding near Darnestown, Md.” 


Legislative matters. 


“ HEApQuarters ARMY OF THE PoTomAc, 
“ WASHINGTON, Sept. 12, 1861. 


© Confidential—Ma..-Gen. N. P. Banks, U.S.A.: 

“@pnerat,—After full consultation with the President, 
Secretaries of State, War, etc., it has been decided to effect the 
operation proposed for the 17th. Arrangements have been 
made to have a government steamer at Annapolis to receive the 
prisoners and carry them to their destination. Some four or 
five of the chief men in the affair are to be arrested to-day. 
When they meet on the 17th, you will please have everything 
prepared to arrest the whole pavty, and be sure that none es- 
cape. Itis understood that you arranged with Gen. Dix and 
Governor Seward the modus operandi. It has been intimated 
to me that the meeting might take place on the 14th; please be 
prepared. I would be glad to have you advise me frequently 
of your arrangements in regard to this very important matter. 
Tf it is successfully carried out it will go far towards breaking 
the backbone of the Rebellion. It would probably be well to 
have a special train quietly prepared to take the prisoners to 
Annapolis. I leave this exceedingly important affair to your 
tact and discretion, and have but one thing to impress upon 
you—the absolute necessity of secrecy and success. 

“With the highest regard, I am, my dear general, your sin- 
cere friend, 


“Geo. B. McCLEecian, Maj.-Gen. U.S.A.” 


Copeland's report, Legislature, September 16th. 


“ FREDERICK, Sept. 16, 1861. 
“Mas.-Gen. Banks: 


“Dear Sir,—I find that there is some probability of no 
quorum,—this is particularly Gen. S.’s opinion. He thinks the 
whole thing is crushed by the arrest. But there is reason to 
believe he is mistaken. Noakes is here, and says there are at 
least twenty-five in town; that they have spread the rumor 
thut there will be no quorum in order to lull attention, but that 
there will be enough to meet and adjourn to a place outside of 
the town. He saw to-night four carriages and a party of men 
come in one of the back roads and go to a drinking-saloon, 
where they were loud and deep in threats and imprecations; 
they left the tavern and came into the town and separated, 
where he could not tell, as he was on foot. He has got no evi- 
dence of any messenger from Virginia,—thinks no one is here. 
But there is one bad thing: Gen. Dix has sent his son here, 
and a major, and the provost-marshal of B——, and party of 
police to make arrests. I have tried to get them sent back 
early in the first train to-morrow, accompanied at least as far 
as Monocacy by Mr. Dix. He does not like to get up and go 
at that time. It is a mistake. Gen.S. has no particular in- 
formation and wants to shield some personal friends,—would 
like, for the future, to makeiteasy for somemen. I think that 
I shall get a plan arranged to take anumber at anyrate. The 
arrests in B. have terrified them very much, and all profess 
obedience there. None of the members from the Eastern Shore 
have come up yet, which inclines me to wait for day after to- 
morrow. I regret your letters to Col. R. did not put the matter 
more under my especial control, as he is rather disinclined to 
be as careful and patient as is desirable, and I do not feel au- 
thorized to direct. If anything occurs to you send by messen- 
ger to me, care of Col. R. I am at the U.S. Hotel. 

“Tn haste, very respectfully, 
“R. M. CopeLanp. 


“Young Dix tells me his errand was to meet you, and give 
you a list of names of men to be arrested,—nothing more. He 
will give me the paper to-morrow and await orders. You will 
get this at six,—a messenger can return in three hours.” 


Copy of letter of instructions concerning Legislature. 


“Tmportant and confidential. 
“ Heapquarrters, CAMP NEAR DARNESTOWN, 
“16th September. 
“L7.-Cor. Ruger, Commanding Third Wisconsin Reg’t. 
“On special service at Frederick : 

“ Srr,—The Legislature of Maryland is appointed to meet in 
special session to-morrow, Tuesday, September 17th. It is not 
impossible that the members or a portion of them may be de- 
terred from meeting there, on account of certain arrests recently 
made in Baltimore. It is also quite possible that on the first 
day of meeting the attendance of members may be small. of 
the facts as to this matter, I shall see that you are well in- 
formed as they transpire. It becomes necessary that any meet- 
ing of this Legislature, at any place or time, shall be prevented. 
You will hold yourself and your command in readiness to arrest 
the members of both Houses. A list of such as you are to de- 
tain will be inclosed to you herewith; among them are to be 
especially included the presiding officers of the two Houses, 
secretaries, clerks, and all subordinate officers. Let the arrests 
be certain, and allow no chance of failure. The arrests should 
be made while they are in session, I think. You will, upon re- 
ceipt of this, quietly examine the premises. I am informed 
that escape will be impossible if the entrance to the building be 
held by you; of that you will judge upon examination. If no 
session is held, you will arrest such members as can be found 
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in Frederick. The process of arrest should be to enter both 
Houses at the same time, announcing that they were arrested 
by orders of the Government; command them to remain, as 
they are subject to your orders. Any resistance will be forcibly 
suppressed, whatever the consequences. Upon the arrests being 
effected, the members that are to be detained will be placed on 
board a special train for Annapolis, where a steamer will await 
them. Everything in the execution of these orders is confided 
to your secrecy, discretion, and promptness.” 


Copeland's report, Maryland Legislature, September 17th. 


“Freperick, Mp., Sept. 17, 1861. 

“Dear Sirn,—The arrests in Baltimore have entirely broken 
down and disorganized the secession element in the Legislature, 
and much less than a quorum have assembled. Of the mem- 
bers present the larger number are Union mien, who, encour- 
aged by our presence, are here to face the enemy. I have had 
pickets set since noon in all the roads leading to this place, 
with orders to let no one go out unless down to Frederick Junc- 
tion, with a trusty man to see who should come up and make 
arrangements for them,—only seven came, We find that there 
are only about six bad specimens here, but that there is a 
chance that more may arrive. We have spotted the house 
where these men board, and shall arrest them to-night. Ihave 
let the train go to B—— with a sergeant, who will come up on 
the train, and will spot and, if needs be, arrest any man who 
tries to leave the train at Monocacy. To-day some persons left 
at the station below M to drive here in acarriage. As yet 
the Legislature has not convened; when it does I shall have 
Your letter has just arrived. I will 
attend to it as you wish. You have by this time learned of the 
arrests in Baltimore yesterday, which has alarmed all. I sent 
Mr. Dix and the policemen away on the train and went myself, 
as we were surrounded by a crowd in which were ten of the 
worst men. They now think we are all gone. I and two of the 
policemen returned afoot. Noakes is on the watch to find out 
where every man lives, and I do not think we can fail to get 
some; but the worst men are too wary to come here. I shall 
send this to you just as soon as I can find a messenger, and 
shall telegraph when the arrest is completed. Gen. 8. and all 
his friends believe that nothing can be effected, as those whom 
we shall take are the least conspicuous. I shull arrest the 
clerks of the two Houses, who are mentioned as particularly 
venomous. Nothing more occurs to me now. I will add what- 
ever happens later. 

“Truly, your obedient servant, 
“R. Morris Copeianp.” 


the trap sprung on them. 


“To Mas.-Gen. N. P. Banks: 

“Tt is now 5 p.m. We have arrested twelve of the worst 
men, and are progressing very well. We shall get the whole 
eighteen I think, and if any come in on the train to-night we 
will bag them too. Gen. 8. is invaluable. We have been be- 
sieged for passes,—every avenue being blocked. It has taken 
three men all the time to write and inquire into the merits of 
the case. No news from Virginia; all seems quiet as far as we 
can learn. The House met to-day; was called to order by the 
clerk; four members present, and adjourned until to-morrow 


at noon. 
“Respectfully, 


o Ree Cs 
Copeland’s report of arrest of members of the Maryland 
Legislature, September 18th: 
“Freperick, Mp., Sept. 18, 1861. 
“To Mas.-Gen. Banks, Darnestown : 
“Sir,—I have just telegraphed to Gen. Dix that we have 
seized seven members of the House of a very bitter character, 


and four officers, clerks, ete., who are intensely bitter, and are 
said to have been very forward, and to have kept some of the 
weaker men up to the work. Several arrests made of violent 
or resisting persons, whom I shall let go after the others are 
gone. I shall send four men at least to Gen. Dix, at Balti- 
more, who are very bad men. I have advised Col. Ruger to 
send to Sharpsburg landing to seize five hundred sacks salt 
which are waiting for the Southerners to come and take them; 
they have tried twice to do it. We have also heard of some 
arms, which the colonel will look up. There is a very bitter 
man here, a Mr. Sinn, who is currently reported by Gen. Shriver 
and others to be the medium of communication with the South- 
ern Confederacy. The names of the members are B. 8. Salmon, 
R. C. Maceubin, J. H. Gordon, C. J. Durant, Thomas Claggett, 
Andrew Kessler, and Bernard Mills. We shall get T. Law- 
rence Jones. The officers of tbe Legislature, J. N. Brewer, 
chief clerk, Senate; Thos. Moore, reading do. ; Samuel Pen- 
rose, Jr., assistant; N. Kilgore, reading do.; Milton Kidd, 
chief of the House. Mr. Jones is taken; Edward Houser, 
citizen; Riley (very bad), printer to the House; John Hogan 
(very bad), citizen; Joseph Elkins, do.; Mr. Mason, folder to 
the House. We shall leave here for headquarters this after- 
The arrests were nearly all seized by the policemen. 
“T am yours respectfully, 
“R. Morris CopeLanp, Aide-de-Camp. 


noon, 


“Mr. Macubbin is a person whom I should recommend you 
to set at large if he takes the outh, which I have no doubt he 
will. He is brother-in-law to Gen. Hammond, and a man 
much respected; also a man of rather timid nature, and greatly 
troubled by his arrest. Gen. Shriver has been very active for 
us, and is very earnest that we should let him go on these 
terms. If you can do it, it will be well to telegraph to Annap- 
olis to have the oath tendered and reelase him. I should do it 
under my instructions, only that Col. Ruger thinks he has no 
authority to allow any man on the list any liberty. 

“R. M. C.” 


United States Military Telegraph. 
“To Mas.-Gen. N. P. Banks: 
“The rations have gone. 
“R. M. Copenanp.” 


“Frepericx, Mp., September, 1861. 
“To Mas.-Gen. Dix, Commanding Fort McHenry, Ma.: 
“Sir,—The member from Annapolis City, Mr. MeCubbin, 
has many qualifications which recommend him to you as a 
person to be released on his taking the oath. I have commu- 
nicated the facts to Maj.-Gen. Banks, and have urged him to 
telegraph to Annapolis that he may be released on taking the 
oath. I will communicate further in my report. Will you at- 
tend to this matter? 
“T am yours respectfully, 
“R. Morris CoprLanp, 
“A. A. to Maj.-Gen. Banks. 


“The bearer of this communication, Gen. Hammond, is well 
known as true to the Government. 


SR. M. C2? 


U. S. Military Telegraph, received from Washington Sept. 
20, 1861. 
“To Mas.-Grn. BANKS: 

“Have you any more of our friends to send from Frederick 
to Annapolis? Please answer at once. I wish to know on ac- 
count of ordering off boat. 

“Mas.-Gen. McCLenuan.” 


* Heapguarrens, Camp near DARNESTOWN, 
“Sept. 20, 1861. 
“ Mas,-Gew. McCieitax, Commanding Army of Potomac: 
“Hos. W. H. Sewanp, Sceretary of State: 

*Sin,—I have the honor to report, in obedience to the orders 
of the Secretary of War and the general commanding the Army 
of the Potomac, transmitted to me by letterof the 12th instant, 
that all the members of the Maryland Legislature assembled nt 
Frederick City on the 17th instant known or suspected to be 
disloyal in their relations to the government have been arrested. 
The opening of the session was attended chiefly by Union men, 
and after rigid examination but nine secession members were 
found in the city. 
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Arundel, B. Allen Welch, McCubbin B, G. Kilbourn; Calvert, 


These were arrested, with the clerk of the | 


Senate, and sent to Annapolis, according to my orders, on the | 


18th instant, under guard, and safely lodged on board a gov- 
ernment steamer in waiting for them. Of their destination 
thence I had no direction, The names of the parties thas ar- 
rested and disposed of were as follows, viz.; B. F. Salmon, 
Frederick ; William R. Miller, Cecil County; J.H. Gordon, Al- 
legany County; Lawrence Jones, Talbot County; Bernard 
Mills, Carroll County; R. C, McCubbin, Annapolis; Thomas 
Claggett, Frederick ; Clark J, Durant, St. Mary's County; An- 
drew Kessler, Jr., Frederick ; J. N. Brewer, chief clerk of the 
Senate. No meeting of the Senate occurred. But three senators 
were in town, and these were Union men. Three subordinate 
officers of the Senate, the chief clerk and printer of the House, 
and one or tao citizens were also arrested, but released after the 


departure of the members for Annapolis upon tuking the oath | 


of allegiance. Milton Kidd, clerk of the House, is in the last 
stages of consumption, heyond the power of doing harm, and 
was released upon taking the oath and making a solemn deela- 
_ tation to act no further with the Legislature under any circum- 
stances whatever, This conrse was adopted upon the urgent 
solicitation of the Union members of the Legislature present, 
The same parties desired the release of R. C. MeCubbin, of An- 
napolis, upon the same conditions. T telegrapbed to the com- 
mander of the steamer that he might be left at Annapolis under 
sufficient guard until the orders of the government could be 
ascertained. Col. Ruger, Third Wisconsin Regiment, my aide- 
de-camp, and a detachment of police rendered efficient aid. 
Sufficient information was obtwined as to preparation for board, 
ete., to lead to the belief that the attendance of members would 
have been large had not the arrests of some of the leaders been 
mide at Baltimore on Saturday and Monday before the day of 
meeting. Lregret the attempt at Frederick was not more suc- 
cessful. 

“ Classification of the Meubevs of the Legislature.—A classifi- 
cation of the members of the Legislature is given, in which the 
numbers from one to four attached to their names indicates the 
intensity of secession principles. Among thei we find the fol- 
lowing bad cases: R. M. Denison, 4; J. W. Dennis, 4; John B. 
Brown, 4; G. W. Goldsborough, 4; Barnes Compton, 3; H. M. 
Warfield, 3; T. Parkin Scott, 3; S. Teackle Wallis, 3; W. H, 
Legg, 3; G. Kilborn, 3. In the Senate: Franklin Whittaker, 
4; Coleman Yellott, 4; Thomas J. McKuig, 3; Teagle Town- 
shend, 3. 

* Suggestions of Arrest—Altered Complexion of the Legisla- 
ture.—I suggest the arrest of the following members, J. A. 
D.: Senate: Anne Arundel, Thomas Franklin; Cecil, John J. 
Heckart; Charles, Jobn F. Gardiner; Dorchester, Charles F. 
Goldsborough; Harford, Franklin Whittaker; Howard, Jobn 
§. Watkins; Kent, David C, Blackston; Prinee George’s, John 
B. Brooke; St. Mary’s, Oscar Miles, MvKaig, of Allegany, and 
Lynch, of Baltimore City, is in Richmond, Teagle Townshend, 
of Worcester, should not be arrested—great rascal, Tlouse: 
Allegany, Josiah H, Gordon and William B. Bernard; Anne 


James I. Briscoeand Benjamin Parran ; Caroline, G. W. Golds- 
borough; Carroll, Bernard Mills; Cecil, James M. Maxwell 
and W. Miller; Charles, Barnes Compton: Frederick, Andrew 
Kessler, Jr., Thomas J. Claggett, N. E. Salmon, and John A. 
Johnson; Howard, John R. Brown; Kent, Philip F. Raisin; 
Prince George's, E. Pliny Bryan, Richard Wooten, Ethan A. 
Jones; Montgomery, Howard Griffith; Queen Anne, William 
H. Legg, William L, Sharkey; St. Mary’s, Clark J. Durant, 
George H. Morgan; Somerset, James W. Dennis; Talbot, 
Alexander Chaplain, J, Lawrence Jones; Wasbington, Martin 
Kakle, John C. Brining; Worcester, George W. Landing. 
Wallis, Pitt, Seott, Sangston, Morfit, Winans, Thomas, Harri- 
son, und Warfield, of Baltimore City, and Dennison and Quin- 
lan, of Baltimore County, are in custody. 

“The list I marked with you bas been carefully revised and 
corrected by the Legislative journals, so that the propriety of 
the foregoing selection is unquestionable. 

“Tf these arrests are nade the Senate will stand thus: 


Secessionists arrested.......... aah 
sh absent from the 1 
* At Warge.....c.esesseee 3 
Union men at large..... 6 
Doubtful men at large 1 
POOR censsssaccpnciesepeoeee aissepelaene 22 
“The House will stand thus: 
Secessionists arrested .....cccsscesssssscosseeseesesvey AD 
ne at lurge.. 10 
Tnion men at large;. 15 
Doubtful men at Jarge....., ccccccececeereeeeeereeneee 8 
OLA, cccccsecccnedsnncss cosauceve edueh 713” 


The following correspondence relating to the State 
election of November, 1861, also captured from Gen, 
N. P. Banks by Gen. T. J. Jackson at the same time, 
will be found of interest in this connection : 


“ Cusrom-House, Connecror’s Orricr, 
** Bartinuone, Oct, 17, 1861. 

“Dear Gexu.—Your note in reply to my request was re- 
ceived this morning. 

“T owe you many thanks for the prompt order given to 
Major Gould and the trouble you have taken to furnish me 
with so speedy an acknowledgment. 

“So far as we are able to perceive there will be no regular or 
serious opposition to the Union State ticket. 

“The peace men will struggle to maintain their sapremacy in 
one branch of the Lezislature (Senate), and to prevent which 
it will be necessary for us to carry the doubtful and bardly- 
contested counties of Queen Anne’s, Calvert, and Prince George, 
To this end we shall devote all our energies until the day of 
election, 

“The bold and vigorous policy inaugurated by yourself whilst 
in command here has been productive of the most salutary 
results. We no longer hear the mutterings of secession upon 
the corners of the streets. As one decided step has followed 
another, the mutterings have grown fainter each day, until se- 
cession, if it has not become extinct, bas at least been subdued 
and thoroughly hamiliated. 

«T have no fears that the result of the election in November 
will not be a complete vindication of the loyalty and patriotic 
devotion of Maryland to the Union and Constitution as made 
by our Fathers. 

“Once again accept my thanks for your kindness, and sin- 


omrele sour trtend, “Henry W. Horrman. 


«“ Mas.-Gen. N. P. Bangs, U.S.A.” 
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Gov. Hicks in relation to election. Received November Ist, an- 


siwered at once by telegraph. 


{ State 
| arms. 


“STATE i MARYLAND. 


“Executive CHAMBER, 
“ Axnarorts, Oct. 26, 1861. 
“Mas.-Gen. N. P. Banks, U.8.A.: 

“My Dear Sin,—lI should have written at an earlier day, 
but delayed for return of Geo. W. Howard, who had been sent 
down the Potomac by Maj.-Gen. McClellan, and soon after his 
(H.’s) return the papers represented you to have gone with 
your forees into Virginia, Indeed I dislike to occupy a mo- 
ment of your closely oceupied time, and write now only be- 
cause I fee] it due from me in view of your uniform courtesy 
and kindness to me, of which I shall always entertain most 
grateful recollections. You will excuse me, T am sure, for sug- 
gesting the importauce of looking closely to Maryland until 
our élection is over, 6th November. 

“The Confederates will endeavor to effect something by 
which to operate on our elections. You may suppose, my dear 
sir, that I am anxious to have a killing majority rolled up 
against secessionizm. Not only am I and is Maryland deeply 
interested, but the Government is greatly coucerned. Will it 
be possible to have Col. Kenly’s regiment placed near Balti- 
more temporarily so as to save their vote? [bope so. I have 
the honor to be with very great respect, 

“Your ob’t servt., 
*Tno, H. Hrexs,” 


Order from Secretary of War and Gen. McClellan relative to 
the voting of Maryland troupe. 


hereby directed to grant three days’ furlough to the soldiers of 
the First, Second, and Third Regiments of Maryland Volun- 
| teers, all to return to duty on Thursday, November 7th. 
“Very respec'y, 
“*Simon CAMERON, 
* Sec'y of War.” 
“ Aeangvartrers ARMY oF THE Potomac, 
*“ WasnineTon, Oct, 29, 1861. 
“Official. J. Wiexrams, 
CASAL 


(Signed) 


Instructions from R. B, Marcy, chief of staff, concerning Mary- 
land elections. 
“ Heangvarrers Ary or THE Poromac, 
“Wasntnetox, Oct. 29, 1861. 

‘‘Generab,—There is an apprehension among Union citizens 
in many parts of Maryland of an attempt at interference with 
their rights of suffrage by disunion citizens on the occasion of 
the election to take place on the 6th of November next, In 
order to prevent this, the major-general commanding directs 
that you send detachments of a sufficient number of men to 
the different points in your vicinity where the elections are to 
he held to protect the Union yoters, and to see that no disunion- 
ists are allowed to intimidate them, or in any way to interfere 
with their rights. 

“Tle also desires you to arrest and holdin confinement till after 
| the election all disunionists who are known to have returned 
| from Virginia recently and who show themselves at the polls, 
and to guard effectually against any invasion of the peace and 
order of the elections. For the purpose of carrying out these 
instructions you are authorized to suspend the ‘habeas corpus.” 
Gen. Stone has received similar instructions to these. You will 


“ Heanqvantens Army or tie Potomac, 
“ WasntneTon, Get, 29, L861. 


“Mas.-Gen, N. P. Banks, Commanding, ete. : 
“GeNERAL,—Pursuant to directions from the Seeretary of 
War of the 25th instant, of which I inclose a copy, the major- 
general commanding directs that such soldiers of the First, 
Second, and Third Regiments of Maryland Volunteers as may 
be within the limits of your command receive furloughs for 
such a length of time as will enable them to reach the place 
whercin they may be entitled to volte by the 6th of November. 
Wherever it muy be necessary, in order to facilitate the presence 
of these men at their place of voting, to furnish them transpor- 
tation, it may be furnished. It ia desired that the most liberal 
and prompt circulation may be given to these instructions in 
order to secure with certainty the carrying into effect the design 
proposed. Sufficient time is to be allowed the soldiers thus 
furloughed to enable them to return after voting, without ex- 
ceeding the term fixed for their furlough ; but a prompt return 


please conter with him as to the particular points that each shall 
take the control of. 
“Tat, sir, very respectfally, 
“Your ob't serv’t, 
“R. B. Mancy, Chief of Staff. 
“To Mas.-Gey. N. P. Bayks, 
“ Commanding division, Muddy Branch, Md.” 


Gen. Shriver, Ivederick, on election districte in’ Frederick 


County. No answer. 


“Freperick, Noy. 1, 1861, 
“Grn. N. P. Banks: 

“My Dear Stn,—On wy return home to-night your favor of 
the 40th ult, was banded me by Capt. Stone. 

“In one county there are two or three distriets in which our 
friends apprehend interference by disloyal men on election-day. 
Thave consulted with some of our most reliable friends, and 
we all concur in the opinion that a hody of men thrown into 


is desired. 

“Whenever it may be necessary, the absent soldiers should 
be replaced for the time by other troops. 

“The general commanding desires that the receipt of this 
communication he acknowledged at once. 

“T have the honor to be, general, 

“Very respectfully, 
“Your obedient servant, 
“3. WILLIAMS, 
“ Asst, Adjt.-Genl.” 


“War DerartMent, 
“ Wasninaton, Oct. 28, 1861. 
“ Mas.-Gen. McCcecias, Commanding: 
‘‘Sin,—In order to have a full vote in Maryland at the 
coming election, Wednesday, November 6th, so that the legal 
voters may decide by their batlots all public questions, you are 


Frederick on Mouday and Tuesday next, and then divided into 
squads and placed in the different districts of the county on the 
day of election, will not only prevent disloyal men from inter- 
fering with and overawing our friends, but will have the addi- 
tional effect of keeping such men from the polls. Cavalry would 
answer better than infantry, as our county is divided into sey- 
enteen districts, and some of them twenty and twenty-five miles 
off in @ mountainous country. I would also suggest that what- 
ever force is sent here be placed under command of Capt. Stone, 
who seems fully to understand the duty to be performed. Inthe 
First Maryland Regiment, commanded by Col. Kenly, there are 
at least fifty men entitled to their votes in our county,—they 
are principally to be found in the company commanded by 
Capt, B. I. Schley,—we should be gratified to haye these men 
sent home to the election. 
“With great respect, I am very truly yours, 
*Kpwp. Sunriver.” 


THE FIRST YEAR OF THE CIVIL WAR. 


| 
Maj. Stoné, provost-marshul, Electionat Frederick. Received | against them. 


ith November. 


“United States Military Telegraph. Received Nov. 7, 1861. 
“Prom Frederick, Md. 
“To Mas.-Gux. N. P. Banks: 

“The election passed off quietly. Had all the ram-shops 
closed, Union majority in the city seven hundred (700), 
Union majority in the county twenty-seven hundred (2700), 
much exceeding the most sanguine expectations. Every district 
in the county gone Union. 


“HL. B, Sone, Provost-Marshal. 
“39, 78. Paid.” 


Report from Col, J. W. Geary concerning elections, ete. 


“Eneaupment Twenty-rcicutn Recixenr P, V. 
“ Point oF Rocks, Nov. 8, 1861, 
“Carr. R. Morris Corerann, 
* Aoting Assistant Adjutant-General : 

“Str,—Previous to the election « number of enemies to the 
Union in this State preliminated schemes for disturbing the 
peace of the various precincts. I had several of the most promin- 
ent actors in this, among whom was « candidate for senator, ar- 
rested before election, and held until to-day. I had detailments 
from various companies of my regiment, with proper officers, 
stutioned in Sandy Hook, Petersville, Jefferson, Urbana, New 


! 


Market, Buckeystown, Frederick City, and other places wherethe | 


polls were held. Owing to the presence of the troops everything 


progressed quietly, and J am happy to report.a Union victory _ 


in every place within my jurisdiction. Some of the Maryland 
troops visited the polls with their muskets, which TI directed to 
be given up, to be returned at the expiration of their furloughs, 
mostly dating until to-day. A few days previous to election, 
bodies of cavalry, equipped, varying in numbers from fifty to 
several hundred, were visible in and about Harper's Ferry, and 
several encampments were seen in the direction of Charlestown. 
They gave every evidence of the intention of a combined 
attack upon our force in that neighborbood. During Monday 
their action was openly insolent, and their preparations and 
activity indicated that an attack was imminent, Dragoons 
rode about the town, and women were seen leaving with 
bundles for the direction of Bolivar and Charlestown. 

A cannon was also brought into the town. 

“A few shots were fired across the river at a group of my 
officers standing near the canal bridge, and my upper pickets, 
nearly opposite the Virginia Ore-Banks, were fired upon by 
ubout twenty-five cavalry, but fortunately without effect. 

“T had issued orders not to engage them until their move- 
ments would assume a shape by which we could find them in a 
force guaranteeing a battle, meanwhile deluding them into an 
idea of our incapacity to defend ourselves. 

“Upon receipt of the news of the gathering of their forces, 
on Monday evening, with » detachment of picked men and a 
gun of the battery, [ went to Harper’s Ferry, and before day- 
light had the gun placed in a position on Maryland Heights to 
command both Harper's Ferry and Bolivar, and then posted 
my detachment at intervals, concealed, opposite the Virginia 
Ore-Banks, where numbers of rebel cavalry were seen for days 
previous, A most vigilant watch was kept from all these points, 
but the town was perfectly deserted and quiet, and only a smull 
body of men appeared opposite the infantry post, who were put 
to flight by a few shots. 

“The presence of my men encouraged a great number of 


Union men to yote, who otherwise would not have done so _ 


through fear of molestation. 
“Harper's Ferry is now avoided by the rebels, either from 
change of intention or fear of demonstrations being made 
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On the evening of my departure 1 number of 
the enemy were seen half-way up the mountain opposite Point 
of Rocks, T had one of the guns taken down, and fired several 
shells among them, which put them to flight without an an- 
swering shot. 

“T have reliable authority from Leesburg that many of the 
troops at that point have been called off in the direction of 
Lewinsville, at or near which pluce it is the intention of the 
rebels to give battle to our troops. The same authority informs 


| me that a large number of troops have been withdrawn from 


Manassas and sent to Charleston, under the personal command 
of Beauregard. T have information that there is but one regi- 
ment at Leesburg. If it is desirable to take the place, this 
would be a favorable opportunity to do so. 
“Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
“Jno. W, Geary, 

“ Col. Twenty-eighth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteers, com- 

manding post,” 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE FIRS£ YEAR OF THE CIVIL WAR. 


Organizing Maryland Troops in Defense of the Union—Picket 
Firing on the Potomac—Evacuation of Harper's Ferry—In- 
yasion of Virginia—Rattle of Leesburg—The Federal De- 
feat at Manassaz—Jackson’s Brilliant Campaign in the 
Valley—Marylanders in the Union Army—Devotion of the 
People to the Union—Enrolling Officers, 

WHILE these events in the civil and political history 
of the State were in progress, war between the sections 
had been recognized as inevitable, and military prepara- 
tions actively commenced on both sides. Owing to the 
unsettled condition of affairs in Maryland, Governor 
Hicks did not comply with President Lincoln’s first 
eall for troops until the 14th of May, when he 
issued a proclamation “calling for four regiments of 
volunteers for three months, to serve within the 
limits of Maryland or for the defense of the capital 
of the United States, and not to serve beyond the 
limits aforesaid.” In consequence of the delay and 
the short time they were to serve, the government 
did not accept any of the three months’ men offered 
by the State, but on the 3d of May the President 
ealled for forty-two thousand and thirty-four volun- 
teers, to serve for three years, and a large number who 
had enlisted under the first call immediately joined 
companies that were enlisting under the second.’ 


1 Tmmediately after the President's call was issued, John R. 
Kenly, then a prominent member of the Baltimore bar, and a 
number of other citizens of the State, proceeded to organize 
military companies for the support of the Federal government, 
By the 14th of May two full regiments were organized and 
placed under the command of Brig.-Gen. Kenly (Maryland 
Militia). Tn consequence of the short term for which they 
were called upon to serve they were declined by the govern- 
ment, and on the 16th of May, 1861, they were disbanded by 
Gen. Kenly, with his thanks for “taking up arms for the 
maintenance of the Union.” 
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Under this call Hon. James Cooper, of Frederick | 
City, was appointed by the War Department a briga- 
dier-general, and assigned to the duty of raising and 
organizing the volunteers of the State. Recruiting 
offices were immediately opened in Baltimore and 
elsewhere, and vigorous measures instituted for the 
enlistment of men. In a short time the First Mary- 
land Regiment was organized, and Col. Johu R. Kenly, 
a gallant soldier of the Mexican war, was appointed 
its commander, and at once proceeded to put it into 
condition for active service. Company H of this 
regiment, commanded by Capt. Benjamin H. Schley, 
was formed by the consolidation of two detachments 
of about equal strength,—one raised by Capt. Schley 
at Frederick, and the other by Capt. William H. Taylor 
at Baltimore. On Sunday evening, July 7th, the 
First took its departure from Baltimore, under com- 
mand of Licut.-Col. Dushane, accompanied by Gen, 
Cooper, and proceeded by rail to Frederick City. A 
mareh of eight miles over the Western turnpike on 
the afternoon of the 8th brought the regiment to its 
first bivouac, near Middletown. The next night, after 
a march of sixteen miles, it bivouacked on Antietam 
Creek, beyond Boonsboro’, and on the 10th marched 
to Downsville, Washington Co., where it encamped. 
Col. Kenly resumed command of the regiment at 
this place on the 16th of July, and on the 23d the 
First moved its camp to Williamsport, three miles 
distant. About this time several of the companies 
were detached and stationed at different points along 
the Potomac, from Williamsport to the mouth of the 
Antietam, to guard the fords and ferries of’ the river; | 
and although some of these posts were several times 
attacked, especially that opposite Shepherdstown, Va., 
they were maintained, and no successful crossing by 
the Confederates was effected while the First Mary- 
land remained at these points. 

In the mean time other regiments and “ home 
guards” were organized in various sections of the 
State, and were soon in active service. 

The Southern sympathizers were not idle; finding 


that they could not succeed in securing the secession 
of the State, they determined that Maryland should not 
be wholly unrepresented in the Confederate armies. 
Large numbers of volunteers flocked to the Southern 
colors, and were enrolled in the Confederate service, 
among whom were Capt. Bradley T. Johnson, of 
Frederick, who, on the 8th of May, 1861, joined the 
Confederate forces at Harper’s Ferry with a company 
which be had raised in his native county." 


1On the following day a body of thirty-seven men under 
Capt. Henry Wellmore, another of nineteen under Capt. Price, 
and another of about eighty under Capt. C. CG. Edclin, passed 


On the 23d of May a sharp skirmish occurred at 
McCoy's Ferry, on the Potomac, about a mile and a 
half above the Four Locks. The Virginia side of the 
river was guarded by the Virginians from Camp Allen, 
opposite Williamsport, under Col. Allen, and the Mary- 
land side by the home guard of Clear Spring. The 
Virginians were anxious to capture the ferry-boat, carry 
it to the opposite side of the river, and thus secure pos- 
sessios of the ferry. On the 22d of May, Col. Allen 
commanded some of his men to take the ferry-boat that 
night at any risk, and the attempt was made about 
two o'clock Thursday morning, The Clear Spring 
Guards had retired to a house in the vicinity, but 
had been there only a few minutes when one of them 
thought he heard the sound of oars or of setting-poles. 
He ran out, and saw a half-dozen men in the ferry- 
boat making for the Virginia shore. He gave the 
alarm, and the guards spravg to their arms and rushed 
out to the bank. ‘They hailed the Confederates three 
times but received no answer, when the command was 
given to fire. The Confederate troops in the boat 
returned the fire. Again the guards fired, and again 
it was returned, when the Confederates, thinking it 
was getting a little too hot, jumped into a skiff which 
they had with them and made for Virginia, leaving 
the ferry-boat to float down the river. 

The morning fog was rising on the river, and the 
guards could not see how much damage was done; 
but it is supposed that one of the Confederate soldiers 
was killed and another wounded, as ove of their num- 
ber seemed to be missing, and when they left the skiff 
one was heard to say to a comrade, “Jim, can you 
get out without help?’ Not one of the guards was 
injured. The boat was recaptured and taken to a 
place of safety on the Maryland side of the Potomac. 
Another skirmish occurred at Lemon's Ferry on the 
Ist of June. Camp Allen was broken up on the last 
day of May, but two companies of Confederates were 
left to guard the ferry. These retired on the same 
night, and on Saturday morning a company of Con- 
federate cavalry and a company of riflemen were sent 
with orders to sink the ferry-boat. 

The cavalry left about nine o'clock, and the rifle 
company (Capt. Patrick's) proceeded to sink the 
boat. They had accomplished their design before it 
was discovered on the opposite shore. As soon as it 


through Frederick on their way to join the Southern forces at 
Harper's Ferry. On the 13th, about one o'clock at night, a 
train of two or three cars, filled with Federal troops from the 
Relay House, arrived in Frederick. The officer in charge, in 
company with several citizens of Frederick, visited the barracks 
sod reconnoitred the position, but returned soon after to the 
Relay House with his command, which did not leave the cars. 
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was discovered that they had sunk the boat, an officer | menced operations to recapture it. With this view a 


of the Williamsport Guards stepped to the shore and 
commanded the Virginians to leave the boat in twenty 
minutes, or he would fire upon them. The twenty 
minutes passed; the fire was opened and returned. 
@apt. Patrick sent a dispatch for aid. A brisk fire 
was kept up, the balls whistling over the men’s heads, 
till some seventy shots were exchanged. A few 
splinters were knocked from the bridge and trees, but 
no one was injured. The Union men saw that they 


were Wasting ammunition, of which they had but little, | 


and the firing ceased. Soon the Virginia cavalry 
were seen coming back down the turnpike at full speed. 
Tt was known that the Confederates had artillery and 
thousands of soldiers at no great distance. Soon after 
dinner the Virginia soldiers were seen to enter the 
ferry-boat and lighten her; soon she floated again. 
Some soldiers were put on board, and also three of 
the ferryman’s sons, and they began to- make their 
way down the river. It was evident that they in- 
tended to take her aronnd to Falling Waters. The 
presence of the ferryman’s three boys in the boat, 
who had been pressed into the service, prevented the 
Federals from firing into her; they were unwilling to 
kill them, so the boat passed on. She had proceeded 
about a quarter of a mile, when a squad of the guards 
started in pursuit. The Virginia soldiers ran the 
boat against the Virginia bank and fled to the woods 
near by. Under a flag of truce (in the form of a 
man stripped to the skin and swimming the river), a 
message was sent to them that they could take the 
boat no farther except at their peril. Reinforcements 
were then sent down to the Virginia soldiers with axes 
to cut the boat in pieces, when they were again in- 
formed that the first man who entered the boat with 
an axe in his hand would be shot dead on the spot. 
Under these circumstances the Confederate captain 
deemed it advisable to take the boat back to the 
ferry and sink her there." 

On the 24th of May the first forward movement of 
the Federal forces from Washington took place under 
the command of Gen. J. K. F. Mansfield. The entire 
force, consisting of thirteen thousand men, proceeded to 
cross the Potomac, and took possession of Alexandria 
and all the heights which commanded Washington on 
the Virginia side of the river. The Confederates hay- 
ing oceupied Harper's Ferry in large foree, under com- 
mand of Gen. Joseph . Johnston, the Federals com- 


10n the 5th of June, —— Rench, a young man about 
twenty-three years of age, visited Williamsport on business, 
nod becoming involved in an altercation with some members of 
the Home Guard, fired upon them, when they returned his fire, 
killing him instantly. 


| 


large force was collected at Chambersburg, Pa., under 
Maj.-Gen. W. H. Keim. On the 2d of June, Maj.- 
Gen. Robert Patterson took command of this force, 
and soon after, with an army of ten or twelve thou- 
sand men, made a forward movement by way of 
Hagerstown towards Harper's Ferry, while another 
force moved up the north bank of the Potomac from 
the District of Columbia. Gen. Patterson’s command 
reached Hagerstown on Saturday, the 15th of June, 
the First Pennsylvania Regiment, under Col. Yohe, 
forming the advance, and being followed by the 
Second Pennsylvania, under Col. Stambaugh, the 


| Seventh Regiment, Col. Irwin, the Highth Regiment, 


Col. Emley, aceompanied by Gen. Williams and staff, 
the Tenth Regiment, Col. Meredith, and the Scott 
Legion, Col. Gray. At the same time a large force, 
under Gen, Cadwallader, passed down the Greencastle 
turnpike to Williamsport. Col. Yohe'’s, with the 
Third and Twenty-fourth Pennsylvania Regiments, 
encamped on the lands of Mr. Hunter, a short dis- 
tance below Funkstown ; the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Pennsylvania Regiments, Col. Starkweather's Wis- 
cousin Regiment, the Eleventh Pennsylvania, and the 
Fourth Connecticut encamped in a field on the Balti- 
more turnpike belonging to Jonathan Hager, about a 
mile and a half from Hagerstown ; while another por- 
tion of the army encamped near the College of St. 
James, where it remained only one night, moving the 
next day to Williamsport for the purpose of crossing 
the Potomac. Near the Franklin Railroad, just be- 
yond the suburbs of Hagerstown, Capt. Doubleday 
and his men of Fort Sumter renown encamped, and 
attracted quite a large share of public attention. Maj.- 
Gen. Patterson and staff occupied the Hagerstown 
Female Seminary as the headquarters of the army. 
The court hall at Hagerstown was occupied as a guard- 
house, and the market-house and town hall were used for 
the storage of munitions and provisions. The Hagers- 
town Academy and the county hall were subsequently 
converted into hospitals. The large field belonging to 
the estate of Michael Hammond, on the southwestern 
suburbs of Hagerstown, was used as a sort of wagon- 
yard by the government. Speaking of these first stir- 
ring scenes of the war, a contemporaneous account 
says, “ Our town and surrounding neighborhood re- 
semble a vast military camp. Soldiers are seen in every 
street, and guards on almost every corner. Compan- 
ies are constantly parading, and strains of music are 
wafted to the ear on every breeze. On the Sabbath 
long lines of bristling bayonets glittered in our streets, 
and the peals of church-bells blended with the stir- 
ring notes of the drum and fife, presenting a striking 
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contrast with the order and quietude which usually 
mark the holy day in our midst." The troops were 
hospitably entertained by the citizens of Hagerstown, 
and many substantial attentions were shown both off- 
cers and privates.’ 

As Gen. Patterson’s forces approached Harper’s 
Ferry the Confederates cvacuated the Maryland 
Heights, which they had for some time occupied, 
and where they had some artillery mounted, and 
fell back to their main body on the Virginia side 
of the river. On the 15th of June, Gen. John- 
ston, atter deciding that Harper's Ferry was un- 
tenable, evacuated it and retreated towards Win- 
chester. Before leaving the place he destroyed the 
fine bridge over the Potomac, the government build- 
ings, and forty-six locomotives and over three hundred 
cars, valued at five hundred thousand dollars, belong- 
ing to the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 
road bridge at Martinsburg was also destroyed. 

Col, Wallace with the Eleventh Indiana Regiment 
was stationed at Cumberland, and on the 18th of June 
intelligence was received that a force of from three to 
five thousand Confederate troops were in Romney, and 
were about to march upon Cumberland. Intense ex- 
citement was created by the news, the Continentals 
and Union Home Guards were called to arms, dis- 
patches were sent to the various military organizations 
of the county for aid, and every preparation was made 
for defense. A military company from Frostburg, 
under Maj. Ff. A. Mason, another under Col. Petrie, 
from Wellersburg, Pa., and others from Grantsville, 
Centreville, and Bedford, responded promptly to the 
call, but the report proved to be false, and there was 
no necessity for their services.* 


1A. TH. Hager, of Hagerstown, equipped his colored servant, 
Dan Fox, eighteen years of age, and made @ present of his ser 
vices to Col. W. II. Irwin, of the Seventh Pennsylvania Regi- 
ment, for an indefinite period, or as long as the war should 
last. 

? On the arrival of the Rhode Island regiment in Frederick 
City, in Jane, 1561, an attempt was made to mob the office of 
the Herald, which was supposed to sympathize with the South, 
The prompt intervention of Col. Burnside and other officers 
saved the office from destruction. 

* Cumberland was very much exposed to the dashes of the en- 
terprising Confederate commands that operated in the counties 
south of it. Many were the panics produced by movements of 
Tmboden, Jenkins, Neil, and others, to say nothing of those of 
“ Stonewall’ Jackson still further south. For some reason or 
other the military authorities never ¢onsidered the city of suf- 
ficient importance to be held at much hazard, but to be evacu- 
ated whenever anything like danger impended. 

On the 26th of August, 1861, the bells of the city commenced 
ringing in lively metre. Soon the old ery of “ The Confederates 
are coming!” was beard. At the intersection of Baltimore and 
George Street, in the northern part of the city, Capt. H. Clay 


The rail- 


During the latter part of June the first division of 
Gen. Patterson's army, with the exception of Col, 
Burnside’s Rhode Island regiment and battery, and 
the Second and Third United States Infantry, which 
had been sent to Washington, was quartered on the 
banks of the Potomae, at Williamsport and its vicin- 
ity. Of the second division, which had encamped 
near Funkstown and Hagerstown, Col. Yohe's regi- 
ment was at Frederick, and Col. Owens’, Col. John- 
son's, and Col. Oakford’s regiments, commanded by 
Brig.-Gen. Negley, were at Sharpsburg, where they 
had been sent to occupy the Maryland Heights oppo- 
site the Ferry, Company F, Fourth United States 
Artillery, with six batteries, commanded by Capt. 
Perkins, was encamped on the Agricultural Fair- 
grounds, near Hagerstown. On the 20th of June, 
Maj. Doubleday, who had also been encamped near 
Hagerstown, marched to Williamsport, where he 
placed his batteries in position to command the oppo- 
site side of the river.‘ 

On the 21st of June the following special order, 
No. 42, was issued by Col. Burnside from Camp 
Sprague, the headquarters of the First Regiment of 
Rhode Island Volunteers : 


“The colonel commanding the First Regiment Rhode Island 
Volunteers would hereby acknowledge the kindness and gener- 
osity of the citizens of Greencastle, Pa., Williamsport, Hagers- 
town, Boonsboro’, and Middletown, Md., as shown by the very 
cordial reception given to the command. Particular thanks 


are due to the citizens of Frederick City, Md., for the hearty 


welcome which they extended, and the lavish hospitality which 
they dispensed, to the regiment. Their good will is fully re 
ciprocated, and their kindness will long be gratefully remem- 
bered.” 


his company of some seventy-five men in line of battle, and 
awaited the approach of the enemy. 2 

A reconnoitring party was sent out to carefully feel the 
enemy, and ascertain his foree and whereabouts. The supposed 
Coufederates were to be seen on the hill beyond Col, J. G. Lynn’s 
residence manceuvring; still they catme no closer, The recon- 
noitring party came back and reported that the supposed Con- 
federates were about fifty German Catholic priests (who were 
then located at Sts. Peter and Paul’s Churches) taking their datly 
exercive | The harmless priests thereafter selected quite another 
direction for their recreation and innocent, manceuyring.— 
Lowdermilh, 

$On the 19th of June, Hon. Richard H. Alvey, of Hagers- 
town, and now one of the associate judges of the Maryland 
Court of Appeals, was arrested by order of Gen, Patterson; on 
the 12th of July, John W. Baughman, of Frederick, was ar- 
rested by the Federal authorities; on the 26th of August, Sen- 
ator Thomas J. McKaig, of Allegany, and other prominent 
citizens of the county, were arrested, 

On the 2d of July, Silas Hines, a citizen of Robrersville, 
Washington Co., was shot and killed by a Federal picket near 
Keedysville, Mr. Hines was challenged by the sentinel, but 
either did not hear the summons or did not understand it, and, 


Hagen, of the Third West Virginia Regiment, (Federal), formed | failing to halt, was fired upon and killed. 
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On the 2dof J aly; Maj.-Gen. Patterson's division was 
put in motion with a view of proceeding to Martins- 
burg. Early in the morning the advance column, 
consisting of Capt. McMullen’s Rangers, the Phila- 
delphia City Troop, Col. Thomas’ United States Cav- 
alry, Maj. Perkins’ battery, and the First Wisconsin 
and Eleventh Pennsylvania Regiments, commanded 
by Cols. Starkweather and Jarrett, the whole accom- 


panied by Maj.-Gen. Patterson and staff, crossed the | 


Potomac at Williamsport, and moved in the direction 
of Martinsburg, leaving the main body to follow by 
easy stages. About four anda half miles from the 
river an engagement occurred between the Wederal 
advance and a body of Confederates, which continued 
for about half an hour, the latter finally abandoning 
the field. 

On the following day the Federal forces entered and 
occupied Martinsburg. 

In the mean time the army in front of Washington 
was organized, and preparations were made for an ad- 
yance against the Confederate forces collected at Man- 
assas, Accordingly, on the 16th of July a forward 
movement was begun, and the “Grand Army” in four 
divisions, under the command of Maj.-Gen. Irwin 
McDowell, took up its line of march for Fairfax and 
Manassas. MeDowell’s force consisted of about sixty 
thousand men. On the 21st of July the opposing 
forces met, and foucht the celebrated battle of Bull Run, 
or Manassas. ‘he result of this engagement naturally 
produced the greatest consternation among the friends 
of the Union in Western Maryland, and as soon as the 
first feeling of alarm had subsided active measures were 
taken to provide for the general defense. Immediately 
after the battle Maj.-Gen. George B. McClellan, who 
had been operating in Western Virginia, was assigned 
to the command of the Federal forces in and around 
Washington and Northeastern Virginia, Upon taking 
command of the army Gen. McClellan at once pro- 
ceeded to strengthen the defenses. of Washington, and 
the small remnant of Patterson’s army was removed to 
the Maryland side of the Potomae, and reinforced from 
time to time by new troops. Maj.-Gen. N. P. Banks 
was assicned to this division of the army, which was 
posted in the vicinity of Poolesville, with picket-lines 
extending along the banks of the Potomac from Har- 
per's Ferry to Georgetown. The Federal forces also 
oceupied the Maryland shore of the Potomac below 
Washington, the lines being gradually extended 
towards the mouth of the river. In front of this line 
the Confederates were posted in strong force, con- 
stantly threatening an attack, and making movements 
which required vigilant watching and counter-move- 
ments on the part of the Federal forces. Frequent 


Sirus ae between the pickets and recon- 
noitring and foraging parties of the two armies, with 
Various success and more or less loss. 

On the 19th of July, Hon. Francis Thomas was 
authorized to provide for the organization of four regi- 
ments of the loyal citizens, resident on both sides of 
the Potomac River from the Monoeacy to the western 
boundary of Maryland, for the protection of the 
canal, and of the property and persons of loyal citizens 
of the neighborhood, “to be stationed in the vicinity 
whilst in the service.” A few days later, on the 26th 
of July, the government accepted Mr. Thomas’ offer 
of four companies of cavalry, one to be attached to 
each of the four regiments of infantry, This force 
was designated as the Potomac Home Brigade, and 
was rapidly organized after the battle of Manassas. 

In August the President appointed Wim. P. Mauls- 
bury colonel, Chas. E. Trail lieutenant-colonel, and 
Lewis P. Fiery, of Washington County, major of the 
First Regiment of the Potomac Home Brigade, seven 
companies of which were mustered into service and 
encamped in August near the turnpike, about a mile 
and a half north of Frederick. 

The organization of the brigade proceeded with 
equal spirit and energy in other parts of Western 
Maryland, and by the 17th of August eight com- 
panies had been raised in Allegany, and others were 
being rapidly formed.’ 

Although the Home Brigade was not intended to 
be employed outside of the State, it did not insist 
upon its exemption from foreign duty, and frequently 
rendered good service outside of the sphere assigned 
it. An opportunity of proving their mettle was soon 
presented, and the result showed that the Home Bri- 
gade was composed of no mere holiday soldiers. On 
the 23d of August, Capt. James D. Roberts, with 
forty men of Company B of the Second Infantry, 
marched from Oldtown, Md., to Springfield, Va., 
where a sharp skirmish took place with some fifty or 
sixty of the enemy, in which the company behaved 
with great gallantry and steadiness, three of the com- 
mand being slightly wounded. These were the first 
Marylanders to shed their blood for the Union. Three 


1 On the 23d of August, Mr. Thomas arriv wad in Cilmberland, 
and addressed a meeting of the citizens on the subject of the 
formation of a regiment for the Potomac Home Brigade. In 
the course of bis address he was interrupted by a Southern 
sympathizer, who was attacked und beaten by the crowd, which 
then proceeded to wreck the office of the Alfeganian, the editor 
of which had interposed in behalf of the person assaulted. The 
crowd also visited the residence of Senator MeKaig, breaking 
the windows, ete. On the following morning an attempt was 
made about seven miles west of Cumberland to wreck the train 
on which Mr. Thomas was traveling, and shots were fired into 
it, but fortunately without effect. 
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days later another detachment of the same company 
was sent over the river to prevent the destruction of 
the property of a loyal citizen named Croagan, and 
attacked and pursued the enemy to Blue’s House, 
where they made their eseape. 

On the 20th of September a skirmish occurred be- 
tween the Confederates at Shepherdstown and the 
Vederal forces on the Maryland side of the river, 
under Capt. David Souders. Capt. Souders planted 
two pieces of artillery opposite Shepherdstown and 
fired several shots into the place. His fire was an- 
swered on the following morning by the Confederates, 
but the citizens fearing the Federal forces would be 
reinforced and the town destroyed, requested a cessa- 
tion of the firing. Capt. Wilson, of the First Mary- 
land, crossed the river and had an interview with the 
mayor of the town, when it was agreed that no more 


firing should take place at that point by either party." | 


No engagement of any magnitude took place 
in the fall of 1861 until the battle of Ball's Bluff, 
or Leesburg, which occurred on the 21st of October. 
In this affair one-half of the Federal foree which 
crossed the Potomac under the command of Col. 
Baker to attack. the Confederates never returned. 
Many were shot while in the water, many were 
drowned, many surrendered, and others succeeded 
in swimming to. Harrison's Island. In this battle 
no Maryland troops were engaged; but on the 22d 
of October the First Maryland Regiment, which 


1Qn the 23d of September, Capt. Waltemyer, with about 
forty members of Company B, First Maryland Regiment, pro- 
ceeded to Boonsboro’ and seized the arms belonging to the 
Boonsboro’ Guards, which had disbanded some time before. 
About the 20th of September, John Marrow, of Sharpsburg, a 
member of Capt. Cronise’s company of the Home Brigade, was 
accidentally killed at Frederick by one of his comrades. 

On the 21st of September the Union Washington County 
Convention assembled in Hagerstown. Hon. Daniel Weisel 
was elected president, Michael Newcomer and Henry W. Dellin- 
er, vice-presidents, and Isanc Nesbitt and Joseph O'Neal, seere- 
Addresses were delivered by John V. L. Findley and 
others, and strong war resolutions adopted. On the 24th of 
September, Messrs. Bradford and Maffitt, Unconditional Union 
candidates for Governor and Comptroller, delivered political 
addresses at Hagerstown to a Jarge meeting, at which Capt. 
Elias Davis, of Boonsboro’, presided, with Capt, George Shryock, 
of Hagerstown, and Alexander Shafer, of Williameport, os vice- 
presidents, and Col, Henry W. Dellinger, of Clear Spring, as 
On the 50th of September Dr. Charles Maegill, of 
Hagerstown, was arrested hy Capt. Waltemyer, of the First 
Maryland Regiment, and after being taken to the headquarters 
of Col. Kenly, at Williamsport, was sent North on the follow- 
On the 23th of September, Messrs. Bradford and 
Maflitt addressed a large Union meeting at Cumberland, 

Noy. 19, (861, Charles J. Brown, second lieutenant in Capt. 
Faithful's company of the First Maryland Regiment, Home 
Brigade, stationed at Frederick, was promoted to the captaincy 
of Company K. 


tarier. 


secretury. 


ing day, 
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was then stationed at Darnestown, Montgomery Co., 
received orders to reinforce the command of Brig.-Gen. 
C. P. Stone at Wdward's Ferry. Upon their arrival 
they were directed to man the boats and rescue the 
brigade of Gen, Gorman, which had been sent over 
the Potomae to act in conjunetion with Col. Baker's 
command, and which was in momentary danger of 
being cut to pieces or captured. Notwithstanding the 
river was very high, the current strong, and the wind 
blowing a gale, these brave men almost alone, with 
eoal-boats worked with poles, brought out of the jaws 
of danger and death a whole brigade. All night long 
they worked diligently to bring off those whom folly 
had sent to the Virginia side of the river, and this too 
when troops from other States refused to perform so 
dangerous a service. Col. Kenly in his official report 
of the affair concludes with the remark: ‘I feel it to 
be a duty to say that the soldiers of the First Mary- 
land Regiment of Infantry saved numbers of our army 
from destruction or capture. Iam very proud of that 
The First Maryland Regiment re- 
mained in the vicinity of Edward's Ferry until the 
26th of October, when it returned to Darnestown. 
During the night of October 25th the Second 
| Maryland Infantry, under Col. Thomas Johns, with 
Capt. Viery's company of cavalry, were concentrated 
at North Branch bridge on the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad, and early the following morning marched in 
the direction of Romney, Va., to co-operate with a 
force from New Creek (now Keyser) under Gen. Kel- 
ley in an attack on the Confederates at Romney. 
Passing through Frankfort, the column arrived ata 
point one and a half miles from Springfield, where it 
had a slight skirmish with the enemy, losing two men 
severely wounded. After a short delay the march 
was continued through Springfield, distant twenty 
miles from Cumberland, to the Chain bridge over the 
| South Branch of the Potomac, seven miles below 
Romney. Here the enemy was discovered strongly 
intrenched on a wooded eminence immediately front- 
ing the bridge on the opposite side of the river. A 
brisk fire at once commenced. After skirmishing 
across the river about half an hour, Col. Johns deter- 
mined to force the passage of the bridge. Capt. Alex- 
ander Shaw, of Company A, who had the advance, 
was, with his company, directed to lead the way at a 
double-quick step, supported by the remainder of the 
regiment. The company moved promptly, and when 
about half-way across the bridge discovered the floor- 
ing torn up and its further progress stopped. The 
enemy on seeing the movement opened fire by volley, 
killing one man (Private Andrew Hewes) and wound- 
' ing six, and causing the company to seek shelter be- 


night's work.” 
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hind the pillars and abutments of the bridge. After 
some further skirmishing, and not hearing the firing 
of Gen. Kelley’s column for an hour, Col. Johns con- | 
cluded Romney had been taken and the object of his | 
movement—to create a diversion in Gen. Kelley's 
favor—accomplished. He therefore withdrew his 
‘command to Old Town, twenty-five miles distant. The 
next day it returned to Cumberland. 

Tn this affair Company B, Potomac Home Brigade 
Cavalry, commanded by Capt. Fiery, rendered very effi- 
cient service by drawing the fire of the enemy from the 
infantry at the bridge. 

On the 11th of November the regiment marched 
from Cumberland to Old Town, whence the several 
companies were distributed along the line of the Bal- | 
timore and Ohio Railroad at Green Spring, Little 
Cacapon, Great Cacapon, Springfield, and Paw Paw. 
Headquarters were established at Green Spring. Capt. 
Viery’s company was placed at Green Spring and | 
Springfield. 

The Third Brigade of Gen. Banks’ army, Gen. 
Williams commanding, arrived in Frederick Dee. 
9, 1861, and encamped near the hamlet of Fair- 
view, three miles out on the Hagerstown turnpike. 
The brigade, regimental supply, and baggage-trains 
followed immediately in the rear of the regiments. 
The First and Second Brigades, commanded by Gens. 


Abercrombie and Hamilton, arrived respectively on 


Tuesday (December 3d) and Wednesday (December | 
4th). The former encamped on the Monocacy and 


Baltimore turnpike, and the latter on the Monocacy, 


near Ijamsville, both from four to five miles from 
Frederick. ‘Two cavalry companies and the artillery 
battalion under Capt. Best, of the Fourth ‘United 
States, arrived about the same time, 

Gen. Banks’ headquarters were in the spacious 
mansion of Bradley 'T. Johuson, then absent in the 
Confederate army. It had been unoccupied, except 
by his servants, since his departure. ‘The only troops 
that were located in the city were Gen. Banks’ body- 
guard, composed of the Zouaves d'Afrique and Com- 
pany A, Capt. Fitzsimmons, and Company K of the 
Allen Cavalry. 

The First Maryland Regiment, under Col. Kenly, 
went into winter quarters about four miles west of 
Frederick City, but on the night of December 18th, 
Col. Kenly was directed to proceed with his command 
towards Sharpsburg or Williamsport, as he might 
deem advisable, to repel a threatened advance of the 
Confederates into Maryland. The regiment started 
from its camp at midvight, and after a very rapid 
march reached Williamsport at ten A.M. Believing | 
the enemy were moving farther up the river, the col- | 


onel pushed on with his regiment, and established his 
headquarters at the Four Locks, a point midway be- 
tween Williamsport and Hancock. 

The several companies were now again distributed 
along the Potomac for the protection of the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Canal, aud to guard the fords and fer- 
ries of the river. , They were posted as follows: Com- 
panies B, C, D, FE, and G, at the Four Locks; Com- 
pany F, at Dam No.5; Company A, at Cherry Run; 
Company I, at old Fort Frederick ; and Companies I 
and KX, near Vogel's Ferry, opposite Little George 
Town, Va. This assignment (with the exception of 
Company F, transferred from Dam No. 5 to No. 4) 
remained unchanged until the night of Jan. 7, 1862, 
when, in obedience to orders from Gen. Lander, com- 
manding the United States forces at Haneock, Col. 
Kenly started with Companies A, B, C, E, G, and I, 
and marched to Hancock, where he arrived in time to 
render valuable assistance to the besieged garrison, 
and, with the other reinforcements that had been sent, 


_ prevented the surrender of the town, which had been 


demanded by Gen. “ Stonewall” Jackson. This 
march over the North Mountain was made on one of 
the coldest nights of midwinter, through a severe 
storm of sleet and snow, and Col. Kenly received the 
commendation and warm thanks of Gen. Lander for 
the succor afforded his command by the timely arri- 
val of the battalion of the First Maryland. 

After the retreat of the Confederates from before 
Hancock, the headquarters of the regiment were es- 
tablished at Millstone Point, five miles east of the 
former town, and the following distribution of the 
companies was made, viz.: A, B, E, and G, at Mill- 
stone Point; D, at old Fort Frederick; F, at Four 
Locks; H, at Cherry Run; I, at Bevyan’s Hill; K, 
at Licking Creek bridge; and ©, at Bauer's school- 
house. During the whole of the winter of 1861 and 
1862 frequent attempts were made by the Confeder- 
ates to drive the companies and detachments of the 
regiment from their posts on the river, and several 
spirited engagements took place between them, espe- 
cially at old Fort Frederick, Cherry Run, and Dam 
No. 5, but in every instance the Confederates failed 
to accomplish their purpose.’ 

Companies A, ©, and D, Potomac Home Brigade, 
spent the fall in camp at Frederick, perfecting them- 
selves in cavalry tactics. In December they moved to 
Williamsport, and were employed in doing picket duty 
along the Maryland side of the Potomac, and watch- 
ing the Confederate pickets under Ashby on the op- 
posite bank. 


1 Kirkley’s “ Historical Record of the First Regiment.” 


During the same month the Confederates, under 
Gen. T. J. (Stonewall) Jackson, moved from Win- 
chester into Jefferson and Berkeley Counties, Va., tore 
up and removed the rails of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad between Harper's Ferry and North Moun- 
tain, and made several attempts to render the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Canal useless by breaking the dams 
from which it is fed. These attempts brought on 
some heavy skirmishing along the river. 

On the 6th of December, Capt. G. P. Robinson's 
company of Lamon's regiment, which afterwards be- 
came Company C of the Third Maryland, exchanged 
compliments with smal] parties of the Confederates at 
Dam No, 5 and Back Creek. 

Next day a larger Confederate foree, infantry and 
artillery, made its appearance at the dam, and com- 
menced throwing shell and shot at the work as well 
as the houses on the Maryland shore. 

Capt. Robinson’s company answered with musketry, 
and the firing continued until dusk. A small detach- 
ment of this company, under Lieut. Day, was on 
picket at Faulkwell's Ferry, where an incessant firing 
was kept up all day and throughout the night. 

At the dam musketry firing recommenced about 
9 p.m. on the part of the Confederates, the object 
of which was to cover a party endeavoring to destroy 
the cribs of the structure. Capt. Robinson's men re- 
sponded, and the firing was continued until past 
midnight. 

At dawn of the 8th the Confederates resumed the 
throwing of shot and shell across the dam, and also 
opened artillery at Faulkwell’s Ferry. At the dam 
the Confederates succeeded in setting fire to and de- 
stroying a barn owned by John Sterling. Mr. Stan- 
hope’s dwelling-house, near by, had been burned to 
the ground the previous day. 

Firing at both places was kept up all day, with but 
little intermission on either side, The force at the 
dam had been strengthened during the night of the 
7th by a company of the Thirteenth Massachusetts 
from Williamsport. 

Before daylight of the 9th the Confederates with- 
drew without accomplishing their designs on the 
canal. 

Later in the month, Jackson made a stronger dem- 
onstration against Dam No. 5, which he covered by a 


feint movement of a portion of his troops towards | 


Williamsport and Falling Waters. Sharp skirmish- 
ing with considerable cannonading occurred at the 
dam on the 17th, 18th, and 19th of December, in 
which Capt. Robinson's and Capt. Kennedy's com- 
panies of Maryland Volunteers participated. 

It was these operations of the Confederates that 
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caused the movement of the First Maryland from 
Frederick, as already mentioned. 

On this occasion no serious impression was made 
upon the dam. It was so slightly injured that the 
damages were repaired within two days. 

At night of the 19th a volunteer party from Capt. 
W. B. Kennedy's company (afterwards Company A 
of the Third Maryland) crossed the river in a skiff 
and burnt Qolston’s mill, which had afforded a good 
shelter to the Confederate riflemen. 

At the close of the year the various commands, 
whether organized or in process of organization, were 
stationed as follows : 3 

First Cavalry, at Camp Carroll, Baltimore (organ- 
izing). 

Company A, Potomac Home Brigade Cavalry, near 
Williamsport. 

Company B, Potomac Home Brigade Cavalry, at 
Springfield, W. Va. 

Company C, Potomac Home Brigade Cavalry, at 
Williamsport. 

Company D, Potomae Home Brigade Cavalry, at 
Hagerstown. 

Battery A, Light Artillery, at Camp Blair, near 
Eastville, Va. 

Battery B, Light Artillery, near Drummondtown, 
Va. 

First Infantry, on the Upper Potomac. 

Second Infantry, at Camp Carroll, Baltimore. 

Third Infantry, at Camp Belger, Baltimore (organ- 
izing). 

Fourth Infantry (German Rifles), at Camp Carroll, 
Baltimore (organizing). 

Vifth Infantry, at Camp Hoffman, Baltimore, 

Tirst Infantry, Potomac Home Brigade, at Fred- 
erick. 

Seeond Infantry, Potomac Home Brigade, on line 
of Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, in Western Virginia. 

First Infantry (Eastern Shore), at Salisbury, ete., 
Kastern Shore, Md. 

Second Infantry (Hastern Shore), at Camp Vickers, 
Chestertown (organizing). 

Purnell Legion, Infantry, at Wastyille, Hengas 
Creek, Cape Charles, Franktown, and near Chuystown. 

Company A, Purnell Cavalry, at Pikesville Arsenal. 

Company B, Purnell Cavalry, at Pikesville Arsenal. 

Patapsco Guards, at Kllicott’s Mills. 

The position of the Federal troops in Maryland at 
the beginning of the year 1862 was as follows: Gen. 
Dix commanded in Baltimore; Gen. Hooker, in 
Charles County and south of Washington; Gen. 
McClellan, southwest of Washington ; Gens. Keys and 
Casey, in and around Washington ; Gen. Stone, at and 
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near Poolesville, and Banks near Darnestown, with de- 
tachments on the Potomac to Williamsport. Cumber- 
land was the headquarters of Gen. Kelley. 

The Federal government had determined to respond 
to the eall of the people of the North for the vigorous 
prosecution of the war, and the accession of Mr. Stan- 
ton to the War Department was followed by a more 
active and energetic conduct of military affairs. A 
general plan of operations was adopted, and on Jan. 
22, 1862, all the land and naval forces of the United 
States were ordered to move on the 22d of February 
following “ against the insurgent forces.” 

New Year's day of 1862 found Gen, Banks’ 
division, consisting of Abercrombie’s, Hamilton's, and 
Williams’ brigades, Maulsby’s First Potomac Home 
Brigade Infantry, First Michigan Cavalry, and two 
batteries of artillery, in winter quarters near Frederick 
City, where Gen. Banks had established his headquar- 
ters. Four regiments of his command, the Twenty- 
eighth Pennsylvania, Col. Geary, the Twelfth Indiana, 
Col. Link, the Thirteenth Massachusetts, Col. Leon- 
ard, the First Maryland, Col. Kenly, and Cole's and 
Horner's companies of Maryland cavalry, held posi- 
tions on the Maryland side of the Potomac, guarding 
the river-line from the mouth of the Monocacy to 
near Hancock. Geary’s headquarters were at Point 
of Rocks, Link’s at Sharpsburg, Leonard’s at Wil- 
liamsport, and Kenly's at Four Locks. 

The companies of the First Maryland were stationed 
as follows: A, at Cherry Run; B, ©, D, E, and G, at 
Four Locks; F, at Dam No. 5; H, at old Fort Fred- 
erick; and I and K, at Faulkwell’s Ferry, opposite 
Little Georgetown. 

Gen. Kelley, commanding the district of Romney, 
had troops at Romney, Bath, and Springfield, with 
detachments along the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 
from a point opposite Hancock to Cumberland. In 
this district the Second Maryland Potomac Home 
Brigade Infantry and Firey's, Sahl's, and Russell's 
companies of Maryland cavalry were serving. 

On January Ist, the Confederate Gen. Jackson 
started from Winchester, with a considerable force of 
volunteers and militia, and moved towards Bath. 
The place was held by eight companies of the Thirty- 
ninth Illinois, Col. Osborn, and a section of Best’s 
regular battery, under Lieut. Muhlenberg. 

Gen. Jackson's plan, it would seem, was to capture 
the small foree at Bath, push across the Potomac at 


three companies of the Thirty-ninth Illinois, sent out 
on the Winchester road to feel and recounoitre his 
column. After a spirited skirmish the scouting party 
retired in good order and unmolested to Bath. 

During the night the garrison was reinforced from 
Hancock by the Eighty-fourth Pennsylvania and Pat- 
terson’s company of Maryland cavalry. Col. Murray, 
of the Kighty-fourth, assumed command of the en- 
tire force, and at four o'clock the next morning ad- 
vanced to an eminence beyond the town and deployed 
in line of battle. Mublenberg's guns, already in 
position, commanding the numerous roads centring in 
Bath, opened a lively fire as soon as the enemy came 
in view, advancing by the Winchester and Martins- 
burg roads. The Federal commander, however, soon 
learned that a well-appointed force of cavalry, artil- 
lery, and infantry, greatly superior to his own, was in 
his front. At eight o’clock Gen. Jackson began to 
press upon him, driving in his skirmishers. But by 
skillful manoeuvring, presenting a bold front, the 
enemy was kept at bay until near nightfall, when the 
command fell back by the Sir John’s road towards 
Haneock. On the way thither it was joined by the 
Thirteenth Indiana and Russell's cavalry company 
from Green Spring Run. At Alpine Depot, just 
opposite Hancock, a brisk fight took place, but the 
Federal troops finally succeeded in crossing to the 
Maryland shore. 

Two companies of the Twenty-ninth Illinois, and 
Company F, Second Potomae Home Brigade Infantry, 
Capt. L. F. Dyche, stationed at Great Cacapon bridge, 
were also attacked, and for several hours maintained 
their position. A heavy force was approaching, and 
these companies not being able to ford the Potomac, 
retreated up the railroad to Green Spring Run. 

Capt. Sahl’s cavalry company, while reconnoitring 
from Springfield, fell into an ambuseade near Stone’s 
Cross-Roads. The captain and one man (Peter Mar- 
tin) were mortally wounded. The troops at Bath 
sustained uo serious loss except in the matter of 
camp and garrison equipage. At Alpine Depot some 
army supplies also fell into the hands of the Con- 
federates, 

That night Geo. F. W. Lander arrived at Hancock, 
en route to Cumberland, to relieve Gen. Kelley, who 
was disabled by the wound he had received at Philippi. 
He immediately assumed command of the post, and 
Gen, Jackson, who had taken position on the bluffs op- 


Hancock, six miles distant, then move by the Na- | posite Hancock, and was vigorously shelling the town, 


tional turnpike to Cumberland, and cut off the Federal 
forces occupying Romney and adjacent country. 
Reaching the neighborhood of Bath on the after- 


sent Col. Turner Ashby, on the morning of the 5th, 
with a flag of truce to demand its immediate surrender. 
Gen. Lander defiantly refused, and, having been rein- 


noon of January 3d, Jackson’s advance encountered | forced by Hampton's Pennsylvania battery and a see- 
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tion of Matthews’ Pennsylvania battery, under Lieut. 
Ricketts, a spirited cannonade ensued, which was kept 
up during the entire day following, The Confederate 
bombardment was vigorously conducted, and several 
houses in the town were struck by shells, while the 
inhabitants, men, women, and children, ran wildly 
through the streets, secking an escape from the fire. 
Lander’s guns, however, returned the fire with such 


fatal accuracy as to drive the Confederate batteries from | 


the bluff. Foiled in his efforts perhaps to foree a pas- 
sage of the river and capture Hancock, Jackson with- 
drew on the morning of the Tth, and put his army in 
motion towards Romney. As soon as this was discov- 
ered, Gen. Lander resumed his journey to Cumberland, 
being followed on the 10th by the Highty-fourth and 
One Hundred and Tenth Pennsylvania, Thirty ninth 
Illinois, and two guns of Best's Battery. 

The foree in Hancock during the bombardment 
consisted of the Thirty-ninth Illinois, Eighty-fourth 
and One Hundred and Tenth Pennsylvania, four com- 
panies Thirteenth Massachusetts Cole’s, Patterson's, 
and Horner’s companies Maryland eayalry, and eight 
Parrott guns from Best's, Hampton's, and Matthews’ 
batteries. 

Williams’ brigade arrived from Frederick on the 
8th, after the enemy had withdrawn. Gen. Lander 
having already left for Cumberland, Gen, A. 8. Wil- 
liams assumed command of the post. 

Col. Kenly, with Companies A, B, C, E, G, and [ 
of the First Maryland, marched from Four Locks to 
Hancock on the night of the 7th. The regiment was 
soon after distributed as follows: Companies A, B, E, 
and G, with headquarters at Millstone Point, five miles 
east of Hancock ; D, at old Fort Frederick; F, at 
Four Locks ; H, at Cherry Run ; I, at Bevan’s Hill; 
K, at Licking Creek Bridge; and C, at Baer’s school- 
house. 

The day before Jackson retired from Hancock, 
Gen. Kelley ordered Col. Dunning, Fifth Ohio, com- 
manding at Romney, to attack a force of the Confed- 
erates that had been left to hold Blue’s Gap, a strong 
position, twelve miles from Romney, on the road to 
Winchester, 

On the night of January 6th, Col. Dunning moved 
from Romney with a column of two thousand men, 
and on the morning of the 7th surprised the Confed- 
erates completely, driving them from their intrench- 
ments, capturing stores, equipage, prisoners, two pieces 
of artillery, and entirely dispersing the whole force. 

Gen. Jackson, who at this time had begun his re- 
tirement from Hancock, moved on Romney. Gen. 
Lander in person reached that place on the night of 
the 8th, aud on the 10th he withdrew the command, 


via Springfield and Frankford, to the mouth of Pat- 
terson’s Creek, leaving to the Confederate general the 
barren occupancy of Romney, which, in addition to 
his losses of men and material in battle, cost him 
many men disabled from cold and exposure. Besides, 
he was soon obliged to abandon the place, retiring into 
winter quarters at Winchester. 

After passing Springfield, the rear of Lander’s col- 
umn was covered by Companies D, G, I, and K, Sec- 
ond Maryland Potomae Home Brigade, under Col. 
Robert Bruce, and Viery’s and Sahl’s companies of 
cavalry, with other troops. 

For several days after Jackson’s departure the 
garrison of Hancock was kept in constant readiness 
to go to the support of Gen. Lander should he be 
attacked. Alarms were frequent, and reconuoitring 
parties were thrown forward almost daily in the diree- 
tion of Bath. In this duty the Maryland cavalry 
rendered efficient service. 

On one of these scouting expeditions Cole’s cav- 
alry penetrated to within a few miles of Winchester, 
and ascertained that Jackson had gone into winter 
quarters there. Russell’s, Fiery's, and Redpath’s 
(formerly Sahl’s) companies also performed similar 
service with Gen. Lander’s command in Virginia. 

At the end of January the companies of the See- 
ond Potomac Home Brigade were posted as follows; 
A, at Little Orleans ; B, at Little Cacapon; C, D, BE, 
H, I, and K, with headquarters at Old Town; Fy at 
South Branch; and G, at Cumberland. 

On the 14th of February Russell's and Fiery’s eay- 
alry companies participated in a brisk fight at Bloom- 


_ ery Gap, in which the Confederate commander, with 


his staff and part of his command, were captured. 
The time was now approaching when an active 
spring and summer campaign in the Shenandoah Val- 
ley was to be inaugurated. Asa part of the grand 
plan for the advance of McClellan’s army, the com- 
mands of Banks and Lander were to enter the valley, 
cover the reconstruction of the section of the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad lying between Harper's 
Ferry and Hancock, and at the same time draw the 
attention of the Confederates to their left flank, held 
by Jackson, which was threatened by the movement. 
Gen. Lander having cleared his district of the forces 
of the enemy, movement was then commenced 
lower down the river by a portion of Gen. Banks’ 
division, On the 25th of February the Twenty- 
eighth Pennsylvania, Col. Geary, crossed the Potomac 
from Sandy Hook, took possession of Harper's Ferry, 


and drove the enemy's scouts from Bolivar Heights. 


This was the first step towards seizing and holding the 
valley, 
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On the 27th, Abererombie's and Hamilton’s bri- 
gades, with Col. Maulsby’s regiment, moved from 
Frederick to Harper's Ferry, and thence on March 
1st to Charlestown, meeting with no opposition from 
the enemy. In this advance Col. Maulsby’s regiment 
led the van. Col. Geary, with his own regiment, 
Knap’s battery, and a battalion of the First Michigan 
Cavalry, crossed the Shenandoah on February 28th, 
drove the enemy from Loudon Heights, advanced 
through Lovettsville and Waterford, and on the 8th 
of March occupied Leesburg. 

The operations of crossing the Potomac and the 
occupation of Charlestown were superintended by 
Gen. McClellan in person. 

To strengthen the advance into the valley two bri- 
gades of Sedgwick’s division, under Gens. Gorman 
and Burns, were brought from Poolesville, reaching 
Harper's Ferry on the 2d of March, and proceeding 
thence to Charlestown on the 7th. 

These brigades remained with Gen. Banks until 
Jackson had evacuated Winchester, but did not ad- 
vance beyond Berryville. They then rejoined their 
corps, and embarked with MecClellan’s main army for 
the Peninsula. Upon the retirement of these troops 
Charlestown was garrisoned by Col. Maulsby’s regi- 
nent. 

Meantime Gen. Williams’ brigade, which included 
Gen. Kenly's First Maryland and Cole's cavalry bat- 
talion, marched from Haneock on the 28th of Feb- 
ruary, occupying Martinsburg on the 2d of March. 
In this mevement Cole’s battalion led the van, and 
were the first to enter the town, after a slight skirmish. 

Advancing cautiously, Hamilton’s and Williams’ 
brigades were united at Bunker Hill on the 10th, and 
marched to Stephenson's Depot on the 11th, At 
the lust named place the advance-guard encountered 
and repulsed Ashby’s cavalry. On the 12th the two 
brigades marched upon and occupied Winchester, 
Jackson's force having retired the previous night. 
Cole's cavalry was the first to enter the town, dash- 
ing through and capturing a few prisoners. At this 
time Abercrombie’s brigade and a portion of Sedg- 
wick's division were at Berryville. 

Moving with Gen. Williams’ column on the direct 
road from Martinsburg, Cole’s battalion bad several 
spirited encounters with Ashby’s cavalry. In one of 
these affairs three men of Company A were wounded, 
one mortally. Capt. Cole had his horse killed under | 
him, but sustained no injury himself. The gallantry 
of the command on this occasion was acknowledged | 
by the brigade commander as follows : 


1 Private Dennis B. Stull. 
15 
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“Hrapguartars Tarp Bricapr, Gex. Banks’ Drvisioy, 
“Buxrer Hur, Va., March 8, 1862. 
“Carr. H, A. Cone, Commanding Cavalry ; 

“Capraix,—I lake great pleasure in offering you and your 
command my thanks and congratulations on the good conduct 
and gallantry displayed in the affair of yesterday in advance of 
this town. My staff-oflicers, who were with you, speak in high 

| terms of the cool and steady conduct of yourself and Lieut. Ver- 
non, and of all your non-commiszioned officers and wen. Be 
pleased to make known to your command wy appreciation of 
their good services, and my regret that three of your brave fel- 
lows suffered wounds. 
“Tam, captain, with much respect, 
“Yonr obedient servant, 
“AS. Winntams, 
“ Brig.-Gen. Comadg.” 


Towards the close of February, Gen. Lander re- 
moved his troops from Patterson's Creek to Paw Paw. 
At this place, on the 2d of March, the gallant com- 
mander died, and was succeeded temporarily by Col. 
Nathan Kimball, of the Fourteenth Indiana. On 
the 7th of March the division moved towards Mar- 
tinsburg, and thence to Winchester. At Martinsburg 
Gen. James Shields assumed command. 

| Two days after the occupation of Winchester Gen. 

| Banks’ command, consisting of his own and Shields’ 

division, was designated the Fifth Army Corps. By 
this reorganization Gen. Williams was assigned to the 
command of Banks’ old division, Col. Dudley Don- 
nelly, Twenty-cighth New York, to the First Brigade, 
Gen. J. J. Abercrombie to the Second Brigade, and 
Col. George H. Gordon, Second Massachusetts, to the 
Third Brigade. The First Maryland, Twenty-eighth 
New York, Fifth Connecticut, and Forty-sixth Penn- 
sylvania constituted the First Brigade. 

The initial movement in Gen. MeClellan’s plans 
having been accomplished by the advance on Win- 
chester, and the Confederate forces at Manassas undet 
Gen. Johnston having fallen back behind the Rappa- 
hannock, preparations were made to trausfer the Army 
of the Potomac to a new base of operations on the 
Peninsula. 

To Gen, Banks was assigned the duty of covering 
the line of the Potomae and the capital after the 
withdrawal of MeClellan’s army, and he was ordered 
to place the bulk of his force in the vicinity of Ma- 
nassas, and to repair the Manassas Gap Ruilway, so 
as to have a rapid and direct communication with 
the Shenandoah Valley. On March Ist he moved to 
Charlestown, meeting with no opposition from the 
enemy, Col. Maulsby’s regiment leading the advance. 
On the night of March 6th an unfortunate affair oc- 
curred at Kabletown, by which one man of the First 
Michigan Cavalry was wounded and two horses killed. 


| In anticipation of an attack from a superior force of 


the enemy, known to be in the vicinity, Col. Maulsby, 
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who held the outpost at that place, had sent to Gen. 
Banks for reinforcements of cavalry. The general 
replied that he had none available, but subsequently, 
without notifying Col. Maulsby, sent a detachment of 
the First Michigan Cavalry to his support. By mis- 
take the cavalry took a circuitous route and approached 
the village from the direction whence the enemy was 
expected, Col. Maulsby immediately formed his men 
in line and fired a volley on the supposed enemy, with 


the result above mentioned. The sad mistake was | 


soon discovered, and the firing stopped before further 
harm was done. 

The line of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad being 
now clear of the Confederates, its employés repaired 
the great bridge at Harper's Ierry, and others which 
had been burnt or broken down, and relaid the rails 

‘where they had been torn up, and on the 30th of 
March, all the repairs being completed, a resumption 
of business took place between Baltimore and Wheel- 
ing, The first through passenger-train for Wheeling 
which had gone over the road since May, 1861, left 
Baltimore on April 1, 1862, 

After the battle of Kernstown, Fiery’s company of 
cavalry was ordered back to the Romney district. 
Under command of Col. Downey, of the Third Potomac 
Tome Brigade Infantry, it was actively employed in 
scouting after guerrillas. On the 23d of April it had 
a severe skirmish at Grass Lick, near Romney, in 
which the opposing foree was defeated, with the loss 
of their leader (Joho Umbaugh) and others killed, 
besides a number wounded and twenty captured. 
The company lost two men killed, Robert Elms and 
John H. Rockwell. At the beginning of (sen. Banks’ 
movement from Strasburg, ten companies of Cole's 
“cavalry battalion were posted in Jefferson County, Va., 
Company A (Cole's) was at Charlestown, C (Horner's) 
at Kearneysville, and D (Curll’s}) at Wadesville. 
As the Confederates under Jackson advanced in pur- 
suit of Banks, after the battle of Front Royal and 
Winchester, these companies were actively employed 
in scouting, skirmishing, and picket duty. 

Geu. Jackson had halted his infantry a short dis- 
tance from Winchester, but his cavalry had followed 
Banks’ retreating column to Martinsburg, where the 
pursuit ended. 

On the 28th of May the Confederate advance moved 
upon Harper's Ferry by way of Summit Point and 
Charlestown, followed the next day by the whole army, 
which encamped in the vicinity of Halltown. At this 
time Harper's Ferry was held by troops hastily gathered 
together, and consisting of two brigades of infantry, 
commanded by Gens. James Cooper and Jolin P. 


nl 


whole under Gen. Rufus Saxton. On Maryland 
Heights there was a battery of heavy guns, called tho 
“naval battery,” which commanded the town and all 
its approaches. 

The most of these troops were new levies and militia 
regiments turned out for the emergency. The follow- 
ing-named Maryland organizations constituted a part 
of the garrison: Cole’s cavalry ; Companies D, F, H, 
K, and L of the First Cavalry, under Maj. Deems; 
the First Potomac Home Brigade Infantry, Col, 
Maulsby; the Third Infantry, Col. De Witt; and the 
Purnell Legion, Col. Leonard. 

The two latter and the battalion of the First Cay- 
alry had been hurriedly forwarded from Baltimore to 
assist in checking Jackson’s threatened invasion of 
Maryland. 

Col. Maulsby’s regiment had been posted along the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad from Harper’s Ferry as 
far east as Marriottsville, with headquarters at Mon- 
ocacy Junction, but upon the first intimation of the 
enemy's approach it was concentrated at Harper's 
Ferry. On the night of the 27th, Gen. Saxton sent 
Companies I (Capt. Saunders) and F (Capt. Whittier) 
of this regiment, under Maj, John A, Steiner, to make 
a reconnoissanee of Loudon Heights, where the enemy 
was reported in position, While cautiously ascending 
the mountain about eleven o'clock, and when near a 
spring not far from the top, the detachment was sud- 
denly fired upon by dismounted Confederate cavalry 
eoncealed in the bushes on the east side of the narrow 
road, Sergt. Conradt Mehrling, of Company I, was 
killed and several others wounded. After returning the 
fire with considerable effect, as was afterwards learned, 
the command fell back to Harper’s Ferry, Next morn- 
ing Loudon Heights were briskly shelled from the naval 
battery on Maryland Heights, and in the afternoon Maj. 
Steiner was again ordered up the mountain with two 
companies (A, Cook, and D, Baugher) to observe the 
effects of the firing and engage the enemy should he 
still be there. The detachment proceeded to a point 
near the summit of the mountain, as far as Nicewauer’s 
house, but found no enemy. It then returned to 
camp. In the forenoon a recounoissance in force was 
also made towards Charlestown by the One Hundred 
and Eleventh Pennsylvania, the Second Battalion 
First Maryland (Maj. Deems), and Cole’s cavalry, 
with one section of artillery. When within two miles 
of the town the enemy’s skirmishers were met and 
driven through and beyond it. Having developed the 
fact that the enemy was in force in front and advane- 
ing, the command returned to Harper's Ferry, The 
First Maryland Cavalry had three men wounded, and 


Slough, with some light artillery and cavalry, the | one officer (Capt. Vincent Von Koerber) and eight 
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men captured. Upon the return of this recon- 
noitring column, Gen. Saxton formed his troops 
in line of battle, extending along the crest of 
Bolivar Heights, or “ Smallwood’s Hill,” across 
the peninsula from the Potomac to the Shenandoah. 
Small bodies of the enemy appeared in the neigh- 
borhood during that and the forepart of the ensuing 
day, as if with the object of alluring the Federal 
forces from their strong defensive position to one 
where they would be more easily attacked and over- 
powered. By the afternoon of the 29th the whole of 
Jackson’s army was before Harper's Ferry, and Gen. 
Saxton's pickets being driven in, his forces were again 
formed in order of battle on Bolivar Heights, Gen. 
Cooper's brigade to the right and Gen. Slough’s 
brigade to the left of the road leading to Charles- 
town. 

Learning in the course of the evening that the 
enemy had sent a force across the Shenandoah at 
Key's Ferry to oceupy Loudon Heights, and that 
another strong detachment had moyed towards Shep- 
herdstown, with a view of crossing the Potomac and 
thus turning his position, Gen, Saxton determined to 
withdraw his troops from Bolivar Heights and take 
up a second line of defense on the height known as 
Camp Hill, immediately above the town of Harper’s 
Ferry. With the force rendered by this contraction 
of his front available for other purposes, he deemed it 
prudent to occupy the crest of Maryland Heights 
above the naval battery, to frustrate any attempt of 
the enemy to take that position in the rear and turn 
his batteries against him. Accordingly, about mid- 
night, Gen. Cooper’s brigade, including the Third 
Maryland, was set in motion, and by daylight had 
succeeded in crossing the river and occupying the 
heights on the Maryland side. Gen. Slough’s bri- 


gade at the same time fell back to the new position | 
| the Union men. A regular Union force destroyed the 


on Camp Hill. 
was attached, 
About dark on the 30th the enemy advanced be- 
yond Bolivar Heights to storm the works on Camp 
Hill. The light batteries on Camp Hill and the 
heavy guns on Maryland Heights opened upon him, 
The scene at this time was very impressive. The 
night was intensely dark ; the hills around were alive 
with the signal-lights of the enemy; the rain de- 
scended in torrents; vivid flashes of lightning il- 
jumined at intervals the grand and magnificent 
scenery, while the crash of thunder echoing among 
the mountains drowned into comparative insignifi- 
eance the roar of the artillery. After an action of 
about an hour's duration the enemy retired. He 
made another unsuccessful attack at midnight, and 


To this brigade the Purnell Legion 


after a short engagement disappeared. During the 
operations of the 29th and 30th the Purnell Legion 
had three men wounded. A reconnoissance next day 
ascertained that the rear of the Confederate army 
had passed through Charlestown in the direction of 
Winchester about an hour before the arrival of the 
reconuoitring force. Gen. Jackson was now moving 
rapidly to the rear. Gen. Fremont from the west and 
Gen. McDowell from the east were on the march to 
intereept him. 

The narration of the pursuit by Shields and Fre- 
mont, and the battles of Cross Keys and Port Re- 


| public, does not come within the province of this 
_ work, as no Federal troops from Western Maryland 


or any other section of the State participated therein. 
Suffice it to say that early in June the First Cavalry, 
Third Infantry,and Purnell Legion advanced with 
Gen. Banks’ command, now known as the Second 
Corps, Army of Virginia, to Winchester and Cedar 
Creek, whence they subsequently moved into Eastern 
Virginia, 

Col. Maulsby’s regiment was again distributed along 
the line of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, and Cole’s 
cavalry operated in the lower valley, while the rem- 
nant of the First Infantry proceeded to Baltimore to 
reorganize and recruit. The enlisted portion of the 
regiment captured at Front Royal was held in con- 
finement at Lynchburg and Belle Isle, Va., and the 
captive officers at Salisbury, N. C., until September, 
1862. On account of the severity of his wounds, Col. 
Kenly was paroled at Winchester, and returned to 
Baltimore City. 

Great excitement was created in Hagerstown by the 
defeat of Banks and the approach of the Confederates. 
‘““The town,” says a correspondent, under date of May 
28, 1862, “ is filled with refugees and escaped soldiers, 
who give a most horrible account of the sufferings of 


rebel newspaper office in which the Hagerstown Mail 
was published. The presses, type, and other material 
were demolished, together with the building. The 
building being the property of a Union man, that 
party at once raised funds and compensated the owner 
fully for his loss. The proprietor fled for his life.” 
A large crowd assembled in front of the residence of 
Col. McKaig, at Cumberland, when it is said a pistol 
was fired from a window of the house. The crowd 
then commenced throwing stones at the windows, 
which they completely demolished, and Mr, McKaig’s 
stable was set on fire and destroyed.’ 


1The Union Military Hospital in Frederick was situated on 
the outskirts of the town, and had an area of about four acres, 
inclosed by a board fence. The hospital consisted of one stone 
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On the 17th of June, 1862, “another outbreak,” 
according to the Hagerstown Herald and Torch, “‘ oc- 
eurred in this town, during which Rhodes’ restaurant 
was attacked and demolished, and the proprietor and 
his son driven off. On the same night the silver- 
smith-shop of George Gruber was also destroyed. 
Comment upon these scenes at the present time is 
neither advisable nor necessary. Those who sympa- 
thize with this hellish rebellion, inaugurated for the 
overthrow of government, law, and order, are begin- 
ning to see and feel its consequences.” 

On the 5th of August a large and enthusiastic 
meeting of the friends of the Union was held at Ha- 
gerstown ‘“‘to take into consideration the means best 
calculated to promote the object of the eall of the 
President of the United States for more troops.” On 
motion of Judge Weisel, Col. John Miller was called 
upon to preside. Messrs. Jonathan Toby and John 
J. Thomas were appointed vice-presidents, and Hdward 
G. W. Stake and Isaae Nesbitt were selected as secre- 
taries. A committee of thirteen, consisting of Lewis 
P. Fiery, Samuel Rohrer, Raphael . Taney, Joseph 
F. Davis, James D. Bennett, Peter Negley, Levin 
Benton, EB. G. W. Stake, James M. Leiter, Lewis B. 
Nyman, Henry W. Dellinger, William Rulett, and 
Thomas Hassett, reported resolutions, which were 
adopted, declaring “ that our allegiance and patriotic 
duty to our whole country exactingly demand of us 
to suppress this causeless and gigantic rebellion by 
every available means in our power; that one of the 
most efficient means of doing so is to remove all se- 
cession incumbents from office, and to express every- 
where and at all times our abhorrence of the crime 
of resistance to our natioual government; that we 
conceive that the speedy, effectual suppression of this 
rebellion can be accomplished only by the most rigor- 
ous punishment of all acts of disloyalty, and expres- 
sions of disaffection to our government; that the 
clemency hitherto extended to civic traitors, though 
we commend the motive that prompted it, has em- 
boldened and encouraged them in our midst to the 


and seyen frame buildings. The atone structure was an old- 
fashioned two-story house. It was built by Gen. Braddock, and 
used by him as a hospital, and it is stated that Geu. Washing- 
ton, then a colonel in Braddock’s army, bad his headquarters 
in one of the rooms. The otber seven buildings were frame, 
one-story, and were built in the most substantial manner. The 
rooms were filled with small bedsteads, which bad good and 
neat bed-clothing. It was probably at this time the best and 
largest hospital in the United States, and in June, 1862, con- 
tained six hundred and ninety patients. It held seven hun- 
dred (including attendants), and buildings were ereeted for 
two hundred more. The hospital was under the charge of Dr. 
R. F, Weir, Assistant Surgeon U.8.A,, assisted by Dr. Golds- 
borough and several other efficient and capable surgeons, 


embarrassment of the government and great injury to 
its loyal citizens; that it is the duty of all loyal citi- 
zens to contribute to the necessary support of the 
families of such soldiers as may enter the service of 
the government, and that we recommend the appoint- 
ment of committees in the various districts of the 
county for that purpose.” In accordance with these 
resolutions the following committees were appointed 
for the patriotic service suggested : Sharpsburg, Levin 
Benton, Dr. A. A. Biggs, Benjamin F, Cronise ; 
Williamsport, John A. Ensminger, Ed. G. W. Stake, 
Lewis Ripple ; Hagerstown, I’. Dorsey Herbert, Peter 
B. Small, Isaac Nesbitt ; Clear Spring, Il, W. Dellin- 
ger, Samuel M. Reitzell, George Cook; Hancock, 
Richmond Gregory, Raphael Ei. Taney, Dewalt Stottle- 
meyer; Boonsboro’, Elias Davis, Lewis B. Nyman, 
Lewis Watson; Cavetown, A, C. Hildebrand, John 
P. Shank, Jeremiah 8. Besore; Pleasant Valley, 


Jonathan Toby, Samuel Rohrer, David G. Potter; 


Leitersburg, George W. Lantz, Fred. K. Zeigler, 
James M. Leiter; Funkstown, Joseph KF. Davis, Sam- 


-uel Baker, Henry Landis; Sandy Hook, Jacob A, 


Miller, Michael Barthelow, Joseph Lewis ; Tilghman- 
ton, John Miller, A. J. P. Tabler, John Reichard; 
Cunningham's Cross-Roads, Daniel Cearfoss, Joseph 
O. Fiery, John Tice; Ringgold, Isaac H. Durborow, 
Isaac Garver, Ganiee: Fulton; Indian Spring, Denton 
Jacques, J. Thomas Mason, Hugh McKenna. 

On the 9th of August a war-meeting was held at 
Westminster, Carroll Co., which was largely at- 
tended. Augustus Shriver acted as president ; Thos. 
S. Brown and Joseph Schaeffer, as vice-presidents ; R. 
Bernie and J. W. Boring, as secretaries. 

A committee on business, consisting of one person 
from each district, was appointed by the chair, as 
follows: Joseph M. Parke, Henry Shriner, Granville 
8. Haines, William Tagg, J. F. Gardner, R. F. Jen- 
kins, James Kelly, A. F. Myers, Col. J. C. Gist, 8. W. 
Angel, 8. 8. Weker. 

Resolutions were adopted declaring “that we 
heartily approve of the measures taken by the goy- 
ernment for the prompt increase of the Federal army, 
believing that the only means to preserve the lawful 
authority of the government and the unity of our 
great country against the wanton assaults of unprin- 
cipled traitors is to meet force with still greater force, 
and to prosecute the war in the most vigorous man- 
ner; that Carroll County will do her whole duty in 
raising her portion of the four regiments of volun- 


* About the 20th of Tune, Benjamin Garver, of Ringgold Dis- 
trict, was shot by a drunken soldier on the road between Ring- 
geld and Leitersburg, Fortunately, the wound was only # 
slight one, 
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teers and other troops called for from Maryland, and 
for this purpose we will do all that we can to urge the 
brave and gallant men of our county to join, as vol- 
unteers, the standard of our country, raised in our 
midst by patriotic sons of Carroll. That we respect- 
fully recommend that the commissioners for Carroll 
County advance, on the faith of the county, to each 
person who volunteers in the county the sum of fifty 
dollars, to be applied to the use of said volunteers, in 
common with the funds raised in Baltimore and else- 
where, so as to secure to each volunteer of the four 
regiments the sum of one hundred dollars, in addi- 
tion to the bounty offered by the government; that a 
committee of three persons be appointed by the presi- 
dent to wait on the county commissioners, and lay 
before them the proposition of this meeting in regard 
to the pecuniary aid expected from them.” 

Under the last resolution, Messrs. John Smith, 
Grove, Shipley, and Andrew K. Shriver were ap- 
“pointed the committee. Addresses were delivered by 
Hon. John BH. Smith, Lieut. William A. McKellip, 
John Smith, J. H. Christ, and R. Birnie. 

On the 19th of August a large publie meeting was 
held at Hagerstown, at which resolutions were adop- 
ted directing the Board of County Commissioners to 
borrow sixty thousand dollars, to be expended and 
paid in bounties to volunteers already enlisted, and 
who may hereafter enlist from this county in the 
military service of the United States, under the recent 
calls of the President for more troops, one hundred 
dollars to each volunteer.’ The county commissioners 
being present at the meeting, at once convened and 
passed a formal order calling for a loan of sixty thou- 
sand dollars for the purpose indicated. The first loan 


of ten thousand dollars was obtained from the Hagers- | 


town Bank to pay the bounty to Capt. Mobley’s com- 
pany, the commissioners themselves, as individuals, 
with some other patriotic gentlemen, leading off on 
the indorsement of the bond upon which the money 
was raised. 

A contemporary writer, speaking of the patriotism 
and devotion of the people of Washington County at 
this time, says, under date of Sept. 3, 1862,— 


“Washington County has led the State in furnishing troops. 
Indeed, there are few counties in the free States that have 
proportionately furnished more troops than she has, Ont of a 
voting population of fifty-five hundred, she has alrendy fur- 
nished fourteen companies of one hundred men each, and will, 
doubtless, have another, if not two, in the field by the 15th, 
making over one-fourth of her voting population, She has 
four companies that hold the right in as many regiments; she 
bas five companies in the First Regiment Potomac Home 
Brigade; she has one father and seyen sons in one company, 
and yesterday one of our old citizens, D. L. Smith, who has 
four sons all in the service, left with Lieut. Ratcliff to offer his 


Services as a drummer to the Seventh Maryland Regiment. 
She was the first county in the State to pay her volunteers a 
cash bounty of one hundred dollars; she was the first to organ- 
ize Union Relief Associations, and to-day that assuciation is at 
work gathering lint, material for bandages, etc. Notwithstand- 
ing her undying attachment and determined energy, she has 
neyer had but one officer in the service shove a captain (Maj. 
Kennedy, who was wounded and captured at Cedar Moun- 
tain).” 


Another correspondent from Clear Spring, under 


| date of Aug. 19, 1862, says,— 


“Tn your issue of to-day I noticed a puff from Chestertown, 
Ma., giving the amount of sixty-two soldiers volunteered for 
the war out of less than two hundred voters, and they think it 
hard to beat. In justice to our patriotic sons who have yolun- 
teered from our village of Clear Spring, Washington Co., Md_, 
they should be heard from. You will please give this a notice 
in your valaable paper. Ihave taken pains by actual count to 
know positively our full vote of the village proper, and, all told, 
is but one hundred and twenty-four votes, and we have sent 
seventy-three volunteers to the war out of the village. We can 
further boast of sending seven ont of one fnmily,—the father 
and six sons. George W. Chace bas that honor of six sons in 
We 
have also another family which has sent four sons, and still 
another three. Can Chestertown beat that, or any other town 
or city in the Union ? 


the service, and a few more boys left home with the mother. 


If sv, we will knock under.” 


On the 15th of August a large “ war mass-meeting” 
was held at Cumberland, for the purpose of adopting 
measures for raising troops in response to the recent 
call of the President. Gen. C, M. Thruston was called 
to the chair, Lloyd Lowndes and I’. A, Mason made 
vice-presidents, and William R. McCully and William 
Hoblitzell secretaries. Messrs. Charles H. Obr, 8. P. 
Smith, M. Sherry, G. E. Porter, and Hopewell Hebb 
submitted resolutions, which were adopted, declaring 
it to be the duty of the people to maintain the gov- 
ernment, and requesting the county commissioners to 
appropriate fifty thousand dollars, to be applied to the 
payment of bounties to volunteers, 

Apprehending a raid from the Confederate forces 
in West Virginia, the city authorities of Cumberland 
organized a city guard, consisting of three volunteer 
companies, which were officered as follows : 

First District; Captain, Caspar Kassen; First 
Lieutenant, Joshua Steiner; Second Lieutenant, 
James A. Buckey; Orderly Sergeant, D. B. Myers. 
Second District: Captain, Jacob Wickard; First 
Lieutenant, William R. McCulley; Second Lieu- 


‘tenant, J. M. Koerner; Orderly Sergeant, Charles 


A. Seay. Third District: Captain, Horace Resley ; 
First Lieutenant, J. J. MeHenry ; Second Lieutenant, 
J. F. Troxell; Orderly Sergeant, George M. Read. 
Horace Resley was subsequently elected lieutenant- 
colonel, to command the city guard. Allegany’s 
quota was 874, but by October, 1862, she had fur- 
nished 1463 volunteers, and there was no necessity 
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for the enforcement of the draft within the county 
limits. 

All the militia in the State having been ordered to 
be enrolled, Charles Gilpin was appointed commis- 
sioner of enrollment for Allegany County, and com- 
pleted his work early in September, the whole number 
enrolled being 4714. 

The Bradford Guards, of Hagerstown, Capt. Ed. 
M. Mobley, were raised in about ten days, and de- 
parted for Baltimore on the 18th of August, 1862. 
The following is a list of the members of the company, 
with the exception of a few who joined the organiza- 
tion after it left Hagerstown: George Adams, Jacob 
Armstrong, Thomas Baltz, John Baltz, H. H. Barn- 
hart, J. Bingaman, J. A. Buxton, DB: Bolmer, 
William W. Bovey, Andrew Bower, Valentine G. 
Brewer, Joho C. Bowman, A. Bragonier, W. Buck, 
W. H. Buck, George C. Burkitt, Charles C. Byers, 
John Carver, Lewis, William Colklesser, James 
Coon, J. T. A. Crager, George F. Crissinger, James 
R. Lorrance, Otho W. Dunner, William Earhart, 
Henry Everhart, Samuel Eyster, George Feigley, 
W. H. File, George Fisher, G. W. Fravel, Daniel 
Garver, Luther Gelwicks, H. A. Guyer, William 
Gumbert, Elias Hammond, William B. Harris, Pard 
Hartman, Robert Hatfield, Thomas Haney, Luther 
Helferstay, 5. Herbert, J. M. Hicks, J. P. Himes, 
William H. Horine, A. H. Houck, Jonas Huffer, 
Isaac N. James, Walter Johnston, Jacob F. John- 
son, George Kiose, J. H. Laney, Jacob Latt, Daniel 
Linebaugh, Henry Linebaugh, William H. Little, 
Charles F. Little, Daniel Long, Charles Lowman, 
Martin Mangin, Henry May, George McKain, Wil- 
liam MeKain, Thomas MeKain, Jacob Moatz, 
William J, Moatz, Carver E. Mobley, Walter A. 
Mobley, J. Monroe, James Myers, H. ©. Nesbitt, 
Thomas J. Nesbitt, Aug, Nickols, 8. T. Nigh, James 


S. Rinehart, J. T. Rinehart, John Sager, William L. 
Schuff, Amos Smith, David L. Smith, Frisby Spicl- 
man, David Stephey, John Swope, L. P. Thompson, 
J. N. Titlow, Washington Tracy, D. M. Tritle, 
George C. Updegraff, George Wantz, James A. Weise, 


7 On the 13th of August, John V. L. Findley “ addressed his 
fellow-citizens of Hagerstown in a speech of great power and 
thrilling effect. Mr, Findley is engaged in raising a company 
for the war, and made a strong and eloquent appeal to the 
loyal citizens of the county to buckle on their armor in re- 
sponse to the President’s call, and nobly battle for their im- 


periled liberties, homes, and firesides,"whilst be denounced 


the secret traitors in our midst with a scorching, withering, but 


well-merited severity, which elicited frequent outbursts of ap- , 


Plause from the numerous audience which had assembled upon 
a brief notice to hear bim.” 


Charles H. Wolford, J. H. Zeigler, and George H. 
Zeigler. 

On the 21st of August a committee, consisting of 
Messrs. William Updegraff, Joseph P. Mong, Thomas 
A. Boullt, Henry Gantz, Benjamin Harris, F. A. 
Heard, D. C. Aughinbaugh, and Charles F’. Gelwicks, 
in behalf of the citizens of Washington County, pro- 
ceeded to Baltimore, paid the members the one hundred 
dollars bounty which Washington County had appro- 
priated for the benefit of its volunteers, and presented 
to the officers of the company three elegantly finished 
swords, which had been purchased from a fund raised 
in Hagerstown for the purpose. 

The following were the officers of enrollment ap- 
pointed under the Presidents call for troops in 1862: 

Washington County.—First District, John Rowlett, 
Sharpsburg; Second, Arthur I°. Welch, Williamsport; 
Third, Robert C. Thornburg and Richard Wise, Ha- 
gerstown; TFourth, J. Rufus Smith, Clear Spring; 
Vifth, Samuel Oliver, Hancock; Sixth, Pamose H. 
Irwin, Boonsboro’; Seventh, John P. Shank, Smiths- 
burg; Bighth, Capt. W. McCoy, Rohrersville; Ninth, 
James H. Leggett, Leitersburg ; Tenth, Henry Fritch, 
Funkstown; Eleventh, John W. Drenner, Sandy 
Hook; Twelfth, John Miller, Tilghmanton; Thir- 
teenth, Joseph O. Fiery, Hagerstown; Fourteenth, 


| Benton Schull, Ringgold; Fifteenth, Lewis @. Stan- 


hope, Indian Spring, 

Carroll County.—First District, William Fisher, 
Taneytown; Second, Jacob H. Christ, Uniontown; 
Third, Henry Wirt Shriver, Union Mills; Fourth, 
Thomas 8, Brown, Carrollton; Fifth, Rezin 8. Jen- 
kins, Winfield; Sixth, Jonas Winters, Manchester; 
Seventh, Henry W, Wampler, Westminster; Eighth, 
Joseph Armeost, Hampstead; Ninth, Somerset R. 
Waters, Watersville; Tenth, Samuel Shuch, Union 


_ Bridge; Eleventh, Mordecai C. McKinstry, McKin- 
Peitz, Charles Poffenberger, J. I. Reichard, Moses 


stry's Mills. 

Allegany County.—First District, Ephraim G. 
Blackburn, Summitville ; Second, Ralph Thayer, Sel- 
byport; Third, Jucob Arendt, Grantsville; Fourth, 
Thomas K. Jones, Westernport ; Fifth, Nathan Frost, 
Frostburg ; Sixth, Jacob Wickard, Cumberland ; Sev- 
enth, John H. Stalling, Old Town; Eighth, George 
Price, Orleans; Ninth, Daniel Dunean, Flintstone; 
Tenth, Isaae J. Thompson, Oakland ; Eleventh, Jacob 
W. Boyer, Occident ; Twelfth, James Thomas, Mount 
Savage ; Thirteenth, Henry D. Wineon, Cumberland ; 
Fourteenth, John Brady, Johnstown; Fifteenth, 
Charles W. White, Oakland; Sixteenth, Herman 
Hahnecamp, Louaconing. ‘ 

Montgomery County.—First District, Henry N. 
Harris, Olney P. O.; Second, James G. House, 
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Clarksburg ; Third, George W. Davidson, Poolesville; | 


Fourth, Joseph G. White, Rockville; Fifth, John 
W. Baker, Olney. 

Frederick County.—First District, Arthur Delasth- 
mut, Buckeystown ; Second, Joseph M. Ebberts, I’red- 
erick City; Third, Lewis H. Hill, Frederick City ; 
Fourth, Peter G. Schlosser, Middletown ; Fifth, John 
W. Staub, Creagerstown ; Sixth, David Agnew, Em- 
mittsburg; Seventh, Hiram H. Muller, Wolfsville ; 
Eighth, Thomas A, Smith, Urbana; Ninth, John 
Baker, Liberty; Tenth, Robert W. Phelps, New 
Market; Eleventh, Jacob F. Miller, Suabillsville ; 
Twelfth, Benjamin Smith, Woodsboro’; Thirteenth, 


Jeremiah G. Morrison, Weverton; Fourteenth, Rob- | 


ert Lease, Mount Pleasant; Fifteenth, Charles J. 
Little, Jefferson; Sixteenth, John 8. Pennel, Me- 
chanicstown ; Seventeenth, Daniel V. Harp, Myers- 
ville; Eighteenth, John S. Repp, Johnsyville. 

On the 28th of August a company of Confederate 
cavalry made a dash into Smithfield, Jefferson Co., 
Va., where a picket-guard of Capt. Curll’s cavalry of 
the Potomac Home Brigade were stationed, and cap- 
tured Andrew J. Boyd, Christian Newcomer, Duncan 
McConnell, John Seifert, Thomas Eltonhead, James 


€. Orr, Sergt. Stepheh Bryan, Corp. J. J. Goff, Corp. | 
Wm. H. Bowman, R. ©. Welsh, John H. Edy, 


Samuel B. Sigler, Jeremiah Leutzer, Charles E. Ball, 
George E. Steele, James Grubs, and Wm. H. Gregg. 


CHAPTER XII. 


+ THE MARYLAND CAMPAIGN OF 15862. 


How the Confederates were Receiyed—Lee’s Invasion of Mary- 
land—Ocoupation of Prederick—Buattles of Crampton’s Gap 
and South Mountain—Battle of Sharpsburg, or Antietam— 


Capture of Harper’s Ferry —Movements of Maryland Troops — 


—Stuart’s Cavalry Raid into Maryland and Pennsylvania. 


On the 26th of June, 1862, Gen. John Pope was 
assigned to the command of the Army of Virginia, 
and speedily commenced his memorable campaign 
“in the saddle.” 

While Gen. Pope’s main army was operating in 


Northeastern Virginia, Cole's cavalry was ordered 


out from Harper’s Ferry to operate on the left flank 
of the Confederate army. In the performance of this 
duty the battalion struck Col. Mumford’s cavalry 
regiment near Leesburg on the 2d of September. 
The enemy was promptly attacked and driven back, 
but the battalion soon found itself surrounded by two 
of Stuart's regiments. For a while it seemed that this 


gallant little band would be overwhelmed by the | 


largely superior force brought against it. But by one 
last desperate effort, in which both officers and men 
showed the best of mettle, it succeeded in eharging 
through the enemy’s lines, and escaped back to Har- 
per’s Ferry, losing in killed,’ wounded, and missing 
over seventy men, Sergt. Hall and Corp. Apple, of 
Company A, were cut off and surrounded by the 
enemy, and, refusing to surrender, perished, fighting 
gallantly to the last, fairly riddled with bullets and 
hacked with sabre-cuts. Many of the command who 
escaped also bore the marks of the fray in the shape 
of sabre-strokes and pistol-wounds, After the second 
battle of Manassas the Confederate army, on the 31st 
of August, 1862, was moved towards Little River 
turnpike for the purpose of turning Gen. Pope's right. 
Anticipating this movement of the Confederates, Pope 
prepared to resist it, and on the evening of the follow- 
ing day a battle occurred at Chantilly, in which Gen. 
Kearney and Gen. Stevens, of the Federal forces, were 
killed. The immediate design of the Confederates 
was frustrated, but Pope’s army was compelled to 
seek shelter in the fortifications around Washington. 
Pope now resigned his command, and was succeeded 
by Gen, McClellan. 

As soon as the Union forces had reached the fortifi- 
cations of Washington from the hard-fought fields of 
Manassas, Gen. Lee put his army in motion towards 
Leesburg, and on the 4th of September his advance 
division, under Gen. D. H. Hill, crossed the Potomac 


near the mouth of the Monocacy. The passage of 


the river was stoutly resisted for several hours by a 
detachment of Company E, First Potomac Home 
Brigade Infantry, consisting of only thirty-one men, 
under Lieut. Jerome B. Burk, stationed at the Mono- 
cacy aqueduct. After dark the lieutenant conducted 
his command along the east bank of the Monocacy to 
Monoeacy Junction, and thence to Frederick City. 
Here it joined Capt. Faithful’s company of the same 
regiment, and the two proceeded, as hereafter de- 
seribed, to Sandy Hook, where the remainder of the 
regiment was posted. In the skirmish at the aqué- 
duct Lieut. Burk had one man wounded. After 
crossing, the enemy made an unsuccessful attempt to 
blow up the aqueduct. 

Another detachment of Company E, under Lieut. 
Alonzo Carroll, on duty at Edward’s Ferry, fell back 
to the vicinity of Poolesville, where, on the 5th, it 
had a skirmish with the enemy's advance, losing one 
man wounded. Being cut off from the regiment it 


1 The killed were First Sergt. Joseph J. Hall and Corps, Ju- 
lius C. Apple and John C. Beeler, Company A; Private George 
Cease, Company C; Saddler Charles F. Davis and Privates 
John Kernan and Jobn W. Sullivan, Company D. 
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seraitead. via a ee to Beene: and reporting | 
to Gen. Wool, was sent thence to Frederick City. 

“Lee's object in invading Maryland,” says John 
Esten Cooke in his life of the Confederate commander, 
“has been the subject of much discussion, one party 
holding the view that his sole aim was to surround 
and-capture a force of nine or ten thousand Federal 
troops stationed at Harper's Ferry, and another party 
maintaining that he proposed an invasion of Pennsyl- 
vania as far as the Susquehanna, intending to fight a 
decisive battle there, and advance thereafter upon 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, or Washington. The course 
pursued by an army commander is largely shaped by 
the progress of events. It can only be said that Gen. 
Lee doubtless left the future to decide his ultimate 
movements ; meanwhile, he had a distinct and clearly- 
defined aim, which he states in plain words. His 
object was to draw the Federal forces out of Virginia 
first. The movement culminating in the victory over 
the enemy at Manassas had produced the effect of 
paralyzing them in every quarter. 

“On the coast of North Carolina, in Western Vir- 
ginia, and in the Shenandoah Valley had been heard 
the echo of the great events in Middle and Northern 
Virginia. Gen. Burnside’s force had been brought 
up from the South, leaving affairs at a standstill in 
that direction; aud, contemporancously with the re- 
treat of Gen. Pope, the Federal forces at Washington 
and beyond had fallen back to the Potomac. ‘This 
left the way open, and Lee’s further advance, it was 
obvious, would now completely clear Virginia of her 
invaders. The situation of affairs and the expected 
results are clearly stated by Gen. Lee. ‘The war was 
thus trausferred,’ he says, ‘from the interior to the 
frontier, and the supplies of rich and productive dis- 
tricts made accessible to our army. To prolong a 
state of affairs in every way desirable, and not to per- 
mit the season for active operations to pass without 
endeavoring to inflict other injury upon the enemy, 
the best course uppeared to be the transfer of the 
artay into Maryland.’ - Such were the first de- 
signs of Lee; his ultimate aim seems as clear. By 
advancing into Maryland and threatening Baltimore 
and Washington, he knew he would force the enemy 


munications would remain open by way of the Shen- 
andoah Valley. ‘This was essentially the same plan 
pursued in the campaign of 1863, which terminated in 
the battle of Gettysburg. Gen. Lee’s movements now 
indicated similar intentions. He doubtless wished, 
in the first place, to compel the enemy to pursue him, 
then to lead them as far as was prudent, and, if cir- 
cumstances were favorable, bring them to decisive 
battle, suecess in which promised to open for him the 
gates of Washington or Baltimore, and end the war. 
It will now be seen how the delay caused by the 
movement of Jackson against Harper's Ferry, and 
the discovery by Gen. McClellan of the entire arrange- 
ment devised by Lee for that purpose, caused the 
failure of this whole ulterior design.” 

Gen, Lee, after the retreat of Pope, moved the 
main body of his army to Leesburg. Thence he 
moved to the Potomac, near Point of Rocks, and on 
the sume day, the 5th of September, that Gen. Bragg, 
on a similar duty, entered Kentucky, Lee crossed at 


| White’s Ford, five miles below, and at a ford three 


miles above. His force consisted of the divisions of 
Jackson, Ewell, A. P. Hill, D. H. Hill, and 
Longstreet. When it became known that the army 
was destined for Maryland enthusiasm ran wild. Old 
and young along the route of march thronged the 


Gens, 


roadsides with banners and waving handkerchiefs. 


to withdraw all their troops from the south bank of | 
the Potomac, where they menaced the Confederate | 


communications with Richmond; when this was ac- 
complished, as it clearly would be, his design was to 
cross the Maryland extension of the Blue Ridge, 
called there the South Mountain, advance by way of 
Hagerstown into the Cumberland Valley, and, by thus 
forcing the enemy to follow him, draw them to a dis- 


Upon entering Leesburg the bands played, colors 
waved, men shouted, women wept, and all was a scene 
of dust, confusion, and noise. ‘+ Maryland, my Mary- 
land,” “ Dixie,” the “ Bonnie Blue Flag,” and the 
““ Marseillaise’” of the various regimental bands were 
drowned in the tumult of voices, ramble of wagons, 
jingling of artillery, and the heavy tramp of infantry. 

Jackson's division crossed near the Point of Rocks, 
tore up the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad tracks, and 
cut off all telegraphic and other connection from Har- 
per's Ferry to Washington, The crossing of the 


| Potomac was a holiday for the Marylanders in the 


Confederate army. All of them were filled with joy 
and many wept with gladness when they touched the 
‘sacred soil of old Maryland.” Old and young tossed 
their hats in the air with delight, others kissed the 
sod, and the bands constantly payed “ Maryland, my 
Maryland, "until the sound was oppressive. The 
troops were wretchedly clothed and shod, and greatly 
in want of all necessaries. “Thousands of the 
troops,” says Lee, “ were destitute of shoes.” “ Never,” 

says Gen. Jones, who commanded Jackson's old bri- 
gade, “had the army been so dirty, ragged, and ill- 
provided for as on this march.” The wagons were 
empty, except extra ammunition ; and as soon as the 


tance from their base of supplies, while his own com- | troops had crossed, their first real on Maryland soil 
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was green corn cut from the stalk growing in the corn- 
fields. Soon, however, the quartermasters and com- 
missaries brought in from the surrounding country 
supplies of provisions, which had been unknown to 
Lee’s army for many months. No violence, no in- 
civility was shown by the Confederate agents, and all 
transactions were satisfactorily arranged. Of the 
citizens of Western Maryland, a large majority favored 
the Union cause, many were indifferent, and a few 
warm secessionists. A Confederate newspaper cor- 
respondent traveling with the army says, ‘The few 
inhabitants we met betrayed evident pleasure at our 
arrival, but were extremely cautious and circumspect 
in showing it. They would look on and smile as we 
passed, but seemed much constrained in manner, as if 
feeling certain that Union men were in their midst 
quietly taking note of all actions or expressions, and 
ready to divulge names at fitting opportunities. Some 
few young men openly avowed their Southern feeling 
and joined us,’ but the greater number stood as if 
thinking, ‘I should much like to assist you if [ dare, 
but how long will they remain? Iam between two 
fires; [ must sacrifice principle and secure my home.’ ” 

The advance of the Confederate forces reached a 
point but three or four miles from Frederick on the 
night of the Sth. Their approach was already an- 
nounced, and created great commotion, which spread 
rapidly through the surrounding country, and to other 
towns and cities in Maryland, and on the borders of 
Pennsylvania. On the 6th the army entered Fred- 
erick City, and was pluced under the strictest orders 
to respect personal rights and private property, A 
brigade took possession of the hospital buildings for 
the sick and wounded Confederates, while a large 
portion of the army marched through Frederick and 
camped on the other side of the city at Norman’s 
mill. The main body encamped about Monocacy 
Junction, near the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
bridge, on the side towards Baltimore. 

The reception of the Confederate troops by the in- 
habitants of Frederick was decidedly cool. Not the 
slightest manifestation of joy or enthusiasm was ex- 
hibited. With all places of business closed, and the 
streets deserted by the people, the old town wore a 
gloomy appearance, in striking contrast to the resplen- 
dency it displayed upon the entry of the Union army 

one week later. On the approach of the Confederate 
army many of the citizens fled towards Pennsylvania 
and Baltimore. The military force in the city con- 
sisted of but one company,—C, First Potomac Home 


1 [t is thought that not over two hundred Marylanders joined 
the Confederates during their invasion of Maryland in 1862. 
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Brigade Tnfantry,—commanded by Capt. William T. 
Faithful, which could make no opposition, Capt. 
Faithful, who was provost-marshal of the town, re- 
moved all the military stores possible, and, leaving a 


sufficient supply for the hospitals, containing about 


six hundred patients, burned the remainder. Lieut. 
George T, Castle, of the First Potomac Home Brigade 
Infantry, had charge of the commissary depot. 

The following report made by Capt. Faithful con- 
tains an interesting description of the scenes and 
occurrences in Frederick and the vicinity on the 


approach of the Confederates ; 


“ Taying been made aware that the rebel army was crossing 
the Potomac River at, and in vicinity of, Point of Rocks and 
the mouth of Monocacy, L immediately mounted my horse and 
reconnoitred the different roads leading from Frederick in the 
direction of the Potomac; retarning to Frederick, I immediately 
detailed a sufficient number of my company to establish a line 
of telegraph pickets extending five miles from Frederick, in the 
road leading to the Point of Rocks. Having done this, I at 
once repaired to the telegraph-office, accompanied by Assistant 
Surgeon Weir, iu charge of general hospital at Frederick, and 
Lieut. @. Castle, acting assistant quartermaster, when I desired 
that they should remain with me during the night and notice 
how things were going on. 
aware our small force had been driven from Point of Rocks, and 


At eleven o'clock p.w. I was made 


| that the rebels were in possession; but in u short time, reinforce- 


ments arriving. I received the intelligence thut our forces had 
regained possession of Point of Rocks, and held it at daylight. 
By this time people had begun to leave their homes and rush 
to Frederick, cireulating rumors of all kinds, This created 
great excitement among the citizens of Frederick, which I en- 
deavored to allay as much as possible. On the morning of the 
5th some twenty canal boatmen, with their males, arrived in 
Frederick at seven o'clock, stating that the rebel urmy was 
within six miles of Frederick. Just at this moment a gentle- 
man from Buekeystown (about six miles out on the Point of 
Rooks road) arrived ex route for Pennsylvania, informing me 
that the rebel Gen. Jackson and staff were eating supper at bis 
house. IL at once telegraphed to Col. D. 8. Miles, commanding 
at Harper's Ferry, informing him of the news I had received, 
and the excitement of the place, when I received the following 
dispatch, to wit: that I should run off all horses that I bad to 
a place of safety in Pennsylvania; to destroy all quartermaster 
and commissary stores, and start with my company, and all 
others that belonged to the regiment, for Knoxville, and report 
to Col. W. P. Maulsby. 1 immediately called the attention of 
Assistant Surgeon Weir, in charge of general hospital, and 
Post Quartermaster Castle, to my orders, and advised the saving 
of all property possible, instead of destroying it; and ordered all 
the horses in pasture to Pennsylvania. I then called upon Mr. 
Quinn, the Baltimore and Obio Railroad agent at Frederick, and 
secured every car possible. With a small engine, the only one 
which could be had, T had all the quartermaster and commissary 
stores londed into the cars, to their utinost capacity, under diree- 
tion of Lieut. Castle; and with the energy displayed by Assistant 
Surgeon Weir, we succeeded in getting off all the most valuable 
hospital stores in wagons and ambulances, together with about 
three hundred convalescents from the hospital, to a place of 
safety in Pennsylvania, After having sent off all the most 
valuable stores by all availing means at hand, we set about de- 
stroying by fire the remains of some old and worthless stores, 
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which were of no great value to the government, but might 
have been made useful to the rebels, Everything of value 
haying been sent off, and the flames consuming the balance, by 
the aid of Assistant Surgeon Weir and Lieut, Castle, T then 
ordered Mr. Kelly, the telegraph operator, to detach his instru- 
ment and secure a conveyance and start for Pennsylvania, that 
he might get to Baltimore and report to the general superinten- 
dent of the line. 

“This having been aecomplished, I ordered in my pickets, 
formed my company, and started for my regiment at Knoxville 
by the Sharpsburg road, expecting to come in contact with some 
of the rebel pickets (cavalry) as I passed in the neighborhood 
of Petersyille and Jetferson, hut by a rapid march T succeeded 
in passing this point but a short time before they became oc- 
eupied by their pickets, 

“The time consumed in the saying of the government prop- 
erty in Frederick, which amounted to several hundred thou- 
sands, was about tive hours.” 


In Frederick martial law was proclaimed by the 
Confederates, and Col. Bradley T. Johnson, a native 
of the place, was appointed provost-marshal, with a 
strong guard of soldiers to patrol the streets and pre- 
serve order. Immediately on assuming command he 
issued the following proclamation : 


“To THe PeopLte or MAnYLanp: 

“ After sixteen months of oppression more galling than the 
Austrian tyranny, the victorious army of the South brings 
freedom to your doors. Its standard now waves from the Poto- 
mac to Mason and Dixon's line. The mon of Maryland, who 
during the last long months have been crushed under the beel 
of this terrible despotismn, now have the opportunity for work- 
ing out their own redemption, for which they have so long 
waited and suffered and huped. 

“The government of the Confederate States is pledged by 
the unanimous vote of its Congress, by the distinet declaration 
of its President, the suldier and statestnan, Davis, never to 
cease this war unti] Muryland has the opportunity to decide 
for herself her own fate, untraummeled and free from Federal 
bayonets. 

“The people of the South, with unanimity uoparalleled, 
have given their hearts to our native State, and hundreds of 
thousands of ber sons Laye ¢worn with arms in their hands 
that you shall be free. 

“You must now do your part. We have the arms bere for 
you. Lam authorized immediately to wuster in for the war 
companies snd regiments; the companies of one hundred men 
each, the regiments of ten companies, Come all who wish to 
strike for their liberties and homes. Let each man provide 
himself with a stout pair of shoes, a good blanket, and atin cup. 
Jackson's men have no baggage. 

“Officers ure in Prederick to receive recruits, and all com- 
panies formed will be armed as soon as mustered in, Rise at 
once! 

“Remember the cells of Fort McHenry! remember the dun- 
geons of Fort Lafayette and Fort Warren! the insults to your 
wives and daughters, the arrests, the midnight searches of your 
houses! 

* Remember these, your wrongs, and rise at once in arms and 
strike for liberty and right! 

“Brapiey T, Jonyson, Col. C. 8. A, 

“Sept. 8, 1862.” 


“Personne,” the correspondent of the Charleston 
Mercury, who was an eye-witness to all the stirring 


scenes of Lee's campaign in Maryland, in a letter 
dated at Frederick, September 7th, the day after the 
Confederates arrived, says,— 


“Thus far we baye everywhere met with cordial hospitality. 
Along the road the farmers have welcomed the presence of our 
men with a sincerity that cannot be misunderstood, opened their 
houses, and spread their boards with the fat of the land. One 
Marylander whom I met has fed, in twenty-four hours, six 
hundred hungry men, free of charge. Others haye been pro- 
portionately liberal. Our reception, up to this point, has been 
all that we could desire. With a few the enthusiasm has been 
highly demonstrative, but the majority content themselves with 
quiet manifestations of the warm sympathy they feel. Neurly 
all the houses along the route of march were open, and inyita- 
tions were freely extended to the officers to spend the day and 
night, A slight indication of the grateful outbursts of the 
people was in the presentation of a magnificent horse to Gen. 
Jackson, by the farmers, within an hour after he touched Mary- 
land soil, In the sentiment of the people we are not much dis- 
appointed. Itis apparently about equally divided, and there 
is yet little expressed enthusiasm. As Jackson's army marched 
through their houses were mostly elozed, and from between the 
window-blinds the citizens could be seen anxiously peering, as 
if they expected to see a erowd of bugabons, intent upon 
nothing but rapine and slaughter. A few of the residences were 
open, however, and in those Jadies and gentlemen were waving 
their handkerchiefs and (displaying the Confederate flag.” 


On Sunday the churches were opened as usual, 
and were filled with Confederate officers and soldiers. 
Gen. Jackson attended the Presbyterian and German 
Reformed churches. On Monday, September 8th, 


“ Personne ’ writes,— 


“Frederick to-day presents a busy scene, more like that of 
a Fourth of July festival than a gathering of armed invaders; 
& majority of the stores are closed to general admission, be- 
cause of the crowds eager to press and buy, but a little di- 
plomacy secures an entrance at the hack door, or past the sen- 
tinel wisely stationed to protect the proprietor from the rush 
of anxious customers. Prices are going up rapidly. Every- 
thing is so cheap that our men frequently lay down a five-dol- 
lar bill to pay for a three-dollar article, and rush out without 
waiting for the change. The good people here don’t under- 
stand it. Bitter complaints are uttered against those who re- 
fuse Confederate money, and it is, understood that the authori- 
ties will insist upon its general cireulation. 

“The people are beginning to recover from their surprise at 
our sudden appearance, and to realize the magnitude of our 
preparations to advance through and relieve Maryland from 
her thraldom. Some are still moody, and evidently hate us 
heartily, but we are more than compensated by the warm wel- 
come of others, who now begin to greet us from every quarter. 
Only a few moments ago I met a lady who confessed that al- 
though she had Confederate flags ready to expose in her win- 
dows as we passed, she was afraid to wave thei lest, being dis- 
covered by her Union neighbors, she should be reported to the 
Federals in case of our retrent, and be therefore subject to in- 
sult, if not imprisonment, at their hands. To assure me how 
true were ber sentiments, she introduced me to a large room in 
her house, where there were fourteen ladies, young and old, 
busy as bees making sbirts, drawers, and other clothing for the 


soldiers. She also distributed money and tobacco to the sol- 
dicrs. » 
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“Though thousands of soldiers are now roaming through the 
town, there has not been a solitary instance of misdemeanor. 
T have heard no shouting, no clamor of any kind, and seen but 
a single case of intoxication,—a one-legged Yankee prisoner. 

“All who visit the city are required to have passes, and the 
only persons arrested are those who are here without leave. 
This quiet behavior of our men contrasts so strongly with that 
of the Federals when here us to excite the fayorable comment 
of the Unionists. 

* None of the latter have to my knowledge been interfered with, 
and, as far as T can learn, it is not the policy of our commander 
to retaliate. We shall, on the contrary, pursue a conciliatory 
course, and by kindness endeavor to show those misguided peo- 
ple that our home should be their home, and our God their God, 

“One of these men frankly confessed to me that he feared his 
own neighbors more than he did our troops, and be shonld re- 
gret to see us depart. We pay for everything as we go, the 
farmers being compensated for ull damage by the burning of 
Tails, use of forage, or destruction of crops before we break up 
camp. 

“ Reeruiting here goes on rapidly. Within two days ago five 
companies have been formed, and it is stated that from the sur- 


rounding country over seven hundred entered our ranks while 


enroute. Pennsylvania, the border line of which is only some 
twenty-five or twenty-cight miles distant, has sent us nearly a 
hundred reeruits, who prefer service in the Confederate army to 
being drafted into that of the North. 

“ Altogether, our movements have been thus far marked by 
the most gratifying success. Kvery detail has been success- 
ively carried out, the troops are in good health and full of en- 
thusiasm, the commissariat is improving, and we wait for no- 
thing more anxiously than the order to resume our march 
ouward,”* 


On the same day Gen. Lee issued the following ad- 
dress to the people of Maryland, setting forth the ob- 
ject of his invasion : 


“Tieanquarters Army N. Va., 
“Near FPrepertck Town, Sept. 8, 1862. 


“To tae Peorts or MARYLAND: 

“Te is right that you should know the purpose that has 
brought the army under my command within the limits of 
your State, so far as that purpose concerns yourselves. 

“The people of the Confederate States have long watched with 
the deepest sympathy the wrongs and outrages that have been 
inflicted upon the citizens of a Commonwealth allied to the 


States of the South by the strongest social, political, and com- — 


mercial ties, 

“ They have seen with profound indignation their sister State 
deprived of every right, and reduced to the condition of a con- 
quered province. 

“Under the pretence of supporting the Constitution, but in 
violation of its most valuable provisions, your citizens have 
been arrested and imprisoned upon no charge, and contrary to 
all forms of law; the faithful and manly protest against this 
outrage, made by the venerable and illustrious Marylander to 
whom in better days no citizen appealed for right in vain, was 
treated with scorn and contempt. The government of your 
city has been usurped by armed strangers; your Legislature 
has been dissolved by the unlawful arrest of its members ; free- 
dom of the press and speech has been suppressed ; words have 
been declared offenses by an arbitrary decree of the Federal 
Executive, and citizens ordered to be tried by a military com- 
mission for what they may dare to speak, Believing that the 
people of Maryland possessed a spirit too lofty to submit to 


such a government, the people of the South have long wished 
to aid you in throwing off this foreign yoke, to enable you to 
again enjoy the inalienable rights of freemen, and restore in- 
dependency and sovereignty to your State. 

“Tn obedience to this wish our army has come among you, 
and is prepared to assist you with the power of its arms in 
regaining the rights of which you have been despoiled. 

“This, citizens of Maryland, is our mission, 80 far as your- 


| Selves are concerned, 


“No restraint upon your free will is intended; no intimida- 
tion will be allowed. 

“Within the limits of this army at least Marylanders shall 
once more enjoy their ancient freedom of thought and apeech, 

“We know no enemies among you, and will protect all of 
every opinion. 

“Tt is for you to decide your destiny, freely and without con- 
straint, 

“This army will respect your choice whatever it will be. and 
while the Southern people will rejoice to welcome you to your 
natural position among them, they will only welcome you when 
you come of your own free will. 

“R. E. Len, General Commanding.” 

It was hoped by the South that Johnson’s procla- 
mation aud Lee's stirring appeal would arouse the 
people of the State, but few responded to the call. 
The section occupied by the Confederate army was 
inhabited by people who had, for the most part, very 
different views and feelings from those of the more 
southern counties. In the latter and in Baltimore 
thousands would have flocked to the standard of Lee 
had they not been restrained by the Federal occupa- 
tion. Moreover, the wretched appearance of the Con- 
federate troops had a discouraging effect, and damped 
the martial ardor of many who visited the camp with 
intent to enter the service, The cavalry and artillery 
were nearly all barefooted, and many of the infantry 
in the same condition, some having their feet tied up 
with rags, pieces of carpet, or covered with raw-hides, 
while the more fortunate bad some battered remnants 
of shoes, through which the toes protruded. It was 
no unusual sight to see tracks of blood on the turnpike 
left by a marching regiment. While the Confederates 
occupied Frederick, their cavalry scouted the entire 
country for forage, provisions, recruits, ete. They es- 
tablished pickets on the Baltimore turnpike, at New 
Market, Liberty, Middletown, Union Bridge, Pikes- 
ville, Poplar Springs, and other places. Col. Piper, 
with about three hundred and fifty of Stuart's cavalry 
and one piece of artillery, occupied Westminster, where 
they arrested Dr. Billingslea, the provost-marshal, but 
afterwards released him on parole. All the books and 
papers relating to the enrollment were seized and 
destroyed. They also seized the post-office and car- 
ried off the postage-stamps. In their interconrse with 
the citizens they professed the greatest friendship for 
the peace of the State, and desired to be received as 


friends. No one was interfered with, or questioned 
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with regard to their sentiments, They had plenty of 
money (such as it was), and spent it freely, purchasing 
what they wanted from the stores. 

Reeruiting-offices were opened in Frederick, and 
Very few volunteers, how- 
ever, were obtained, not enough to compensate for the 
loss the army sustained by desertion. 

Scouting parties were thrown out in various diree- 
tions for considerable distances. Middletown was 
oceupied bya small force on the 9th. In anticipation 
of such an event, many of the residents had already 
left their homes and soucht refuge elsewhere. A 
body of cavalry moved as far east as Uniontown, 
while another party penetrated to within four miles 
of Ellicott’s Mills. 

The excitement in Pennsylvania was quite as great 
as in Maryland. An invasion of the North had been 
loudly proclaimed by the Confederates, and threats of 
devastation and retaliation were freely uttered. The 
advance to Frederick was directly towards Pennsyl- 
vania, and the invasion of that State seemed immi- 
nent. 
Confederate cavalry had entered Pennsylvania, and 
their numbers had been greatly exaggerated by 
rumor. 


citizens invited to enlist. 


In the excited state of the people it was 
believed the whole army was advancing towards 
Harrisburg, with the purpose of moving thence upon 
Philadelphia, Gov, Curtin summoned the people, 
and they hastened in great numbers to Harrisburg, 
while from other States new levies and volunteers 
were hurried forward to the defense of the capital. 
Jackson's division was encamped on Norman’s, near 
the suburbs, to the north of Frederick, except the 
brigade of Gen. J. R. Jones (Col. Bradley T. John- 
son commanding), which was encamped in the bar- 
racks inclosure in the city as provost-guard. 
and Hill's divisions occupied positions near the rail- 
road bridge over the Monocacy, guarding the ap- 
proaches to Washington. On the occupation of Ired- 


While the infantry were at Irederick the | 


Ewell’s | 


take possession of Loudon Heights, on the east side 
of the Shenandoah at its junction with the Potomac. 
These several commands, after reducing Harper's Ferry 
and clearing the valley, were ordered to join the rest 
of the army at Boonsboro’ or Hagerstown. These 
troops, in pursuance of their orders, on the morning of 
the 10th of September broke up camp at Monocacy 
Junction, and passing rapidly through Middletown, 
Boonsboro’, and Williamsport, recrossed the Potomac 
at Light's Ford on the 11th. (Gen. A. P. Hill moved 
with his division on the turnpike direct from Wil- 
liamsport to Martinsburg. The divisions of Jackson 
and Ewell proceeded towards the North Mountain 
depot, on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, about 
seven miles northwest of Martinsburg, to prevent the 
escape of Gen. White's troops. Maj. Myers, com- 
manding the cavalry, sent part of his force as far 
south as the Berkeley and Hampshire turnpike. Gen, 
White, learning of these movements, evacuated Mar- 
tinsburg on the 11th, and retreated to Harper's 
Ferry. On the following day Jackson's command 
took possession of Martinsburg, and on the morning 
of the 13th they arrived before the Federals drawn 
up in force upon Bolivar Heights, Before beginning 
the attack, Gen. Jackson proceeded to put himself in 
communication with the co-operating forces of Me- 
Laws and Walker. The latter took possession of 
Loudon Heights on the 13th, and on next day was in 
readiness to open fire upon Harper's Ferry. 

The former entered Pleasant Valley on the 11th, 
and on the following day Gen. Kershaw, with his own 
and Barksdale’s brigade, proceeded to ascend the ridge 
whose southern extremity is known as Maryland 
Heights and attack Col. Thomas H. Ford, who occu- 
pied that position with infantry and artillery, pro- 
tected by intrenchments. He disposed of the rest of 
his force to hold the roads leading from Harper's 


| Ferry eastward through Weaverton, and northward 


erick, Gen. Lee supposed the Federals would evacuate 


Harper's Ferry, and thus open his line of communicea- 
tion through the Valley of Virginia to Richmond. 
As this did not occur, it became necessary, if possible, 
to dislodge the Federals from this position before 
concentrating the army west of the mountains. With 
this object in view, Gen. Lee directed Jackson to pro- 
ceed with his command to Martinsburg, and after 
driving the Federals under Gen. White from that 
place, to move down the south side of the Potomac 
on Harper's Ferry. Gen. McLaws, with his own and 
R. H. Anderson’s divisions, was ordered to seize 


Maryland Heights, on the north side of the Potomae, 


from Sandy Hook, guarding the pass in his rear, 
through which he had entered Pleasant Valley, with 
the brigades of Semmes and Mahone. 

In the meanwhile events occurred in Maryland which 
threatened to interfere with the reduction of Harper's 
Ferry. On the 10th of September Gen. Longstreet 
moved from Frederick for Hagerstown, and reached 
there with part of his command on the 11th. Gen. D. 
MI. Hill with his division constituted the rear-guard, 
and had charge of the immense wagon-train moving in 
the direction of Hagerstown. On the 13th he was 
ordered by Gen. Lee to dispose of his troops so as to 
prevent the escape of the Federal garrison from Har- 
per's Ferry, then besieged, and also to guard the pass 


opposite Harper's Ferry, and Brig.-Gen. Walker to! in the Blue Ridge near Boonsboro’. 
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When Gen. MeClellan arrived in Washington, Gen. McClellan started in pursuit of the enemy 


about the middle of August, he was in the depart- 
ment of Get. Pope, which included the District of 
Columbia. On the 2d of September, Maj.-Gen. 
Halleck relieved Gen. Pope, and placed Maj.-Gen. 
MeClellan in “‘ command of the fortifications of Wash- 


| 


ington, and of all the troops for the defense of the | 


capital.” On the 4th he assumed command of the 
forces under Gen. Pope, together with some new 
levies which had arrived at Washington under the 
call of the President. On the invasion of Maryland 
he received orders to pursue Gen. Lee with all the 
troops which were not required for the defense of 
Washington, and on the next day most of his army 
was in motion and rapidly advanced into Maryland. 
Gen. Banks was placed in command of the defenses 
at Washington, and Gen. Heintzelman in charge of the 
forces on the Virginia side. The command of Fitz 
John Porter's corps was given to Gen. Hooker, and 
that of Gen. MeDowell was assigned to Gen, Reno, 
date of the North Carolina Department. 


“Having assumed command of the army, T pushed forward,” 


snys Gen. MeOlellan, “the First and Ninth Corps under Gens. | 


Reno and Hooker, forming the right wing, under Gen, Burn- 
side, to Leesburg on the 5th inst.; thence the First, Corps, by 
Brooksville, Cooksville, and Ridgeville, to Frederick; and the 
Ninth+Corps, by Damuseus, on New Market and Frederick. 
The Second and Hleventh Corps, under Gens. Sumner and Wil- 
liains, on the Bth were moved from Tenallytown to Rockville; 
thence, by Middlebury and Urbana, on Frederick, the Elev- 
enth Corps moving bypa lateral road between Urbana and 
New Market, thas maintaining the communication between 
the centre and right wing, as well ax covering the direct route 
from Frederick to Washington. ‘he Sixth Corps, under Gen. 
Franklin, was moved to Darnestown on the 6th inst.; thence, 
by Dawsonville and Barnyille, on Buckeystowun, covering the 
roml from the mouth of the Monocacy to Rockville, and being 
in a position to connect with and support the centre, should it 
have been necessary (as was supposed) tu force the line of the 
Monoeacy, Couch’s division {composed of the brigades of 
Gens, Howe, Devens, and Cochrane) was thrown forward to 
Offut's Cross-Roads and Poolesyille by the river road, thus coy- 
ering that approach, watching the fords of the Potomac, and 
ultimately following and supporting the Sixth Corps. The ob- 
‘ ject of these movements was to feel the enemy, to compel him 
to develop bis intentions, at the same time that the troops 
Were in position readily to cover Baltimore or Washington, to 
attack him should he hold the line of the Monocacy, or to fol 

low him into Pennsylyunia, if necessary.” 


Attached to the Army of the Potomac at this time 
were the following Maryland organizations : The Sec- 
ond Infantry with the Ninth Corps, the Third and 


A and B, Light Artillery, with the Sixth Corps. 
The Fifth Infantry was brought from Fort Monroe 
via Washington, and joined the Second Corps en 
route to Antietam. 


with his right and centre spread out towards the north 
to guard against any attempt of Lee to sweep around 
and capture Baltimore. Franklin's command was 
kept on the left along the river line to prevent a coup 
de main in the direction of Washington. 

Burnside's column, moving via Leesboro’, Brook- 
ville, Damascus, and New Market, arrived at the 
bridge over the Monoeacy on the Baltimore pike dur- 
ing the afternoon of the 12th, The bridge, held by 
a small force of the enemy, was carried after a slight 
resistance. An hour or two later a charge was made 
by Cox’s division of the Ninth Corps upon Frederick, 
the enemy's rear-guard driven out and the city oceu- 
pied. Pleasonton’s cavalry entered the town by the 
road from Georgetown simultaneously with Reno's 
corps. The entrance of the latter into Frederick was 
a most brilliant scene. It was greeted with a cordial 
and enthusiastic welcome. An eye-witness says,— 

“The entire corps advanced in a long, splendid line, Har- 
land’s brigade emerging through the hospital barracks just in 
Lime to see the lust of the rebel cavalry dash out of the streets 
pursued by our own. Women blessed God and the soldiers, and 
rushed out to kiss the old flag; gray-haired men hobbled forth 
With radiant faces, and the young shouted their welcome, while 
children capered in holiday glee. If Dame Barbara Fritchie 
alone bad dared, 

“*When Lee marched over the mountain wall," 
to set the starry flag defiantly in her attic window, thousands 
had kept the loved emblem, and the line had not been five min- 
utes in the street before national banners, large and little, were 
flung from the windows, and draped with inspiring grace almost 
every threshold.” 


Another wrote,— 


“Gen. Burnside’s reception was especially enthusiastic. The 
people crowded around him, covered bis horse and himself with 
flowers, saluted him with cheers and shouts of welcome, and 
Gen. 
MeClellan’s reception, at a Jater hour, was equally cordial aud 
demonstrative. The citizens of Frederick felt as though they 
bad been delivered from a great affliction, and the Army of the 


manifested their joy in every method of demonstration, 


Potomac had the opportunity of enjoying a new sensation. 


Of Gen. McClellan's reception, another says,— 


“ When Burnside rode through the acclamations were unirer- 
sul, but nothing to the reception given McClellan when he en- 
tered some time after, Bouquets were thrown; men, women, 
and children rushed to him, he bowing and speaking to all; 
girls embracing his horse's neck and kissing the animal, only 
because they could not reach the general.” 


A participant thus describes the passage of the 


| See d Twelfth Corps through the city: 
Purnell Legion with the Twelfth Corps, and Batteries | Racoad and we ag = ? 


1“ Militury History of Connecticut during the War,” page 


| 261. 


2 “Burnside and the Ninth Army Corps,” page 121. 
3 “ Moore’s Rebellion Record,” vol. v. page 608. 
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“On the Ith Sumner’s column passed through Frederick, 
and was greeted by the loyal citizens of the place with a recep- 
tion as handsome as it was unexpected. Flags that bad been 
concealed while the enemy held possession now decorated the 
dwellings, and were waving along with the emblem that made 
Barbara Fritchie historical; and on the streets hy which the 
army entered the people pressed forward to greet the soldiers 
with expressions of warmest sympathy. 

“These patriotic manifestations were not confined to the 
town of Frederick, but frequently along the line of march 
throngh this portion of Maryland the inhabitants gave the 
strongest evidence of attachment to the Union cause, Ladies 
of all ages and stations in life stood by the roadside, in front of 
their dwellings, with pails of milk, or, if the supply had been 
exbausted, a cup of cold water and a word of eheer,”’1 


To these extracts from contemporary histories we 
may add that the Union element in the section of 
Maryland traversed by the two armies was very 
strong. The secession element was chiefly limited to 
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land Cavalry, made a raid on their picket-lines near 
that city, and captured over two hundred prisoners, 
whom he carried back to Harper's Ferry. On the 
afternoon of the 12th the Federal advance drove 
the Confederates out of Middletown, and Sunday 
morning, the 14th, found them posted on the east 
side of the Blue Ridge Mountains, and stretching ona 
line from north to south from points immediately oppo- 
site Middletown and Jefferson, both of which villages 
are about eight miles from Frederick. Middletown 
is on the road to Hagerstown, and Jefferson on the 
direct road to Harper's Ferry. The right of the Fed- 
eral army, at this time under Gen. Burnside, rested 
on Middletown, and the left, under Gen, Franklin, on 
Jefferson. 

At Frederick, McClellan found a copy of Lee’s or- 
| der to Gen. D. H. Hill, disclosing to him the move- 


South mountain 
RUE et ane er 


BATTLE OF SOUTH MOUNTAIN, 


Baltimore City and the tier of counties lying between 
the Chesapeake Bay and the Potomac River, and on 
the Eastern Shore. By the 13th of September the 
whole of McClellan's army had crossed the Monoc- 
acy, the larger portion being concentrated around 
Frederick. : 

During the Confederate occupation of Frederick, 
Capt. Russell, with Companies H and I, First Mary- 


1 Banes’ “ History of the Philadelphia Brigade,” page LOT. 


ments of the Confederate forces. From this it ap- 
peared that Lee intended to capture the garrison of 
Harper's Ferry. McClellan immediately gave orders 
for a rapid and vigorous forward movement. The 
Confederate cavalry under Gen. Stuart fell back be- 
fore him, materially impeding his progress towards 
Boonsboro’. The Confederate line of battle was 
formed with the left resting upon Turner's Gap and 
the turnpike road towards Hagerstown, which passes 
throngh the gap, and the right covering Crampton’s 
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Gap and the road leading to Harper's Ferry. To 
check the advance of the enemy, and to prevent the 
relief of Harper's Ferry, Hill was directed to guard 
Crampton’s Gap, and Longstreet was ordered from 
Hagerstown to his support. 

On the morning of September 14th, the Federal 
column under Gen. Franklin, then near Jefferson, was 
put in motion towards Harper’s Ferry, with orders to 
secure and hold Crampton's Gap, “ cut off, destroy, or 
capture McLaws’ command, and relieve Col. Miles.” 


Gen. Franklin pushed his corps rapidly forward to | 


the vicinity of Burkettsville, immediately in the rear 
of which he found the Confederate infantry posted in 
force on both sides of the road leading through the 
pass, with artillery in strong positions to defend the 
approaches thereto. Slocum’s division was formed 
upon the right of the road, and Smith's upon the 
left. Xs the line advanced the Confederates were 
forced back into the gap, where they made a most 
determined stand, but after a spirited action of three 
hours the crest was gained by Gen. Franklin's troops, 
the Confederates hastily retreating down the western 
slope of the mountain, 

During the engagement Battery A of the Federal 
Maryland Light Artillery was stationed on the left 
and to the rear of Burkettsville, and maintained a 
steady fire on the positions of the Confederates until 
they were assailed and carried by the infantry. 

The close of the action found Gen. Franklin's ad- 
vance in Pleasant Valley, within three and a half 
miles of the point on Maryland Heights where he 
might, on the same night or the following morning, 
have formed a junction with the garrison at Harper's 
Ferry had not the force on the heights been previously 
withdrawn. 

But Col. Miles surrendered at an early hour on the 
morning of the 15th, and it was now too late to ac- 
complish the principal object of Gen. Franklin’s move- 
ment. He was therefore directed to watch the enemy 
in his front and protect the left and rear of the main 
body of the army. This he did until the night of the 
16th, when he was ordered to unite with the other 
corps confronting the enemy on the Antietam. 


1 Longstreet’s corps was to remain at Hagerstown until the 
fall of Harper’s Ferry. D. H. Hill’s division, with Staart’s 
eavalry, constituted the rear-guard of this corps. Longetreet’s 


While the events just described were transpiring at 
Harper's Ferry and Crampton's Gap, the right of the 


| Federal army was engaged in a contest for the pos- 


advance entered Hagerstown on the morning of the llth. The | 


sheriff and other officials left the place as soon as the enemy en- 
tered, carrying with them the public records and other valua- 
bles in their different offices. Numbers of private citizens also 
left the town. On the 6th and 7th the banks, anticipating the 
enemy's approach, had removed their deposits to Harrisburg 
and other places east for safety. The government stores there 
were also removed, 


session of Turner's Gap, through which runs the 
main road from Frederick to Hagerstown. 

On the morning of the 13th, Gen. Pleasonton 
moved with a portion of his cayalry in the direction 
of Middletown. After some sharp skirmishing he 
reached the town, out of which he drove the Confed- 
erate rear, and held it during the night. The enemy 
was found occupying Turner's Gap in strong force, 
and apparently determined to dispute the passage of 
the mountain. Cox's division of Reno's corps was 
advanced in the afternoon as a support to the cavalry, 
followed before night by the other divisions of the 
corps. 

On the morning of the 14th the several corps 
constituting the right wing and centre, which had 
been united at Frederick, were posted as follows: 

The First (Hooker's) on the Monoeacy, the Second 
(Sumner’s), the Fifth (Sykes’ division), and the 
Twelfth ( Williams’) at or near Frederick. 

The advance division (Cox's) of the Ninth Corps 
(Reno's) was at Middletown, with the other three 
divisions (Willcox’s, Rodman's, and Sturgis’) within 
easy supporting distance. 

At an early hour Hooker began the march towards 
Middletown, followed at intervals by the other corps. 

Gen. Burnside, commanding the right wing, had 
orders to carry Turner's Gap. 

The combat of the day really commenced about 6 
A.M, at the bridge over Catoctin Creek, half a mile 
west of Middletown, where the enemy had concen- 
trated his artillery to resist the passage. D. H. Hill's 
division of Longstreet's corps held the crest of the 
mountain from three miles north of the gap to two 
miles south. This included Fox's Gap, at the point 
where a country road Jeading to Sharpsburg crosses 
the mountain, south of the main pike, and the “old 
Hagerstown road” on the northerly side. 

About 9 a.m., the passage over the Catoctin having 
been forced, Cox’s division moved up the acclivity 
towards Fox's Gap, and after a severe contest carried 
the crest. Cox's division was supported in the course 
of the day by the divisions of Willcox, Rodman, and 
Sturgis. 

While moving forward with the latter division, the 
Second Maryland was detached and placed in position 
pear the turnpike, where it was held in reserve and 
lay under a galling artillery fire, but did not become 
actively engaged. 

After very hard fighting the Ninth Corps repulsed 
several attacks of the enemy, and held full possession 
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of the summit at Fox's Gap. Gen. Reno, its gallant 
commander, was killed just before sunset, and Gen. 
Cox assumed the command. About the middle of 
the afternoon Gen. Hooker, with Meade’s and Hatch’s 
divisions, attacked the heights on the right of Turner's 


Gap, and after a desperate resistance carried the crest | 


about dark and held it. Just before dark Gibbon’s 
brigade of Hatch’s division advanced up the main road 
against the enemy in the gap, and after an obstinate 
conflict gained the entrance to the pass. At night 
the entire army except Franklin’s column was massed 
in the vicinity of the field of battle. 

The battle had raged during the day with fearful 
effect against Hill’s small force until the afternoon, 
when Longstreet, who had made a forced march from 
Hagerstown, arrived to his assistance about half-past 
three o'clock. Longstreet hurried his troops to Hill's 
assistance as rapidly as their exhausted condition 
would admit of, and they succeeded for some time in 
repulsing the repeated and powerful attacks of the 
Federal army, aud prevented the passage of the 
Federal forces till night put an end to the conflict. 
The superiority of numbers enabled McClellan to 
extend his army beyond both flanks of the Con- 
federate By this means he succeeded in 
reaching the summit of the mountain beyond the 
Confederate left, and pressing heavily upon them from 
that direction, gradually forced Gen. Rhodes back, till 
darkness prevented a further advance of the Federals. 

Having accomplished all that was required,—the 
delay of the Federal army until Harper's Ferry could 
not be relieved,—the Confederates during the night 
retreated to Sharpsburg, covered by the cavalry bri- 
gade of Gen, Fitzhugh Lee. Gen, Hill, in summing 
up the results of this battle, says, “Should the truth 
ever be known, the battle of South Mouutain, as 
far as my division was concerned, will be regarded as 
one of the most remarkable and creditable of the 
war, The division had marched all the way from 
Richmond, and the straggling had been evormous, 
in consequence of heavy marches, deficient commis- 
sariat, want of shoes, and inefficient officers. Owing 
to these combined causes, the division numbered less 
than five thousand men on the morning of the 14th 
of September, and had five roads to guard, extending 
over a space of as many miles, 


line. 


This small force sne- 
cessfully resisted without support for eight hours 
the whole Federal army, and when its supports were 
beaten still held the roads, so that our retreat was ef. 
fected without the loss of a gun, a wagon, or an am- 
bulanee.” 

In the battle of South Mountain the Confederates 
lost in killed the following prominent oflicers; Gen. 
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Garland, Col. B. B. Gayle, of the Twelfth Alabama; 
Col. J. B. Strange, of the Nineteenth Virginia. The 
Federals lost Gen. Reno and several minor officers." 

While these events were in progress, Gen. Jackson 
had been vigorously engaged in the attack upon 
Harper's Ferry. 

The Federal Maryland troops at Harper's Terry 
and immediate neighborhood were Companies H and 
I, First Cavalry, A, C, and D, Cole's cavalry battal- 
ion, and the First and Third Potomac Home Brigade 
Infantry. 

Gen. Jackson, us has been said, left Frederick on 


1 Gen. Reno was born in the State of Virginia, and wag ap- 
pointed as a West Point cadet from Pennsylvania in 1842, He 
graduated in 1946, in the same class with Maj.-(ien. McClellan; 
was breveted second lieutenant of ordnance; went to Mexico, 
and participated in every engagement from Vera Cruz to the 
He was breveted first lieutenant On the 18th 
Tn this battle, as 


city of Mexico. 
of April, 1847, for gallantry at Cerro Gordo, 


| at Chapultepec, he commanded a battery, and in the latter action 


be was wounded. For gallantry at Chapultepec he was breveted 
cuptain, Sept. 13,1847. 

After the close of the war be was for six months Assistant 
Professor of Mathematics at West Point, and for eighteen 
months afterwards secretary to the Artillery Board, during 
which he was engaged in testing heavy ordnance and compil- 
ing tactics for heavy artillery. Various employments sue- 
ceeded, in all of which he brought to bear judgment, good seien- 
tific attainments, and industry. He was fora time on the coast 
survey, then on topographical duty in the West; for a year en- 
gaged in building « military road from Big Sioux River to &t. 
Paul, Minn. From 1844 to 1857 he was stationed at Frankford 
Arsenal, near Philadelpbia. Hewaos afterwards chief ordnance 
officer to Gen. Johnston in the Utah expedition, and remained 
there till 1849, when he was detached and sent to the Mount 
Vernon Arsenal, Alabama, He was afterwards stationed at 
Leavenworth, Kansas, where he was when the Rebellion broke 
out. 

He was one of the officers selected by Gen. Burnside himself 
to accompany bim in his expedition, and approved by his un- 
varying gallantry and conduet the choice of his saperior gen- 
eral. He was appointed brigadier-general of volunteers Nov. 
12, 1861, distinguished himself at Roanoke and Newbern, and 


| was considered one of the bravest and most promiting officers 


in the service. When Burnside's army was brought up from 
North Curvlina, Reno was put in command of a division, and 
in the hattles before Washington so distinguished himself that 
his name is among the foremost of those honorably mentioned 
in reports, Gen, Reno's remains were conveyed to Baltimore, 
where they were embalmed by John H. Weaver. On the 16th 
they were placed in a patent air-tight coffin and remoyed to the 
President Street depot, to be conveyed by the one o’clock train 
of the Philadelphia Ruitroad to Boston, Mass., where his family 
resided. During the morning a large number of persons, in- 
cluding ladies, visited the establishment of Mr. Weaver to view 
the body, which was exposed tu view, He was dressed im his 
full uniform, and bad quite a natural appearance. The follow- 
ing members of his staff accompanied the remains from Fred- 
erick to Baltimore, and thence to Boston: Capt. E. M, Neale, 
assistant adjutant-general, Capt. B. F. Reno, aide-de-camp 
to the general (his brother), and Lieuts, John A. Morris, Thos. 
A. Marsh, and Charles Hutton, aides-de-camp, 
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the 10th, and marching rapidly via Williamsport, oc- 
cupied Martinsburg on the 12th, the Federal garrison 
having fallen back east of Sandy Hook, and was now 
approaching Loudon Heights; and McLaws having 
gained the summit of Maryland Heights by way of 
Solomon's Gap, confronted Col, Ford's command, posted 
there for the defense of Harper's Ferry on the north. 
During the afternoon portions of the Thirty-second 
Ohio and One Hundred and Twenty-sixth New York 
were deployed along the mountain near to the Gap. 
Skirmishing commenced at about half-past three, con- 
tinuing until sundown. Owing to the thick under- 
brush, the skirmish was of a bushwhacking character, 
as, indeed, was all the fighting on the heights. After 
dark a strong picket-line was established from one side 
to the other of the mountain, and a renewal of the 
conflict awaited with sleepless anxiety. 

At daybreak on the 13th a line of battle was formed 
some three hundred yards in front of a barricade con- 
‘structed four hundred yards in advance of what was 
known as the “lookout.” Companies K and B, 
First Potomac Home Brigade Infantry, held the ex- 
treme right, the One Hundred and Twenty-sixth New 
York next in order, Thirty-second Ohio front and 
centre, and the Thirty-ninth New York the extreme 
left. Companies H and [ of the First Maryland 
Cavalry, under Capt. Charles H. Russell, advanced on 
foot about three hundred yards in front of the line of 
battle. But the enemy appearing in superior force, | 
firing heavily, these companies fell back after dis- 
charging two volleys. The enemy then, about seven 
o'clock, opened with musketry on the front and right, 
and made two partial charges, in which ke was hand- * 
somely repulsed. Fighting now became general along 
the whole line, continuing one hour. At the end of | 
this time, the Confederates, receiving reinforcements, 
advanced with great vigor and determination. Under 
this pressure the whole line fell back to the barricade, 
fighting as it retired. 

On reaching the barricade a stand was made and 
the position maintained for several hours, Company 
K, First Potomac Home Brigade Infantry, with its 
handful of men, preventing a flank movement on the 
right. But the enemy having succeeded in turning 
the left compelled the command to again fall back 
some distance. At this juncture the Third Potomac 
Home Brigade Infantry, under Lieut.-Col. 5. W. 
Downey, arrived from below, and the line advanced, 
reoceupying the “ lookout." 

Again, however, the Confederates succeeded in 
flanking the defenders of the heights, and they were 
obliged to fall back, first to the naval battery overlook- 


ing Harper's Ferry, and ultimately, about four P.M., 
16 


down the mountain and across the river into the town. 
Capt. Russell, of the First Maryland Cavalry, displayed 
touch gallantry. Capt. Charles J. Brown, of Company 
K, First Potomac Home Brigade Infantry, also exhibi- 
ted much heroism. Lieut.-Col. Downey, of the Third 
Potomac Home Brigade Infantry, was complimented 
by Col. Miles for his courage and skill in handling his 
troops. Col. Downey, while in command of a small 
reconnoitring force of cavalry, nineteen men of First 
Maryland Cavalry, under Capt. Shamburg, from 
Kearneysville, had been slizhtly wounded in a skirmish 
with the enemy's column passing through Boonsboro’ 
on the 10th, Lieut. D. C. Hiteshew, of Company H, 
Kirst Maryland Cavalry, showed conspicuous bravery, 
and was mortally wounded while encouraging his men 
to stand firm under a deadly fire. Sergt. P. L. Hite- 
shew, of Company I, a brother of the lieutenant, was 
severely wounded, and it is a singular circumstance 
that these brothers were the only ones injured in the 
two companies. 

At the close of the day Gens. Jackson and Walker 


| closely invested Harper's Ferry on the west and south, 


and McLaws held Maryland Heights, which was the 
key of the position. 

Next morning the remainder of the First Potomac 
Home Brigade Tofantry, under Col. William P. 
Maulsby, took position near the Virginia end of the 
pontoon-bridge spanning the Potomac, with orders to 
destroy it should the enemy attempt to make a cross- 
ing. The Third Potomac Home Brigade Infantry 
occupied a position behind the earthworks on Bolivar 
Heights. In the forenoon Col. Miles’ batteries opened 
ov Loudon and Maryland Heights, and ‘continued 
shelling them for several hours. 

About two p.m. the Confederates began a furious ar- 
tillery fire simultaneously from Loudon and Maryland 
Heights and from Sandy Hook. The Federal artil- 
lery replied with much spirit, and for a time silenced 
the Loudon batteries. The enemy also opened other 
guns from the Sheperdstown and Charlestown roads. 
Heavy cannonading was thus brought to bear on the 
doomed garrison from five different points. Notwith- 
standing this the Union forces held their ground man- 
fully until the firing ceased, towards sunset. 

About dusk the Confederates in front opened a mus- 
ketry fire on the left flank, posted near the Shenandoah, 
which was promptly returned by Companies A and I 
(Cook and Samuels), First Potomac Home Brigade 
Infantry, and five companies of the Eighty-seventh 
Ohio Regiment. But the Union line was finally 
forced to contract itself, the enemy having succeeded 
in turning the flank. After nightfall all became quiet, 
and the exhausted soldiers slept on their arms. 
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Under cover of the night the enemy planted addi- 


tional batteries in every direction, and at five A.M. | 


began pouring a concentrie fire on Bolivar Heights 
from seven different points, and so arranged as to com- 
pletely enfilade the Union line. 

This bombardment was answered vigorously for 
some time. But between seven and eight o'clock the 
white flag was raised by order of Col. Miles, and ar- 
rangements made for the surrender of his entire com- 
mand. The terms of capitulation were agreed upon 
within one hour. The Confederate artillerists, not 
perceiving the signal of surrender, continued to fire 
some time after it had been displayed. By one of 
these shots Col. Miles was mortally wounded, being 
struck by a fragment of shell. 

On the evening previous the cavalry was ordered 
to cut its way through the enemy's encircling lines. 
Cole’s battalion was given the post of honor (and of 
danger) at the head of the column, in accordance with 
the following order : 

*Weapguanrers, Harren’s Perry, Va., 
© 14 September, 1862. 


* Special Orders | 
No.120. J 

“Ist. The cavalry forces at this post, except detached order- 
lies, will make immediate preparations to leave here at eight 
o’clock to-night, without baggage, wagons, ambulances, or led 
horses, crossing the pontoon and taking the Sharpsburg road. 

“9d. The senior officer, Col. Voss, will assume command of 
the whole, which will form in the following order, the right 
at the quartermaster’s office, the left up Shenandoah Street, 
without noise or Joud command, viz.: Cole's cavalry, Twelfth 
Mlinois, Kighth New York, First Rhode Island, and First Mary- 
land Cavalry. 

“No other instructions can be given the commander for his 
guidance than to force his way through the enemy's lines to 
our army. 


** By order of Col. Miles, 
“H.C. Reynonps, 
“* Lient. and A, A, Geni.” 

This movement of cavalry was so unexpected that 
before the Confederates properly comprehended its 
nature the command had penetrated through their lines 
immediately investing Harper's Ferry from the Mary- 
landside. Moving cautiously on through the numer- 
ous Confederate camps that lined the Sharpsburg road, 
and passing right through the town (Gen. Lee’s* head- 
quarters being near by), the column struck the 
Hagerstown and Williamsport turnpike at daylight 
on the 15th. Here an ammunition train belonging 
to Gen. Longstreet was captured. 

A large force of the enemy coming up immediately 
after, a portion of the train was burned, and the re- 
mainder conveyed safely into Chambersburg. In all 
these transactions Cole's cavalry and Companies H 
and J, First Maryland Cavalry, bore their full share. 
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Two noteworthy incidents in which Marylanders 
figured prominently occurred during the investment. 

On the night of the 13th, after the evacuation of 
Maryland Heights, Col. Miles directed Capt, Charles 
H. Russell, of the First Cavalry, to take a few men, 
pass through the enemy's lines, and report to Gen. 
McClellan the condition of the beleaguered garrison. 

Shortly after dark Capt. Russell, accompanied by 
five men, started from the Ferry, and moving up the 
Potomac, on the Virginia side, natil he reached the 
mouth of the Antietam, crossed into Maryland, and 
surprised and captured some Confederate pickets, 
whom he bucked and gagged to prevent their giving 
the alarm. He then pushed his way through the 
mountains, often in sight of the enemy’s camps. 
Reaching Gen. McClellan's headquarters at Frederick 
early the next morning, he reported as directed by 
Col. Miles. 

Maj. H. A. Cole, another energetic and daring 
officer, with one man, also made his way on foot 
through the investing lines, and carried dispatches to 
Gen. McClellan representing the desperate situation 
of Harper’s Ferry. The major received orders to re- 
turn and advise Col. Miles to hold out, as suecor was 
approaching, but before he could get back Col. Miles 
had been killed and the humiliating surrender con- 
| summated. 

After the capitulation the Maryland troops were 
sent to Camp Parole, at Annapolis, Their losses in 
killed and wounded were as follows : 

Companies H and I, First Cavalry, bad one officer 
(Lieut. Hiteshew) mortally, and one enlisted man se- 
verely, wounded in the fight on Maryland Heights. 

Companies B and K, First Potomac Home Brigade 
Infantry, lost in the action on Maryland Heights six 
enlisted men killed? and six wounded. 

The Third Potomac Home Brigade Infantry had 
one officer (Capt. Jacob Sarbaugh) killed and one 
officer (Maj. C. L. Graffton) and seven enlisted men 
wounded in the combat on Bolivar Heights, and one 
man (William H. Harrison) killed and one man 
wounded on Maryland Heights. 

The number of troops surrendered at Harper's 
Ferry was eleven thousand five hundred and eighty- 
three, half of them being from New York, and the 
remainder from Ohio and Maryland. Among the 
latter was Col. Maulsby’s First Maryland Regiment, 
Potomac Home Brigade, nine hundred men; Col, 
Downey's Third Maryland Regiment, of the same 
brigade, six hundred men, 


= 


1 Charles W. Oursler, George Frank, Robert N. Gill, James 
' E. Huggins, William T. Martin, and Charles Mann, 
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Seventy-three pieces of artillery, thirteen thousand | Gen. Lee had drawn up his army in front of the 


small-arms, two hundred wagons, and a large quantity 
of tents and camp equipage fell into the hands of’ the 
Confederates. 

Leaving Gen. A. P. Hill to receive the surrender of 
the Federal troops and secure the captured property, 
Gen. Jackson, with Hwell’s division (Gen, Lawton com- 
manding) and Jackson's (Gen. Jones commanding), 


town of Sharpsburg, on the high ground west of the 
Antietam, a narrow and winding stream which flows 


| through fields dotted with homesteads and clumps of 


| 


set out at once to join Gen. Lee at Sharpsburg, order- | 


ing Gens. McLaws and Walker to follow without 
delay. By a forced march he arrived at Sharpsburg 
on the morning of the 16th, where he was joined on 
the 17th by the remainder of his command. Me- 
Laws crossed the Potomac at Harper's Ferry, and de- 
stroying the bridge behind him, moved through Mar- 
tinsburg and Shepherdstown to Sharpsburg. 

On the morning of the 15th the whole right wing 
and centre of the Federal army was pushed forward 
in pursuit of the commands of Gens. D, H. Hill and 
Longstreet, who had retreated from South Mountain 
during the night. 
burg about daylight on the morning of the 15th of 
September. 
corps of Sumner, Hooker, and Mansfield (the latter 
having assumed command of the Twelfth), moved by 
way of the National pike. 

The Ninth Corps, under Cox, and Sykes’ division 
of the Fifth, the whole commanded by Gen. Burn- 
side, marched by the old Sharpsburg road. The cay- 
alry advance, supported by Richardson's division of 


The Confederates reached Sharps- 


Pleasonton’s cavalry, followed by the | 


Sumner’s corps, had a severe skirmish with the Con- | 


federate rear-guard at Boonsboro’, and followed the 
retreating foe to a new position he had taken on the 
heights behind Antietam Creek, in front of Sharps- 
burg. Late in the afternoon Gen, McClellan put his 
army in position on the eastern side of the creek, op- 
posite the enemy’s lines. 

In the course of the day Gen. Lec, having learned 
of the capture of Harper's Ferry, ordered Jackson, 
Walker, and MeLaws to join him at Sharpsburg 
without delay. 

At daylight on the 16th the Confederate batteries 
opened on McClellan's army, and a heavy cannonading 
on both sides was kept up throughout the day. At 
two P.M. the advance of Hooker's corps crossed An- 
tietam Creek at the upper bridge and a ford close by, 
engaged the enemy near the house of Daniel Miller, 
and drove him from his position. 

The firing lasted until after dark, when Hooker's 
troops rested on the ground won from the enemy. 
During the night Mansfield's corps (the Twelfth) also 
crossed the creek, and bivouacked about a mile in the 
rear of Hooker's position. 


fruit and forest-trees to the Potomac. 


“The Con- 
federate commander,” says Swinton, “formed his 
troops on a line stretched across the angle formed by 
the Potomac and Antietam ; and as the Potomac here 
makes a sharp curve, Jee was able to rest both flanks 
on that stream, while his front was covered by the 
Antietam.” Longstreet’s corps was posted on the 
right of the road from Sharpsburg to Boonsboro’, his 
right flank guarded by the waters of the stream, which 
here bends westward. On the left of the Boonsboro’ 
road D. H. Hill’s command was stationed; two bri- 
gades under Gen. Hood were drawn up on Hill’s left, 
and when Jackson arrived Lee directed him to post 
lis command on the left of Hood, his right resting 
on the Hagerstown road, and his left extending back- 
ward obliquely towards the Potomac, here making a 
large bend, where Stuart with his cavalry and horse 
artillery occupied the ground to the river's bank." 
About half a mile in the rear of the Confederate 
left, and on the west of the Hagerstown road, was a 
small meeting-house known as the Dunker church. 


DUNKER CHURCH, 


It was surrounded by a skirt of woods, which ex- 
tended in a circular form northward to the Hagers- 


town road. In this woods and near the church were 


limestone ledges, behind which, at times, the Confed- 
erates took shelter. Four stone bridges crossed the 
Antietam,—one in front of Longstreet, on the Con- 


1 Life of Gen. Robert EB. Lee,” by John Esten Cooke. 
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federate right, a second in front of Hill, in the centre, 
a third opposite Jackson, by the Dunker church, near 
which was also a ford, and a fourth beyond the Con- 
federate left flank. The upper bridge was on the 
Keedysville and Williamsport road, the second on the 
Keedysville and Sharpsburg pike, and the third on 
the Robrersville and Sharpsburg road. Between the 
first and second bridges the distance is about two and 
a half miles, and from the second to the third about 
one mile. By the morning of the 16th the whole 
Confederate force had concentrated at Sharpsburg, 
with the exception of McLaws' and A. P. Hill’s divis- 
ions, which had not yet returned from Harper's Ferry. 

Confronting the Confederate lines on the left were 


the corps of Hooker and Mansfield, supported by 


Sumuer's and Franklin's; Burnside was on the ex- 
treme right, and Porter in the centre. Porter's corps 
was posted on the left of the turnpike, opposite bridge 
No. 2; Burnside’s Ninth Corps, on the Rohrersville 
and Sharpsburg turnpike, directly in front of bridge 
No. 3. McClellan determined to throw his right 
across the ereek by the upper and unguarded bridye, 
beyond the Confederate left flank, and when this 
munceuyre should have shaken the enemy, the centre 
and left were to carry the bridges in their front.’ 

“The turning movement,’ says Swinton, “ was in- 
trusted to Hooker's corps, to be followed by Sumner’s 
two corps. Towards the middle of the afternoon of 
the 16th Hooker's corps was put in motion, and crossed 
the stream at the upper bridge and ford, out of range 
of the hostile fire. Advancing through the woods, 
Hooker soon struck the left flank of the Confederate 
line, held by Hood's two brigades,” on the extreme 
left of Longstreet’s line, between Antietam Creek and 
the village of Sharpsburg. “ Lee,” continues Swinton, 
“had anticipated a menace on that flank, and had 
made his dispositions accordingly, Hood's brigade 
forming a crotchet on the Confederate left.* 

It was towards dusk when the troops of Hooker 
and Hood met, and after a smart skirmish between 
the Confederates aud the division of Pennsylvania 
Reserves under Gen. Meade, the opposing forces 
rested on their arms for the night, both occupying a 
skirt of woods which form the eastern and northern 
inclosure of a considerable clearing on both sides of 
the Hagerstown road. This movement across the 
Antictam on the 16th was of no advantage; it was 


1 Swinton. 

2 “Tn anticipation of « movement to turn the lineof Antietam, 
Hood's two brigades had been transferred from the right to the 
left, and posted between D. H, Hill and the Hagerstown road.” 
—Lee: “ Reports of the Army of Northern Virginia,” vol. i, 
p. 32. 
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made too late in the day to accomplish anything, and 
it served to disclose to Lee his antagonist’s purpose. 
The Confederate commander made no change in his 
dispositions, save to order Jackson, who lay in reserve 
in the rear of the left, to substitute a couple of his 
brigades in the rear of Hood's worn-out command, 
Gen. McClellan strengthened the turning column by 
directing Sumner to throw over during the night the 
Twelfth Corps, under Gen. Mansfield, to the support 
of Hooker ; and he ordered Sumner to hold his own 
corps (the Second) ready to cross early in the morn- 
ing. 

The strength of the two armies was by no means 
equal. ‘ Our forces at the battle of Antietam,” said 
Gen. McClellan, in his testimony before the com- 
mittee of investigation, “ were, total in action, eighty- 
seven thousand one hundred and sixty-four.” . Gen, 
Lee says in his report, ‘ This great battle was fought 
by less than forty thousand men on our side.” 


3 Col. Walter H. Taylor, adjutant-general of the Army of 
Northern Virgina, anda member of Gen, Lee's staff, says,— 

“The command of Gen. Jackson embraced the division under 
Gen J. RR. Jones and that under Gen, Lawton, After Gen, 
Lawton was wounded, the command of the latter division de- 
volved upon Gen, Early, Gen, J. BR, Jones reports the effeet- 
ive strength of his division to have been sixteen hundred when 
the battle began, Gen. Early reports the effective strength of 
his division as follows; Lawton’s brigade, eleven hundred and 
fifty; Mayes’ brigade, five hundred and fifty; Walker's brigade, 
seven hundred; and his own brigade, one thousnnd; total effect- 
ive of the division, three thousand four hundred, and the total 
effective of Jackson's command was therefore five thousand 
nen. 

“The command of Gen. Longstreet at that time embraced 
the six brigades under Gen. D. R. Jones, the two brigades under 
Gen. Hood, and an anattached brigade under Gen. N, G. 
Evans. His other three brigades were temporarily detached 
under Geo. R. H. Anderson, 

“Gen. Jones reports bis strength to have been two thousand 
four hundred and thirty effective, the strength of Hood's divi- 
sion at the commencement of the campaign was three thousand 
eight hundred and fifty-two, Gen. Hood puts the losses of his 
ivision in its encounters with the enemy previous to the battle 
of Sharpsburg at fifteen hundred and twenty: this, making no 
deduction for straggling, would make his effective in that en- 
gagement but two thousand three hundred and thirty-two. 
Gen, Evans states that his brigade numbered two thousand two 
buudred effective at the opening of the campaign, and reports 
his loss in the battles about Manassas at six hundred and thirty- 
one; his brigade was also engaged at South Mountain, and 
could not haye exceeded fifteen hundred effective at Sharps- 
burg. Gen, Lougstreet’s command therefore numbered six 
thousand two hundred and sixty-two effective. Gen. D. H. 
Hill in his report pats his effective at three thousand on the 
morning of the 17th. 

“Gen. R. I. Anderson’s division, embracing on this oceasion 
the brigades of Mahone, Wright, Armistead, Wilcox, Pryor, 
and Featherston, and temporarily assigned to Gen. D, H. Hill, 
is stated by the latter to have been three or four thousand 
strong,—call it three thousand five hundred, 
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At daylight on the 17th the combat was opened 
by Hooker, who assailed the Confederate left, now 
held by Jackson's force. ‘“ The ground on which the 
battle opened,” says Swinton, “ was the same field on 
which the action continued to be waged during the 
day, and it has already been indicated in that open- 
ing extending to the east and west of the Hagerstown 
road, bounded on each side by woods. In the fringe 
of forest on the eastern side of the road Hooker had 
the previous evening effected a lodgment, though 
morning found the Confederate riflemen still clinging 
to its margin, while the main force of Jackson lay in 
the low timbered ground on the west side of the road, 
where the Confederate troops were pretty well pro- 
tected by the out-cropping ledges of rock. But 
though it had this tactical advantage for the defense, 
the position was really untenable, for it was completely 
commanded and seen in reverse by high ground a little 
to the right to where Hooker formed his line of battle. 
This height was the key-point of all that part of the 
field, and had it been oceupied by Union batteries, as 
it should have been, the low timbered ground around 
the Dunker church, where Jackson's line lay, could 


_ “Gen. A. P. Hill’s command consisted of the brigades of 
Branch, Gregg, Archer, Pendet, and Brockenbrough. He 
stated the strength of the first three at two thousand, ani al- 
lowing the average of geven hundred each for the other two, we 
have for his diyision s total effective of three thousand four 
hundred. The other brigade of this,division (Thomas’) was left 
at Harper's Perry. 

“The division of Gen, MeLows consisted of the brigades of 
Kershaw, Barksdale, Semmes, and Cobb. Ie reports the effect- 


ive strength of the four brigades to have heen two thousand — 


eight hundred and ninety-three. 

“There remains but the small division of two brigades under 
Gen. J. G. Walker. Gon. Ransom states his effective strength 
nt sixteen hundred. Gen, Walker does not give the strength of 
hie brigade, but I have put it at sixteen hundred, on the au- 
thority of Gen. Ransom, who says, ‘So faras my memory serves 
me, my brigade was stronger all the time than the other of 
Walker's division.’ With the exception of the single brigade 
Inet mentioned, the following recapitulation is established upon 
indisputable and contemporaneous authority, being nothing less 
than the testimony of the commanding officers, as shown by 
their official reports, made at the time: 


“ Longstrect...... 11 
Jackson's command. 
D. H. Hill's division.. 
R. H. Anderson's division.. 


6,262 
5,000 
3,000 
5.500 


weer eeneecereee 


A. P. Hill's division 5.400 
MeLaws' division....... 2,893 
J. G, Walker's division.............. an svidagaeddeuge 5,200 

Total effective infantry....ccccccsessercorres stores LT:205 


“T cannot verify théestimate made for the eavalry and artil- 
levy, viz., eight thousand, but Lam sure it is rather excessive 
than the reverse.” 

Swinton, » Northern historian, says, “So greatly had the 
Confederate army become reduced by its previous losses and by 
straggling that Lee was unable to count above forty thousand 
bayonets.” 


not have been held fifteen minutes, It is a note- 
worthy fact that neither Gen. Hooker nor Gen. Sum- 
ner, who followed him in command upon this part of 
the field, at all appreciated the supreme importance 
of this point. The former, beginning the combat, 
opened a direct attack with the view of carrying the 
Hagerstown road and the woods on the west side of 
it; and this continued to be the aim of all the subse- 
quent attacks, which were made yery much in detail, 
and thus lost the effective character they might have 
had with more comprehensive dispositions.” 

The attack was ushered in by a heavy fire from the 
Federal batteries on the ridge on the east side of the 
Antietam, and by those which had accompanied 
Hooker and Mansfield across the stream the night 
before, and was promptly replied to by the Confed- 
erate batteries under Poague, Carpenter, Brocken- 
brough, Raines, Qaskie, and Wooding. Hooker, 
under a terrific storm of shell, canister, and mus- 
ketry, advanced his corps of eighteen thousand men, 
with Doubleday’s division on the right, Meade’s in 
the centre, and Ricketts’ on the left. Jackson met 
him with two divisions, Hwell's and Jackson's, com- 
manded respectively by Lawton and Jones, and num- 
bering only four thousand men,’ 

‘“ Just as the light broadened in the east above the 
crest of mountains rising in rear of the Federal lines, 
Gen. Hooker made bis assault. His aim was plainly 
to drive the force in his front across the Hagerstown 
road and back on the Potomac, and in this he seemed 
about to succeed. Jackson had placed in front Ewell’s 
division of twenty-four hundred men. This force re- 
ceived Gen. Hooker's charge, and a furious struggle 
followed, in which the division was nearly destroyed. 
A glance at the casualties will show this. They were 
remarkable. Gen. Lawton, division commander, was 
wounded and carried from the field; Col. Douglas, 
brigade commander, was killed; Col. Walker, also 


2 “Tneredible though this return of Jackson's two divisions 
may appear,” says Swinton, “it is vouched for by official evi- 
dence. So reduced had his numbers become by the heavy 
losses of the campaign, and by the great straggling that at- 
tended the march through Maryland, that Jackson's old (*Stone- 
wall’) division numbered but one thousand six hundred men, 
Gen. J. R. Jones, who commanded this division at Antietam, 
says of it, ‘The division was reduced to the numbers of a 
small brigade, and at the beginning of the fight numbered not 
over one thousand six hundred men.’ Of the number of the 
three brigades of Ewell’s division, holding the advanced line, 
Gen. Early, who at a subsequent part of the day came into 
command of it, reports as follows: Lawton’s brigade, one thou- 
sand one hundred and fifty; Hayes’ brigade, five hundred and 
fifty ; Walker's brigade, seven hundred. This would make a 
total for the two divisions of four thousand men,—the number 
above given.” 
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commanding brigade, was disabled. Lawton's brigade 
lost five hundred and fifty-four killed and wounded 
out of eleven hundred and fifty, and five out of six 
regimental commanders. Hayes’ brigade lost three 
hundred and twenty-three out of five hundred and 
fifty, and all the regimental commanders. Walker's 
brigade lost two hundred and twenty-eight out of less 
than seven hundred, and three out of four regimental 
commanders; and of the staff-officers of the division 
scarcely one remained,” * 

This heavy slaughter had been effected in Hwell’s 
division within an hour after dawn, but in spite of 
their stubborn resistance they were unable to hold 
their ground and fell back in disorder from the ‘ hither 
woods’ across the open fields. The Union batteries 
on the opposite bank of the Antietam had secured an 
enfilade fire on Jackson's advance and reserved line, 
and, together with the batteries in front, had contrib- 
uted largely to the loss sustained by the Confed- 
erates. Hooker, perceiving his advantage, at once ad- 
vanced his centre under Meade to seize the Hagers- 
town road and the woods beyond, with the design of 
crushing the whole Confederate left, but was met by 
Jackson's old division of sixteen hundred men, who 
had been held in reserve, and by Hood’s two small 
brigades, one numbering about eight hundred and 
sixty-four men, which Gen. Lee had hastened to the 
threatened point. With this force Jackson now met 
Gen. Hooker's advancing column, “ delivering a heavy 
fire from the woods upon the Federal forces. In the 
face of this fire they hesitated, and Hood made a 
vigorous charge, Gren. Stuart opening at the same time 
a cross-fire on the enemy with his horse artillery. 
The combined fire increased their disorganization, and 
it now turned into disorder. Jackson seized the 
moment, as always, throwing forward the whole line, 
and the enemy were first checked and then driven 
back in confusion, the Confederates pursuing and 
cheering,” * 

“ At the same time,” says Swinton, “‘ Ricketts’ divis- 
ion on the left became hotly engaged with three bri- 
gades of Hill’s division, which were at this time closed 
up on the right of Jackson in support; and Hooker's 
right division, under Doubleday, was held in check 
by the fire of several batteries of Stuart's horse artil- 
lery, posted on commanding ground on his right and 
front. Hooker had suffered severely by the enemy’s 
fire; but, worse still, had lost nearly half his effective 


1“ Life of Gen. Robert E. Lee,” by John Esten Cooke. Re- 
port of Gen. Early, Army of Northern Virginia, ii., pp. 190, 
191. Gen. Jackson said, “ The carnage on both sides was ter- 
Tific,” 

2 Cooke's Life of Lee. 


force by straggling. In this state of facts his offensive 
| power was completely gone, and at seven o'clock 
| Mansfield’s corps, which had crossed the Antietam 
during the night and lay in reserve a mile to the rear, 
was ordered up to support and relieve Hooker's troops. 
Of this corps the First Division, under Gen. Williams, 
took position on the right, and the Second, under 
Gen. Greene, on the left, During the deployment 
that veteran soldier, Gen. Mansfield, fell mortally 
wounded. The command of the corps fell to Gen. 
Williams, and the division of the latter to Gen. Craw- 
ford, who, with his own and Jordan’s brigade, made 
an advance across the open field, and succeeded in 
seizing a point of woods on the west side of the Ha- 
gerstown road. At the same time Greene's division 
on the left was able to clear its front, and crossed into 
the left of the Dunker church. Yet the tenure of 
these positions was attended with heavy loss; the 
troops, reduced to the attempt to hold their own, began 
to waver and break, and Gen. Hooker was being car- 
ried from the field severely wounded, when oppor- 
| tunely, towards nine o'clock, Gen. Sumner, with his 
own corps, reached the field. 

“Of the extraordinary statement respecting this 
part of the battle made by Gen. Hooker, in his evi- 
dence before the Committee on the Conduct of the 
War, it must be said, at least,” continues Mr. Swinton, 
“that it is not justified by facts. ‘ At that time’ (nine 
o'clock), said Gen. Hooker, ‘my troops were in the 
finest spirits; they had whipped Jackson and com- 
pelled the enemy to fly, throwing away their arms, 
their banners, and saving themselves as best they 
could.’ Now not only is this contradicted by the 
facts above recited, and which are derived from the 
reports of both sides, but Gen. Sumner, who at the 
time spoken of reached the field, says, ‘ Ou going upon 
the field I found that Gen. Hooker's corps had been 
dispersed and routed. I passed him some distance in 
the rear, where he had been carried wounded, but I 
saw nothing of his corps at all as I was advancing 
with my command on the field. I sent one of my 
staff-officers to find where they were, and Gen. 
Ricketts, the only officer we could find, stated that 
he could not raise three hundred men of the corps.’ ” 

The combat up to this time, though attended with 
murderous loss to both sides, had not resulted in de- 
cisive triumph for either. The tide of battle had 
raged with varying fortune, vietory now inclining 
to the Confederate and now to the Federal forces. 
“Hooker, after driving one of Jackson's divisions, 
was in turn foreed back by the other ; and Mansfield’s 


corps having caused this to retreat, found itself over- 
' mastered by the fresh battalions of Hood.” 


The arrival of Gen. Sumner, however, entirely 
changed the aspect of affairs, and as his fresh troops ad- 
yanced, Mansfield’s and Hooker's corps had an opportu- 
nity to reform. This was rapidly effected, and throwing 
Sedgwick's divisions on his right across the open field 
into the woods in which Crawford had been fighting, 
‘he easily drove the shattered Confederate troops 
before him, and held definitive possession of the woods 
around the Dunker church.” While this movement 
was in progress Sumner adyanced French's divisions 
on what had hitherto been the left, and Richardson’s 
division still further to the left, to oppose the Confed- 
erate centre under D. H. Hill, and they were both 
soon actively engaged. Gen. Lee had sent to the left 
the brigades of Colquitt, Ripley, and McRae, and | 
with these, the troops of Hood, and his own shattered 
division Jackson presented a stubborn front, but his 
loss was heavy. Gen. Starke, of the old division, was 
killed; the brigade, regimental, and company officers 
fell almost without an exception, and the brigades | 
dwindled to mere handfuls.’ 

Vor a time Sumner’s division flanked the Confed- 
erates, who retired slowly, fighting every inch. It 
was a trying time; Sumner saw his advantage and 
pressed it with vigor, Hight batteries were in full 
play upon the retreating Confederates, and the din of 
heavy guns, whistling and bursting of shells, and the 
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_ road, the original position held in the morning. 
| Confederates did not follow up their advantage on 


roar of musketry were almost deafening. 

* This,” says John Esten Cooke, “ was undoubtedly 
the turning-point of the battle of Sharpsburg, and 
Gen. Lee had witnessed the conflict upon his left with 
great anxiety. It was impossible, however, to send 
thither more troops than he had already sent. As will 
be seen in a moment, both his centre and right were 
extremely weak, A. P. Hill and Gen. MeLaws had 
not arrived from Harper's Ferry. Thus the left had 
been reinforced to the full extent of Lee’s ability, and 
now that portion of his line seemed about to be 
rushed.” 

Just at this critical moment, when Sedgwick “ ap- 
peared to grasp victory, and the troops of Jackson aud 
Hood were retiring in disorder,’’* the divisions of Me- 
Laws and Walker, which had just come up from Har- 
per’s Ferry, were hurried to the left, and at once 
changed the fortunes of the day. The Confederates 
had fought until their ammunition as well as their 
strength were almost exhausted. ‘ It was then ten 
o'clock, and in that one hour the fighting of an entire 
day seemed to have been concentrated.” Encouraged 
by the opportune reinforcements, the whole Confed- 
erate line rallied, and the fight was resumed with re- 


1 Cooke's “ Life of General Lee.” 2 Swinton. 
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doubled energy. Spiendidly mancuvred, the divisions 
of McLaws and Walker swept on like a wave upon 
Sumner’s columns that had so stubbornly forced their 
way to the original position held by the Confederates 
in the morning. A considerable interval had been 
left between Sumner's right division under Sedgwick 
and his centre division under French. Through this 
the Confederates penetrated, enveloping Sedgwick’s 
left flank, and pressing heavily at the same time on 
his front, forced him out of the woods on the west 
side of the Hagerstown road, and back across the open 
field and into the woods on the east side of the 
The 


this end of the line, but retired to the original posi- 
tion held by them at the beginning of the battle. 
From the ground thus occupied the Federal forces 
were unable to dislodge the Confederates, ‘and the 
great struggle ‘of the left at Sharpsburg’ was over. 
It had begun at dawn, and was decided by ten or 


| eleven o'clock, and the troops on both sides had fought 


as resolutely as in any other action of the war,” 

Tn the mean time the divisions of French and 
Richardson, composing Sumner’s centre and left, had 
not been idle. ‘ When the pressure on Sedgwick 
became the hardest, Sumner sent orders to French to 
attack, as a diversion in favor of the former. French 
obeyed with the brigades of Kimball and Weber, and 
succeeded in forcing back the enemy to a sunken 
road which runs almost at right angles with the 
Hagerstown road, This position was held by the 
division of D. H. Hill, three of whose brigades had 
been advanced to assist Jackson in his morning at- 
tacks, and it was these that were assailed by French 
and driven back in disorder to the sunken road. 
‘These brigades were respectively those of Colquitt, 
Ripley, and MeRae, and Gen. Hill mentions the fol- 
lowing curious circumstance as the cause of the re- 
pulse that befell them: ‘The men advanced with 
alacrity, secured a good position, and were fighting 
bravely, when Capt. Thompson, Fifth North Carolina, 
cried out, “ They are flanking us!” This ery spread 
like an electric shock along the ranks, bringing up 
vivid recollections of the flank fire at South Moun- 
tain. Ina moment they broke and fell to the rear. 
Efforts were made to rally them in the bed of an old 
road, nearly at right angles to the Hagerstown pike, 


§Swinton. Of this attack MeLaws says, ‘ The troops were 
immediately engaged, driving the enemy before them in maz- 
nificent style at all points, sweeping the woods with perfect 
ease, They were driven not only through the woods, but 
over a field in front of the woods and over two high fences be- 
yond, and into another body of woods about balf a mile distant 
from the commencement of the fight.” 
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and which had been their position previous to the ad- 

vance.’ Uniting here with the other brigades of Hill, 

they received the attacks of French and of Richard- | 
son's division to his left. The latter division was 
composed of the brigades of Meagher, Caldwell, and 
Brooke. Meagher first attacked, and fought his way 
to the possession of a crest overlooking the sunken 
road in which Hill’s line was posted. After sustain- 
ing a severe musketry fire, by which is lost severely, 
this brigade, its ammunition being expended, was re- 
lieved by the brigade of Caldwell, the former break- 
ing by companies to the rear, and the Jatter by com- 
panies to the front. Caldwell immediately became 
engaged in a very determined combat, and was sup- 
ported by part of Brooke's brigade, the rest of the 
latter being posted on the right to thwart an effort on 
the part of the enemy to flank in that direction, The 
action here was of a very animated nature, for Hill, 
being reinforted by the division of Anderson, assumed 
a vigorous offensive, and endeavored to seize a piece 
of high ground on the Union left, with the view of 
turning that flank, This mancuvre was, however, 
frustrated by the skill and promptitude of Col. Cross, 
of the Fifth New Hampshire (Caldwell’s brigade), 
who, detecting the danger, moved his regiment to- 
wards the menaced point. Between his command 
and the Confederate force there then ensued a spirited 
contest, each endeavoring to reach the high ground, 
and both delivering their fire as they marched in 
parallel lines by the flank. The race was won by 
Cross. The effort to flank on the right was hand- 
somely checked by Brooke, French, and Barlow, the 
latter of whom, changing front with his two regi- 
ments obliquely to the right, poured in a rapid fire, 
compelling the surrender of three hundred prisoners 
with two standards. A vigorous direct attack was 
then made, and the troops succeeded in carrying the 
sunken road and the position in advance, around what 
is known as Piper's House, which, being a defensible 
building, formed, with its surroundings, the citadel of 
the enemy’s strength at this part of the line. The 
enemy was 80 much disorganized in this repulse that 
ouly a few hundred men were rallied on a crest near 
the Hagerstown road. This slight array formed the 
whole Confederate centre, and there is little doubt 
that a more energetic following up of the success 
gained would have carried this position and fatally 
divided Lee’s wings. ‘The few Confederates showed 
a very bold front, however, and deceived by this, | 
Richardson contented himself with taking up a posi- 
tion to hold what was already won.” ! 


1 Swinton. Gen, D.H. Hillsays, “ There were no troops near 
to hold the centre except a few hundred rallied from various bri- | 
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Of this incident in the attack upon the centre, 


John Esten Cooke, in his “ Life of Gen. Lee,” gives 
“Tn the centre,” he 


essentially the same account. 
says, “a great disaster was at one time imminent, 
Owing to a mistake of orders, the brave Gen. Rhodes 
had drawn back his brigade posted there; this 
was seen by the enemy, and a sudden rush was 
made by them with the view of piercing Lee's centre, 
The promptness and courage of a few officers and a 
small body of’ troops defeated this attempt. Gen. D. 
H. Hill rallied a few hundred men, and opened fire 
with a single gun, and Col. Cooke faced the enemy 
with his regiment, ‘standing boldly in line,’ says Gen. 
Lee, ‘ without a cartridge.’ The stand made by this 
small force saved the army from serious disaster.” 

“ Three of the six corps of the Army of the Potomac, 
and they the strongest,”’ says Swioton, ‘ had thus been 
drawn into the seething vortex of action on the right, 
and each in succession, while exacting heavy damage 
of the enemy, had been so punished as to lose all of 
fensive energy, so that noon found them simply hold- 
ing their own. Porter with his small reserve corps, 
numbering some fifteen thousand men, held the centre, 
while Burnside remained inactive on the left, not 
having yet passed the Antietam. Between twelve 
and one o'clock, Franklin, with two divisions of his 
corps, under Slocum and W. HF. Smith (Couch re- 
maining behind to occupy Maryland Heights), reached 
the field of battle from where the action at Cramp- 
ton’s Pass had left him. Gen. McClellan had de- 
signed retaining Franklin on the east side of the Au- 
tietam, to operate on either flank or on the centre as 


circumstances might require. But by the time he 


' neared the field the strong opposition developed by 


the attacks of Hooker and Sumner rendered it neces- 
sary for him to be immediately pushed over the creek 
to the assistance of the right. The arrival of Franklin 
was opportune, for Lee had now accumulated so heavily 
on his left, and the repulse of Sumner's right under 


gades. The Yankees crossed the old road which we bad oecu- 
pied in the morning, and occupied an orchard and corn-field in 
advanee of it. Affairs looked very critfen(, They had now 
got within a few hundred yards of the hill which commanded 
Sharpsburg and our rear. I was satisfied, however, that the 
Yankees were so demoralized that a sinule regiment of fresh 
men could drive the whole of them in our front across the An- 
tietam. TI got up about two hundred men, who said they were 
willing to advance to the attack if I would lead them. We 
met, however, with a warm reception, and the little command 
was broken and dispersed. Col. Iverson had gathered up about 
two hundred men, and I sent them to the right to attack the 
Yankees in flank. They drove them back a short distance, but 
in turn were repulsed, These two attacks, however, had a 
most happy effect. The Yankees were completely deceived by 


their boldness, and induced to believe there was a large foree 
in our centre,” 
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Sedewick had been so easily effected, that the enemy 
began to show a disposition to resume thie offensive, 
directing his efforts against that still loose-jointed 
portion of Sumner’s harness between his right and 
centre. Gen. Smith, with quick perception of the 
needs of the ease, of his own accord filled up this in- 
terval with part of his division ; and his third brigade, 
under Col. Irwin, charged forward with much im- 
-petnosity, and drove back the advance until abreast 
the Dunker church. Though Irwin could not 
hold what he had wrested from the Confederates, 
his boldness, seconded by another charge made soon 
after by the Seventh Maine Regiment alone, served 
to quell the enemy's aggressive ardor. Franklin 
then formed the rest of his available foree in a | 
column of assault, with the intention of making an- 
other effort to gain the enemy's stronghold in the 
rocky woodland west of the Hagerstown turnpike,— 
the woods Hooker had striven for and Sumner had 
snatched and lost. But Sumner, having command on 
the right, now intervened to postpone further opera- 
tions on that flank, as he judged the repulse of the 
only remaining corps available for attack would peril 
the safety of the whole army.” 

Referring to the attack on the Confederate left, 
Col. Walter H. Taylor, adjutant-general of the Con- 
federate Army of Northern Virginia, says, “It is 
established upon indisputable Federal evidence that | 
the three corps of Hooker, Mansfield, and Samner 
were completely shattered in the repeated but fruitless 
efforts to turn this flank, and two of these corps were 
rendered useless for further aggressive movements. 
The aggregate strength of the attacking columns at 
this point reached forty thonsand men,’ not counting 
the two divisions of [Franklin's corps, sent at a late 
hour in the day to rescue the Federal right from the 
impending danger of being itself destroyed ; while the 
Confederates, from first to last, had less than fourteen 
thousand men on this flank—consisting of Jackson's 
two divisions, McLaws’ division, and: the two small 
divisions of two brigades cach under Hood and 
Walker—with which to resist their fierce and oft- 
repeated assaults.” 

The attack upon the Confederate right had been 
intrusted to the Ninth Corps, under Gen. Burnside. 
This force lay massed behind the heights on the east 
side of the Antietam, and early in the morning Gen. | 
Burnside was ordered to hold his troops in readiness 
to force a passage over the Antietam by the lower 
stone bridge, with the view of assailing the Confed- | 


| 
1 Gen. Sumner’s testimony, “ Report on the Conduct of the 


War,” Part L., p. 368. 


erate right, carrying the Sharpsburg crest, and forcing 
Gen. Lee from his line of retreat by way of Shep- 
herdstown. At eight o'clock, “ on learning how much 
opposition had been developed by Hooker, Gen. Me- 
Clellan ordered Burnside to carry the bridye, gain 
possession of the heights, and advance along their 
crest upon Sharpsburg, as a diversion in favor of the 
right. 
character, and hour after hour went by, during which 
the need of his assistance became more and more im- 
perative, and McClellan's commands more and more 
urgent, Five hours, in fact, passed, and the action 
on the right (the Confederate left) had been econ- 
cluded, in such manner as has been seen, before the 


Burnside's tentatives were frivolous in their 


work that should have been done in the morning was 
accomplished. Encouraged by the case with which the 
left of the Union force was held in check, Lee was 
free to remove two-thirds of the right wing under 
Longstreet,—namely, the divisions of McLaws and 
Walker; and this force he applied at the actual 
point of conflict on his left, where the arrival of these 
divisions served to check Sumner in his career of 
victory and hurl back Sedgwick. ‘This step the Con- 
federate commander never would have ventured on 
had there been any vigor displayed on the part of the 
confronting force; yet this heavy detachment, having 
been made from the hostile right, should have ren- 
dered the task assigned to Gen. Burnside one of com- 
parative ease, for it left in that entire wing but asingle 
hostile division of two thousand five hundred men under 
Gen. Jones, and the force actually present to dispute 
the passage of the bridge did not exceed four hun- 
dred.* Nevertheless it was one o'clock, and after 
the action on the right (the Confederate left) had 
been determined, before a passage was effected ; and 
this being done, two hours passed before the attack 
of the crest was made. This was successfully ex- 
ecuted at three o'clock, the Sharpsburg ridge being 
carried, and a Confederate battery that had been de- 
livering an annoying fire captured. It was one of the 
many unfortunate results of the long delay in this 
operation on the Federal left that just as this success 
was gained the division of A. P. Hill, which Jackson 
had left behind to receive the surrender of Harper's 
Ferry, reached the field from that place by way of 
Shepherdstown, and uniting his own reinforcement 
of two thousand men with the troops of Jones that 
had been broken through in the attack, he assumed 
the offensive, recaptured the battery, and drove back 
Burnside over all the ground gained and to the shelter 


2 The foree covering the bridge-head consisted of two regi- 
ments under Gen. Toombs, numbering four hundred and three 


' men. 
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of the bluff bordering the Antietam. This closed the 
action on the (Federal) left, and as that on the (Fed- 
eral) right had been suspended, the battle closed for 
the day.’"? 

To Swinton's account of Gen. Burnside’s attack 
upon the Confederate right may be added the follow- 
ing from another source: “ While the attack upon the 
Confederate left and centre was in progress, Gen. 
Burnside made repeated efforts to force the bridge 
over the creek opposite Longstreet's right wing, de- 
fended by Gen. Toombs with two regiments of his 
own brigade and the batteries of Gen. Jones. This 
small force repulsed five different assaults made by 
greatly superior numbers. Gen. 
Burnside made a feint, as if intending to pass by the 
bridge below, and then threw a heavy force upon 
Toombs, and drove the Confederates from their posi- 
tion. But the timely arrival of Gen. A. P. Hill 
with his command from Harper's Ferry entirely 
changed the position of affairs. He was ordered to 
reinforce Gen. Jones, commanding Longstreet's right 
wing, and moved to his support with the brigades of 
Archer, Branch, Gregg, and Pender, who attacked the 
Federals, and with the assistance of several batteries 
of artillery arrested their progress. After an obsti- 
nate resistance the Federals began to waver. At this 
moment Gen. Jones ordered Toombs to charge the 
flank, while Archer, supported by Branch and Gregg, 
charged them in the front.” Gen. A. P. Hill, in his 
official report, says that “the enemy had already ad- 
vanced in three lines, had broken through Jones’ 
division, captured MeIntosh's battery, and were in 
the full tide of success. With a yell of defiance, 
Archer (of Maryland) charged them, retook MeIn- 
tosh’s guns, and drove them back pell-mell. Branch 
and Gregg, with their veterans, sternly held their 
ground, and pouring in destructive volleys, the tide 
of the enemy surged back, and breaking in confusion 
passed out of sight.” Burnside made a brief resist- 
ance, then broke and retreated in confusion towards 
the Antietam, pursued by the Confederates, until he 
reached the protection of his batteries on the other 
side. In this attack the Confederates lost Gen. L. 
O'B. Branch, killed. The troops of Gen. Hill were 
now recalled, and they occupied the position originally 
held by Gen. Jones in the morning. 


In the afternoon 


Referring to the arrival of the reinforcements under 
Gen. A. P. Hill, John Esten Cooke says, ‘‘ These 
attacked the enemy, drove him from the hill across 
the Antietam again; and so threatening did the 
situation at that moment appear to Gen. McClellan 


1 Swinton, 


that he is said to have sent Gen. Burnside the mes- 
sage, ‘Hold your ground! If you cannot, then the 
bridge, to the last man! Always the bridge! If the 
bridge is lost, all is lost!’ The urgency of this 
order sufficiently indicates that the Wederal commander 
was not without solicitude for the safety of his own 
left wing. Ignorant, doubtless, of the extremely 
small force which had thus repulsed Gen. Burnside,— 
in all four thousand five hundred men,—he feared that 
Gen. Lee would cross the bridge, assail his left, and 
that the hard-fought day might end in disaster to his 
own army. That Gen. Lee contemplated this move- 
ment, in spite of the disproportion of numbers, is in- 
timated in his official report. ‘It was nearly dark,’ 
he says, ‘and the Federal artillery was massed to de- 
fend the bridge, with Gen. Porter's corps, consisting 
of fresh troops, behind it. Under these cireumstances,’ 
he adds, ‘it was deemed injudicious to push our ad- 
vantage further in the face of fresh troops of the 
enemy much exceeding our own,’ ‘The idea of an 
advance against the Federal left was accordingly 
abandoned, and a movement of Jackson’s command, 
which Lee directed, with the view of turning the 
Federal right, was discontinued from the same con- 
siderations.” 


BURNSIDE’S BRIDGE. 


Burnside has been severely criticised for his delay 


in forcing the bridge and carrying the Sharpsburg 
heights, but the task, to say the least, was one of 
no inconsiderable difficulty,—a high-banked stream, 
bordered by willows, a narrow bridge, a steep hill, 


tonee between the two ridges is about one-half mile. 
low Paffenburgh’s is an old toll-house and gate. 
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cleared lands, with no shelter from the batteries in 


front and on both his flanks after he should have sue- 
ceeded in crossing the stream. The road crossing 


the Antietam furthest south, instead of being at right | 


angles, runs diagonally to Sharpsburg up the hill. 


with dry ravines between, all cleared land, and at the 
time of the battle beautiful fields of corn and clover, 
or newly plowed for the fall wheat sowing. The 
Confederate batteries were so posted that any force 
crossing either bridge or advancing directly upon the 
town would be exposed to a severe eross-fire.! 


1The following description of the battle-field and of the 
positions of the armies is taken from a contemporaneous ac- 
count: 

“Antietam River, which rises near Gettysburg, Pa., runs 
nearly south along the western slope of Elk Ridge. The Kee- 
dysville and Williamsport road crosses it a mile west from 
Keedysville by a stone bridge. 

“ 4 mile farther down is a second stone bridge, on the Sharps- 


burg and Shepherdstown turnpike, and two miles below that | 
a third, which must be kept in special remembrance, for there 


gallant deeds were done. 

“The enemy selected the ground, choosing a tine where the 
two armies would be face to face, with but little opportunity for 
flank movements, 2 line about four miles long,—a gateway four 
miles wide, where be put up his batteries. Harper's Perry was 
in his possession, also Shepherdstown, Williamsport in ours, so 
that the enemy could not flank us in that direction, neither es- 


- 


The losses on both sides had been terrible. Swin- 
ton places that of the Federal army at twelve thou- 


the Elk Ridge green to its summit, and the South Mountain 


| lying beyond. 
The ground is undulating, lying in ridges or swells,” | 


cope them if defeated. MeClellan could not flank Lee or get 


in his rear. Neither could Lee outflank MeClellan. Neither 
was there an opportunity for the cutting round policy pursued 
against Pope. 

“Tt ie a mile from the turnpike to the Potomac, measuring 
from Joel Pattenburgh’s house, which stands east of the turn- 


pike. Right behind Paffeoburgh’s house is a ridge of land, a 


éleared field running nearly parallel with the turnpike. Stand- 


‘ing on this ridge and looking west we see first a mown field of 
ten or twelve acres, then a corn-field on the eastern slope of a 
parallel ridge, which is crowned with an oak grove. The dis- 
Just be- 
Walking 
southeast we find that we are gradually erossing the ridge; 
that there is # slope east towards the Antietam, and a gentle 
slope, with hills, knolls, and ravines, west towards the Potomac; 
that the turnpike is on the high ground between the two 
streams, A short distance, throagh a beautiful oak grove, and 
we come to a large plowed field, The grove extends along the 
turnpike a half-mile. East of the plowed ficld is another grove 
—the distance between the two groves half a mile. Continuing 
our walk we find the slope more abrupt as we gradually near 
the lower stone bridge. ‘he eastern slope is bare of trees, but 
mottled with corn-tields, the stalks beginning to wear the ruasset 
hues of autumn. ‘Lhere are a few farm-houses with white- 
washed outbuildings. Conspicuous in the panorama is the 
house of William Roulet, in a ravine, three-fourths of a mile 
northeast of Sharpsburg. Numerous fences, smooth fields, a 
few apple-orchards, and » burial-ground, with the white bead- 
stones standing in pleasant contrast against the greensward. 
“Looking east we have the valley of the Antietam,—a 
winding stream, sparkling in the sunlight, fringed with willows, 
the village of Keedysville, undulating lands, farm roads, with 


“Crossing the upper stone bridge into the village, and along 
the base of Elk Ridge opposite the lower bridge, then turning 
towards the west, we have a view of two-thirds the entire line, 
—from the ridge near Paffenburgh’s to a mile below Sharpsburg. 
Right before us,a mile and a half distant from the river, is the 
town, pleasantly situated, two church steeples piercing the sky 
above the horizon. North of tbe town is u considerable eleya- 
tion, also south of it. If we should go up there and look 
towards Keedysville we should behold the valley like an 
elongated basin below us, in a great measure commanded by 
the two elevations. There is a ford between the lower and 
turnpike bridge. , It was not used, however, as a crossing for 
our troops till after our Jive of battle was formed. With this 
view of the ground we are prepared to see how Gen, MeClellan 
disposed his army corps. 

“Tt is not easy to give the line of battle with distinctness,— 
that is, the disposition of the different corps, Let it be kept in 
mind that the nature of the ground was such that there was 
necessarily wide gaps between some of the corps. Gen. Hooker 
was assigned the extreme right, near Paffenburgh’s house; next 
Gen. Mansfield, commanding Banks’ army corps; next Sumner, 
next Franklin, next Richardson, All of these were west of the 
river, extending from the Sharpsburg and Boonsboro’ turnpike 
bridge to the Potomac, East of the Antietam was Porter and 
Burnside, the latter at the lower stone bridge. Franklin did 
not arrive on the ground till Wednesday forenoon, 
up Pleasant Valley, crossed the upper bridge, turned in column 
to the left, moved over the fields und took his position partly 
between Richardson and Samner, his right overlapping Sum- 
ner’s left. 

“Of course this is but approximately accurate, as nearly ac- 
curate as can be made at present. I bave shown Franklin at 
right angles with Sumner, and the rebels also at right angles, 
butan angle of forty-five degrees would more nearly represent it. 
You are toimagine an elevation in front of Sumner's left, crowned 
by the grove before mentioned. Between Franklin and Richard- 
son, and between the rebels in front of Richardson, three-fourths 
of a mile, is an unobstructed sweep of ground. The distance 
between Sumner and the rebels in front of him is not more than 
a third of a mile, Sumner is in a western border of & grove, 
the rebels in an eastern, the rebels on ground fifty to seventy- 
five feet highest. In front of Mausfiecld is a grove; in front 
of Hooker the mown land, the corn-field, and the wood-crowned 
ridge beyond, already mentioned, occupied by the rebels. The 
batteries in front of Richardson are fifty feet above him, on the 
highest Innd in the vicinity, and were turned at times upon 
Sumner, Franklin, Richardson, Porter, and Burnside. The 
rebel batteries at Sharpsburg played upon Richurdzon, Porter, 
and Burnside, Burnside also had # heavy rebel battery in front 
and on his flank. 

“Te will be seen that the lines were near together in the cen- 
tre, opposite Sumner, but more widely separated on the flanks. 
The centre was the rebel stronghold, Hooker took the extreme 
right, having Doubleday’s, Ricketts’, and Meade’s divisions. He 
did not know that the enemy were in full foree. Jackson, when 
last heard from, was at Harper's Ferry, with only Longstreet’s, 
A. P. Hill’s, and Ewell’s corps in the vicinity of Sharpsburg. 
I do not think our generals comprehended that Lee had chosen 
the locality for a great battle till the batteries began to play on 
Tuesday afternoon.” 


He came 
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sand five hundred men, and that of the Confederates 
at above eight thousand. This latter estimate, he 
admits, is only approximate. “Gen. Lee,” he says, 
“gives his aggregate loss in killed and wounded 
in the Maryland campaign as ten thousand two hun- 
dred and ninety-one. As the killed and wounded in 
all the other actions save Antietam were not above 
two thousand two hundred and ninety-one, it leaves 
about eight thousand for the casualties of that battle. 
Gen. McClellan states that about two thousand seven 
hundred of the Confederate dead were buried ; and 
taking this as a basis and uniting the usual proportion 
of five wounded to one killed, the aggregate would 
be very much in excess of Gen. Lee’s statement.” 
Speaking of the losses suffered in the battle, Gen. 
McClellan, in his testimony before the Committee on 
the Conduet of the War,! said,— 

“The next morning (the 18th) T found that our 
loss had been so great, and there was so much disor- 
ganization in some of the commands, that I did not 
consider it proper to renew the attack that day, espec- 
ially as I was sure of the arrival that day of two 
fresh divisions amounting to about fifteen thousand 
men. As an instance of the condition of some of the 
troops that morning, IT happen to recollect the returns 
of the First Corps,—Gen. Hooker's,—made the morn- 
ing of the 18th, by which there were about three 
thousand five hundred men reported present for duty. 
Four days alter that the returns of the same corps 
showed thirteen thousand five hundred." ? 


1* Report,” Part I, p. 441. 
* The Second Maryland Infantry, operating with the Ninth 
Corps under Burnside, and attached to the First Brigade, Na- 


gle’s, of the Second Division, under Sturgis, was posted in the 
immediate vicinity of the third bridge, better known in his- 
tory as “ Burnside’s bridge,” 

Gen. J, 1, Cox, in his official report, said, “ The bridge is a 
stone structure of three arches, with stone parapet above, this 
parapet to some extent flanking the approach to the bridge at 
either end. The valley in which the stream runs is quite nar- 
rew, the steep slope on the right bank approaching quite to the 
water's edge, On this slope the roadway is scarped, running 
both ways from the bridge end, and passing to the higher land 
above by ascending through ravines above and below, the upper 
ravine being some six hundred yards above the bridge, the turn 
about half that distance below, On the hillside immediately 
above the bridge was a strong stune fence running parallel to 
the stream. The turns of the roadway were covered by rifle- 
pits and breastworks made of rails and stone, all of whieh de- 
fenses, az well ss the woods which covered the slope, were filled 
with the enemy's infantry and sharpshooters. Besides the in- 
fantry defenses, batteries were Placed to enfilade the bridge and 
all its approaches,” An attempt to carry the bridge by other 
troops of the corps baving fuiled, Gen, Sturgis was ordered 
obout ten Ao. to take it at all bazwrds and seize the heights 
beyond. The foree selected to make this desperate attempt was 
composed of two regiments, the Sixth New Hampshire and the 
Second Maryland, commanded respectively by Col, 8. G. Grif- 


Such was the battle of Sharpsburg, or Antietam, 
one of the most sanguinary and protracted eng: 
ments of the war. he results of the battle may be 


fin and Lieut.-Col, J, Bugene Duryea. At this point the Antie- 
tam was not fordable, and the road by which the attacking 
column was to move struck the creek about two hundred yards” 
below the bridge, then turned at right angles and ran along the 
bank of the stream, with only the narrow creek between it and 
the enemy, then turned again at right angles to cross the bridge. 
The side held by the enemy was a steep, high blaff, heavily 
wooded, Behind the trees and behind a stone wall and a bar- 
ricade of logs he held a very strong position, his fire covering 

the whole ground over which the assuilants must pags to reach 

the ohjeetive. 

The two regiments were formed in the field below where 
the road strikes the creek, directly under the fire of the con- 
cealed foe. The residue of the brigade luy still farther down 
the stream under cover of fences and corn-fields. The aszault- 
ing regiments formed by the flank, the Second Maryland lead- 
ing, fixed bayonets, and moving forward at the doable-quick, 
passed through a narrow opening in a post-and-rail fence 
which there was no time to remove, and charged in the most 
gallant manner directly up the road towards the bridge. Bat- 
teries frou the heights opposite plunged their shot into them, 
sharpshooters singled them ont, musketry thinned their lines, 
but on they kept, and bad nearly gained the bridge, when a 
murderous charge of grape and canister dealt death and de- 
struction in their ranks. Many went down never to rise again, ; 
aud of the first hundred men who passed through the opening 
in the fence 4 hirge number were either killed or wounded. So 
near was the enemy and so completely did his fire command the 
road that almost every shot took effect, Neither physical nor 
moral courage could withstand such a withering fire of shell, 
canister, and musketry, and the shattered regiments halted 
near the hither end of the bridge, and the men sheltered them- 
selves behind the abutments, fences, trees, logs, and whatever 
cover they could find. 

The yegiment was highly complimented by Gen, Burnside 
for its gallant behavior. Its losses amounted to two officers 
(Capts. Maleolm’ Wilson and James A. Martin) and nineteen 
men killed or fatally »wounded, three officers and forty men 
wounded, and three men missing. Company A, commanded 
hy Lieut. T. L. Matthews, which led the charge, suffered most, 
losing cighteen ont of thirty-four men. Capt, John M. Santenyer 
and Lients. T. L. Matthews and R. C, Wills received wounds. 
Those killed were, Company A, Wm. Burman, George Connelly, 
James Kirby, Christian Lukebart, George Waltjen, Harry Ul. 
Stewart, James 8. Clark, Charles Hauptman; Company C, 
Wm, Kuhl, Jobn Q. Adams, John Huber: Company F, Jobn 
M. Frazer; Company G, Jobn A, Osborn; Company H, Joseph 
Clurk, Wim. Kelly, John Ward; Company 1, Peter Daily; 
Company K, Jucob Mueller, Murtin Becker, 

The Third Marylind Infantry, Lieut.-Col, Joseph M. Suds- 
bury commanding, entered the confiict on the right with the 
Second Brigade, Second Division (Greene's), Twelfth Corps 
(Manslield's). The Third went into action with one hundred 
and forty-eight officers and men, of which it lost two men 
(Henry Ashler and Francis Brauner) killed, two officers (Lieuts. 
Wm. E. Hacker and Charles Stevens) and twenty-two men 
wounded, and four missing, 

The Purnell Legion, under Maj. Wan, T. Fulton, was ordered 
into action with the Third Brigade, Second Division, Twelfth 
Corps, but was detached and sent to the support of the Sixtieth 
New York and One Hundred and Twenty-fourth Pennsylvania. 


Ht y summed up. Every effort of Gen. McClellan 
to dislodge Gen. Lee from his position had been de- 
eated with great loss. Nowhere did McClellan gain 
any permanentadvantage over the Confederates. Vary- 
ing as were the fortunes of the day, Lee was left in- 
tact, unbroken, and an equal master of the field with 
his antagonist. Both armies fought well, and were 
handled in a masterly manner. McClellan had the 
vantage, not ovly in numbers, but of a position from 
x hich he could assume an offensive or defensive atti- 
tude at will, besides which his signal-stations on the 
Blue Ridge commanded a view of every movement of 
e'sarmy. Lee could not make a manceuvre in front 
or rear that was not instantly revealed to the Federal 
lookouts; and as soon as the intelligence could be 
communicated to the Federal batteries below, shot and 
shell were poured upon the moving columns. 

The following distinguished Confederate officers 
were killed in this battle : Longstreet’s division — 
Col. Liddell, Eleventh Mississippi; Lieut.-Cols. Cop- 
pens and Holmes, of the Second Georgia Volunteers. 
Jackson's division —Gen. Starke, Col. Douglas, and 
rty-six other officers. D. H. Hill's division, — 
rig.-Gen. G. B. Anderson ; Col. C. C. Tew, Seeond 
‘North Carolina Regiment; Col. W. P. Baisley 


Afterwards it was marched to and fro as the exigencies of the 
battle seemed to require. The Legion had three men [{A, C. 
‘Spicer, James English, and John Means) killed, Capt. Wim. 
‘Mitchell, Lients. G. W. Brown, 8. H. Bogardus, and twenty 
men wounded. 

The Fifth Maryland Infantry, under Maj. Leopold Blu- 
menberg, was attached to Weber's (Third) Brigade, Freneb’s 
‘(Dhird) division of Sumner’s (Second) Corps, The regiment 
went into action with nearly six hundred officers aod men, of 
whom thirty-nine were killed and one hundred and nine 
‘wounded. 

Licat. Magnus Moltke was killed. Maj. Leopold Blumen- 
berg, Capts. Wm. W. Bamberger and Charles A. Holton, 
and Lieuts, Byan W. Thomas and Joseph M. Rothrock were 
among the wounded. The enlisted men killed or mortally 
wounded were as follows: Company A, George L. Flinthaw, 
Oliver McCullough, John A. Leonard, John 8. West, John 
‘Alexander, Wm. T. Brown, George W. McClure, Asa R. Mat- 
tox, Benjamin K. Streeper; Company B, George W, McComas ; 
Company C, Albert Warmboldt, Christopher Preiss; Company 
D, Joseph Daley, Martin Kenny, Edward Smith, Benjamin N. 
Tracey ; Company B, Edward Waltham, Gersham Edwards, 
Marshall Ensey, Wm, Parker, Andrew Stahl; Company F, 
August Harochkamp, Francis J. Bruder, Bernhard Kobler, 
Geo. J. Merling ; Company H, Charles Kohiman, Luder Bremer- 
man; Company I, Robert Ottley, Wm. MeSoiley ; Company K, 
John C. Braun. 

_ Battery A, Maryland Light Artillery, under Lieut. J. H. 
Rigby, serving with Capt. Emory Upton’s urtillery brigade of 
‘Slocum’s division, lost one man (Sergt. Charles Marsden) killed 
and six wounded. 

; Battery B, Lieut. T. J. Vanneman commanding, was at- 
tached to Capt. R. B. Ayres’ artillery brigade of Smith’s di- 
vision, but suffered no loss, 
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Twenty-third Georgia; Col. Levi B. Smith, Twenty. 
seventh Georgia ; Tien: Col, J. M. Newton, Sixth 
Georgia; Maj. Tracy, Sixth Georgia; Maj. Robert 
S. Smith, Fourth Georgia. In the Twenty-seventh 
Georgia Regiment every commissioned officer was 
killed; in the Fourth North Carolina all the officers 
were killed or wounded. Gen. A. P. Hill's division 
lost Gen. L. O'B. Branch, of North Carolina, and 
Col. Barnes; Gen, McLaws lost his adjutant-general, 
Maj. T. S. McIntosh, Among the Federal killed 
were Maj.-Gen. Mansfield, Maj.Gen. Israel B, Rich- 
ardson, Brig-Gen. Isaac P, Rodman, Col. Kingsbury, 
of Connecticut; Cols. Crossdale, Childs, and MeNull, 
of Pennsylvania; Col. Hinks, of Massachusetts ; Col. 
Coleman, of Ohio; and Lieut.-Col. Dwight, of Bos- 
ton.! 

Capt. Noyes, who visited the field soon after the 
hattle, gives the following graphic description of what 
he saw: 

“My route curried me over the battle-field, and TF spent frak 
of the afternoon, part of the time in company with a friend, in 
visiting some of the most severely contested points, to be awe- 


strack, sickened, almost benambed with its sights of horror. 


1 © The Confederate reports ave replete,’ says Swinton, “ with 
evidence of the enormous straggling that attended the Mary- 
Jand eatnpaign. Says Lee, in bis official report, ‘The arduous 
service in which our troops had been engaged, their great pri- 
vations of rest and food, and the long marches without shoes 
over mountain roads had greatly reduced our ranks before the 
action began. These canses had compelled thousands of brave 
men to absent themselves, and many more bad done so from 
unworthy motives. This great battle was fought by less than 
forty thousand men on our side, all of whom had undergone the 
greatest Inbors and hardships in the field and on the march. 
Nothing could surpass the determined valor with which they 
met the large army of the enemy, fully supplied and equipped, 
and the result reflects the highest credit on the officers and men 
enguged.’ Says Hill, ‘Had ull our stragzlers been up MeClel- 
lan’s army would have been completely crushed or annihilated. 
Thousands of thievish poltroons had kept away from sheer 
cowardice.’ Asan illustration of the privations endured it is 
stated that Walker's command, which marched from Harper’s 
Ferry the night before the battle, had nothing to eat except 
green corn from the time they left Harper's Ferry until after 
the conclusion of the battle, Speaking of the heroism displayed 
by the Southern troops, a Northern journal said in its deserip- 
tion of the battle, ‘Tt is beyond all wonder how men such as 
the rebel troops are can fight as they do. That those ragged 
and filthy wretches, sick, hungry, and in all ways miserable, 
should prove such heroes in fight is past all explanation. Men 
never fought better. There was one regiment that stood up 
before the fire of two or three of our long-range batteries and 
of two regiments of infantry, and though the air around them 
was voeal with the whistle of bullets and the sereech of shells, 
there they stood and delivered their fire in perfect order, and 
there they continued to stand until a battery of six light twelves 
No- 
thing mortal can stand a battery of six light Napoleon guns, 
if there is plenty of grape and canister in the ammunition 


chests. 
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Within this space of little more than a mile square, this spot, 
once beautiful with bandsome residences and well-cultivated 
farms, isolated, hedged in with verdure, sacred to quict, calm 
content, the hottest fury of man’s hottest wrath had expended 
itself, burning residences and well-filled barns, plowing fields of 
ripened grain with artillery, scattering everywhere through 
corn-felds, wood, and yalley the most awful illustrations of 
war. Not a building about us which was not deserted by its 
occupants and rent and torn by shot and shell; not a field 
which has not witnessed the fierce and bloody encounter of 
armed and desperate men. 

“Let us first turn off to the left of the Hagerstown turnpike ; 
but we must ride very slowly and carefully, for lying all 
through this corn-field are the victims of the hardest contest of 
our division, Can it be that these are the bodies of our late 
antagonists? ‘'beir faces are so absolutely black that I said 
to myself at first, ‘Tbis must have been a negro regiment.’ 
Their eyes are protruding from their sockets; their heads, 
hands, and limbs are swollen to twice the natural size. 

* Passing through this corn-field, with the dead lying through 
its aisles, out into an uncultivated field beyond, I saw bodies, at- 


tired mainly in rebel gray, lying inranks so regular that Death, — 


the reaper, must have mowed them down in swaths. Our 
burying-parties were already busily engaged, and had put away 
‘to rest many of our own men. Still here, as everywhere, I saw 
them scattered over the fields. The ground was strewn with 
maskets, knapsacks, cartridge-boxes, and articles of clothing, 
the carcasses of horses, and thousands of shot and shell, And 
so it was on the other side of the turnpike, nay, in the turnpike 
itself. Ride where we may, through corn-field, wood, or ravine, 
and our ride will be among the dead, until the heart grows sick 
and faint with horror. Here, close to the road, were the bay- 
stacks near which our general and staf paused for a while when 
the division was farthest advaneed, and here, at the corner of 
the barn, lay one of our men killed by a shell, which bad well- 
nigh proved fatal to them also. 

“Just in front of these haystacks was the only pleasing pic- 
ture on this battle-field,—a fine horse, struck with death at the 
instant when, cut down by his wound, he was attempting to rise 
from the ground, His head was half lifted, his neck proudly 
arched, every muscle seemed replete with animal life. The 
wound which killed him was wholly concealed from view, 50 
that I had to ride close up before I could believe him dead. 
Hundreds of his kind Jay upon the field, but all were repulsive 
save himeelf, and he was the admired of every passer-by. Two 
weeks afterwards I found myself pausing to gaze upon him, and 
always with the wish that some sculptor would immortalize in 
stone this magnificent animal in the exact pose of his death- 
hour. 

“One would like to see something from a battle-field not 
wholly terrible. 

“Over this graveyard of the unburied dead we reached a 
wood, every tree pierced with shot or cut with bullets, and came 
to the little brick Dunker church on the turnpike. This must 
lave been a focal point in the battle, for a hundred round-shot 
have pierced its walls, while bullets by thousands have scarred 
and battered it. A little crowd of soldiers was standing about 
it, und within a few severely wounded rebels were stretched on 
the benches, one of whom was raving in his agony. Surgical 
aid and proper attendance bad already been furnished, and we 
did not join the curious visitors within. Out in the grove be- 
hind the little church the dead has been collected in groups 
waiting for burial, some of them wearing our uniform, but tbe 
large majority dressed in gray. No matter in what direction 
we turned, it was all the same shocking picture, awakening awe 
rather than pity, benumbing the senses rather than touching 


| the heart, glazing the eye with horror rather than filling it with 
tears, 

“T had, however, seen many a poor fellow during my ride, 
something in whose position or appearance had caused me to 
pause; and here, lying side by side with three others, I saw a 
young rebel officer, his face less discolored than the rest, whose 
features and expression called forth my earnest sympathy, not 
s0 much for him as fur those who, in his Southern home, shall 
see him no more forever. No one among the burying-party 
| knew his name, and before night be was laid in « trench with 
the rest,—no Leadstone to mark bis resting-place,—one of the 
three thousand rebel dead who fill nameless graves upon this 
battle-field. 

“Very slowly, as men move through the burial-places of the 
dead, we rode through the woods at the back of the church, and 


| reached the rocky citadel, behind which crouched the enemy to 


receive our charging battalions, sweeping their ranks with de- 
struction and compelling their retreat. I was astonished to see 
how cunningly nature bad laid up this long series of rocky 
ledges, breast-high, for the protection of the rebel lines. In 
front of this breastwork we found a majority of the dead 
dressed in blue. At this point also commenced a long burricade 


of fence-rails, piled closely, to protect the rebel lines, and stretch- 
ing off towards the north. Here is one more evidence of the 
use to which the rebel generals put ever spare moment of time, 
and of their admirable choice of position. 

“ One more scene in this battle picture must be seen, and with 
a visit to it our ride may end, Tt isa narrow country lane, hol- 
lowed out somewhat between the fields, partially shaded, and 
now literally crowded with rebel corpses. Here they stood in 
line of battle, and here, in the length of five hundred feet, T 
counted more than two hundred of their dead. In every atti- 
tude conceivable,—some piled in groups of four or six, some 
grasping their muskets, as if in the act of discharging them, 
some evidently officers, killed while encouraging their men, 


some lying in the position of calm repose,—all black and swol- 
len, and ghastly with wounds. This battalion of the dead filled 
the lane with horror. As we rode beside it—we could not ride 
in it—I saw the field all about me black with corpses, and they 
told me that the corn-field beyond was equally crowded. Itwaa 
a place to see once, to glance at, and then to ride hurriedly 
away, for, strong-hearted as was then my mood, I had gazed 
upon as much horror as I was able to bear.” 

“All around,” says a Northern correspondent, “were evi- 
dences of the terrible strife, of the long-continued contest, 
such as Ido not like to dwell upon, he enemy had buried 
many dead. There were many long trenches, where they bad 


| laid their fallen, thrown a few inches of earth upon them, and 


covered them with fence-rails, The slaughter on their side 
must have been terrific. Horses were thickly strewn where 
our artillery had plowed the ground, eut down the tall forest- 
trees, and hurled destruction in their ranks, The enemy had 
strenzthened the ridge by constructing rifle-pits of rocks, logs, 
and loose stones, gathered from the ledges. Passing down to 
the spot where through the day they had held the ground, it was 
easy to see why they clung to it with such tenacity: if they had 
been driven from the spot they would haye been forced ont into 


a large open field, and the place would have been equally strong 
to Gen, McClellan, So long as they held it they could hope to 
keep McClellan at bay, but if once lost there could be for them 
but little hope of success. 

“Continuing on, I reached the line where French and Rich- 
ardson had moved up the road leading to the farm-house of Mr. 
Roulet. The enemy had held it as a rifle-pit, and there across 
the fences fifteen thousand muskets had blazed, there the 
| shells had fallen like thunder-bolts from heayen. Some had 
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fallen upon their faces towards our advancing columns; some 
in the act of leaping the fence bchind them; some while load- 
ing their guns; one while tearing a cartridge with his teeth 
bad received a bullet through his heart, and had fallen with all 
his features fixed to that end. There was an officer, with his 
face towards heaven, bald-headed, yet not far advanced in years, 
his insignia of rank cut from his gray frock-coat. He fell 
while cheering his men, with all his muscles set, his system un- 
der tension, nerved up to the great exigencies of the moment. 

“Tt was a fearful sight along the roadway, in the corn-fields. 
Thousands of dead were there. 

“The army was moving on through Sharpsburg. There 
our shells had fallen in a continuous shower, tearing houses to 
pieces, killing one young child, and driving from the place all 
but a few persons, who took refuge in the cellar of a strong stone 
house. 

“Gen. McClellan was there, with a careworn, troubled coun- 
tenance. The people greeted him loyally. Nearly every house 
‘had its Union banner ont, and there was a general rejoicing 
that the enemy was gone.’” 


Another contemporaneous account says,— 


“ Upon walking over the field so hotly contested the evidences 
abound, especially near the centre and the right of the centre of 
our lines, of the terrible carnage that occurred. Among our 
forces, where the brigades mentioned charged over the crest of the 
hills and were repulsed from the woods, the slaughter was most 

fearful, the ground, as far as bodies could be distinguished, being 
thickly strewn with them. To the left of where Capt. Frank's 
battery of French’s division was stationed—one of the most 
effective volunteer batteries in the service—a large group of 
dead horses attracted attention. Wounded and turned loose at 
different points where the fight was the hottest in this part of 
the field, they had herded together in their affright and pain, 
to perish in every attitude that makes the picturesque in a field 
of battle. One especially looked as if in the act of rising 
up once more to take partin the strife. On all sides was abun- 
dant evidence of the obstinacy of the struggle in the impromptu 
breastworks which abounded. Wherever a few panels of fence 
afforded opportunity to do so, these were thrown down and then 
piled thickly together, perhaps two feet high, and from bebind 
them, and to the last moment possible, the rebels poured forth 
adeadly fire upon their assailants. Small ledges of rocks also, 
along the hillside which descended to the woods so fatal to our 
advance, served for shelter at every few step3, and while the 
‘shot and shell from our batteries, as they gained the crest of 
the hill, tore the trees to fragments over their heads, it was 
very bard to dislodge them except by an actual charge through, 
which ended in strewing the whole neighborhood with their 
killed. A brick school-house on a slight knoll in front of the 
woods was riddled with shot and shell. ‘To the rear of this 


of round-shot and conical shell gave more evidence of the deadly 
storm that had come with destruction in its track. 

“Sbarpaburg was sadly cut up, almost every house in it 
giving proof of the terrible force of the missiles which were 
rained upon it so abundantly. Dead horses, too, were scattered 
around, to make the scene afforded more revolting, if possible, 
whilst the excitement of the occasion was painfully apparent 
in the faces of its inhabitants, such of them az had ventured 
to stay... . 

“Returning to the field again, and looking into the houses 
and barns of the neighborhood, sights were seen calculated to 
harrow the hearts of the most hardened in such scenes. Wo 
came to the great barn and stack of wheat straw of the Roulett 
farm, and here wight have been seen lying in the straw alarge 
number of wounded rebels, hurdly yet assured of the kindness 
of their captors, although their wounds had been dressed, aud 
all had been done for them which the circumstances of the 
ease permitted, The great ery was for water, and it was asad 
reflection as one filled their canteens and put them to white 
feverish lips that another day would place them beyond the 
want of it. Returning to the unfortunate group the next morn- 
ing, we found that several of them were dead, those capable of 
being removed having been taken to more comfortable quarters. 
Go where one might, in every place that afforded the slightest 
ehance of sbelter, the wounded of the battle-field were found. 
Every farm-house became a hospital, whilst whole regiments 
were detailed to bury the dead.” 

“Tn one part of the battle-field, a large corn-field,” says an- 
other account, “just at the edge of a wood, where the rebels 


_ appear to have suffered most, their dead Jay so thick that their 


dark forms could be plainly distinguished @ long distance. A 
rifle-pit which was ecbarged upon by a Pennsylyania regiment 


_ contained heaps of dead, lying just as they bad fallen, one upon 


piece of woods a splendid steel gun was left by the rebels, a — 


shot having slightly injured one of the axles. 
“Passing back again through the woods, two rebel colonels 
_ and one brigadier were found on the ground, and interspersed 


with the multitudes of their fallen were so many of those in — 


the National uniform that at a glance one might see how fear- 
ful was the cost of the victory. Upon one dead body was found 
alarge black dog, dead also from some chance shot which had 
struck him whilst stretched upon his master’s corpse caressingly, 
his forepaws across the man’s breast. Ride where one might 
for a space of perhaps a mile and a half in width in places, 
and four or five miles in length, the dead were on every side, 
interspersed with the arms that had fallen from their bands. 
Shattered cannon-wheels and caissons and enormous quantities 


the other. Ina ravine three rebels had met their death ap- 
parently while eating their breakfast. A plate lay before them 
with food upon it, containing a spoon, and around them lay 
the scattered fragments of a shell which had doubtless exploded 
in their midst, taking off the top of the head of one, and giving 
death wounds also to the others, 

“But if to look upon the mangled bodies of the dead was 
horrible, still more terrible was the spectacle which the wounded 
on this vast blood-stained battle-field presented on Wednesday 
night, Thursday, and Friday. Many of the wounded remained 
on the field for twenty-four hours or more before their wounds 
received any attention. The surgeons were taxed beyond their 
ability by the multitude of sufferers, and [ regret to say there 
was o lamentable deficiency in the supply of the various ap- 
pliances needed at such atime. But for the many volunteer 
helpers on the field, there must have been a fearful aggravation 
of the sufferings of many of the heroic men who were stricken 
down in their country’s serviec. Every church and school- 
house and nearly every private dwelling in Boonsboro’ was a 
hospital. 

“The fence-posts and panels and the trees of the woods 
were shivered and scattered around in every direction, cover- 
ing the dead and the wounded, who lay piled up and scattered 
over miles of the country. They were mostly shot through 


' with minié bullets, torn with grape and shell, and mangled 


with cannon-balls. Here lay a Wisconsin man with his hand 
and lez shot away with a round-shot; here lay two Mississippi 
brothers, one, with his head propped against a tree, mortally 
wounded, and the other by his side locked in the embrace of 
death. I saw « Thirteenth Massachusetts man propping the 
head of a wounded South Carolinian, and filling bis canteen 
with water by draining his own; I saw our Union wounded 
sharing water and food with the wounded rebels, and I saw, 
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duving Wednesday and Thursday, bundreds of rebel wounded 
suceored by the hands of our own soldiers as they lay on the 
field. 

“ After the rebel left bad been driven back across the pike, 
they retreated in order from their front directly across the 


country, over well-made roads, striking the Sharpsburg and | 


Shepherdstown road about one and « half tiles from the latter 
place. Near this point, on the farm of Capt. D. Sinith, we 
found one of the rebel hospitals, in which were about an equal 
number of rebel and Federal wounded, and here we learned 
from our own wounded that our left under Burnside had been 
unsuccessful in driving in the rebel right, and that they had 
been repulsed and lost the ground they had taken early in the 
morning. Had they been as successful on the left as on the 
right, we would bave captured a large portion of the rebel left 
before they could have veached Shepherdstown; but the rebel 
right then resting on the Potomac, and their centre ubont the 
town of Sharpsburg, the nature of the country covered them 
with sueb strong fortifications that they successfully resisted 
every attack of our left, and from Monday till Wednesday 
evening onr artillery poured « continuous stream of shell and 
shot into the Joyal and patriotic town of Sharpsburg and along 
their entire right, but with no effect in driving them out of this 
line. 

“In Sharpsburg the honses of the Widow Homes and the 
Widow Sbaekleford and the barn of Jacob A. Grove were burnt 
to the ground; but few houses of the town escaped the shot and 
shell. The women and children of the town suffered terribly 
from fright and hunger, For three days and nights they were 
gathered together in the eellars of the stone houses of the town, 
while the rebel soldiers despoiled their homes. They carried 
off everything in the stores, robbed the women of their clothing, 
flour, ment, preserves, fruits, vegetables, and everything they 
We stopped at the house of Judge Swith, « Union 
refugee. He invited us in to take a drink of water, the only 
thing left to supply the wants of his family. His wife and 
family had remained at home, but the rebels crowded his house 
and ate every particle of food they had. A cannon-ball passed 
through his front door and out the rear door into his pantry, and 
demolished his dishes and crockery-ware, 

“At the rebel hospital, on Capt. D. Smith's farm, about two 
miles from Shepherdstown, [ noticed the rebel graves of W.T. 
Mulligan, colonel of the Fifteenth Georgia Regiment; Maj. 
Smith, Fourth Georgian; Lieut,-Col. N. Lutter, South Carolina 
Volunteers, and some fifteen dead rebels in a pile. On the 
furm adjoining I noticed some twelve graves of rebel officers, 
and about thirty of their dead unburied. 

“Gen. McClellan stopped at the house of Col, Miller, a good 
Union man. We had seen Gen. MeClellan in the front, at the 
right, on Wednesday and Thursday, but here we had the ex- 
treme pleasure of shaking hands with him and conversing with 
him, Just at that time Mr, Knowles, of Martinsburg, came in 
and introduced himself as Col. White's scout, who had piloted 
all our cavalry out of Harper's Ferry and through the rebel 
lines to Williamsport, where they captured Longstreet’s am- 
munition train, The general shook his hand cordially and 
warmly, thanked him for biz successful effort in saving our cay- 
alry, and asked him several questions coneerning the fight ut 
Harper's Ferry, anid then remarked, ‘ Had Col. Miles held Har- 
per’s Ferry twenty-four hours longer it would have insured the 
destruction of the Confederate army,’ 


could use. 


A correspondent of the New York Tribune, des- 
eribing the field of battle, says, under date of Septem- 
ber 18th,— 


| tracting balls, and bandaging wounds of every nature in every — 


“T have just returned from the sickening spectacle. Sol- 
diers who went throngb all the battles of the Peninsula s 
Fair Oaks and Malvern Hill were as nothing compared wit 
it, The dead lie in heaps, the wounded are coming in by 
thousands, Ayoundand in a large barn, about half a mile from 
the sput where Gen, Hooker engaged the enemy's left, Teounted — 
eleven bundred and twenty wounded. Along the same road, 
and within the distance of two miles, ave three more hospitals 
each having from six hundred to seven hundred in them, 
long trains of ambulances standing in the road waiting to dis 
charge their bluody loads. “Surgeons, with bands, arms, and 
garments coveved with blood, ure busy amputating limbs, ex-— 


part of the body. Rebel soldiers in great numbers lie among 
our own and reeeive the same attention. T saw a rebel officer — 
of the Twenty-seventh Alabama Regiment endure the amputo- 

tion of his leg without the use of chloroform. Every muscle 
in his face was contracted, his jaws looked a3 if in a death- ; 
spasm, but no sound of pain issued from him. Thesaw and the 
knife did their work, but they could not wring from bim an ex- 
pression of physical agony. 

“ Keedysyville, Boonsboro’, Middletown, and Frederick are 
rapidly being filled with the wounded from the battles of Sun- 
day and yesterday, ‘he inhabitants in all these villages are 
laboring night and day to relieve the dying and the suffering. 
A more Christian people, in the practieal significance of that 
word, I never saw. Every private dwelling is filled with the 
wounded. Carpets ure torn up, costly furniture removed, and 
comfortable mattresses spread upon the floor, awaiting the arri- 
val of the ambwanees. And much of this preparation for the 
wounded is without one word from the medical directors in re- 
gard to it. Tn the pleasant village of Middletown especially 
T have seen nothing in the baspitals in Washington that in 
cated so much thoughtfulness and devotion, All the ladies 
the village are spending night and day with the wounded.” 


Another correspondent, writing from Frederick 
under date of September 22d, says,— 


“The number of sick and wounded at present in this city ex- 
ceeds four thousand, To accommodate this large number every 
exertion has been made by the medical director and his staff, 
who have been nobly assisted by the ladies of Frederick. Last 
Friday two thousand one hundred and eighty rations for the 
sick and wounded were served out; Saturday, four thousand 
two hundred; and to-day, about four thousand one hundred. As : 
the badly wounded who can be removed are being brought in, 
the convaleseing are being sent away, and now that the railroad 
communication is complete, they are being sent North at the 
rate of about seven hundred a day; but no sooner are they 
gone than others take their place, as those that lie at Middle- 
town and Boonsboro’ are brought in here, where they can be 
made more comfortable, . 

“It takes an immense staff of surgeons, doctors, and nurses 
to attend to four thousand patients, J have visited all the hos- 
pitals in the city, and T have not met one man to complain that 
he was not well attended to at all times. We have twenty hos- 
pitals in Frederick City. The largest is the one known by the 
name of the United States General Hospital, This building is 
situated on a hill just as you enter the city. Ik wus used asa 
barrack by Gen. Banks when he was quartered in this city last 
Winter. Tt is capable of accommodating nearly one thousan i 
patients. There are nineteen other buildings which have been 
converted into asylums for the sick and wounded, namely, the 
City Hotel, the United States Hotel, the Lutheran, Methodist, j 
New and Old Episcopal, Presbyterian, and African churches, 
the three upper or bigh schools of the city, Nos, 70, 71, and 7, 


called the Jesuits’ Noviciate, the left wing of the convent occu- 
pied by the Sisters of the Visitation Convent, and a private 


general hospital; he has also been acting ag assistant medical 


night, you ean find the good ladies of Frederick at the bedsides 


idly under their kind treatment. 


unfortunate fellow wept tears of joy as gentle and kind words 
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also two German Reformed churches, the Frederick Female 
Seminary, Bronson’s Academy, a portion of the large building 


house used as the hospital for Confederates. 
“Dr, H. 5. Henertt presides over the Noviciate and Convent 
Hospitals. Dr. R. F. Wier, of New York, has charge of the 


director. Mr. M. J. Fitagerald is the general steward for all 
the hospitals in town. At all hours of the day, and even at 


of our poor sick and wounded soldiers, The men get well rap- 
No words of mine could de- 
seribe their kindness and attention. A train full of mattresses, 
beds, pillows, and hospital furniture generally arrived here to- 
day, They were much wanted and wili soon bein use. There 
are two hundred and fifty very bad cases, Confederates, in hos- | 
pital. There has been more deaths among the few Confederates | 
than among our large numbers in hospital.” 


“Trom Hagerstown to the southern limits of the 
county,” said the Hagerstown Jerald and Torch of 
September 24th, “wounded and dying soldiers are to 
be found in every neighborhood and in nearly every 
house. The whole region of country between Boons- 
boro’ and Sharpsburg is one vast hospital. Houses 
and barns are filled with them, and nearly the whole 
population is engaged in waiting on and ministering 
to their wants. In this town the Washington House, 
County Hall, and Lyceum Hall have been appropri- 
ated to the use of the wounded, and our citizens, es- 
pecially the ladies, are untiring in their efforts to 
relieve them.” 

A correspondent writing from [agerstown says,— 


“Our Ladies’ Union Relief Association, at the head of which 
stands Mrs. Harry, has been at work nightandday. At night 
they assembled at different houses, sewed bandages, scraped 
lint, and made up such things as would relieve the sufferers, 
and from sunup to sundown you could find them in the hos- 
pitals, in every nook of the town and through the country, 
searching for, begging, and buying such articles as the sufferers 
might ask for or want. At morning, noon, and evening, on 
every street of the town, you could see these ladies, accom- 
panied by their husbands, children, and servants, with baskets, 
buckets, pitchers, and plates in their hands, wending their way 
to the hospitals, where each one vied with the other in serving 
out delicate morsels and relieving the wounded, and many an 


invited him to partake of the refreshing foul served with fair 
hands and the gifts of loyal hearts. This wasa kindness that 
many of them had almost become strangers to, yet it served 
to refresh and brighten the fond recollections of sweet home. 
Would that I could pay a just tribute to the energy, industry, 
and constant devotion of Mrs. Harry and the ladies of the 
Union Relief Association. They have now been organized 
and extending relief to our sick and wounded for more tl.an 
sixteen months, and still they do more, aud contribute more, 
than on any former occasion.” 


Tn October the hospitals at Clarysville were trans- | 


ferred to Cumberland, under the direction of Dr. | 


George H. Oliver, medical director. The Belvidere 
17 
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Hall, the old Presbyterian church, and the “ Old Mill” 
on South Mechanic Street were among the buildings 
taken for the purpose. 

The destruction of property in the section of country 
through which the two armies passed, and in which 
the battles of the Maryland campaign were fought, 
was necessarily very great. The Chesapeake and Ohio 
Canal for the distance of twelve miles “ presented a 
scene of desolation ;” the canal was tapped in five 
places, several flood-gates were torn to pieces, large 
bowlders were dislodged and rolled into the basin, 
and an attempt was made to blow up the aqueduct at 
Monocacy. The bridge about one mile west of Mid- 
dletown, in Frederick County, was destroyed by the 
Confederate forees. A barn and shop belonging to 
Mr. Koogle, near the bridge, were burned, and the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad bridge at Monocacy 
Junction, near Frederick, was destroyed, while more 
or less damage was done to the railroad and telegraph 
lines. During the battle of Antietam a number of 
houses and barns were destroyed, among them the 
house and barn of Samuel Mumma, which were be- 
tween the two armies and were ignited by shells. 
Mr. Mumma lost all his household furniture, in- 
cluding the wardrobe of his family, and all his 
grain, hay, and farming implements. His neighbor, 
William Rulett, one of the county commissioners, 
lost his horses and cattle and other property. He 
was in his house while the battle raged around it, and 
was obliged to seek refuge in his cellar. There he 
remained until the Federal troops drove back the 
Confederates temporarily and afforded him an oppor- 
tunity to eseape. The barns of Samuel and Henry 
Reel were also destroyed by fire, and nearly all the 
houses along the whole line of battle from Sharps- 
burg to Keedysville exhibited marks of having been 
under fire. Some were penetrated in three or four 
different places by shot and shell, and in many in- 
stances their inmates made narrow escapes from de- 
struction. 

When the Confederates approached Hagerstown 
many Union men sought refuge in Pennsylvania, and 
the Herald and Torch was suspended for two weeks. 
In its issue of September 24th it gave the following 
aceount of the Confederate occupation of the town: 


“The advent of a Federal force under Gen. Reynolds, on 
Monday of Jast week, relieved our community from the sus- 
pense caused by the presence of the rebel army under Gen. R. 
E. Lee. Five days bad been passed amid the greatest excite- 
nent, during which the rebels occupied Frederick County. 
Day brought partial relief, hut night was passed amid perfect 
terror, until Thursday, the 11th instant, when the advance-guard, 
a squad of the First Virginia Cavalry, came dashing into our 
midst. These were followed by the whole regiment under L. 
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T. Brien, of our county, which numbered about three hundred 
and fifty. During the afternoon Toombs’ brigade of Georgians 
passed through, and encamped on the railroad. The advance- 
guard captured Lieut. A. Nesbitt and four of bis men, all of 
Russell's cavalry. During the day a few others were made 
prisoners, all of whom were paroled. In the meanwhile the 
stores of the town were quickly thronged, and Confederate scrip 
passed upon our merchants. Many of our citizens having fled 
with their goods and chattels, the amount of worthless paper 
foreed upon the community was much lessened, As it was, 
but a few hours elapsed ere the quartermaster-general im- 
pressed stores of various kinds, boots, shoes, hats, caps, cloth- 
ing, medical stores, and produce of every description, paying 
afew in United States Treasury notes, but by fur the greater 
part and the larger amounts in serip, or its equivalent, certifi- 
cates of indebtedness. On Friday morning, about eleven 
o'clock, Longstreet’s division, headed by Gen. R. E. Lee, made 
its appearance, and for three hours continued in one uninter- 
rupted stream. But about 2 p.. it beeame evident from the 
movements that there was some change of programme, the 
march having ceased, and the ammunition trains were started 
for the rear, with artillery following. 

“Thus, having camped in two localities on the southwest 
and southeast of town, they remained until carly on Sunday 
morning, when the line of march was again formed, but with a 
retrograde movement, Jackson, Taliaferro, and Hill’s forces 
had crossed from Boonsboro’ to Williamsport, over the Manor 
road, thence to Virginia. By noon of Sunday all had passed, 
and seeming quiet again prevailed until midnight, when 
Toombs’ brigade moved down the Sharpsburg pike to Jones’ 
Cross-Roads, thence on the Manor road to Williamsport, and 
about two o’clock Brien’s cavalry left for the same place. Thus 
we were left in a state of doubtful uncertainty until about 2 
P.M. of Monday, when a company of United States regular 
cavalry, under Lieut. Tarleton, came charging into town, and 
were received with wild and enthusiastic applause. 

“The condition and morate of the Confederate army is beyond 
description. They came among us not only badly clothed and 
unclean in person, but in a half-starving condition. For days, 
indeed, since the fights at Centreville they bad subsisted on 
ratious of bread, irregularly issued, and green corn and fruits. 
Hundreds are weakened by diarrhoea and worn out by their 
long marches, but they fight desperately beeause forced by hun- 
ger and want,” 


The following interesting description of the Con- 
federate occupation of Frederick is from the report of 
Dr. Lewis H. Steiner, inspector of the United States 
Sanitary Commission : 


“Fripay, September 5th—Left Washington at six o’clock, 
under the impression that the Confederate army had crossed the 
Potomac the preceding evening and were then in Frederick. 
Anxiety as to the fate of my friends, as well as to the general 
treatment my native place would receive at rebel hands, made 
the trip by no means a pleasant one. Along the road at differ- 


ent stopping-places reports reached us as to the number of Con- | 


federates that had crossed into Maryland. The passengers be- 
gan to entertain fears that the train would not be able to reach 
Frederick. These were, however, quieted by » telegram re- 
ceived at a station near Monrovia, which announced the road 
open. Arriving at twelve o'clock, I found the town full of sur- 
mnises and rumors. Such information had been received by the 
post quartermaster and the surgeon in charge of hospital that 
they were busy all the afternoon making arrangements to move 
off their valuable stores. The citizens were in the greatest 
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trepidation. Invasion by the Southern army was considered 
equivalent to destruction. Impressment into the ranks ag 
common soldiers or immurement in a Southern prison, these 
were not attractive prospects for quiet, Union-loving citizens! 

“ Towards nightfall it became pretty certain that a force had 
crossed about the mouth of the Monocacy. Telegrams wore 
crowding rapidly upon the army officers located here, directing 
that what stores could not be removed should be burnt, and that 
the sick, as far as possible, should be sent on to Pennsylvania, 
Here began a scene of terror seldom witnessed in this region, 
Lieut. Castle, assistant quartermaster, burned a large quantity 
of his stores at the depot. Asst.-Surg. Weir fired his stove- 
house on the hospital grounds, and burned the most valuable of 
bis surplus bedding, contained in Kemp Hall, on Chureh Street 
near Market. Many of our prominent citizens, fearing im- 
pressment, left their families and started for Pennsylvania in 
carriages, on horseback, and on foot. All the convalescents at 
the hospital that could bear the fatigue were started also for 
Pennzylyania, in charge of Hospital Steward Cox, The citi- 
zens removed their trunks, containing private papers and other — 
valuables, from the bank vaults, under the firm belief that an 
attack would be made on those buildings for the sake of the 
specie contained in them. About 14 o'clock A.t. it was 
ascertained that Jackson’s force, the advance-guard of the 
Southern army, was encamped on Moffat’s farm, near Buck- 
eyestown, and that this force would enter Frederick after day- 
light, for what purpose no one knew. Having possession of 
this amount of information, I retired about two o'clock, being 
willing to wait the sequel whatever it might be. 

“Sarornay, September 6th.—Found, on visiting the market 
in the morning, that a very large number of our citizens had 
left the town last night. Every mouth was full of rumors as 
to the numbers, whereabouts, and whatabouts of the Confeder- 
ate force. One old gentleman, whose attachment to McClellan 
has become proverbial, declared that it was an impossibility for 
the rebels to cross the Potomuc; and another, who looks upon 
Bank: as the grentest of generals, declared that Banks’ force 
had been taken for Confederates, and that the supposed enemies 
were friends. ‘ 

* At length uncertainty was changed into certainty, About 
nine o'clock two seedy-looking individuals rode up Market 
Street as fast as their jaded animals could carry them, Their 
dresz was o dirty, faded gray, their arms rusty and seemingly 
uncared for, their general appearance raffish or vagabondish. 
They shouted for Jeff Davis at the intersection of Patrick 
Street, and then riding to the intersection of Church and Mar- 
ket Streets, repeated the strange jubilant shout. No one ex- 
pressing an opinion as to the propriety or impropriety of this 
proceeding, they countermarched and trotted down the street. 
Then followed some fifty or a hundred horsemen, haying among « 
them Bradley T. Johnson, These were received with feeble 
shouts from some secession sympathizers. They said ‘the time 
of your deliverance has come,’ A force of eayalry entered the 


hospital grounds and took possession of hospital and contents. — 


All the sick were carefully paroled, not excepting one poor 
fellow then in a moribund condition. After some hours the 
medical officers and hospital stewards were allowed to go about 
town on horses. 

“At ten o'clock Jackson’s adyance force, consisting of some 
five thousand men, marched up Market Street, and encamped 
north of the town, 

“During the afternoon a provost-marshal was appointed for 
the town, and he occupied the same office which had been the 
headquarters of the United States provost-marshal. Guards 
were posted along our strects, and pickets along the roads lead- 
ing from Frederick. Our stores were soon thronged with 


-erowds, The shoe-stores were -most patronized, as many of 
; ‘their men were shoeless and stockingless. ‘he only money that 
many of them had was Confederate scrip, or shinplasters 
issued by banks, corporations, individuals, ete., all of equal 
value. To use the expression of an old citizen, ‘the notes de- 
_ preciated the paper on which they were printed.’ The crowded 
-condition,of the stores enabled some of the chivalry to take 
what they wanted (‘ confiscate’ is the technical expression) with- 
out going through the formality of handing over Confederate 


ragsinchange. But guards were placed at the stores whenever | 


requested, and only a few men allowed to enter at a time. Even 
this arrangement proved inadequate, and the stores were soon 
necessarily closed. 
 Anattack on the Eraminer printing-office being anticipated, 
a small guard was placed at the door. About nine o'clock P.M. 
a rush was made on the guard by some of the Southern soldiers, 
the door was driven in, and the contents of the office thrown in 
the street. W. G. Ross, Eaq., a prominent lawyer of Frederick, 
called on the provost-marshal, who soon arrived with a strong 


force, suppressed the riot, and having obliged the rioters to | 


return everything belonging to the office, put them in the guard- 
house. During the continuance of this struggle the oaths and 
_ imprecations were terrible. Every one in the neighborhood ex- 
pected that a general attack would be made on the Union 
houses. Fortunately a quiet night ensued. 

“Senpay, September Tth.—The rebels obliged most of our 
shoe-stores to he kept open during the day, so that their men 
could obtain shoes. The reign of terror continued, although 
no personal violence was done to any citizen. Pickets are 
‘posted miles out of town. The main body of the rebel troops 
is said to be encamped about Urbana. Gen, Robert B. Leeisin 
command, and there are three divisions, or it may be four, 
commanded by Jackson, Longstreet, D. H. Hill, and some one 
else. At the Evangelical Reformed church the pastor, Rey. Dr. 
‘Daniel Zacharias, offered up prayers for the President of the 
_ United States, notwithstanding the presence of a number of Con~ 
federate officers. In the evening Gen. Jackson attended the 
same church, 

“The commissioner for the enrollment of the State militia 
was seized to-day and made to hand over the enrollment-books. 
No further requirement was made of him, except that he should 
report himself daily at the office of the provost-marshal. 

“Mr, Heard (formerly editor of the Frederick Herald, a se- 
cession paper) issues a card calling for recruits to a company 
he is forming. 


“Joun W. Hearn’s ProchaMation, 
“*Mon of old Frederick, arouse! Defend your homes! 
5 Under the authority of the Confederate government, I am now 
engaged in raising a company of infantry. The great army 
of the South, unconquered and unconquerable, is now in your 


+ 


"midst, and has determined that Maryland shall be free, What — 


shy you, Marylanders? Are you willing to fight for the liber- 
ties for which you have so long been clamorous, or are you 50 
abject as to accept them as a boon at the hands of another? 
No! no! sons of Maryland, inheritors of her Revolutionary 
glory, by your own right arm achieve the independence of 
Your own State. Falter not, hesitate not, now that the oppor- 
tunity is offered you, but rally at once and vindicate your his- 
tory. 

“* ge8~ Roeruiting-office next door to the provost-marshal’s, 
where thore will always be found an officer in attendance, 

“*Jonn W, Hearn. 

“<Spprenper 9, 1862 


“The following was also issued by Capt. White: 
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“Carraix E. V. Wurre’s Proctamarion. 

“* Marylanders to the Rescue! 

“*Tam ao Marylander! TI have been in the eervice eighteen 
months, opposing the tyranny which would have made of the 
South a subjugated and ruined country. I come to Maryland 
with the Southern army to do what I can to carry her where she 
belongs, to the Southern Confederacy, I want Marylanders 
to join me, I am authorized to raise a regiment of Maryland 
cavalry. I have no reeruiting-office. I oan be found at Gen, 
Lawton’s headquarters, where I will be happy to receive re- 
cruits, Come at once, or make up your minds to be slaves to 
the Northern despotism forever. 

“'E. V. Waite, 
“* Captain Commanding Gen. Lawton’s Body-Guard. 

“*Sepr’r 8, 1862," 


“Cavatry Notice. 


“*T have been detailed to recruit for Capt. White’s cavalry 
regiment. All persons desiring to join this far-famed corps 
will apply to me at the proyost-marshal’s. 


«43, M. Kiteocr, 
“SEPTEMBER 11), 1862.’ 


“Wepnespay, September 10th.—At four o'clock this morning 
the rebel army began to move from town, Jackson's force taking 
the lead. The movement continued until eight o'clock p.m., 
occupying sixteen hours. The most liberal calculations could 
not give them more than sixty-four thousand men. Over 
three thousand negroes must be included in this number. 
‘These were clad in all kinds of uniform, not only in cast-off or 
captured United States uniforms, but in coats with Southern 
buttons, State buttons, ete. These were shabby, but not shab- 
bier or seedier than those worn by white men in the rebel 
ranks. Most of the negroes had arms,—rifles, muskets, sabres, 
bowie-knives, dirks, etc. They were supplied in many in- 
stances with knapsacks, haversacks, canteens, etc. They were 
seen riding on horses and mules, driving wagons, riding on 
caissons, in ambulances, with the staff of generals, and promis- 
cuously mixed up with all the rebel army. 

“Some of the rebel regiments have been reduced to one hun- 
dred and fifty men; none number over five hundred. 

“This force had about one hundred and fifty guns with the 
letters U.S. This rebel army scemed to have been largely 
supplied with transportation by some United States quartermas~ 
ter. Unele Sam's initials were on many of its wagons, ambu- 
lances, and horses. One neat spring-wagon was lettered ‘ @en- 
eral Casey's Headquarters.’ Each regiment was supplied with 
but one or two wagons. The men were mostly without knap- 
sacks, some few carried blankets, and a toothbrush was occa~ 
sionally to be seen at the buttonhole of a private soldier, whose 
reminiscences of home-life were not entirely eradicated. 

« Tuyaspay, September 11th.—Gen. Hill’s division, number- 
ing about eight thousand men, marched through the streets on 
their route westward this morning. This division moves more 
rapidly than either of the others. This was held to indicate 
the approach of the National army. Three of the buildings on 
the hospital grounds were taken possession of by the Confed- 
erates for the accommodation of the sick. 

“Fripay, September 12th_—Stuart’s cavalry passed through 
town to-day on their way to Hagerstown. It is said to be com- 
posed of Ashby’s cavalry and the Hampton Legion. The men 
are more neat and cleanly than the infantry that preceded 
them, and their horses, of good stock, are well groomed and 
fed. 

“Phe advance cavalry of the Federals charged into our 
streets, driving the rebels before them. They were met by a 
counter charge of Stuart’s men, made in grand style. Sad- 
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dies were emptied on both sides. Stuart's men fell back, car- 
rying with them seven of our men as prisoners, and leaving 
many of their own men wounded on the ground. The acci- 
dental discharge of a cannon caused the death of seven horses 
and the wounding of a few men. Martial music is heard in the 
distance; a regiment of Ohio volunteers makes its appearance, 
and is hailed with the most enthusiastic demonstrations of 
joy. 

“Sarorpay, September 13th.—The town was effervescent with 
joy at the arrival of the Union troops; no business was done, 
Every one felt jubilant, and congratulated himself and neigh- 
bor that the United States troops were once more in possession, 
Gen. MeClellan and his staff rode through about nine o'clock, 
and was received on all sides with unlimited expressions of 
delight, 

Tn the afternoon I found McClelan, with a large portion of 
hisarmy, encamped on my farm, west of Frederick. ‘The nature 
of the camp and its arrangements prevented one forming any 
other conclusion than it was a bivouue, and only intended for 
temporary oceupation, Some onward movement of the army 
was evidently already in contemplation, but what it might be 
was kept concealed in the breast of the general commanding. 

“One thing may be said with perfect truth of the rebel army, 
and that is, but few stragglers are left behind as they march 
throngh the country. Depredations on private property in 
this neighborhood have been comparatively rare. This is un- 
derstood to be the result of sume very stringent rules adopted 
by Gen. Lee with spevial reference to the invasion of Muary- 
land. 

“The experience of one week with the rebel army satisfies 
me that the men are in a high state of discipline, and have 
learned implicit obedience. 

“Sunpay, September 14th.—Maj.-Gen, Banks’ corps d’armee, 
commanded by Brig.-Gen. A. 8. Williams, passed through town 
this morning on its way to the front. The men were in the 
best possible spirits, all eager for the fray. 

“During the afternoon of the day the memorable engage- 
ment at the South Mountain Pass took place, in which our new 
levies vied with the yeterans in pressing the Confederates up 
the side of the mountsin, and then over into the valley beyond. 
Our military commanders will bear testimony, in proper form, 
to the heroic courage shown by our army in this well-fonght 
action. The rebels had tried to make a stand at several points 
on the road prior to this cngazement, but were gallantly driven 
forwards by our troops. 

“On Wednesday the great battle of Antictam was fought, 
with such a display of strategy and power on the part of our 
general, and of heroisu and daring from our men, that the 
enemy was glad to resign all hopes of entering Pennsylvania 
and withdraw his forces across the Potomac. A great victory 
had been gained; the enemy bad been driven from loyal soil, 
and McClellan had shown himself worthy of the love (amount- 
ing almost to adoration) which his troops expressed on all sides, 

“The battles fought at South Mountain and Antietam,” con- 
tinues Dr. Steiner, “opened up an extensive field of operations 
for the Sanitary Commission. This hod been anticipated at the 
central office, and Inspectors Andrew, Chamberlain, and Smith 
had accompanied the army on its march from Washington, with 
wagons furnished with such articles as were most essential in 
the emergency. After a few days of duty in the front, Tnuspector 
Smith returned to Washington, and Inspector Andrew wag as- 
signed to duty in the hospitals at Frederick.” 


The force then representing the United States San- 


itary Commission in Western Maryland was as fol- 
lows: 


Frederick: Lewis H. Steiner, M.D., Sanitary Inspector and 
Superintendent; George L. Andrew, M.D., Sanitary Tn- 
spector; Horace Howard Furness, Esq., Mr. Atherton 
Blight, Mr. Edwin R. Cornwall, assistants. 

Sharpsburg: E, A. Crane, M.D., Sanitary Inspector; Mr, 
Clampitt, Mr. Watson, Mr. Parsons, assistants. 


On the night of the 18th, having previously sent 
over all his trains, artillery, and stores at the ford near 
Shepherdstown, Lee moved his army to the south 
bank of the Potomac, entirely unmolested, the last 
body crossing about ten o'clock on the following morn- 
ing. Anticipating pursuit, he made no display of 
force to intimidate the Federals, who followed on the 
night of the 19th. ‘The passage of the river was un- 


tending 


disputed, except by a few shots from a four-gun bat- 
tery, Whose gunners fled when the Federal advance 
reached the Virginia side. Supposing that the Con- 
federates were in full retreat, they pressed on with 
loud cheers. Jackson, who was bringing up the Con- 
federate rear, at once ordered A. P. Hill's division to 
drive them back. Arriving about half a mile from 
Boteler’s Ford, Hill drew his men up in two lines, the 
first composed of the brigades of Pender, Gregg, and 
Thomas, under command of Gen. Gregg, and the 
second of Lane’s (Branch’s brigade), Archer's, and 
Brockenbrough’s, under the command of Gen. Archer, 
of Harford County, Md. 

“The enemy had lined the opposite hills,” says 
Gen. Hill, “ with some seventy pieces of artillery, and 
the infantry, who had crossed, lined the crest of the 
high banks on the Virginia shore. My lines advanced 
simultaneously, and soon encountered the enemy. 
This advance was made in the face of the most tre- 
mendous fire of artillery [ ever saw, and too much 
praise cannot be awarded my regiments for their 
steady, unwavering step. It was as if each man felt 
that the fate of the army was centred in himself. The 
infantry opposition in front of Grevze’s centre and 
right was but trifling, and soon brushed away. The 
enemy, however, massed in front of Pender, and ex- 

g, endeavored to turn his left. Gen. Pender 
became hotly engaged, and informing Archer of his 
danger, he (Archer) moved by the left flank, and 
forming on Pender's left, a simultaneous, daring 
charge was made, and the enemy driven pell-mell into 
the river. Then commenced the most terrible slaugh- 
ter that this war has yet witnessed. The broad sur- 
face of the Potomae was blue with the floating bodies 
of our foes. But few escaped to tell the tale. By their 
own account they lost three thousand men killed and 
drowned from one brigade alone. Some two hundred 
prisoners were taken. My own loss was thirty killed 
and two hundred and thirty-one wounded. Total, two 
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hundred and sixty-one. This was a wholesome lesson 
to the enemy, and taught them to know it may be 
dangerous sometimes to press a retreating army. In 
this battle (Shepherdstown) I did not use a piece of 
artillery.” ? 

Leaving the dead behind, and unheeding the con- 
stant cannonade maintained from the north bank of 
the Potomac, the Confederates withdrew towards the 
Opequan, and drew up in line of battle on the west 
‘side of that stream, with their left extending to Wil- 
liamsport and the Potomac. They maintained this 
position for several days, but McClellan declining to 


advance, they retired leisurely to the Opequan near | 


Martinsburg, where they remained a few days, and 
then removed to the vicinity of Bunker Hill and 
Winchester, carefully removing all army stores as they 
went. 

On the 2d of October, Gen. Lee issued the follow- 


ing order, giving a summary account of his cam- 
paign : 
“Hrangvarters Arwy Nortuern Vrirernta, 
“Oct, 2, 1862. 
“ General Orders No. 116. 

“Tn reviewing the achievements of the army during the 
present campaign, the commanding general cannot withhold 
the expression of his admiration of the indomitable courage it 
has displayed in battle, and its cheerful endurance of privation 
and hardship on the march. 

“Since your great victories around Richmond you have de- 
feated the enemy at Cedar Mountain, expelled him from the 
Rappahannock, and after a conflict of three days utterly re- 
pulsed him on the plains of Manassas, and forced him to take 
shelter within the fortifications around the capital. 

“Without halting for repose, you crossed the Potomac, storm- 
ing the heights of Harper's Ferry, made prisoners of more than 
eleven thousand men, and capturing upwards of seventy pieces 
of artillery, all their small-arms, and other munitions of war. 


“While one corps of the army was thus engaged, the other — 


insured its success by arresting at Boonsboro’ the combined 
armies of the enemy, advancing under their favorite general to 
the relief of their beleaguered comrades. 

“On the field of Sharpsburg, with less than one-third of his 
number, you resisted from daylight until dark the whole army 
of the enemy, and repulsed every attack along its entire front 
of more than four miles in extent. 

“ The whole of the following day you stood prepared to renew 
the conflict on the same ground, and retired next morning with- 
out molestation across the Potomac. 

“Two attempts subsequently made by the enemy to follow 
you across the river have resulted in his complete discomfiture 
' and being driven back with loss. 

“Achievements such as these demanded much valor and 
patriotism. History records few examples of greater fortitude 
and endurance than this army has exhibited; and I am com- 
missioned by the President to thank you, in the name of the 
Confederate States, for the undying fame you have won for 
thoir arms. 


1 The Federal loss was undoubtedly severe; but John Esten 
Cooke, while expressing the opinion that this bloody repulse 
deterred McClellan from further pursuit, says that Gen, Hill’s 
estimate of his enemy’s loss “appears to be exaggerated.” 


“Much as you have done, much more remaing to be accom- 
plished, The enemy again threateus us with invasion, and to 
your tried yalor and patriotism the country looks with confi- 
dence for deliverance and safety. Your past exploits give as- 
surance that this confidence is not misplaced. 

“RE. Lee, General Commanding.” 2 


The official returns of the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia of the 22d of September, 1862, after the return 
of the Confederate army to Virginia, and when the 
stragelers left behind in the extraordinary marches in 
Maryland had rejoined their commands, show present 
for duty thirty-six thousand one hundred and eighty- 
seven infantry and artillery; the cavalry, of which 
there is no report, would perhaps increase these figures 
to forty thousand of all arms. 

The returns of the Army of the Potemac of the 
20th of September, 1862, show present for duty at 
that date of the commands that participated in the 
battle of Sharpsburg eighty-five thousand nine hun- 
dred and thirty of all arms, as follows: 


Gen. McClellan, staff, and engineer bri- 


gade, ete.......... penabecearaud eeasasiasesousss 1,393 
First Army Corps, Gen. Meade.. oo) Laseat 
Second ‘| Gen. Sumner. 13,604 
Fifth a Gen. Porter... 19,477 
Sixth « Gen. Franklin. 11,862 
Ninth 7 Gen. Burnside.. 10,784 
Twelfth ss Gen. Williams. 8,383 
Cavalry Corps, Gen. Pleasonton... 4,548 
Detached commands at Frederick, 

linmsport, and Boonsboro’... ......c10+ 3,097 

85,930 


This is exclusive of Couch’s division of the Fourth 
Corps (seven thousand two hundred and nineteen), 
which reached Gen. McClellan after the battle. 

Tn the battle of Sharpsburg and other engagements 
fought in Maryland quite a number of the Maryland 
commands in the Federal and Confederate armies suf- 
fered severely. The Third Maryland Federal Regi- 
ment, as has been seen, occupied a prominent position 


on the right of the line at the battle of Sharpsburg, 


and was reduced to about two hundred effective men. 
They fought with the greatest gallantry, driving the 
Confederates before them, and only retired when the 
remainder of the army fell back. his gallant com- 
mand also suffered in the various engagements in 
Virginia, At the battle of Slaughter Mountain, 
under Col. De Witt, they lost in killed Maj. Ken- 
nedy, and in killed and wounded seventy-two. At 
Beverly Ford, on the 21st of August, they were 


2 Gen. Longstrect says, “In one month these troops bad 
marched over two bundred miles, upon little more than half 
rations, and fought nine battles and skirmishes, killed, wounded, 
and captured nearly a3 many men as we had in our ranks, be- 
sides taking arms and other munitions of war in large quan- 
tities.” 

3 Taylor’s “ Four Years with Gen. Lee,” p. 75. 
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again called into action, and had in killed and 
wounded seventeen, and forty-three taken prisoners. 
Col. De Witt being sick, Lieut.-Col. Sudsburg took 
command at Georgetown, on their march to Frede- 


rick, and fought the regiment at the battle of Sharps- | 
burg. The Fifth and Second Regiments also evinced | 


distinguished bravery in the battle of the 17th of 
September, The former regiment, as has already 
been said, was under the command of Major Blumen- 
burg, who was severely wounded, and it lost forty-two 
killed and one hundred and forty-two wounded, The 
latter, under Lieut.-Col. Duryea, fought on the left of 
the Federal line, under Burnside, near the stone bridge. 
This regiment had also performed hard service in 
Newbern, N. ©. At that time it numbered seven 
hundred and seventy-nine men, and after the cam- 
paign in Maryland it only numbered two hundred and 
fifty men and officers. It lost in battle hy death and 
wounds one hundred and forty-four men. At the 
battle of Sharpsburg the Purnell Maryland Legion 
fought in the third brigade of Brig.-Gen. George 
8. Greene's second division of the Eleventh Army 
Corps. They were complimented by Gen. Greene 
for their gallant conduct on the ficld, having lost 
three killed and twenty-four wounded out of one 
hundred and ninety-three men with which they went 
into the engagement. The First Maryland (Federal) 
Artillery, or the Gist Artillery, as it was sometimes 
called, also won great distinction in this memorable 
battle. It occupied an advanced position. 

Gen. Kenly with his brigade left Baltimore for the 
army on the 18th, and arrived at Williamsport on the 
20th, to reinforce the Pennsylvania militia drawn up 
in line of battle near the town, 
were very much alarmed at the presence of the Con- 
federates, and had made preparations to destroy the 
stores, ctc., in ease of an attack. But the presence 
of Gen. Kenly’s command, notwithstanding their long 
and forced march and the great need of rest and sub- 
sistence, ‘‘encouraged us,’ says Governor Curtin, 
“and proved a material influence in compelling the 
enemy to withdraw to the right bank of the Potomac, 
and in checking the demonstration he was making on 
Hagerstown.” Governor Curtin, in a very compli- 
mentary letter, acknowledged the valuable services of 
the Maryland Brigade at that time, and expressed his 
thanks to Gen. Kenly personally “for the cheerful 
alacrity with which you obeyed the orders of Gen. 
Reynolds, and for the faithful discharge of all the 
duties which devolved upon you.” 

In the Confederate army, besides Gen, Trimble, 
Gen. Archer, Col. Bradley T. Johnson, Col. Charles 
Marshall, Maj. Henry Kyd Douglass, and other prom- 


The Pennsylvanians 


y 


inent Marylanders, who held distinguished positions 
and took a prominent part in the battles in Maryland, 
the State was represented in the ranks by the First 
Maryland Artillery, Chesapeake Artillery, Baltimore 
Light Artillery, and several companies of cavalry, he- 
sides scouts, ete. 

After the campaign in Western Maryland, the en- 
tire country around, as has already been seen, was 
turned into a vast hospital for the sick and wounded 
soldiers of the two armies. Federal and Confederate 
sufferers were lying side by side in the hospitals, and 
received equal attention and relief, no distinction being 
made between them. The ladies of opposite senti- 
ments united as relief associations and accomplished 
their humane and benevolent objects. The Christian 
Commission of Baltimore visited the battle-fields and 
hospitals, and distributed food, clothing, and bandages 
to the sick and wounded, and rendered all possible 
aid to the needy soldiers. Among those who ren- 
dered valuable assistance to the sufferers was Dr. 
Lewis H. Steiner, of Frederick City. 

Subscription lists were opened in all sections of the 
State by the association for the relief of the sick and 
wounded, and soon large sums of money, clothing, and 
necessaries were contributed. Many who had slight 
wounds made their way to Baltimore, stopping at the 
railroad stations, ete., to have their wounds dressed. 

Governor Bradford and his staff, with eighteen 
volunteer surgeons, visited the hospitals around the 
battle-fields of Sharpsburg, and the latter remained 
to assist the army surgeons in their duties. After the 
Governor's return he issued an address thanking the 
Marylanders under MecClellan—the Second, Third, 
and Vifth Regiments, the Purnell Legion, the First 
Regiment of the Potomac Home Brigade, and First 
Maryland Artillery—for their courage and conduct, and 
expressing acknowledgments on behalf of the State to 
Gen. MeClellan and Governor Curtin, of Pennsyl- 
vania. On the 1st of October, President Lincoln, 
accompanied by John W. Garrett, president of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad ; Mr. Kennedy, superin- 
tendent of the United States census; Marshal Lamon, 
of the District of Columbia, and several other distin- 
guished personages, visited Gen. McClellan, and re- 
mained several days. We visited the battle-fields of 
South Mountain and Sharpsburg, and spent some time 
viewing the important points of historical interest. 

Upon arriving at the scene of the recent battle of 
South Mountain the whole party took horses and rode 
over the battle-field, spending some time in visiting 
the localities rendered historical by the severe strug- 
gles of September 14th and 15th. After this was 
done, Gen. McClellan and his staff took leave of the 
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President and returned to headquarters. The Presi- 
dent and his party occupied two large ambulances, in 
which they returned to Frederick, 

At fifteen minutes before five the Presidential salute, 
which was fired by Battery K of the First New York 
Artillery, announced their approach. Patrick Street 
was lined with people anxious to see and welcome the 
President of the United States, Just at this time a | 
smart shower commenced falling, accompanied by a 
heavy wind, which raised suffocating clouds of dust. 
But this could not drive in the crowds, who had been 
long and anxiously waiting his approach. The pro- 
eession was led by Col. Allen, the military governor 
of Frederick, followed by the ambulances containing 
the Presidential party, accompanied by a detachment 
of the First Maine Cavalry, under the command of 
Capt. Smith, the provost-marshal, as a guard of honor, 
The President was enthusiastically received by the 
multitude as he rode up Patrick to Court Street, where 
the procession turned off and proceeded to the resi- 
dence of Mrs. Ramsey, on Record Street, where Gen. 


\ 


Hartsuff was stopping and being attended upon since | 
he was wounded at the battle of Antietam. ‘The Pres- 
ident had expressed a desire to pay his respects to this | 
gallant soldier on his way through the city. 

Here he remained for a few moments, and upon 
making his appearance he was again enthusiastically | 
cheered and called upon for a speech. He briefly ad- 
dressed the assemblage as follows: 

“Tn my present position it is hardly proper for me 
to make speeches. Every word is so closely noted 
that it will not do to make foolish ones, and I cannot 
be expected to be prepared to make a sensible one. 
If I were as I have been most ofr my life, 1 might 
perhaps talk nonsense to you for half an hour, and it | 
wouldn't hurt anybody. As it is, I can only return 
thanks for the compliment paid our cause. Please 
accept my sincere thanks for the compliment to our 
common country.” 

Here repeated cheers were given for the President 
and Gen, McClellan. Mr. Lincoln then re-entered 
the ambulance, and was driven to the railroad station, 

«closely followed by the rapidly increasing crowd. The 
party immediately entered the handsomely fitted up 
cars, which had been in readiness to receive them for 
nearly forty-eight hours, The President was again 
loudly called for by the throng of citizens and soldiers, | 
and upon making his appearance another speech was 
demanded. He good-naturedly responded as follows: 

“T am surrounded by soldiers, and a little further 
off by the citizens of this good city of Frederick. 
Nevertheless I can only say, as I did five minutes ago, 
it is not proper for me to make speeches in my present 


position. I return thanks to our good soldiers for the 


| services they have rendered, the energy they have 
shown, the hardships they have endured, and the blood 


they have shed for this Union of ours; and I also 
return thanks, not only to the soldiers, but to the good 
citizens of Frederick, and to the good men, women, 
and children in this land of ours, for their devotion 
in the glorious cause, and I say this with no malice in 
my heart towards those who have done otherwise. 
May our children and children’s children for a thou- 
sand generations continue to enjoy these benefits con- 
ferred upon us by a united country, and have cause 
yet to rejoice under these glorious institutions, be- 
queathed to us by Washington and his compeers. 
Now, my friends, soldiers and citizens, I can only say 
once more, farewell.” 

Cheers for the President and Gen. MeClellan were 
alternately given. Just as the cars moved off Gen. 
McClellan was loudly called for, and he stepped out 
on the platform and bowed a farewell to the multitude. 
At twenty minutes past five the train started for Wash- 
ington, and the crowd dispersed. Frederick Schley, 
editor of the Hamner, telegraphed an invitation to 
the President to accept the hospitalities of his man- 
sion, but Marshal Lamon, on behalf of Mr. Lincoln, 
declined it on account of the necessarily brief time 
that he would remain in the city. The President's 
car was ornamented by a very large and beautiful 
bouquet, presented to him by Mrs. Schley, with which 
he appeared to be much pleased.’ 

Not long after the battle of Sharpsburg the State 
was again thrown into excitement by an adventurous 
inroad of the Confederate cavalry under Gen. J. E. B. 


1A Washington correspondent who accompanied President 
Lincoln in this visit to the battle-fields of Sharpsburg and South 
Mountain relates the following incident: 

“ After leaving Gen. Richardson the party passed a house in 
which was a large number of Confederate wounded. By request 
of the President, the party alighted and entered the building. 
Mr. Lincoln, after looking, remarked to the wounded Confeder- 
ates that if they had no objection he would be pleased to take 
them by the hand. He said the solemn obligations which we 
owe to our country and posterity compel the prosecution of this 
war, and it followed that many were our enemies throngh un- 
controllable circumstances, and he bore them no malice, and 
could take them by the hand with sympathy and good feeling. 
After a short silence the Confederates came forward, and each 
silently but fervently shook the hand of the President, Mr. 
Lincoln and Gen. McClellan then walked forward by the side 
of those who were wounded too severely to be able to arise, and 
bid them to be of good cheer, assuring them that every possi- 
ble care should be bestowed upon them to ameliorate their con- 
dition, It was a moving scene, and there was not a dry eye 
in the building, either among the Nationals or Confederates. 
Both the President and Gen. McClellan were kind in their re- 
marks and treatment of the rebel sufferers during this remark- 
able interview.” 
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Stuart. The following official reports contain the his- 
tory of this daring expedition : 
“ Heang'rs Army Norraern Vinernia, 
“Cavp Near Winenester, VA., Sth Oct., 1862. 
“Mays.-Gen. J. E. B. Stuart, 
* Commanding Cavalry, ete. 

“ Grnerat,—An expedition into Maryland with a detach- 
ment of cavalry, if it ean be successfully executed, is ut this 
time desirable. You will therefore form a detachment of from 
twelve to fifteen hundred well-mounted men, suitable for such 
un expedition, and should the information from your sconts lead 
you to suppose that your movement can be concealed from 
bodies of the enemy that would be able to resist it, you are de- 
sired to cross the Potomac above Williamsport, leave Hagers- 
town and Greencastle on your right, and proceed to the rear of 
Chambersburg, und endeavor to destroy the railroad bridge over 
the branch of the Conococheague, 

“Any other damage that you can inflict upon the enemy or 
his means of transportation you will also execute. Yon are 
desired to gain al! information of the position, force, and prob- 
able intention of the enemy which you can, and in your prog- 
ress into Pennsylvania you will take menzures to inform yourself | 
of the various routes thut you may take on your return to Vir- 
ginia. 

“To keep your movement secret, it will be necessary for you 
to arrest all citizens that may give information to the enemy, 
and should you meet with citizens of Pennsylvania holding 
State or government offices, it will be desirable, if convenient, 
to bring them with you, that they may be used as hostages, or 
the means of exchange for our own citizens that have been 
carried off by the enemy. Such persons will, of course, be 
treated with all the respect and consideration thut cireumstanves 
will admit. 

“Should it be in your power to supply yourself with horses, 
or other necessary articles on the list of legal captures, you are 
authorized to do so. 

“ Having accomplished your errand, you will rejoin the army 
as soon as practicable, Reliance is placed upon your skill and 
judgment in the successful execution of this plan, and it is not 
intended or desired that you should jeopardize the satety of 
your command, or go farther than your good judgment or pru- 
dence muy dictate. 

“Col. Iinboden has been desired to attract the attention of 
the enemy towards Cumberland, so that the river between that 
point and where you may recross may be less guarded. You 
will, of course, keep out your scouts to give you information, 
and take every other precaution to secure the success and safety 
of the expedition. 

“Should you be Jed so far east as to make it better, in your 
opinion, to continue around to the Potomac, you will have to 
cross the river in the vicinity of Leesburg. 

“Tam, with great respect, 
“Your obedient servant, 
(Signed) “R.E. Len, General, 
“ Official—R. H. Coinroy, A, A, General,” 


“Tleanquanrens CavALRY Dryision, 
“October 9, 13862, 

“SoLmers.—You are about to engage in an enterprise which, 
to insure success, imperatively demands at your hands coolness, 
decision, and bravery, implicit obedience to orders, without 
question or cavil, and the strictest order and sobriety on the 
march and in biveunc. 

“The destination and extent of this expedition had better be 
kept to myself than known to you. Suffice it to say that, with 
the hearty co-operation of officers and men, I have not a doubt | 
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of its success,—a success which will reflect credit in the highest 
degree upon your arms. 
* The orders which are herewith published for your govern- 
ment are absolutely necessary, and must be rigidly enforced, 
(Signed) “J, E. B. Stuart, 
“ Major-General Commanding.” 


“ Heapguvarrers Cavatry Division, 
“October 9, 1862. 

“ Orders No. 13.—During the expedition into the enemy's 
country on which this command is about to engage, brigade 
commanders will make arrangements for seizing horses, the 
property of citizens of the United States, and all other property 


| subject to legal capture, provided that in no case will any 


species of property be taken except by authority, given in per- 
son or in writing, of the commander of brigade, regiment, or 
captain of a company in the absence of his superior officers. 
Tn all cases a simple receipt will be given to the effect that the 
article is seized for the use of the Confederate States, giving 
place, date, and name of owners, in order to enable the indi- 
vidual to have recourse upon his government for damages. 

“Tndividual plunder for private use is positively forbidden, 
and every instance must be punished in the severest manner, 
for an army of planderera consummuates its own destruction. 
The capture of anything will not give the captor any individual 
claim, and all horses and equipments will be kept, to be appor- 
tioned, upon the return of the expedition, through the entire 
division. Brigade commanders will arrange to have one-third 
of their respective commands engaged in leading horses, pro- 
vided enough can be procured, cach man linking so as to lead 
three borses, the led horses being habitually in the centre of 
the brigade, and the remaining two-thirds will keep at all 
times prepared for action. 

“The attack, when made, must be vigorous and overwhelm- 
ing, giving the enemy no time to reconnoitre or consider any- 
thing exeept his best means of flight. All persons found in 
transit must be detained, subject to the orders of division pro- 
vost-marshal, to prevent information reaching the enemy. As 
a measure of justice to our many good citizens who, without 
crime, have been taken from their homes and kept by the enemy 
in prison, all public functionaries, such as magistrates, post- 
masters, sheriffs, ete., will be seized as prisoners. bey will 
be kindly treated,and kept as hostages for our own. No strag- 
gling from the route of march or bivouae for the purpose of 
obtaining provisions, ete., will be permitted in any caze, the 
commissaries and quartermasters being required to obtain aad 
furnish all such supplies in bulk as inay be necessary. 

*So much of this order as authorizes seizures of persons and 
property will not take effect until the command crosses the 
Pennsylvania line. 

“The utmost activity is enjoined upon the detachments pro- 
curing horses, and unceasing vigilance upon the entire com- 
mand. 

“Maj. J. P. W. Hairston is hereby appointed division pro~ 
yost-marshal, 

“By command of Maj.-Gen. J. B. B. Stuanr. 

““R, CHANNING Price, lat Lient.and A. D. 0.” 


“Heapguartens CAVALRY Division, 
“Oct, 14, 1862. 
“Cox. R. H. Ciimtoy, 
“A. A. General Army Northern Virginia : 

“ CoroneL,—I have the honor to report that on the 9th in- 
stant, in compliance with instructions from tbe commanding 
general Army Northern Virginia, T proceeded on an expedition 
into Pennsylvania with a cavalry force of eighteen hundred 
men and four pieces of horse artillery, under command of Brig. 
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Gen. Hampton and Cols. W. H. F. Lee and Jones. This force 
rendezvoused at Darksyille at 12 x, and marched thence to 
the vicinity of Hedgesville, where it camped for the night. At 
daylight next morning (October 10th) [ crossed the Potomac 
at McCoy's (between Williamsport and Hancock) with zome 
little opposition, capturing some two or three horses of the 
enemy's pickets. We were told here by citizens that a large 
force had been camped the night before at Clear Spring, and 
Were supposed to be en route to Cumberland. We proceeded 
northward until we had reached the tarnpike leading from 
Hagerstown to Hancock {known as the National road). Here 
a signal-station on the mountain and most of the party, with 
their flags and apparatus, were surprised and captured, and also 
‘eight or ten prisoners of war, from whom, as well as from citi- 
zens, J found that the large force, alluded to, had crossed but an 
hour ahead of me towards Cumberland, and consisted of six 
regiments of Ohio troops and two batteries under Gen. Cox, 
and were en route, vic Cumberland, for the Kanawha. I sent 
back this intelligence at onee to the communding general, 
‘Striking dircetly across the Nutional road, I proceeded in the 
direction of Mercersburg, Pa., which point was reached about 
‘12x. T was extremely anxiouz to reach Hagerstown, where 
large suppliez were stored, but was satisfied from reliable in- 
formation that the notice the enemy had of my approach and 
the proximity of lis forces would enable him to prevent my 
capturiog it. 1 therefore turned towards Chambersburg. LI 
did not reach this point till alter dark in # rain. T did not 
‘deem it safe to defer the attack till morning, nor was it proper 
to attack a place full of women and children without summon- 
ing it first to surrender. 

“Taccordingly sentin a flag of truce, and found no mili- 
tary or civil authority in the place; bit some prominent citi- 
zens who met the officer were notified that the place would be 
ocoupied, and if any resistance were made the place would be 
‘shelled in three minutes. Brig.-Gen. Wade Hampton’s com- 
mend being in advance took possession of tbe place, and I up- 
pointed him military governor of the city, No incidents oc- 
curred during the night, during which it rained continuously 
The officials all fled the town on our appronch, and no one 
could be found whp would admit that he held office in the place. 
About two hundred and seventy-five sick and wounded in hos- 
pital were paroled. During the day « lurge number of horses 
of citizens were seized and brought along. The wires were 
eut, and railroads were obstructed. Next morning it was as- 
certained that a large number of small-arms and munitions of 
war were stored about the railroad buildings, all of which that 
could not be easily brought away were destroyed, consisting of 
about five thousand new muskets, pistols, sabres, ammunition, 
also a large assortment of army clothing. The extensive ma- 
chine-shops and depot buildings of the railroad and several 
trains of loaded cars were entirely destroyed. 

“From Chambersburg I decided, after mature consideration, 
to strike for the vicinity of Leesburg az the best route of return, 
particularly as Cox's command would have rendered the direc- 
tion of Cumberland, full of mountain gorges, particularly haz- 
ardous, The route selected was through an open country. Of 
eourse I left nothing undone to prevent the inhabitants from 
detecting my real route and object. I started directly towards 
Gettysburg, but, having passed the Blue Ridge, turned back 
towards Hagerstown for six or eight miles, and then crossed to 
Maryland by Emmittsburg, where, as we passed, we were hailed 
by the inhabitants with the most enthusiastiy demonstrations 
of joy. A scouting party of one hundred and fifty Lancers had 
just passed towards Gettysburg, and [ regret exceedingly that 
my mareh did not admit of the delay necessary to catch them, 
‘Taking the road towards Frederick, we intercepted dispatches 


from Col, Rush (Lancers) to the commander of the scout, which 

satisfied me that our whereabouts was still a problem to the 

enemy. 

“Before reaching Frederick I crossed the Monocacy, con- 
tinued the march through the night, vie Liberty, New Market, 
Monrovia, on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, where we eut 
the telegraph wires and obstructed the railroad. We reached 
at daylight Hyattstown, on MeClelian’s line of wagon commu- 
nication with Washington, but we found only a few wagons to 

-capture, and we pushed on to Barnsville, which we found just 
vacated by a company of the enemy's cavalry. We had here 
corrohorated what we had heard before, that Stoneman had be- 
tween four and five thousand troops about Poolesyille and guard- 
ing the river fords. I started directly for Poolesville, but instead 
of marching upon that point avoided it by a march through the 
woods, leaving it two or three miles to my left, and getting into 

| the road from Poolesville to the mouth ofthe Monocacy., Guard- 
ing well my flanks and rear, [ pushed boldly forward, meeting 
the head of the enemy's column going towards Poolesville, 

“T ordered the charge, which was responded to in handsome 
style by the advance squadron (Irving's) of Lee's brigade, which 
drove back the enemy's cavalry spon the column of infantry 
advancing to ocenpy the crest from which the cavalry were 
driven. Quick os thought Lee's sharpshooters sprang to the 
ground, and engaging the infantry skirmishers, beld them in 


check till the artillery in advance came up, which, under the 
gallant Pelham, drove back the enemy’s force to his batteries 
beyond the Monocacy, between whieh and our solitary gun quite 
« spirited fire continued for some Gime. This answered, in con- 
nection with the high crest occupied by our pieve, to sereen en- 
tirely my real movement quickly to the left, making a bold and 
rapid strike for White’s Ford, to make my way across before the 
enemy at Povlesville and Monocacy could be aware of wy de- 
sign, Although delayed somewhat by about two hundred in- 
fantry, strongly posted in the cliffs over the ford, yet they 
yielded to the moral effect of a few shells before engaging our 
sharpshooters, and the crossing of the canal (now dry) and river 
was effected with all the precision of passing a defile on drill, 

“A section of artillery being sent with the advance and 
| pluced in position on the Loudon side, another piece on the 
Maryland height, while Petham continued to oceupy the atten- 
tion of the enemy with the other, withdrawing from position to 
| position until his piece was ordered to cross, The enemy was 
marching from Poolesville in the mean time, but came up in 
line of battle on the Maryland bank, only to receive a thun- 
dering salutation, with evident effect, from our guns on this 
side. I lost not a man killed on the expedition, and only a few 
slight wounds. The enemy's loss iz not known, but Pelham’s 
one gun compelled the enemy's battery to change its position 
threatimes, The remainder of the march was destitute of in- 
terest. The conduct of the command and their behavior towards 
the inhabitants is worthy of the highest praise; a few indi- 
vidual cases only were exceptions in this particulur. 

“ Brig.-Gen. Hampton and Cols. Lee, Jones, Wickham, and 
Butler, and the officers and men under their command, are en- 
titled tu my lasting gratitude for their cooluess in danger and 
cheerful obedience to orders. Unoffending persous were treated 
with civility, and the inhabitants were generous in proffers of 
provisions on the march, We seized and brought over a large 
number of horses, the property of citizens of the United 
States. 

“The valuable information obtained in this reconnoissance 
as to the distribution of the enemy's force was communicated 
orally to the comutanding general, ond need not here be re- 
peated. A number of public fanctionaries and prominent citi- 
zens were taken captives and brougbt over as hostages for our 
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own unoffending citizens whom the enemy has torn from their | 
homes and confined in dungeons in the North. One or two of | 
my men lost their way, and are probably in the hands of the 
enemy. 

“The results of this expedition in a moral and political point 
of view can hardly be estimated, and the consternation among 
property-holders in Pennsylvania beggars description. 

“Tam especially indebted to Capt. B. 5, White, South Caro- 
lina Cavalry, and to Mr. ——, and Mr. , whose skillful 
guidance was of immense service to me. My staff are entitled. 
to my thanks for untiring energy in the discharge of their 
duties. 

“JT inclose a map of the expedition, drawn by Capt. W, W. 
Blackford to accompany this report, ulso a copy of orders 
enforced during the march. 

“Believing that the hand of God was clearly manifested in 
the signal deliverance of my command from danger, and the 
crowning success attending it, I aseribe to Him the praise, the 


honor, and the glory. 

“T have the honor to be, most respectfully, your obedient 
servant, 

(Signed) 


“J. E. B. Srvarr, 
“ Maj.-Gen. Commanding Cavalry.” 


“Heanguarrers DeraArrwenr of Norrakern 
“Vinernia, Oct. 18, 1862. 
“Gen. 5. Cooprr, Adjutant and Inspector-General : 
““GENERAL,—In forwarding the report of Maj.-Gen, Stuart 
of his expedition into Pennsylvania, I take occasion to express 
to the Department my sense of the boldness, judgment, and 
prudence he displayed in its execution, and cordially join with 
him in his commendations of the conduct and endurance of the 
braye men he commanded. To his skill and their fortitude, 
under the guidance of an overruling Providence, is their success 
due. 
“T have the honor to be, most respectfully, your obedient 
servant, 
(Signed) 


“Tt. E. Lun, General.” 


In the mean time the Confederates had destroyed 
about thirty-five miles of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad, beginning at Harper's Ferry and running 
to a point about ten miles west of Martinsburg. This 
portion of the road had the rails torn up, and either 
carried off or twisted and rendered useless. All the 
bridges throughout this extent were destroyed, and at 
Martinsburg one of the great store-houses of the com- 
pany, and an immense amount of damage was done. 
Switches and sidings were torn up, the various repair- 
shops, water-tanks, coal-dumps, offices, machine-shops, | 
engines, cars, and, in short, everything pertaining to 
the railroad was destroyed as far as possible. 


CHAPTER XIIL 
THE GETTYSBURG CAMPAIGN. 


Movewents of Maryland Troops—Formation of the Maryland 
Brigade—Confederate Occupation of Cumberland—Battle of 
Chancellorsville—Battle of Winchester—Confederate Inya- 
sion of Maryland—Oceupation of Hagerstown—Battlo of 
Gettysburg—Confederate Occupation of Westminster—The 
Parsuit of Lee through Maryland—Capture of the Ninth 
Maryland Federal Regiment. 


Arver the termination of the Maryland campaign, 
the Army of the Potomac remained on the north 
bank of the river, in the vicinity of Sandy Hook, 
Sharpsburg, and Williamsport, with a large detaeh- 
ment thrown across at Harper's Ferry, ovcupying 
Loudon and Bolivar Heights. 

Reconnoissances were made on the 16th and 17th of 


| October from Sharpsburg in the direction of Reameys- 


ville, Leetown, and Smithfield, Va., and from Harper's 
Ferry to Charlestown. In the latter the Fifth Mary- 
land participated. On the 21st of October a recon- 
noissance was also made from Loudon Heights to 
Lovettsville, in which the Third Maryland bore a 
part. On the 26th of October, Gen. McClellan began 
his second advance into Virginia from the line of the 
Potomac. Early on that day a cavalry foree under 
Gen. Pleasonton crossed the Potomac at Berlin, and 
moved in the direction of Purcellville. Soon after the 
Ninth Corps began to cross in light marching order, 
and took position near Lovettsville. The First, Sixth, 
and Ninth Corps, the cavalry and the reserve artillery 
crossed at Berlin between the 26th of October and 
the 2d of November. The Second and Fifth Corps 
crossed at Harper's Ferry between the 29th of Octo- 
ber and the Ist of November. The Twelfth Corps 
was left in the vicinity of Harper's Ferry, to guard 
against another invasion of Maryland. Attached to it 
at this time were the Third and Fifth Maryland In- 
fantry Regiments, Purnell’s Legion, and Cole's cay- 
alry. 

On the 7th of November an order was received 
from Washington relieving Gen. McClellan of com- 
mand and appointing Gen. Burnside as his successor. 
On the 13th of December, Burnside made an assault 
upon the Confederate heights in the rear of Fred- 
ericksburg, when ‘‘a slaughter the most bloody and 
most useless of the war” took place. Gen. Jackson 
commanded on the right of the Confederate line, and 
Gen. Longstreet on the left. On the Federal side 
Franklin was on the left, Hooker occupied the centre, 
and Sumner the right. The Federal attack was re- 
pulsed with a loss on the Union side of about fifteen 
thousand killed and wounded, and on the Confederate 
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side of about five thousand. After the battle of | from Fairfax Station to the relief of the garrison of 


Fredericksburg, Gen. Burnside was relieved of the 
command, and Gen. Hooker appointed in his stead. 
The Twelfth Corps, which had been left at Harper's 


Ferry when McClellan advanced towards the Rappa- | 


hannock, again joined the main army iu the latter part 
of December. During its stay on the upper Potomac 
several reconnoissances were made to ascertain the 
location and strength of the Confederate forces in the 
Shenandoah Valley. In one of these expeditions, 
made by the Second Division, under Gen. Geary, on 
the 9th of November, the Third Maryland and Pur- 
nell’'s Legion participated. The division moved from 
Bolivar Heights to Rippon, within six miles of Berry- 
ville, driving back the enemy, and capturing prison- 
ers, arms, horses, and cattle. 

From the 2d to the 6th of December, Cole’s cav- 
alry and the Third Infantry formed part of a column 
under Gen. Geary, which marched to Winchester. 
En route Cole’s cavalry skirmished with the enemy's 
eavalry at Charlestown, Berryville, and Ash Hollow. 
‘On the withdrawal of the Twelfth Corps from Har- 
per's Werry, Cole’s cavalry and the Fifth Infintry 
were left in that vicinity, while the Purnell Legion 
was sent to Frederick City. 

The First Maryland Cayalry did not accompany 


the Army of the Potomac in the Maryland campaign _ 


- of 1862. It was given a more arduous duty in the 
defenses of Washington south of the Potomac. 
During the fall and winter months it made numerous 
reconnoissances through the section of country lying 
between the Bull Run Mountains and the Potomac 
and Rappahannock Rivers. The regiment was kept 
almost incessantly in motion, picking up guerrillas, 
watching dangerous defiles, scouting across the country, 
always on the gui vive against attack or surprise. 

On the 25th of October, 1862, while making one 
of these reconnoissances, a detachment of the regi- 
ment was attacked near Manassas Junction by a su- 
perior foree of the enemy, and had one man (Robert 
Starkey) killed, two officers (Lieuts. A. S. Dorsey and 
N. P. Patterson) wounded, and seven men captured. 
Again, on the 27th of December, a portion of the regi- 
ment, under Capt. Joseph H. Cook, aided in repulsing 
Stuart's attack upon the town of Dumfries. After a 
sharp and determined fight, lasting several hours, the 
enemy was driven off with considerable loss. Capt. 
Cook was highly commended by Col. Candy, com- 
manding the post, for his efficient services on this 
occasion. 
commanded by Capt. J. K. Buckley, had been sent 
from Dumfries on a scout in the direction of Staf- 
ford Store and Springs. Next day, while en route 


In the morning a detachment of the First, | 


Dumfries, the Third Maryland Infantry took part in 
a skirmish with the enemy at a point between Occo- 
quan Creek and the town of Dumfries. Finally, 
on the 3lst of January, 1863, the First Cavalry 
left Hall’s Farm, four miles from Washington, and 
marched to Stafford Court-House, where it arrived on 
the 4th of February, and was attached to the cavalry 
brigade of the Eleventh Army Corps, Col. Kiel- 
mansegge, of the First, commanding. On the 12th 
of February it changed camp to Aquia Creek. Upon 
being assigned to the Second Brigade, Third Division, 
Cavalry Corps, Feb. 21, 1863, the First moved to 
near Belle Plain Landing. While here it performed 
picket duty on the Rappahannock. 

In the mean time steps had been taken to reor- 
ganize the First Maryland Infantry, which had so 
greatly distinguished itself at Front Royal. On 
the Sth of June, 1862, the Secretary of War or- 
dered the remnants of the regiment, then at Wil- 
liamsport, to proceed without delay to Baltimore for 
reorganization, recruiting, and equipment. In ac- 
cordance with this order the depleted regiment, under 
Capt. Thomas 8. J. Johnson, proceeded to Bal- 
timore, where Col. Kenly resumed command on the 
15th of August. On the 22d of the same month 
Col. Kenly was promoted brigadier-general of United 
States Volunteers for “ gallant conduct at the battle 
of Front Royal,” and on the 6th of September he 
was directed to organize and command a brigade of 
new troops. ‘Two days after, on the 8th of Sep- 
tember, 1862, Gen. Kenly assumed command of the 
“Maryland Brigade,” which was composed of the 
First, Fourth, Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth Regiments 
of Maryland Volunteers, then in process of formation 
in or near Baltimore, and Capt. Alexander's battery of 
Baltimore Light Artillery. On the morning after 
the battle of Antietam the Maryland Brigade, except 
the Sixth Infantry and Alexander's battery, left Bal- 
timore for Hagerstown, which it reached at 2.30 a.m. 
on the 20th. It immediately marched towards Wil- 
liamsport to reinforce the Pennsylvania militia, whom 
they found formed in line of battle about two and a 
half miles from the town, and engaged in a brisk 
skirmish with the advance cavalry of the enemy, who 
were approaching in the direction of Hagerstown. 
The brigade remained in line and under arms until 
the next day, when it marched in and occupied Wil- 
liamsport, the enemy meantime having withdrawn to 
the Virginia side of the river.’ 


1“ Historical Record of the First Regiment Maryland In- 


fantry.” 
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The significance of this movement of the brigade | 


is explained in the following extract from a letter of 
Governor Curtin, of Pennsylvania, addressed to Gen. 
Kenly : 


“The enemy crossed at Williamsport in force, with cavalry, 
artillery, and infantry, on the afternoon of the 19th of September, 
1862, and attacked the pickets of Gen. Reynolds between that 
place and Hagerstown. After night they approached his lines, 
then about three wiles from the latter place. 
large commissary and quartermaster stores and ammunition for 
the Army of the Potomac had arrived ot Hagerstown. Gen. 
Reynolds had his men in line of battle, and kept me informed 
as to the movements of the enemy. 
o'clock the general eame to Hagerstown, and a council was 
held in my room, composed of Gens, Andrew Porter and Her- 
man Haupt, Maj. Vogdos, Capt. Gentry of Gen. Porter's staff, 
and Col. Jobn A. Wright of my staff. It seemed to be the 
united judgment of the military gentlemen that the enemy 
would attack in the morning, if not before, and gcrious sppre- 
hensions were entertained as to the result. 

“ Our troops were raw and undisciplined, and we were with- 
out efficient artillery. Preparations were ordered to be made 
for the destruction of military stores and the removal of the 
troops, to be carried out if the enemy should attack in force, 
and if it should become apparent that we could not resist him. 
At two o'clock on the morning of the 20th you arrived with 
your command, the Maryland Brigade, en route to report to 
Gen. MeClellan. I deemed the danger so imminent ot that 
point that at my instance Gen. Reynolds was notified of your 
arrival and took command of yourself and troops, Your ar- 
rival relieved us all, and your troops marched directly to the 
front (notwithstanding the long and rapid march they had 
made and their need of rest and subsistence), where you re- 
mained until the enemy recrossed the Potomac, and tien. Rey- 
nolds, by my direction, ordered the militia under his command 
to return to Pennsylvania, Although no battle was fought, 
your presence and the strength of your command encouraged 
us, and proved a material influence in compelling the enemy 
to withdraw to the right bank of the Potomac, and in checking 
the demonstration be was making on Hagerstown.” 


The brigade went into camp just outside of Wil- 
liamsport, on the road leading to Hagerstown and 
Clear Spring. Company A of the Seventh Regiment, 
Capt. E. M. Mobley, was detailed as the provost-guard 
of the town. 

The command now formed part of Gen. Franklin’s 
Sixth Army Corps. The pickets of either army faced 
each other across the river, easily fordable and within 
comparatively short range. ‘This led to an occasional 
interchange of compliments more spicy than courte- 
ous, but the practice was soon suppressed. Shortly 
after reaching Williamsport the brigade was again 
united by the arrival of the Sixth Infantry and Alex- 
ander's battery, which had been left behind when the 
other regiments moved from Baltimore. During the 
night of September 23d the Kighth Lofantry, under 
Col. Denison, marched to Clear Spring, reaching there 
about daybreak. When the inhabitants of the village 
awoke their profuse hospitality demonstrated that the 


In the mean time | 


Between twelve and one | 


regiment was among friends. In a short time the 
whole command was breakfasted, and often in after 
and more dangerous times the generous reception at 
Clear Spring was pleasantly reealled by the soldiers of 
the Eighth. 

On the afternoon of the 24th the regiment fell 
back some three miles towards the river, and took po- 
sition on Cowton's farm in support of a battery posted 
at Dam No. 5. It was relieved of this duty on the 
10th of October, and returned to Williamsport. That 
day information was received by Gen. Kenly that 
Stuart’s cavalry was crossing the river at McCoy's 
Ferry and moving towards Williamsport. The whole 
brigade was turned out under arms, the streets of the 
town barricaded, and every disposition made to hold 
the post. Capt. Russell's company of the First Mary- 
land Cavalry was dispatched in the direction of Clear 
Spring to watch the movements of the enemy. It 
was soon discovered that he was heading for Pennsyl- 
vania. After remaining under arms for three rainy 
days aod nights the brigade was ordered back to 
camp. During this period of excitement there were 


the usual flying rumors and false alarms, with fre- 


quent “ falling in,” as if the enemy wes actually at 
hand, and reported demonstrations upon the advanced 
pickets, concluding with the intelligence that Stuart 
had finally succeeded in effecting his escape across the 
river near the mouth of the Monocacy. In the pur- 
suit of Stuart, Fiery's cavalry company marched from 
New Creek, Va., to Mercersburg, Pa., whence it 
returned to Clear Spring, where for some time it was 
employed in guard and picket duty along the river 
front from Dam No. 5 to Cherry Run. The other 
companies of Cole's battalion pursued the enemy 
vigorously on his return march, harassing him upon 
every occasion, and capturing seven men with horses 
and equipments of Wade Hampton's Legion, about 
the only loss that Stuart suffered in this raid around 
the Army of the Potomac. Towards the end of 
October everything about Williamsport in the military 
line quieted down for the time. On the 29th of Oc- 
tober the Seventh Infantry marched to Four Locks, 
where its headquarters were established. The several 
companies (except Company A, which remained at 
Williamsport) were distributed along a front of some 
five miles, guarding the fords of the Potomac and the 
culverts and draw-bridges of the canal from a point 
above McCoy’s Ferry to below Dam No. 5. On the 2d 
of November, 1862, the Fourth Infantry, at the request 
of Governor Bradford, took its departure from Wil- 
liamsport for Baltimore for service as guards at Camp 
Bradford, the general rendezvous of drafted men. On 
the 11th of December, Gen. Kenly marched with 
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the First and Sixth Infantry for Maryland Heights, 
under orders to take post there. Next day the 
Seventh Infantry, under Lieut.-Col. Charles E. 
Phelps, marched back to Williamsport, leaving only 
Company I, Capt. Anderson, at Four Locks. Com- 
pany G, Capt. Bragonier, continued its march to Dam 
No. 4. On the 13th of December four companies of 
the Seventh were ordered on provost duty at Hagers- 
town, and Capt. Bennett, of Company E, was ap- 
pointed provost-marshal. On the 21st the Seventh 
Regiment (except Company B, left on provost duty 
in Hagerstown) was assembled at Williamsport, and 
in company with the Eighth and Alexander's battery, 
and a squadron of the First Cavalry under Capt. Rus- 
sell, proceeded, via Sharpsburg, to Maryland Heights.’ 

Here the entire Maryland Brigade (the Fourth 
Regiment having rejoined it from detached service at 
Camp Bradford on the 17th of December) went into 
winter quarters, and the regular routine of drill and 
discipline was re-established, 

The sojourn of the brigade in Western Maryland 
was a bright page in its history. The feeling of the 
people towards the soldiers was, with very few excep- 
tions, cordial and thoroughly sympathetic, When 
the brigade first entered Williamsport, upon the heels 
of the enemy's cavalry, they were welcomed as deliv- 
erers, and, so far as opportunity for intercourse was 
permitted, with hospitality. The Union sentiment 
seemed to increase in volume and intensity as you ap- 
proached the border. It was in some measure doubt- 
less owing to the spirit inspired by the Virginia 
Union refugees that the loyalty of this southern 
border of Maryland was of a flavor that the word 
bitter would but feebly characterize. 

As the Confederates had lost all hopes of making 
these people their friends, there was no special motive 
for forbearance, and hence repeated raids and in- 


1 On the 29th of October, 1862, Gen. Wade Hampton, com- 
manding the Confederate forces opposite Williamsport, sent a 
communication by flag of truce to Gen. Kenly; “but before 
the truce party had made its appearance, or anything was 
known of its mission on the Federal side, an expedition, con- 
sisting of Lieut. McMahon and fifteen men of the First Mary- 
jand Cavalry, was sent across the river by order of Gen. Kenly 
to surpriseand capture a picket guard of the enemy stationed on 
the neck opposite Williamsport. On crossing the Potomac near 
Sharpless’ warehouse, Lieut. McMahon kept the woods until he 
Struck the Williamsport and Martinsburg turnpike beyond the 
‘picket station, when he took to the road, and with o dash 
came so suddenly upon the guard as to completely surprise 
them, all of whom, six in number, were captured. Gen. Hamp- 
ton claimed the unconditional release of the prisoners, on the 
ground of x violation of military Iuw and usage governing 
flugs of truce,” but Gen. Kenly refused to surrender the pris- 
oners, and his action was sustained by superior authority.— 
Historical Record of the First Regiment Maryland Infantry. 


vasions had stamped desolation upon the face of the 
country, and upon the minds of the inhabitants many 
recollections of personal wrongs and losses, 

After the withdrawal of McClellan's army from the 
vicinity of Harper’s Ferry, Cole's cavalry remained in 
that neighborhood, scouting, picketing, and meeting 
the enemy in several minor conflicts. On the 20th 
of December, 1862, a detachment of sixty men from 
Companies A and ©, under command of Capt. Ver- 
non, left the Ferry on a reconnoissanee. After pro- 
ceeding about three miles up the left bank of the 
Shenandoah, it was learned that Capt. Baylor’s guer- 
rillas, one hundred and twenty strong, were at Charles- 
town, but it was subsequently understood they had gone 
to Halltown. Moving rapidly to that point, Capt. Ver- 
non succeeded in capturing the guerrilla chief, who 
was visiting a farm-house near by. On its return the 
detachment encountered a Confederate force drawn 
up in line on the erest of a hill. Receiving the 
enemy’s fire, Vernon’s command immediately charged 
upon him, breaking his ranks and putting him to 
flight. A running fight ensued, in which Lieut. W. 
W. Wilson, of the Twelfth Virginia Cavalry, a pri- 
vate, and five riderless horses were captured. One of 
Vernon’s men received a slight wound. 

Shortly after the arrival of the Maryland Brigade 
at Maryland Heights, Companies A and EK of the First 
Regiment were posted at Duffield Station, on the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, while Company K, with 
Companies F and H of the Seventh, were sent to 
garrison the “Stone Fort’’ and signal-station on the 
crest of the mountain. This fort was located on the 
ground upon which had occurred the fight preceding 
the surrender of Col. Miles. It was still in an un- 
finished condition. Heretofore the brigade had en- 
joyed little opportunity for target practice, from the 
fact that its operations had been mainly confined to 
picketing in the immediate presence of the enemy. 
At Maryland Heights this essential part of a soldier's 
practical education was systematically attended to, not 
only in the brigade, but throughout the entire com- 
mand of all arms of the service. On some days 
there was noise enough for a regular battle. 

The “naval battery” of Dahlgren guns threw 
“ flour-barrel” shell with a noise like that of a loco- 
motive and a long train of cars going through mid- 
air at the rate of several hundred miles an hour. 
Alexander's field battery and others in the vicinity 
were also busily engaged in practice, and musketry - 
firing from all the regiments at the post added to the 
general din.’ 


2 On the 28th of February, 1863, a beautiful national flag, 
sent by a number of Marylanders residing in San Francisco, 
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With the opening of spring some changes were 
made in the location of the regiments of the Mary- 
land Brigade. On the 14th of March the camp of 
the Eighth on Maryland Heights was broken up, and 
the regiment crossed the river and pitched tents on 
Bolivar Heights, a fine plateau on the Virginia side 
above Harper's Ferry, stretching away from a steep 
bluff overlooking the Potomac. The Seventh fol- 
lowed on the 4th of April, and the First on the 9th 
of the same month. 

On the 27th of March, 1863, the Maryland Bri- 
gade was officially designated the First Brigade, form- 
ing part of the First Division, Eighth Army Corps. 
The same order transferred the Sixth Regiment and 
Alexander's battery to Gen. Milroy's command, and 
they left for Berryville on the 28th of March. On 
the 27th of April the Fourth and Seventh Regi- 
ments, Cols. Bowerman and Webster commanding, 
were transferred by rail to Oakland, under orders 
which indicated a campaign in West Virginia, then 
alarmed by a dashing raid of Confederate cavalry 
under Imboden and Jones. Upon arriving at Alta- 
mont, it was found that the railroad track had been 
torn up the day before and hastily relaid. Several 
bridges had been burned and the telegraph wires cut. 


The fidelity of the engineer was questioned, and Col. | 


Webster, who by reason of seniority commanded the 
force, took his position upon the leading locomotive, 
and at all doubtful places an advanced guard marched 
ahead of the train. Oakland was found in a state of 
intense excitement, created by the recent presence of 
the raiders, who had carried off with them a large 
number of valuable horses belonging to the citizens. 
The town and its approaches were at once picketed 
by the Seventh, supported by the Fourth, which came 
up during the day. The men were under arms all 
night, during almost the whole of which there was 
constant telegraphing of reports, rumors, and inquiries 
in all directions. The result of all this was that early 
on the morning of the 29th the Seventh left knap- 
sacks behind at Oakland, in charge of the Fourth, 
and marched westward along the line of the railroad, 
or parallel with it. The bridge over the Youghio- 
gheny, some two or three miles out, having been de- 
stroyed by the raiders a few hours before, some delay 
occurred before a crossing could be effected, the creek 


was presented to the First Regiment a3 a token of admiration 
‘for its gallant conduct at Front Royal. The presentation speech 
was made by Hon. F, F. Lowe, member of Congress from Cali- 
fornia, and was responded to on behalf of the regiment by 
Archibald Sterling, of the Baltimore bar. Brief and appro- 
priate addresses were also made by Gen. John R. Kenly and 
Jobn G, Wilmot. 
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being high and the banks steep and miry. A march 
of ten miles brought the regiment to Cranberry Sum- 
mit. This little town had made a spirited defense, 
but the Confederates were much too strong for the 
citizens and the few soldiers who were there, and the 
stores had been plundered and all the horses seized. 
The regiment left Cranberry about 7 P.M. in a thun- 
der-storm, and made a forced march of thirteen miles 
farther to “ No. 72,” a water-station near Rowles- 
burg. The distance by the railroad between these 
points, passing through tunnels, was less, but the 
line of march was oyer rough country roads, climbing 
and descending the mountains. Nothing could be 
worse than the condition of these roads, or more try- 
ing than this march. The steep slippery roads were 
crossed and recrossed by Salt Lick and other creeks, 
through which the men waded a dozen times, some- 
times almost waist-deep, and wound along the brink 
of precipices, up and down rough mountain-sides, 
and through the dense darkness of gloomy gorges. 
After marching all day and nearly all night, twenty- 
three miles in the rain over the Alleghanies, at two 
o'clock on the morning of the 30th of April a picket- 


_ guard was posted, and while these watched, their weary 


The memory of this forced march 
became the standard of comparison for the Seventh 
Regiment in all its future campaigns. At an early 
hour of the 30th the regiment resumed its march, 
following the railroad four miles to Rowlesburg. 
This place had been defended not only with spirit 
but success, and after a hot skirmish the enemy's 


comrades slept. 


_cayalry had been repulsed with loss by a detachment 


of the Sixth Virginia Volunteers under Maj. Show- 
alter. Singularly enough, these troops evacuated the 
town soou after the enemy’s departure, leaving the 
important railroad structures unguarded. 

Up to this point the orders were to watch and fol- 
low, intercept, and, if possible, capture the enemy. 
The Seventh had followed close upon their heels, but 
naturally without gaining on them. ‘The companies 
were now so disposed as best to guard the railroad 
bridge over Cheat River and the elaborate trestles in 
the vicinity, and Capt. Bennett with his company 
(2) was sent on a scout to St. George, twenty miles 
distant. 

On the Ist of May, Gen. Kenly, who had left 
Harper's Ferry the day before, passed up the road 
with the First and Eighth Regiments en route for 
Clarksburg, whither he had been ordered to the sup- 
port of Gen. Roberts’ command, which was hard 
pressed by the enemy. Large quantities of govera- 
ment stores were collected at Clarksburg, it being the 
supply depot for all the Federal forces operating in 
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that section of country. Gen. Kenly reached Graf- 
ton at 1 p.m., May Ist, and upon receiving infor- 
mation that the bridge near Bridgeport, on the 
Parkersburg Railroad, had been burned, and that a 
large force of the enemy was near that town preparing 
to attack Gen. Roberts, he at once pushed on to the 
relief of that officer and his command. On arriving 
at Bridgeport, at 7 p.m., it was ascertained that the 
Confederates had retired, having doubtless been in- 
formed by telegraph from Grafton of the approach of 
the Federal troops with exaggerated numbers. Gen. 
Kenly, however, continued his march to Clarksburg, | 
where he arrived at midnight, much to the relief of 
Gen. Roberts, who no doubt would have been at- 
tacked that night but for the opportune arrival of 
these reinforcements. The command remained at | 
Clarksburg, watching the movements of the enemy, 
who threatened the Parkersburg Railroad and Wheel- 
ing, until the 11th of May, when it marched five miles 
on the road to Weston, bivouacking for the night 
near Janelen. On the 13th it proceeded through 
Weston, and camped near the bridge over Stone Coal 
Creek, where it remained until the 23d, guarding 
the approaches to West Union, on the line of the 
Parkersburg road. On the last-mentioned date it re- 
sumed the march, and passing through Buchanan 
and Philippi, arrived at Webster on the 26th of May. 
Here the command took cars and returned to Harper's 
Ferry, reoccupying the old position on Bolivar Heights. 
The Seventh Regiment had already returned from 
Rowlesburg, and on the 2d of June the Fourth Regi- 
ment came back from Oakland. Respecting the ser- 
vices of the Maryland Brigade in this campaign, Gen. 
Kelley, the division commander, in a letter to Gen. | 
Kenly, says,— 


“When the rebel (ens. Jones and Imboden, in April last, 
threatened to overrun the entire State of West Virginia, your 
prompt movement under orders to the support of Gen. Roberts 
at Clarksburg alone saved from destruction much valuable pub- 
lic property, as well as that of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 
Your services afterwards in aiding to drive the enemy from the 
State were not less valuable, and deserve great praise.” 


Upon returning to Harper’s Ferry the daily routine © 
of camp was re-established, and preparations were 
made for the summer campaign. About this time | 
the Highth Regiment was the recipient of a national 
ensign and a set of guidong, the gift of Mareus Deni- 
son, Of Baltimore. Col. A. W. Denison presented 
the colors in the name of his father, and they were 
received on behalf of the regiment by Lieut.-Col. J. 
G. Johannes. 

On the 30th of May the First Regiment recrossed 
the river and again occupied the site of the old camp | 


on Maryland Heights. It was followed on the 9th of 
June by the Seventh. Company B of this regiment 


was still at Hagerstown, where it had been stationed 
since December." 


Gen, Hooker took command of the Army of the 
Potomac on the 26th of January, 1863, and at once 
proceeded to reorganize it. In his testimony before 
the Committee on the Conduct of the War, Gen. 
Hooker thus describes the condition of the army when 
he assumed command : 


“Tt had recently returned from two unsuccessful efforts to 
cross the river and drive the enemy from his position, the first 
resulting so disastrously as to render a second effort soon after, 
even with propitious weather, almost futile. Before the second 
effort ended the winter rains set in, and all operations for a 
while were suspended, the army literally finding itself buried 
in mud, from which there was no hope of extrication before 
spring. With this prospect before it, taken in connection with 
the gloom and despondency that followed the disaster of Fred- 
ericksburg, the army was in a forlorn, deplorable condition. 
At the time the army was-turned over to me desertions were at 
the rate of about two hundred a day. So anxious were parents, 
wives, brothers, and sisters to relieve their kindred that they 
filled the express-trains to the army with packages of citizen 
clothing to assist them in escaping from service. At that time 
perhaps 4 majority of the officers, especially those in high rank, 
were hostile to the policy of the government in the conduct of 
the war. The Emancipation Proclamation had been published 
a short time before, and a large clement of the army had taken 
sides antagonistic to it, declaring that they never would have 
embarked in the war had they anticipated this action of 
the government. I may also state that the moment I was 
placed in command I caused a return to be made of the absen- 
tees of the army, and found the number to be 2922 commis- 
sioned officers and 81,964 non-commissioned officers and pri- 
yates. These were scattered all over the country, and the 
majority were absent from cause? unknown. When it was an- 
nounced to me that I had been placed in command of the Army 
of the Potomac I doubted, and «o expressed myself, if it could 
be saved to the country,” 


Having thoroughly reorganized his army and ma- 
tured his plans for a campaign against Richmond, 
Gen. Hooker on the 27th of April, 1863, commenced 
his advance, and on the 2d and 3d of May fought the 


1 The Hagerstown Herald and Torch of March 25, 1863, says, 
“Some ten or twelve rebel guerrillas crossed the Potomac in the 
vicinity of Sharpsburg on Monday night, the 10th instant, and 
after stealing some eightor ten horses (five of which were taken 
from Mr. Adam Hutzell, living near the Smoketown Hospital) 
they returned to the river at the ferry opposite Shepherdstown. 
The ferry is kept by two brothers named Entler, formerly citi- 
sens of Shepherdstown, and these the rebels called up and asked 
them to take them over the river, asserting they were Federal 
soldiers with important dispatches. The Entlers refused to 
cross them, and they then thereupon fired upon the brothers, 
killing one of them, a young man of excellent character, while 
the other made his escape into the house before they bad time 
to assassinate him. They then seized the ferry-boat and made 
their way over the river with a portion of their booty, several 
of the horses haying broken away from them, and were found 
in the road the next morning.” 
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battle of Chancellorsville, in which he was defeated 
with dreadful loss. The Confederates under Lee 
gained a great victory, but this was more than coun- 
terbalanced by the death of Gen. “Stonewall” Jackson, 
who was mortally wounded by the fire of his own men 
in his attack on Howard's corps, and died on the 10th 
of May. His loss was irreparable, and was deeply felt 
throughout the South. 

“ After the battle of Chancellorsville, the position 
occupied by the enemy,” says Gen. Lee, “ opposite 
Fredericksburg being one in which he could not be 
attacked to advantage, it was determined to draw him 
from it. The exeeution of this purpose embraced the 
relief of the Shenandoah Valley from the troops that 
had occupied the lower part of it during the winter 
and spring, and, if practicable, the transfer of the 
scene of hostilities north of the Potomac. It was 
thought that the corresponding movement on the 
part of the enemy, to which those contemplated by 
us could probably give rise, might offer a fair oppor- 
tunity to strike a blow at the army then commanded 
by Gen. Hooker, and that in any event that army 
would be compelled to leave Virginia, and possibly to 
draw to its support troops desigued to operate against 
other parts of the country. In this way it was sup- 
posed that the enemy's plan of campaign for the sum- 
mer would be broken up, and part of the season of 
active operations be consumed in the formation of new 
combinations aud the preparations that they would re- 
quire. In addition to these advantages, it was hoped 
that other valuable results might be attained by mili- 
tary success.” 

Having arranged his plan of campaign, Gen. Lee 
proceeded with great energy to put it into execution. 
The infantry were organized into three corps, under 
Longstreet, Ewell, and A. P. Hill, each of these corps 
containing three divisions, the cavalry under J. H 
B. Stuart, consisiing of the brigades of Fitzhugh Lee, 


trated at Culpeper Court-House. 
tions having been made, on June 3, 1863, MeLaws' 
division of Longstreet’s corps left Fredericksburg for 
Culpeper Court-House, and Hood's division of the 
sume corps Was ordered to the same place. On the 
next duy Hwell marched in the same direction, leay- 
ing A. P. Hill to occupy the lines at Fredericksburg. 
On the 11th and 12th, Hooker broke up his encamp- 
ments on the line of the Rappahannock and moved 
cautiously northward, followed by Hill. Meanwhile 
Gen. Lee had continued his march to the north. 

On the 14th of June, Milroy was attacked near Win- 
chester by the Confederates under Ewell, and on the 
next day was defeated with the loss of nearly his whole 


| 


command. After their return to Harper's Ferry, the 
Sixth Maryland (Federal) Regiment and Alexander's 
battery were permanently attached to Gen. Milroy’s 


_ command in the valley, and in the defense of Berryville 


and Winchester bore the brunt of the heavy fighting, 
and suffered severely, the latter losing their guns at 
the battle of Winchester. The remnant of Milroy’s 
force after this disastrous engagement retreated to 
Maryland Heights, where with the Maryland Brigade 
they strengthened the fortifications, and observed the 
movements of the Confederate forces. 

During these operations Cole’s cavalry had come in 
for its usual share of hard serviec. On the 12th of 
June, when Rodes’ Confederate division was ap- 
proaching Berryville, Company A, under Capt. Ver- 
non, made a scout into Loudon County to ascertain the 
enemy's movements. Next day it boldly attacked a 
superior force of Confederate infantry at Berryville, 
which proved to be a part of Rodes’ division. The 
company was compelled to retreat with the loss of 
several men, but the object of the reconnoissance 
was accomplished, Having ascertained that the 
enemy was pushing in the direction of the Win- 
chester and Martinsburg pike, in rear of the Union 
forces at Winchester, Capt. Vernon dispatched a ~ 
scout through the Confederate lines to apprise Gen. 
Milroy of his danger. On the 14th the company 
skirmished all day with the enemy on the roads 
leading from the Potomae to Winchester. 

Capt. Summers’ company ran into a large body of 
the enemy's cavalry near Berryville. After losing 
one man wounded and two men captured, the com- 
pany fell back to Charlestown and then to Halltown, 
contesting every inch of the ground, and inflicting 
some punishment on its pursuers.' 

On the 15th of June, Vernon’s company was at 
Charlestown and on the roads beyond, covering the 


retreat of remnants of Milroy’s command, then en- 
Hampton, and W. H. F. Lee, which were concen- | 


All his prepara- 


deayoring to effect their escape to Harper's Ferry. 
On the 16th it skirmished with the enemy’s advance, 
then moving on the roads from Winchester to the Poto- 


10n the night of the 15th of May, 1863, this company, 
numbering seventy-seven men, had been completely surprised 
by the enemy at Charlestown. The Confederate cavalry dis- 
mounted outside the town, and passing unobserved in squads 
through the company's pickets and patrols, attacked the men in 
their quarters. The company-made a spirited resistance, but 
was finally overpowered, and one officer (Lieut. MeKinsley) 
and fifty-five men were forced to surrender. The lieutenant 
aod two men were wounded, A force of Federal cayalry sent 
out from Winchester by Gen. Milroy to intercept and attack 
the enemy overtook him at Piedmont Station, in Fauquier 
County, on the afternoon of the 16th, and recaptured all of Capt. 
Summers’ men except one, who was seriously wounded and left 
in the enemy's hands. 
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mac. At Charlestown, Capt. Vernon's squadron, con- 


sisting of his ownand Capt. Summers’ company, was 
summoned to surrender. ‘To this demand Capt. Ver- 
non responded, “I did not come to Charlestown to 
surrender, but to fight to the best of my ability, and 
I propose to do it.” By skillful manceuvring he sue- 
ceeded in extricating his command, and at night fell 
back within easy striking distance of the Federal 
lines at Harper's Ferry. On the 14th and 15th, 
Company C scouted the country from Kearneysville 
to Shepherdstown, Hallstown, and Harper’s Ferry. 
On Sunday, the 14th of June, about 4 P.m., Gen. 
Rodes, who had been instructed, after dislodging the 
force at Berryville, to cut off the communication be- 
tween Winchester and the Potomac, appeared before 
Martinsburg, held by two regiments of infantry, 
Fiery's company of Maryland cavalry, and one bat- 
tery of artillery, the whole commanded by Col. B. F. 
‘Smith, One Hundred and 'Iwenty-sixth Ohio Volun- 
teers. Gen. Jenkins, commanding the Confederate 
advance, demanded the surrender of the town, which 


owas refused, and an attack was then made, which Col. | 


‘Smith resisted until dark, when he began to evacuate 
the position. The cavalry and artillery moved towards 
Williamsport, and the infantry towards Shepherds- 
town. The enemy followed on the Williamsport 
road, and succeeded in capturing the battery and 
about seven hundred prisoners. After crossing the 
river at Shepherdstown, Col. Smith marched his in- 
fantry to Maryland Heights. 

In this affair Capt. Fiery’s company acquitted itself 
with its accustomed gallantry. Having skirmished 
nearly all day with the enemy's cayalry, it was con- 


fronted in the evening by a heavy force massed on the 


Winchester road to turn the right of the Federal line. 
With great impetuosity the enemy charged up the 
pike, and despite a stubborn resistunce by the com- 
pany and some infantry (not over one hundred in all) 
he pushed forward, and a running fight was kept up 
through the town, Capt. Fiery bravely contesting 
every inch of the ground. ‘Taking the Williamsport 


road, the company hurried in retreat towards the river, | 


which was crossed before midnight. Next morning 
learning that the enemy would cross at Dam No. 5, 
Capt. Fiery started for that point with twenty-five men 
to harass him. On the road he met a small squad 
of Confederate cavalry and dashed after them. He 
soon ran into a large force concealed behind a hill and 
the fences close by. In this encounter Lieut. Jacob 
A. Metz, of Washington County, was killed, and Capt. 
Fiery was taken prisoner, but soon after escaped. The 


“rest of the detachment escaped unharmed. From this — 


point the company kept constant watch on the enemy 
= 46 


as far as Harrisburg, and on his return followed him 
back to the river, capturing nearly two hundred pris- 
oners in the course of the campaign. 

Upon receipt of the first news of the attack on Win- 
chester every preparation was made by the garrison 
of Maryland Heights and Harper's Ferry to give the 
enemy a warm reception should he again try the 
stronghold which he had once assailed with success. 

The fortifications were greatly strengthened, heavy 
and light artillery advantageously posted, and strong 
picket-lines established. he troops remained on the 
alert, performing heavy fatigue and guard duty for 
two weeks, with rainy days and nights disagreeably 
frequent. 

But the attack, which was so confidently expected 
by the military authorities, did not occur. 

On the 13th of June, when Rodes’ division ap- 
peared in front of Berryville, the First and Seventh 
Maryland were on Maryland Heights, and the Fourth 
and Kighth Maryland, with Miner's Indiana Battery, 
under the personal direction of Gen. Kenly, occupied 
Bolivar Heights. With these troops Gen. Kenly 
strengthened the line of works on Camp Hill, between 


_the Potomac and the Shenandoah, picketed Loudon 


Heights, and reconnoitered almost daily into Loudon 
County and towards and beyond Charlestown. Hold- 
ing this outpost until the night of June 17th, Gen. 
Kenly was then ordered by Gen. Tyler (who had 
just arrived and assumed command, relieving Gen. 
Kelley) to abandon Harper’s Ferry and remove his 
troops to Maryland Heights. At nine p.m. the com- 
mand withdrew from the Virginia side (all the army 
stores having been previously removed from Harper's 
Ferry), the Righth Maryland being the last regiment 
to cross. 

Before daybreak of the 15th the Seventh was 
marched about a mile west of its camp on the heights 
and thrown into line with the First Maryland and the 
Sixth New York Artillery, its left resting on the 
Sharpsburg road. 

The report was that the enemy had appeared on 
the river opposite Sharpsburg. This was the begin- 
ning of a long and exciting day. About sunrise the 
line was heavily reinforced, and during the day the 
tongue of rumor was busy with a thousand startling 
reports, all of which centred around the one established 
fact that Milroy’s command at Winchester had been 
crushed before an overwhelming force of the enemy 
on their march to transfer the seat of war to the 
Northern States. It was with especial regret that the 
soldiers of the Maryland Brigade heard that their old 
comrades of the Sixth Maryland and Alexander's 
battery had shared in the general disaster. 
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A very gratifying incident, and one which aroused 
the enthusiasm of the Seventh Maryland, was the arri- 
val this day of Company B from Hagerstown, Capt. 
Makechney had been charged with the collection of 
government property, and had a train of fifteen loaded 
wagons and about two hundred horses. By strenuous 
exertions he suceeeded in getting all this property 
away in safety before the enemy crossed over from 
opposite Williamsport and occupied Hagerstown. 

On the 16th the First and Seventh were relieved 
from their position of the day before and moved up 
to the crest of the heights. [ere they were joined 
by the Fourth and Eighth Regiments from Bolivar 
Heights, and the entire brigade threw up timber 
breastworks and abatis. 

A private letter, written by an officer of the Seventh 
Maryland, thus describes the condition of affairs on 
the heights at this time: 


“Our position here is impregnable and supplies abundant, 
We are nearly on the summit of the heights, overlook the 
surrounding country for miles, cunnot be taken by surprise, 
and cannot be whipped. Our men were never in better trim 
for service, confident and impatient. Although not actually 
engaged as yet, we have been by no means idle. It would not 
be proper to state what has been done towards strengthening 
the natural defenses of this position, Suffice it to say that we 
have done enough in that way to make il very desirable that 
we should be attacked here. All we fear is that Lee is too old 
and too cunning a rat to nibble at our cheese,” 


On the 25th of June the same correspondent wrote 
as follows: 
“© The evidences of a heavy force in front of us and around 


us continuc to be visible. For several] days past we Lave seen 


trains of wagons of almost endless length creeping along our 
front from left to right, and crossing the Potomac at Shepherds- 
town and perhaps Williamsport, Lee’s headquarters are reported 
at Berryville, and in that direction, along the base of the Blue 
Ridge, we see heavy columns of duct and the smoke of camp- 
fires. Yesterday a traim of cars arrived from Baltimore, an 
event which caused an agreeable excitement,” 

On the 27th of June, Gen. Hooker came and 
directed the heights to be abandoned, and orders were 
issued for the troops to be ready to move in light 
marching order at 6 a.M. of the 28th. It was in- 
tended by Gen. Hooker that the force on the heights, 
in conjunetion with the Twelfth Corps, then in the 
vicinity, should march upon the enemy's line of com- 
munication at Williamsport, destroy his pontoon- 
bridge at that point, and stop the enormous quantities 
of provisions, horses, and cattle which were steadily 
flowing from Pennsylvania and Maryland into Vir- 
ginia. But Gen. Halleck would not consent to the 
abandonment of the heights, and this order to march 
was soon countermanded. 

Gen. W. H. French, a regular army officer and a 
Marylander, was now in command of the heights, 
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having relieved Gen. Tyler on the 26th. His com- 
mand at this time consisted of four brigades, com- 
manded by Gens. Blliott, Morris, and Kenly and Col, 
Smith. 


On the last day of June, after some previous prepa- 


rations, Maryland Heights was evacuated. All un- 
movable property was rendered useless, the heavy 
ordnance was dismounted, and the ammunition, com- 
missary stores, camp equipage, etc., destroyed. Some 
property—artillery, forage, stores, ete.—was loaded 
upon canal-boats for shipment to Washington via the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, under escort of Gen, 
Blliott’s and Col, Smith’s brigades, which had been 
specially assigned to that duty. The Sixth Maryland 
accompanied this foree as a part of Gen. Elliott's bri- 
gade. The remainder of Gen, French’s command, 
comprising the brigades of Gens. Kenly and Morris, 
marched to Frederick City. 

During the evacuation of the heights rain was 
pouring in sheets, and the mountain roads were be- 
coming the beds of torrents. As the Maryland Bri- 
gade moved down the mountain, it found the road 
blockaded with wagons, and the march was interrupted 
at intervals of about five minutes by halts of fifteen. 

An accidental explosion in the magazine of the 
thirty-pounder battery filled the air with fragments of 
shell, rock, and timber, and human bodies also. Limbs 
without bodies and bodies without limbs flew in all 
directions, and the wounded and the dead, horribly 
mutilated, were borne away on stretchers. There 
were nine killed and twelve wounded by the accident. 
Among the number were some members of the Sixth 
and Kighth Regiments. 

On Monday, June 15th, Jenkins’ brigade of Con- 
federate cavalry crossed the Potomac at Williamsport 
without opposition, and immediately moved through 
Tlaverstown to Greencastle, and thence to Chambers- 
burg, Pa., arriving there on Tuesday night. No 
Federal troops were at either of these places to oppose 
this force, and its only hostile acts were the seizure of 
horses, cattle, and forage. Goods were purchased at 
the stores, and paid for in Confederate scrip. 

On Tuesday afternoon, June 16th, a small force of 
Confederate infantry crossed the Potomac at Wil- 
liamsport for the purpose of guarding the passage 
until the return of the cavalry expedition. 

On the 17th, Jenkins, having already gathered a 
large number of horses and cattle from the Pennsyl- 
vania farmers, evacuated Chambersburg and retired 
to the vicinity of Hagerstown, there to await the ar- 
rival of the main army. 


1 On the 15th of June, the day of the dispersion of Milroy’s 
force at Winchester, Rodes moved to Williamsport, and sent 
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In his official report Gen. Rodes says,— 


“As soon as-possible after arriving at Williamsport a strong 
guard was placed over it, and the necessary instructions were 
given to Gen. Jenkins about obtaining supplies of cattle and 
horses. In obedience to orders the command remained at Wil- 
liamsport during the 16th, 17th, and 18th (of June), in which 
time, with the aid of Gen. Jenkins’ cavalry, the commissuries 
and quurtermasters obtained in a proper manner large supplies 
in their respective departments. The pioneers, under Capt. 
Chichester, were busy during our rest here trying to destroy the 
aqueduct over the Conocochengue, Some fiye thousand pounds 
of leather were bought by Maj. Paxton at Williamsport and 
sent tothe rear. At Hagerstown and Williamsport thirty-five 


kegs of powder were purehased and sent back. 1 may a3 well 
mention here that at Williamsport, Hagerstown, Chambersburg, 
ete, large quantities of such articles as were suitable for gov- 
emment use were obtained by purebase or certificate and sent 

_ back by Quartermasters Paxton, Rogers, and Harman. During 
the march into Pennsylvania some two or three thousand head 
of cuttle were taken, and either appropriated for the command 
or sent to the rear for the other divisions, Some twelve or fif- 
teen hundred were thas sent back. ‘The horses were almost all 
seized by the cavalry of Gen, Jenkins, and were rarely accounted 
for. My best efforts were made to suppress all irregularities, 
and being very génerally and cheerfully seconded hy officers 
and meu, they succeeded satisfactorily, Some few eases of fraud 
und Some {at Greencastle) of yiolence to property—the latter 
traceable to the cayalry—were heard of. A few instances of 
forced purchases were reported, but never established, I he- 
lieve that one quartermaster seized such articles as velvet, etc., 
but I could not find him out, In all cases of purchase that 
camp hefore me the parties were fully paid and satisfied.” 


Upon the invasion of the State the citizens of 
Western Maryland were thrown into the greatest ex- 
citement. In Frederick hundreds of the citizens left 
the city, while many more made preparations to do 
so. The free negroes were thrown into the greatest 
perturbation, fearing that they would be carried South 
and sold as slaves by the Confederates. They crowded 
the freight-trains to Baltimore, and in a short time 
there was a general flight of them towards the Penn- 
sylvania line and other directions, The government 
on the 15th of June removed its surplus commissary 
and quartermaster stores from Frederick, and cleared 
the hospitals of all patients who could be moved. 


Jenkins’ brigade of cavalry, which had been placed under his 
orders, to Hagerstown. Jenkins went on to Chambersburg, 
and returned on the 20th, while Rodes waited for the remainder 


of Ewell’s corps. This was being moved up, Jobnson, with the | 


Maryland infantry and artillery, crossing and eamping at. 
Sharpsburg on the 18th, and Barly crossing and going on to 
Boonsboro’ on the 22d. After remaining in camp at Sharps- 
burg three or four days, the Second Maryland (Confederate) In- 
funtry moved on towards Hagerstown, which place they passed 


through, und encamped a short distance beyond. On the 26th | 


they left Hagerstown, and crossing the Pennsylvania. line, and 
passing through Greencastle, Mercersburg, McConnelisburg, ete., 
arrived at Chambersburg on the same day, On the 27th they 
passed through Chambersburg, and on the 28th went into camp 
about three miles beyond Carlisle.—The writer's History of 
Maryland. 


On the 16th of June it was reported that the Con- 
federates were rapidly approaching Cumberland in 
force, whereupon a number of citizens retired hastily 
towards Pennsylvania, Early the next morninga small 
squad of men on the brow of the hill east of the city, 
on the Williams road, were discovered; several of 
Milroy’s escaped cavalry advanced to ascertain who 
they were, and were saluted by the discharge of two 
small field-pieces, the shells dropping in the vicinity 
of McKaig's foundry, and putting the Federal scouts 
to flight. In a short time two Confederate soldiers 
rode into the town with a flag of truce, and after con- 
sultation with acting Mayor V. A. Buekey and a depu- 
tation of citizens, obtained the formal surrender of 
the place. About three hundred and fifty of Imbo- 
den’s cavalry with two pieces of artillery soon ap- 
peared, and after securing such horses as they could 
find, induced some of the merchants to open their 
stores, paying for their purchases with Confederate 
money. No damage was done to either public or pri- 
vate property, beyond the partial destruction of the 
telegraph-lines. The invading force soon departed, 
doing no violence to any one except in the case of 
Griffin Twigg, Sr., living near Murley’s Branch, The 
particulars are involved in some doubt, but the old 


| man was killed, after having killed two of his assail- 


ants and wounded another. Gen. Kelley and staff 
had arrived in Cumberland from Pennsylvania on 
Tuesday nicht, and left for New Creck about the time 
of the arrival of Imboden’s men next morning. Dis- 
covering a portion of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road torn up a short distance from the city the train 
returned, and proceeded over the Cumberland and 
Pennsylvania Railroad to Piedmont, and thence to 
New Creek. On the following day a force of Federal 
cavalry from New Creek arrived in Cumberland and 
captured several of Imboden’s command who had re- 
mained with friends in town. 

On the 24th, Gen. Ewell, with Rodes’ and John- 
son's divisions, had reached Chambersburg, and Early 
was at Greenwood. On this day Hill and Longstreet 
crossed the Potomac at Shepherdstown and Williams- 
port, and moved towards Hagerstown. The Confed- 
erate scouts penetrated as fur as the line of the Sus- 
quehanna, which was defended by militia hastily sum- 
moned from Pennsylvania, New York, and New 
Jersey. Strong foraging parties were sent out, and 
Ewell’s corps oceupied Carlisle, York, and the inter- 
vening country. A force under Gen. Gordon, sent 
by Gen. Early from York, captured Wrightsville, on 
the Susquehanna, where a sharp skirmish for the 
possession of the bridge at that point occurred. Some 
Pennsylvania militia, with Capt. MeGovern’s company 
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of Maryland infantry, were driven across the river, but 
succeeded in burning the bridge. On the 22d of 
June the Union army lay stretched from Leesburg, 
through Centreville and Gainesville, to Thoroughfare 
Gap and Bristoe Station. 

Lee's movements had been conducted with so much 
skill that Gen. Hooker was kept for some time in doubt 
as to his real designs, Having at length learned 
that Lee’s whole force had crossed into Maryland, on 
the morning of June 25th he sent over Stalil’s cay- 
alry, followed by Gen. Reynolds with the First, Third, 
and Eleventh Corps, at Edwards’ Ferry. On the 
next day he crossed over with the Twelfth, Fifth, 
Second, and Sixth Corps, the cavalry bringing up the 
rear, he main army was concentrated near Fred- 
erick, while the Twelfth Corps was advanced towards 
the passes in the South Mountain leading to Hagers- 
town, and Stahl’s cavalry thrown forward to scour the 
country in the neighborhood of Gettysburg. On the 
28th, Gen. Hooker, at his request, was relieved of the 
command of the Army of the Potomae at Frederick, 
and Gen. George H. Meade was appointed in his 
stead. On the same day Lee, with the corps of Long- 
strect and Hill, reached Chambersburg. 

In the mean time, on the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road all trains ceased to be run farther than Harper's 
Ferry. A vast quantity of freight and locomotives 
were sent to Baltimore, the bridges over Patterson's 
Creek, Evett's Creek, North Branch, South Potomac 
country road, Great and Little Cacapon, and Opequan 
were all destroyed, and the railroad between Harper's 
Ferry and Cumberland was very much damaged. On 
June 29th telegraphic communication with the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad ceased beyond Marriottsville 
at an early hour, the Confederate cavalry doing munch 
damage along the line in that vicinity. At this point, 
which is only thirty-one miles from Baltimore, the 
telegraph wires were cut, the rails torn up, bridges 
burned, and other damage done. The Confederates 
also spread themselves over Montgomery County, but 
for the most part abstained from plunder, except 
seizing all the horses they could find. A large body 
of cavalry also carried on their operations undisturbed 
at Rockville, and a small body also appeared at Coles- 
ville, a few miles from Beltsville, on the Washington 
Branch of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. At 
Westminster, Carroll Co., a body of about one hun- 
dred of the First Delaware Regiment of Federal cay- 
alry, being surrounded by the Confederates under Maj. 
Harry Gilmor, were nearly all captured, and others 
were chased by the Confederates beyond Pikesville, 

eight miles from Baltimore. A newspaper correspond-— 
ent, speaking of the occupation of Westminster, says,— 
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“During ten days previons to July 9, 1863, this usually 
quiet town was the scene of the wildest excitement and unan- 
ticipated events, the people having had the opportunity of 
witnessing warlike measures in a manner quite new to them, 
experiencing some of its horrors in their own streets that before 
they had only read of elsewhere. 

“On Sunday morning, June 28th, the citizens and the congre- 
gations at the different churches were considerably startled 
by a squad of cavalry suddenly dashing into town, and asa 
Confederate raid had for some time been anticipated, many 
readily supposed it to be their advance. They, however, proved 
to be a portion of the First Delaware Cavalry, about one hun- 
dred and fifteen strong, under command of Maj. N, B, Knight, 
who had been detailed for special duty at this place, Late on 
Sunday evening some of the pickets who hud been stationed on 
the different roads leading into town came hurrying in, report- 
ing the advance of x heavy Confederate foree from the direction 
of Littlestown, and soon all were in the saddle, and repaired to 
a position a short distunce below town, and within reach of re- 
inforcements, to await events. The alarm, however, proved 
causeless, and within a few hours they returned and quiet was 
again restored. 


‘“About four o'clock on Monday afternoon, however, affairs 


assumed a more serious aspect. A number of rebel cayalry 
dashed suddenly into the east end of town, and succeeded in 
capturing three of the Delaware boys, who were having their 
horses shod at a blacksmith-shop. Information being at once 
tuken to their camp, they immediately started in pursuit, sup- 


posing the Confederate force to be merely asmall raid; in this 


they were mistaken, as it proved to be the brigades of Pitzhugh 
Lee and Stuart. They met the advance at the junction of the 
Washington road, and actually held them in check for a few 
moments, fighting most desperately, being armed as they were 
with only revolvers and sabres; but observing the overpower- 
ing nambers which menaced them, they retired. Their loss was 
two privates killed and some five or six wounded, and, as far az 
we can learn, some thirty captured. The rebel loss was two 
lieutenants killed and some eight wounded. Too much praise 
cannot be bestowed upon this mere handful of men for their 
bravery in this attack. Lieutanant Bowman, the provost-mar- 
shal, with twelve of his men were soon after captured, only two, 
making their escape. 

“The Confederates immediately afterwards oceupied the town. 
In some cases Confederate serip was offered in payment, and in 
others no equivalent whatever was made, Several citizens 
were arrested, sume of whom were paroled, while others were 
taken with them. A large number of horses were taken off 
with them, and the merchants suffered heavily. Some few pri- 
yate residences were searched by them, but with these excep- 
tions private property was not molested. 

“Their foree was variously estimated at from five to eight 
thousand, the greater portion of which msde no halt, but pushed 
steadily forward, By seven o'clock on ‘Tuesday morning the 
rear-guard passed out of the west end of town, and simultane- 
ously Gen. Gregg with o brigade of Federal cavalry entered at 
the east end, Advance-guards were thrown out by the Fed- 
erals, and some Lwenty stragglers of the Confederates captured, 
among whom was the clerk of Gen. Lee. The cavalry followed 
close upon the heels of the Confederates in the direction of Lit- 
tlestown, and had hardly eleared the town when the advance of 
Gen. Sedgwick’s Sixth Army Corps entered the town, and con- 
tinued passing through until a late hour in the evening. The 
number composing the corps was quite large and appeared very 
formidable. he Confederates mostly were jaded and fatigaed, 
while the Federal troops exhibited the very best of spirits. The 
| citizens without exception tendered to them the kindest hos- 
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pitalities, for which all appeared greatly thankful, many of 
them offering payment for the most. trifling articles. 

“On Wednesday the citizens enjoyed a rather quiet day, but 
few incidents transpiring to remind them of the close proximity 
to the two contending armies, until the afternoon, when heavy 
camnonading was heard in the direction of Gettysburg, where a 
most sanguinary contest was raging. On Tbursday the wagon- 
trains from the different army corps began to arrive under 
heavy escorts, and to envamp in the fields in and around town, 
and it was soon ascertained that this place was to be a grand 
centre forsupplies, as the government had taken possession of the 
railroad for the emergency, and trains were running day and 
night. During the balance of the week the streets presented a 
continual mass of moving wagons, horses, and train-guards, with 
all the paraphernalia requisite for a large army passing and re- 
passing, Headquarters of the different departments were es- 
tublisbed, and for the time all business was suspended. Little 
of moment was heard during this time from the contending ar- 
mies in front, saye by the large numbers of rebel prisoners ar- 
-riving, and a considerable number of sick and wounded which 
‘arrived during Friday. Hospitals were hastily and temporarily 
estublished at the Union church, and the large school-bouse 


‘ear it, and also on the Catholie chapel grounds, where the pa- | 


tients received all the time and care the citizens could bestow. 
Quite 2 number were sent to Baltimore on Sunday evening, 
where they received more prompt and necessary attention, 

“ Orders were received from headquarters on Saturday evening, 
July 4th, fora removal from here to Gettysburg, and a move- 
‘ment was at once commenced, the trains leaving in an almost 
unbroken line. Subsequently orders for « portion of the troops 
and trains to remove to Middletown and Frederick were re- 
eeived, and during Sunday night and Monday morning many 
tmoved in that direction, rather indicating an attempt of the 
rebels to retreat towards the Potomac. On Tuesday afternoon 
Tient.-Col, Butler, provost-morshal, with bis guard left for the 
front. and with the exception of a simall number of sick and 
wounded and « few stragglers, the town, after a week’s oceupa- 
tion, once more assumed its asual quict serenity. The streets 
were rendeted almost impassable by the recent rains and extra- 
ordinary travel.” 


were under the direction of Stuart, who had crossed 
the Potomae from Loudon County, Va., into Mont- 
gomery County, Md., pushed through Rockville, 
crossing the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad at Mar- 
riottsville, and passed up through Carroll by West- 
minster to Carlisle, in Pennsylvania. His flanking 
and scouting parties extended over a wide stretch of 
country on each side of his line of march, and spread 
terror and confusion by the impression this produced 
of the presence of overpowering forces. 

Gens. Hill and Longstreet on the 29th moved 
towards Gettysburg from Chambersburg, and Ewell 
was directed to march from Carlisle to the same place. 
These marches were conducted slowly, the position of 
Gen. Meade being unknown, and Gen. Lee, in the 
absence of any information from Stuart, his cavalry 
leader, did not know that the Federal army was so 
near him. The concentration of Lee’s army was so 
admirably ordered that Ewell from Carlisle, Barly 
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from York, and Hill from Chambersburg all reached 
Gettysburg within a few hours of each other on 
July Ist. : 

Although the change of command in the Army of 
the Potomac was made on the march, and almost in 
the very face of the enemy, it caused no hindrance 
to the onward movement, no loss of confidence on 
the part of the army. The appointment of Gen. 
Meade was received with unusual satisfaction, and 
under his leadership the veteran troops hurried for- 
ward to meet the Confederate forces. The Federal 
army was put in motion on the 29th of June, and on 
the night of the 30th, after two days’ marching, Gen. 
Meade arrived at Taneytown; the First Corps was at 
Marsh Run, near Gettysburg, the Second at Union- 
town, the Third at Bridgeport, the Fifth at Union 
Mills, the Sixth at Manchester, the Eleventh at Em- 
mittsburg, supporting the First at Marsh Run, and the 
Twelfth at Littlestown. The cavalry was kept well 
to the front and on both flanks, and the night of the 
30th found Gamble's and Devin's brigades of Buford’s 
division at Gettysburg, Gregg’s division at Manchester, 
and Kilpatrick’s division at Hanover. 

Gettysburg, the capital of Adams County, Pa., at 
which the two armies were soon to meet in the most 
desperate and best-fought battle of the war, lies on 
the northern slope of a gentle eminence known as 
Cemetery Hill. On the west of the town, one mile 
distant, is another eminence ealled Oak, or Seminary 
Ridge. ‘This ridge slopes to the west into a little 
open valley of plowed fields and meadows, inter- 
spersed with clumps of timber. Beyond this valley 


| is another ridge, thickly wooded, along the western 
All the operations of the Confederate cavalry | 


base of which flows Willoughby Run. ‘he distance 
between these two ridges is one-half mile. Southeast 
from Cemetery Hill, between the Baltimore turnpike 
and Rock Creek, is Culp’s Hill, and beyond the ereek 
in that direction is Wolf’s Hill, a rugged wooded 
eminence. Between these two hills, extending from 
the Baltimore pike to Rock Creek, is Spangler's 
meadow, partially wooded. Spangler's spring lies near 
the eastern debouch of this swale. Two miles south- 
west of Cemetery Hill is a knob of considerable ele- 
vation, called Round Top, and adjoining it on the 
north, with only a narrow valley intervening, is a rocky 
hill of less altitude called Little Round Top. This 
extends in diminished altitude to Zeigler's grove, on 
Cemetery Ridge, the general name for the entire emi- 
nence lying between Little Round Top and Cemetery 
Hill proper. North of the town the country is a roll- 
ing plain. Beginning on the right at Culp's Hill, as 
one faces the north, and bending around Cemetery 
Hill and following the ridge south to Round Top is a 
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distance of four miles. The whole ridge is shaped 
somewhat like a fish-hook, the barb being Culp's Hill, 
and the shank ending in tle rocky peak of Round 
Top. In the town a number of roads converge, 
making it easy of access from every direction. Here 
on the Ist, 2d, and 3d of July was fought the great 
battle of Gettysburg, in which the Confederacy virtu- 
ally received its death-blow. 

In this, as in all the great contests of the war, the 
sons of Maryland, under either flag, bore a distin- 
guished part. The Second Maryland Confederate 
Infantry, under Lieut.-Col. James R. Herbert, which 
was the pride and the boast of the Confederate army, 
made an assault on the Federal breastworks on Culp’s 
Hill. On the first day it captured the first line of 
works, but on the next, in attempting to storm the hill 
in the face of heavy masses of infantry and artillery, 
they were compelled to fall back with heavy loss. 
Nearly all the commissioned officers were killed or 
wounded, and of the five hundred of the command 
who went into the fight only two hundred escaped un- 
hurt. In this terrible conflict the commander of the 
Chesapeake Maryland Artillery, Capt. William H. 
Brown, was killed. Capt. Dement’s battery of First 
Maryland Artillery also suffered greatly. On the Ped- 
eral side, Col. Maulsby's First Potomac Home Brigade 
displayed conspicuous gallantry, and suffered severely 
in killed and wounded. When the invasion commenced 
this command was stationed on the lower Potomac, 
and on the 17th of June, the very day that Jenkins’ 
eavalry entered Chambersburg, Pa., Gen. Lockwood 
received orders to move all his forces to Baltimore, and 


in obedience to these orders they were immediately | 


concentrated at Point Lookout. The First Potomac 
Home Brigade, under Col. Maulsby, was put on board 
the steamer “ John A. Warner” early on the morning 
of June 21st, and landing at Baltimore about noon, 
immediately marched to Druid Hill Park, where it 
bivouacked for the night. The regiment remained in 
Baltimore until the 25th, when Gen. Lockwood re- 
ceived orders to march his commund, consisting of the 
First Potomac Home Brigade, First Eastern Shore 
and One Hundred and Fiftieth New York Volunteers, 


to Monoeacy Junction, for assignment to the Army of | 


the Potomac. Col. Maulsby’s regiment, in company 
with the One Hundred and Fiftieth New York, left 
Baltimore during the afternoon, and on the 27th 
reached Monocacy Junction, where it passed the 28th, 
moving thence on the 29th to Boyd's Lot, north of 
Frederick. Leaving the latter place on the morning 
of the 30th, in the midst of a rain-storm, the First 
took up the line of march towards Pennsylvania, 


reaching Bruceville late in the evening. he next 


morning the men were astir at carly light, and soon 
the regiment was again upon the march, hurrying on 
through Taneytown towards Gettysburg. That night 
it bivouacked near Two Taverns, on the Baltimore 
pike, about four miles from Gettysburg. While on 
the march this day sounds of the battle between the 
Union advance and that of the Confederates could be 
distinctly heard, and late in the afternoon the wounded, 
on foot and in ambulances, earriages, and every kind 
of vehicle that could be used, were met coming from 
that desperate encounter. 

At 2.30 a.m. of July 2d the regiment was moved 
to the front, and at 8 A.m. was placed in position, with 
Ruger's first division of the Twelfth Corps, along the 
west bank of Rock Creek, near MeAllister’s mill. 
Here the regiment threw up breastworks of rails and 
earth, behind which it remained until six in the even- 
ing, when the brigade, consisting of the First Poto- 
mac Home Brigade and One Hundred and Jiftieth 
New York (the First Hastern Shore not having yet 
arrived), was ordered to the left of the Union line, 
then the scene of a heavy action. Lockwood’s bri- 
cade led the advance of the reinforcements sent from 
the Twelfth Corps, and upon reaching the summit of 
Cemetery Ridge was immediately formed in two lines, 
the First Potomae Home Brigade in front. With a 
shout of defiance the brigade rushed down the decliv- 
ity, and sweeping obliquely to the left across the plain, 
amid a most terrific fire of artillery and musketry, 
coutinued its rapid advance without pause until it 
reached the vicinity of Sherfy’s peach-orchard, where 
the severest contest of the day had occurred. Before 
this impetuous charge the enemy fell back, leaving his 
dead and wounded within the Federal lines, Reach- 
ing the line originally held by the Third Corps, the 
men of the Hirst Potomac Home Brigade raised a 
shout of triumph which rang through the valley and 
over the hills, and it was with the utmost difficulty 
they could be restrained from following the enemy 
farther. While advancing the First Regiment recoy- 
ered from the enemy three guns of Bigelow’s Massa- 
chusetts battery that had been lost during the fearful 
onset of the Confederates. After dark the regiment 
returned hy a circuitous route to the Baltimore pike, 
near the cemetery, where the men stretched their 
weary limbs to rest, and slept regardless of the skir- 
mishing of the pickets, which was kept up, with brief 
intermissions, all night. Before daybreak of the 3d, 
Col. Maulsby was ordered to post his regiment in po- 
sition to support Knapp’s Pennsylvania battery, posted 
on a slight ridge west of the Baltimore pike and 
opposite Spangler’s house. 

At daylight the artillery opened a rapid fire, 
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which was continued for more than an hour. But, 
although severe, it failed to dislodge the enemy, who 
still held the captured breastworks, At about six 
o'clock orders were given Col. Maulsby’s regiment to 
advance across Spangler’s meadow and carry the posi- 
tion held by the enemy at the base of Culp’s Hill, 
near Spangler's spring. It seemed certain destrue- 
tion, but such were the orders, and Col. Maulsby 
gave the command, “ Forward, double quick!" With 


deafening cheers the line sprang forward and advanced — 


as rapidly as the nature of the ground would allow. 
Maj. Steiner, with the left wing of the regiment, 
moved directly through a tongue of woods jutting 
out from Culp’s Hill, and extending half-way across 
the meadow, while the right wing, under Col. Maulsby, 
advanced across the open swale, and then into the 
woods. From behind every tree and rock the enemy's 
fire was poured in, but the regiment with undaunted 
courage pushed forward towards the stone wall, from 
which the adversary sent death-dealing missiles. The 
fire of his sharpshooters, posted in trees on the other 
side of the creek, was also very close and annoying. 
Already many had fallen and the regiment seemed 
devoted to destruction, but onward it went, its officers 
leading and cheering the men. Gaining a position 
within twenty yards of the stone wall, and while pre- 
paring for a final charge, orders were given for the 
regiment to return to the turnpike, as a movement of 
another regiment on the enemy's flank would expose it 
to an enfilading fire from its friends. Collecting its 
dead and wounded, the regiment retired to an orchard 
near the pike, where it was held in reserve for a short 
time. During the charge at Spangler's spring, Com- 
pany I, under Capt. Walter Saunders, had a lively 
skirmish with the enemy at Culp’s Hill. After rest- 
ing in the orchard until about nine o'clock the regi- 


ment was advanced to the front on Culp’s Hill, where | 


it occupied rifle-pits and engaged the enemy. Here, 
too, it fought earnestly and bravely, and not a man 
faltered or displayed the least sign of fear. Its loss 
in this last engagement was severe, but the heaviest 
loss was sustained at Spangler’s spring. Among the 
killed were Lieut. James T. Smith, Company C, and 
Lieut. John S. Willman, Company D. In the action 
at Culp's Hill, Lieut. Charles I, Eader, Company I, 
was killed. These officers were all citizens of Fred- 
erick County. Lieut. Smith was a young lawyer of 
Frederick City, and one of the editors of the Mary- 
land Union. Lieut. Eader, also of Frederick City, 
was an educated mechanic of brave and generous 
impulses. Lieut. Willman, who was from Mechanies- 
burg, was a young officer of great gallantry, accom- 
plishments, and promise. 


The total loss of the regiment at Gettysburg was 
three officers and twenty-two enlisted men killed or 
mortally wounded, three officers and sixty-nine men 
wounded, and one man missing. Capt. Joseph Groff, 
Company B, Lieut. George H. Wain, Company C, 
and Lieut. Frank H. Hardesty, Company G, were 
among the wounded.! 

During the night of the 3d the regiment lay in 
the works near its original position at McAllister’s 
mill, on Rock Creek. 

On the 4th of vuly, Lee took a position to receive 
an attack, but as Meade showed no disposition to dis- 
turb him, he began to retreat on the night of the 4th, 
and reached Hagerstown on the 6th and 7th. Find- 
ing the river too full to eross, he took up a position 
covering the Potomac from Williamsport to Falling 
Waters. While at Hagerstown he issued the follow- 
ing address to his army : 


“Weapgcarters Arvy or Norrierx Vireria, 
“ July 11, 1863. 
« General Orders No. 16: % 

“After long and trying marches, endured with the fortitude 
that has ever characterized the soldiers of the Army of Northern 
Virginia, you have penetrated to the conntry of our enemies, 
and recalled to the defense of their own soil those who were 
engaged in the invasion of ours. You have fought a fierce and 
sanguinary battle, which, if not attended with the success that 
has hitherto crowned your efforts, was marked by the same 
heroic spirit that baz commanded the respect of your enemies, 
the gratitude of your country, and the admiration of man- 
kind. 

“Once more you are called upon to meet the enemy from 
whom you won, on so many fields, names that will never dic. 
Once more the eyes of your countrymen are turned upon you, 
Again do wives and sisters, fathers and mothers, helpless chil- 
dren lean for defense on your strong arms and brave hearts. 
Let every soldier remember that on his courage and fidelity 
depend all that makes life worth having,—the freedom of his 
eountry, the honor of his people, and the sceurity of his home. 
Let each heart grow strong in the remembrance of our glorious 
past, and in the thought of the inestimable blessings for which 
we contend; and, invoking the assistance of that benign power 
which bas so signally blessed our former efforts, let us go forth 
in confidence to secure the peace and safety of our country. 
Soldiers, your old enemy is before you. Win from him honor 
worthy of your right cause, worthy of your comrades dead on 
so many illustrious fields, 

«RR, E. Lee, 


« General Commanding.” 


The pursuit by the Union army is thus stated by 
Gen. Meade in his report: 


1 Those killed or mortally wounded in the First Potomac 
Home Brigade at Gettysburg were, Company A, John J. Par- 
ling; B. Alpheus Hesson, John W. Stockman ; C, Thomas Vance, 
Henry Miller; D, Stephen Ford; E, Teater French; F, Philip 
Warner, John Conner, H. H. Hartman, George Must; G, David 
Krebs, Silas Frizell, Peter I. Miller, Uriah Flagle; H, George 
H. Barger, Andrew Caswell; I, Joseph Ballis, Daniel Karnes 
K, John H. R. Broose, George G. Lowrey, and Daniel Sherburt. 
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“The 5th and 6th of July were employed in succoring the 
wounded and burying the dead. Maj.-Gen, Sedgwick, com- 
manding the Sixth Corps, having pushed the pursuit of the 
enemy as far as the Fairfield Pass, in the mountains, and re- 
porting that the pass was a very strong one, in which a small 
force of the enemy could hold in check and delay for a con- 
siderable time any pursuing foree, [ determined to follow the 
enemy by a flank movement, and accordingly, leaving Meln- 
tosh’s brigade of eayalry and Neill’s brigade of infantry to 
continue harassing the enemy, put the army in motion for Mid- 
dletown, Md. Orders were immediately sent to Maj.-Gen. 
French at Frederick to reoceupy Harper’s Ferry, and send a 
force to oceupy Turner Pass, in South Mountain. I subse- 
quently ascertained Maj.-Gen, French had not only anticipated 
these orders in part, but had pushed a cavalry foree to Wil- 
liamsport and Falling Waters, where they destroyed the enemy’s 
pontoon-bridge and captured its guard. Butord was at the 
same time sent to Williamsport and Hagerstown. The duty 
above assigned to the cavalry was most successfully accom- 
plished, the enemy heing greatly harassed, bis trains destroyed, 
and many captures of guns and prisoners made. After halting 


aday at Middletown to procure necessary supplies and bring | 


up the trains, the army moved through the South Mountain, 
and by July 12th was in front of the enemy, who occupied w 
strong position on the heights of Marsh Run, in advance of 
Williamsport. In taking this position several skirmishes and 
affairs bad been had with the enemy, principally by the cavalry 
and the Eleventh and Sixth Corps. The 13th was oceupied 
in reconnoissances of the enemy's position and preparations 
for attack, but on advancing on the morning of the 14th it was 
ascertained he had retired the night previous by a bridge at 
Falling Waters and tbe ford at Williamsport. The cavalry in 
pursuit overtook the rear-guard at Falling Waters, capturing 
two gans and numerons prisoners.” 


Speaking of the recrossing of the Potomac by the 
Confederate army, John Esten Cooke, in his ‘ Life 
of Gen. Lee,” says, ‘“ Towards dawn on the 14th the 
army commenced moving, in the midst of a violent rain- 
storm, across the river at both points, and Lee, sitting 
his horse upon the river's bank, superintended the 
operation, as was his habit on oceasions of emergency. 
Loss of rest and fatigue, with that feeling of suspense 
unavoidable under the circumstances, had impaired the 
energies of even his superb physical constitution. As 
the bulk of the rear-guard of the army safely passed 
over the shaky bridge, which Lee had looked at with 
some anxiety as it swayed to and fro, lashed by the 
current, he uttered a sigh of relief, and a great weight 
seemed taken from his shoulders. Seeing his fatigue 
and exhaustion, Gen. Stuart gave him some coffee, 
He drank it with avidity, and declared, as he handed 
back the cup, that nothing had ever refreshed him so 
much.” he last of the Confederate troops did not 
cross the river at the bridge until 1 p.m. on the 14th, 
and in the skirmish of the rear-guard with the Fed- 
eral cavalry the gallant Pettigrew fell, who had sup- 
ported Pickett in the great charge at Gettysburg, 
where in spite of a painful wound he had done all in 
his power to rally his troops. 


“The pursuit,” says Gen. Meade, “was renewed 
by a flank movement, the army crossing the Potomae 
at Berlin and moving down the Loudon Valley. The 
cavalry were immediately pushed into the several 
passes of the Blue Ridge, and having learned from 
scouts the withdrawal of the Confederate army from 
the lower valley of the Shenandoah, the army, the 
Third Corps, Maj.-Gen. French, in advance, was 
moved into the Manassas Gap, in the hope of being 
able to intercept a portion of the enemy. The pos- 
session of the gap was disputed so successfully as to 
enable the rear-guard to withdraw by way of Stras- 
burg, the Confederate army retiring to the Rapidan. 
A position was taken up with this army on the line of 
the Rappahannock, and the campaign terminated 
about the close of July.” 

The organizations from Maryland actually engaged 
on the Federal side in the battle of Gettysburg were 
the First Cavalry, Company A, Purnell’s Legion, 
Cole's battalion of cavalry (in detached bodies, as 
guides, orderlies, ete.), Rigby's battery, First Potomac 
Home Brigade Infantry, First Kastern Shore Intan- 
try, and the Third Infantry. ; 

The First Cavalry, under Lieut.-Col. Deems, with 
Melntosh’s first brigade of Gregg’s (second) cavulry 
division, broke camp at Aldie on the 26th of June, 
and marched to Leesburg, covering the rear of the 
Thus was com- — 
menced that series of rapid, continuous, and exhaust- 
ing marches which brought it upon the field of Gettys- 
burg, and continued with scarcely an intermission 
until the opposing armies were once again confronting 
each other on the line of the Rappahannock. In the 
pursuit of the Confederates after the battle of Gettys- 
burg, the First Maryland Cavalry did valuable ser- 
vice, capturing many stragglers, participating in a 
skirmish near Emmittsburg, in which one man was 
wounded, and encountering the enemy in a spirited 
engagement on the 10th of July at Old Antietam 
Forge. 

On the 5th of July the First Potomac Home 
Brigade, whose gallant conduct at the battle of Get- 
tysburg has already been described, started with the 
army in pursuit of the enemy, marching, via Little- 
town, Frederick City, and Crampton's Gap, to the 


army advancing into Maryland. 


_ neighborhood of Bakersville, where it arrived on the 


10th, threw up breastworks, and remained four days. 
Advancing on the 14th, the enemy's works were found 
deserted, On the 16th the regiment reached Sandy 
Hook, where its connection with the Army of the 
Potomac ceased. 


In this campaign the officers and men of the First 


' Potomac Home Brigade were subjected to the severest 


. 
{ 
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_ hardships, besides trials and dangers of every descrip- 
tion, yet throughout the trying ordeal all behaved 
with a nobility of spirit well worthy of record. Each 
and every one seemed aware of the great issues involved 
and the importance of the struggle in which they were 
engaged. From the time the regiment left Balti- 
more, on the 25th of June, until it reached Sandy 
Hook, on the 16th of July, it marched more than one 
hundred and fifty miles, engaged the enemy on three 


occasions at Gettysburg, built breastworks and other | 


fortifications, suffered great hardships of every char- 
acter, and under all circumstances exhibited the great- 
est fortitude and courage. 

On the 19th of June the Second Potomac Home 
Brigade was ordered, with the First Virginia Volun- 
teers and a section of artillery, to Cumberland. On 
the 6th of July, Gen. Kelley, who was in command, 
‘moved these forces from Cumberland to co-operate 
with the Army of the Potomac, then in pursuit of the 
Confederates. The Second Potomac Home Brigade 
was attached to Col. Mulligan’s brigade, Department 
of West Virginia. Leaving Cumberland at 9.30 a.m, 
July 6th, Col. Bruce marched his regiment, the 
Second Potomac Home Brigade, eastward over the 
National pike. One mile from Cumberland, Company 
B, Capt. Morrow, was detailed to return to town and 
proceed down the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, for 
the purpose of repairing the telegraph-line along that 
route. At 6 P.M. the regiment halted for the night 
at Gilpintown. Marching all day of the 7th, and 
until 2.30 a.m. of the 8th, it reached a point one 
mile east of Hancock, After daylight the regiment 
returned one mile west of Hancock, where it en- 
camped through the night, and where it was joined by 
Company B. Continuing the movement eastward, 
the Second bivonacked the night of the 10th at 
Indian Spring, and the night following at Clear 
Spring, where it remained until the 14th, when the 
march was renewed to Williamsport, at which place a 
Junction was effected with Gen. Meade’s army. 

The Confederate army having retired into Virginia, 
Gen. Kelley’s command on the 15th of July moved 
to Cherry Run, where it crossed the Potomac and 
advanced to Hedgesville, where skirmishing with the 
enemy was maintainéd until the 20th. During the 
night Gen. Kelley learned through a loyal citizen of 
Martinsburg that the enemy in force was moving on 
his rear, and immediately retreated into Maryland. 
The enemy approached and threw a few shells across 
the river, but soon withdrew. At North Mountain, 
during the advance into Virginia, the Second Potomac 
Home Brigade supported a heavy skirmish line. On 
the 24th of July the regiment again crossed the 


river with Gen. Kelley's command, and marched to 
Hedgesville. Leaving this place on the 1st of August, 
it arrived at New Creek on the Tth, having marched 
via Shanghai, Pughton, Great Cacapon Bridge, Blue's 
Gap, Romney, Mechanicsburg Gap, and Burlington. 
At New Creek the Second remained some time, per- 
forming heavy guard and picket duty, also furnishing 
escorts to government supply trains to Romney and 
Petersburg. The frequent details for this service 
allowed little or no respite from duty, 

The Third Potomac Home Brigade Infantry, com- 
manded by Col. W. Gilpin, embarked on transports 
at Annapolis, June 27th, and moved to Baltimore, 
whence it proceeded next day by rail to Elysville, on 
the Baltimore and Obio Railroad. 
irou bridges, crossing the Patapsco at this point, were 
threatened with destruction by Stuart’s cavalry, then 
advancing on the right flank of the Army of the Po- 
tomae towards Pennsylvania. The preservation of 
these bridges was of great importance to the govern- 
ment, the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad being the 
principal route of supply and communication between 
Washington, Baltimore, and Gen. Meade's army. The 
service, therefore, rendered by the Third at Elysville 
and vicinity, although not of a nature involving much 
personal danger or hardship, like that in the field, was 
of vast importance, and the most valuable of all the 
railroad arteries upon which the Union army de- 
pended for supplies was suecessfully guarded at this 
vital point. The regiment, with detachments posted 
at different stations from Ellicott’s Mills to the Mon- 
ocacy Junction, remained on railroad guard duty dur- 
ing the ensuing fall and winter and the following 
spring. 

As has already been stated, Vernon and Summer's 
companies of Cole’s cavalry crossed the Potomac from 
Virginia into Maryland at Harper's Ferry on the 16th 
of June, Next day White's battalion of Confederate 
cavalry (mostly Marylanders) made the passage of the 
river at Point of Rocks and captured a small squad 
of Mean’s Virginia (Union) cavalry. It afterwards 
intercepted a train of freight-cars, and captured a 
number of men belonging to Alexander's battery en 
route from Harper's Ferry to Baltimore. They were 
all sent South as prisoners of war. Vernon's and 
Summer's companies, while marching from Harper's 
Ferry to Point of Rocks, for the purpose of guarding 
the fords of the Potomac, encountered White's com- 
} mand at Catoctin Creek. Mistaking the enemy for 

friends, both companies were at first surprised and 
| thrown into confusion by his attack, but after the loss 
of a few men they rallied and drove back the foe, cap- 
turing one prisoner. In Capt. Summer's company one 


Two important 
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man (Joseph L. Michael) was killed, three wounded, 
and four captured. Capt. Vernon also lost several 


men taken prisoners. On the 18th of June three of | 


Summer's men, sent with some of Vernon's company 
ona scout to Frederick, were captured in the town 
after a lively resistance. Summer's company then 
went to Berlin, where it remained until the 30th of 
June, on which date it moved by way of Maryland 
Heights to Frederick City. At this place it was em- 
ployed in scouting through the surrounding country 
and doing patrol duty in the city. Two of its mem- 
bers (couriers) were captured near Emmittsburg on 
the 5th of July by Stuart’s cavalry. Meantime, 
from the 18th to the 21st of June, Companies A, C, 
and D of Cole’s battalion were kept constantly in 
motion watching the movements of the Confederate 
army. The former operated east of the mountains, 
and the two latter on the west. As a central point 
from which to direct the movements of his command, 
Maj. Cole established his headquarters at Burketts- 
ville. On the 22d, Company A, Capt. Vernon, num- 
bering but thirty men, entered Frederick by the 
Manor road, and dashing along Market and Patrick 
Streets, drove out the First Maryland (Confederate) 
Cavalry Battalion, commanded by Maj. Harry Gilmor. 
Boldly charging through the streets, Company A, 
with Lieut. Link leading the advance, pushed the 
enemy beyond the city limits on the Hagerstown road. 
Discovering a larger foree outside the city preparing 
to re-enter, Capt. Vernon prudently withdrew his 
company towards Point of Rocks. Oue of the Con- 
federates was badly wounded and taken prisoner. He 
was paroled and left in the hospital. 'lhis brilliant 
dash was executed amid the plaudits of the parents, 
wives, and friends of many of the men. While the 
bullets whistled, these patriotic friends waved their 
handkerchiefs and cheered the men on to victory. 
Next day the entire battalion, under Maj. Cole, moved 
on & reconnoissance over South Mountain to Boons- 
boro’. Qn the 24th it skirmished with the enemy's 
column advaucing into Pennsylvania, and captured 
quite a number of prisoners. [rom this point Com- 
pany ©, Lieut. W, A. Homer, pushed forward on the 
right flank of the Confederate army, through Wolfs- 
ville and Sabillasville, into Pennsylvania, making some 
effective dashes at the enemy and capturing a num- 
ber of prisoners, among them a bearer of dispatches 
from Gen. Lee to Gen. Ewell. At Fountaindale, on 
the 28th of June, it had a lively skirmish with a 
small body of the enemy’s cavalry, capturing the 
lieutenant in command, three sergeants, and eight 
privates, with their arms and equipments and twenty 
horses. 


Companies A and D had returned from ' 


Boonsboro’ to Knoxville, where they were rejoined on 
the 30th of June by Company C. On the Ist of 
July these companies established camp at Frederick, 
where they performed provost duty and operated in 
different directions as occasion required through the 
month of July. On the 4th of July a squad of the 
enemy's cavalry, which dashed into Frederick on 
the Harper's Ferry road, was driven back and pur- 
sued to Knoxville by the battalion. Next day it 
drove a party of Confederates from Sandy Hook 
across the bridge at Harper's Ferry and burnt the 
bridge. 

From the time the enemy entered until he with- 
drew from the State, many of Maj. Cole’s com- 
mand, both officers and men, were detailed as guides, 
couriers, etc., to the various corps commanders of 
the Army of the Potomac. In this capacity they 
rendered most valuable service, their familiarity with | 
the country being thus turned to good account. 

After the evacuation of Maryland [Heights by the 
Maryland Brigade, as deseribed at the beginning of the 
Maryland and Pennsylvania campaign, it proceeded 
to Frederick City, where it arrived on the afternoon 
of July Ist. The command bivouacked just outside 
the city in a clover-field, with the exception of the 
Seventh Regiment, which, having had the advance on 
the march, was detailed for picket duty. Next day, 
July 2d, the great battle of the war raged at Gettys- 
burg, within hearing of the troops at Irederick, and 
Gen. French, commanding the Iederal forces, fully 
appreciated the responsibility of his position. On the 
morning of that day he issued a ringing order, con- 
cluding with the announcement that “any officer, no 
matter how high his rank, or soldier who fails to do 
his duty at this moment will be made to sujfer death 
under immediate trial before a Drum-Head Court.” 
Gen. French followed this up in a way that showed 
he meant business. He visited the outposts and 
camps, found fault with everything, reprimanded 
everybody, and put under arrest men and officers of 
all grades. Upon the whole, it had a capital effect. 

At night the Seventh was relieved on picket by the 
Kighth, and the next morning the entire force was 
paraded through town in column of platoons (equal- 
ized), field-music playing, on the’ march to Monocacy 
Junction. The brigade never appeared to better 
advantage. 

At the corner of Market and Patrick Streets the 
column passed Gen. French in review, and at all 
points was loudly cheered. When Gen. Meade ordered 
the evacuation of Maryland Heights, he directed Gen, 
French to march his column rapidly northward and 
unite with the main army. He was, however, subse- 
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quently directed to hold Frederick, camping his troops | Fourth and Highth Regiments, by the road ieainy 


in the immediate vicinity, to guard the rail and turo- 
pike bridges over the Monocacy. He was further 
directed to guard the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
from Frederick to a junction with Gen. Schenck, and 


in the event of the Federal army being compelled to | 


retire before the enemy, to full back into the defenses 
of Washington, At Monocacy Junction the brigade 
guarded the bridges over the Monocacy and the ap- 
proaches from Nolan’s and other ferries of the Poto- 
mac, and kept open the line of communication between 
Washington and Meade’s army. 

Soon the news of a victory at Gettysburg flew 
like wildfire. There was, however, no time for a 
Fourth of July celebration, All was activity and 
vigilance, constant marching and countermarching, 
posting of pickets and calling them in again, and 
hourly expectation of something important to happen. 
During the afternoon of the 4th the brigade was 
countermarched back to its old bivouae on Rizer's 
farm, west of Frederick, on the Harper’s Ferry road. 

At reveille on the morning of the 6th, when the 
men paraded for roll-call, they descried an object 
swinging from the limb of a tree in an adjoining field. 
‘Tt was soon learned that it was the body of an alleged 
Confederate spy, caught with the evidences in his 
boots, and hung by order of Gen. John Buford, 
who commanded a brigade of Union cavalry, which 
had arrived during the night from Gettysburg. The 
deceased was recognized as a visitor to the camps 


| of the mountain. 


of the Maryland Brigade on Maryland and Bolivar | 


Heights, offering various small articles for sale, and 
getting up ornamented company rolls. 

On the afternoon of the 6th of July, Gen. Kenly 
was ordered to march with the First, Fourth, and 
Eighth Regiments and Miner's Indiana battery 
to retake and occupy Maryland Heights. Starting 
immediately, and making a forced march, Gen. Kenly 
reached Knoxville early next morning. It was here 
learned that the enemy was in fall possession of 
flarper's Ferry, and engaged in repairing the railroad 
bridge, which had been partially destoyed by Cole's 
cavalry the day previous, and that they had been and 
were still employed in collecting the ammunition and 
stores which were left on the evacuation of the heights., 

Upon receiving this information Gen. Kenly pushed 
forward, and when the column reached the mouth of 
Pleasant Valley, he detached Lieut.-Col. Wilson, with 
the First Maryland, instructing him to ascend the 
heights by way of the eastern slope, and to carry and 
hold them, 

Gen. Kenly then moved with two companies of the 
Fourth Maryland, followed by the remainder of the 


along the canal. 

As the advance-guard neared the bridge they found 
the road obstructed, and the enemy at the same time 
opened upon them a sharp fire. The advance imme- 
diately dashed forward in gallant style, turned the 
point of the precipice which abuts on the road, and, 
taking cover, by their rapid firing soon materially 
lessened that of their opponents. 

The balance of the command was then brought up 
the road and placed in position on the western slopes 
A section of Miner's battery was 
also placed in position on the points of the heights 
overlooking Harper's Ferry, and a few well-directed 
shots soon dispersed a body of Confederate cavalry 
which made its appearance on Bolivar Heights. 

About this time a detachment of troops, with sev- 
eral pieces of light artillery, mounted on an iron-plated 
car, under command of Lieut. John R. Meigs, U.S.A., 
which had been sent up from Baltimore by Maj.-Gen, 
Schenck, arrived, and assisted in silencing the Con- 
federate sharpshooters, who were annoying the Fed- 
eral column from the Virginia side of the river. 

The heights gained, a picket-line was at once es- 
tablished, extending from the river to Solomon’s Gap, 
and before dark several squads of the enemy’s cavalry 
came down the road from Sharpsburg and the Shep- 
herdstown ferry; but after remaining a short time, 
and being apparently surprised at finding the position 
occupied by Federal troops, they withdrew. 

The great importance of this movement may be more 
fully appreciated on reading the following ackuowledg- 
ment from Gen. French : 


“Heapguarrers Tntrp Agmy Corps, 
* Jan. 22, 1864. 
“Brig.-Gen, Jonn R. Kenny, 
“Commanding Third Division First Army Corps: 
“ Gewerat,—My sudden and unexpected transfer to the 
command of the Third Army Corps prevented me from making 
the recognition of the important services of yourself and the 
Maryland Brigade, under your command, to which you and it 
are eminently entitled. 
“The fact that Maryland Heights had been reoceupied after 
a forced march, surprising the enemy and compelling him to 
abandon the bridge-head and the heights, is 9 part of the his- 
tory of the Gettysburg campaign of which you and your troops 
may be justly proud. 
“Tam, general, 
“Very truly yours, 
“Wa. H. Frenca, Maj.-Gen. Vols.” 


When Gen. Kenly started from Frederick the 
Seventh Regiment was on picket, and did not accom- 
pany the brigade. As soon as the Seventh was re- 
lieved by its namesake, the Seventh New York Militia, 


| it marched back and rejoined the brigade on Maryland 
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Heights, At an early hour on the 10th of July the 
brigade left the heights in the care of the Ninth and 
Tenth Maryland Regiments, which had arrived from 
Baltimore, and moved out through Pleasant Valley, 
passing Locust Grove and Rohrersville, toa point near 
Boonsboro’, where it arrived at nine pw. The march 
was directly towards the sound of cannon, which was 
heard early in the day. It was necessarily a foreed 
march, and the day becoming excessively hot, there 
was wuch straggling from sheer exhaustion. Men 
dragged themselves along until they dropped down in 
their tracks. 

Next day the brigade was assigned to the First 
Corps, and became the Third Brigade of its Third 
Division. Gen. John Newton commanded the corps, 
Gen. Kenly the division, and Col, Dushane, of the 
First Regiment, the brigade. | 

On the following day (July 12th), about noon, the 
corps moved from Beaver Creek, through Funkstown, 
which Lee’s army had evacuated in the morning, and 
took position fronting the enemy's line, formed on the 
south of the town, and extending from’ Falling Waters, 
on the Potomac, along the Salisbury Ridge to the 
Conococheague, six miles west of Hagerstown. 

All this day the rain poured, and the fields were 
heavy with the tenacious clay of this limestone coun- 
try, so that the order, “ Close up, men; close up your 
files,” was constantly in the mouth of every officer 
from colonel to file-closers. 

Suddenly the sharp crack of rifles and whistle of 
bullets indicated the immediate presence of the foe. 
The men of the Maryland Brigade closed up with a 
spring and formed tn line, Skirmishers were advanced 
across the fields towards the Sharpsburg and Hagers- 
town pike, held by the enemy, and a lively fire was 
kept up until after dark. Just about dark the brigade 
skirmish line went forward with a rush and cleared 
the enemy out of Stover's barn, from which their fire 
had been somewhat annoying. 

Skirmishing was renewed with daylight of the 13th, 
and for some time became quite brisk. About five 
o'clock Private Scoffin, of Company [, Seventh Mary- 
land, was sent to the rear in a blanket, shot through 
the thigh. The skirmish-line was gradually pushed 
forward until within easy point-blank range of the 
enemy's main works. The firiug of musketry was 
scattering but incessant until mid-day, when the enemy 
opened with artillery and fired several rounds of 
spherical case-shot. They put four shot into Stover’s 
barn, but hit nobody. All day there was skirmishing 
and some cannonading along the whole line, but no 


During the night it was evident to the pickets on 
certain portions of the line that Lee was withdrawing 
his army. One of the first to discover this movement 
was a member of the First Maryland, who, about mid- 
uight, stealthily approached the enemy’s rifle-pits and 
found them deserted. He at once reported the fact 
to the officer in charge of the brigade picket-line, 
Maj. Faehtz, of the Kighth Regiment, who promptly 


communicated the intelligence to the division com- 


mander, and by him was directed to push forward his 
line as far as he could go, This was done forthwith, 
and the line advanced without opposition to within 
one mile of Williamsport, capturing twenty-nine Con- 
federate stragglers on the way. ” 
The main body of the Confederate army was already 
over the Potomac, having effected a successful escape 
under cover of the night; but their rear-guard was 
overtaken by Kilpatrick’s cavalry at Falling Waters 
and severely punished. Meade’s entire army was then 
put in motion towards the river. The First Corps, 
foliowing the Sixth, marched through the two strong 
lines of earthworks just abandoned by the enemy, the 


men of the Maryland Brigade noticing the fresh graves" 


of a number of the Confederates who fell in their front 
during the two days’ skirmish. They also soon found 


themselyes traveling over the same ground that was _ 


fumiliar as the scene of their operations in September, 
1862, and at night bivouacked near Williamsport. 
For the First Regiment this was the fifth time it 
had encamped in that vicinity. 

The next morning the march was resumed, and, 
passing through Smoketown, Keedysville, and Roh- 
rersville, the First Corps bivouacked for the night at 
the foot of South. Mountain, near Crampton’s Gap. 
From Crampton’s Gap another day’s march brought 
the corps to a resting-place between Petersville and 
Knoxville, the Maryland Brigade bivouacking on 
Hilleary's farm. Here it remained, refitting and re- 
clothing generally, until the 18th, when the corps 


erossed the Potomac at Berlin, and marched through — 


Lovettsville and bivouacked just outside of Waterford, 
a neat and loyal little Quaker village. From Waterford 
the next march was to Hamilton, where the Maryland 
Brigade slept in Janney's woods. Marching thence 
on the 20th, via Middleburg, White Plains, Warren- 
ton, Warrenton Junction, and Bealton Station, the 
brigade finally reached Rappahannock Station on the 
Ist of August, and crossing the river threw up in- 
trenchments. Here the Gettysburg campaign ended. 

While these military operations were in progress 
intense excitement prevailed in Maryland. Upon the 


severe fizhting, although the two armies were in close | invasion of the State, the people of the western coun- 


proximity to each other. 


ties were greatly alarmed. 


In Frederick, Hagers- 
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oo 
town, Boonsboro’, Williamsport, Cumberland, and 


other towns hundreds of the citizens left their homes, 
while many more made preparations to do so, The 
panic also spread wildly through the country. Val- 
uable stock of all descriptions was put en route north- 
ward, and did not halt in its flight until some haven 
of safety was reached. Horses, wagons, and cattle — 
erowded every avenue leading to the mountains and 
other safe hiding-places, 

During the Confederate retreat a brisk skirmish | 
oceurred at Hagerstown on the 6th of July between 
Stuart and Kilpatrick. 

The Hagerstown Herald and Torch of the 22d of 
July, 1863, says,— 


“Before our people had completely settled down after the 
entry of Stuart, leading the advance of the rebel retreat on 
Monday, the 6th, they were again aroused by the ery, ‘The 
Yankees arecoming!" About half-past one o'clock the advance 
of Kilpatrick’s division appeared, and formed in line of battle 
on the erest of the hill near Punkstown. Stuart seemed thun- 
derstruck, and wild hurry and bustle characterized all his 
“movements. Approaching gradually line after line was formed, 


until the advance line of the Federal forces rested near Mr. A. 
Hager’s mill. From here, led by Capt. Snyder, of the First 
Michigan Cavalry, a charge of not more than fifty men was 
tnaile about half-past two o'clock. Hnustily advancing, they met 
and received the fire of the enemy, about one hundred and fifty 
strong, posted on Potomae Street, just where the road to Fred- 
erick breaks off to the left, and rushing on them, sabre in hand, 
they drove the rebels pell-mell up Potomac Street to beyond the 
Reform church, where the main body of the foree rested. Here 
they fell back in an orderly manner to mect the skirmishers, 
deployed and led forward by Capt. Dahlgren (son of Rear- 
Admiral Dahlgren), of Gen. Kilpatrick's staff, who advanced 
beyond the town hall, Capt. Dahlgren was wounded in the 
right ankle by a pistol-ball from the market-house as he led his 
skirmishers up. The main column was soon deployed, part of 
them dismounted and put in ambuseade, and a general charge 
prepared for, In the meanwhile the rebel battery opened with 
shell, which proved inefficient to move or cheek the gradual 
advance of the Federals. Elder's battery was quickly put in 
position on the north of the seminary and replied, while Gen. 
Custer, with his brigade, was sent to the right, to work to the 
enemy's flank and rear, An ambuscade of the rebels on Grove's 
farm, a mile north of town, being discovered, Kilpatrick made 
dispositions to attack it in the rear, while he led a charge of two 
regiments in person into the front of the main body of the 
rebels. All his arrangements were made; Gen, Custer had 
reached a position where he could attack the left flank of the 
enemy, and Kilpatrick himself actually moving off to lead the 
charge, when Custer, whose skirmishers had reached the Leiters- 
burg road, in the rear of the rebel column, discovered the ad- 
vance of a brigade of rebel infantry, the beginning of the 
retreat of the shattered columns which Lee had so triumphantly 
led through an unarmed valley but two weeks before, and with 
which he was to conquer and bring back a treaty of peace. 
Thereupon Gen. Kilpatrick ordered his men to draw off grad- 
ually, to go to the assistance of Buford at Williamsport, who 
was attacking the enemy’s trains. His loss was not over five 
killed and twenty wounded during this spirited skirmish. On 
his route to Williamsport he was pursued by cayalry and 
mounted infantry, about six thousand strong, and there met | 
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and cut up at least five hundred of their men with but slight 
loss, notwithstanding he was hemmed in between two columns, 
one of infantry, the other of cavalry and infantry mounted.” 

When Gen. Lee reached Hagerstown on his retreat 
from Gettysburg, and discovered that the Potomac 
was too high to effect a crossing, he took a position 
west of the town and proceeded to protect it by forti- 
fications. His line of intrenchments extended about 
twelve miles, his extreme left resting on the farm of 
Frederick Bryan, a mile northwest of Hagerstown, 
and a few miles from the Pennsylvania line, and his 
right reaching the Potomac River in the vicinity of 
Falling Waters. These works were thrown up in 
about two days, and, together with the great natural 
strength of the positions chosen for them, were for- 
midable in the extreme. A contemporaneous writer, 
speaking of the spectacle presented after the passage 
of the two armies, says,— 


“The rebel line of intrenchments, as well as our own, which 
were hastily thrown up opposite to them, extend for a distance 
of twelve miles through one of the most fertile portions of Wash- 
ington County. Along these lines farms have been terribly de- 
vastated, Fences have been destroyed, timber cut down, em- 
bankments thrown up, ditches dug, wheat, corn, and clover- 
fields destroyed, the whole presenting a scene of desolation and 
destruction painful to behold. Some farmers estimate their 
losses at six, eight, and ten thousand dollars, and renters and 
others say that they are entirely ruined.” ! 


1 During the skirmish at Hagerstown on the 6th of July 
John F. Stemple, a citizen of the place, was instantly killed, 
He had ascended to the roof of Marshall & Cranwell’s business 
louse to witness the fight, and was killed by a ball from the 
neighborhoud of the market-house. On the Ist of July, when 
the Confederate forces occupied Hagerstown, some one reported 
to them that Andrew Boward, Sr,, a respectable citizen living 
in the suburbs of the town, had on the previous day displayed 
the national flag while Kilpatrick's forces occupied the place; 
whereupon a squad of Confederates at once repaired to bis resi- 
dence and demanded its surrender, Mr. Boward, being slightly 
deaf, did not understand the nature of the demand and did not 
eomply with it, upon which, it is said, one of the Confederates 
leveled his carbine and fired at him, the ball entering his left 
arm below the elbow. On Monday, the lSth of July, during a 
skirmish between Gen. Kilpatrick's cavalry and the Confeder- 
ates, Andrew Hagerman, a well-known citizen of Hagerstown, 
seized his gun, rushed into the streets, and commenced firing 
upon the Confederates. He was mortally wounded in the skir- 
mish, and died a few days afterwards. After the retreat of the 
Confederate army Jarge bodies of Pennsylvania militia were 
encamped for some time in the vicinity of Hagerstown. The 
Washington House and Lyceum Hall of Hagerstown were used 
after the battle of Gettysburg as hospitals for Union soldiers, 
and the seminary as a hospital for Confederate soldiers. 

On the 26th of August an affray occurred at Clear Spring, in 
whieh Capt. Isaac T, Prather, a highly respectable citizen of 
that district, lost his life. The affair, it is said, grew out of an 
assault by # paroled soldier, named Samuel Masters, upon some 
colored men whom Capt. Prather had recruited for the United 
States service, and who had assembled preparatory to being 
sent to join the colored regiment then being formed in Balti- 
more. During the melée Capt. Prather was shot in the abdo- 
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On the 20th of August, by order of Brig.-Gen. 
Lockwood, Col. Benjamin L. Simpson was directed by 
his brigade commander, Col. George D. Wells, to pro- 
ceed with the forces under him from Loudon Heights 
and encamp in the woods on the east side of the village 
of Charlestown, W. Va. Col. Simpson’s command 
consisted of portions of seven companies of the Ninth 
Maryland Volunteers, amounting to about three hun- 
dred and fifty men, anda cavalry force of about cighty 
men. Ilis instructions from his brigade commander 
were that the holding of Charlestown itself was of no 
importance, but to watch the movements of the Con- 
federate forces, scout the country thoroughly, and if at- 
tacked to resist or retire as the foree opposed to him 
should suggest. At half-past five o'clock on the morn- 
ing of the 18th of October a Confederate force under 
Imboden attacked and drove in the pickets on the dif- 
ferent roads about Charlestown, planted a battery 
north and south of the town, and sent in a flag of 
truce demanding the surrender of the place. This 
was refused, and the attack was soon after begun by 
the Confederates. 

When the presence of the enemy in the vicinity 
was first discovered by the attack on the Federal 
pickets, Col. Simpson posted his men in the court- 
house, the jail, and another building, making loop- 
holes for muskets. The Confederate batteries were so 
planted behind buildings at a distance of two or three 
hundred yards that their fire was very effective, while 
the cannoneers were completely protected from the 
The first shot 
fired struck the court-house, and several others fol- 
lowed, killing and wounding several men and an 
officer. Col. Simpson then ordered the men to evac- 
uate the building, and form column by company in 
the street, and ordered the cavalry force, consisting 
of about eighty men, under Lieut. Moore, to recon- 
noitre the roads and find the weak points of the enemy. 
Lieut. Moore led his men out on the road leading 
to Harper's Ferry, and finding the enemy ordered a 
charge, which resulted in the killing or capture of all 
but the lieutenant and seventeen men. Col. Simp- 
son had in the mean time learned the force of the 
enemy and the number of pieces of artillery, and his 
men, who had been organized but two months, and 
had never been in action before, became panic-stricken, 


musketry of Col. Simpson's force. 


men, and died in about forty-eight hours afterwards. On the 
27th of August the First Maryland Cavalry was paid off, and 
on the 29th its members forwarded by express to their families 
at home over seven thousand dollars. Company I, of Wash- 
ington County, alone forwarded over tivo thousand, Altogether 
the regiment sent home over ten thousand dollars of the money 
received on the last pay-day. 
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could not be kept in line, broke in confusion, destroyed 


their arms, and were very soon all made prisoners. 
Col. Simpson was remarkably cool, and at the head 
of his column, assisted by his officers, endeavored to 
rally his men, that an orderly retreat might be effected ; 
but all efforts to do so failing, and the command hay- 
ing scattered in every direction, he struck off through 
the fields in company with his mounted officers and 
succeeded in escaping capture. In consequence of 
this disaster a court of inquiry was convened to in- 
vestigate the case, and acquitted Col. Simpson of all 
blame, the court expressing the opinion “that the 
surprise and capture of the greater part of the forces 
under command of Col. Benjamin L. Simpson, Ninth 
Maryland Infantry, at Charlestown, on the morning 
of the 18th of October ult., were inevitable, because 
of the peculiar location of the place, which, sur- 
rounded by an open country for several miles on all 
sides, and approached by a large number of roads 
from all directions, was easy to be flanked and sur- 


rounded, and because of the superior foree by which 


it was attacked, and of the inferior force for its 
defense. The rebel attacking force was two thou- 
sand men, with six pieces of artillery. The defend- 
ing force, under command of Col. Simpson, consisted 
of three hundred and seventy-five infantry and sev- 
enty-five cavalry.” 

Gen, Kelley forwarded the record of the case, with 
the statement that he did not concur in the findings 
of the court, but believed that Col. Simpson was 
derelict in allowing himself to be surprised, and that 
he should have maintained himself in his position 
until the reinforcements reached him, which started 
from Harper's Ferry as soon as the cannonading was 
heard. He therefore recommended that Col. Simp- 
son should be dismissed the service. The War De- 
partment, however, approved the finding of the court, 
and the judge-advocate-general, in declining to concur 
in Gen. Kelley's recommendation, said, “ After a 
disaster of this kind has occurred it is much less 
difficult for a military commander to review the details, 
and remark what should or should not have been done, 
than for a subordinate to anticipate the strength, po- 
sition, and design of the enemy, and to suecessfully 
have met or withstood their attack.” 

Among the officers who escaped capture were Lieut.- 
Col. Thomas Clandeley, Maj. George Church, Surgeon 
Morgan, Asst, Surgeon Kemp, Chaplain G.'T. Gray.? 


1 Company F, Second Maryland Potomac Home Brigade, 
Capt. George D. Summers, formed part of the cavalry force at 
Charlestown. While stationed here the company was engaged 
in continual skirmishes, in which the command was very much 
reduced and Capt. Summers killed. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
CLOSE OF THE CIVIL WAR. 


Grant in Command of the Union Army—Battle of the Wilder- 
ness—Gallantry of Cole's Cavalry—Early’s Invasion of Mary- 
land—Contributions Levied on Hagerstown and Frederick— 
The Distressed Citizens—Battle of Monocacy—Defeat of the 
Federals—t#reat Excitement in Baltimore and Washington— 
Operations of Confederate Cavalry—Assessing Farmers for 
Confederate Damages—Cuaptures of Gens. Crook and Kelly 
in Camberland—Peace. 


Waite the Army of the Potomac lay on the north 
of the Rapidan, Maj.-Gen. U. 8. Grant, who had 
been made lieutenant-general, was assigned by Presi- 
dent Lincoln, on the 10th of March, 1864, to the 
command of all the “ armies of the United States.” 
Gen. Meade was selected as his second in command 
of the Army of the Potomac, and to him was intrusted 
the execution of his plans. This portion of the army 
was consolidated into three corps, the Second, Fifth, 
and Sixth, commanded respectively by Gens. Hancock, 
Warren, and Sedgwick, and numbering, with Burn- 
side's independent corps, about one hundred and forty 
thousand men. The Confederates under Lee numbered 
about sixty thousand men. By the consolidation of 


the Army of the Potomac on the 23d of March, 1864, | 


into three corps, the Maryland Brigade, under Col. 
N. B. Dushane, of the First Maryland Regiment, 
became the Third Brigade in the Second Division of 
the Fifth Army Corps. Brig.-Gen. John C. Robin- 
son commanded the division, and Maj.-Gen. G. K. 
Warren the corps. Gen. Kenly, much to the regret 
of his command, was assigned a district in the Middle 
Department. During the temporary absence of Col. 
Dushane (afterwards killed at the battle of Weldon 
Railroad) the command of the brigade devolved upon 
Col. Andrew W. Denison, of the Highth Maryland 
Regiment. 

On the 3d of May, 1864, Gen. Meade issued an 
address to his army, and on the following day it left 
Culpeper for the Rapidan. In the evening Meade 
reached that tangled forest where was fought, from 
the 5th to the 9th, the battle of the Wilderness, the 
most terrible and bloody of the war. In this series 
of bloody engagements, fought in a mass of tangled 
underwood, the Maryland Brigade took a conspicuous 
part in Warren’s corps and met with severe loss. On 
Sunday, the Sth of May, with its division, they 
charged Longstreet’s command, posted in a skirt of 
wood at Laurel Hill, near Spottsylvania Court-House, 
in the face of a galling fire of musketry and a storm 
of both canister and shell from both front and flank. 
The First, Seventh, and Highth Maryland Regiments 
pushed on to within fifty yards of Longstreet’s in- 


trenchments, but the terrible fire poured into their 
depleted ranks forced them to retire, leaving the field 
covered with their dead and wounded. Gen. Robin- 
son, their division commander, was wounded in the 
leg, and Col. Denison, who commanded the brigade, 
lost his arm. The command of the brigade then 
devolved upon Col. Charles E. Phelps, who had sue- 
ceeded Col. E. H. Webster, elected to Congress. 
While gallantly leading his men into action, Col. 
Phelps was struck down within the Confederate line and 
was taken prisoner, but was afterwards recaptured by 
Custer's cavalry. Col. Richard M. Bowerman, of the 
Fourth Regiment, was then assigned command of the 
brigade. In consequence of the disabling wound of 
Gen. Robinson, his division was broken up, and the 
various regiments, with the exception of the Mary- 
land Brigade, were assigned to other commands. 
The Maryland Brigade, as a light corps, was placed 
under the immediate command of Gen. Warren. It 
was employed in various duties until the 29th of 
May, when the old Second Division was reorganized, 
and the Maryland Brigade again became the Third 
Brigade, Second Division, Fifth Army Corps, which 
it retained until the 6th of June, when it was desiz- 
nated the Second Brigade of the same division and 
corps. Brig.-Gen. R, B. Ayres was assigned to the 
command of the division, and the Purnell Legion, 
Maryland Infantry, under Col. Samuel A. Graham, 
was joined tothe brigade. In all the various battles in 
which their division was engaged, from Spottsylyania 
Court-House to the Chickahominy, which they crossed 
on the 14th of June, the Maryland Brigade bore a 
distinguished and active part, and suffered severe loss 
in killed and wounded. On the 16th, moving by way 
of Charles City Court-House, it crossed the James at 
Wileox’s Landing with the Second and Fifth Corps, 
and proceeded towards the lines near Petersburg, 
where it arrived carly on the morning of the 17th, 
While the Maryland Brigade was thus operating 
with Grant in his movements against Richmond, other 
Maryland commands were performing active service 
in other sections of the country. The Sixth Mary- 
land Regiment of Infantry, under Col. Horn, was in 
the Sixth Corps, under the distinguished and Jamented 
Gen. Sedgwick ; and the Second and Third Regiments, 
in the Ninth Corps, under Gen. Burnside, on more 
than one occasion proved their patriotism by their 
valor. At the battle of Cold Harbor the Second and 
Third Regiments were in all the severe engagements 
in which the Ninth Corps participated, and was part 
of the rear-guard when Grant and his army crossed 
the James. On the 17th of June this brigade was 
ordered to charge the Confederate breastworks in 
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front of Petersburg, and the command was success- 
fully executed. They held the breastworks until late 
at night, when for want of support their whole line 
fell back to their former position. 

At carly dawn on the morning of the 10th of Jan- 
uary, 1864, Mosby's Confederate battalion of cavalry 
made an attack upon the camp of Maj. Cole’s Mary- 
land cavalry, on Loudon Heights, Va. They avoided 
the pickets, dashed into the camp with a yell, and 
poured a volley of bullets into the tents where the 
officers and men were sleeping. The following is Maj. 
Cole's official report of this spirited affair: 


“TI'ng’xs Barr’n P. H. B. Cav., Mp. Vous., 
“ Lovnon Hrigurs, Va., Jan. LO, 1864. 
* Wo. M. Boone, 
“ Asst. Adjt.-Gen. First Division, Dept. West Virginia: 
“Srr,—l have the honor of addressing you for the purpose of 
reporting the factsuf an attempt by Maj. Mosby's battalion of 
guerrilla cavalry to surprise and capture my camp between the 
hours of three and four a.s. of this day, They studiously 
avoided my pickets, divided themselves into small bodies, 
which were speedily consolidated in sight of my camp; they 
then made an impetuous charge with a yell on the right of the 
same, In consequence of the suddenness of the same this com- 
pany could offer but a feeble resistance. In the mean time 
Company A, the second in the line, was speedily rallicd by its 
commanding officer, Capt. Vernon, who contested their further 
advance in such a sanguinary manner that formed a rallying- 
point for the balance of the command, who were now thor- 
oughly aroused of the danger that threatened them, and one 
and all, from the officer to the private, entered into the contest 
with such a determined zest as led to the utter rout and discom- 
fiture of the enemy and the signal failure of their base attempt. 
They experienced a loss of one captain, two lieutenants, and 
two privates killed, and two privates mortally wounded, and 
one prisoner; it was also very evident that they removed a 
large portion of their wounded with them in their precipitate 
flight, as a detachment of the command subsequently sent in 
pursuit found evidence of blood all along their line of retreat. 
I experienced ao loss of four enlisted men killed and sixteen 
wounded, (apt. Vernon experienced « serious wound in the 
head, but it is the opinion of the battalion surgeon, W. R. Way, 
that it will not prove fatal. Iam deeply indebted to the offi- 
cers and men of my command for the daring displayed by them 
on this occasion, and earnestly commend them to the division 
commander for his favorable consideration. 
“T have the honor to remain, 
“Very respty yr. obt. servt., 
“Henry A. Core, Major Commanding. 


The following is a list of the killed and wounded 
of Maj. Cole’s command, as shown by the report of 
the medical director : 


“Memean Dinecron’s Orrice, 
“Hanrer’s Ferry, Va,, Jan. 10, 1864. 
“ Brig.-Gen. J, C, Suntivan, 
“Comdg. let Division, Dept. of West Virginia: 

“Sim,—I have the honor to report the following list of killed 
and wounded in the Independent Battalion, Maryland Cavalry, 
Maj. Cole commanding, during an attack made on the camp on 
Loudon Heights, Va., by Mosby's and White's forces, at 3 Avr. 
of the 10th January, 1864: 


, the part of the general-in-chief of the gallantry displayed by 


“ Killed —Company B, Sergt. J. J. Kerns ; Company D, Pri- 
vate George Burford, 
“ Wounded.—Company A, Capt. G. W. F. Vernon, wound 
of bead and left eye; Ord.-Sergt. Zimmerman, flesh wound of - 
the left leg; Private D. W. Carnes, gunshot compound fracture — 
of right leg; Private H. F. Null, wound of abdomen; Private 
I. Craighton, flesh wound of left leg; Private E. Godwin, gun-— 
shot compound fracture of left leg; Private Samuel Stone, wound 
of abdomen. 
“Company &.—Lieut. Samuel Rivers, flesh wound of left 
foot; Ord.-Sergt. J, ©, Stouffer, flesh wound of left hip; Sergt, 
C. W. Ham, flesh wound of left arm; Private Samuel Rivers, 
gunshot compound fracture of left thigh; Private Gotlieb Foos, 
wound of shoulder and left lung; Private B. F, Filler, woun 
of right shoulder; Private A. Sosy, wound of abdomen, 
“Company C.—Private Weaver, flesh wound of left thigh. 
“Company D.—Private R. Cross, wound of right hip; Henry 
Howard, flesh wound of right thigh. 
“The above I believe tu be a correct list of the casualties, 
“Very respeetfully, 
“Your obedient servant, 
“Wintraw Hares, Surgeon U.S.V. 
€ Medical Director.” 


For the gallantry displayed by Maj. Cole and his 
command upon this occasion the following comp 
mentary orders were issued ; 


“ ITRADQUARTERS OF TRE ARMY, 

“ Wasnineron, D. C., Jan. 20, 1864. 

“ Bria.-Gen. B. F. Ketiey, Cumberland, Md. 

“GpneraL,—I haye just received through your headquarters 

Maj. Henry A, Cole's report of the repulse of Mosby's att: 

upon his camp on Loudon Heights on the 10th instant. M 

Cole and his command, the battalion of P. H. B. Cavalry, Mary- 

land Volunteers, deserve bigh praise for their gallantry in re- 
pelling this rebel assault, 

“Very respectfully, 
“ Your obedient servant, 
“HW, W. Haueen, General-in-Chief.” 


“Heapouarters Department West Vinernta, 
“Quapertann, Mp., Jan. 26, 1864. 

“Tespeotfally transmitted to Brig.-(ren, Sullivan, commanding 
post: : 

“T take great pleasure in thus conveying to the officers and 
men of Maj. Cole’s command this evidence of appreciation on 


them, B.F. Kevury, Brigadier-General.” 


“Heapquanters First Division, Derantxent West — 
“‘VineiniA, Hanrer’s Ferry, Va., Jan, 26, 1864, 

“ Respectfully transmitted to Maj. Henry H. Cole, who will 
cause this communication to be read to his command, TI take 
great pleasure in transmitting the thanks of the general-in- 
chief, which the command so riebly deserve. 
“Joun C, Sunrtivan, Brigadier-General Volunteers.” 


While Lee was defending his lines at Cold Harbor, 
Hunter was ravaging the Valley of Virginia and 
moving on Lynchburg, for the purpose of destroying 
the stores, rian fiietocien and railroad bridges at that 
place. Gen. Early, who had received orders on the 
12th of June at Cold Harbor to move with two bat- 
talions of artillery and the infantry of Ewell’s corp 
numbering about nine thousand men, to destroy or 
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disperse Hunter's force, arrived with his advance at 
Lynchburg on the 18th. In the mean time Gen. 
Breckenridge, who had been sent from Cold Harbor 
to Waynesboro’ with a small force, by a forced march 
had arrived at the same place. Hunter with his 
command arrived before Lynchburg on the 18th of 
June, and made aslizht attack on Harly’s lines, which 


was repulsed. Fearing that he would be cut off from | 


his base, Hunter rapidly retreated during the night, 
closely pursued in the morning by Early and Breck- 
enridge. He continued retreating across the moun- 
tains towards Charlestown, Kanawha, leaving Wash- 
ington exposed. Lee, seeing the opportunity to make 
an attempt on the capital, and believing that such a 
demonstration might lead to the raising of the siege 
of Petersburg, telegraphed to Early whether, in his 
judgment, the condition of his troops would permit 
such a movement across the Potomac. Gen. Early 
determined to make the attempt, and immediately set 
about to carry out his plans. With a force of about 
twelve thousand men in rags, and many shoeless, he 
moved down the valley on the 28th of June from 
Staunton, and in spite of the intense heat and almost 
intolerable dust, advanced by forced march about 
twenty-five miles a day. He reached Winchester ou 
the 2d of July, and on the 3d, dividing his force into 
_ two columns, he sent one under Breckenridge to drive 
Sigel out of Martinsburg, aud with the other marched 
to drive Mulligan out of Leestown. Both columus 
Were successful. Sigel retreated across the Potomac 
at Shepherdstown. Col. Bradley T. Johnson, who 
had been promoted to brigadier-general of cavalry, 
and assigned to the cavalry brigade of W. E. Jones, 
who was killed at New Hope, led the advance of 
Rarly’s command, encountered Mulligan’s advance, 
and after a severe fight drove them out of Leestown 
with loss. Gen. Weber, in command at Harper's 
_ Ferry, evacuated the town, and after destroying the 
bridges over the Potomac, retired to Maryland 
Heights, Early destroyed the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad, the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, and boats 
along his line from Shepherdstown to Harper's Ferry. 
On the Sth of July, Gen, Johnson with his cavalry 
crossed the Potomac at Sharpsburg, part going to 
Hagerstown and part to Boonsboro’, Breckenridge 
with his command crossed the Potomac the same 
afternoon, followed on the next day by the rest of 
Early’s command. After receiving some stores, 
which he was greatly in need of, Early on the 8th of 
July marched twenty miles to Jefferson and Middle- 
town, where he was joined by the cavalry, which had 
been scouting in the vicinity of Frederick. 
The sudden and unexpected invasion of Maryland 
19 


by the Confederate forces under Early created intense 
excitement in the State, especially in Frederick and 
in the Cumberland Valley. 

The movements of the Confederates on the upper 
Potomac were not sufficiently developed to afford a 
clear estimate either of their force or intentions until 
the 6th of July, when a skirmish between the pickets 
took place about half-way between Frederick and 
Point of Rocks. The Confederates retired, leaving 
several of their men in the hands of the Federals, 
who gave the intelligence that the Confederates were 
advancing, and that it was not simply a raid, but an 
invasion in force with the purpose of capturing 
Washington or Baltimore. 

On receipt of intelligence that the Confederates were 
crossing the Potomac, the inhabitants of the border 
towns of Pennsylvania were greatly alarmed. Hun- 
dreds of men, women, and children passed through York 
and Harrisburg on their way to the interior, and the 
roads were lined with horses, cattle, and wagons, loaded 


with goods and provisions, being driven in the same 
direction. Many hid their property and cattle in the 
mountains. The merchants in Chambersburg, Ship- 
pensburg, and Carlisle packed up their goods and val- 
uables and shipped them to points of safety. The 
machinery in the shops of the Chambersburg Rail- 
road Company was removed, and every precaution 
taken to prevent anything valuable falling into Con- 
federate hands. The live-stock of the farmers in 
Adams, Fulton, and Cumberland Counties was all 
removed, and every train from Cumberland Valley 
moving eastward was crowded with refugees. 

The Confederate cavalry, under Brig.-Gen. John 
McCausland, entered Hagerstown on the 6th of July, 
and took possession of the place. The United States 
quartermaster had in the mean time abandoned the 
town, with a large quantity of his stores and several 
hundred horses, and arrived safely at Carlisle. A 
large majority of the stores were closed and their 
contents removed. 

As soon as McCausland found that he was in un- 
disturbed possession of Hagerstown he requested an 
interview with the town council. As soon as this 
was had he presented them with the following order, 
and told them that if the demand was not complied 
with within a limited time the town would be laid in 
ashes : 

“Heapquarrers Cavatry Bricane, 
* Hacersrown, Mp., July 6, 1864, 


“ General Order No, " 

‘Ist. In accordance with the instructions of Lieut.-Gen, 
Early, a levy of 20,000 dollars is made upon the inhabitants of 
this city. The space of three hours is allowed for the payment 
of the sum in United States funds. 
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94, A requisition is also made for all government stores. 

“34, The following articles will also be furnished from the 
merchandise now in the hands of the citizens or merchants, 
1500 suits of clothes, 1500 hats, 1500 pairs shoes or boots, 
Four 


Viz: 
1500 shirts, 1900 pairs drawers, and 1500 pairs socks, 
hours allowed for their collection. 

“The wayor and council are held responsible for the execu- 
tion of this order, and in case of non-complinnee the usual 
penalty will be enforced upon the city. 


“ Joun McCausiann, Brigadier-General C.S.A.” 


Upon receipt of this order a town-meeting was 
immediately called to assemble in the court-house, 
where the demand of Gen. McCausland was discussed ; 
and it was decided that under the circumstances the 
town council should raise the money and as much of 
the clothing as it was possible for them to obtain 
within the time allowed. The money was soon raised, 
but it was found that it would be impossible to furnish 
the clothing. Additional time was asked in which 


“The town of Hagerstown having complied with the fore- 
going requisition by paying in cash twenty thousand dollars 
($20,000), and having also furnished the specified articles there- 
in mentioned to the utmost of their ability, T hereby certify to 
the facts, and place the town under the protection of the Confed- 
erate forces, releasing the citizens and their property from 
further contribution, and agreeing to shield both from further — 


requirements. 
[Signed] “ Joun McCaus.ann, Brig.-Gen. C.S.A, 
“Goats ... veo 243] Shoes .scrsvsnsssceenrsseveesesen dae 


203 | 


Pants .... Hats... sere 830 
Drawers . 182 | Shirts........-+ -» 225 
Hose... ... 737 | Piese Goods, 13704 ania 
Boots...scccccsecseseeesseesesee 99 | Clothing, 70 pieces ass’d, 


“ey, C. VAN Fossey, Quartermaster.” 


Among the sufferers in Hagerstown whose stores 
were rifled were Messrs. Knodle and Small, shoe- 
dealers, and Messrs. Rourkulp and Updegraff, dealers 
in hats. 

While the citizens of Hagerstown were occupied in 


to raise it, but MeCausland was deaf to every appeal, 

and repeated his threat that if his demand was not 

complied with within the time specified he would lay _ 
the town in ashes, At last, however, when he found | 
that there was a disposition on the part of the coun- 
cil and the people to furnish the required amount, he 
extended the time two hours, telling them that if his 
requisition was not filled by that time they knew 
what they had to expect. He then marched a regi- 
ment of his cavalry into the town, and stationed them 
in front of the court-house, as it was supposed, for 
the purpose of intimidating the citizens, or with a 
view of carrying out his threat, provided the money 
and goods were not promptly handed over at the hour 
stipulated. Every effort was put forth by the dis- 
tressed citizens, and clothing of every hue and ma- 
terial was taken to the court-house, where it was 
placed in the hands of a committee, whose duty it 
was to hold it and transfer it to McCausland. The 
supply in town, however, was found to be sadly de- 
ficient, and the fact was soon announced to the Con- 
federate leader, who swore to them that if it was not 
“forthcoming by the time specified he would carry 
out his threat, should it cost him his own life and that 
of his whole command,” He told them that before 
doing so he would give them half an hour to remove 
the women and children from the town, and that they 
might expect no lenity at his hands, At last, through | 
the influence of several members of his staff, to whom 

the citizens had appealed, he was induced to accept 

the twenty thousand dollars and the amount of cloth- 

ing that they had raised. Upon receiving the fol- 

lowing assurance, written on the bottom of the origi- | 


nal demand, that the money and clothing was satis- | 
factory, the ransom was handed over to McCausland : | 


complying with McCausland’s demands, a number. of 
prowling cavalrymen entered and plundered the drag- 
stores. At the same time other bodies were seattered 
over the country plundering stores, seizing horses and 
cattle, and destroying property in retaliation for Ge 
Hunter’s devastations in Virginia. In Williamspo 
Sharpsburg, Boonsboro’, and Middletown they entered 
the stores, and in some instances private dwellings, 
and carried off whatever suited their purpose. At 
Boonsboro’ they also destroyed the printing materials 
of the Odd-KFellow newspaper, and in their march 
through the country they took wagons, horses, cattle, 
and sheep. A large steam distillery, about a mile and 
a half from Williamsport, belonging to Mr. Dahl, was: 
fired and consumed. 

After the money and clothing had been handet 
over to McCausland by the citizens of Hagerstown 
he left the place, marching in the direction of Middle- 
town and Boonsboro’. On the next day (Thursday, 
July 7th) several squads of Confederates passed 
through the town, but no damage was done to any 
property, and no one was maleated, On Friday morn-— 
ing, however, a band of guerrillas, numbering about 
one hundred and eighty men, under command of Maj. 
Davis, entered the town, and broke into a number of 
shoe- and hat-stores, helping themselves freely to their 
contents. They also set fire to the hay belonging to the 
United States government and to the Franklin Railroad 
depot, which were consumed. They were about to 
destroy a large quantity of oats and corn belonging to 
the government, stored in several private warehouses, 
when the citizens remonstrated with them, and calle 
their attention to the fact that they had already pai 
the amount of indemnity demanded by McCausland 
and were ransomed. 
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This Davis’ party was not satisfied with, but they 
consented to spare the warehouses, and perhaps the 
town, provided they were paid the sum of five hun- 
dred dollars, and that one of the citizens would give 
bond in one hundred thousand dollars that the grain 


would be burned, his life, besides, to be forfeited in | 


case of default. Isaac Nesbitt, clerk of the court, 
agreed to the conditions and gave the requisite bond; 
and the people proceeded to carry out the grain and 
set it on fire in accordance with the terms. They 
then demanded ten pair of boots, with the under- 
standing that on receipt of them they would vacate 
the place. This was agreed to; the boots were fur- 
nished, and the marauders left the place. On Satur- 
day evening the town was occupied by Federal cavalry, 
and thus ended the raid on Hagerstown. 

After Gen. Johnson with his brigade of cavalry 
had crossed the Potomac on July 5th at Shepherds- 
town, he moved through Sharpsburg, sending a scout- 
ing party in the direction of Hagerstown, and camped 
at Keedysville that night. The next day (the 6th) 
he moved through Boonsboro’ by the turnpike and 
camped on the top of the mountain, between Boons- 
boro’ and Middletown, in the gap which was the scene 
of Reno's attack, where ex-President (then Col. R. B.) 
Hayes was wounded, just before the battle of Sharps- 
burg, in September, 1862. On the 7th, being still 
held back by the orders of Maj.-Gen. Ransom, com- 
manding Harly’s cavalry, who insisted upon his keep- 
ing within reach of the infantry, he made another 
slow movement towards Frederick. Early had passed 
part of his force over the Potomac on the evening of 
the 5th, and was manceuvring to oust the Federal 
foree from Maryland Heights, being unwilling to ex- 
pose his flank to it while moving on Washington, as 
well as to leave it in his rear. 

In Middletown Johnson’s advance came in con- 
tact with the Eighth Illinois Cavalry, Col. Clendenin, 
which had moved from Frederick on a reconnoissance. 
Col. Clendenin’s force consisted of about three hun- 
dred of the Eighth Illinois, Cole’s Maryland cavalry 
battalion, and two pieces of Alexander’s Baltimore 
artillery. After a sharp skirmish the Federals were 
driven back, and made a stand on the top of the 
mountain between Frederick and Middletown. Gen. 
Johnson deployed the two Maryland battalions under 
Col. Harry Gilmor and pressed them on the Federal 
position, when Col. Clendenin, finding he was about 
to be flanked, withdrew into Frederick, the Confeder- 
ates pressing hotly on his retreat, moving to within a 
mile of Frederick on the Hagerstown turnpike. John- 
son's brigade consisted of about eight hundred effect- 
ivesand the Baltimore Light Artillery with four guns. 


As he passed the hamlet of Fairview, at the toll-gate he 
detached Lieut.-Col. Dunn with a Virginia regiment 
by the road that passes from the right of the road 
behind the estate of Prospect Hill to the Harper’s 
Ferry road. Dunn passed rapidly down the road in 
a sweeping gallop, and turning into the Harper's Ferry 
road, moved sharply towards the city, pushing his dis- 
mounted skirmishers as far as Rizer's barn, and across 
through Mount Olivet Cemetery towards the George- 
town turnpike. These operations created the utmost 
excitement in the city. From early dawn on the 7th 
it was rumored in Frederick that the Confederates 
were only a short distance from the city, and that they 
would soon enter and occupy it. The arrival of 
couriers and wounded from the skirmish beyond Mid- 
dletown, bringing the news that the force sent out to 
hold the Confederates in check until reinforcements 
arrived was unable to cope with them, and was slowly 
falling back towards Frederick, raised higher the 
alarm, and by noon business was suspended, stores 
closed, and many fled from the city. All the sick and 
stores were hastily removed. About half-past three 
o'clock the Federal forces came down the Hagerstown 
turnpike, and immediately took position on the edge 
of the city. It was an exciting time for the citizens 
of Frederick, as it was impossible to resist a direct 
assault upon the city with the light force at the com- 
mand of Col. Clendenin. At this time, however, 
Gen. Wallace, the commander of the department, sent 
up from Monocacy Junction the Third Maryland 
Regiment, which was promptly marched to the front 
under Col. Gilpin, the senior officer present, who as- 
sumed command and disposed of his forces for battle. 
The whole force under his command at this time in 
defense of the city was the Third Maryland, seven 
hundred men; Eighth Illinois Cavalry, three hundred 
men ; three pieces of Alexander's battery (Baltimore), 
about fifty men ; and two companies of Col. Maulsby’s 
Potomae Home Brigade, and Maj. Cole’s Maryland 
cavalry. 

About four o’clock the Confederates were to be seen 
from the roofs of the houses in Frederick coming 
down the Hagerstown road, and also the Harper's 
Ferry or Jefferson road, apparently in strong force. 
Capt. Alexander opened his battery upon the advanc- 
ing foe, when they closed up and formed their line of 
battle on the west front of the city, covering the Har- 
per’s Ferry and Hagerstown roads, planting their guns 
on “ Hogan’s Hills” and the “ Red Hills,” and posting 
their cavalry in the valley formed between the two 
hills named and the Catoctin Mountains. The en- 
gagement opened about half-past four o’clock with an 
artillery duel between Alexander’s guns in Zimmer- 
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man’s fields and the Confederate guns on Hogan’s 
Hill. The skirmishers soon advanced, and the sharp 
erack of musketry was heard for about two hours 
with no result on either side, when the Third Mary- 
land Regiment was advanced and drove the Confeder- 
ates out of Rizer’s field, lying on the Harper’s Ferry 
road, on the west side of the city, which they held for 
the remainder of the day. The two companies of 
Col. Maulsby’s regiment supported the guns at the 
head of Patrick Street, and the Eighth Illinois Cavalry 
were dismounted and rendered effective service on the 
skirmish-line. During the artillery duel several shots 
from the Confederate batteries entered the heart of 
the city and did some damage. All the houses on the 
west side of the city were deserted, as they were in range 
of the Confederate guns. 

The Confederate line of battle held its position, 
pushing its skirmishers along the front of the Federal 
line to conceal the movement Johnson was preparing 
to make by the reservoir road at the northwestern 
end, and by the Georgetown road at the southern 
end of the city. He was perfectly informed by his 
friends of the forces and condition of things within 
the Federal line, and he proposed sending in one regi- 
ment by the reservoir road, while Lieut.-Col. Duun 
charged with his regiment down through Market 
Street, by the Georgetown road, and the main body 
moved directly on in front. This attack on both 
flanks and in front, he believed, would result in the 

capture of the entire force engaging him. 

som, who was with Johnson’s column, prohibited him 
from attempting to execute this plan, and ordered him 
to withdraw his troops to the top of the mountain as 
soon as pivht covered the movement. 

Chagrined and mortified, Johnson saw a brilliant 
victory eluding his grasp and a substantial success 
thus escaping him, and sullenly withdrew about nine 
o'clock the night of the 7th. His headquarters during 
the engagewent that afternoon had been on the range 
of hills not far from the house of George Wm. Smith. 

All day of the 8th the Confederates lay inactive, 
leaving the garrison of Frederick in the greatest 
anxiety, which feeling was intensely shared by the 
administration at Washington, 

Col. Clendenin and the Eighth [llinois Cavalry 
made another reconnoissance from Frederick by way 
of the Mountain or Shookstown road on the 8th, but 
were driven back with loss by Gilmor and the First 
and Second Marylaud Cavalry. The head of Early’s 
column of infantry reached Middletown the evening 
of the 8th, and the same evening Gen. Wallace, having 
assumed conmand at Frederick, ordered the evacua- 
tion of that place. 


Gen. Ran- | 


Hastily gathering the stores and ammunition, he 
forwarded them by rail to Monocacy Junction, and 
withdrew his forces by the turnpike road to the same 
place. The whole movement was executed quietly, 
and by midnight there was scarcely a Federal soldier 
in the city, except a few scouts who had been stationed © 
to watch the movements of the Confederates. 

The feelings of the Union people of Frederick 
when it became known that the Federal troops were 
about to evacuate the city, cannot be described. Hun- 
dreds left with the troops in every manner of convey- 
ance, and many on foot. On the withdrawal of the 
Federal forces many of the Southern sympathizers 
made their way out the Hagerstown road and com- 
municated the intelligence to the Confederates, who 
immediately entered the city with cavalry and hoisted 
their flag over the court-house. The capture was a 
barren victory, so far as military supplies were con- 
cerned, as everything in the way of stores, horses, 
ammunition, wagons, etc., belonging to the Federal 
government had been removed long previous to its 
evacuation. Nearly all the horses of citizens were 
sent away, and many people had ‘sent their valuables 
to a point of satety. The banks had made ample 
arrangements to secure their property. The collector 
of internal revenue sent over seventy thousand dollars 
in his possession to Washington, and the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad Company secured all their rolling- 
stock and motive-power on the road. 

On taking possession of Frederick the Confederates 
appointed a provost-marshal, ete., and on the morning 
of the 9th addressed the following communications to 
the authorities of the city: 

“Freperick Crry, Mp., July 9, 1864. 

“Hon. Mayor,—I am directed by Lieut.-Gen. Early, com- 
manding, to require of you for the use of his troops— 


(500) Five Hundred Barrels of Flour.’ 
“ (6000) Six Thousand Pounds of Sugar. 


(3000) Three «s es “ Coffee. 
“ (3000) “ “ “ “ Salt. 
(20,000) Twenty “ Ae “ Bacon. 


“T am respectfully, Your Obt. Sert., 
“W. J. Hawks, Chief C. S. Army of Va.” 


“Fp. Qrs. V. D. 
Bath mai Town, Mp., July 9, 1864. 

“By order of the Lieut.-Gen. Comdg. 

“We require of the Mayor and Town authorities two bun- 
dred thousand dollars ($200,000) in current money for the use 
of thisarmy. This contribution may be supplied by furnishing 
the Medical Depart.’ with fifty thousand dollars ($50,000) in 
stores at current prices, the Commissary Depart. with the stores 
to the same amount, the Ordnance Depart. with the same, and 
the Quarter Master Depart. with a like amount. 

“Ww. ALLEN, Lieut.-Col. and Chief Ord. V. D. 
“W. J. Hawks, Chief Com. C.S.A., V. D. 
“Hunrer McGuire, Surg. and Med. Director. 
“Joun A. Harman, Maj. and Chief Q. M., V. D.” 
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Mayor Cole called the members of the corporation 
remaining in the city together, and to save the city 
from threatened destruction it was decided to ransom 
it by paying the sum demanded. The amount was 
accordingly paid in ‘‘ereenbacks” of various denomi- 
nations, which were placed in baskets and removed to 
one of the wagons. When the ransom had been paid 
the following receipt was given: 

“FREDERICK, July 9, 1864. 

“Received of the Mayor, Aldermen, and Common Council of 
Frederick the sum of two hundred thousand dollars in full 
payment of said sum, which this day was levied and demanded 


to be paid to the Confederate States Army by said corporation 


of Frederick. 
“J. R. BRAITHWAITE, 


“ Major and Q. M.” 
The stores were visited by a number of the caval- 
rymen, who took what they wanted, in some instances 
offering Confederate currency in payment, but gen- 
erally helping themselves without compensation. On 
Sunday Cole’s cavalry had quite a skirmish on Patrick 
Street, opposite the City Hotel, with a portion of the 
rear-guard of the Confederates, who were moving out 
towards the Washington turnpike. 
On the 5th of July, Governor Andrew G. Curtin, 
of Pennsylvania, made an urgent call for twelve thou- 
sand troops to repel the Confederate invaders, and 
volunteers not coming forward with the desired promp- 
titude, he on the next day issued another procla- 
mation, calling for twelve thousand men, in accord- 
ance with President Lincoln’s proclamation, which 
required to meet the exigency twelve thousand men 
each from New York and Pennsylvania, and five thou- 
sand from Massachusetts, all to serve one hundred 
days. Gen. Grant, on learning that Harly had crossed 
the Potomac, also detached the Sixth Corps from the 
Army of the Potomac and forwarded it by transports 
to Washington. It happened, too, at this juncture 
that the Nineteenth Corps under Gen. Emory, which 
had been ordered from New Orleans after the failure 
of the Red River expedition, had just arrived in 
Hampton Roads. Without debarking it was sent 
to follow the Sixth. The advance division of the 
Sixth Corps, under Gen. Ricketts, having arrived at 
Baltimore, Gen. Wallace, with that added to his own 
force, determined to cover the turnpike road leading 
to Baltimore and Washington, and to preserve com- 
munication with his forces at Harper's Ferry. With 
this view, after withdrawing his force from Frederick 
on the evening of the 8th, he took up a strong posi- 
tion on the east side of the Monocacy River, along the 
crest of a ridge running obliquely to the left from the 
river. he troops forming Ricketts’ division of the 
Sixth Corps, which had arrived on the ground from 


the Army of the Potomac, were posted to the left of 
the railroad crossing the Baltimore turnpike, with. 
their front resting on the Buckeystown road, while 
the remaining portion of Gen. Wallace’s forces were 
posted to the right of the railroad. Gen. E. B. Tyler, 
with a small force, defended'the turnpike bridge across 
the Monocacy. In Gen. Wallace’s front lay an open 
field, which he commanded with his artillery, while 
in the rear rau a valley nearly parallel with the gen- 
eral direction of his lines of battle. About nine o’clock 
on the morning of the 9th, Gen. McCausland’s cav- 
alry brigade (dismounted) advanced and felt Wallace’s 
line, but after considerable skirmishing they were 
driven back by superior numbers. McCausland oc- 
cupied the attention of the Federal force until about 
noon, when the advance of Harly’s force, which had 
marched fourteen miles that morning from Middle- 
town and Jefferson, arrived at the scene of action. 
Early determined, if possible, to disperse Wallace’s 
command before he moved in the direction of Wash- 
ington, and as soon as Breckenridge’s corps arrived 
on the field the action began. 

About 2.30 o’clock Maj.-Gen. John B. Gordon re- 
ceived orders to move his division, consisting of about 
two thousand five hundred men, to the right and cross 
the Monocacy about one mile below the bridge and 
ford (on the Georgetown pike), which was then held 
by the Federals. 
movement, Breckenridge was to occupy Wallace from 
the front on the opposite side of the river, with a por- 
tion of McCausland’s cavalry, numbering about five 
hundred men. Gordon's division rapidly crossed the 
river, and then filed to the left to the point where 
McCausland’s cavalry had been skirmishing. Gen. 
Gordon reconnoitred the Federal position, and as soon 
as he obtained the range of their lines he ordered his 
skirmishers, under Capt. Keller, of Evans’ brigade, to 
deploy, and directed Evans’ brigade, under the pro- 
tection of a dense woodland about seven hundred yards 
in front of the Federals’ left, to move by the right 
flank and form so as to overlap them. Gen. York, with 
the brigades of Hays and Stafford, was ordered to form 
on the left of Gen. Evans, and Terry’s brigade to 
move in support of the left of Gordon’s line. These 
dispositions having been made, Gordon advanced en 
echelon by brigades from the right. The troops emerged 
from the woods in front of the Federal left under a 
heavy fire of artillery and infantry. “This force ad- 
vanced but a short distance when Gen. Evans was 
struck down and several of his regimental commanders 
were killed, which threw his brigade into slight con- 
fusion. This, however, did not check their advance, 
for they‘forced Wallace to change his front under fire. 


While he was carrying out this 
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“ At this point,” says Gen. Gordon, “ the Louisiana 
brigades, under the command of Brig.-Gen. York, be- 
came engaged, and the two brigades ( Evans’ and York’s) 
moved forward with much spirit, driving back the ene- 
my’s first line in confusion upon his second. After a 
brief halt at the fence from which this first line had 
been driven, I ordered a charge on the second line, 
which was equally successful. At this point I dis- 
covered a third line, which overlapped both my flanks, 
and which was posted still more strongly in the deep cuts 
along the Georgetown road, and behind the crest of the 
hill near the Monocacy bridge, and at once ordered 
Brig.-Gen. Terry, who as yet had not been enyaged, 
to attack vigorously that portion of the enemy’s line 
nearest the river, and from which my troops were re- 
ceiving a severe flank fire. This brigade advanced 
with great spirit and in excellent order, driving the 
enemy from his position on a portion of the line. He 
still held most stubbornly his strong position in front 
of the other two brigades and upon my right. He also 
advanced at the same time two fresh lines of troops to 
retake the position from which he had been driven by 
Terry’s brigade. These were repulsed with heavy loss 
and in great confusion. Having suffered severe loss 
in driving back two lines, either of which I believed 
equal in length to my command, and having discovered 
the third line longer than either of the others, and 
protected by the cuts in the road, in order to avoid 
the great loss it would require to drive the enemy 
from his position by a front attack, I despatched two 
staff-officers in succession to ask for a brigade to use 
on the enemy’s flank. Ascertaining, however, that a 
considerable length of time must elapse before these 
could reach me, I at once ordered Brig.-Gen. Terry to 
change front, with his brigade to the right, and to attack 
the enemy’s right. This movement, promptly executed, 
with a simultaneous attack from the front, resulted 
in the dislodging of this line and the complete rout 
of the enemy’s forces. 

“The battle though short was severe. I desire in 
this connection to state a fact of which I was an eye- 
witness, and which, for its rare occurrence and the 
evidence it affords of the sanguinary character of the 
struggle, I consider worthy of’ official mention. One 
portion of the enemy’s second line extended along a 
branch, from which he was driven, leaving many dead 
and wounded in the water and upon its banks. This 
position was in turn occupied by a portion of Evans’ 
brigade in the attack on the enemy's third line. So 
profuse was the flow of blood from the killed and 
wounded of both these forces, that it reddened the 
stream for more than a hundred yards below.” 

Gen. Gordon’s loss was heavy in both officers and 


men, amounting in the aggregate, as shown by re- 
ports of ‘brigade commanders, to six hundred and 
ninety-eight. Among the killed were Col. J. H. 
Lamar, and Lieut.-Col. Von Valkenburg, both of the 
Sixty-first Georgia Regiment, of Evans’ brigade. 
Lieut.-Col. Hodges, of the Ninth Louisiana Regiment, 
Hays’ brigade, and several other regimental command- 
ers were severely wounded. The Federal loss was 
about sixteen hundred killed, wounded, and missing, 
The retreat soon became a perfect rout, and the Con- 
federate cavalry, pursuing closely, secured a large 
number of prisoners. All the Federal wounded and 
killed in the latter part of the action were abandoned 
where they fell. A great number of men, principally 
slightly wounded, managed to reach the train sta- 
tioned at New Market, and were immediately sent to 
Ellicott’s Mills, the Confederate cavalry following 
the retreating column to nearly the same point, at 
which Wallace made a stand with the remnant of his 
force the next morning. The following official reports 
of the battle show the part taken in this engagement 
by several of the Federal commands : 


Report or Capt. F.. W. ALEXANDER. 


“Camp No. 24, BAtto. Barty. Lr. Arty, 
“Near Bartimore, July 13, 1864. 
“SamvueEL B. LAWReENcE, 
“A.A. G., 8th Army Corps: 

“S1r,—In pursuance of orders, I have the honor to make the 
following statement regarding the fight at Frederick and the 
battle of Monocacy. 

“At 1 a.m. Thursday, 7th, I received an order to send a sec- 
tion to Frederick to report to Lieut.-Col. Clendenin, Eighth Illi- 
nois Cavalry. Lieut. Leary, of the battery, reported at 4.30 a.m. 
with his section at Frederick to Lieut.-Col. Clendenin, and ad- 
vanced at 6 A.M. along the road leading westward to Middletown. 
The enemy were encountered two miles this side of Middletown, 
and the section gradually retired towards Frederick. At 11 A.M. 
of the same day I received orders to go to Lieut. Leary’s assist- 
I met them at 12.30 
p.M., and with Col. Clendenin formed a line of defense on the 
edge of the town. 
about 4 p.m, 


ance with another gun and ammunition. 


The enemy opened on us with three guns 
About 6 p.m. we dismounted one gun, and began 
to silence their artillery fire. Shortly before dark Col. Gilpin, 
who on his arrival had assumed command, charged and foreed 
back the rebels, and they appeared no more that night. 

“On Friday, 8th, the battery was filled by the arrival of the 
remaining three pieces at 9 A.w. No engagement took place, 
except slight skirmishing on the Middletown road, but the bat- 
tery was constantly on the move until 4 A.n. Saturday, 9th, when 
it returned to the Monocacy, somewhat short of ammunition, as 
the fire on Thursday had been continuous all day. On Satur- 
day, 9th, at 9 A.m., I was ordered to place three guns on the hill 
beyond Monocacy towards Frederick, and commenced firing on 
the enemy as they advanced on both sides of the pike from 
Frederick. ‘They soon returned with artillery, but with little 
effect. Finding this they proceeded around towards the left of 
our position, where the ground gradually rose in the distance, 
while on our side it sloped away. The other three guns were 
then placed on the hill on this side of the Monocacy, so as to 
meet their movement to our left. The enemy brought, as nearly 
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as I can judge, about sixteen guns to bear on us, but, owing to 
the advantage of the ground, and the infantry preventing them 
from gaining ground to our left, where they could have com- 


manded the battery, did but little damage, though some of their | 


guns were of heavier calibre. (The guns of the battery are 
three-inch rifle.) When more guns of the enemy began to ap- 
pear on our left with infantry, I moved two more guns from the 
hill on the right to the hill on our left. Finally, about 3 p..., 
our troops made a charge, and drove them back, and they then 
uncovered their forces, and came on in about three lines, and 
forced our troops to retreat. Our ammunition almost gave out 
about 4 p.m., but the guns were kept in position until the order 
was given from Gen. Ricketts to retire by the Baltimore road. 
We moved out along the road at a walk, which led to the Bal- 
timore pike, and I was ordered by Gen. Wallace at New Market 
to proceed along the road to Baltimore. Two of the guns were 
left in the rear to assist in guarding the column, though with 
little ammunition left, and joined the battery at Ellicott’s Mills 
at 11 a.m., Sunday, July 10th, when I moved to Baltimore, as 
ordered, for ammunition and supplies. I cannot speak too 
highly of the conduct of the officers and men of the battery, 
viz.: Lieut. Hvans, Lieut. Leary, and Lieut. Hall. Lieut. 


Alexander was absent as A. A. k General on Gen. Kenly’s’ 


staff. My loss was four men wounded and five horses killed, 
one caisson-hody (empty), and the body of the battery-wagon 
lett behind in order to attach a twenty-four-pounder howitzer, 
which did not belong to the battery, to the limber. I succeeded 
in bringing it safely to Baltimore, as also a mountain howitzer 
which had been used to defend the Monocacy bridge. 
“T am, sir, very respectfully, 
“Your obedient servant, 
“PB. W. ALEXANDER, 
“Comdg. Balto. Battery of Light Artillery.” 


Report or Bria.-Gen. E. B. Tyuer. 


“Heapquarters First Sep. Bric., Erentn A. C., 
“Retay House, Mp., July 14, 1864. 
“Vreut.-CoL. Samuen B. LAWRENCE, 
“ Asst. Adjt.-General : 

“CoLoneL,—I have the honor, sir, to submit the following 
report of the part taken by my command in the late engage- 
ments at Frederick City and Monocacy Junction. 

“On Thursday the 7th inst., Lieut.-Col. Clendenin, of the 
Highth Illinois Cavalry, under the immediate orders of the 
major-general commanding, drew the enemy from the moun- 
tains west of Frederick City, and I reinforced him with three guns 
of Alexander’s Maryland battery and the Third Regiment, Po- 
tomac Home Brigade, Maryland Volunteers, under Col. Charles 
Gilpin, then at Monocacy Junction. The promptness of these 
troops soon brought them in front of the enemy, who were oc- 
cupying a commanding position a short distance west of the 
city. The action soon became warm and spirited, continuing 
some five hours, the enemy being handsomely repulsed just as 
darkness came upon us. The conduct of both officers and men 
was brave, gallant, and creditable. Col. Gilpin and Lieut.- 
Col. Clendenin conducted themselves in the most gallant 
manner, deserving great credit for their skill and efficiency 
from first to last. These officers speak in very high terms of 
the officers and men under them, and they deserve it all. The 
three guns of Alexander’s battery were served splendidly 
under the command of Capt. Alexander, and I do but simple 
justice when I say that the officers and men are entitled to 
high esteem and admiration for their skill and bravery ex- 
hibited in this action. 

“Receiving information that the enemy were being heavily 
reinforced, I went forward with the regiment, composed of com- 


panies of the One Hundred and Forty-fourth and One Hundred 


| and Forty-ninth Ohio National Guard, commanded by Col. 


Brown, who took possession of the enemy’s deserted lines soon 
after daylight Friday morning. The most of Friday was spent 
in cavalry skirmishing with the enemy, under the personal di- 
rections of Lieut.-Col. Clendenin, and was very efficiently done. 
I continued to receive reports during the day of the increasing 
strength of the tnemy, which was communicated to the com- 
manding general, who directed me to fall back on Monocacy 
Junction, which was successfully done during the night, leaving 
the One Hundred and Forty-ninth Ohio National Guards to 
hold the stone bridge across the Monocacy on the National or 
Baltimore pike. 

“Saturday morning found us in line of battle, my command 
forming the right of the line, my left resting on the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad and connecting with Gen. Ricketts; the 
One Hundred and Forty-ninth Ohio National Guards and three 
companies of the One Hundred and Forty-fourth Ohio National 
Guards holding the extreme right, Col. Gilpin’s Third Regi- 
ment, Potomac Home Brigade, Maryland Volunteers, and three 
companies of the First Maryland, Potomac Home Brigade, under 
Capt. Barnford, extending along the base of the hill, holding the 
ford between the stone bridge and junction, and the Kleventh 
Maryland, Col. Landstreet, completing my line. The enemy 
appeared directly in my front about 9 a.m., and opened on us 
with artillery, and attacked in considerable force our skirmish- 
line formed on the west bank of the Monocacy, and composed 
of the troops of the First Maryland, Potomac Home Brigade, 
under command of Capt. Brown. Threeguns of Capt. Alex- 
ander’s battery (three having been sent to Gen. Ricketts) and 
a twenty-four-pounder howitzer soon checked their advancing 
lines, and the action in my front, with the exception of sharp- 
shooters and skirmish firing, was an artillery fight. This at 
times was quite spirited, continuing until near the close of the 
action. We maintained our position without serious loss. 

“The conduct of Capt. Brown, of First Maryland, Potomac 
Home Brigade, and his command merits special notice; they 
successfully maintained their skirmish-line against a superior 
force to the close, and resisted several charges of the enemy. 

“ Capt. Alexander, with his officers and men, behaved in the 
most gallant manner, serving their guns with great coolness and 
effect. I desire particularly to call the commanding general’s 
attention to their conduct during the three days we were in 
front of the enemy. 

“The One Hundred and Forty-ninth Ohio and three compa- 
nies of the One Hundred and Forty-fourth Ohio National 
Guards, under Col. Brown, considering their inexperience, be- 
haved well, successfully resisting several charges of the enemy. 

“ol. Gilpin’s regiment, with the three companies of the 
First Maryland, Potomac Home Brigade, that were assigned 
him, although serving in detachments along an extended line, 
fully sustained the enviable reputation they had won on Thurs- 
day. 

“The Eleventh Maryland was not brought into action, but 
was exposed for a time to the artillery fire of the enemy. 

“The cavalry was placed under the direction of Lieut.-Col. 
Clendenin, who will furnish a separate report; and I would 
very respectfully call the attention of the major-general to this 
gallant and valuable officer and the officers and men serving 
under him. They certainly acquitted themselves with great 
credit. 

“A force of the enemy’s cavalry came down upon me while 
on the right of the line near the stone bridge, and forced me, 
Capt. Webb and Lieut. Goldsborough, of my staff, into the 
woods surrounding us, and, with their persistent watchfulness, 
prevented our following the column for nearly three days. 
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“To the officers of my staff—Capt. W. H. Wiegel, Capt. F. J. 
D. Webb, and Lieuts. Goldsborough, George W. Startzman, 
and R. E. Smith—I am greatly indebted for their untiring 
efforts and energy during the whole movement. Capt. Wiegel 
in the heat of the engagement took command of the twenty- 
four-pounder howitzer on the bank of the river, serving it with 
marked courage and ability, and with telling effect upon the 
enemy. His conduct must have been observed by the com- 
manding general. 

“T send you herewith a list of the casualties, asfar as we are 
able to obtain them at this time. 

“Very respectfully submitted, 
«“E. B. Trier, Brig.-Gen. Comdg.” 


Report or Capt. CHARLES J. Brown, First MAryLanp, Poro- 
mwac Howe BRIGADE. 
“ HeADQuARTERS, Fort WorTHINGTON, 
“July 20, 1864. 
“Carr. R. H. Orriey, A.A.G. Defenses of Baltimore. 

“ Gapratn,—lI have the honor to submit the following report of 
my command at the battle of the Monocacy. My two companies, 
C and K, First Maryland Regiment, Potomac Home Brigade, 
were occupying at the commencement of the fight the block- 
house on the west side of the Monocacy, which I, in obedience 
to orders from the general commanding, evacuated and burned. 
I was then ordered to hold the bridge over the railroad on the 
Georgetown pike, one company of the Tenth Vermont Infantry 
and one company of the Ninth New York Heavy Artillery being 
added tomy command. This position I held until the left of 
our army fell back, when, having received a discretionary order 
to fall back while I could do so with safety, I left my position, 
fell back across the railroad bridge, and occupied the rifle-pits on 
the east side of the Monocacy, covering the retreat of our army 
for a short time, and then following the line of march until my 
command was increased hy Companies B, G, and H, First Mary- 
land, Potomac Home Brigade, by being added to it at Ellicott’s 
Mills, where I was furnished transportation to Baltimore, Sun- 
day, July 10th, and ordered to report to Col. Gilpin, command- 
ing First Separate Brigade, Col. Gilpin being in command of 
Fort Worthington. On Wednesday, July 13th, Col. Gilpin 
being ordered elsewhere, I was placed in command of the fort, 
which I now occupy with Companies B, C, G, H, and K of the 
First Maryland Regiment, Potomac Home Brigade. 

“T have the honor to be 
“ Very respectfully, 
“ Your obt. servt., 
““CHARLes J. Brown, 
“Capt. Comdg. 1st Md., P. H. B., Detcht. Inftry.” 


The loss of the Third Regiment, Potomac Home 
Brigade, at the battle of Monocacy was two killed, 
seven wounded, four missing, and ten captured. 

After the defeat of Wallace the Confederates had 
everything their own way. Small parties traversed 
the country in every direction without opposition, col- 
lecting forage, grain, horses, and army supplies of all 
sorts. Gen. Hurly, after burying his dead and caring 
for his wounded at the Monocacy, on the morning of 
the 10th took up his line of march towards Washing- 
ton, and made twenty miles that day, camping within 
four miles of Rockville. 

On Sunday afternoon, July 10th, at about three 
o'clock, the Federal forces, numbering about twelve 


hundred, passed through Rockville, closely pursued 
by the Confederate advance, consisting of a brigade 
of cavalry, numbering some sixteen hundred, under 
the command of Gen. McCausland. Of this latter 
force several hundred constituted ‘“ pressmen,” who 
scoured the adjacent farms in search of horses, which 
they appropriated “ without money and _ without 
price.” They made no distinction between citizens 
on the ground of sympathy.’ 

On Monday, the 11th, Karly resumed his march, 
and appeared before the defenses of Washington on 
the Seventh Street pike. His force at this time had 
been reduced to eight thousand infantry, one thousand 
cavalry, and forty pieces of artillery, manned by about 
seven hundred men. The rest of his cavalry force 
had been detached at Frederick on the 9th, under 
Gen. Bradley T. Johnson, with special orders from 
Gen. Lee to destroy the communication between Bal- 


‘timore and the north, threaten Baltimore, break the 


railroad and cut the telegraph wires between Balti- 
more and Washington, and thence move on Point 
Lookout, so as to attack on the morning of the 12th, 
when an attack was also to be made on the bay side, 
After releasing the prisoners, some fifteen thousand, 
Gen. Johnson was to take command of them and re- 
join Karly at Bladensburg, while that general was in 
the mean time to attack Washington and carry it by 
assault. As soon as Early’s movements in the neigh- 
borhood of Washington were disclosed, however, 
Gen. Kenly, Gen. Rawlisgs, and most of the regular 
troops engaged in the defenses of Baltimore hastened 
to Washington and manned the fortifications. 
Johnson moved his whole force to Cockeysville, and 
after destroying the bridges there he detached the 
First and Second Maryland Cavalry under Gilmor, 
and directed that officer to burn the railroad bridges 
over the Bush and Gunpowder Rivers. At Texas, 
Baltimore Co., on the line of the Northern Central 
Railway, the telegraph wires were cut and poles pulled 
down; the bridge above Cockeysville was destroyed 
and a portion of the track torn up; the Hanover 
bridge was destroyed, and two others south of the 
junction ; the bridge at Ashland was burnt and the 
telegraph wires cut. After operating with the greatest 
boldness on the north of Baltimore, the Confederates 
pushed across the country, cutting the telegraph wires 


1 The damage done in the Medley district of Montgomery 
was greater than in any other part of the county. About fif- 
teen hundred head of cattle were seized, which in some in- 
stances were paid for in Confederate money at the rate of 
twenty cents a pound. A few farmers saved some of their 
cattle by driving them into the woods. The merchants in 
Poolesville suffered heavily. 
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on the Harford and Philadelphia turnpikes. A small 
detachment came down Charles Street Avenue and 
burned the country house of Governor Bradford, five 
miles from Baltimore, with all his household furniture, 
valuable library, paintings, ete. This was done in re- 
taliation for Gen. Hunter’s destruction of Governor 
Letcher’s residence at Lexington, Va., in his move- 
ment upon Lynchburg. The main body of the Con- 
federate cavalry passed on by the Joppa road, and 
struck the Philadelphia Railroad at Magnolia Station, 
eighteen miles from Baltimore. Here they captured 


the morning express-train from Baltimore, turned the | 


passengers out, and setting fire to the cars ran the 
train back upon the bridge over the Gunpowder 
River. The burning train set fire to the bridge, 
which was much damaged. In one of the cars Maj.- 
Gen. William B. Franklin, who was going North 
from Baltimore, was recognized and taken prisoner ; 
but he afterwards escaped. The Confederates cap- 
tured a way train, which they also destroyed. In 
their movements in the neighborhood of Baltimore, 
they visited Towsontown, Reisterstown, Relay House, 
Mount Washington, Texas, Randallstown, Union 
Bridge, and other points, helping themselves to what- 
ever they fancied, especially horses. 

In a recent narrative of the Maryland campaign of 
1864, Gen. Johnson gives the following account of 
his subsequent operations: 


“While these events were taking place I was pressing in 
hot haste through Howard and Montgomery Counties. I 
reached Triadelphia about nine o’clock that night, and un- 
saddled and fed my horses and let the men get a little sleep. 

' By twelve o’clock I received information that a large force of 
Federal cavalry had gone into camp since my arrival at Brooke- 
ville, only a few miles out. I at once got ready and started to 
attack them, but on reaching the point found that they, too, 
had information of their unwelcome neighbors and had left. 
Thence [moved to Beltsville, on the railroad between Baltimore 
and Washington. There I found about one thousand cavalry 
of Wilson’s division, which had been dismounted in a recent 
raid in lower Virginia and sent North to recuperate. They 
were mounted on green horses, and we drove them, after a short 
affair, down the road towards Bladensburg. It was now the 
morning of Tuesday, the 12th. I was due that night at Point 
Lookout, the extreme southeast point of Maryland, in St. 
Mary’s County. It was physically impossible for men to make 
the ride in the time designated. I determined, however, to 
come as near it as possible. I sent an officer with a detach- 
ment to ride at speed through the country, impressing fresh 
horses all the way, and inform the people along the route that 
Iwas coming. They were unanimously my-friends, and I re- 
quested them to have their horses on the roadside, so I could 
exchange my broken-down animals for their fresh ones, and 
thus borrow them for the occasion. During the preceding day 
Thad been taking horses by flankers on each side of my column, 

and kepta supply of fresh ones at the rear of each regiment. 

As soon as a man’s horse broke down he fell out of the ranks, 
walked until the rear of his regiment came up, got a fresh 

horse, left his old one, and resumed his place. By this means 


I was enabled to march at a trot, which with a cavalry column 
is impossible for any length of time without breaking down 
horses, and broken-down horses speedily break down men. 
With fresh horses, however, I hoped to make a rapid march 
and get to Point Lookout early on the morning of the 13th. 

“After returning from the pursuit of Wilson’s cavalry, I 
turned the head of the column towards Upper Marlboro’, and 
had proceeded only a short time when I was overtaken by a 
courier from Gen. Early. He brought me orders to report at 
once to headquarters at Silver Spring, on the Seventh Street 
road. I moved down the Washington road to the Agricultural 
College, and thence along the line of the Federal pickets, 
marching all night, occasionally driving in a picket, and ex- 
pecting at any moment to be fired upon from the works, within 
range of which I was moving. I reported to Gen. Early after 
midnight and found the whole army in retreat. I was directed 
to close up the rear, with Jackson’s cavalry brigade behind 
me. We reached Rockville during the day, where Jackson was 
pushed by the Second Massachusetts Cavalry, who hung on his 
rear and rendered things very uncomfortable generally. Finding 
matters getting disagreeable, I put in a squadron of the First 
Maryland, under Capt. Wilson G. Nicholas and Lieut. Thomas 
Grew, and charged into the town, scattering our pursuers, who 
got out of the way with expedition. 
however, stuck to the houses and fences and poured in a galling 
fire. The dust was so thick that the men in their charge could 
not see the houses in front of them. The horses of Nicholas 
and Grew were killed, and their riders wounded and taken 
prisoners. As soon as this loss was discovered, I put in another 
charge and recaptured Grew, but was unable to retake Nicho- 
las, whom they had mounted on a spare horse and run off the 
field. 

“During the rest of the 13th our pursuers treated us with 
more respect. All night long we marched and stopped, and 
stopped and marched, with that terrible tedious delay and iter- 
ation so wearing to men and horses, and it was not until Thurs- 
day, the 14th, we reached Poolesville. Here we were obliged to 
stand and keep back the pursuit while the infantry and artil- 
lery were passing over the Potomac. I got my artillery in po- 
sition and deployed a strong skirmish-line in front of Pooles- 
ville, and checked the enemy for several hours. At last, in the 
afternoon, a wide line of skirmishers could be seen stretching 
far beyond each end of those we had been engaged with, and 
which moved steadily forward with a steady alignment very 
unusual for dismounted cavalry. I sent for Gen. Ransom to 
come up to my position, that the infantry had arrived, and that 
it was about time for the cavalry to leave. He soon joined me, 
and while we were looking at the advancing line through our 
glasses, which showed their cartridge-boxes and canteens 
plainly, puff! puff! puff! went their fire all along the line. 
There was no mistaking the sound. The swish of the minié- 
ball was so clear and so evident that it could not possibly come 
from carbines. We held on nevertheless, making a great show 
with the artillery and repeated attempts to charge them with 
cavalry, so that we delayed them until supports could deploy. 

“By this time, however, the enemy had become far advanced, 
and having been notified that everything, including my own 
ordnance and baggage-train, had crossed, I withdrew comfort- 
ably and got into Virginia about sundown. We had been 
marching, working, and fighting from daylight, July 9th, until 
sundown, July 14th, four days and a half, or about one hundred 
and eight hours. We had unsaddled only twice during that 
time, with a halt of from four to five hours each time, making 
nearly one hundred hours of marching. We had isolated Bal- 
timore from the North and cut off Washington from the United 
States, having made a circuit from Frederick to Cockeysville 


Their dismounted men, 
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to the east, to Beltsville on the south, and through Rockville 


and Poolesville towards the west. We had failed in the main 


object of the expedition, which was to relieve the prisoners at | 


Point Lookout, convert them into a new army, capture Wash- 
ington, establish our communications across the Potomae by 
Manassas Junction with Gordonsville and Richmond, and by 
making this a new base of operations force Grant to let go his 


hold and come to the rescue of Pennsylvania. I have always 


considered the movement one the audacity of which was its 
safety, and that no higher military skill was displayed on 
either side than that shown by Gen. Early in this daring at- 
tempt to surprise the capital of his enemy with so small a 
force.” 


Early had arranged all his plans for an assault upon 
the defenses of Washington at daylight on the 12th, 
but during the night received a dispatch from Gen. 
Johnson informing him that the Sixth and Nine- 
teenth Federal Corps had reached Baltimore some 
time before and were moving to the defense of Wash- 
ington. 
plated assault, and as soon as it was light he rode to 
the front and found the fortifications lined with troops 
in every direction. He therefore abandoned his de- 
sign, and, as has already been stated, immediately 
sent an order to Gen. Johnson to join him without 
delay, which he did early the next morning at the 
house of Francis P. Blair, Sr., Silver Springs, Mont- 
gomery Co. 

During Gen. Early’s absence from Virginia, Gen. 
Hunter had been plundering, burning, and laying 
waste, in his usual style of warfare, without check. 
The Federal troops had also burned and devastated 
towns and villages in other parts of the South, and, 
as far as could be seen, public sentiment at the North 
approved this mode of conducting the war. Gen. 
Karly therefore determined to follow these examples 
by way of retaliation. Chambersburg, 
vania, was selected for the sacrifice, and thither Gen. 
McCausland was ordered to proceed with his cavalry 
brigade and that of Gen. Bradley T. Johnson and 


a battery of four guns, and demand of the municipal | 


authorities the sum of one hundred thousand dollars 
in gold, or five hundred thousand dollars in United 
States currency, as a compensation for the wanton 
outrages of Gen. Hunter in the Valley of Virginia, 
and in default of payment to lay the town in ashes. 
On the 29th of July, McCausland crossed the Poto- 
mac near Clear Spring, above Williamsport, while 
Vaughan drove a cavalry force from Williamsport and 
entered Hagerstown, where he captured and destroyed 
a train of cars loaded with supplies. Several infantry 
divisions also crossed the Potomac at Shepherdstown, 
and took positions at Sharpsburg, to be within sup- 
porting distance. On the 30th of July, McCausland 
reached Chambersburg, and made the demand as di- 


' 


This caused Gen. Harly to defer his contem- | 


in Pennsyl- 


| 
| 


| rected. 


Tt was not complied with, and the greater 
part of the town was burned. | 

McCausland then moved in the direction of Cum- 
berland, but finding it defended by a force under Gen. 
Kelley, after a slight skirmish at Folck’s Mill, about 
two miles from the town, withdrew towards Hamp- 
shire County, Va., and crossed the Potomac near the 
mouth of the South Branch. He then moved to 
Moorefield, in Hardy County, where he was overtaken 
by Gen. Averill, who had been in pursuit since he 
left Chambersburg, and his entire command was 
routed and his four pieces of artillery captured. The 
remnants of the command finally made their way to 
Mount Jackson in great disorder.’ 

On Saturday, August 6th, business was still sus- 
pended in Cumberland, and a feverish uncertainty 
pervaded the public mind as to the whereabouts and 
intentions of the Confederates. Official information 
told, however, that the force which attacked New 
Creek was retreating towards Moorefield, pursued by 
the Federals. 

The railroad west was intact, trains running regu- 
larly, and in a day or two trains were expected to run 
east to Hancock, the road having sustained no dam- 
age this side of Sleepy Creek. The residents in the 
neighborhood of Flintstone had had another scare, 
caused by a report that the Confederates had again 
made their appearance at Green Spring, but the new- 
comers proved to be Federals. 

On Sunday, the 7th, the city wore its usual Sab- 
bath sedateness. The war rumors were numerous. 
One placed Gen. Breckenridge in strong force at 
Romney, while a contradictory report said Averill 
was there; another said Breckenridge was making for 
Beverly, W. Va.; another asserted that Harly had 
crossed the Potomac and established his headquarters 
at Hagerstown. On Sunday night a detachment of 
Averill’s and DeFoe’s cavalry reached Cumberland 
from Hancock, bringing fifteen Confederate prisoners. 
On Monday, the 8th, a new excitement seemed to 
have possessed a portion of the citizens, who packed 
up and sent off their goods, under the stimulus of a 
report that the Confederates had again entered Mary- 
land. 

Monday afternoon the One Hundred and Fifty- 
second Ohio Regiment, Col. Putnam, paraded the 


1 When it was known that McCausland was approaching 
Cumberland the citizens made determined preparations for 
defense. Gen. Kelley’s force was a small one, composed of @ 
few regulars and some hundred-day men from Ohio. A meet- 
ing of the citizens was held at the market-house, and three com- 
panies were organized on the spot, under Gen. C. M. Thruston, 
and were united with the command of Gen. Kelley. 
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streets, and in the evening a meeting of the citizens 

was held to make preparations for a demonstration of 

gratitude to the military for their noble and successful 

defense of the city on Monday, the 1st, Gen. Kelley | 
having, in compliance with the request of the mass- | 
meeting, designated Thursday as a convenient time 

for a street parade. 

On Tuesday, August 9th, the city was unusually 
quiet, but some of the merchants continued to ship 
their goods, feeling that Cumberland was even then 
a very unsafe place. A train that day went east, 
loaded with lumber, workmen, and a guard, with a 
view to repair, bridges, ete., along the line. The citi- 
zens were greatly elated at the confirmation of the 
rout of McCausland’s and Bradley 'T. Johnson's forces 
by Gen. Averill, and the recapture of horses and a 
large amount of plunder, and were likewise pleased 
that Gen. Sheridan had been placed in command of 
the division of the country embracing the departments 
of West Virginia and Susquehanna and the Middle 
Department. 

Thursday, August 11th, was a day of jubilee in 
Cumberland. Assurances the day before by tele- 
graph that the Confederates Jhad all left Maryland 
allayed considerably the fears of the business men, 
some of whom began to bring back their goods. 
Flags floated in all directions, and preparations were 
going on for the grand demonstration of thanks to 
the military, Gen. Kelley having appointed a parade 
for the afternoon, at the request of the citizens 
through their town-meeting held on the 5th. 

According to the programme, the troops stationed at 
the post, and who participated in the late defense of 
the city, were drawn up in line on the old race- 
ground. Gen. Kelley having arrived on the ground, 
the review took place, in which the citizen-sol- 
diers were assigned their position. After passing 
in review they resumed their position in line; the 
column was then brought into close column, and the 
thanks of the people of Cumberland tendered to the 
brave defenders.’ 

In consequence of the sympathy displayed by certain 
persons in Frederick County towards the command of 
Gen. Harly and his troops, Gen. Hunter issued the fol- 
lowing characteristic order: 


“ HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT WESTERN VIRGINIA, 
“Harper’s Ferry, July 18, 1864. 
“Mas. Joun I. Yevnorr, First Maryland P. H. B. Infantry, | 
Commanding officer, Frederick, Md. : 
“Masor,— Your communication of this date relating to 
persons in Frederick City, Md., having ‘pointed out to the 
rebels during their late raid the property of Union citizens, and 


1 Lowdermilk’s ‘History of Cumberland.” 


otherwise manifested their sympathy with the enemy,’ has been 
submitted to the major-general commanding the department. 

“Tn reply he directs that you arrest at once all persons who 
are known by Union citizens to have given such information, 
and to send them, with their families, to this place under suit- 
able guard, that the males may be sent to the military prison 
at Wheeling, W. Va., and their families beyond our lines South, 
You will seize their houses, to be used for hospitals, govern- 
ment offices, and store- houses, and for government purposes gen- 
erally. Their furniture you will have sold at public auction 
for the benefit of Union citizens of the town who are known to 
have suffered loss of property from information given by these 
persons. 

“ The major-general commanding further directs that all male 
secessionists in Frederick, with their families, must be sent here 
at once. You will make the same disposition of their houses 
and furniture as has been directed already in this letter for the 
houses and furniture of those who gave information as to the 
property of Union men. 

“T am, major, very respectfully, 
“Your obedient servant, 
«PP, G. Brer, 
“ Assistant Adjutant-General.” 


“To prevent infliction of such punishment as is specified in 
the above order, it is ordered that every male citizen of this 
town, and that portion of Frederick County lying within the 
limits of the department of West Virginia, shall appear at this 
office between the hours of eight o’clock a.m. and five o’clock 
p.M., beginning on the 25th day of July, 1864, and ending on the 
30th day of July, 1864, and subscribe to an oath of allegiance 
to the government of the United States. In default of thus ap- 
pearing and swearing allegiance to the national government, 
all persons thus failing will be regarded as secessionists and 
treated as directed in the above order. 

“Joun I. Yevuort, 
“ Major Commanding Post and Provost-Marshal.” 


In pursuance of this order many of the most re- 
spectable citizens of Frederick County, male and 
female, were seized and imprisoned or driven from 
their homes and sent within the Confederate lines. 

It having been alleged that the Confederates dur- 
ing their invasion of the State had destroyed the 
barn of one Thomas Harris, Gen. Wallace assessed 
the following persons residing in the Liberty District, 
Frederick County, for the amounts set opposite their 
respective names to indemnify him for his loss : 


SAME! POALTOrtwctcp-vescesscsscctrscevnsbsccece $1296.30 
William Hobbs. 1037.04 
Anthony Kimmel 518.52 
Luther Welch...... 388.89 
Thornton Pool.......... 388.89 
Dr. G. R. Sappington.. 194.45 
Jesse Devilbiss......... 194.45 
Henry Clary.... 259.26 
George Gaither. 259.26 
Jobn D. Gaither.. 194.45 
Cc. A. Lawrence 259.26 
C. W. Dorsey. 259.26 
Thomas G. Ma 194.45 
William G. Wilson 129.63 
Jobn P. Devilbiss 324.08 
Milton Carter........ 129.63 
Dr. Thomas W. Simpson 64.82 
Joseph Smith...........-. 64.82 
Henry A. Peddicord.. 64.82 

i 64.82 


Hamilton Lindsay..........+seeeeeeee reese ees 
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Dobn G. NoOrris........cc0ecccevereeceescnees ens $129.63 
Thomas H. Hammond ~ 194.45 
D. V. Hammond. ...... 129.63 
R. Emory Simmons. 64.82 
Tumes H. Stecle......cccsceeesesceeeeecoseecees 194.45 


With McCausland’s raid hostile operations in West- 
ern Maryland virtually ceased, and with the exception 
of a brilliant dash by the Confederates into Cumber- 


land in the winter of 1865, little more of military | 


importance -occurred in that section during the re- 
mainder of the war. 

After the death of Capt. John Hanson MeNeill, 
mortally wounded near Mount Jackson bridge, in the 


Valley of Virginia, Oct. 4, 1864, in a charge on a | 


company of the Twelfth Pennsylvania Cavalry, his 
son Jesse, first lieutenant of the company, determined 
to capture Maj.-Gens. Crook and Kelley, then in com- 
mand of the Federal forces at Cumberland. 

8. S. Lynn, a native of the place, baving previously 
penetrated into the very heart of the city on four dif: 
ferent occasions, obtained thorough information as to 
the number of troops in Cumberland, the location of 
the various headquarters, pickets, etc., and reported to 
Maj. Harry Gilmor, stationed at Moorefield, W. Va. 
John B. Fay and C. Ritchie Hallar, a young Missou- 
rian, were sent by McNeill to procure similar infor- 
mation, which they obtained through George Stanton, 
in the employ of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
Company. With this fund of knowledge they re- 
turned and reported the facts to Lieut McNeill. The 
command, then in camp ten miles north of Moorefield, 
was ordered about noon on the 21st of February, 


1865, to march rapidly towards Cumberland, a distance | 


of fifty miles. Crossing the South Branch of the Po- 
tomac near Romney, and feeding their horses at the 
house of Boss Herrod, a farmer, the command crossed 
Middle Ridge and struck the Nobley Mountain road 
at its base, and crossed the mountain to the North 
Branch of the Potomac at a point five miles from 
Cumberland. 
within pistol-range of a cavalry picket. A portion of 
the command, composed of Lieut. McNeill, Fay, Lynn, 
Vandiver, Kuykendall, Dailey, and Nichols, went to 


Here the command was halted almost 


the house of S. D. Brady, where a consultation was | 


held. Here it is alleged McNeill’s courage failed him, 
and he proposed to capture the pickets and return, and 
gave as a reason that he was afraid it was too late to 
do more than this before daylicht. 

Fay and Lynn vehemently opposed this, and the 
command was speedily pushed forward again. Lynn 
here took the advance alone, with the advance-guard 
in hailing distance in his rear. Just below the three- 
mile water-station on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad | 
the first cavalry picket post, composed of three men, was 


| encountered. “ Halt! Who comes there?” “Friend, 
| without the countersign, bearing important dispatches 
| to Gen. Kelley,” was Lyun’s response. ‘‘ Dismount, 
| advance, and give the countersign.’’ The words hardly 
| escaped the sentinel’s lips before Lynn dashed by the 
| astonished picket and reined up where the two in re- 
"serve were quietly sleeping, who were ordered to sur- 
render, which they promptly did. Putting a pistol in 
each boot, the prisoners were halted in the road until 
the command came up. A pistol-shot fired by McNeill 
| at the first sentinel passed had but one meaning, which 
| was to retrace their steps; and again the proposition 
was made, and as promptly repelled by Fay and Lynn. 
| With one voice the whole sixty-five men, composed of 
Marylanders and Virginians, whispered, ‘‘ Go ahead; 
we will follow.” At this juncture the command vir- 
tually devolved on Fay and Lynn, and the command 
Lynn 4gain placed himself in 


was ordered forward. 
the advance, and at the junction of the river road and 
the old pike the second picket post was encountered. 
Again rang out on the frosty air, ‘‘ Halt! Who comes 
there?” ‘Friend, with the countersign.” ‘“ Dis- 
mount, advance, and give the countersign,” demanded 
the sentinel on duty. .The countersign having been 
obtained from the three first pickets, Lynn dismounted, 
and leading his horse walked to the sentinel and whis- 
pered ‘ Bull’s Gap” in his ear. ‘ All right,” replied 
the sentinel. Lynn then ordered the advance forward, 
and quickly the astonished infantry pickets, six in 
number, were ordered to surrender, which summons 
they promptly obeyed, and trying the ramrod in each 
| barrel of the guns, it was discovered that every gun 
| was empty, and that the hammer of the pistol of the 
first sentinel could not be raised. The guns were 
placed on the comfortable log fire burning in front of 
their quarters and destroyed, and the command again 
ordered forward. 


° 
Lynn here overheard a conversation between Mc- 
| Neill, Kuykendall, and Vandiver, placing the former 
| in command of a party of ten men to secure Gen. 
Kelley, and the latter, with ten men, to secure Gen. 
Crook, the previous arrangement being that Lynn 
| was to capture Kelley, and Fay, Crook, a compensation 

for services rendered as scouts. Lynn communicated 
_ these facts to Fay, who was so incensed at the duplicity 
| practiced that he simply remarked, “I can stand it 
| if he can.” 


| Passing down Green Street, a company of regulars 
| were passed who were encamped in an old brick house 
_on the Potomac, near the present water-works. As 
| the command moved forward an interchange of words 

| passed as to the state of the weather, their destination, 
| ete. Reaching the iron bridge across Will’s Creek, 
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Lynn selected John Duiley, Charles Nichols, and 
Charlyle to accompany him on foot up Baltimore 
Street. Their horses were led by friends in the com- 
mand, and hurrying ahead of the command, Lynn 
and his followers hastened to the St. Nicholas Hotel. 

Leaving the men at the steps of Alpheus Beall’s, 
he went alone to the hotel. Here he saw an orderly 
sergeant leaning against the railing at the entrance 
of the house. Across George’s Street he also dis- 
covered the sentinel pacing his beat in front of Gen. 
Keiley’s headquarters at the old Barnum House. How 
to capture the sergeant without being observed by 
the sentinel was the question to solve. The thought 
then flashed into his mind that the advance of the 
column would naturally attract the sergeant’s atten- 
tion, and he would advance to the curbstone to ask 
questions, ete. So Lynn walked to the curb and 
awaited results. Soon the tramp of horses was heard, 
and the sergeant took up his position alongside of 
Lynn, who, placing his left hand on his shoulder, cov- 
ered him with his pistol and ordered him to surren- 
der, which he did by saying, “I have no arms.” 
Lynn told him to lead him to Kelley’s room, and being 
joined by his companions, they proceeded across the 
street, walked up to the sentinel, disarmed him, and 
entered the hall leading to the general’s room. As- 
cending the stairway and reaching the top, the ser- 
geant said, ‘‘ Through this door you will enter Adju- 
tant Thayer Melvin’s room, and through a door in his 
room you will enter the general’s.” Lynn opened 
the door, and to the left lay the sleeping form of the 
adjutant. Stepping to his bedside, Lynn caught him 
by the shoulder, raised him up, and ordered him to 
speedily dress, that he was a prisoner in the hands of 
the Confederates. A guard was left with him, and 
Lynn then entered the general’s room, and found 
him sound asleep. Rousing him in like manner, 
the general indignantly demanded what he wanted. 
Lynn then introduced himself, and taking in the situ- 
ation the general made a hasty toilet, and the two 
were guarded to the pavement below, where both were 
mounted up behind some of the men. 

Meantime a similar scene was being enacted at the 
Revere House, where General Crook was sleeping in 
fancied security. James Dailey sent word that he had 
secured Gen. Crook, soon joined the command, drawn 
up in line in front of the old Barnum Hotel, and the 
command was ordered to retrace their steps down Bal- 
timore Street. Lynn mounted his horse and rode 
rapidly down the street to the stables near the bridge, 
where the staff horses were quartered. Riding into 
the yard he secured the sentinel guarding the stables, 
and calling to the men, they secured eight of the 


finest horses, among them Gen. Kelley’s horse ‘ Phil- 
ippi.’ Taking the tow-path, they encountered about 
twenty pickets stationed at the dam, whom they cap- 
tured, throwing their arms into the river. Reaching 
Wiley’s Ford, three miles below town, they were 
halted by another picket, who was stationed behind a 
stone wall leading to the bridge across the canal. The 
fourth time the sentinel called upon the retreating 
Confederates to halt he called to the sergeant of the 
guard, and said, ‘ Sergeant, I have halted four times ; 
they won’t stop ; I am going to shoot.” The sergeant 
then stepped forward and said, ‘Who are you?” 
“Gen. Crook’s body-guard on a scout; in a hurry; 
‘rebs’ near town.” The sergeant replied, “ All right ; 
go ahead and give them hell.” Passing quickly under 
the bridge and across the river, orders were given to 
keep well closed up, and a guard placed in the rear to 
prevent straggling. Shortly after the departure the 
alarm was given and a company of mounted men went 
in pursuit. The fugitives were overtaken near Romney, 
and a skirmish foliowed, but the prisoners were beyond 
recapture. Taking the old Trough Hollow road, the 
command soon came in sight of Moorefield, where 
they had hoped to exhibit the prisoners to the people 
Their 
attention being attracted across the river, it was soon 
discovered that a force had been sent from New Creek 
to intercept them and, if possible, recapture the gen- 
erals. Lynn was ordered to the ford at the river to 
hold them in check until the command, by a flank 
movement to the left, gained the mountain and left 
Moorefield far to the right. The Federals drove 
Lynn and his men, who kept the road, before them 


of that hospitable town and procure supplies. 


to Moorefield, aud thus the recapture of the generals 
was frustrated. This event caused much excitement 
throughout the country, and was commented upon 
largely in every direction. The captured officers were 
sent to Richmond, and shortly afterwards exchanged.’ 

The capture of Gens. Crook and Kelley was one of 
On the 3d of April, 
1865, Gen. Lee’s lines at Petersburg were broken, 
and on the 9th the remnant of the Confederate army 
was surrendered to Gen. Grant at Appomattox Court- 


the last exploits of the war. 


House. Five days after the surrender of Lee the 
country was shocked by the intelligence of the assas- 
sination of President Lincoln and the attempted mur- 
der of members of his cabinet. The news was re- 
ceived in Western Maryland, as it was throughout 
the land, with a universal feeling of regret and indig- 
pation, and men of all parties joined heartily in de- 


ploring the untimely end of the Chief Magistrate of 
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the nation, and in denouncing the crime of which he | Gen. John Woolley, United States Volunteers, provost- 


was the victim. 

The excited state of feeling growing out of the 
assassination of the President and the return of Con- 
federate paroled prisoners led in Baltimore and else- 
where to intemperate measures, and it was therefore 
considered desirable to define the legal status and 
rights of those who had recently been serving in the 
armies of the Confederacy. At the request of the 
War Department, Attorney-General Speed, on the 
24th of April, 1865, gave an opinion in regard to 
certain paroled Confederate prisoners whose homes 
before the war had been in the States north of the 
Potomac. By the terms of the agreement entered 
into by Gens. Grant and Lee, all the officers and men 
of Lee’s army were to be allowed to return to their 
homes, and were not to be disturbed by the United 
State authorities so long as they observed their parole 
and the laws in force at the place of their residence. 

Attorney-General Speed, however, held that this 
agreement did not apply to Confederate soldiers from 
Maryland and other States north of the Potomac, and 
in accordance with this opinion Maj.-Gen. Wallace 
issued an order directing the commanding officers and 
provost-marshals in the Middle Department to arrest 
and hold in confinement all Confederate officers, sol- 
diers, and citizens who had returned to their former 
homes to await exchange, and to report each case to 
headquarters for such disposition as might be directed 
by the government at Washington. In accordance 
with this order a large number of ex-Confederates 
were arrested “for coming into this department with- 
out authority,” and upon taking the oath of allegiance 
were sent North, where they were tolerated. On the 
18th of July, 1865, Gen. Winfield S. Hancock as- 
sumed command of the Middle Department, embracing 
the States of West Virginia, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
and Maryland, excepting the counties of Anne Arun- 
del, Prince George, Calvert, Charles, and St. Mary’s. 
On the 2d of August, Gen. Hancock issued an order 
requiring “ paroled prisoners of the late rebel armies 
who have not been pardoned by the President of the 


United States,” upon arriving within the limits of the 


department, to report their presence and residence im- 


mediately to the nearest provost-marshal and register | 


their names, and announcing that paroled prisoners 
non-residents of the department would not be allowed 
to remain in it without the sanction of the depart- 
ment commander or higher authority. 

On the 12th of January, 1866, another military 


order was issued, in which it was announced that,— | 


“The provost-marshal’s office will cease to exist in 
this command on the 31st of January. Brevet Brig.- 


marshal, will take measures to close the books and 
records pertaining to his office upon that date, and 
turn them over to the adjutant-general of the depart- 
ment.” In accordance with this order all the books, 
papers, and records of the office of the provost-mar- 
shal-general of the Middle Department of the Highth 
Army Corps were turned over on the 31st of Janu- 
ary, 1866, to Adam H. King, brevet colonel, adjutant- 
general of the Middle Military Department. The 
closing of the provost-marshal’s department in Balti- 
more closed the reign of the military commanders in 
Maryland. President Johnson had, on June 23, 
1865, rescinded the blockade proclamations issued 
April 15 and 17, 1861; on Aug. 29, 1865, he had 
removed further restrictions, and on the Ist of De- 
cember following he annulled the suspension of the 
writ of habeas corpus, and finally, on the 2d of April, 
1866, formally announced by proclamation that the 
Rebellion had ended. 


CHA. PATE Xo Vi 


RECORD OF MARYLAND VOLUNTEERS IN THE 
UNION ARMY IN THE WAR OF 1861-65. 


General Statistics.—From the beginning to the 
close of the late civil strife the number of organiza- 
tions put into the service of the United States by the 
State of Maryland was three regiments, two battalions, 
and one independent company of cavalry, six bat- 
teries of light artillery, and nineteen regiments and 
one independent company of infantry. There were 
also three incomplete regiments,—viz. : the Baltimore 
(or Dix) Light Infantry, Fourth Potomac Home 
Brigade, and the original Fourth Infantry, or German 
Riflemen,—which having failed to perfect an organi- 
zation were consolidated with other commands. 

This entire force, with the respective original com- 
manders and the term of service for which mustered, 
is thus enumerated : 


Three Years. 


First Cavalry, Col. Andrew G. Miller. 

First Cavalry (Potomac Home Brigade), Col. Henry A. Cole. 
Third Cavalry (Bradford Dragoons), Col. C. Carroll ‘Levis. 
Purnell Legion Cavalry (three companies), Capts. Robert E. 


| Duvall, Thomas H. Watkins, and Theodore Clayton. 


Independent Company Cavalry, Capt. G. W. P. Smith. 
Battery A, Light Artillery, Capt. John W. Wolcott. 
Battery B, Light Artillery, Capt. Alonzo Snow. 

Battery D, Light Artillery, Capt. John M. Bruce, 
Baltimore Battery Light Artillery, Capt. F. W. Alexander. 
First Infantry, Col. John R. Kenly. 
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1¥irst Infantry (Potomac Home Brigade), Col. William P. 
Maulsby. 


First Infantry (Eastern Shore), Col. James Wallace. 

Second Infantry, Col. John Sommer. 

Second Infantry (Potomac Home Brigade), Col. Thos. Jobns. 

Second Infantry (Eastern Shore), Col. Edward Wilkins. 

Third Infantry, Cel. John C. McConnell. 

Third Infantry (Potomac Home Brigade), Col. S. W. Downey. 

2 Fourth Infantry (German Rifles), Capt. Joseph M. Suds- 
burg. 

Fourth Infantry, Col. W. J. L. Nicodemus. 

2 Fourth Infantry (Potomac Home Brigade) Lieut.-Col. Geo. 
R. Kennis. 

Fifth Infantry (Public Guard Regiment), Col. W. Louis 
Schley. 

Sixth Infantry, Col. George R. Howard. 

Seventh Infantry, Col. Edwin H. Webster. 

Highth Infantry, Col. Andrew W. Denison. 

Purnell Legion Infantry, Col. William H. Purnell. 

2 Dix Light Infantry, Lieut.-Col. Thomas B. Allard. 


Independent Company Infantry Patepero Guards), Capt. T. 
8. McGowan. 


One Year. 
Eleventh Infantry, Col. John G@. Johannes. 
Six Months. 


Second Cavalry (battalion), Capt. W. F. Bragg. 
Battery A, Light Artillery (Junior Artillery), Capt. John M. 
Bruce. 


Battery B, Light Artillery (Eagle Artillery), Capt. Joseph 
H. Audoun. 


Ninth Infantry, Col. Benjamin L. Simpson. 
Tenth Infantry, Col. William H. Revere, Jr. 
One Hundred Days. 


Eleventh Infantry, Col. William T. Landstreet. 
Twelfth Infantry, Lieut.-Col. John L. Bishop. 


In the foregoing commands, as original members or 
as recruits, there was, according to the records of the 
provost-marshal-general’s office, an aggregate of thirty- 
seven thousand nine hundred and twenty men. In 
addition to these there were eight thousand seven hun- 
dred and eighteen colored soldiers recruited in the 
State, making a total of forty-six thousand six hun- 
dred and thirty-eight. These figures of course do 
not include the men who enlisted in the navy and 
marine troops, nor those who paid commutation 
money and were thereby exempted from service. Of 


the former class there were two thousand two hundred 
a | 
and seventeen, and of the latter three thousand six | 


hundred and seventy-eight. The enlistments in the 
naval service and marine corps, added to the military 
force, gives a grand aggregate of forty-eight thousand 
eight hundred and fifty-five men furnished by the 
State. 

The number of veterans who re-enlisted at the ex- 
piration of their first term of service was two thou- 
sand five hundred and eighty-one. 


1 Designation changed to Thirteenth Infantry, April 8, 1865. 
2 Failed to complete its organization. 


The Fourth, Seventh, Ninth, Nineteenth, Thirtieth, 
and Thirty-ninth United States Colored Infantry Regi- 
ments and Battery B of the Second Light Artillery 
were wholly recruited in Maryland. Besides these, 
many men enlisted in the State were assigned to regi- 
ments raised elsewhere. The regiments thus receiving 
recruits from Maryland were the First and Second 
Cavalry, First, Second, Sixth, Eighth, Tenth, Twenty- 
third, Twenty-eighth, Twenty-ninth, Thirty-first, 
Thirty-sixth, Thirty-eighth, Forty-first, Forty-fourth, 
Forty-fifth, One Hundred and Second, One Hundred 
and Ninth, One Hundred and Fourteenth, One Hun- 
dred and Fifteenth, and One Hundred and Sixteenth 
Infantry. In the Twenty-eighth, Twenty-ninth, and 
Thirty-eighth Regiments Maryland was largely repre- 
sented. 

These organizations were mustered directly into the 
service of the United States, and were commanded by 
officers acting under the authority of the general 
government, and not of any particular State. But few 
Marylanders held commissions in this branch of the 
service. 

The credits allowed for men furnished under the 
different calls were as follows: 


Under the call of— 
May 3, 1861, and calls under acts approved July 22 


and 25, 1861, for three years’ service...... siege ssvenesens 9,355 
July 2, 1862, for three years............. 3,586 
June 15, 1863, for six months.. 1,615 
Oct. 17, 1863, for three years .. 6,244 
March 14, 1864, for three years.. 9,365 
April 22, 1864, for one hundred day 1,297 
July 18, 1864, for one, two, or three years. 10,235 
Dec. 19, 1864, for one, two, or three years...... 4,941 
Sailors and marines not credited to specific. calls.. 2,217 

AGgregate..s.c.ssececcssreccearccccececcesscenscecs coscesese 48,855 


Of this number, forty-four thousand nine hundred 
and seventy-three were volunteers, one thousand four 
hundred and twenty-six drafted men, and two thou- 
sand four hundred and fifty-six substitutes. 

Reduced to a three years’ standard, this force aggre- 
gated forty-one thousand two hundred and seventy- 
five. 

The casualties by death and discharges for disabil- 
ity on account of wounds or disease contracted in 
service among the white soldiers were as follows: 


Officers. Men. 
Killed or died of wounds received in action 45 685 
Died of disease or other Causes.......se02 sereee 32 1147 
Discharged for disability.......seeseere cesses ceeeeeees 165 1224 


Among the enlisted men of colored troops, compos- 
ing the six regiments of infantry and one battery of 
artillery, organized exclusively in Maryland, the casu- 
alties in battle were 193 killed or died of wounds and 
868 wounded. 
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Battle List.’ 


Aldie, Va., June 19, 1863, First Cavalry. 

Alpine Depot, Va., Jan. 4, 1862, First Cavalry. 

Amissville, Va., Oct. 12, 1863, First Cavalry. 

Antietam, Md., Sept. 17, 1862, Batteries A and B, Light Artil- 
lery; Second, Third, Fifth, and Purnell Legion Infantry. 

Antietam, Md., Aug. 5, 1864, First Potomae Home Brigade 
Cavalry. : 

Antietam Iron-Works, Md., Aug. 27, 1861, First and Third In- 
fantry. 

Appomattox, Va., April 9, 1865, First Cavalry; First, Second, 
Fourth, Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth Infantry. 

Ashby’s Gap, Va., 1863, Cole’s Cavalry. 

Ashby’s Gap, Va., July 19, 1864, First Potomac Home Brigade 
Cavalry. 

Auburn Mills, Va., Oct. 14, 1863, First Cavalry. 

Back Creek, Va., Dec. 6, 1861, Third Infantry. 

Ball’s Bluff, Md., Oct. 21, 1861, First Cavalry. 

Bath, Va., Jan. 4, 1862, First Cavalry. 

Benevola, Md., July 10, 1863, First Cavalry. 

Bermuda Hundred, Va., June 17, 1864, First Cavalry. 

Berryville, Va., Dec. 3, 1862, Cole’s Cavalry. 

Berryville, Va., June 13, 1863, Baltimore Battery Light Artil- 
lery ; Sixth Infantry. 
Berryville, Va., Aug. 13, 1864, First Potomac Home Brigade 
Infantry and Third Potomac Home Brigade Infantry. 
Berryville, Va., Sept. 3, 1864, Second Eastern Shore Infantry. 
Bethesda Church, Va., May 31 and June 1, 1864, First, Fourth, 
Seventh, Eighth, and Purnell Legion Infantry. 

Beverly Ford, Va., Aug. 20 and 21, 1862, Third Infantry. 

Beverly Ford, Va., June 9, 1863, First Cavalry. 

Blain’s Cross-Roads, Tenn., Dee. 17, 1863, Second Infantry. 

Bloomery Gap, Va., Feb. 14, 1862, First Cavalry and Fiery’s 
company of cavalry. 

Bloomfield, Va., —, 1863, Cole’s Cavalry. 

Blue’s House, Va., Aug. 26, 1861, Second Potomac Home Bri- 
gade Infantry. 

Blue Springs, Tenn., Oct. 10, 1863, Second Infantry. 

Boiasieux House, Va., Oct. 5, 1864, Second Infantry. 

Bolivar Heights, Va., Sept. 14, 1862, Third Potomac Home 
Brigade Infantry. 

Bolivar Heights, Va., Aug. 6, 1864, Third Potomac Home 
Brigade Infantry. 

Boonsboro’, Md., Sept. 7, 1862, First Cavalry. 

Brandy Station, Va., June 9, 1863, First Cavalry. 

Brandy Station, Va., Nov. 8, 1863, Sixth Infantry. 

Bristoe Station, Va., Oct. 14, 1863, First Cavalry. 


Brownsville, Md., ———, 1864, First Potomac Home Brigade 
Cavalry. 

Buchanan, Va., June 14, 1864, First Potomac Home Brigade 
Cavalry. . 


Bull Run, Va., Aug. 30, 1862, First Cavalry; Second Infantry. 

Bunker Hill, Va., March 5, 1862, Cole’s Cavalry. 

Burgess’ Mills, Va., April 3, 1865, First Cavalry. 

Burlington, Va., Nov. 16, 1863, Second Potomac Home Brigade 
Infantry. 

Campbell’s Station, Tenn., Nov. 16, 1863, Second Infantry. 


1 In the compilation of this summary of battles, ete., it was 
found impracticable in many instances to designate with exacti- 
tude the particular companies or detachments where such only 
were engaged, therefore the whole command has uniformly 
been given credit for the action. Wherever practicable the 
preceding chapters on the civil war have particularized the 
portions actually brought into collision with the Confederates. 


Cape Charles, Va., , 1863, A, Purnell Cavalry. 

Catlett’s Station, Va., Aug. 22, 1862, Purnell Legion Infantry, 

Catoctin Creek, Md., June 17, 1863, Cole’s Cavalry. 

Catoctin Mountain, Va., Sept. 14, 1863, Cole’s Cavalry. 

Cedar Creek, Va, Oct. 19, 1864, Sixth Infantry. 

Cedar Mountain, Va., Aug. 9, 1862, First Cavalry: Third In- 
fantry. 

Centreville, Va., Aug. 28, 1862, First Cavalry. 

Chaffin’s Farm, or New Market Road, Va., Sept. 29, 1864, First 
Cavalry. 

Chambersburg, Pa., July 30, 1864, Patapsco Guards. 

Chancellorsville, Va., May 1-5, 1863, Third Infantry. 

Chantilly, Va., Sept. 1, 1862, First Cavalry ; Second Infantry. 

Chapel House, Va., Oct. 1-3, 1864, B and C, Purnell Cavalry; 
First, Fourth, Seventh, Highth, and Purnell Legion In- 
fantry. 

Charles City Road, or Fair Oaks, Va., Oct. 27, 1864, First Cay- 
alry ; Fifth Infantry. 

Charlestown, Va., May 28, 1862, First Cavalry and Cole’s Cay- 
alry. 

Charlestown, Va., Nov. 14, 1862, Cole’s Cavalry. 

Charlestown, Va., Dee. 2, 1862, Cole’s Cavalry. 

Charlestown, Va., Dec. 5, 1862, Cole’s Cavalry. 

Charlestown, Va., Oct. 18, 1863, Cole’s Cavalry; First Potomac 
Home Brigade, Second Potomac Home Brigade, and Ninth 
Infantry. 

Charlestown, Va., Aug. 9, 1864, Third Potomac Home Brigade 
Infantry. 

Charlestown, Va., Aug. 22, 1864, First Potomac Home Brigade 
Cavalry. 

Charlestown, Va., Aug. 26, 1864, Sixth Infantry. 

Cherry Run, Md., Dec. 25, 1861, First Infantry. 

Clark’s Mountain, Va., Aug. 18, 1862, Second Infantry. 

Cold Harbor, Va., June 2-5, 1864, First, Second, Third, Fourth, 
Sixth, Seventh, Eighth, and Purnell Legion Infantry. 

Corbin’s Cross-Roads, Va., Nov. 10, 1862, Second Infantry. 

Crampton’s Pass, Md., Sept. 14, 1862, Battery A, Light Ar-. 
tillery. 

Crampton’s Pass, Md., 1864, First Potomac Home Brigade 
Cavalry. 

Culpeper Court-House, Va., Sept. 14, 1863, First Cavalry. 

Dabney’s Mill, Va., Feb. 6, 1865, First, Fourth, Seventh, and 
Kighth Infantry. 

Dam No. 5, Md., Dee. 6-8, 1861, Third Infantry. 

Danville Railroad, Va., April 5, 1865, First Cavalry. 

Darbytown Road, Va., Oct. 13, 1864, First Cavalry. 

Deep Bottom, Va., July 27, 1864, First Cavalry. 

Deep Creek, or Danville Railroad, Va., April 5, 1865, First 
Cavalry. 

Deep Run, Va., Aug. 16 and 18, 1864, First Cavalry. 

Duffield’s Station, Va., June 29, 1864, First Potomac Home 
Brigade Infantry. 

Dumfries, Va., Dee. 27, 1862, First Cavalry. 

Dumfries, Va. (near), Dec. 28, 1862, Third Infantry. 

Edinburg, Va., March 24, 1862, Cole's Cavalry. 

Edinburg, Va., Dee. 17, 1863, Cole’s Cavalry. 

Emwittsburg, Md., July 5, 1863, First and Cole’s Cavalry. 

Fair, Play, Md., July 10, 1863, First Wastern Shore Infantry. 

Fair Oaks, or Charles City Road, Va., Oct. 27, 1864, First Cav- 

Iry; Fifth Infantry. 

Falling Waters, Md, July 14, 1863, Second Eastern Shore In- 
fantry. 

Falling Waters, Va., July 26, 1864, First Potomac Home Bri- 
gade Cavalry. 

Farmville, Va., April 6, 1865, First Cavalry. 

Faulkwell’s Ferry, Md., Dec. 7 and 8, 1861, Third Infantry. 
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Fisher’s Hill, Va., Sept. 22, 1864, Sixth Infantry. 

Five Forks, Dinwiddie Co., Va., April 1, 1865, First Cavalry; 
First, Fourth, Seventh, and Lighth Infantry. 

Five Forks, Amelia Co., Va., April 4, 1865, First Cavalry. 

~Blemming’s Ford, La., Feb. 11, 1864, Third Cavalry. 

Flusser’s Mill, Va., Aug. 14, 1864, First Cavalry. 

Fort Blakely, Ala., April 9, 1865, Third Cavalry. 

Fort Frederick, Md., Dec. 25, 1861, First Infantry. 

Fort Gaines, Ala., Aug. 8, 1864, Third Cavalry. 

Fort Morgan, Ala., Aug. 23, 1864, Third Cavalry. 

Fort Stedman, Va., March 25, 1865, Third Infantry. 

Fountaindale, Pa., 1863, Cole’s Cavalry. 

Franklin, Va., May 12, 1862, Third Potomac Home Brigade 
Infantry. ; 

Frederick, Md., June 22, 1863, Cole’s battalion cavalry. 

Frederick, Md., July 8, 1864, Baltimore Battery Light Artil- 
lery ; Third Potomac Home Brigade Infantry. 

Frederick, Md., July 11 and 12, 1864, First Potomac Home 
Brigade Cavalry. 

Fredericksburg, Va., Dec. 11-15, 1862, First Cavalry; Batte- 
ries A and B, Light Artillery; Second Infantry. 

Freeman’s Ford, Va., Aug. 22, 1862, First Cavalry. 

Front Royal, Va., May 23, 1862, First Infantry. 

Front Royal, Va., Dec. 11, 1863, Cole’s Cavalry. 

Funkstown, Md., July 12, 1863, First, Fourth, Seventh, and 
Highth Infantry. 

Gainesville, Va., Aug. 28, 1862, First Cavalry. 

Gettysburg, Pa., July 1-3, 1863, First Cavalry, A, Purnell 
Cavalry; Battery A, Light Artillery; First Eastern Shore, 
First Potomac Home Brigade, and Third Infantry. 

Grass Lick, Va., April 23, 1862, Fiery’s company Potomac 
Home Brigade Cavalry. 

Great Cacapon Bridge, Va., Jan. 4, 1862, Second Potomac 
Home Brigade Infantry. 

Groveton, Va., Aug. 29, 1862, First Cavalry; Second In- 

fantry. 

Hagerstown, Md., July 10, 1863, First Cavalry. 

Hagerstown, Md., July 29 and 30, 1864, First Potomac Home 
Brigade Cavalry. 

Halltown, Va., Dec. 20, 1862, Cole’s Cavalry. 

Halltown, Va., Aug. 8, 1864, Third Potomac Home Brigade In- 
fantry. 

Hancock, Md., Jan. 5-6, 1862, First and Cole’s Cavalry. 

Harper’s Ferry, Va., May 28-30, 1862, First Cavalry; Third 
and Purnell Legion Infantry. 

Harper’s Ferry, Va., June 9, 1862, First Cavalry. 

Harper’s Ferry, Va., Sept. 14 and 15, 1862, First and Cole’s 
Cavalry ; First Potomac Home Brigade, and Third Potomac 
Home Brigade Infantry. 

Harper’s Ferry, Va., July 6, 1863, Cole’s Cavalry. 

Harper’s Ferry, Va., July 27, 1863, Purnell Legion Infantry. 

Harris’ Farm, Va., May 18, 1864, First, Fourth, Seventh, and 
Highth Infantry. 

Harrisonburg, Va., Dec. 21, 1863, Cole’s Cavalry. 

Harrisonburg, Va., June 3, 1864, First Potomac Home Brigade 
Cavalry. 


Hatcher’s Run, Va., Oct. 27, 1864, First, Second, Fourth, Sev- | 


enth, and Eighth Infantry. 
Hatcher’s Run, Va., April 2, 1865, First Cavalry. 
Haymarket, Va., Oct. 19, 1863, First and Seventh Infantry. 
Herndon, Va., 1864, First Potomac Home Brigade Cavalry. 
Hyattstown, Md., Oct. 12, 1862, Cole’s Cavalry. 
Keedysville, Md., Aug. 5, 1864, First Potomac Home Brigade 
Cavalry. 
Kelly’s Ford, Va., Aug. 21, 1862, Second Infantry. 
Kernstown, Va., March 22, 1862, Cole’s Cavalry. 
20 


Kernstown, Va., March 23, 1862, Cole’s Cavalry and First In- 
fantry. 

Kernstown, Va., July 23 and 24, 1864, First Potomac Home 
Brigade Cavalry. 

Knoxville, Tenn., Noy. 18-Dec. 6, 1863, Second Infantry. ; 

Laurel Hill, Va., May 8, 1864, First, Fourth, Seventh, and 
Eighth Infantry. 

Leesburg, Va., Sept. 2, 1862, Cole’s Cavalry. 

Leesburg, Va., 1863, Cole’s Cavalry. 

Leetown, Va., July 3, 1864, First Potomac Home Brigade Cay- 
alry. 

Lexington, Va., June 13, 1864, First Potomac Home Brigade 
Cavalry. 

Loudon, Tenn., Nov. 15, 1863, Second Infantry. 

Loudon Heights, Va., May 27, 1862, First Potomac Home 
Brigade Infantry. 

Loudon Heights, Va., Jan. 10, 1864, Cole’s Cavalry. 

Lynchburg, Va., June 18, 1864, First Potomac Home Brigade 
Cavalry ; Battery B, Light Artillery ; Second Eastern Shore 
and Second Potomac Home Brigade Infantry. 

Madison Court-House, Va., Aug. 8, 1862, First Cavalry. 

Malvern Hill, Va., July 1, 1862, Batteries A and B, Light Ar- 
tillery. 

Manassas Junction, Va., Oct. 25, 1862, First Cavalry. 

Mansura, La., May 14 and 16, 1864, Third Cavalry. 

Marksville, La., May 17, 1864, Third Cavalry. 

Martinsburg, Va., March 3, 1862, Cole’s Cavalry. 

Martinsburg, Va., June 14, 1863, Cole’s Cavalry. 

Marye’s Heights, Va., May 3, 1863, Battery A, Light Ar- 

tillery. 

Maryland Heights, Md., Sept. 12 and 13, 1862, First Cavalry; 
First Potomac Home Brigade and Third Potomac Home 
Brigade Infantry. 

Maryland Heights, Md., July 7, 1863, First, Fourth, and Highth 
Infantry. 

Maryland Heights, Md., 1864, First Potomac Home Brigade 
Cavalry. 

Mechaniesville Gap, Va., January, 1864, Cole’s Cavalry. 

Meddley, Va., Jan. 30, 1864, Second Potomac Home Brigade 
Infantry. 

Middleburg, Va., June 23, 1863, First Cavalry. 

Middletown, Va., May 24, 1862, First Cavalry. 

Middletown, Md., July 7, 1864, Baltimore Battery Light Ar- 
tillery; Third Potomac Home Brigade Infantry. 

Millerstown, Md., July 5, 1863, First Cavalry. 

Mine Run, Va., Nov. 26-Dec. 2, 1863, First Cavalry; Sixth 
Infantry. 

Monocacy, Md., July 9, 1864, Baltimore Battery Light Artil- 
lery ; First Potomac Home Brigade, Third Potomac Home 
Brigade, and Eleventh Infantry. 

Monocacy Aqueduct, Md., Sept. 4, 1862, First Potomac Home 
Brigade Infantry. 

Moorefield, Va., June 29, 1862, Third Potomac Home Brigade 
Infantry. 

Moorefield, Va., Jan. 1864, Cole’s Cavalry. 

Moorefield Junction, Va., Jan. 8, 1864, Second Potomac Home 
Brigade Infantry. 

Morgan’s Ferry Road, La., June 9, 1864, Third Cavalry. 

Mount Jackson, Va., Noy. 17, 1863, Cole’s Cavalry. 

New Bridge, Va., June 5, 1862, Battery B, Light Artillery. 

New Market, Va., Dec. 18, 1863, Cole’s Cavalry. 

New Market, Va., May 13, 1864, First Potomac Home Brigade 
Cavalry. 

New Market, Va., May 15, 1864, First Potomac Home Brigade 
Cavalry and Battery B, Light Artillery. 

Nollichucky Bend, Tenn., March 12, 1864, Second Infantry. 


North Anna, Va., May 23-27, 1864, First, Third, Fourth, Sev- 
enth, and Righth Infantry, 

Opequan, Va., June 13, 1863, Baltimore Battery Light Artil- 
lery ; Sixth Infantry. 

Peeble’s Farm, Va., Oct, 7 and 8, 1864, Band C, Purnell Cav- 
alry; First, Fourth, Seventh, Eighth, and Purnell Legion 
Infantry. 

Petersburg, Va., 1864-65, First and B and C, Purnell Cavalry ; 
First, Second, Third, Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, Seventh, Righth, 
and Purnell Legion Infantry. 

Piedmont, Va., June 5, 1804, First Potomac Home Brigade Cav- 
alry ; Battery B, Light Artillery, and Second Eastern Shore 
Infantry. 3 

Pollocksyille, N. C., May 16, 1862, Second Infantry. 

Poolesville, Md., Sept. 5, 1862, First Potomac Home Brigade 
Tnfantry. 

Poplar Spring Church, Va., Sept. 30, 1864, B and C, Purnell 
Cavalry; First, Second, Third, Fourth, Seventh, Eighth, 
and Purnell Legion Infuntry. 

Purcellville, Va., July 16, 1864, First Potomac Home Brigade 
Cavalry. 

Rapidan Station, Va., July 13, 1862, First Cavalry. 

Rapidan Station, Va., Sept. If, 1863, First Cavalry, 

Rappahannock Station, Va., Aug. 22, 1862, First Cavalry. 

Reetor’s Cross-Roads, Va., 1865, Cole’s Cavalry. : 

Reetortown, Va., Jan. 1, 1864, Cole’s Cavalry. 

Richmond, Va., April 8, 1865, Fifth Infantry. 

Richmond and Petersburg Railroad, Va., June 19, 1864, First 
Cavalry. 

Ridgeville, Va., Jan. 4, [S64, Second Potomac Home Brigade 
Infantry. 

Romney, Va., Jan. 1864, Cole’s Cavalry. 

Bailor’s Creek, Va., April 6, 1865, First Cavalry; Sixth In- 
fantry. 

Salem, Va,, June 21, 1564, First Potomae Home Brigade Cay- 
alry; Battery B, Light Artillery. 

Salem Heights, Va., May 3 and 4, 1868, Battery A, Light Artil- 
lery. 

Shady Grove, Va,, May 30, 1864, First, Fourth, Seventh, 
Kighth, and Parnetl Legion Infantry. 

Sharpsburg, Md., Sept. 15, 1862, First and Cole’s Cavalry. 

Sharpsburg, Md., 1863, Cole’s Cuyalry. 

Shepherdstown, Va., Sept. 9, L861, First Infantry. 

Shepherdstown, Va., July 14, 1863, First Cavalry. 

Shepherdstown, Va., July 3, 1864, First Potomac Home Brigade 
Cavalry. 

Slane’s Cross-Roads, Va., Jan. 4, 1862, First Cavalry. 

Smithfield, Va., Dec. 7, 1864, First Cavalry. 

Snicker’s Ford, Va., July 18, 1864, First Potomac Home Brigade 
Cavalry; Second Eastern Shore, Second Potomac Home 
Brigade, and Third Potomac Home Brigade Infantry, 

Snicker’s Gap, Va., July 25, 1864, First Potomac Home Brigade 
Cavalry. 

Snickersville, Va., 1863, Cole's Cavalry. 

South Branch Bridge, Va., Oct. 26, 1861, Fiery's company eay- 
alry; Second Potomac Home Brigade Infantry. 

South Mountain, or Turner's Gap, Md., Sept. 14, 1862, Second 
Infantry. 

Southside Railroad, Va., April 2, 1865, First Cavalry. 

Spanish Fort, Ala., April 9, 1865, Third Cavalry. 

Spottsylvania, Va., May 9~20, 1864, First, Second, Third, 
Fourth, Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth Infantry. 

Springfield, Vu., Aug. 23, 1861, Second Potomac Home Brigade 
Infantry. 


Springfield, Va., Oct. 26, 1861, Second Potomac Home Brigade | 


Infantry. 
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Staunton, Va., Dec. 21, 1863, Cole’s Cavalry. 

Stephenson's Depot, Va., March 7 and 11,1862, Cole’s Cavalry. 

Stoneman’s Raid, Va., April-May, 1863, First Cavalry, 

Strawberry Plains, Tenn., Jan. 22, 1864, Second Infantry, 

Summit Point, Va., Oct. 7, 1863, Second Potomac Home Brigade 
Infantry. ; 

Sumit Point, Va., Aug. 30, 1864, First Potomac Home Brigade 
Cavalry. : 

Sutherland’s Depot, Southside Railroad, Va., April 5, 1865, 
First Cavalry. 

“The Crater,” Va., July 30, 1864, Second, Third, and Fifth In- 
funtry. ; 

Tolopotomy, Va., May 31, 1864, Second Infantry. 

Tye River Gap, Va., June 12, 1864, First Potomac Home Bri-- 
gade Cavalry. 

Upperville, Va., June 23, 1863, First Cavalry. 

Upperyille, Va., Sept. 25, 1863, Cole’s Cavalry. 

Upperville, Va., Dec. 10, 1863, Cole’s Cavalry. 

Wariensville, Va., May 7, 1862, Fiery’s company, Potomac 
Home Brigade Cavalry. 

Wardensville, Va., May 29, 1862, Third Potomac Home Bri- 
gade Infantry. ll 

Weldon Railroad, Va., Aug. 18-21, 1864, B and ©, Purnell 
Cavalry; First, Second, Fourth, Seventh, Eighth, and Pur- 
nell Legion Infantry. 

White Oak Road, Va., March 31, 1865, First, Fourth, Seventh, — 
and Kighth Infantry. 

White Post, Va., Sept. 3, 1864, First Potomac Home Brig ade 
Cavalry. “y 

White Sulphur Springs, Va., Aug. 23, 1862, First Cavalry. 

White Sulphor Springs, Va., Aug. 24, 1862, Second Infantry, — 

White Sulphur Springs, Va., Noy. 15, 1862, Second Infantry. 

White Sulphur Springs, Va., Oct. 13, 1868, First Cavalry. 

Wilderness, Va., May 5-7, 1864, First, Third, Fourth, Sixth, 
Seventh, and Highth Infantry. 

Williamsport, Md., June 15, 1863, Cole’s Cavalry. j 

Winchester, Va., March 12, 1862, Cole’s Cavalry. 

Winchester, Va., May 24, 1562, First Cavalry. 

Winchester, Va., Dee. 5, 1862, Cole’s Cavalry. : 

Winchester, Va., Tune 13-15, 1863, Baltimore Battery Light 
Artillery, Fifth and Sixth Infantry. fade 

Winchester, Va., July 19, 1864, First Potomac Home Brigade 
Cavalry. 

Winchester, Va., July 24, 1864, Second Eastern Shore Infantry. 

Winchester, Va., Sept. 19, 1864, First Potomac Home Brigade 
Cavalry, Sixth Infantry. ‘ 

Woodstock, Va., 1863, Cole’s Cavalry, 

Wrightsville, Pa., June 28, 1863, Patapseo Guards. 

Yellow Bayou, La., May 18, 19, 1864, Third Cavalry. 


. 


Classification of Engagements by States, 


PSDs y Frans hss. sice5iecekenscbevdes Speers, 3! 
Maryland... 3g 
Virginia... 190 
Tennessee...... 7 i 
North Carolina., 1 
Alabama....... a 4 
Louisiana.......... - 5 

Total engagements. ......cssccsceeeseeseeere 200 


of Washington. iw 


1 For the purpose of military administration the whole 
of the United States is divided into geographical divisions am d 
departments. During the war the departments within who! 
limits the State of Maryland was embraced are here set forth. — 
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April 27, 1861, to July 25, 1861.—Fort Wash- 
ington and the adjacent country as far as Bladens- 
burg, inclusive, in the Department of Washington ; 
the country for twenty miles on each side of the rail- 
road from Annapolis to the city of Washington, as far 
as Bladensburg, in the Department of Annapolis 
(changed to the Department of Maryland, July 19, 
1861); the remainder in the Department of Pennsyl- 
yania. 

July 25, 1861, to Aug. 17, 1861.—The coun- 
ties of Washington and Allegany in the Depart- 


ment of the Shenandoah; all of Prince George's | 


County, including the section of country lying east of 
the District of Columbia, and south of a line twenty 
miles from the south side of the railroad from An- 
napolis to the city of Washington, as far as Bladens- 
burg, and the counties of Montgomery and Frederick, 
‘in the Department of Washington ; the remainder in 
the Department of Pennsylvania. 

Aug. 17, 1861, to March 3, 1862,.—The entire 
State in the Department of the Potomac. 

March 3, 1862, to March 11, 1862.—That part 
lying west of Flintstone Creek, in Allegany County, 
in the Department of Western Virginia; the remain- 
der in the Department of the Potomac. 

March 11, 1862, to March 22, 1862.—That part 


mm, 


lying west of Flintstone Creek, in Allegany County, | 


in the Mountain Department ; the remainder in the 
Department of the Potomac. 

March 22,1862, to April 4, 1862.—The Eastern 
Shore and counties of Cecil, Harford, Baltimore, and 
Ann Arundel in the Middle Department; that portion 
west of Flintstone Creek, in Allegany County, in the 
Mountain Department ; and the remainder in the De- 
partment of the Potomac. 

April 4, 1862, to June 26, 1862.—That part west 
of the Blue Ridge and east of Flintstone Creck in 
the Department of the Shenandoah; that part west 
of Flintstone Creek in the Mountain Department ; 
the country between the Potomac and the Patuxent 
in the Department of the Rappahannock; and the 
residue in the Middle Department. 

June 26, 1862, to Sept. 2, 1862.—The sections 
embraced within the limits of the Departments of 
the Shenandoah, Rappahannock, and the Mountain 
Department (as described in the preceding para- 
graph) were under the jurisdiction of the com- 
manding general of the Army of Virginia, the re- 
mainder continued in the Middle Department. 

Sept. 2, 1862, to Feb. 2, 1863.—The district of coun- 
try lying within a line beginning at Fort Washington, 
on the Potomac, and running thence to Annapolis J unc- 
tion, and thence to the mouth of Seneca Creek, in the 


| defenses of Washington; the rest in the Middle De- 
partment." 

Feb. 2, 1868, to June 24, 1863.—The district 
of country north of the Potomae River, from Pis- 
cataway Creck to Annapolis Junction, and thence 
to the mouth of the Monocaey, in the Department of 
Washington ; the residue in the Middle Department. 

June 24, 1863, to July 23, 1863.—That part lying 
west of Hancock, Washington Co., in the Depart- 
ment of West Virginia; that north of the Potomac 
River, from Piscataway Creek to Annapolis Junction, 
and thence to the mouth of the Monocacy, in the De- 
partment of Washington ; the remainder in the Mid- 
dle Department.” 

July 23, 1863, to Aug. 3, 1863.—The county 
of St. Mary’s in the St. Mary's District; that part 
west of Hancock, Washington Co., in the Depart- 
ment of West Virginia; that north of the Poto- 
mac River, from Piscataway Creek to Annapolis June- 
tion, and thence to the mouth of the Monocacy, in 
the Department of Washington; the remainder in 
the Middle Department. 

Aug. 3, 1863, to Dec. 21, 1863.—The county of 
St. Mary's in the District of St. Mary’s; that part 
west of the Monocacy River in the Department of 
West Virginia; that north of the Potomac River, 
from Piscataway Creek to Annapolis Junction, and 
| thence to the mouth of the Monocacy, in the Depart- 
ment of Washington; the residue in the Middle De- 
partment. ; 

Dec. 21, 1863, to June 21, 1864.—The county of 
St. Mary’s in the Department of Virginia and North 
Carolina ; that part west of the Mouocacy River in 
the Department of West Virginia; that north of the 
Potomac River, from Piscataway Creek to Annapolis 
Junction, and thence to the mouth of the Monocacy, 
in the Department of Washington ; the rest in the 
Middle Department. 

June 21, 1864, to close of war.—That portion be- 
tween the Patuxent, the Chesapeake Bay, and the 
Potomac River, including the prisoners’ camp at Point 
Lookout, and south of a line from Annapolis June- 
tion to the mouth of the Monoeacy, in the Depart- 
ment of Washington ; that west of the Monocacy in 
the Department of West Virginia; the residue in 
the Middle Department.’ 


9 
“> 


1 During the Maryland campaign, from Sept. 8 to Noy. 
1862, the Army of the Potomac also operated in the counties of 
Montgomery, Frederick, and Washington. 

2The Gettysburg campaign belongs to this period, during 
which the Army of the Potomac operated in the counties of 
Montgomery, Frederick, Carroll, and Washington, 

3 At the time of the Confederate invasion of Maryland and 
threatened attack on the city of Washington, in July, 1864, 
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Department Commanders whose Headquarters were at Balti- 


more City. 


Brevet Maj.-Gen. George Cadwalader, May 15 to June 11, 1561. | 


Maj.-Gen. Nathaniel P. Banks, June 11 to July 23, 1861. 
Maj.-Gen. John A, Dix, July 23, 1861, to June 9, 1862. 
Moj.-Gen. John E. Wool, June 9, 1862, to Dec. 22, 1862. 
Maj.-Gen. Robert C. Schenck, Dec, 22, 1862, to Ang. 10, 
Brevet Brig.-Gen, Wm. W. Morris, Aug. 10 to 31, 1863. 
Maj.-Gen. Robert C. Schenck, Aug. 51 to Sept. 28, 1863. 
Brig.-Gen. Erastus B. Tyler, Sept. 25 to Oot. 10, 1863. 
Myj.-Gen, Robert C. Schenck, Oot. 10 to Dec. 5, 1863. 
Brig.-Gen. Henry H. Lockwood, Dee. 5, 1863, to March 22, 
1864, 
Maj.-Gen. Lew Wallace, March 22, 18f4, to Feb. 1, 1865. 
Brevet Brig.-Gev. Wm. W. Morris, Feb, 1 to April 19, 1865, 
Maj.-Gen. Lew Wallace, April 19 to July 15, 1865. 


1863, 


MISTORICAL OUTLINES. 
INFANTRY. 


First Regiment of Infantry.—Under the Presi- 
dent's call of May 3, 1861, the Hon. James Cooper, 
of Frederick City, was appoiuted a brigadier-general, 


and assigned by the Seeretary of War to the duty of | 


raising and organizing the volunteers from Maryland. 
Reeruiting-oflices were immediately opened in Balti- 
more City and elsewhere, and vigorous measures in- 
stituted for the enlistment of men. 

The first company (A) was enrolled by Capt. John 
C. McConnell at Baltimore. This officer is unques- 
tionably entitled to the credit of having opened the 
first recruiting-office for three years’ volunteers in the 
State of Maryland, 

Company B was recruited by Capt. F. G LP. Walte- 
meyer at Baltimore; C, by Capt. aoe Smith at 
Baltimore; D, by Capt. Charles W. Wright at Balti- 
more; EH, by Capt. Thomas R, Evans at Baltimore ; 
F, by Capt. Robert W. Reynolds at Bllicott’s Mills ; 
G, by Capt. John W. Wilson, chiefly at Cockeysville. 

Company H, commanded by Capt. Benjamin H. 
Schley, was formed by the consolidation of two de- 
tachments of about equal strength, one raised by Capt. 
Schley at Frederick, and the other by Capt, William 
H. Taylor at Baltimore. 

Company I was organized by Capt. Lemuel Z. 
Lyon at Baltimore, and K, commanded by Capt. T. 8 
J. Johnson, was composed principally of Germans, 
recruited in Baltimore and Washington. 

By the 28th of May a suflicient number of men 
for one regiment had been enrolled, and on that date 
the organization of the First Infantry was completed 
at Elkridge Landing (the place of general rendez- 
vons, whither all the companies had been previously 
ordered) by its acceptance into the service of the 


troops of the Sixth and Nineteenth Army Corps and the De- 
partment of West Virginia also operated in the counties of 
Montgomery aud Frederick. 


United States for three years unless sooner dis- 
charged. 

The muster in of the several companies dated as 
follows: A, May 10th; Band C,May 11th; D, May 
16; E, May 20th; F, G, H, and I, May 27th; and 
is May ; 28th. 

On the 11th of June the field-officers of the regi- 
ment were appointed by the President. 

The coloneley was bestowed on John R. Kenly, a 
lawyer of Baltimore, who had seen active field service 
in Mexico, and at this time held a commission as 
brigadier-general of Maryland militia. Nathan T, 
Dushane, of Baltimore, was commissioned as lieu- 
tenant-colonel, and George Chorpenning, of Pennsyl- 
| vania,as major. Dr. Thomas E. Mitchell, of Ellicott’s 
Mills, was appointed surgeon, and Dr. Edward R. 
Baer, of Baltimore, assistant surgeon. 

The company officers as originally mustered in were 
| as follows: 


Company A.—Capt. John C.-MecConnell, Lieuts. George W. 
Kugler and Dayid C. MWuxford, 

Company B—Capt. F. G. F. Waltemeyer, Licuts. Thomas 
Saville and Heory RK, Gillingham. 

Company C.—Capt, George Smith, Lieuts. J. Baily Orem 
and Charles R. Colgate. 

Company D.—Capt. Charles W. Wright, Lieuts. Fredk. 0. 
Tarr {regimental adjutant) and Obristopher C. Gillingham. 

Company B.—Capt. Ubos, R. Evans, Lieuts. Robert A. Morris 
(regimental quartermaster) and Wm, T. Hilleary. 

Company £.—Capt. Robert W. Reynolds, Lieuts. Prank es 
Collier and Virgil T. Mercer. 

Company G.—Capt. John W. Wilson, Lieats, Robert 8, 
Smith and Isane Wilson, 

Company H,—Capt. Benj. HW. Schley, Lieuts. John MeF. 
Lyeth and Maurice Albaugh, 

Company 1.—Capt. Lemuel Z. Lyon, Lieuts. Josiah B. Coloney 
and Heury (. Hack. 

Company K. Capt, Thos, 8. J, 
Starkweather and Julius Veidt. 


Johnson, Lieuts. N. G. 


Col. Kenly was promoted to brigadier-general Aug. 
22, 1862, for gallant conduct at Front Royal. His 
successors were Nathan T. Dushane, who was killed 
at the battle of the Weldon Railroad, Aug. 21, 1864; 
John W. Wilson, killed in action at Dabney’s Mill, 
Va., Feb. 6, 1865, and David L. Stanton, mustered 
out with the regiment. ‘The latter rose from the 

_ranks, having entered the service in May, 1861, as 
| first sergeant of Company A. 

| During the winter of 1863 and 1864 a large ma- 
| jority of the original members re-enlisted as veterans, 
by which act the organization of the regiment was 
| preserved till the end of the war. 

The following is a list of the actions in which the 
regiment, as a whole or in part, was engaged : 


| Skirmish at Antietam Iron- -Works, Md., Aug. 27, 1861. 
Skirmish at Shepherdstown, Va., Sept. #, 1861. 


"Battle of the Wilderness, Va., May 5 to 7, 1864. 


. Battle of Peeble’s Farm, Va., Oct. 7 and 8, 1864. 
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Skirmish at Cherry Run, Md., Dee. 25, 1861. 

Skirmish at Fort Frederick, Md., Dec. 25, 1861. 

Skirmish at Kernstown, Va,, March 23, 1862. 

Battle of Front Royal, Vu., May 25, 1862. 

Skirmish at Maryland Heights, Md., July 7, 1863. 

Skirmish at Funkstown, Md., July 12, 1863. 

Skirmish at Haymarket, Va., Oct. 19, 1863. 

Recounoissance from Culpeper to Raccoon Ford, Va., Feb. 6 
and 7, 1864. 


Battle of Laurel Hill, Va., May 8, 1864. 

Battle of Spottsylvania Court-Hous® Va., May 9 to 20, 1864. 
Battle of Harris’ Farm, Va., May 19, [S64, 

Battle of North Anna, Va., May 23 to Muy 27, 1864. 
Battle of Shady Grove, Va., May 30, 864, 

Battle of Bethesda Church, Va., May 31 and June 1, 1864. 
Battle of Cold Harbor, Va., June 2 to 5, 1864. 

Assault on Petersburg, Va., June 17 and 18, 1864, 

Siege of Petersbarg, Va., 1864—05. 

Battle of Weldon Railroad, Va., Aug. 18 to 21, 1864. 
Battle of Poplar Spring Church, Va., Sept. 30, 1864. 
Battle of Chapel House, Va., Oct. 1 to 3, 1564. 


Battle of Hatcher's Run, Va., Oct. 27, 1864. 
Raid to Hicksford, Va., Dee. 7 to 12, 1864. 
Buttle of Dabney’s Mill, Va., Feb. 6, 1865. 
Battle of White Onk Road, Va., March 31, 1865, 
Battle of Five Forks, Va., April 1, 1863. 
Surrender at Appomattox, Va., April 9, 1865. 


The regiment served in the Department of Annap- 
olis and Department of the Shenandoah from its mus- 
ter into Aug. 17, 1861; Banks’ division, Army of the 
Potomac, to Feb. 18, 1862; Third Brigade, Banks’ 
division, Army of the Potomac, to March, 1862; 
First Brigade, First Division, Fifth Army Corps, to 
June 8, 1862; Middle Department, Highth Army 
Corps, to July 11, 1863; Third Brigade, Third Di- 
vision, First Army Corps, to January, 1864; Second 
Brigade, Third Division, First Army Corps, to March 
23, 1864; Third Brigade, Second Division, Fifth 
Army Corps, to June 6, 1864; Second Brigade, Sec- 
ond Division, Fifth Army Corps, to June, 1865; | 
and First Brigade, Second Division, Fifth Army 
Corps, to July 2, 1865. 

After four years of arduous campaigning in West- 
ern Maryland and Western Virginia, in the Shenan- | 
doah Valley, and with the Army of the Potomae in | 
Virginia, up to the surrender at Appomattox, the 
regiment finally took up its line of march homeward, | 


- leaving the scenes and employments of war for those 


of peace. 

On the 2d day of July, 1865, it was mustered out 
of service at its camp on Arlington Heights, near 
Alexandria, Va. The next day it proceeded to Camp | 
Bradford, near Baltimore, where final payments were 
received, and with an earnest “ Well done, good and 
faithful servants,” from the hearts of a grateful peo- 
ple, the officers and men repaired to their homes, once 


more to join their fellow-citizens in cultivating the 
arts of peace. 

From first to last the regiment had within its ranks 
2317 officers and men. Of this number 86 were 
killed or mortally wounded, 118 died of disease, and 
255 received wounds which did not prove fatal. 

No regiment from the State won a prouder name 
or made a more honorable record than the old veteran 
First. Along the banks of the Upper Potomac, in 
the Valley of the Shenandoah, and wherever the old 
Army of the Potomac met the Confederates subse- 
quent to their bloody repulse on the rocky heights of 
Gettysburg, there lie its dead. 

Second Regiment of Infantry.—This regiment, 
like the First, was raised under the President’s call 
of May 3, 1861. A few of the companies were mus- 
tered into the United States service in June, but the 
recruiting of several other regiments at the same time 


| somewhat delayed the completion of the organization, 


and it was not until the month of September that the 
tenth company was mustered in. The dates of the 
muster in of the several companies were as follows: 
A. June 13th; B, June 18th; C, July 9th; D, July 
10th; E, July 23d; F, August 8th; G, August 9th ; 
H, I, and K, September 18th; all at Camp Carroll, 
Baltimore. Both officers and men were mainly from 
Baltimore City. 

* On the 8th of October, 1861, the field-officers were 
appointed by the President. John Sommer, of Tow- 
sontown, a soldier of the Mexican war, was commis- 
sioned as colonel; J. Eugene Duryee, of New York, 
lieutenant-colonel ; and David P. De Witt, of New 
York, as major. Lieut.-Col. Duryee had already seen 


some service as a company officer in the Fifth New 


York Zouave Regiment, and Maj. De Witt was a 
graduate of the West Point Military Academy. 

The company officers, as originally constituted, were 
as follows : 


Company A.—Capt. Henry Howard, Jr., Lieuts. W. 0. Bige- 
low (regimental adjutant) and Jawes D. Spangler. 

Company B.—Capt. Andrew B. Brunner, Lieuts. George A, 
Zimmerman and J, Emory Gault. 

Yompany &—Capt. William G. Hunt, Lieuts. George F. 
Armor (regimental quartermaster) and Milton C, Dove. 

Company D.—Capt. William F. Bragg, Lieuts. Charles H. 
Bowen and John W. Davis. 

Compaxy E.—Capt. J. D. Stinchcomb, Lieuts, James A. 
Martin and James Cooper, Jr. 

Company F.—Capt. Malcolm Wilson, Tieuts. Benjamin F, 
Matthews and Benjamin F, Dougherty. 

Company G.—Capt. William E, Conoway, Lieuts, Charles Z, 
O'Neill and William H. Prince. 

Company H.—Capt. John M. Santmyer, Lieuts. William H. 
Taylor and Richard C. Wills. 

Company I—Capt. Robert Karns, Lieuts. John A, Thompson 
and David EB. Whitson. 
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Company K.—Capt. Joseph M. Sudsburg, Lieuts. F. Ww. 
Ileck and Louis Fleckenstein. 

Edwin P. Morony was the surgeon, Joseph B. Beatty assist- 
ant surgeon, and Robert 8, Hitcheoek the chaplain. 


Col. Sommer held his position until April 21, 1862, 
when he resigued, and was succeeded by Thomas B. 
Allard, of Baltimore, formerly lieutenant-colonel of 
the Dix Light Infantry, who also resigned Jan. 19, 
1864. Subsequent to this the regiment had no col- 
onel, its numerical strength, greatly reduced by hard 
service, not being sufficient, under the rules of the 
War Department, to entitle it to an officer of that 
grade. Lieut.-Col. Henry Howard was therefore the 
ranking officer of the regiment until July 30, 1864, 
when he was mortally wounded at the battle of The 
Crater." He was succeeded by Benjamin F. Taylor, 


originally an enlisted man of Company B, who had | 


risen step by step to the rank of licutenant-colonel. 
This officer was promoted colonel, but not mustered as 
such. 

In the spring of 1862 the Second joined the com- 
mand of Gen. Burnside in North Carolina, and from 
that time forward it shared in all the operations of 
the Ninth Corps. 

Its list of battles, skirmishes, ete., comprises the 
following : 


Skirmish at Pollockyitle, N. C., May 16, 1862. 

Skirmish at Clark’s Mountain, Va., Ang. 18, 1862, 

Skirmish at Kelly’s Ford, Va., Aug. 21, 1862. 

Skirmish at White Sulphur Springs, Va., Aug. 24, 1862. 

Battle of Groveton, Vu., Aug. 29, 1862. 

Battle of Bull Run, Va., Aug. 30, 1862. 

Battle of Chantilly, Va., Sept. 1, 1862. 

Battle of South Mountain (Turner's Gap), Md., Sept. 14, 62. 

Battle of Antietam, Md., Sept, 17, 1862. 

Skirmisa at Corbin's Cross-Roads, near Amiseville, Va., Nov. 
10, 1862. 

Skirmish at White Sulphur Springs, Va., Nov. 15, 1862. 

Battle of Fredericksburg, Va., Dec. 12 to 15, 1862. 

Engagement at Blue Springs, Tenn., Oct. 10, 1863. 

Skirmish at Loudon, Tenn., Nov. 15, 1863. 

Engagement at Campbell's Station, Tenn., Nov. 16, 1863, 

Siege of Knoxville, Tenn., Nov. 18 to Dec. fi, 1863, 

Skirmish at Blain’s Cross-Roads, Tenn., Dec. 17, 1863. 

Skirmish at Strawherry Plains, Tenn., Jan. 22, 1864. 

Skirmish at Nollichucky Bend, Tenn,, March 12, 1864. 

Battle of Spottsylvania, Va., May 12 to 20, 1864. 

Battle of Tolopotomy, Va., May 31, 1864. 

Battle of Cold Harbor, Va., June 3 and 4, 1864, 

Assault on Petersburg, Va., June 16 and 17, 1864. 

Siege of Petersburg, Va,, 1864-65, 

Battle of “ The Crater,” Va., July 30, 1864. 

Battle of Weldon Railroad, Va., Aug. 18 to 21, 1864. 

Battle of Poplar Spring Chureh, Va., Sept. 30, 1S64. 

Skirmish at Boissieux Houze, Va., Oct. 5, 1864. 

Battle of Hatcher's Run, Va., Oct, 27, 1864. 

Ruid to Nottoway River, Va., Dec. 10 to 12, 1864. 

Storming of Petersburg, Va., April 2, L860. 

Surrender at Appomattox, Va., April 9, L865. 


% 


The regiment served in Dix’s division, Army of 
the Potomac, from muster in to March 26, 1862; 
First Brigade, Second Division, Department of North 
Carolina, July 22,1862; First Brigade, Second Di- 
vision, Ninth Army Corps, to April, 1863; First Di- 
vision, Twenty-third Army Corps, to August, 1863; 
First Brigade, Second Division, Ninth Army Corps, 
to January, 1864; Second Brigade, Second Division, 
Ninth Army Corps, to May, 1864; and Second Bri- 
gade, Third Division, Ninth Army Corps, to July 17, 
1865. 

By the re-enlistment of three hundred and ten of 
the original members in the winter of 1863-64, the 
regiment secured its continuance in service as a vet- 
eran organization until the termination of hostilities. 

After the surrender at Appomattox the Second 
turned its steps homeward, and was mustered out of 
service July 17, 1865, near Alexandria, Va. Thence 
it was transported to Baltimore, and there paid off and. 
disbanded on the 25th of July, 1865. 

Nothing can be found in the history of the Second 
Maryland which need cause any of its members to 
feel ashamed of the regiment in which they served. 
On the contrary, it has an imperishable record of gal- 
lant deeds and heroic sacrifices equal to any and sec- 
ond to none of its sister regiments, and of which every 
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| true soldier may well be proud. 


Third Regiment of Infantry.—The organization 
of this regiment was commenced at Baltimore in Au- 
gust, 1861, by Col. John C. McConnell, under special 
authority from the Secretary of War. Five compa- 
nies were raised and officered as follows: 


Company A (mustered in Sept. 1, 1861).—Capt, Wm. P. Fer- 
guson, Lieuts, Joseph H, Allen and Alfred Fairall. 

Company # (mustered in Sept. 12, 1861).—Capt. Benjamin 
Berkley, Lieuts, Washington A. Danskin and Samuel B. Clem- 
ents. 7 

Company C (mustered in Oct. 1, 1861).—Capt. Ellison J. 
Lockwood, Lieuts. James A. Williams and John W. Jordan. 

Company D (mustered in Nov. 21, 1861),—Capt. George Ar- 
nold, Lieuts. George W. Reay and William W. Waite. 

Company H (1mustered in Sept. 1, 1861},—Capt. John Krein, 
Licuts. James Binau and James H, Sherwood. 


On the 16th of February, 1862, four companies 
organized at Williamsport, Md., in the summer and 
autumn of 1861 for the First Virginia Union Volun-- 
teers, Col, Ward H. Lamon commanding, and contain- 
ing many refugees from Jefferson and Berkeley Coun- 
ties, Va., were assigned to the Third Regiment and 
designated us Companies A, B, ©, and I. In conse- 
quence of this consolidation the original Companies A, 


_B, C, and D became Companies D, E, F, and G re- 


spectively. The companies thus added to the regiment 
were originally officered as follows : 
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Company A.—Capt. Wm. B. Kennedy, Lieuts. James Farrow | 
and Samuel Woolford, 

Company B.—Capt. Joseph Kerns, Lieuts. James D. Fayman 
and John Lowman, 

Company C.—Capt. Gilbert P. Robinson, Lieuts. Caleb ‘T. 
Day and Harry Littlejohn, 

Company T (incomplete).—Second Lieut. Theodore P. Butler. 


On the 11th of May, 1862, the companies bearing 
the designation of H, I’, H, and I were broken up 
and the men distributed among Companies A, B, C, 
D,and G. ‘These discontinued companies were re- 
placed by four companies, comprising the members of | 
the Fourth Maryland Infantry (German Rifles) and 
the Baltimore (or Dix) Light Infantry, both of which 
had failed to perfect their organization. The compa- 
nies transferred from the Fourth Infantry were styled 
E and H, and those from the Dix Light Infantry, T 
and K. 

As now constituted the regiment numbered nine 
companies, viz.: A, B, C, D, E, G, H, I, and K. A 
tenth company (F'), composed of nine-months’ drafted 
men, organized Oct. 15, 1862, at Haston, Talbot Co., 
was assigned in February, 1863. This company was 
mustered out of service Sept. 2, 1863. 

Capt. John C. McConnell, of the First Maryland, 
was promoted colonel of the Third, Aug. 5, 1861, 
and served therewith until Feb. 18, 1862, when he 
was discharged. : 

Up to this time no other field-officers had been ap- 
pointed, On the 29th of March, 1862, David P. 
De Witt, who had served as major of the Second 
Maryland, was commissioned colonel, and on the 7th 
of May, 1862, Joseph M. Sudsburg, the senior cap-_ 
tain of the Fourth Maryland, was made liecutenant- 
colonel, and Capt. William B. Kennedy, of Company 
A, was promoted major. 

At the date of Col. De Witt’s appointment the 
staff-officers of the regiment stood as follows; Quar- 
termaster, Richard F. Gardner; Adjutant, George H. 
Dobson; Surgeon, Alphonso A. White; Assistant Sur- 
geon, James H. Currey; Chaplain, Samuel Kramer. 

Col. De Witt was discharged Oct. 8, 1862, to ac- 
cept the coloneley of the Ooe Hundred and Forty- 
third New York Volunteers, whereupon Lieut.-Col. 
Sudsburg was advanced to the coloneley of the Third. | 
He was mustered: out June 24, 1864, in consequence 
of his command becoming reduced below the minimum 
standard of strength. Subsequently the ranking offi- 
cer of the command was Lieut.-Col, Gilbert P. Rob- 
inson. 

On the 24th of May, 1862, the Third abandoned 
Camp Belger and its associations for active field ser- 
vice, and proceeded to Harper's Ferry, Va., then en- 
dangered by the advance of “Stonewall” Jackson's ' 


army down the Shenandoah Valley. Here it became 
a part of Gen. Banks’ command, subsequently better 
known as the Twelfth Army Corps, with which it per- 
formed most gallant and meritorious service in Mary- 
land, Virginia, Tennessee, and Alabama, until the ter- 
mination of its yeteran furlough in April, 1864, when 
it joined the Ninth Army Corps, in the Army of the 
Potomac, and continued therewith to the close of the 
war. Two-thirds of the original members having re- 
enlisted as veterans after two years’ service, its organi- 
gation was maintained throughout the war and until 
the government had no further use for its services. 

On the 24th of June, 1864, by reason of its greatly- 
reduced strength, the Third was consolidated into a 
battalion of four companies,—A, B, C, and D. 

The command participated in the following engage- 
ments, ete. : 


Skirmish at Antietam Iron-Works, Md., Ang. 27, 1861. 

Skirmishes at Dam No. 5, Md., and Back Creek, Va., Dec. 6, 
1861. 

Skirmishes at Dam No. 5, Md., and Faulkwell’s Ferry, Md., 
Dec. 7 and 8, 1861, 

Defense of Harper's Ferry, Va., May 29 and 30, 1862. 

Battle of Cedar Mountain, Va., Aug. 9, 1862. 

Skirmish at Beverly Ford, Va., Aug. 20 and 21, 1862. 

Buttle of Antietam, Md., Sept. 17, 1862. 

Reconnoissance from Loudoun Heights to Lovettsville, Va., 
Oct. 21 and 22, 1862. 

Reconnoissance from Bolivar Heights to Rippon, Va., Noy. 
9, 1862. 

Reconnvissance from Bolivar Heights to Charlestown, Va., Nov. 
28, 1862. 

Reconnoissance from Bolivar Heights to Winchester, Va., Dec. 
2-6, 1862. 

Reconnoissance from Fairfax Station to Dumfries, Va., Dee, 27- 
30, 1862. 

Skirmish between Occoquan Creek and Dumfries, Va., Dec. 28, 
1862. 

Battle of Chancellorsville, Va., May 1-3, 1863. 

Battle of Gettysburg, Pa., July 1-3, 1863. 

Battle of the Wilderness, Va., May 5-7, 1864. 

Battle of Spottsylvania, Va., May 10-20, 1864. 

Battle of North Anna, Vs., May 23-27, 1864. 

Battle of Cold Harbor, Va., June 1-3, 1864. 

Aszault on Petersburg, Va., June 17, 1864. 

Siege of Petersburg, Vu., 1864-65, 

Battle of “The Crater,” Va., July 30, 1864. 

Battle of Poplar Spring Church, Va., Sept. 30, 1564. 

Raid to Hicksford, Va., Dee, 8-12, 1864. 

Engagement at Fort Stedman, Va., March 25, 1865. 

€apture of Petersburg, Va., April 5, 1865. 


The regiment served in Dix’s division, Army of 
the Potomac, from muster in to March, 1862; Mid- 
dle Department, Eighth Army Corps, to May 24, 
1862; First Brigade, Sigel’s division, Department of 
the Shenandoah, to July, 1862 ; First Brigade, Second 
Division, Second Corps, Army of Virginia, to August, 
1862; Second Brigade, Second Division, Second Corps, 
Army of Virginia, to September, 1862 ; Second Bri- 
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gade, Second Division, Twelfth Army Corps, to March, 
1863; Second Brigade, First Division, Twelfth Army 
Corps, to May, 1863; First Brigade, First Division, 
Twelfth Army Corps, to April 25, 1864; Second 
Brigade, First Division, Ninth Army Corps, to Sept. 
1, 1864; and Third Brigade, First Division, Ninth 
Army Corps, to July 31, 1865. 

The final muster out of the yeteran battalion took 
place July 31, 1865, on Arlington Heights, Va., and 
it immediately proceeded to Baltimore, where it was 
paid off and disbanded. The Third Maryland earned 
for itself an honorable name in the struggle for the 
Union, and is justly entitled to the gratitude of the 
State and nation. 

Fourth Regiment of Infantry (German Rifles). 
—The organization of this regiment was begun at 
Camp Carroll, Baltimore, during the winter of 1861— 
62, in accordance with the authority embodied in the 
following communication : 

“War DepanrMent, 
“Wasnineron, Nov. 5, IS6I. 
“Bria.-Gex. Taxes Cooper, Washington, D. C.: 

“‘Sim,—You are hereby authorized to raise and organize in 
the State of Maryland a regiment of infantry, as the fourth 
regiment from that State, to serve for three years or during the 
war. This authority is with the distinet understanding that 
this Department will revoke the commissions of all officers who 
may be found incompetent for the proper discharge of their 
duties. 

“Your men will he mustered into the service uf the United 
States in accordance with General Orders No. 58, 61, and 70, 
herewith inclosed. 

* Very respectfully, 
“Tromas A, Scort, 
“ Aesistant Seeretary of War.” 


Failing to secure the requisite complement of men , 


for a regimental organization, those who had been en- 
listed were transferred to the Third Infantry, May 7, 
1862, and became Companies E and H of that regi- 
ment. Some of the officers were provided with posi- 
tions in the Third, and the remainder were mustered 
out of servige. 

The officers engaged in organizing the regiment are 
embraced in the following list. Those who went into 
the Third Regiment are indicated by an asterisk : 


Captains.—*Joxeph M. Sudsburg, George Hoffman, Albert 
Lonyi, *Charles M. Schad, and *Louis Beyer. 

First Lieutenants.—*James Gillette, udjutant ; Cyrus D. Cuf- 
bertson, quartermaster; *Charles Durand, “Louis Scherzer, 
®Michael Schinidt, John B. Cantel, Adolph Kogelshatz, and 
Charles L. de Charlier. 

Second Lieutenanty.—Lewis Binder, George Ruths, Charles 
M. Stacks, Julius Pellicott, and Henry Kirzingsky. 

Assiatant Surgeon —Jobn M. P. Pannetti. 


Under the President's call of July 2, 1862, another 


regiment, known as the Fourth Infantry, was organ- 
ized, a description of which appears hereafter, 


On the 2d of July, 1862, the President issued a 
call for three hundred thousand volunteers for three 
years. The adjutant-general of the State immediately 
published the following order: 


“Srate or MAryLann, 
“ ApIUTANT-GENERAL’s OPFICE, 
“ANNAPOLIS, July 19, 1862. 

“ Four regiments of infantry being required of this State by 
the War Department, and to be raised as soon as practicable, as 
a part of Maryland’s quota of the three hundred thousand men 
lately called for by the President, the Governor is authorized by 
arecent order of the Department to commission immediately 
a second lieutenant to each company of said regiments, who 
will act as the recruiting and mustering-in officer of his com- 
pany. 

“ These officers are now being appointed, and will be assigned 
to duty, as they are appointed, in the city of Baltimore and all 
! the principal towns in the State, 

“Other persons desiring to fill eémpany offices can also 
receive authority to recrait, and will be selected from those 
forwarding their testimonials to the Governor. 

“When the half of a company is recruited and mustered in 
the first lieutenant will be commissioned, and the captain when 
the whole company is mustered in; and in issuing these com- 
missions regard will be bad to the wishes of the company and 
the efficiency and promptness exhibited by those thus employed 
in recruiting. Camps of rendezvous for these several regiments, 
which will be respectively designated the Fourth, Sixth, 
Seventh, and Righth Regiments, will be established at Balti- 
more, and the epost of transportation from the place of muster 
to the place of rendezvous will be paid by the quartermaster at 
the latter place. 

“By a recent order of the War Department recruits for the 
new regiments are entitled to a premium of $2, to be paid when 


they are inspected by the surgeon and mustered into service, | 


and which payment may be made either to the person bring- 
ing the reeruil or to the recruit in person, in case he presents 
himself. 

“A further advance of $25 will be paid to every reerait (on 
account of the $100 bounty to which he is entitled at the end 
| of his service), which advance will be paid when bis company 
is organized anid mustered in. 


“Tn addition to these advances of premiam and bounty, & 
month's pay in advance will be made to each recruit, under such 
regulations as the paymaster-general may establish. Any 
further information may be obtained by application to this 
office, or to Col. Schley, superintendent of recruiting, Balti- 
more. 

“By order of the Governor, 


““N. Brewer, of John, 
“ Adjt-General of Maryland,” 

Fourth Regiment of Infantry.—By authority 
from Governor Bradford the organization of a regiment 
of infantry, to be styled the Fourth, was begun at Bal- 
timore about the time the original Fourth (German 
Rifles) was merged into the Third, by Maj. Joseph 
P. Warner, of the Baltimore City Guard Battalion. 
Maj. Warner, who was to have been the colonel of 
the new regiment, commenced recruiting in the latter 
part of May, 1862, but died before much progress had 
been made, and the organization of the regiment was 
. then carried forward under the President's call of 
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July 2d and the Governor's order of July 19th, al- 


ready cited. With the exception of Company E, | 


raised in Carroll County, the entire regiment was al- 
most wholly from the city of Baltimore. 

The several companies were mustered into the 
United States service as follows : 

A, June 28; B, July 17; C and D, July 31; B, 
Aug, 14; F, Aug. 15; G, Aug. 20; H, Aug. 29; 
and I, Oct. 4,1862. Throughout its term of service 
the regiment consisted of but nine companies. 

The original field and staff-officers were: Colonel, W. 
J. L. Nicodemus, a graduate of the West Point Military 
Academy, and captain of the Twelfth United States 


Tnfantry ; Lieutenant-Colonel, Richard N. Bowerman, | 


formerly a captain in the Eleventh New York Vol- 
_unteers, or First Fire Zouaves, and the Seventy-third 
New York, or Fourth Excelsior, and who had also 
previously served in the ranks of the celebrated 
Seventh New York State National Guards; Major, 


Henry P. Brooks, a lawyer of Baltimore; Adjutant, | 


Jobn A. Thompson, Jr,, who had recently resigned 
from the Second Maryland ; Quartermaster, William 
‘T. Adreon; Surgeon, Wm. W. Valk ; Assistant Sur- 
geons, Henry W. Owings and John C. Carter; Chap- 
Jain, Edwin R. Hera. 

As originally composed the following were the 
company officers : 


Company A.—Capt, Isaac L. Boyd, Lieuts. Harrison Adreon 
and Robert Watson. 

Company B.—Capt. Edward Hyde, Lieuts. John W. Brown 
and George Ruths. 

Company C.—Capt. J. Bailey Orem, Lieuts, Wm. H. Allen 
and Oscar A. Mace. 

Company D.—Capt, Anthony C. Williams, Lieuts, Wm. H. 
Davis and Robert B. Meads. 

Company E.—Capt. Jobn L. Bishop, Lieuts. John Deveney 
and John G. Barber. 

Company F.—Capt. Gregory Barrett, Jr., Lieuts. John Schley 
and David Crouch. 

Company @.—Capt. Martin Sater, Lieuts. Joho H. Millender 
and Thomas A. Mills. 

Company H.—Capt. Charles Z. O’Neill, Lieuts. Albert 8, 
Husband and John W. Isaacs. 

Company I.—Capt. Louis A. Carl, Lieuts. Josiah Bankerd 
and Robert M, Gorsuch, 


Col. Nicodemus resigned Noy. 17, 1862, and was 
succeeded by Col. Bowerman. he latter was mus- 
tered out with the regiment. 

_ The Fourth was hurried to the field Sept. 18, 1862, 

before its organization was fully completed, and served 
with distinction in the Army of the Potomac, bear- 
ing an honorable part in the following engagements, 
ete. : . 


‘Skirmish at Maryland Heights, Md., July 7, 1863. 
Skirmish at Funkstown, Md., July 12, 1863. 


Reconnoissance from Culpeper to Raccoon Ford, Va., Feb. 6-7, 
1864. 

Battle of the Wilderness, Va,, May 5 to 7, 1865, 

Battle of Laurel Hill, Va., May 8, 1864, 

Battle of Spottsylvania, Va., May 9 to 20, 1864. 

Battle of Harris’ Farm, Va., May 19, 1864, 

Battle of North Anna, Va., May 23 to 27, 1864. 

Battle of Shady Grove, Va., May 30, 1864. 

Battle of Bethesda Chureh, Va., May 31 and June 1, 1864. 

Battle of Cold Harbor, Va., June 2 to 5, 1864. 

Assault on Petersburg, Va., June 17 und 18, 1864. 

Siege of Petersburg, Va., 1S64-f4, 

Battle of Weldon Railroad, Va., Aug. 18 to 21, 1864. 

Battle of Poplar Spring Church, Vu., Sept. 36, 1864. 

Battle of Chapel House, Va., Oct. 1 to 3, 1864, 

Battle of Peeble’s Farm, Va., Oct. 7 and 8, 1864. 

Battle of Hatcher's Run, Va., Oct. 27, 1864. 

Raid to Hicksford, Va., Dec. 7 to 12, 1864, 

Battle of Dabney’s Mill, Va., Feb. 6, 1565, 

Battle of White Oak Road, Va., Mareh 31, 1865. 

Battle of Five Forks, Va., April 1, 1865, 

Surrender at Appomattox, Va., April 9, 1865, 


The Fourth served in the Middle Department, 
Righth Army Corps, from muster in to July 11,1863; 
Third Brigade, Third Division, First Army Corps, to 
January, 1864; Second Brigade, Third Division, 
First Army Corps, to March 23, 1864; Third Bri- 
gade, Second Division, Fifth Army Corps, to June 
6, 1864; and Second Brigade, Second Division, Fifth 
Army Corps, to May 31, 1865, 

The war having ended and their services being no 
longer required by the government, the members of 
the regiment whose terms of service expired prior to 
Oct. 1, 1865, were mustered out at Arlington Heights, 
Va., May 31, 1865, and the residue (thirty-one en- 
listed men) were transferred to the First Maryland. 

The Fourth experienced much hard service, made 
long and fatiguing marches, and fought bravely on many 
hotly-contested battle-fields. Its record is as imper- 
ishable as it is splendid. In its various encounters 
with the enemy the regiment suffered a loss of three 
officers and twenty-six enlisted men killed, ten officers 
and eighty-cight men wounded, and two officers and 
thirty-nine men captured. 

Fifth Regiment of Infantry.—In the latter part 
of August, 1861, William Louis Schley, a lawyer of 
Baltimore, who had served with credit in the war 
with Mexico, received verbal authority directly from 
the War Department at Washington to raise a regi- 
ment of infantry, to be known as the “ Public Guard 
Regiment,” whose specific duties were to be the 
guarding of railroad lines and the protection of gov- 
ernment property. On the 4th of September, 1861, 
the regiment was conditionally accepted into the 
service of the United States, as will be seen by the 
following communications : 
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“Srare or Manybanp, 
“Execcrive CHAMBER, 
“ ANNAPOLIS, Sept. 9, 1861. 
“ Hon. H. W. Horeman: 

“Dean Str,—Please find inclosed authority from War De- 
partment to Col. William Lonis Schley to form and report his 
regiment. 

“* Your obedient servant, 
‘©Tros. H. Hicks.” 


[TInclosure.} 
“Wan Derantxent, Sept. 4, 1961. 
“Con. Winttaw Lovis Scaiey, 
“Care of Hexry W. Horruan, Esq., Baltimore, Md.: 

“Sin,—The regiment of infantry which you offer is accepted 
for three years or during the war, provided you have it ready 
for marching orders in thirty day3, This acceptance ig with 
the distinct understanding that the Department will revoke 
the commissions of all officers who may be found incompetent 
for the proper discharge of their duties, 

“You will be mustered into the service of the United States 
in accordance with General Orders Nos. 58 and 61, herewith 
inclosed. 

“ Very respectfully 
* Your obedient servant, 
“Tromas A, Scorr, 
 Agat, Secretary of War.” 


The rendezvous of the regiment was established at 
Lafayette Square, situated in the northwestern section 
of the city of Baltimore. Commodious barracks 


were erected and known as Camp Hoffman, having 
been so named in compliment to the Hon, Henry | 


W. Hoffman, of Allegany County, then collector of 
the port of Baltimore. 

John C. Holland, of Catonsville, was selected as 
lieutenant-colonel, and Leopold Blumenberg, of Bal- 
timore, as major. 

The original staff-officers were Judson Gilman, 
surgeon ; William H. Norris, assistant surgeon ; James 
M. Stephens, adjutant; James H. Cook, quartermas- 
ter; and John W. Bull, chaplain. - 

The organization was speedily completed, and the 
regiment mustered into the United States service for 
three years from the 19th of September, 1861, with 
one thousand officers and men. 

Company A (Maffic Guards) was organized at 
North East, Cecil Co., with the following officers: 
Captain, C. Davis Irelan; Lieutenants, Samuel Ford 
and George W. Benjamin. 

Company B (Bradford Guards) was raised in Bal- 
timore City, and officered as follows: Captain, Wm. 
W. Bamberger ; Lieutenants, Salome Marsh and Wm. 
H. Irving. 

Company © (Montgomery Blair Guards) was en- 
rolled in Baltimore City. Its officers were: Captain, 
Nicholas Ganster; Lieutenants, Edward M. Koch 
and Magnus Moltke. This company was raised by 
Capt. Blumenberg, who upon being appointed major 


was succeeded in the captaincy by the first lieutenant, 
Ganster, 

Company D (Hoffman Guards) was enlisted in 
Baltimore City, and had for its officers: Captain, 
Charles A. Holton; Lieutenants, Bruff W. Tall and 
Edwin C. Kirkwood. 

Company E (McClellan Guards), reeruited in 
Frederick County and Baltimore City, was officered 
by Capt. Alfred Schley, Lieuts. John P. Gleeson and 
Wm. H. Walters. 

Company F (Schley Guards) was enrolled in Bal- 
timore City. Its officers were Capt. John W. Horn, 
Lieuts. William A. Noel and Joseph M. Rothrock, 

Company G (Steuben Guards) was raised in Balti- 
more City, and had for its officers Capt. John C. 
Sehrt, Lieuts. Uriah Garber and William L. Adkisson. 

Company H (Ellsworth Guards) was enlisted in 
Baltimore City, and officered by Capt. Frederick 
Memmert, Licuts, William HH. Chaney and Nicholas 
B. Talbott. 

Company I (Elkton Guards) hailed from Elkton, 
Cecil Co., and had in its ranks a number of men from 
Wilmington, Del., with some from Baltimore City. 
Its officers were Capt. E. F. M. Fachtz, Lieuts. Evan 
W. Thomas and John Carroll. 

Company K (John A. Dix Guards) was organized 
in Baltimore City, and had for its officers Capt. Chris- 
tian Bitter, Lieuts. Edward Stein and Joseph Sachs. 

On the 28th of October, 1861, the several compa- 
nies voted unanimously to offer their services to the 
government for duty anywhere, and to be called and 
known from that date as the Fifth Regiment Maryland 
Volunteers. This proposition was submitted to and 
approved by the War Department. 

The Fifth left Camp Hoffman March 11, 1862, for 
the seat of war in Virginia, and during its subsequent 
history was identified with Gen, Dix’s command in 
the vicinity of Port Monroe, the Army of the Poto- 
mac under McClellan, the Highth Army Corps under 
Schenck, and the Army of the James under Butler 
and Ord. A large number of its original members 
re-enlisted as veteran volunteers. 

The battle list of the regiment is as follows: 

Battle of Antietam, Md., Sept. 17, 1862. 

Reconnoissance from Harper's Ferry to Charlestown, Va., Oct. 
16 and 17, 1862. 

Battle of Winchester, Va., June 13 and 15, 1863. 

Siege of Petersburg, Va., Tune to September, 1864. » 

Battle of “The Crater,” Va., July 30, 1864. 

Siege of Richmond, Va., October, 1864, to April, 1865. 

Battle of Fair Oaks, Va., Oct. 27, 1864, 

Occupation of Richmond, Va,, April 3, 1865, 

The regiment was mustered out of service at Fred- 
ericksburg, Va., Sept. 1, 1865, and at once repaired 
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to Baltimore City, where it was paid off and disbanded. 
As an organization the Fifth Maryland thus ceased to 
exist, but its record still remains. Some other regi- 
ments from the State may have participated in more 
engagements and lost a greater number of men, but 
none ever fought more gallantly, endured hardships 
with greater fortitude, or performed every duty im- 
posed upon them more faithfully. 

Sixth Regiment of Infantry.—This regiment was 
raised under the President's call of July 2, 1862. 
Tis rendezvous was established at Baltimore City. 
The companies were organized at the following-named 
places, and mustered into the United States service on 
the dates affixed thereto. 


A, Carroll County, Aug, 12, 1862; B, Cecil | 


County, Aug. 20, 1862; ©, Carroll County, Aug. 23, 
1862; D, Frederick County, Aug. 23,1862; E, Cecil 
County, Aug. 27, 1862; I, Baltimore City, Sept. 8, 
1862; G, Cecil County, Aug. 28, 1862; H, Wash- 
ington County, Sept. 5, 1862; I, Baltimore City, Aug. 
25,1862; and K, Queen Anne’s County, Sept. 2,1862. 

The original field, staff, and company officers were 
as follows : 


George R. Howard, of Elkton, colonel; John W. Horn, of 
Baltimore City, formerly captain in the Fifth Maryland, lieuten- 
-sut-colonel; William A, MeKellip, of Westminster, major; 
Tucob B. Ash, adjutant; James Touchstone, quartermaster ; 
Charles F. M. Nelson, surgeon; Charles T. Simpers and Edwin 
K. Foreman, assistant surgeons; and Joseph T. Brown, chap- 
lain, 

Company A.—Capt. Albert Billingslea, Lieuts. Charles N. 
Kubn and William H, Burns. 


Company B.—Capt. Joseph C. Hill, Lieuts. Isaac N, Benja- 


min and Erastus 8. Narvel. 

Company C.—Capt. George Webster, Lieuts. J. L. Beaver 
and Tra Tyler. 

Company D.—Capt. Martin Rouzer, Lieuts. Joho R. Rouzer 
and Charles A. Damuth. 

Company E.—Capt. Francis A. Croueb, Lieuts. John Pryor 
and William T. Cain. 

Company F.—Capt. Clifton K. Prentiss, Lieuts. Norris G. 
Starkweather and Harry Coggins. 

Company G.—Capt. John S. Christie, Lieuts. Wm. J. Grant 
and Samuel H. Jack, 

Company H.—Capt. Adam B. Martin, Lieuts. Melville R. 
Small and James H. C. Brewer. 

Company .—Capt. John J. Bradshaw, Lieuts, Henry J. Haw- 
kins and Demarest J. Smith. 
— Company K.—Capt. Jacob L, Goldsborough, Licats. John A. 
Sehwartz and William EB. Thompson. 


Col. Howard resigned May 5, 1863, and was suc- 
ceeded by Lieut.-Col. Horn, promoted in his stead. 
Col. Horn resigned Feb. 4, 1865, when the command 
devolved upon Lieut.-Col. Joseph C. Hill. This officer 
was commissioned as colonel, but owing to the reduced 
numbers of the regiment was not mustered into that 


grade, 


The Sixth left Baltimore Sept. 20, 1862, for the 
front, and proceeded via Frederick City to Williams- 
port, Md., where it united with the other regiments of 
the Maryland Brigade, which had gone to that place by 
way of Harrisburg, Pa. 

Tt was attached to the Maryland Brigade, Eighth 
Army Corps, from muster in to March 28, 1863; 
Third Brigade, Second Division, Righth Army Corps, 
to June 16, 1863; First Brigade, Second Division, 
Eighth Army Corps, to July 9, 1863; Second Brigade, 
Third Division, Third Army Corps, to March 23, 1864; 
and Second Brigade, Third Division, Sixth Army Corps, 
to June 20, 1865. 

The Sixth took part in the following engagements, 
ete. : 

Skirmish at Berryville, Va., Tune 13, 1863. 

Skirmish at the Opequan, Va., June 15, 1863, 

Battle of Winchester, Va., June 14 and 15, 1863. 

Skirmish at Brandy Station, Va., Nov. 8, 1863. 

Battle of Mine Run (Locust Grove), Va., Nov, 29, 1863. 

Reconnoissance to Mitecbell’s Station, Va., Feb. 6 and 7, 1864. 

Battle of the Wilderness, Va., May 5-7, 1864. 

Battle of Spottsylvania, Va., May 9-20, 1864. 

Battle of Cold Harbor, Va., June 1-3, 1864. 

Siege of Petersburg, Va., June 19 to July 6, 1864, and Dec, 
7, 1864, to April 2, 1865. 

Skirmish at Charlestown, Va., Aug. 26, 1864, 

Battle of Winchester, Va., Sept. 19, 1864. 

Battle of Fisher's Hill, Va, Sept. 22, 1864. 

Battle of Cedar Creek, Va., Oct. 19, 1864, 

Reeonnoissanee to Vaughan Road, Va., Dee. T-10, 1864. 

Assault on Petersburg, Va., April 2, 1865. 

Battle of Sailor's Creek, Vu., April 6, 1865. 

Surrender at Appomattox Court-House, Va., April 9, 1865. 

The loss among the enlisted men of the regiment 
in these actions was seventy-eight killed and two hun- 
dred and thirty-three wounded. Of the latter, thirty- 
six died from the effects of their wounds, making a 
total of one hundred and fourteen slain. 

On the 20th of June, 1865, the regiment, as an 
organization, was mustered out of service near Wash- 
ington, D. ©. (the recruits, forty in number, whose 
terms expired subsequent to Oct. 1, 1865, being trans- 
ferred to the First Maryland), and returned to Balti- 
more, where the officers and men received their pay, 
spoke their final adieus, and dispersed to their homes. 

By its undaunted courage, remarkable coolness, un- 
wavering persistence, and sturdy reliability on trying 
oceasions the Sixth Maryland won a reputation that 
was always’ recognized and appreciated by its com- 
manding generals. Associate regiments from other 
States also acknowledged its worth, and the services 
herein recorded fully sustain the reputation it gained. 

Seventh Regiment of Infantry.—This regiment 
was organized and mustered into the United States 
service at Baltimore City in August and September, 
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1862, under the President's call of July 2, 1862. Maj. Dallam had been for many years the State's 


Its rendezvous, styled Camp Harford, was located 
upon a spot now included within the limits of Druid 
Hill Park. 

The regiment originally consisted of nine com- 
panies, enrolled as follows: A, Hagerstown, Washing- 
ton Co.; B, Frederick City; C, Belair, Harford Co. ; 
D, Towsontown, Baltimore Co.; i, Frederick City ; 
F, Carroll County; G, Middletown, Frederick Co.; 
Hf, Havre de Grace, Harford Co. ; and I, Boonsboro’, 
Washington Co. 


Pressing exigencies of the service hurried it into | 


the field before it had received its tenth company, the 
men recruited for which being mustered into other 
regiments, Company K was added in April, 1864, 


and was composed of the re-enlisted men of the Tenth | 


Maryland, a six-months’ organization. 
The following were the original field, staff, and 
company officers : 


Colonel, Edwin IL, Webster; Lientenant-Colonel, Charles B. 
Phelps; Major, William H. Dallam; Adjutant, Richard R. 
Brouner; Quartermaster, Thomas 8. Nesbitt; Surgeon, James 
Ii. Jarrett; Assistant Surgeon, Robert K. Robinson; and Chap- 
Jain, William H. Keith, 

Company A (Bradford Guards).—Capt. Edward M. Mobley, 
Licuts. William Colklesser and A. James Weise. 

Company B.—Cayt. John Makechney, Lieuts. Thomas W. 
Harn and Joshua T. Dayhoff. 


Company C.—Capt. Richard BE. Bouldin, Lieuts. Joseph P, | 


Webster und FP, Stanley Beacham. 

Company D.—Capt, William D. Morrison, Lieuts, Charles A. 
Connor and Richard G. Dunphy. 

Company B.—Capt. David T, Bennett, Licuts. Isaiah Devil- 
biss and John Howard. 

Company #.—Capt. Daniel Rinehart, Lieuts. Charles 'T, Reif- 
snider and George L, Tyler. 

Company G,—Capt. A. C. Bragonier, First Lieut. John K. 
Smith, 

Company H.—Capt. James B. Cochran, Lieuts, 8. C. Gorrell 
and Joseph Robinson, 

Conipooy I—Capt. Ephraim T, Anderson, Lieuts, William 
D. Rateliff and Charles S. Knodle. 

Company K.—Capt. Henry W. Wheeler, Lieuts. Henry C. 
Smith and W. H. Burnham. 


Col. Webster was a resident of Harford County 
who had served as a member of the State Senate from 
1855 to 1859, as Presidential elector on the Fillmore 
and Donelson ticket in 1856, and at the time of en- 
tering the service was a representative in Congress. 

Lieut.-Col. Phelps, a prominent lawyer of Balti- 
more, had been a member of the City Council in 
1860, and at the outset of the war held the position 
of major in the “ Maryland Guard,” a thoroughly 
drilled volunteer militia organization, but resigned this 
commission April 19, 1861, rather than obey an order 
that he deemed inconsistent with his oath to support 
the constitution of the United States, 


attorney of Harford County. 

The captains of companies were all well-known and 
highly respected citizens of their several counties, 
Capt. Rinehart, of Carroll County, was a brother of 
the sculptor. 

Col. Webster resigned his commission Nov. 6, 1863, 
consequent upon his re-election to Congress. He was 
succeeded by Col. Phelps, who also resigned Sept. 9, 
1864, on account of disability from wounds received 
at the battle of Spottsylvania. The command then 
devolved upon Maj. Edward M. Mobley, who in turn 
was succeeded by Lieut.-Col. David 'T. Bennett, 

The Seventh left Baltimore Sept. 18, 1862, and 
formed a part of the Maryland Brigade, Eighth Army 
Corps, to July 11, 1863; Third Brigade, Third Divis- 
ion, First Army Corps, to January, 1864; Second 
Brigade, Third Division, First Army Corps, to March 
23, 1864; Third Brigade, Second Division, Fifth 
Army Corps, to June 6, 1864; Second Brigade, See- 
ond Division, Fifth Army Corps, to May 31, 1865. 

It bore an active and honorable share in the fol- 
lowing engagements, ete. : 

Skirmish at Punkstown, Md., July 12, 1863. 

Skirmish at Haymarket, Va., Oct, 19, 1863. 

Reeonnoissance from Culpeper to Raccoon Ford, Va., Deb, 6 
and 7, 1864, 

Battle of the Wilderness, Va., May 5-7, 1864. 

Battle of Laurel Hill, Va., May 8, 1864. 

Battle of Spottsylvania, Va., May 9-20, 1864. 

Battle of Harris’ Farm, Va., May 19, 1864, 

Battle of North Anna, Va., May 23-27, 1864. 

Battle of Shady Grove, Va., May 30, 1864. 

Battle of Bethesda Church, Va., May 31 to June 1, 1864, 

Battle of Cold Harbor, Va., June 2-5, 1864. 

Assault on Petersburg, Va., June 17 and 18, 1864. 

Siege of Petersburg, Va., 1564-65, 

Battle of Weldon Railroad, Va., Aug, 18-21, 1864. 

Battle of Poplar Spring Church, Va,, Sept. 30, 1864, 

Battle of Chapel House, Va., Oet. 1-3, 1864. 

Battle of Peeble’s Farm, Va., Oct. 7 and 8, 1864. 

Battle of Hateher’s Run, Va., Oct. 27, 1864, 

Raid to Hicksford, Va., Dee. 7-12, 1864. 

Battle of Dabney’s Mill, Va., Feb, 6, 1965. 

Battle of White Oak Road, Va., March $1, 1865. 

Battle of Five Forks, Va., April 1, 1865. 

Surrender at Appomattox, Va,, April 9, 1865. 


With the exception of Company K, and the reeruits 
of other companies whose terms of service expired 
subsequent to Oct. 1, 1865, and who were transferred 
to the First Maryland, the regiment was mustered out 
of service May 31, 1865, at Arlington Heights, Va. 

Thus, after nearly three years of arduous and hon- 
orable service, the Seventh Maryland ceased to exist 
as a body, and its war-worn members returned to their 
peaceful avocations. To say that throughout the whole 
of this time the Seventh sustained its reputation for 
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_ bravery and heroie endurance would be but faint praise 
for the gallant deeds performed. May a grateful 
country do them justice, written history never can. 
Eighth Regiment of Infantry.—This regiment 
was organized at Baltimore City under the call of July 
2, 1862. It originally consisted of seven companies, 
raised as follows: A in Cecil County, B, C, D, F, and 
G at Baltimore, and E in Frederick County. These 
companies were mustered into the United States ser- 
vice at different dates between Aug. 13 and Oct. 28, 
1862, to serve for three years. Companies H, I, and 
K, composed of nine-months’ drafted men and sub- 
stitutes, were mustered in from December, 1862, to 
April, 1863. These companies were mustered out as 
their terms of service expired. The veterans and re- 
-ernits of Companies B and ©, Purnell Cayalry (dis- 
mounted), were transferred to the regiment Nov. 17, 
1864, and designated as Companies H and I. 
Andrew W. Denison, who had been prominently 
identified with the volunteer militia organizations of 
Baltimore City, was commissioned as colonel, and held 
the position until the final muster out of the regiment. 
Johu G. Johannes, of Baltimore, was promoted to the 
lieutenant-eoloneley from the captaincy of Company 
D, and Ernest F. M. Fachtz, who had served as 
captain in the Fifth Infantry, was appointed major. 
‘The latter became lieutenant-colonel upon the pro- 
motion of Lieut.-Col. Johannes to the coloneley of 
the Eleventh Infantry, Feb. 25, 1865. 
The original company officers were as follows : 


Company A.—Capt. C. Davis Irelun, Lieuts. Louis R. Cassard 
- and John W. Simpers. ; 

Company B.—Capt. Frederick W. Simon, Lieuts, David FP. 
Hallett and James Fay. ¥ 

Company C.— Capt. William F, Larrabee, Lieuts. Alexander 
Murray and Richard L. Gross. 

Company D.—Capt. Eugene J. Rizer, Lieuts. James Bride 
and James R. Mosmer. 

Company E.—Capt. Charles T. Dixon, Lieuts, Edward Y. 
Goldsborough and William W. Roderick. 

Company F.—Capt. Beal D. Riddle, Licuts. William E, An- 
drews and Bowie F. Johnson. 

Company @.—Cupt. Richard F. Gardner, Lieuts, Louis Chaney 
and F, C, Garmhausen. 

Company H.—Capt. David F, Hulett (promoted from first 
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A. Bowie. 

Company I—Capt. Stephen P. Heath, Lients. William P. 
Cole and William J, Biays. 

Company K.—Capt. George W. Shriver, Licuts. Thomas 
Latchford and McKendree C. Furlong. 

Alphonso A. White was appointed surgeon; William B. 
Wheeler, assistant surgeon; William B. Norman, adjutant; 
Christopher C. Adreon, quartermaster; and Jobn J, Suman, 
ebaplain. 


The regiment took the field Sept. 18, 1862, and 
was attached to the Maryland Brigade, Highth Army 


lieutenant of Company B), Lieuts. B. E. Greaser and Wallace | 


Corps, until July 11, 1863; Third Brigade, Third 

Division, First Army Corps, to January, 1864; Sec- 

ond Brigade, Third Division, First Army Corps, to 

March 23, 1864; Third Brigade, Second Division, 

Fifth Army Corps, to June 6, 1864; Second Brigade, 

Second Division, Fifth Army Corps, to May 31, 1865. 
It participated with credit in the following engage- 

ments, ete. : 

Skirmish at Maryland Heights, Md., July 7, 1863. 

Skirmish at Fankstown, Md., July 12, 1863. 

Reeonnoissance from Culpeper to Raccoon Ford, Va., Feb. 6-7, 

1864, 

Battle of the Wilderness, Va., May 5-7, 1864. 

Battle of Laurel! Hill, Va., May $, 1864.° 

Battle of Spottsylvania, Va., May 9-20, 1864, 

Battle of Harris’ Farm, Va., May 19, 1864. 


| Battle of North Anna, Va., May 23-27, 1864. 


Battle of Shady Grove, Va., May 30, 1864. 

Battie of Bethesda Church, Va., May 51 to June 1, 1864. 
Battle of Cold Harbor, Va., June 2-5, 1864, 
Assault on Petersburg, Va., June 17-15, 1864. 
Siege of Petersburg, Va., 1864-65. 

Battle of Weldon Railroad, Va., Aug. 18-21, 1864. 
Battle of Poplar Spring Church, Va., Sept. 30, 1864, 
Battle of Chapel House, Va., Oct. 1-3, 1564. 

Battle of Peeble’s Farm, Va., Oct. 7, 1564, 

Battle of Hatcher’s Run, Va., Oct. 27, 186-4. 

Raid to Hieksford, Va., Dee. 7-12, 1864. 

Battle of Dabney’s Mill, Va., Feb. 6, 1865. 

Battle of White Oak Road, Va., March 31, 1865. 
Battle of Five Porks, Va., April 1, 1865. 

Surrender at Appomattox, Va., April 9, 1865. 

In these actions the regiment sustained a loss of 
three officers and thirty-seven enlisted men killed, ten 
officers and two hundred and one enlisted men 
wounded, and forty-five enlisted men missing. Of 
the missing only eight returned, whilst of the wounded 
five officers and cighty-eight enlisted men never re- 
covered sufficiently to resume duty. 

The regiment was mustered out of service at Ar- 
lington Heights, Va., May 31, 1865. The members 
whose terms of service expired subsequent to Oct. 1, 
1865, were transferred to the First Infantry. 

The services of the Wighth cannot be reviewed by 
its surviving members without the proud conscious- 
ness that the command upon every occasion did its 
whole duty, and as an organization reflected honor 
upon the State and the cause for which it fought. 

Ninth Regiment of Infantry —This regiment 
was organized at Baltimore City in June aud July, 
1863, to serve for a period of six months, in accord- 
ance with the President's proclamation of June 15, 
1863, calling for an additional military force to repel 
the invasion of Maryland and Pennsylvania by the 
enemy under Lee, It had its nucleus in the ‘“ Inde- 
pendent Grays,” a well-known and thoroughly-drilled 
volunteer militia organization, which became Company 
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A. All the companies (excepting I from Baltimore! Its term of service having expired, the regiment 


County) were raised in Baltimore City. 

Benjamin L. Simpson, of Baltimore City, who had 
already seen service as lieutenant-colonel of the Pur- 
nell Legion, was appointed colonel; Thomas Clowds- 
ley, a former captain in the Tenth New York Volun- 
teers, was commissioned lieutenant-colonel ; and Royal 
W. Church, of Baltimore City, major. Charles H. 
Richardson received the appointment of adjutant; 
John Turner, quartermaster ; Wilbur P. Morgan, sur- 
geon; Henry ©. Kemp, assistant surgeon; and G. 
Farring Gray, chaplain. 

As originally constituted the company officers were 
as follows : 


Company A.—Capt. Stephen W. Jones, Lieuts. Martin Cal- 
lahan and Lioyd J. Haslup. 

Company B.—Capt. James W. Brady, Lieuts. William Fensley 
and Edward Wilson. 


Company C.—Capt. Thomas Clowdsley (promoted lieutenant- > 


colonel), Lieuts. George L, Sollers and Harman F. Meyer, 

Yompany D.—Capt. William E, Conoway, Lieuts. William | 
H. Prince and Joseph F. Carter. 

Company £.—Capt. John B. Herold, Lieuts. Nicholas Un- 
duteb and William L. Snyder, 

Company F.—Capt. Martin Callahan (promoted from first 
lieutenant of Company A), Lieuts. Horace Noble and George 
W. Moore. 

Company G.—Capt. Perley R. Lovejoy, Lieuts. Nathaniel D. 
Porter and William &. Stewart. 

Company H.—Capt. Jonathan P, Cammins, Lieuts, Charles _ 
A. Luts and William T. Wheeler. 

Company f,—Capt. J. Marche MeComas, Lieuts. Alfred 8. 
Cooper and Hanson P. Jordan. 


| 


On the 6th of July, before its organization was 
completed, the command left Baltimore and proceeded 
by rail to Sandy Hook, Md., where it joined the 
troops under Gen. French and took part in the re- 
occupation of Maryland Heights. It subsequently 
crossed the Potomac at Harper's Ferry and encamped 
on Loudon Heights. Company B was stationed at 
Daffield’s Station, and C at Brown's Crossing, on the 
Baltimore and Obio Railroad. Afterwards Company _ 
B was relieved at Duffield’s by Company A, the 
former being detailed as provost-guard in Harper's 
Ferry. About the middle-of August Companies D, 
EB, F, G, H, and I were moved forward to Charles- 
town, Va., where they had an engagement with the 
enemy on the 18th of October, but being surrounded 
by overpowering numbers and unsupported were forced 
to surrender. Only about one-half of those that were 
captured lived to return to their homes. Some of 
them were held as prisoners of war until hostilities 
ceased. 

Companies A, B, and C continued on duty in the 


vicinity of Harper's Ferry until February, 1864. 


was mustered out at Baltimore Feb. 23, 1864. A 
number of the officers and men immediately re-entered 
the service for three years, and were assigned to the 
Third Infantry. 

The Ninth was composed of excellent material, 
and had a better opportunity been afforded, none ean 
doubt but that it would have won for itself a brilliant 
record on the field of battle. 

Tenth Regiment of Infantry.—This regiment, 
like the Ninth, was organized at Baltimore City in 
June and July, 1863, under the President's proclama- 
tion of June 15, 1863. It had its nucleus in the Bal- 
timore City Guard Battalion, an independent militia 
organization, which had its origin in 1830. 

The original officers of the regiment were as fol- 
lows : 


William H. Revere, Jr., colonel; William E. W. Ross, liew- 
tenant-eolonel; J. Townsend Daniel, major; Edmund Simon, 
adjutant; Abram G. Smith, quartermaster; D. W. Onderdonk, 
surgeon; and William T. Urie and Edward Borck, Jr., assist- 
unt surgeons. 

Company A—Capt. John D. Ehlers, Lieuts. Charles Jones 
and George C. Cassard. 

Company B.—Capt. William F. Rogers, Lieuts. George W. 
James and John A. Brownell. 

Company C.—Capt. David Keener, Lieuts. John G. Harry- 
man and W. Edward Paul. , 

Company D,—Capt. Thomas W. Webster, Lieuts. John B. 
Richardson and John H. Torney. ft 

Company E—Cupt. John B. Airey, Lieuts. John Sullivan — 
and Henry W, Wheeler. 

Company £.—Capt. John W. Hamilton, Lieuts. Alexander 
Rutherford and Henry ©. Smith. 

Company G.—Capt. George N. Holloway, Lieuts. L. P. Stone 
and John M. Palmer. 

Company #,—Capt, Charles M. Schad, Lieuts, Julius Pellicot 
and John Mohr. ‘ 

Company 1,—Capt. Ernest Osswald, Lieuts. George L. Ottand — 
Andreas Moser. 

Company K.—Capt. Charles Reddehase, Lieuts. Edward 
Wollman and William R. C. Jenks. 


Companies H and I were raised as Companies A i 
and Bof the Eleventh Maryland, another six-months’ 
regiment, which was to have been commanded by Col. 
Herman Ryter, but failing to complete the regimental 
organization, these companies were, by order of Goy- 
ernor Bradford, assigned to the Tenth. 

The regiment was mustered out of service at Bal- 
timore, Jan. 29, 1864. A portion of the regiment, 
consisting of one company of eighty-seven men and 
three officers and a squad of fifty-seven men with one 
officer, having re-enlisted for three years, was assigned 
to the Seventh Infantry, April 11, 1864. 

The esprit de corps of the Tenth was second to 
none in the service, and every duty devolving upon it 
was most cheerfully and faithfully discharged. 
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_ Eleventh Regiment of Infantry (One Hundred 
Days) —On the 13th of May, 1864, the Secretary of 
War telegraphed Governor Bradford as follows: 

“Tn the present juncture it might be of great service if you 
would call out two thousand of your State militia, to take charge 
of the works in Baltimore and relieve the same number of 
other troops, for the period of one hundred days, and upon the 
game terms as were agreed upon by the President and the Gov- 
ernors of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Towa, and Wisconsin, Our 
army now appears to be victorious, and a helping hand at the 
present moment from you might contribute greatly to the speedy 
restoration of peace. Will you do this? Please answer imme- 
diately.” 

‘The Governor promptly replied,— 

“T have no doubt that a volunteer militia force of two or 
three regiments could be at once organized in Baltimore if they 
could be furnished immediately with eligible arms. Gen. Wal- 
Ince promised me several days ago to communicate with you on 
that subject. I will go to Baltimore this afternoon and confer 
with him again. Please communicate to the general or myself 
at that city whether you can supply the arms and equipments 
“as soon as organized,” 


Satisfactory arrangements for the necessary supply 
of arms having been made, recruiting was begun in 
the city of Baltimore, and on the 15th and 16th of 
June, 1864, the Bleventh Regiment was mustered 
into the United States service at Camp Bradford. 

William T. Landstreet, Thomas Sewell, Jr., and 
William E. George, all of Baltimore City, were com- 
missioned respectively as colonel, lieutenant-colonel, 
and major. The latter had been previously connected 
with the First Infantry. Jacob Norris was appointed 
adjutant; Richard C. Cushing, quartermaster; and 
Harvey Buhrman, assistant surgeon. 


The company officers were as follows : 


Company A.—Capt. William E. Conoway, Lieuts. Joseph R. | 
Keene and Charles A, Wilson. 

Company B.—Capt. James H. B. Otto, Lieuts. Edward W, 
Phillips and John L. Cost. 
_ Company C.—Capt. W. Edward Paul, Lieuts. Charles BE. Lowe 
and James H. Tucker. 

Company D.—Capt. Archibald D. Ferguson, Lieuts. James 
A. Dicus and Emanuel Myers. 

Company £.—Capt. Samuel J. Syford, Lieuts. Jacob Fox and 
Joshua N. Richardson, 

Company F'.—Capt. Edward Jones, Lieuts. Jobn T. Pord and 
Thomas M. Sumption. 

Company G.—Capt. James A. Courtney, Lieuts. Alexander 
Rutherford and Benjamin B. Owens. 

Company H—Capt. William P. Vaughan, Licuts. Jesse A. 
Reynolds and Charles L. Lilly. 

Company T—Capt. Max Killmeyer, Lieuts. Charles L. Kaupp 
and William P. Cole, 

Company K.—Capt. William Diver, Lieuts. Thaddeus &. 
Smith and William H, Pierce. 


Leaving Baltimore July 1, 1864, the regiment 
moved by way of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
to Monocacy Junction, where it participated in the 


engagement with the enemy on the 9th of July. 


Falling back to Baltimore, it subsequently performed 
guard duty at Monrovia and Mount Airy, on the Bal- 
timore and Ohio Railroad. 

Before the expiration of its term of service a large 
number of the men re-enlisted for one year, forming 
the nucleus of another regiment bearing the same 
numerical designation. 

Returning to Baltimore, the remaining members of 
the several companies were mustered out as follows: 
E and G, September 28th; B, OC, and D, September 
29th; F, September 30th; and A, H,I, and K, with 
the field and staff, Oct. 1, 1864. 

Although but once engaged with the enemy, the 
duties performed by the regiment were valuable, from 
the fact that it took the place of veteran soldiers, who 
were thus permitted to reinforce the army operating 
against Richmond. 

Eleventh Regiment of Infantry (One Year).— 
Companies A, B, and C of this regiment were com- 
posed principally of the re-enlisted men of the Eleventh 
(100 days) Regiment. In January, 1865, seven com- 
panies from the First Eastern Shore were added, thus 
making the regimental organization complete. 

John G,. Johannes, James ©. Mulliken, and Mar- 
tin Suter were commissioned severally colonel, lieu- 
tenant-colonel, and major. ‘The first named had 
already seen service in the Purnell Legion and Highth 
Jofantry, and the two latter with the First Eastern 
Shore. 

Company C did duty at the Relay House, on the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad; I in Baltimore City, 
and the residue at Fort Delaware. 

The regiment was mustered out of service at Bal- 
timore, June 15,1865. All members whose term of 
servied expired subsequent to Oct. 1, 1865, were trans- 
ferred to the Second Infantry. 

Twelfth Regiment of Infantry.—This regiment, 
consisting of five companies, was organized at Camp 
Bradford, Baltimore, in the summer of 1864, pur- 
suant to orders from the War Department, dated May 
13, 1864, for one hundred days, All the companies 
were mustered into the United States service July 
30, 1864. 

John L. Bishop, of Baltimore City, a former cap- 
tain in the Fourth Infantry, was commissioned as 
lieutenant-colonel. No other field-officers were as- 
signed to the regiment, its numerical strength being 
insufficient to warrant such appointments. 

The company officers were as follows : 


Company A.—Capt. Theodore M. Bartholomew, Lieuts. Thos. 
J. Evans (acting adjutant) and Benj. F. Moore. 

Company B.—Capt. Benjamin F, Reichard, Lieuts. Charles 
M. Betts and Daniel Le Fever. 
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Company C.—Capt. Levi M. Haverstick, Lieuts, Edward 
Marshall and John W. Ienderson (acting quartermaster). 

Company D.—Capt. Caleb P. Spicer, Lieuts. Ogden M. Clow 
and Robert KE. Duvall. 

Company E.—Capt. 
Powell and John Stinemetz. 


George W. Shriver, Lieuts. Israel G. 


During its term of service the regiment performed 
guard duty at various points along the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad between Baltimore and Kearneysville, 
Va. Jt was mustered out at Baltimore, Nov. 6, 1864. 
A number of the men who, prior to the muster out 
of the regiment, had re-enlisted for one year were as- 
signed to the First Hastern Shore Regiment. 

Potomac Home Brigade.—Hon. Francis Thomas, 


of Frederick County, a member of the United States | 
_and John A, Steiner, major, all of whom were resi- 


House of Representatives, and ex-Governor of the 
State of Maryland, was the father of the Potomac 
Home Brigade. He obtained from the Secretary of 
War the following letters authorizing its formation : 


“Wan DrerantyeEnt, 
“Wasuineton, July 19, 1861. 
“Hox. Francis Tuomas: 

“You are hereby authorized to provide for the organization 
of four regiments of the loyal citizens resident on both sides 
of the Potomac River from the Monucacy to the western bound- 
ary of Maryland, for the protection of the canal and of the 
property and persons of loyal citizens of the neighborhood, and 
to be stationed in the vicinity whilst in the service. 

“The men will be permitted to elect their own company offi- 
cers, the field-officers to be appointed by the President. Arms 
will be forwarded as soon as practicable, 

“ Respectfully, 
“Your obedient servant, 
“Simon Camuron, See'y of War.” 

«The Secretary of War has my approbation to sign this letter. 

“A. Lincoiy.” 


“War DepartMent, 
“Wasnineron, July 26, 1861. 
“Tion. Francis Toowas, Frederick, Md. : ‘ 

“Sir,—The four companies of cavalry offered by you, one to 
be attached to each of the four regiments of infuntry heretofore 
accepted, are accepted for three years or the war. 

“This acceptance is with the distinct understanding that the 
Department will revoke the commissions of all officers who may 
be found incompetent for the proper diseharge of their duties, 

“You will advise. Adjt.-Gen. Thomas, at Washington, the 
date at which the men will be ready for mustering, and he will 
detail an officer for that purpose, 

“ By order of the Seeretary of War. 

“Janus Lusney, Jn, Chief Clerk.” 


By the terms of the Secretary's letter of July 19, 
1861, it will be observed these troops were to be or- 
ganized for a specific duty and a restricted ficld of 
operations, but it is perhaps proper to remark that 
whenever called upon to perform duty outside the pre- 
seribed limits they promptly and cheerfully responded, 


and rendered good service, both in Pennsylvania and | 


Virginia. 
From the very beginning the war was waged on 


| their immediate border, at times in their very midst, 
and they stood a trusty bulwark of defense between 
the foe and the homes of soldiers from sister States 
frequently in danger of invasion and harm. 
First Regiment of Infantry, Potomac Home 
Brigade.\—Companies A, B, D, and I of this regi- 
ment were recruited in Frederick County; C, in Bal- 


timore City; 8, F,and H, in Washington County ; 
G, in Baltimore, Carroll, and Frederick Counties; and 
K, in Baltimore City and Frederick County, All were 
mustered into the United States service at Frederick 


City during the summer and fall of 1861. 
The original field-officers were William P. Maulsby, 
Sr., colonel; George R. Dennis, lieutenant-colonel; 


dents of Frederick City, 

Jerningham Boone was appointed surgeon; Jacob 
Baer, acting surgeon; George T. Castle, adjutant 
(succeeded, Nov. 30, 1861, by William P. Maulsby, 
Jr.); Thomas M. Wolfe, quartermaster; and William 
G. Ferguson, chaplain. 

The company officers were : 


Company A.—Capt. Roger FB, Cook, Lieuts. Jacob Hewett 
and James Wilson, 

Company B.—Cupt. William Glessner, Lieuts. Joseph Graff 
and George T. Castle. 

Company C.—Capt. William 'T. Faithful, Lieuts. Theodorick 
B, Hall and Charles J. Brown (promoted captain of Company 
K on its organization). 

Company D.—Capt. Charles H. Baugher, Lieuts. John L, 
Willman and Gideon Staley. 

Yompany £.—Capt. William TT, If, Youtz, Lieuts. Jerome B, 
Burk ond John M. Martin. 

Company F.—Capt, Samuel G. Prather, Lieuts. Tacitus N. 
Halley and John Beard. 

Company @,—Capt. John T. Yellott, Licuts. Frank H. Hard- 
esty and Peter Wolfe, 

Company J2—Capt. William M. Cronise, Lieuts. Robert C. 
Bamford and Martin L. Fry. 

Jompany £—Capt, Walter Saunders, Lieuts. Charles E. 
Eader and David H. Kolb. 

Company K,—Capt. Charles J. Brown, Lieuts. Daniel L. 
Hoover and Stephen L. Bridge. 


The battle list of the regiment embraces the fol- 
lowing : 


Skirmish at, London Heights, Va., May 27, 1862. 

Skirmish at Monocacy Aqueduct, Md. Sept. 4, 1862. 
Skirmish at Poolesville, Md., Sept. 5, 1862. 

Action at Maryland Heights, Md., Sept. 13, 1862, 

Defense of Harper's Ferry, Va., September 14 and 15, 1862. 
Battle of Gettysburg, Pa., July 2 and 3, 1863. 

Skirmish at Duffield’s Station, Va., June 29, 1864. 

Battle of Monocacy, Md, July 9, 1864. 


The commands to which the regiment was attached 
ure as follows: Banks' division, from muster in to 


1 Designation changed to the Thirteenth Maryland Infantry, 
April 8, 1865, 
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Twelfth Army Corps, to July 17, 1863; Department 
of the Susquehanna, to Aug. 3, 1863; and Depart- 
‘ment of West Virginia, to May 29, 1865. 

On the expiration of its term of service the original 
‘members (except veterans) were mustered out, and 
‘the organization, composed of veterans and recruits, 
retained in service until May 29, 1865, when the en- 
‘tire command was discharged, leaving behind them a 
record for valor of which this State and the United 
“States may well be proud. 

Second Regiment of Infantry, Potomac Home 
‘Brigade.—This regiment was organized at Cumber- 
land, from August to October, 1861. 

The companies were mainly recruited as follows: 
A, at Lonaconing; B, at Old Town; GC, at Frost- 
burg; D, at Piedmont, Va.; E, H, and K, at Cum- 
berland; I’, near Hancock; G, at Mount Savage; 
and I, in Allegany County at large. 

_ ‘The original field-officers were: Colonel, Thomas 
Johns; Lieutenant-Colonel, Robert Bruce; and Ma- 


Cumberland, the latter of Lonaconing. 

Orlando D. Robbins was appointed adjutant; Ken- 
nedy H. Butler, quartermaster; Samuel P. Smith, 
4 surgeon ; Patrick A. Healey, assistant surgeon; and 
John H. Symmes, chaplain. 

‘The officers of the line were: 


Company A—Capt. Alexander Shaw, Lieuta, John Douglas 
and Andrew Spier. 
Company B.—Capt. James D. Roberts, Lieuts, John Trvine 

and James A. Morrow, 
«Company C.—Capt. John H. Huntley, Lieuts. John Weir and 
George W. McCulloch. 

Company D.—Capt. Benjamin B. Shaw, Lieuts. Robert Pow- 
ell and Mark Powell. 


Company E.—Capt. Tames C. Lynn, Lieuts. Theodore Luman _ 


and George Conter. 
Company F.—Capt, Lewis Dyche, Lieuts. George D. Sum- 
‘mers and Norval McKinley. 
Company G.—Copt. Charles G. McClelland, Lieuts. Robert 
Cowon and Lloyd Mahaney. 
Company 1.—Capt. George H. Bragonier, Lieuts. Samuel T. 
Little and David C. Edwards. 
Company [—Capt. J. Floyd MeCulloch, Lieuts, James M. 
Shober and John F. Troxell. 
Company K.—Capt. Peter B. Petrie, Lieuts. Jason G. Sawyer 
sand Moses Bickford. 


_ The regiment entered upon active duty in Western 
. Maryland and Virginia as soon as organized, and 
stands credited with the following engagements, ete. : 


Skirmish at Springfield, Va., Aug. 23, 1861. 
‘Skirmish at Blue's House, Va., Aug. 26, 1861. 
“Skirmish near Springfield, Va., Oct. 26, 1861. 
‘Skirmish at South Branch Bridge, Va., Oct, 26, 1861. 
_Skirtish at Great Cacapon Bridge, Va., Jan. 4, 1862. 
Skirmish at Summit Point, Va., Oct. 7, 1863. 

21 


¥ 


April 4, 1862; Middle Department, to July 2, 1863 ; | 


| Skirmish near Borlington, Va., Noy. 16, 1869. 


jor, J. Ellis Porter. The two former were citizens of 


Skirmish at Charlestown, Va., Oct, 8, 1863. 


Affair at Ridgeville, Va., Jan. 4, 1864. 

Affair at Moorefield Junction, Va., Jan. 8, 1864. 
Affair at Medley, Va., Jan. 30, 18f4. 
Engagement at Lynchburg, Va., June 18, 1864. 
Engagement at Snicker’s Gap, Va., July 18, 1864. 

It served with the following commands: Kelley's 
division, to January, 1862; Landers’ division, to 
March 11, 1862; Mountain Department, to June 26, 
1562; Middle Department, to Sept. 19, 1862; De- 
partment of the Ohio, to December, 1862; Middle 
Department, to June, 1863; and Department of 
West Virginia, to May 29, 1865. 

On the expiration of its term of service the original 
members (except veterans) were mustered out, and 
the veterans and recruits consolidated into a battalion 
of three companies,—A, B, and 0. A new company, 
raised in March, 1865, to serve one year, was assigned 
to the battalion as Company D. = 

The organization was mustered out of service May 
29, 1865. 

That the Second Potomac Home Brigade fully sus- 


_ tained the reputation of Maryland soldiers for bravery 


and fidelity will never be questioned. 
Third Regiment of Infantry, Potomac Home 


| Brigade.— The organization of this regiment was 


begun at Cumberland in the fall of 1861, and before 
midwinter three full and two partially-filled com- 
panies had been mustered into the service of the 
United States. These companies (except B) were 
raised principally at Cumberland and other localities 
in Allegany County. Company B hailed from War- 
fordsburg, Pa. 

The officers of these companies at muster in were 
as follows : 

Company A—Capt. Crawford W, Shearer, Lieuts, James 5, 
Inskeep and John Coles. 

Company B.—Capt. Wm, F. Cardiff, Lieuts. Wm. H. Hipsley 
and Moses Whitford. 

Company C.—Capt. Heury C. Rizer, Lieuts. C, 8. Jones and 
Wm. R. Jarboe. 

Company D.—First Lieut, Theodore A. Ogle. 

Company E.—First Lieut. Wm, A. Falkenstine, 


On the 11th of August, 1862, three companies 
raised for the Fourth Regiment, Potomac Home Bri- 
gade, were transferred to the Third, as Companies E, 
F, and G, the designation of the original Company 
E being thereby changed to H. About the same time 
a company organized at Oakland by Capt. Michael 
Fallon, with John M. Armstrong and Joseph L. For- 
syth as lieutenants, joined the regiment and took the 
place of Company D, whose designation was changed 
toI. This company was broken up Jan. 23, 1863, 
and the men transferred to Company C. In the 
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spring of 1864 two new companies (I and K) were | 
organized with the following officers: 


Company I—Capt. N. M. Ambrose, Lieuts. Gustave Valvis 


aud Augustine Robinett. 
Company K.—Cxpt. John W. Dodson, Lieuts, Wm. J. Don- 
oghue and Wm. H. Foreman. 


The first colonel of the regiment, Stephen W. 
Downey, of Cumberland, resigned Nov. 6, 1862, and 
was succeeded by Charles Gilpin, of the same city. 
Col. Gilpin was mustered out on expiration of term 
of service, Jan. 2, 1865. ‘Thereafter the command 
devolved on Lieut.-Col, Henry C. Rizer. 

The original stafl-officers consisted of N. M. Am- 
brose, adjutant; John Matthews, quartermaster; 
Henry C. Stewart, assistant surgeon. 

In detachments or as a whole the regiment partici- 
pated in the following actions: 


Skirmish at Franklin, Va,, May 12, 1862. 

Skirmish at Wardensville, Va., May 29, 1862, 

Skirmish at Mooresfeld, Va., June 29, 1862, 

Skirmish at Maryland Teights, Md., Sept. 13, 1862, 

Engagewent ot Bolivar Heights, or defense of Harper’s Ferry, 
Va., Sept. 14-15, 1862. 

Engagement at Frederick, Md., July 7 and 8, L864, 

Battle of Monocacy, Md., July 9, 1864. 

Engugement at Snicker’s Gap, Va., July 18, 1864, 

Skirmish at Bolivar Heights, Va,, Aug. 6, 1864. 

Skirmish at Halltown, Va., Aug. 5, 1864. 

Skirmish at Charlestown, Va., Aug. 9, 186-4. 

Skirmish at Berryville, Va., Aug, 13, 1864. 


It served with ‘the following commands: Lander’s 
division, to March 11, 1862; Mountain Department, 
to June 26, 1862; Middle Department, to August, 
1864; and Department of West Virginia, to May 29, 
1865. 

The original members (except veterans) being 
mustered out as their terms of service expired, the 
organization, composed of veterans and recruits, was 
retained in service until May 29, 1865. 

That the services of this regiment were fully ap- 
preciated its favorable mention by superior command- 
ers will attest. 

Fourth Regiment of Infantry, Potomac Home 
Brigade.—During the winter of 1861-62, Lieut. 
Col. George R. Dennis, of the First Potomae Home 
Brigade Infantry, undertook the organization of a 
fourth regiment of the brigade, but the effort did not 
succeed. Three companies were raised, one (A) at 
Hagerstown, one (B) at Baltimore, and one (C) in 
Frederick County. 

These companies were officered as follows: 


Company A.—Capt. Charles A. Welsh, Lieuts. Peter J. May- 
berry and Robert Maxwell. 

Company B.—Capt, Jacob Sarbaugh, Lieuts. Henry B. Mo- 
Coy and John W. Dodson. 


| ant-colonel), Lieuts. 


Hooper and Jesse W. Blades. 


Company C—Capt. Eli D, Grinder, Lieuts. Daniel 0. 


| Shriver and Charles Pratt. 


James Resley was appointed quartermaster, 

The battalion performed guard duty in Western 
Maryland, and on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
between Harper's Ferry and Martinsburg, until Aug, — 
11, 1862, when it was consolidated with the Third 
Infantry, Potomac Home Brigade. 

First Regiment of Eastern Shore Infantry.— 
Upon the recommendation of Governor Hicks, a 
proved by President Lincoln, the Secretary of War 
authorized the organization of this regiment for special 
service on the Wastern Shore of Maryland. This 
authority was contained in the following communica 
tion ; 


“War Derarrwent, Aug, 16, 1861. 

“Con. James WALLACE, Cambridge, Md. : ; 

“Srn,—Tbe regiment of infantry you offer is accepted for. 

three years, or during the war, provided you have it ready for 

marching orders in sixty days. In accordance with the lette 

of Governor Hicks of the 15th inst., you will be mustered into 

the service of the United States to act as a home guard, to be 
stationed on the Hastern Shore of Maryland. 

“ By order of the Secretary of War, q 
“James Lesuvy, Jr., Chief Clerk," 


The formation of the companies which made up the 
regiment began at once, under the personal ‘supervision 
of Col. Wallace, and within the time specified the 
regimental organization was completed and the com- 
mand monefecel into the service of the United States. 

Companies A, B, and © were organized, respectively, 
at Cambridge, Strait's District, and Church Creek, in 
Dorchester County; D, E, F, and G, respectively, at 
Greensboro’, Preston, Denton, and Federalsburg, in 
Caroline County ; H, at Trappe, in Talbot County; I, 
at Baltimore City; and K, at Annamessex, in Som- 
erset County. 

Upon organization the roster of officers was as 
follows : 

James Wallace, of Cambridge, colonel; William H. Comegys, 
of Greensboro’, lieutenant-colonel; William Kirby, of Cam- 
bridge, major; John EB, Rastall, adjutant; William H. Gootee, 
quartermaster; Francis P, Phelps, Jr., surgeon; Granville B. 
Lecompte, assistant surgeon; and Thomas L. Poulson, chaplain, — 


Company A.—Capt. John C, Henry, Lieuts. Thomas H, Co- 
burn and Clement T. Mobray. 

Company B.—Cnpt. John B. Graham, Lieuts. George B. Hart 
and William J. Robinson, 

Company C.—Capt. John R. Keene, Lieuts, William R. Toll 
and Wilham A, Bailey. 

Company D.—Capt. William H. Comegys (promoted lieuten- 
James L. Clendening and Richard H. 
Comegys. 

Company E.—Capt. Andrew Stafford, Lieuts. James R. 

Company F.—Capt. Thomas Numbers, Lieuts. James B. Aus- 
tin and Robert J. W. Garey. 

Company G.—Capt. William H. Watkins, Lieuts. L. Shanley 
Davis and John E. Mobray. 
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Company H.—Capt. Charles R.. Mullikin, Lieuts, Argalus G. 
Hennisee and James C, Mullikin. 

Company I—Capt. George W. Evans, Lieuts. William H. 
Pearson and John H. Shane. 

Company K.—Capt. Littleton Long, Lieuts. Hance Lawson 
and William J. Porter. 


The regiment served in Dix’s division from muster 


in to April 4, 1862; Middle Department, to July 2, | 


1863; Twelfth Army Corps, to July 17, 1863; Depuart- 
ment of the Susquehanna, to Aug. 3, 1863; and Mid- 
dle Department, to Feb. 23, 1865. 

Company A was mustered out of service Aug. 16, 
1862. On the expiration of their terms of service 
the original members (except veterans) of the other 
companies were mustered out at Baltimore City, and 
the organization, composed of veterans and recruits, 
together with the veterans and recruits of the Second 
Eastern Shore Regiment (consolidated with the First, 
Jan. 23, 1865), was retained in service until Feb. 23, 
1865, when it was consolidated with the Eleventh 
Infantry. 

The First Eastern Shore was not brought face to 
face with the enemy, except on the field of Gettys- 
burg, where it bore an honorable and gallant part, and 
again in a skirmish near Fairplay, Md, during Lee's 
retreat towards Virginia. But it performed valuable, 
onerous, and oftentimes most disagreeable duties. A 
detachment of the regiment accompanied Gen. Lock- 
wood’s expedition to Accomac and Northampton 
Counties, Va.,in November, 1861. Much of its time 
was spent on the Hastern Shore of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, where it assisted materially in the efforts of the 
government to suppress the illegitimate trade carried 
on between the Eastern Shore counties and the insur- 
gent district west of the Chesapeake Bay. 

Second Regiment of Eastern Shore Infantry.— 
Authority to organize this regiment was given by the 
Seeretary of War in the following communication : 

“War Derartunnt, Sept. 14, 1861, 
“Cont. Epwarp Winkins, Chestertown, Md. : 

“Sir,—You are authorized to raise and organize a regiment 
of infantry to serve for three years, or during the war, with the 
understanding that it is for seryice in the State of Maryland, 
unless special necessity shall require their presence elsewhere, 
of which the Department will determine. 

“Very respectfully 
“Your obedient servant, 


“Tuomas A. Scort, 
* Asot. Secretary of War.” 


The rendezvous for organization was established at 
Charlestown, whither the companies repaired and were 
tnustered into the service of the United States during 
the fall and winter of 1861. 

_ The men of Companies A, B, C, D, and E came 
chiefly from Kent County; F, from Baltimore City ; 


and G and H, from Harford County. A small detach- 
ment, reeruited fur Company I, was transferred to 
Company TH, March 19. 1862. 

But eight companies were raised for the regiment. 
Edward Wilkins, of Chestertown, was commissioned 
colonel; Elijuh E- Massey, of Queen Anne's County, 
lieutenant-colonel; Robert S. Rogers, of Havre de 
Grace, major; Alfred C. Wortley, adjutant; John N. 
McDaniel, quartermaster; William W. Valk, surgeon; 
Robert K. Robinson, assistant surgeon ; and William 
B, Watson, chaplain. 

The line-officers at this time were: 

Company A,.—Cupt. Jesse K, Hines, Lieuts. William H. Ham- 
ilton and Thomas F, IMamilton. 

Company B.—Capt. Simon Wickes, Lieuts. John H. Redue 
and Charles A. A. Stantey. 

Company C—Capt. Robert M. Smith, Lieuts. Justus B. Shep- 
pard and Jobn K. Evans. 

Comprury D.—Capt, Wilson W. Walker, Lients, William T. 
Chance and William D. Burchinal, i 

Company E—Cay-t. Charles H. Wickes, Lieuts, James M, 
Vickers and Benjamin H. Gardner, 

Compeny F—Capt. William H. Jones, Lieuts. George T. 
Mitchell and Socrates A. Smith, 

Company G.—Cuapt. Seth W. Herrick, Lients. George W. Wil- 
son and George Toy. 

Company H.—Capt. Harrison Hopper, Lieuts. Oliver T. Lyon 
and William J, Vannort. 

The actions in which the regiment participated are 
as follows: 

Falling Waters, Md., July 14, 1363., 
Piedmont, Va., June 5, 1864. 
Lynehburg, Va., June 18, 1364. 
Snicker’s Ford, Va., July 18, 1864, 
Winchester, Va., July 24, 1864, 
Berryville, Va., Sept. 3, 186-4. 

The regiment served in Dix’s division from organi- 
zation to April 4.1862; Middle Department, to July 
8, 1863; Twelfth Army Corps, to July 17, 1863; 
Department of the Susquehanna, to Aag. 3, 1863; 
Middle Department, to Novewber, 1863; and De- 
partment of West Virginia, to January, 1865. 

Like its companion regiment, the Second Eastern 
Shore was mostly employed in the performance of 
arduous guard and gurrison duty. Though it is true 
that it was not called to the more illustrious fields of 
strife, yet it is nevertheless the fuet that its history is 
a record of faithful and meritorious service. 

On the expiration of its term the original members 
(except veterans) were mustered out, and the organi- 
zation, composed of veterans and recruits, retained in 
service until Jan. 23, 1865, when it was consolidated 
with the First Eastern Shore Infantry. 

Purnell Legion.—Un the 19th of August, 1861, 
Hon. William H. Purnell, postmaster of Baltimore, 
obtained permission from the Secretary of War to 
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raise a regiment of infantry, two batteries of artillery, 
and two companies of cavalry, to serve for three years. 

Pikesville Arsenal, near Baltimore, was selected as 
the place of rendezvous, and during the fall and early 


winter of 1861 nine companies of infantry, two batter- _ 


ies of artillery, and two companies of cavalry were 
mustered into the United States service. Companies 
A, B, C, H, and K of the infantry were recruited at 
Baltimore City ; D, in Somerset County and Baltimore 
City; B, in Cecil Co., Md, and Chester Co., Pa.; F, 
in Baltimore County ; and G, in Somerset and Wor- 
cester Counties, 

Battery A of the artillery came from Baltimore 
City, and B from Cecil County. Company A of the 
cavalry was raised in Harford County, and Bin Anne 
Arundel and Cecil Counties. 

The field and staff-officers were Wm. H. Purnell, 
of Worcester County, colonel; John G, Johannes, of 
Baltimore City, lieutenant-colonel ; Wm. J. Taylor, of 
Somerset County, major of infantry, and Edward R. 
Petherbridge, of Baltimore City, major of artillery ; 
Josiah 8, Hubbell, adjutant of infantry, aud John 
Bigelow, adjutant of artillery; Joho T. Graham, 
quartermaster; John T. Hall, surgeon ; Charles W. 


Cadden, assistant surgeon of infantry, James H. | 


Jarrett of cavalry, and James 8. O'Donnell of artil- 
lery ; Vaughan Smith, chaplain. 
The line-officers of infantry were : 


Company A—Capt. Benj. L. Simpson, Lieuts. Wm. Gibson 
and Jobn F. Reinecker. 

Company B.—Oapt. Wm. Mitchell, Lieuts. Wm. H. Hogarth 
and Albert J. Brooks. 

Company C.—Capt. Robert , King, Lieuts. Alexander 8. 
Williawson and ZW, Christopher, 

Company D.—Capt. Bamuel A. Graham, Lieuts. Fraucis T. 
D. Webb and Wm. W. Thorington. 

Company E—Capt. Wm, T. Fulton, Lieuts. Samuel Burns, 
Jr., and Howard M, Newton. 

Company F.—Capt. H. C. McAllister, Lieuts. Washington 
Stonebraker and Martin Callahan, 

Company G.—Onpt. George 8. Merrill, Lieuts. Thomas A. 
Kennard and George W. Brown, 

Company H.—Oapt, Wm. H. Boyle, Lieuts. Tohn W. Cooper 
and Stephen H. Bogardus, 

Company K.—Capt. Wm. R. Patterson, Lieuts. Wm. H. 
Watkins and Thomas P, Hammitt. 

Of the artillery— 

Battery A—Capt. John W, Wolcott, First Lieuts. James H. 
Rigby and Thomas Binyon, Second Lieuts. Edgar G@. Taylor 
and Lowell A. Chamberlain. 

Battery B.—Capt. Alonzo Snow, First Lieut. Lucius A. C, 
Gerry and T. J. Vanneman, Second Lieuts. James H. Kidd 
and Jubn M. Bullock. 


Of the eavalry— 


Company A.—Capt. Robert BE. Duvall, Lieuts. John Smiley | 


and Joseph W. Strong. 
Company B.—Capt. Thomas H, Watkins, Lieuts. Henry L. 
Clayton and Charles W. Palmer. 


_ transferred to the First Infantry. 
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Upon the resignation of Col. Purnell, in February, 
1862, the “ Legion” organization of mixed arms was 
discontinued, and the infantry, cavalry, and artillery 
were made independent of each other. 

The two batteries of artillery continued to serve as 
a battalion under Maj. Petherbridge until he resigned, 
in July, 1862, after which they were regarded as sepa- 
rate organizations. i 

The infantry participated in the following engage- 
ments ¢ 


Defense of Harper's Ferry, Va., May 29-30, 1862. 
Action at Catlett's Station, Va., Aug. 22, 1862, 
Battle of Antietam, Md., Sept. 17, 1862. 

Skirmish at Harper's Ferry, Va., July 27, 1863. 
Battle of Shady Grove, Va., May 30, 1864, 

Battle of Bethesda Church, Va., May 31 and June 1, 1864. 
Battle of Cold Harbor, Va., June 2-5, 1864. 

Assault on Petersburg, Va., June 18, 1864. 

Siege of Petersburg, Va., June I{—Oct, 24, 1864. 
Battle of Weldon Railroad, Va., Aug. 18-21, 1864. 
Battle of Poplar Spring Church, Va., Sept. 30, 1864. 
Battle of Chapel House, Oot, 1-3, 1864. 

Battle of Peeble’s Farm, Va., Oet. 7-8, 1804. 


The regiment served in Dix’s division, Army of the 
Potomac, to March, 1862; Middle Department, 
Eighth Army Corps, to May 25, 1862; Second Bri- 
gade, Second Division, Second Corps, Army of Vir- 
ginia, to September, 1862; Third Brigade, Second 
Division, Twelfth Corps, Army of the Potomae, to 
October, 1862; Second Brigade, Second Division, 
Twelfth Corps, to December, 1862; Middle Depart-— 
ment, Bighth Army Corps, to May 26, 1864; Second 
Brigade, Second Division, Fifth Corps, Army of the 
Potomac, to Ovtober, 1864. j 

The original members (except veterans) were mus- 
tered out Oct. 24, 1864, and the veterans and recruits 


By bravery displayed on the field of battle the Pur- 
nell Legion earned for itself a high and lasting repu- 
tation. 

Baltimore, or Dix Light Infantry.—In the 
summer of 1861, Gen, John A. Dix, who commanded 
the Department of Maryland, with headquarters at 
Baltimore, proposed to the Secretary of War to raise 
and arm a regiment of eight hundred and fifty picked 
men in Baltimore. 

This proposal was accepted by the authorities at 
Washington, and Gen, Dix was authorized, on the 
27th of July, “ to organize and equip a regiment as 
suggested,” Recruiting was soon commenced under 
the personal supervision of Dr. George W. Wayson, — 
a prominent physician of Baltimore. Failing, how- 
ever, to effect a regimental organization, five compa: 
vies only being raised, the men were consolidated into 
two companies and transferred to the Third Infantry, 
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May 7, 1862, forming Companies I and K of that | 
regiment. 


The following is a list of its officers: Lieutenant- 
Colonel, Thomas B. Allard, of Baltimore City; As- 
sistant Surgeon, Henry P. P. Yeates; Captains, 
Joshua Lynch, James Roff, Thomas H. Evans, 
Charles W. Crocker, and James H. Foy ; First Lieu- 
tenants, Jesse W. Lee, Jr. (adjutant), Edward T. 
Sweeting (quartermaster), William J. MeNelly, Carl- 
ton A. Uber, William H. Allen, Isaac L. Boyd, and 
Augustus M. Leary; Second Lieutenants, Robert B. 
Meads, Charles W. Edgar, Charles G. Downs, and 
Robert Watson. 

All of these officers were discharged the service by 
reason of the consolidation exeept Capts. Roff and 
Crocker, First Lieuts. Lee, MeNelly, and Leary, and 
Seeond Lieut. Downs, who were transferred to the 
Third Tofantry. 

Patapsco Guards,—On the 3d of September, 1861, 
Capt. Thomas 8. MeGowan, of Ellicott's Mills, was 
anthorized by the War Department to raise an inde- 


pendent company of infantry, to be styled the Patapsco | 


Guards. 

The organization of the.company was completed by 
Oct. 11, 1861, with the following officers: Captain, 
Miowiee 8. McGowan; First Lieutenant, Jacob ‘Tim- 
anus; and Second Lieutenant, Lemuel Bewley. 

Much of the company's time was passed in the 
performance of ordinary guard and provost duty at 
Ellicott’: Mills, Md., and York, Harrisburg, and 
Chambersburg, Pa. During the Gettysburg cam- 
piign it took part in a skirmish with the enemy at 
Wrightsville, Pa., June 28, 1863, and again during 
McCausland’s raid, near Chambersburg, Pa., July 30, 
1864. 

The original members were mustered out Oct. 17, 
1864, and the company, composed of veterans and 
recruits, retained in service until Aug. 17, 1865, 
when it was mustered out. 

Company C, Second Delaware Infantry.—Be- 
sides the troops regularly enrolled within the State of 
Maryland and credited to its quota was a company of 
infantry organized at Elkton, Cecil Co., and mustered 
into the service of the United States at Wilmington, 
Del., June 19, 1861, as Company C, Second Delaware 
Volunteers. 

Benj. Ricketts was captain, with William F. A. 
Torbert and John G. Simpers lieutenants. 

The company served with its regiment in the Army 
of the Potomac, and participated in all the memor- 
able campaigns of that army. 

The battle list comprises White Oak Swamp, Mal- 
vern Hill, Antietam, Fredericksburg, Chancellors- 


‘Clellan, dated Jan. 28, 1862, 


ville, Gettysburg, Auburn, Mine Run, Spotsylvania, 
Cold Harbor, and Petersburg. 

The company was mustered out of service June 23, 
1864, John G. Simpers, the original second lieutenant, 
being then the captain. He re-entered the service 
Sept. 2, 1864, as captain of Company K, Sixth Mary- 
land, to which he brought forty-eight recruits, thirty 
of whom had served three years in his old company. 


CAVALRY, 


First Regiment of Cavalry.—The formation of 
this regiment was commenced in the summer of 1861, 
under the first eall of the President for three-years’ 
men, 

Companies A, B, C, D, and E were recruited in 
Baltimore City; F, at Baltimore and Cockeysville ; 
G and K, at Pittsburgh, Pa.; H and I, in Allegany 
and Washington Counties; and L and M, at Wash- 
ington, D. C. Companies G, H, I, and K were or- 
ganized for the First Virginia Cavalry, attached to 
Ward H. Lamon's brigade, but by order of Gen. Me- 
they were assigned to 
this regiment. Companies L and M, organized as 
independent companies District of Columbia Cavalry, 
were attached to the regiment in April, 1862, and 
December, 1863, respectively. 

On the 20th of December, 1861, Andrew G. Miller, 
of Wisconsin, was appointed ieateoeat: colonel, and 


| James M. Deems, of Baltimore, major. 


On the Ist of May, 1862, Miller was commissioned 
colonel, and Capt. Charles Wetschky, of Company B, 
lieutenant-colonel. The original staff-officers consisted 
of Burr H. Grover, adjutant ; David C. Steiner, quar- 
termaster; J. Edward Warner, surgeon; Charles C. 
Lee, assistant surgeon; and Arthur O. Brickman, 
chaplain. 

The line-officers at original organization of the sey- 
eral companies were as follows: 


Company A.—Capt. Joseph B, Merritt, Lieuts. David C. 
Steiner and Francis Shamburg. 

Company B.—Capt. Charles Wetechky, Lieuts. Otto Von 
Borries and Henry Appel. 

Company C.—Capt. Thomas Galloway, Lieuts. Burr H. Grover 
and John M. Tibbs. 

Company D.—Capt. Charles F, Hillebrand, Lieuts. Jacob 
Seibert and Herman Von Marsdorf. 

Company £.—Capt. John Axer, Lieuts. George Stuart and 
Randolph Norwood. 

Company F.—Capt. Robert A. Wilson, Lieuts. Milton C. 
Doveand Henry C, Hack. 

Company G.—Capt. Robert H. Patterson, Licuts. John I. 
Stewart and John Hancock. 

Company H.—Capt. Joseph R. Zeller, Lieuts. William H. 
Graffin and Danie! C. Hiteshew. 

Company I.—Capt. Charles H, Russell, Lieuts. Alexander H. 
Nesbitt and Christian E. Stonesifer. 
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Company K.—Capt. Leopold Sahl, Jr., Lieuts. Irvin Redpath 
and Jobn Seiferth. 

Company L.—Capt. George Thistleton, Lieuts. Joseph G. 
White and Joseph H. Cook. 

Company M.—Capt. Louis F. Whitney, Lients, William H. 
Orton and F. A. Whitney. 


The following list exhibits the engagements, etc., 
in which the First Cavalry participated, either as a 
whole or in detachments : 


Ball’s Bluff, Va., Oct. 21, 1861, 

Slanes’ Crose-Roads, Va., Jan. 4, 1862. 
Bath, Va., Jan. 4, 1862. 

Alpine Depot, Va., Jan, 4, 1562, 

Tiinneock, Md., Jan, 5-6, 1862, 

Bloomery Gap, Va., Feb. 14, 1362, 
Middletown, Va., May 24, 1862, 
Winchester, Va., May 24, 1562. 
Charlestown, Va., May 28, 1562. 

Harper's Ferry, Vu., June 9, 1862, 
Rapidan Station, Va., July 13, 1862. 
Madison Court-House, Va., Aug. 8, 1862, 
Cedar Mountuin, Va., Aug. 9, 1862. 
Rappahannock Station, Va., Aug, 22, 1862. 
Freeman's Ford, Va., Aug. 22, 1862, 
White Sulphur Springs, Va., Aug. 23, 1862. 
Centreville, Va., Aug. 28, 1862. 
Gainezville, Va., Aug. 28, 1862. 

Groveton, Va., Aug. 29, 1862, 

Bull Run, Va., Aug, 30, 1862. 

Chantilly, Va., Sept. 1, 1862. 

Boonsboro’, Md., Sept. 7, 1862. 

Maryland Heights, Md., Sept. 13, 1862. 
Harper's Ferry, Va., Sept. 14-14, 1862. 
Sharpsburg. Md., Sept. 15, 1862. 

Manassas Junction, Va., Oct. 25, 1862, 
Fredericksburg, Va., Dee. 13, 1862. 
Damfries, Va., Dee. 27, 1862. 

Stoneman’s Raid, Va., April and May, 1863. 
Brandy Station, Va., Tune 9, 1863. 

Beverly Ford, Va., June 9, 1863, 

Aldie, Va., June 1, 1863. 

Middleburg, Va., June 23, 1863. 
Upperyitle, Va., June 23, 1863. » 
Gettysburg, Pa., July 1-3, 1863. 
Millerstown, Ma., July 5, 1863. 

Benevola, Md,, July 10, 1863. 
Shepherdstown, Va., July 14, 1863, 
Culpeper, Va., Sept. 14, 1863. 

Rapidan Station, Va., Sept. 16, 1863, 
Amissville, Va., Oct. 12, 1863, 

White Sulphur Springs, Va,, Oct. 13, 1863. 
Auburn Mills, Va., Oct. 14, 1863, 

Bristoe Station, Va., Oct. 14, 1863, 

Mine Run, Va., Nov. 26th to Dec, 2, 1863. 
Bermuda Hundred, Va., June 17, 1864, 
Richmoud and Petersburg Railroad, June 19, 1864, 
Deep Bottom, Va., July 27, 1864. 
Plasger’s Mill, Va., Aug. 14, 1864. 

Deep Run, Va., Aug, 16 and 18, 1864, 
Siege of Petersburg, Va., Aug. 25-Sept. 27, 1864. 
Chaffin's Farm, Vu., Sept. 20, 1864. 
Darbytown Road, Va., Oet. 13, 1864, 

Fuir Oaks, Va., Oct. 27, 1864, 

Smithfield, Va., Dec. 7, 1864. 


Five Forks (Dinwiddie Co.), Va., April 1, 1865. 
Hateber’s Rus, Va., April 2, 1565. 

Southside Railroad, Va., April 2, 1865. 

Burgess Mill, Va., April 3, 1865. 

Five Forks (Amelia Co.}, Va., April 4, 1865, 

Sutherland's Depot, Va., April 5, 1865. 

Richmond and Danville Railroad, Va., April 5, 1865, 
Farmville, Va., April 6, 1864. 

Appomattox Court-House (Clover Hill), Va., April 9, 1865, 

The original members were mustered out as their 
terms of service expired, and the organization, com- 
posed of veterans and recruits, was retained in service 
until Aug, 8, 1865, when it was mustered out. 

History alone can do full justice to the brave men 
who composed this regiment. Suffice it here to say 
that the First Maryland Cavalry maintained a reputa- 
tion for fidelity and bravery second to no other cavalry 
regiment. 

First Regiment, Potomac Home Brigade Cav- 
alry.—This regiment had its nucleus in a battalion 
recruited chiefly in Frederick and Washington Coun- 
ties during the summer of 1861, in accordance with 
the authority granted Hon. Francis Thomas to organ- 
ize the Potomac Home Brigade, and was familiarly 
known as Cole's cavalry, 

The four companies constituting the battalion were 
raised as independent organizations, and served as 
such until June, 1862, when they were consolidated 
under the command of the senior captain, Henry A. 
Cole, who was promoted major Aug. 1, 1862. 

Company B did not formally unite with the bat- 
talion until Mareh 21, 1863, when the four companies 
were first brought together at Kearneysville, Va. 

The original officers of these companies were : 


Company A.—Capt. Henry A, Cole, Lieuts, Richard W. 
Coomes and George W. F, Vernon. 

Coupany B—Capt. William Fiery, Lieuts, Alexander M, 
Flory and Jacob A, Metz. 

Company C.—Capt. John Horner, Lieuts. John M, Annan 
and Washington Morrison. 

Company D.—Capt. Pearce K, Curll, Lieuts. Robert H. Mil- 
ling and Francis Gallagher, 


In the spring of 1864 the battalion was increased 
to a full regiment of twelve companies. 

While in process of augmentation Maj. Cole was 
advanced to the rank of lieutenant-colonel, and Capt. 
Vernon, of Company A, to that of major. 

Upon the completion of the regimental organiza- 


"tion its roster of officers stood as follows : 


Henry A. Cole, colonel; George W. F. Vernon, lieutenant- 
colonel; J. Townsend Daniel, Alexander M. Flory, and Robert 
8. Mooney, majors; Oliver A. Horner, adjutant; H. FP. Win- 
chester, quartermaster; H. H. Vernon, commissary; Walter R. 
Way, surgeon; D. W. Onderdonk, assistant surgeon; and Charles 
Cole, chaplain. 

Company A.—Capt. Daniel Link, Lieuts, Franklin Hitehcovk 
and Lewis M. Zimmerman, 
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Company B.—Capt. William Fiery, Second Lieut. Jonathan 
L, Rivers 

Conpany C.—Capt. A, M. Hunter, Lieuts. W. A. Horner and 
H. Buckingham. 

Company D.—Capt. Francis Gallagher, Lieuts. Samuel T. 
Mills and Samuel B. § gler. 

Company £.—Capt. George J. P. Wood, Lieuts. Charles. V. 
Duncan wnd John T. Hickman. 

Company F.—Capt. William F, Bragg, Lieuts. Hiram B. 
Younger and Uriah Garber. 

Company G.—Capt. George M. Kersner, Lieuts. Frank D, 
Kerr and Thomas J. McAtee. 

Company H.—Capt. Benjamin F. Houck, Lieuts. Dlijah H. 
Johnson and Joseph A. Swaney. 

Company [,—Capt. William L. Atkinson, Lients. Robert 8. 
Mooney and Alexander M. Briscoe. 

Company K,—Capt. Lewis M. Zimmerman, Lieuts. George B, 
Owens and Benjamin F. MeAtes. 

Company L.—Cuapt. John H, MeCoy, Lieuts. Alexander A. 
Troxell und Charles J, Gebring. 

Company M.—First Lient, George W. Lease, Second Lieut. 
Leonard Il. Greenewuld. 


Of the additional companies, BE, F, and I were or- 
gavized mainly at Baltimore City; G, H, and L, at 
Frederick City; and K and M, at large. 

Company D having become reduced below the 
minimum standard, an independent company, organ- 
ized at Cumberland in the summer of 1864 by Capt. 
Tappan W. Kelly, with Henry A. Bier and Columbus 
F. Benchoff as lieutenants, was assigned in its stead 
Jan. 30, 1865. 

In the capacity of independent companies, or as a 


battalion and regiment, the services of this command | 


were of the most active and efficient character. It 
took over one thousand prisoners, and captured or de- 
stroyed an immense amount of the enemy's property. 
Tts engagements were numerous, and its marches con- 
tinuous and severe. The following are some of the 
places where, as a whole or in part, it fought the 
enemy ‘ 

South Branch Bridge, Va., Oct, 26, 1861. 

Haneock, Md., Jan. 5-6, 1862. 

Bloomery Gap, Va,, Feb. 14, 1862. 

Martinsburg, Va., Mareh 3, 1862. 

Bunker Hill, Va., March 5, 1862. 

Stephenson’s Depot, Va., March 7 and 11, 1862. 

Winchester, Va., March 12, 1862. 

Kernstown, Va., March 22-23, 1862. 

Edinburg, Va., April 1, 1862. 

Grass Lick, Va., April 23, 1862. 

Wardenasville, Va, May 7, 1862. 

Charlestown, Va., May 28, 1862. 

Leesburg, Va., Sept. 2, 1862. 

Harper's Ferry, Va,, Sept. 13-L4, 1862. 

Sharp=burg, Md., Sept. 15, 1862. 

Hyattstown, Md., Oct. 12, 1862. 

Charle-town, Va., Nov. IM, 1862, 

Charlestown, Va., Dec. 2, 1862. 

Berryville, Va., Deo. 3, 1862. 

Winchester and Charlestown, Va., Dec. 5, 1862. 

Halltown, Va., Deo, 20, 1862. 


Berryville, Va., June 13, 1863. 
Martinsburg, Va., June 14, 1363, 
Williamsport, Md., June 13, 1863. 
Catoctin Creek, Md., June 17, 1863. 
Sharpsburg, Md., 1863. 

Fountaindale, Pa,, June 28, 1863. 
Frederick, Md., June 22, 1863. 
Gettysburg, July 1-3, 1863. ° 
Emmittsburg, Md., July 5, 1863. 
Falling Waters, Va., July 6, 1863. 
Harper's Ferry, Va., July 6, 1865. 
Catoctin Mountain, Va., Sept. 14, 1863. 
Snickersville, Va., 1863. 

Leesburg, Vu., 1863. 

Rector’s Cross-Hoads, Va., 1863. 
Bloomfield, Va., 1863. 

Upperville, Va., Sept. 25, 1863. 
Charlestown, Va., Oct. 18, 1863. 

Mount Jackson, Va., Nov. 17, 1863. 
Woodstock, Va., 1863. 

Ashhy's Gap, Va., 1863. 

Upperville, Va., Dee. 10, 1863. 

Front Royal, Va., Dee. 11, 1863. 
Edinburg, Va., Dee. 17, 1863. 

New Market, Va., Dee, 18, 1863. 
Harrisonburg and Staunton, Va., Dec. 21, 1863. 
Rectortown, Va., Jan. 1, 1864. 

London Heights, Va., Jan. 10, 1864. 
Romney, Va., Jan. —, 1864. 
Moorefield, Va., Jan, —, 1864. 
Mechanicsville Gup, Va., Jan. —, 1864. 
New Market, Va., May 13 and 15, 1864. 
Harrisonburg, Va., June 3, 1864, 
Piedmont, Va., June 5, 1864. 

Tye River Gap, Va., June 12, 1864. 
Lexington, Va., June 13, 1564. 
Buchanan, Va., June 14, 1364, 
Lynebburg, Va., June 18, 1864. 

Salem, Va., June 21, 1864. 

Leetown and Shepherdstown, Va., July 8, 1864. 
Frederick, Md., July 11 and 12, 1864, 
Maryland Heights, Md,, 1864. 
Brownsville, Md., 1864. 

Crampton's Gap, Md., 1864. 

Herndon, Va., 1864. 

Pareellville, Va., July 16, 1864. 
Snicker’s Ferry, Va., July 18, 1864. 
Ashby’s Gap, Va., July 19, 1864, 
Winchester, Va., July 19, 1864. 
Kernstown, Va., July 25 and 24, 1864. 
Snicker’s Gap, Va., July 25, 1564, 
Falling Waters, Va., July 26, 1864. 
Hagerstown, Md., July 29 and 30, 1864, 
Reedysyille and Antietam, Md., Aug. 5, 1864. 
Berryville, Va., Aug. 15, 1864. 
Charlestown, Va., Aug. 22, 1864. 
Summit Point, Va., Aug. 30, 1864. 
White Post, Va., Sept. 5, 1864. 
Winchester, Va., Sept. 19, 1864. 


From 1861, when it first entered upon the arduous 
labors peculiar to the cavalry branch of the service, 
until peace dawned upon the land, Cole's cavalry was 
always ready for any duty, and in its performance 
gained for itself a well-merited reputation, and did 
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honor to the State that sent it into the field. Al- 
though generally employed only upon the border of 
their own State, the service performed by these troops 


was none the less honorable than that performed by | 


others on more glorious and renowned fields. Their 
duties in some instances were more perilous and 
arduous, and if fewer laurels were gained, the con- 
sciousness of important services performed is their 
best reward. 

The regiment was mustered out of service June 28, 


1865. 


Second Regiment of Cavalry. —Under the Presi- | 


dent’s proclamation of June 15, 1863, calling for six- 
months’ volunteers, an effort was made to organize a 
regiment of cavalry, to be styled the Second. Five 
companies only were raised,—A, B, and B, at Balti- 
more; ©, in Howard County and at Baltimore; and 
D, at Washington, D. C., and at Baltimore. 

The original officers consisted of; Captains, George 
W. Hack, William F. Brage, Thomas McCrea, Wil- 
liam J. Hoffman, and John Sommer; First Lieuten- 
ants, B. F. T. Dulaney, Charles E. Dudrow, Peter 
Rush, Joseph F, Lewis, and Hiram B. Younger; 
Seeond Lieutenants, Francis A. Poisal, Elijah H. 
Johnson, George Munn, William W. Hoffman, and 
Daniel Shealy. 


Soon after its organization the battalion, under | 


command of Capt. Bragg, moved from Baltimore to 
Annapolis, aud was employed at various points in 
Anne Arundel and Calvert Counties, with part of 
one company on provost duty in the city of An- 
napolis. 

Companies A and B were mustered out of service 


Jan, 26, 1864; C and D, Feb. 6, 1864; and B, Jan. | 


31, 1864. 

Before the expiration of their terms about seventy 
men re-enlisted for three years, and, with Lient. J. 
F. Lewis, went into Company K of the Third Mary- 
land Cavalry. Some of the other officers and men 
also re-entered the service in the First Potomac Home 
Brigade Cavalry. 

Third Regiment of Cavalry.'—This regiment, 
consisting of ten companies, was organized at Balti- 
more City in the summer and fall of 1863. Com- 
panies A, B, C, H, I, and K were recruited at Balti- 
more. Companies D, E, F, and G were composed of 
men enrolled at Fort Delaware from among Confed- 
erate prisoners of war who had taken the oath of alle- 
giance. In Company I were some men from Frederick 
County, and a portion of Company K consisted of men 
re-enlisted from the Second Cavalry. 


1 Also called “ Bradford Dragoons.” 


C. Carroll Tevis, a graduate of the West Point 
Military Academy, was appointed colonel; Byron 
Kirby, lieutenant-colonel ; William Kesley and Henry 
Ki. Clark, majors; William M. Crossland, adjutant; 
Stillman Williams, quartermaster; John M. Steven- 
son, surgeon; Wdward Borck, Jr., and Joseph §. 
Claridge, assistant surgeons. 

The line-officers were : 


Company A.—Capt. Charles C. Moore, Lieuts, William H. 
Brown and J. Woodfin Minifie. 

Company B,.—Capt. Joseph C. Hodges, Lieuts. John S. Parker 
and Thomas W, Caulfield. 

Company C.—Capt. Adolph Bery, Lieuts. H. P. Anderson 
and DeeLaroo Wilson. 

Company D.—Capt. Joseph s 
Eakin and Charles Seager, 

Company E.—Capt. A, J, Pemberton, Lieuts, Thomas W, 
Caulfield and Kentuck B. Piatt. ” 

Company F.—Capt. Henry BE. Clark, Lients, William FP, De- 
Vere and William H, Coulston. 

Company G.—Capt. Samuel P. Walsh, Lieuts. Francis Ro 
Haight and William Q. Moore. 

Company H,—Capt, Douglas BE. Jerrold (son of the celebrated 
London journalist), Lieuts. John Brownley and George W. 
Barnett. 

Company I—Capt. Eli D. Grinder, Lieuts, Hiram 5, McNair 
and Jobn W. Snively. 
| Company K.—Capt, Henry R. Crosby, First Lieut, Joseph — 
F. Lewis. 


. Gregory, Lieuts. Harry P. 


The battle list of the Third Cavalry comprises the 
following affairs ; 
Skirmish at Fleming's Ford, La., Feb, 11, 1864. 
Skirmishes at Mansuria, La., May 14 and 1f, 1664. 
Engagement at Marksville, La., May 17, 1864. 
Engagement at Yellow Bayou, La., May 18 and 19, 1864. 
Skirmish at Morgan's Perry Road, La., Tune 9, 1864. 
Capture of Fort Gaines, Ala., Aug. $, 1864. 
Capture of Fort Morgan, Ala., Aug. 23, 1364. 
| Capture of Spanish Fort, Ala., April 9, 1885, 
Capture of Fort Blakely, Ala., April 9, 1865. 


The regiment was consolidated into six companies 
Dee. 14, 1864, by the transfer of A to B, C to I, D 
to Bi, and G to I, H, and K. 

Mach reduced in numbers, the battalion was mus- 
tered out at Vicksburg, Miss., Sept. 7, 1865. Its 
service in Louisiana, Alabama, Florida, and Missis- 
sippt had sadly thinned its ranks. 

Purnell Cavalry.—Two companies of cavalry (A 
and B) were organized in the fall of 1861, as a part 
of the Purnell Legion, from which they were perma- 
nently detached in the spring of 1862. 

The roster of officers of these companies, as it stood 
at the date of organization, is given in the outline 
sketch of the Purnell Legion. : 

Company A left Pikesville Arsenal Jan, 6, 1862, 
| and proceeded to the fair-grounds near Baltimore, 
\ afterwards known as Camp Bradford. It was subse- 
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quently stationed at Kastville, Franktown, Drum- 
mondtown, and Pungoteague, on the Eastern Shore | 
of Virginia, and in St. Mary’s County, Md. It also 
took part in the Gettysburg campaign, being present 
at the battle fought on the 2d and 3d of July, 1863, 
and was in fréquent skirmishes during the retreat of 
the enemy towards Virginia. In the fall of 1863 it 
had a spirited skirmish with some pirates or guerrillas 
at Cape Charles, Va. It was mustered out of service 
July 28, 1865, 

Company B moved from Pikesville Arsenal to the 
fair-grounds, near Baltimore, on the 6th of January, 
1862, and subsequently did duty at Camp Carroll, 
Camp Parole, Baltimore City, Smyrna, Del., Bryan- 
town, Monocacy Junction, and with the Army of the 
Potomac in front of Petersburg. 

From Oct. 14, 1862, to Jan, 27, 1863, it was on 
duty at the State capital, under the orders of Goy- 
ernor Bradford. It was dismounted and equipped as 
infantry May 28, 1864, and joined the Army of the 
Potomac June 7, 1864, when it was temporarily at- 
tached to the Puruell Legion Infantry. 

With this regiment it participated in the following 
engagements ; 


Assault on Petersburg, Va., June 18, 1864. 

Siege of Petersburg, Va., June-October, 1864. 
Battle of Weldon Railroad, Va., Aug. 18-21, 1864. 
Battle of Poplar Spring Church, Va., Sept. sl, 1864, 
Battle of Chapel House, Va., Oct. 1-3, 1564, 

Battle of Peeble’s Farm, Va., Oct. 7-3, 1864. 


The original members (except veterans) were mus- 
tered out Oct. 26, 1864, and the veterans and reeruits 
transferred to Company C, which was subsequently 
transferred to the Kighth Maryland. 

Company C was organized at Baltimore City in 
September, 1862, with Theodore Clayton as captain, 
and Charles W. Palmer (promoted from second lieu- 
tenant of Company B) and Washington I. Purnell 
as lieutenants. It was stationed at Camp Bradford 
to Feb. 5, 1863, when it moved to Harper's Ferry, 
Va., thence to Drammondtown, Va., thenee to Wil- 
mington, Del., and finally, in June, 1864, to the Army 
of the Potomac in front of Petersburg, where it was 
assigned temporarily to the Purnell Legion Infantry. 
With this regiment it bore a part in the same engage- 
ments, ete., enumerated in the list of Company B. 

The veterans and recruits of Company B were 
transferred to this company Oct. 26, 1864, and the 
consolidated foree was transferred to the Eighth 
Maryland, Nov. 17, 1864. 

In point of intelligence, courage, and endurance, 
these companies were not excelled by any in the ser- 
vice, and eminently deserve honorable mention. 


Smith's Independent Company of Cavalry.— 
This company was organized at Snow Hill, Md., in 
September, 1862, in accordance with authority granted 
Col. George W. P. Smith by the Secretary of War 
“to raise a company of cavalry for special duty in 
Worcester County, unless the exigency of the service 
should require it to be attached to some regiment for 
general service.” 

The company was originally officered by George W. 
P. Smith, captain; Arthur J. Wallis, first lieutenant; 
and Charles I’, loster, second lieutenant. 

During its term of service the company was sta- 
tioned at Snow Hill, Newtown, Point Lookout, 
Hastville, Drummondtown, Salisbury, Relay House, 
Barnesville, ete. 

It was mustered out of service June 30, 1865. 


ARTILLERY. 


Maryland furnished six batteries to the artillery 
arm of the service. Two of them were formed in 
the early part of the war, and performed distinguished 
services in many of the most important campaigns of 
the Army of the Potomac. 

Battery A, originally attached to the Purnell 
Legion, was enrolled at Baltimore City in the fall of 
1861. Its first complement of officers consisted of 
Capt. Jehn W, Wolcott, who had served as a lieuten- 
ant in Nim's Massachusetts battery; First Lieuts. 
James H. Rigby and Thomas Binyon, Second Lieuts. 
Edgar G, Taylor and Lowell A. Chamberlain. It 


was engaged with the enemy at 


Malvern Hill, Va., July 1, 1862, 
Crampton’s Pass, Md., Sept, 14, 1862. 
Antietam, Md., Sept. 17, 1862. 
Fredericksburg, Va., Dec. 14, 1862. 
Marye’s Heights, Va., May 4, 1863. 
Salem Heights, Va., May 3-4, 1863. 
Gettysburg, Pa., July 2-5, 1863. 


In all its campaigns the battery won the commen- 
dation of its superior officers and the admiration of 
the commands with which it served. On the expira- 
tion of its term ‘of service the original members (ex- 
cept veterans) were mustered out, and the organiza- 
tion, composed of veterans and recruits, retained in 
service until March 11, 1865, when it was consoli- 
dated with Battery B. 

Battery B was recruited in Cecil County in the 
full of 1861, and was at first attached to the Parnell 
Legion, The officers at date of organization were 
Capt. Alonzo Suow, First Lieuts. Lucius A. C. Gerry 
and T. J. Vanneman, Second Lieuts. James H. Kidd 
and John M. Bullock. 

Its battle list comprises the following : 
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New Bridge, Va., June 5, 1362. 
Malvern Hill, Va., July 1, 162. 
Antietam, Md., Sept. 17, 1862. 
Fredericksburg, Va., Dee. 13, 1862. 
New Market, Va., May 15, 1864. 
Piedmont, Va., June 5, 1864. 
Lynebburg, Va., Jane 18, 1864. 
Near Salem, Va., June 21, 1864. 


Like Battery A, this one was distinguished for effi- 
ciency, and won high praise from its commanding 
generals. 

On the expiration of its term of service the original 
members (except veterans) were mustered out, and 
the organization, composed of veterans and recruits, 
together with the men of Battery A, consolidated 
with it March 11, 1865, was retained in service until 
July 3, 1865, when it was mustered out. 

The Baltimore Battery, more generally known 
as “ Alexander's Buttery,” was organized in the sum- 
mer of 1862, at Baltimore, by Capt. F. W. Alex- 
ander, under special authority from the Secretary of 
War, dated July 28, 1862. 

Tn eight days three hundred and twelve men were 
enlisted, from which Capt. Alexander selected one 
hundred and fifty-six of the best for his battery, 

As originally constituted the officers were Capt. 
F. W. Alexander, First Lieuts.. H. E. Alexander 
and Charles H. Evans, Second Lieuts. Peter Leary, 
Jr., and J. Thomas Hall. 

The battery was engaged with the enemy at 

Berryville, Va., June 13, 1863. 
Opequan, Va., June 13, 1863. 
Winchester, Va., June 14-15, 1863, 
Middletown, Md,, July 7, 1864. 


Frederiok, Ma., July 8, 1864. 
Monoeary, Md., July 9, 1864. 


Its muster out June 17, 1865, ended the honorable 
service of a battery the superior of which, in intelli- 
gence, morale, and courage, was not found in the 
army. 

Battery D was organized at Baltimore in the 
month of February, 1864, to serve three years, 
under the President's eall of Heb. 1, 1864. 

Its original officers were Capt. John M. Bruce, 
First Lieuts. Richard M. Ray and Charles A. Tal- 
bott, Second Lieuts. George Smith and Sidney S. 
Allen. 

Unlike the batteries above mentioned, this one did 
not have the good fortune to particularly distinguish 
itself on the field of battle or in active campaigning. 
Its theatre of operations for the most part was in the 
defenses of Washington, where it did garrison duty 
at Forts Tilliughast, Lyon, Willard, Richardson, 
Ward, Barnard, 0. F. Smith, and Whipple. 


It was mustered out of service June 24, 1865. 
Battery A (Second), otherwise known as the 
| Junior Artillery, was organized at Baltimore in July, 
1863, under the President's proclamation of June 15, 
1863, calling for six-months’ men. 

Its original officers consisted of Capt. John M, 
Bruce, First Lieuts. Jacob W. Miller and Richard 
W. Pryor, Second Lieuts. David Dunean and Rich- 
ard M. Ray. 

The duties this battery performed were strictly of 
a local character. 

Tt was mustered out of service Jan, 19, 1864, 

Battery B (Second), better known as the Eagle 
Artillery, was organized at Baltimore in July, 1863, 
under the President’s proclamation of June 15, 1863, 

Upon organization its officers were Capt, Joseph 
H. Audoun, First Lieuts. Thomas W. Binyon and 
Edgar G. Taylor, Second Lieuts. Charles [H. Dexter 
and John H. Jenkins. 

It was mustered out of service Jan. 16, 1864. 


COMMISSIONED OFFICERS FROM THE COUNTIES OF 
FREDERICK, WASHINGTON, MONTGOMERY, ALLE- 
GANY, AND CARROLL IN THE VOLUNTEER FORCE 
OF THE UNITED STATES ARMY DURING THE WAR 
OF 1861-65.! 


Appointed from Frederick County. 


Albaugh, Maurice, captain First Infantry. 

*Annan, Jobo M., first lieutenant First (P, I. B.) Cavalry, 
Baer, Jacob, acting surgeon First (P, H. B.) Infantry. 
Baugher, Charles H., captain First (P. H. B.) Infantry. 
Baugher, Eugene C., major First (P. H. B.) Infantry. 
Beatty, Charles W., first ientenant First (P. HB.) Cayalry. 
Beatty, Joseph E., surgeon Second Infuntry. 


Bennett, David T., licutenant-colonel Seventh Infantry. 

Boone, Jerningham, surgeon First (P. H. B.) Infantry. 

Bragonier, A. C., captain Seventh Lufuntry. 

Bromett, Michael, captain and acting quartermaster U, 8. Vols. 

Bubrman, Harvey, assistant surgeon Eleventh Infantry, and 
assistunt surgeon Seventh Infantry. 

Burr, Frank, first iieutenant First (P, H, B.) Cavalry. 

Butler, Robert, second lieutenant First (P. H. B.) Cavalry. 

Byrne, John, captain Third Infantry. 

Carlin, David J., second lieutenant First (P. H. B.) Infantry. 

Castle, George T., first lieutenant First (P, 1. B.) Infantry, and 
euptain and commissary subsistence U. 8. Vols. 

Cole, Charles, chaplain First (P. H. B.) Cavalry. 

Cole, Henry A., colonel First (P. 11. B.) Cavalry. 

Coomes, Richard W., first lieutenant First (P. H. B.) Cavalry. 

*Cooper, James, brigadier-general U, 8. Vols. 

Cooper, James, Jr., captain Second Infantry. 

Creuger, Noble H., first lientenant Seventh Infantry. 

Crever, Benj. H., hospital chaplain U. 8. Vols. 

Cromwell, Wm. H., second lieutenant Seventh Infantry. 

Cronise, Wm. M., captain First (PH. B.) Infantry. 


1 Only the highest rank attained in any particular regiment 
or corps is given, ‘Those who died in the service are indicated 
by an asterisk See the writer's History of Baltimore City and 
' County for other officers who served in the Union army. 
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Crum, Issac B., second lieutenant First (P. H. B.) Infantry. 
Damuth, Charles A., captain Sixth Infantry. 

Dayhoff, Joshua T., second lieutenant Seventh Infantry. 
Tennis, George R., lieutenant-colonel First (P. WH, B.) Infantry. 
*Devilbiss, Isaiah, first lientenant Seventh Infantry. 

Dixon, Charles T., captain Eighth Infantry, 

*Bader, Charles E., first lieutenant First (P. H. B.) Infantry. 
Kek, Samuel T., captain Third (P.H. B.) Infantry. 
Kichelberger, G. M., captain Sixth Infantry.* 

SHly, Wm. J., second lieutenant Third Cavalry, 

Foreman, Edwd, K., surgeon Sixth Infantry. 

Pox, Henry J., captain First (P, H. B.) Infantry, 

Gannon, Edward V,, first lieutenant First (P. H. B.) Cavalry. 
Glessner, Geo. W., second lieutenant First (P. H. B.) Infantry. 
Glessner, William, captain First (P. H. B.) Infantry. 
Goldsborough, Edward Y., first lieutenant Mighth Infantry, 


| 
' 


Green, Hanson T. C., second lieutenant First (P. H. [.) Cay- | 


alry. 
Grinder, Eli D., captain Fourth (P, H. B.) Infantry, and cap- 
tain Third Cavalry. 
Groff, Joseph, captain First (P. 1. B.) Infantry. 
Hagan, Peter A., second lientenant Seventh infantry. 
Hammett, David €., second lieutenant Sixth Infantry. 
Harn, Thomas W., first ticutenant Seventh Infantry, 
Hergesbeimer, Robert IL., second lieatenant Seventh Infantry. 
Hitchoock, Franklin, captain First (P. H. B.) Cavalry. 
Horner, Oliver A., major First (P, H, B.) Cavalry. 
Howard, Jobn, captain Seventh Infantry. 
Kerr, Frank D., first lieutenant First (P. H. B.) Cavalry. 
Kolb, David H., second lieutenant First (P. H. B.) Infantry. 
Koogle, Jacob, first lieatenant Seventh Infantry. 
Kuhn, Leander H., captain First (P. H. B.) Infantry. 
Lease, George W., first lieutenant First (P. H. B.) Cavatry. 
Link, Daniel, captain First (P. H. B.) Cavalry. 
Long, Charles H., first lieutenant First (P. H. B.) Infantry. 
Lugenbeel, Henry G., second lieutenant Seventh Infantry. 
Lyeth, John McF., captain First Infantry. 
Makechney, Jobn, captain Seventh Infantry. 
Maulsby, William P., Sr., colonel First (P, 1H. B.) Infantry. 


Maulsby, William P., Jr., first lieutenant and adjutant First | 


(P. H. B.) Infantry. 

Maxell, Samuel J., first lieutenant and commissary First | 
(P. H. B.) Cavalry. 

MeLane, Rufus A., captain First (P. H. B.) Infantry. 

MeMillan, Osear D., first lieutenant First (P. IH. B.) Cavalry. 

Morrison, Washington, first lieutenant First (P. H. B.) Cay- 
alry. 

‘Orrison, David E., second lieutenant First (P. H. B.) Cavalry. 

Ostreili, Charles, first lieutenant and adjutant First (P. H. B.) 
Cavalry. 

Otto, James H. B., captain Bleventh Infantry. 

Ramsburg, John E., captain First (P. H. B.) Infantry. 

Reay, George W., first lieutenant Third Infantry. 

Roderick, William W., second lieutenant Highth Infantry. 

Rouzer, John R., captain Sixth Infantry.* 

Rouzer, Martin, captain Sixth Infantry. 


1 Breyeted major for gallant and meritorious services at the 
battle of Sailor's Creek, Va, 

? Breveted eaptain for gallant and meritorious services before 
Petersburg, Va. 

§ Awarded « medal of honor for capturing a battle-flag trom 
the enemy xt Five Forks, Va., April 1, 1865, 

‘Breveted major for gallant conduct at the battle of Win- 
chester, Va., and lieutenant-colonel for gallant and meritorious 
Services during the war. 


' Steiner, John A., 


Ryan, Joseph P., first lieatenanr First (P. H. B.) Infantry. 

Saunders, Walter, captain First (P. TH. B.) Infantry, 

Schley, Alfred, captain Fifth (nfantry. 

Schley, Benjawin H., major First Infantry, 

Smith, Francis M,, first lieutenant and adjutant First Infantry.s 

*Smith, James T., first lieutenant First (P. H. B.} Infantry, 

Stuley, Gideon, first tieutenant First (P. A. B.) Infantry. 

fieutenant-colonel First (P. H. B.) Infantry.8 

Soman, Jobn J., chaplain Eighth Infantry. 

Sweadner, John, second lieutenant Fifth Infantry. 

Tubler, Franklin C , second lieutenant First (P. H. B.) Infantry, 

Thrasher, Joseph E., first lieutenant First (P. H. B.) Infantry. 

Troxell, Alfred A., first lieutenant First (P. H. B.) Cavalry. 

Tyler, George L., first lieutenant and adjutant Seventh In- 
fautry.7 

Tyler, Henry, first lieutenant Sixth Infantry. 

Vernon, Geo. W. F., licutenant-colonel First (P, H. B.) Cavalry. 

*Vernon, Henry H., first lieutenant and commissary First (P. 
H, B.) Cavalry. 

| Willard, James, assistant surgeon First (P. 1. B.) Infantry. 

Willman, J.T. C., second lieutenant Third (PH. B.) Infantry. 

*Willman, Jolin L., first lieutenant First (P. H. B.) Infantry. 

Winchester, B. F., captain and commissary subsistence United 
States Volunteers. 

Winchester, Hiram F., first licutenant and quartermaster First 
{P. H. B.) Cavatyy, 

Wolfe, Thomas M., first lientenant and quartermaster First 
(P. H. B.) Infantry. 

Woodrow, William B., second licutenant Third Infantry. 

Zimmerman, Lewis M., captain First (P. H. B.) Cavalry. 


Appointed from Washington County. 


Anderson, Ephraim F., captain Seventh Infuntry8 

Barnford, Robert C., captain First (P. H. B.) Infantry. 

Barnett, George W., second lieatenant Third Cavalry. 

Barnett, James, first lieutenant Third Infantry. 

Beard, John, first lieutenant First (P. H. B.) Infantry. 

Beurd, Samuel M., first lieutenant First (P. H. B.) Infantry. 

Brewer, James H. C., first lieutenant and quartermaster Sixth 
Infantry. 

Brewer, Valentine G., first lientenant Seventh Tofantry. 

Browley, Joba, first lieutenant Third Cavalry, and captain First 
(P. IL. °B.) Infantry. 

Burk, Jerome B., first lieutenant First (P, H. B,) Infantry. 


| Colklezser, William H., captain Seventh Infantry. 


Cook, Roger E., colonel First (P. H. B.) Infantry. 
Drenner, John W., second licutenant First (P. II. B.) Infantry. 
Edwards, Henry, hospital choplain United States Volunteers. 
Embrey, Charles W., second lieutenant First Cavalry, 
Ferguson, William P., chaplain First (P, H. B.) Infantry. 
Fiery, William, captain First (P. H. B.) Cavalry. 
Flory, Alex. M., major First (P. H. B.) Cavalry. 
Foreman, Wm. H., first lieutenant Third (P. H. B.) Infantry. 
Forsyth, Joseph L., second lieutenant Third (P. I. B,) Infuntry. 
Fry, Martin L., second lieutenant First (P. H. B.) Infantry, 
Halley, Tacitus N., captain First (P. H. B.) Lofantry. 

5 Breveted captain for gallant and meritorious services at 
the battle of Five Forks, Va. 

6 Breveted colonel and brigadier-general for faithful and 
meritorious services. 

7 Rreveted captain for gallant and meritorious conduct at 
the battle of the Wilderness, Va. 

8 Breveted major for gallantry at the battle of the Wilder- 
ness, and lieutenant-colonel for conspicuous gallantry at the 
battle of Spottsylyania Court-House, Va, 
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Herbert, F. D., additional paymaster United States Volunteers. 

Hewitt, Jacob, captain First (P. H. B.) Infantry. 

*Hiteshew, Daniel C., first lieutenant First Cavalry. 

Hiteshew, Philip L., captain First Cavalry. 

Horine, Wm. H, H., second lieutenant Seventh Infantry. 

*Houck, Benj. F., captain First (P. HW. B.) Cavalry. 

“Irvin, Wm. H.,, first lieutenant First Cavalry. 

*Kennedy, Wm. B., major Third Infantry. 

Kershener, George M., captain First (P. H. B,) Cavalry. 

Kimble, Robert J., second lieutenant First Cavalry. 

King, Harrison E., first lieutenant First (P, H. B.) Infantry. 

Knodle, Charles §., second lieutenant Seventh Infantry. 

Mann, Charles W., second lieutenant First (P. H, B.) Cavalry. 

*Martin, Adam B., captain Sixth Infantry. 

Martin, John M,, second lieutenant First (P. WH. B,) Infantry. 

Mazon, Daniel, second lieutenant First {P. H. B.) Infantry. 

Maxwell, Robert, second lieutenant Fourth {P. H. B.) Infantry, 
and captain Third (P. H. B.) Infantry. 

Mayberry, Peter J., first lieutenant Fourth (P, H. B.) Infantry, 
and first lieutenant Third (P, H. B.) Infantry. 

MeAtee, Benj. F., second lieutenant First {P. H. B.) Cavatry. 

McAtee, Thomas J., second lieutenant Firet (P. H. B.) Cavalry. 

McBride, Edward, second lieutenant Third Infantry. 

MeCoy, John I., captain First (P. H. B.) Cavalry. 

McKee, Charles E.8., surgeon Third (P. H. B.) Infantry.? 

McKinley, Norval, captain Second (P. I. B.) Infantry. 

MeMachan, Henry M., captain First Cavalry. 

*Metz, Jacob, second lieutenant First (P. H. B.) Cavalry. 

Mobley, Edward M,, major Seventh Infantry.* 

Morrison, George W. B., first lieutenant Third Infantry. 

Mullendore, Josiah E,, second lieutenant First (P. H. B.) In- 
funtry. 

*Nape, John, second lieutenant Third Infantry. 

Nesbitt, Alexander A., cuptain First Cavalry. 

Neshitt, Thomas S., first lieutenant and quartermaster Seventh 
Infantry. 

Noile, Jobu T., second lientenant First (P. IL. B.} Cavalry. 

Pennell, David, second lieutenant First (P. WH. B.) Infantry. 

Pennell, Hezekiah C., tirst lieutenant First (P. H. B.) Lofantry. 

*Prather, Samuel G,, captain First (P. H. B.) Infantry. 

Ratcliff, William D., captain Seventh Infantry. 

Tesley, James, first lieutenant and quartermaster Fourth (P. 
H. B.) Infantry. 

Rivers, Jonathan L,, captain First (P. II. B,) Cavalry. 

Robinson, James A., second lientenant Sixth Infantry. 

Russell, Charles If., major First Cavalry. 

Seidenstricker, William H., captain First (P. H, B,) Infantry. 

Bigler, Samuel B., second lieutenant First (P. H. B.) Cavalry, 

Small, Melville R., first lieutenant and adjutant Sixth In- 
fantry. 

Smith, John K., first lieutenant Seventh Infantry. 

Snively, George W., first lientenant Third Cavalry. 

Speaker, Frederick, second fieutenant First Cavalry. 

Startzman, George W., second lieutenant Third (P. H. B.) In- 
fantry. 

Stinemetz, John, second lieutenant Twelfth Infantry, and see- 
ond lieutenant First (P. H. B.) Infantry. 

Stonesifer, Christian E., second lieutenant First Cavalry. 

*Summers, George D., captain Second (P. H. B.) Infantry. 

Suter, Charles M., first lieutenant Seventh Infantry. 


1 Breveted lieutenant-colonel for faithful and efficient ser- 
vices. 

? Breveted licutenant-colonel for gallant and meritorious 
services during the campaign terminating with the surrender 
of Lee's army, and colonel for faithful und gallant services, 


Bier, Henry A., first lieutenant First (P. H. B.) Cavalry. 


Troupe, Joseph C., first lieutenant First (P, H. B.) Infantry. 

Van Lear, John, captain and commissary subsistence United 
States Volunteers. 

Weaver, Dayid J., captain Third Infantry. 

Weise, Arthur J., first lieutenant Seventh Infantry, 

Wilson, James, first lieutenant First {P. If. B.) Infantry. 

Yountz, William H. H., captain First (P. H. B.) Infantry. 


Zeller, Joseph R., captain First Cavalry. ; 


Appointed from Montgomery County. / 


Brooke, B. H., additional paymaster United States Volunteers, 
% ingle, M. P., captain and assistant quartermaster United i 
States Volunteers. z 
Lewis, Joseph &., first lieutenant Second Cavalry, and first lieu- — 
tenant Third Cavalry. 


Appointed from Allegany County. 
| Ambrose, Nathaniel M,, eaptain Third (P, I, B.) Infantry, 
Armstrong, John M., fivst lieutenant Third (P. H. B.) Tnfon- 
try. 
Benchoff, Columbus F., second lieutenant First (P. H. B.) Cav- 
alry. » 


Blocher, Daniel, first lieutenant and quartermaster First (P. H 
B.) Infantry. é 

Bragonier, George IL, captain Second (P. H, B.) Infantry. _ 

Brinkman, Harman, second lieutenant Second (P, H. B,) In- 
fantry. : 

Browning, Richard T., second lieutenant Second (P. H. B. 
Tofantry- [ 

Bruce, Robert, colonel Seeond {P. H. B.) Infantry. 

Buckey, Jacob H., second lieutenant (P. HB.) Infantry. 

Butler, Kennedy H., first lieutenant and quartermaster Second 
(P. H. B.) Infantry. 

Coles, John, fivst lientenant Third (P. H. B.) Infantry. 

Couter, George, first lieutenant Second {P. H. B.) Infantry, 

Cowan, Robert, captain Second (P, H. B.) Infantry. 

Cross, Wm. A., second lieutenant Third (P. H. B.) Infantry. — 


Douglass, John, captain Second (P. If, B.) Infantry. i* 
Downey, Stephen W., colonel Third (P. H. B.) Infantry. ¥ 
Edwards, David C., second lieutenant Second (P. H. B.) In- 

funtry. a 


Falkinstine, Wm. A., captain Third (P. H. B.) Infantry. 

Fallon, Michael, major Third (P, H. B.) Tofantry. 

Friend, Hanson B,, second lieutenant Third (P. H. B,) In- 
fantry. 

Friend, Wm. H. H., first lieutenant Third (P. H. B.) Infantry. 

Garrahan, James ., captain Third (P. H. B.) Infantry. 

Gilpin, Charles, colonel Third (P. H. B.) Infantry. 

iross, Richard L., second lieutenant Righth Infantry. 

Hartsock, Henry H., captain Second (P. H. B.) Infantry. 

Healy, Patrick A., ussistant surgeon Second (P. H. B.) Tn- 
fantry. 

Huntly, John H., major Second (P, If. B.) Infantry. ; 

irvine, John, first lieutenant Sceond (P. H. B.) Infantry. a 

Trvine, Thomas, second lieutenant Second (P. H. B.) Infantry. 

Jarboc, Wm. R., captain Third (P. I. B.) Tnfantry. 

Jenkins, Wm. H., second lieutenant Third (P. I. B.) Infantry. 

Johns, Thomas, colonel Second (P. H. B.) Infantry. ‘ 

Kelley, Tappan W., captain First (P. H. B.) Cavalry. 

Little, Samuel ., first lieutenant Seeond (P. H. B.) Infantry. 

Luman, Theodore, first lieutenant and adjutant Second (P. 
B.) Infantry. 

Lynn, A. Browne, first lieutenant Second (?. H, B.) Infai 

_ Lynn, James C., lieutevant-colonel Second (P. H. B.) Infan 

' Mahaney, Lloyd, first lieutenant Second (P. H. B.) Infantry. 
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“Matthews, John, first lieatenant Third (P. H B.) Infantry. | 
‘MeAleer, Charles F., first lientenant 'Uhird (P. H. B.) Infantry. 
‘McCulloh, George W., second lieutenant Second (P. H. B.) In- | 
 fantry, and second lieutenant Highth Infantry. 
“McOulloh, J. Floyd, captain Second (P. H. B.) Infantry. 
“MoKee, James A., second lieutenant Second {P, H. B,) In- 
a fantry. sf 

Morrow, James A., captain Second (P. H. B.) Infantry. 
- Ogle, Theodore A., first lieutenant Third (P. H. B.) Infantry. 
‘Owens, George E., first lieutenant First (P. H. B.) Cavalry. 
Pelton, Emory W., second lieutenant Second (P. H. B.) In- 
fantry. 


“Petrie, Peter B., captain Second (P. H. B.) Infantry. 
- Porter, G. Ellis, lieutenant-colonel Second (P-H. B.) Infantry. 
well, Mark, second lientenant Second (P. H. B.) Infantry. 
ell, Robert, first lieutenant Second (P. H. B.) Infantry. 
Rizer, Henry C., colonel Third (P. H. B.) Infantry. 
Robbins, Orlando D., firet lieutenant ond adjutant Second (P. 
HB.) Infantry. 
erts, James D., captain Second (P. H. B.) Infantry. 
inett, Augustine, first lieutenant Third (P, H.B.) Infantry. 
Sansom, Richard C., first lieutenant Second (P. H. B.) In- 
fantry. 
ling, Joseph G., chaplain Virst Infantry. 
shaw, Alexander, major Second (P, H. B.} Infantry. 
Shaw, Benjamin B., captuin Second (P. H. B.) Infantry. 
‘Shaw, Levi, second lieutenant Second (P. H, B.) Infantry. 
‘Shearer, Crawford W., lieutenant-colonel Third (P. H. B.) In- 
fantry. 
rer, James, first lieutenant and adjutant Third (P. H. B.) 
Infantry. 
hoher, James M., first lieutenant Second (P. H. B.) Infantry. 
‘mith, Samuel P,, surgeon Second (P. H, B.) Infantry. 

pier, Andrew, first lieutenant Second (P. H. B.) Infantry. 
Swaney, Joseph A., first lieutenant First (P. H. B.) Cavalry. 
‘Symmes, Jobn H., chaplain Second (P, H. B.) Infantry. 
‘Tennant, Alexander, first lieutenant Second (P. H. B.) In- 
_ fantry. 

Thayer, Oharles H., first lieutenant Second (P. H. B.) Infantry. 
¥ Thompson, James, second lieutenant Second (P. H, B.) In- 
" fantry. 

—‘Thruston, 0 . M., brigadier-general U. 8. Vols. 

*Troxell, Jacob L., second licutenant Bigbth Infantry. 
Troxell, John F., second lieutenant Second (P. H. B.) Infantry. 
Wardwell, Ernest H., captain and assistant quartermaster U- 

" 8. Vols. 

_ Weir, John, captain Second (P. IL. B.) [nfantry. 

White, James W., first lieutenant Third(P. H, B.) Infantry. 
Wigley, George, second lieutenant Second (P. I, B;) Infantry. 


Appointed from Carroll County. 


*Angel, Samuel W., first lieutenant Sixth Infantry. 

Beayer, J. L., captain Sixth Infantry. 

- Billingslea, Albert, captain Sixth Infantry. 

abana: William H., second lieutenant Sixth Infantry. 

- -‘Byors, Lewis F., captain Sixth Infantry. 

Baston, William T., first lieutenant Fourth Infantry. 

Hooyer, Daniel L., first lieutenant First (P. H, B,) Infantry. 

an, John W,, second lieutenant Third Infentry, and second 
lieatenant Second (P. H. B.) Infantry. 

hin, Charles N., first lieutenant Sixth Infantry. 

itner, Isviah, captain Seventh Infantry. - 

Mathias, O. H. P., first lieutenant Sixth Infantry. 

os ae 

E Breveted first lieutenant for gallant and meritorious zer- 

ices at the battle of Sailor's Creek, Va. 


McKellip, William A., ieutenant-colonel Sixth Infantry. 
©Myers, Alexander B,, second lieutenant Sixth Infantry. 
*Ocker, Thomas J., captain Sixth Lnfantry,? 

Reokard, John W., second lieutenant Fourth Infantry, 
Reifsnider, Charles T., first lieutenant Seventh Infantry. 
Rinehart, Daniel, captain Seventh Infantry. 
Webster, George, captain Sixth Infantry. 
Wheeler, William B., assistant surgeon Eighth Infantry.* 


CHAPTER XVL. 


RECORD OF MARYLAND COMMANDS IN THE CON- 
FEDERATE ARMY DURING THE CLVYIL WAR OF 
1861-65. 


The First Maryland Infantry.—During the ses- 
sion of the General Assembly at Frederick, in April 
and May, 1861, it was waited upon by Hon. James 
M. Mason, formerly United States senator from Vir- 
ginia, as commissioner from that State, authorized to 
negotiate a treaty of alliance offensive and defensive 


| with Maryland on her behalf. While in Irederick 


upon this business, Capt. Bradley T. Johnson, a 
native of that place, procured from Mr. Mason au- 
thority to raise troops for the Confederate service, on 
the pledge of Mr. Mason that all such troops would 
be welcomed there. Armed with this indorsement, 
Capt. Johnson visited Col. Jackson, then in command 
of the Virginia troops at Harper's Ferry, and ob- 
tained from him permission to rendezvous his troops at 
the Point of Rocks. Accordingly, on May 8, 1861, 
Capt. Johnson marched his company out of Fred- 
erick to the Point of Rocks and crossed to the Vir- 
ginia side. On the §th of May he was joined by 
Capt. C. C. Edelin with a company from Baltimore. 
Other skeleton companies were rapidly formed at 
Harper's Ferry under Capts. James R. Herbert, Wil- 
son G. Nicholas, Harry McCoy, Holbrook, Price, and 
Wellmore. By the 15th of’ May eight companies had 
been organized, and Capt. George H. Steuart, of the 
regular cavalry of the Confederate army, was placed 
in command of them as lieutenant-colonel by Col. 
Jackson. Lieut.-Col. Steuart had been a captain in 
the First Regiment United States Cavalry, and being 
a Marylander, was placed in command of the First 


2 Breveted major for gallant and meritorious services before 
Petersburg, Va. 

2 We are indebted for the historical sketches of the various 
military organizations from Maryland in the Federal service, 
as well as for the names of the officers from Western Maryland, 
and for much of the material in the chapters upon the eivil 
war, to Joseph W. Kirkley, one of the most gallant representa- 
tives of the famous First Maryland (Federal) Regiment, who 
is preparing a history of the Maryland commands in the Union 
artuies during the war. 
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Maryland Battalion, which when first formed num- 
bered about four hundred and fifty men enlisted for 
the war. Atthis time the organization of the battalion 
wis as follows: Lieutenaut-Colonel, George H. Steu- 
art; Company A, Captain, Bradley T. Johnson ; Lieu- 
tenants, George R. Shellman, Charles Blair, G. M, 
E. Shearer ; Company B, Captain, C. Columbus Edelin ; 
Lieutenants, James Mullen, Thomas Costello, James 
Griffin ; Company C, Captain, Prank 8. Price; Company 
D, Captain, Janes R. Herbert ; Lieutenants, George 
Booth, Nicholas Snowden, William Key Howard ; Com- 
pany E, Captain, Harry McCoy; Lieutenants, John 
Lutts Joseph Marriott. Afterwards Capt. MeCoy re- 
signed, and Edmund O' Brien succeeded him in the cap- 
tainey. Company F, Captain, Thomas Holbrook ; Com- 


puny G, Captain, Wilson Carr Nicholas; Lieutenants, 


Alexander Cross, J. Louis Smith, John Deppish ; Com- 
pany H, Captain Wellmore. For several weeks after its 
organization the battalion remained at Harper's Ferry. 
Through the exertions of Mrs. Bradley T. Johnson, 
five hundred Mississippi rifles were obtained from 
North Carolina for the command, and uniforms, 
underelothes, and tents from Richmond, Va. On the 
21st and 22d of May the battalion was regularly 
mustered into the Covfederate service by Licut.-Col. 
George Deas, assistant inspector-general Confederate 
States army. In the mean time other Maryland com- 
mands were being organized at Richmond, among 
them four companies commanded by Capts. J. Lyle 
Clark, E. R. Dorsey, William H. Murray, and 
M.S. Robertson. Capt. Clark elected to unite his 
company with the The 
other three companies were united with the bat- 
talion at Harper's Ferry, the companies of which 


Twenty-first Virginia. 
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Nicholas; Lieutenants, Alexander Cross, John Dep- 


| tain of Company C in 1861. 


were reorganized, and the First Maryland Regiment | 


formed, with Arnold Elzey, ate captain of artillery, 
United States army, colonel; George H. Steuart, 
late captain of cavalry, United States army, lieuten- 
ant-colonel; and Bradley T. Johnson, major; Acting 
Adjutant, Prank X. Ward; Quartermaster, G. D. 
Spurrier; Surgeon, Dr. Galliard; Company A, Cap- 
tain, W. W. Goldsborough ; Lieutenants, G. R. Shell- 
man, Chirles Blair, @ M. 4. Shearer; Company B, 
Captain, C. C. Edelin; Lieutenants, James Mullin, 
T. Casteltor, Joseph Griffiu; Company ©, Captain, 
KE. R. Dorsey; Lieutenants, 8. H. Stewart, R. CO. 
Smith, William Thomas; Company D, Captain, T. 
KR. Herbert; Lieutenants, George Booth, Nicholas 
Snowden, W. Key Howard; Company E, Captain, 
H. McCoy; Lieutenants, J, Lutts, Joseph Marriott, 
J. Cushing; Company F, Captain, J. Louis Smith ; 
Lieutenants, Joseph Stewart, William Broadfoot, 


pish ; Company H, Captain, William H. Murray; Lieu- 
tenants, George Thomas, F. X. Ward, Richard Gil- 
mor; Company I, Captain, M. S. Robertson; Lieu- 
tenants, Hugh Mitchell, Hf. HW, Bean, Eugene Diggs. 
The regiment numbered over seven hundred men at 
the time of its organization. Company A was brought 
by Capt. Johnson from Frederick ; Companies B, O, E, 
and I° were composed of Baltimoreans ; Company D, of 
men from Prinee George's, Anne Arundel, Baltimore, 
and other counties; Company G, of men from Balti- 
more City and County, Pikesville and its vicinity ; 
Company I, of men from Charles and St. Mary's; 
and Company H, of men drawn from all parts of the 
State. The regiment performed gallant service at the 
battle of Manassas, where Col. Elzey was made briga- 
dier-general on the field. ‘The casualties in the First 
Maryland at the battle of Manassas were Corp. John 
Berryman and Private W. H. Codd, of Company C, 
badly wounded, and John Swisher, of Company A, 
mortally wounded, the latter being the first Mary- 
Jander killed in battle. Capt. E. R. Dorsey, of Com- 
pany ©, was promoted major, 21st of July, 1861, and 
subsequently made lieutenant-colonel. First Lieut. 
S. Hunter Stewart, of the same company, was ap- 
pointed assistant quartermaster, with rank of captain, — 
and Second-Lieut. R. Carter Smith was elected cap- 
About the same time 
Lieut.-Col. Steuart was promoted to the coloneley, and 
Maj. Bradley T. Johnson was made lieutenant-colonel. 
After the battle of Manassas the regiment was ordered 
to Fairfax Court-House, where it remained about two 
weeks, when it rejoined the brigade at their camp 
near Fairfax Station. Here it stayed until the 19th 
of October, when it withdrew to Centreville, and late 
in November remoyed to a pine forest near Manassas, 
where it went into winter quarters. On the first day 
of 1862 the * furlough and bounty law” went into 
effect, and in accordance with its terms, two companies 
of the First Maryland, A and B, being twelve-months' 
men, re-enlisted, and received furloughs of from thirty 
to sixty days. Companies ©, H, and I, which had 
also enlisted for twelve months, did not re-enlist for the 
war, preferring to enter some other branch of the ser- 
vice. The other four companies had originally enlisted 
for the war. In the early part of 1862, Lieut.-Col. 
Bradley T. Johnson was made colonel, and Maj. Edward 
R. Dorsey lieutenant-colonel of the regiment, which 
had been detached from Elzey’s brigade to form, with 
the Baltimore Light Artillery, the nucleus of a Mary- 
land brigade under the command of Gen. George H. 
Steuart, who was promoted to a brigadier-generaley 


Thomas Holbrook; Company G, Captain, Willie C. lon the 6th of March. On the 19th of May, 1862, 
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the term of enlistment of Company C expired, and the 
men were discharged. All, with but two or three 
exceptions, re-enlisted in the cavalry or artillery. 
Company C was composed mainly of former members 
of two crack Baltimore military organizations,—the 
Baltimore City Guards and the Maryland Guards. 
At its organization at Harper's Ferry it had four 
commissioned and eight non-commissioned officers and 
sixty-five privates. The discharge of these men nat- 
urally revived the question of discharge in reference 


to Companies H and I, which were also enlisted for 


twelve months, Some of the companies “in for the 
war” also contained twelye-months’ men, who had 
been assigned to them from Companies C and H when 
the latter, in the reorganization at Winchester in June, 
1861, were broken up. All these men claimed their 
right to a discharge at the expiration of their term of 
service, or at least an admission on the part of the 
military authorities of their right to enter other 
branches of the service, The dispute grew so warm 
that it was found necessary to put many of the men 
under arrest. Jackson's Valley campaign was then in 
progress, and the discontent was at its height when, 
on the 20th of May, 1862, Ewell, to whose division 
the First Maryland was then attached, joined his forces 
with those of Jackson at New Market. 
ties were still unsettled when, on the morning of the 
23d, Col. Johnson received an order from Gen. Jack- 
son directing him to move the First Maryland to the 
front and attack the Federals at Front Royal. The 
order was obeyed with alacrity, the regiment acquit- 
ting itself with great gallantry in the action which 
followed. Through the efforts of Adjt. Frank X. 
Ward and others, the men agreed to submit their 
grievances to the Secretary of War. The regiment 
distinguished itself in all the battles of Jackson’s 
famous Valley campaign, and after their defeat of the 
Pennsylvania ‘ Bucktails,” near Harrisonburg, were 
complimented with the following order : 
*Heapguarters Tamp Drytsron. 

“General Orders No, 30. 

“In commemoration of the gallant conduct of the First 
Maryland Regiment on the 6th of June, when, led by Col. 
Bradley T. Johnson, they drove back with loss the ‘Pennsyl- 
yania Bucktail Rifles’ in the engagement near Harrisonburg, 
Rockingham Co., Va., authority is given to have one of the 
captured ‘bucktails’ (the insignia of the Federal regiment) 
appended to the color-staff of the First Maryland Regiment. 

“By order of Mas.-Gey. Ewett.” 


The First Regiment fully sustained its enviable rep- 
utation in the terrible battles around Richmond which 
followed Jackson’s junction with Gen, Lee, and after 
the campaign was over returned to Richmond and 
encamped on the Central Railroad, about three miles 


The difficul- | 


from the city. Shortly afterwards it removed to 
Charlottesville to recruit, arriving there on the 15th 
of July. The severe service of the last few months 
had so diminished its numbers that it scarcely mus- 
tered two hundred men, and but little progress was 
made in filling up its ranks. On the 4th of August, 
1862, the regiment was ordered to Gordonsville, and 
here an order to disband was received from the Secre- 
tary of War. This was considered the readiest and 
best means of settling all disputes as to the length of 
time for which the men had enlisted. It was about 
the 16th of August that Col. Johnson drew the regi- 
ment up in line for the last time, and after a few re- 
marks read the Secretary’s order, and it was with no 
little sorrow that the men parted from each other 
aud from the flag presented them by the ladies of 
Baltimore on the day of the first battle of Manassas. 

The Second Maryland Battalion. —In anticipa- 
tion of the disbandment of the First Maryland 
Battalion, Capt. William H. Murray, of Company H, 
early in the summer of 1862 secured from the War 
Department authority to raise a new company. With 
such of his old company as had re-enlisted “for the 
war” and desired to remain with him, he opened a 
recruiting rendezvous at the fair-grounds, near Rich- 
mond, and svon filled up his company from among the 
Marylanders who were then coming South in large 
numbers. 

About the same time Capt. J. Parran Crane, of 
St. Mary’s County, undertook the organization of a 
company, to be composed mainly of recruits from 
Southern Maryland. His company and Murray's 
were filled up about the same time, and were mus- 
tered in the service at Richmond on Aug. 27, 1862, 
as Companies A and B, with the following officers: 

Company A.—Captain, William H. Murray, of 
Baltimore ; First Lieutenant, George Thomas, of St. 
Mary's; Second Lieutenant, Clapham Murray, of 
Baltimore; Junior Second Lieutenant, William P. 
Zollinger, of Baltimore. 

Company .B.—Captain, J. Parran Crane, of St. 
Mary's; First Lieutenant, John H. Stone, of Charles 
County ; Second Lieutenant, Charles B. Wise, of St. 
Mary's County; Junior Second Lieutenant, James 
H. Wilson, of St. Mary’s County. 

Company A was composed of men drawn from 
Baltimore City, Anne Arundel, the Eastern Shore, 
and the southern part of the State. Company B 
was made up of St. Mary’s and Charles County 
men. 

Capt. Murray having been chosen commander of 
the battalion, Lieut. George Thomas, of Company A, 
was designated as acting adjutant, and J. Winder 
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Laird, of Company A, as sergeant-major. On the | Lieutenant, Thomas R. Stewart, of Talbot County; 


12th of September the battalion left Camp Maryland, 
beyond Winder Hospital, for Charlottesville, Va., 
where Gen. George H. Steuart was endeavoring to 


organize a force of Marylanders of all arms, to be 


known as the Maryland Line. At Winchester the 
command was joined on the 28th of September by 
Companies C, D, and HW, commanded respectively by 
Capts. Herbert, McAleer, and Torsch. ‘These com- 
panies had been rapidly organized, and contained a 
strong infusion of the old battalion, though in the 
main composed of new recruits. 

Company ( was mustered in on the 11th of Sep- 
tember, 1862, with the following officers: Captain, 
James R. Herbert; First Lieutenant, Ferdinand 
Duvall; Second Lieutenant, Charles W. Hodges; 
Junior Second Lieutenant, Joseph W. Barber. 

Company E was mainly raised by John W. Torsch, 
who had served during the first year of the war as 
lieutenant in Zarvona’s Zouaves. His new company 
was mustered into service about the 14th of Septem- 
ber, and was composed of men from Baltimore and 
the Eastern Shore, some having been members of the 
old First Maryland Battalion, some members of his 
former command, and some of them new recruits. 
The men of Capt. McAleer’s company, which was 
mustered in shortly after Capt. Torsch’s command, 
were largely from Western Maryland, with a few from 
Baltimore and Aune Arundel County. 

The officers of Companies D and E were as fol- 
lows: Company D.—Captain, Joseph L. McAleer, 
from Frederick ; Wirst Lieutenant, James 8. Franklin, 
Annapolis; Second Lieutenant, J. T. Bussey, Balti- 
more; Junior Second Lieuterant, 8. T. McCullough, 
Annapolis. 

Company E—Captain,*John W. Torsch, Balti- 
more; First Lieutenant, William Broadfoot, Balti- 


more; Second Lieutenant, W. R. Byus, Talbot; | 


Junior Second Lieutenant, Joseph P. Quinn, Balti- 
more, 

While at Winchester Company F was organized, 
from material drawn mostly from Southern Maryland, 
aud was officered as follows: Captain, Andrew J. 
Gwinn, Prince George's; First Lieutenant, John W. 
Polk, Eastern Shore; Second Lieutenant, John G. 
Hlyland, of the same section; Junior Second Lieu- 
tenant, Joseph Horrest, of Prince George's County, 

Company G was added to the battalion on the 2d 
of January, 1863, it having been mustered into the 
service at Richmond on the 20th of December pre- 
vious. The men were principally from Southern Mary- 
land and the Hastern Shore, and were officered as fol- 
lows: Captain, W. W. Goldsborough, Baltimore; First 


Second Lieutenant, James Davis, of the same county; 
Junior Second Lieutenant, W. W. Wrightson, of the 
Eastern Shore. 

Near the close of September, 1862, an election was 
held for field and staff-officers, which resulted in the 
choice of Capt. Herbert as major; and upon the ad- 
dition of Company F the battalion had the number of 
companies requisite to entitle it to two field-officers ; 
whereupon Maj. Herbert, on the 26th of January, 
1863, was elected to the lieutenant-coloneley, and not 
long afterwards Capt. Goldsborough was promoted to 
the majority. The battalion organization now became 
what it continued to be to the close of the war: 

Field and Staff—Lieutenant-Colonel, James R, 
Herbert, of Baltimore; Major, W. W. Goldsborough, 
of the same place; Acting Adjutant, Lieut. George 
Thomas, of St. Mary’s; Quartermaster and Commis- 
sary, Capt. John Hager Howard, Baltimore; Surgeon, 
De Wilton Snowden, Prince George's. 

Non-Commissioned Staff. — Sergeant- Major, J. 
Winder Laird, Cambridge, Md.; Color-Sergea 
Cole Moore, Talbot County ; Quartermaster-Sergeant, 
Edward 8. Judge, Baltimore; Commissary-Sergeant, 
Edwin James, Washington County; Hospital Ste 
ard, John W. McDaniel, Baltimore. Dram Corps: 
Drum-Major, Michael Quinn; Drummers, Willia 
Gannon, Joseph KE. Smith, Tobias Aubrey, Charles” 
Drewry. 1 

To fill the vacancies occasioned in Companies C 
and G, caused by the promotion of their commanding | 
officers, Lieut. Ferdinand Duvall was elected to the 
command of Company C, and Lieut. Thomas RK. 
Stewart to the command of Company G. “ At this 
time,” Maj. Goldsborough says, ‘I think, without any 
exception, that the Second Maryland was the most 
perfect command, in matters of drill and discipline, 
that was or had ever been in the Confederate army.” 

On June 16, 1863, the battalion was formally at- 
tached to Gen. George H. Steuart’s brigade, which 
was then composed of the First and Third North Car- 
olina, the Tenth, Twenty-third, and Thirty-seventh 
Virginia, Steuart'’s brigade was then the Third 
Brigade of the Third (Johnson's) Division of the 
Second (Hwell's) Army Corps. At the battle of 
Gettysburg the Second Maryland Battalion lost on 
Culp’s Hill over two-thirds of the command, the esti- 
mate being about two hundred and forty-five killed 
and wounded, It was here that the brave and chiv- 
alrous Capt. Murray fell, piereed through the neck, a3 
he was waving his sword as a signal to his men to re-_ 
tire from their assault on the second line of the 
enemy's works. Among the seriously wounded were 


i 
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Col. Herbert, Maj. Guldsborough, and Adjt. George 
‘Thomas. 
On the 1st of November, 1863, the battalion was 
transferred from Steuart’s brigade to the Maryland 
Line. This name was given to a command consisting 
‘of the Birst Maryland Cavalry, Second Maryland In- 


‘fantry, and the Baltimore Light Artillery, to be com- | 


manded by Gen, George H. Steuart, of Baltimore. 
‘The intention was to make it, if possible, the nucleus 
of a much larger force,—a division perhaps,—which 
should consist wholly of Marylanders. 


There were, 
is supposed, at this time more than twenty thou- 

“sand men from Maryland in the Confederate service, 
: and it was thought desirable, for the name and fame 
of their native State, that they should be collected 
under one command. Hitherto the credit of their 


services had fallen to other States, in whose regiments | 


they had been enrolled, Gathered into ove body sul- 
ficiently large to play a separate purt in action and 
gain ao a ivaval character, they would develop the 
esprit de corps for which Maryland troops have always 
been so distinguished, and accomplish all that could 
be expected of men of their superior intelligeace aud 
~ gallantry. 

But the effort to organize such a body never wholly 
sneceeded. The men preferred the assuciations they 
had already formed, aud were luath to leave them, 
According to the new arrangement, the tifantry, cay- 
alry, and artillery were to reudezvuus at Hanover 
Junction, where they would be under the command 
of Col. Bradley T. Johuson. 

The movement began on the 2d of November, 1563, 
and by the end of April, 1864, Col. Jubuson tound 
himself in command of the First Maryland, Chesa- 
peuke, and Baltimore Light Arudilery, in addition to 
the Second Maryland Lulautry aud the First Mary- 
Jand Cavalry. About the Ist uf April, Gen. Arnold 
Elzey, of Maryland, by a general order was placed iu 
command, aud fixing his headquarters at Stauuton, 
proceeded to take such steps as were thought to be 
most likely to lead to the desired result. Perusission 

was accorded to every Marylauder throughout the Con- 

— federacy to receive a Wansier from the command in 

which he was enrolled, and Capt. Torsch was sent ou a 

| recruiting expedition ty Charleston, 8. C., where there 

Was a cousiderable body of Marylauders, whu went 


= 


South about the time of the first bourbardmeuct of Fort | 


Sumter. While some additions were wade to the Live 
from yarious sources, the same result atteuded all the 


: of a division, or a brigade at least. ‘The attempt to 
augment the Live and give it a permanent orgauiza- 
tion was therefure abaunduned. Col. B. ‘T. Johnson 

22 


efforts to recruit the Maryland Line to the dimenstuns | 


was promvted to brigadier-general for saviog Rich- 
mond from the attacks of Gens. Kilpatrick and Dahl- 
gren, and placed in command of a brigade of cavalry, 
under Early, in the Valley, and took the First Mary- 
land Cavalry with him. The Second Maryland In- 
fantry was attached to Breckenridge's division till 
alter Cold Harbor, when it was transferred to 
Walker's (subsequently McComb's) brigade. Finally 
the artillery also, early in June, was sent to the Val- 


ley; and so the Line was broken up, never again to 
be reunited, 


Ono the 20th of May, 1864, the Second Maryland 
Battalion joined Breckenridye at Hanover Junction, 
and on the last of the month fought under him at the 
second battle of Cold Harbot. In this engagement 
the battalion won from Gen. Breckenridge the ex- 
pression, ‘* What could not be done with a hundred 
thousand such men!’ In a letter to the author Gen. 


Breckenridge thus speaks of the Marylanders who 
served under him: 


“ Lexineton, Ky., Jan. 6, 1874. 

“My Dear Sir,—Since September last I have, until very 
reventiy, been hindered by sickness from attending to my cor- 
respondence, and [ offer this as an apology for the delay in not 
answering your letter of Nov. 30, 1873. You desire me to tell 
you something of 2» Maryland regiment thut was in my com- 
mand toward the close of the war, with a view to use the infor- 
mation in your proposed ‘History of Baltimore.’ When T 
erosseil over from the Shenandoah Valley in May, 1564, and 
joined Gen, Lee on the North Anna, near Hanover Junction, 
a battalion of Maryland infantry was sent to me, and it re- 
mained under my command until I returned to the Valley in 
the following month, Tt had seen rongh servive, and I think 
While 
[ had occasion to 
observe this battalion along the North Anna, on the Tolopotomy, 
ani in a series of other engagements of greater or less import- 
ance, ending with the battle of Cold Harbor early in June, and 
I take pleasure in saying that its conduct throughout was not 
merely creditable, but distinguished. Not being incorporated 
into any brigade, it came more frequently under my eye, and 
1 presently fell into the bubit of holding itin band for ocea- 
sions uf special need. For an instanee, at Cold Harbor, where 
a point in my line was very weak, and was actually broken for 
atime by Gen. Hancock’s troops, the Maryland battalion and 
Finnegan's Florida brigade (the latter 


all the lield-officers were absent from disabling wounds. 
with me it was commanded by Capt. Crane. 


borrowed from Gen. 
Hoke for the ocension) aided decisively to restore the situation, 
and behaved with the greatest intrepidity. During their brief 
service with me I was every way favorably impressed by those 
Marylanders. Not in courage only, but also in discipline, tone, 
and all suldierly qualities they were quite equal to any troops 
[saw during the war, After my return to the Valley I did 
not see them any more, yet | never think of them but with ad- 
mirativn and atlection, Some Maryland cavalry and artillery 
tbe command of Vol. (afterwards Brig.-Gen.) Brad- 
ley Jobnson reported to me for a few days after my arrival 
at Hanover Junction. They seemed to be fine troops and well 
instructed, but I cannut speak of them more particularly, 

“ With good wishes, 


under 


T am yours truly, 
“Joun 0, Breckenringe, 
“Cor. J. Taomas Scaanrr, Baltimore, Md.” 
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The following is what “a Virginian” says, in the 
Richmond Sentinel, of the part taken by the Mary- 
landers in the second battle of Cold Harbor: 


“Nan Ricumonp, June 6, 1864. 

“Mn, Epitor,—The public have already been informed, 
throngh the columns of the public journals, of the great results 
of the late engagements between the forces of Gen. Lee and 
Gen. Grant. But they have not yet learned the particulars, 
which are always most interesting, aod in some instanecs, owing 
tu the confusion which generally attends large battles, they have 
been misinformed on some points, It is now known by the 
pullie that the enemy were momentarily successful in one of 
their assaults on the lines beld by Maj.-Gen. Breckenridge’s 
division, which might have resulted in disaster to Gur cause, 
Tt will be interesting to all to know what turned disaster into 
victory, and converted s Griumphant column into a flying rabble. 
The successful assault of the enemy was made under cover of 
darkness, before the morning star had been hid by the light of 
the sun. ‘They came gutlantly forward in spite of « severe fire 
from Gen. Echols' brigade, and in spite of the loss of many of 
their men, who fell like autumn leaves, antil the ground was 
almost blue and red with their uniforms and their blood, They 
rushed in heavy mass over our breastworks. Our men, con- 
fused by the suddenness of the charge, and borne down by the 
rush of the enemy, retreated, and all now seemed to be lost. At 
this juncture the Second Maryland Infantry, of Col. Bradley T. 
Johnson's command, now in charge of Capt. J. P. Crane, were 
roused from their sleep. Springing to their arms they furmed 
in s moment, and rusbing gallantly forward, poured a deadly fire 
The enemy were 
in turn surprised at the suddenness and vim of this agsault. 
They gave back, they became confused, and Gen, Finnegan's 
forces coming up, they took to flight, but not until nearly a han- 
dred wen were stretched on the plain from the fire of the Second 
Maryland Loftantey, and many others captured, Lieut. Charles 
B. Wise, of Company B, now took possession of the guns which 
had been abandoned by our forces, and with the assistance of 
some of his own wen and some of Gen, Finnegan's command, 
poured a deadly fire into the retreating column of the enemy. 
Thus was the tide of battle turned, and this disaster converted 
into a success, [am inlormed that the whole force of the enemy 
which came within our lines would have been captured had it 
not been for the wistuke of an officer who took the cuemy for 
our own men, aud thus checked for a few woments the charge 
of the Second Maryland Infantry. I take pleasure in narrating 
these deeds of our Maryland brethren, and doubt not you will 
A Vineinian.” 


into the enemy and then charged bayonets. 


join in the feeling. 


At the battle of Reams’ Station, on the Weldon 
Railroad, on the 19th of August, the Second Mary- 
land Battalivua again proved of what material it was 


made. A contemporaneous writer said,— 


“ Disdaining to retreat without the command, when all others 
were sevking safety in flight, they stood tu their post to the last. 
Again and again were they assuulted, but again and again they 
drove their assuilants back with heavy loss, At length in over- 
whelining numbers (lhe enemy came upon them and reached the 
brea-tworks, Bat there that little bund remained for a time as 
firm asthe rock of G.braltar, Bat the enemy crossed the breast- 
works, and the sirugsle was band to hand, Desperately the 
bayonet was thrust, and the butts of muskets crashed through 
human skulls, Bat this uneqaal struggle could not be of long 


duration, and surrounded and overwhelmed, the survivors sought | 
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to fight their way out. Many succeeded, but one-third of that 
gallant band lay dead and wounded or were prisoners in the 
hands of the foe.” 


On the 30th of September, at the battle of Peeble’s 
Farm, the Second Maryland Confederate Infantry 
took a conspicuous part in that desperate engagement, 
losing fearfully in killed and wounded. Qut of one 
hundred and forty-nine men that went into the fight, 
forty-three were killed and wounded. On the next 
day, October Ist, they again encountered the enemy 
on the Squirrel Level road, and repulsed them after a 
sharp engagement with severe loss. For a long while 
after the battle of Squirrel Level road the Second 
Maryland remained in the trenches or were engaged 
in picketing along their front. It had been reduced 
to about one hundred men, and still these men were 
compelled to do the duty of a battalion. So numerous 
were the desertions in the brigade to which they be- 
longed that it at last became necessary to keep the 
Marylanders almost constantly on picket, for as sure 


| as this duty was intrusted to other troops just so sure 


were they to find deserted posts in the morning. And 
still these brave men never complained of what was 
imposed upen them, Throughout that dreary fall and 
the long cold winter, nearly naked and hardly half 
fed, they silently did their duty, whilst thousands 
were proving recreant to the cause. Hlegant and re- 
fined gentlemen, who at home never knew what it was 
to want for a single comfort, were in rags and tatters, 
sleeping in mud and filth; and when the bleak winds 
of December pierced many a rent in their wretched 
garments, they only drew their sorry blankets the 
closer around their gaunt and shivering limbs, and 
cheerfully responded to the call for any duty. 

The remnant of this gallant band, under Capt. 
John W. Torsch, continued steadfast to the last, and 
bore uncomplainingly the many privations that were | 
imposed upon them. ‘he crisis, however, was ap- 
proaching when they would cease to exist as a mili- 
tary organization, On the 9th of April, 1865, Capt. 
Torsch surrendered with the Army of Northern Vir- 


_ ginia, sixty-three officers and men, the survivors of 4 


battalion conspicuously marked by unsurpassed cour- 
age and fortitude, 

At the time of the surrender the Second Maryland 
Battalion was in McComb’s brigade, and that officer 
upon taking leave of his favorite battalion gave Capt. 


Torsch, its commander, the following very compli- 


mentary letter: 
“‘Ricumonp, Va., April 26, 1865. 

“ Carrain,—lI leave the city this morning, I hope we may 
meet azain under more favorable circumstances. If not, I will 
commend you to any country to which you may elect to go asa 
true and gallant officer, 
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“Words cannot express the high esteem I have for the brave 
and gallant officers and enlisted men in your command, They 
have proven themselyes in every battle in which they have | 
participated BRAVE AS THE BRAVEST 1N THE ARMY or Norra- 
Eny VIRGINIA. 

“Tam, with much respect, 
“Your Obd't Ser’t, 
“Wa. M. McComn, 
* Brig.-Gen. CUS.A. 
“To Carr. Joun W. Torscu, Second Maryland Infantry. 
“McComb's Brigade, 
“ Heth’s Division, 
“Third Corps, A. N. V.” 


In the same connection, after the war, Jefferson 
Davis sent the author the following letter: 


“Mexpuis, August 28, 1873. 
“Cov. J. Tuowas Sceanr, Baltimore, Md. : 

“Dean Sir,—Yours of the 22d inst. received, and T am glad 
to know that you are about to make a durable record of the 
services of the Baltimoreans in the great struggle for the asser- 
tion of State rights and the preservation of constitutional gov- 
ernment. The world will accord to them peculiar credit, as it 

_ has always done to those who leave their beartbstones to fight 
for principle in the land of others, Iam glad that your old 
commander, so distinguished for skill and gallantry, survives 
to bear testimony to the individual merit of the members of his 
company. Wishing you long life, prosperity, and happiness, 

“T remain yery respectfully and truly yours, 
““Jerrenson Davis,” 


Zarvona’s Zouaves.—About the 15th of June, 
1861, Richard Thomas, of St. Mary's County, whose 
hame was afterwards changed by the Legislature of 
Virginia to Zurvona, and who had served under 
Guribuldi in his Sicilian campaign, with George W. 
Alexander, who had recently resigned from the 
United States navy, went to Baltimore and enlisted 
sixty-two men for the Confederate service. They 
were taken on the steamers of the Weems’. Patuxent 
Line to Millstone Landing, St. Mary's County, but 
soon after crossed the Potomac into Virginia, where | 
it organized as a Zouave company with the following 
officers: Captain, Richard Thomas ; First Lieutenant, 
George W. Alexander; Second Lieutenant, J. W. 
Torsch; Third Lieutenant, Frank Parsons. 

In June, 1861, Capt. Thomas conceived the idea 
of capturing the steamer “St. Nicholas,” running | 
between Baltimore and Washington, in which he 
was successful. About ten days after this bold ex- 
ploit Capt. Thomas, or the “French Lady,” as he 
was called, from the disguise he assumed in his first 
enterprise, was captured on his return to Baltimore 
and incarcerated in Forts McHenry and Lafayette. 
About the same time Lieut, Alexander was captured 
on the Wastern Shore, and was also confined in Fort 
McHenry, from which, by the aid of his devoted | 
wile, he managed to escape. From close confinement 


the mind of Capt. Thomas became impaired, and 


after his release he went to France to live, but re- 
turned to this country shortly after the war, where 
he died. Lieut. Alexander after his release was made 
provost-marshal of the Eastern District of Virginia. 
After Capt. Thomas was permanently detached from 
his command, William Waters was elected captain. 
The company remained for some weeks on the Rappa- 
hannock, and was then assigned as Company H to the 
Forty-seventh Virginia Regiment. It remained with 
the Forty-seventh till October, when it was detached 
to the batteries at Evansport, to aid in blockading 
the Potomac during the winter of 1861-62. Upon 
the evacuation of Evansport, Lieut. John W. Torsch 
with eight men was left to finish blowing up the mag- 
azines. The company joined its command at Freder- 
icksburg, and participated in the campaign on the 
Peninsula. At the reorganization of the army the 
company was transferred to the Second Arkausas 
Battalion, under the command of Maj. Brenan, con- 
sisting of three companies, and remained with it until 
about the 10th of June, 1862, when, its term of ser- 
vice having expired, the company was disbanded. 

The Maryland Guard, or Company B, Twenty- 
first Virginia Regiment, was mustered into the 
Confederate service at Richmond, Va., for one year 
on the 24th of May, 1861, numbering one hundred 
and nine commissioned and non-commissioned officers 
and privates. The larger portion of its members for- 
merly belonged to the Maryland Guards, a volunteer 
militia organization, formed in Baltimore in 1860, and 
nearly all were Baltimoreans. 
cers were as follows: 

Captain, J. Lyle Clarke; First Lieutenant, R. 
Curzon Hoffman; Second Lieutenant, W. Stewart 
Symington; Third Lieutenant, Joseph Selby. 

On the 29th of May, 1861, the company was or- 
dered to the south side of the James River at Peters- 
burg. After a brief campaign in this locality the 
company was attached to Col. Gillam’s Twenty-first 
Virginia Regiment, becoming Company B. About 
the 15th of July, 1861, Col. Gillam’s regiment left 
Richmond to join Gen. Lee in his operations in 
Northwestern Virginia, and participated in that se- 
vere campaign. The last battle at which the Mary- 
land Guard were present was that at Front Royal, on 
May 23, 1862. Its term of service having expired 
on the 24th, it was put in charge of the prisoners 
captured in that battle and sent to Richmond, where 
The command almost 


The commissioned offi- 


it was mustered out of service. 
unanimously joined other Maryland organizations 
which were then in service or forming in Richmond. 
J. Lyle Clarke, the first commander of the Maryland 
Guard, was commissioned captain in the Confederate 
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States army, May 24, 1861; promoted to major in 
February ; and commissioned May 1, 1862, to serve 
as assistant adjutant-general to Maj.-Gen. W. W. 
Loring ; promoted to lieutenant-colonel Oct. 5, 1862, 
the Thirtieth Virginia Battalion of 
Sharpshooters. He was disabled near Staunton, 
on Barly’s march to Maryland, in 1864. R. Curzon 
Hoffman was commissioned first lieutenant May 24, 
1861; promoted to captain April 3, 1862; appointed 
papa of Company Wi, Thirtieth Virginia Battalion 
of Sharpshooters, Oct. 5, 1862. W. Stewart Sym- 
ington was commissioned second lieutenant May 24, 
1861; promoted to first lieutenant April 3, 1862; 
afterwards promoted to captain and major on Gen. 
George HB. Pickett's staff. Joseph Selby was com- 
missioned third lieutenant May 24, 1861; promoted 
to second lieutenant April 3, 1862; appointed first 
lieutenant Company WB, Thirtieth Virginia Battalion 
of Sharpshooters, Oct. 5, 1862. James Adams was 
second lieutenant of this company, and Wm. 'T’. Igle- 
hart was third lieutenant, 

First Maryland Artillery.—In April, 1861, R. 
Snowden Andrews, of Baltimore, received authority 
of Governor Letcher, of Virginia, to organize a com- 
pany of light artillery, to be known as the First Mary- 
land Artillery. With the aid of the Virginia Ordnance 
Department, then under the charge of Col. Dimock, 
Mr. Andrews proceeded with that industry and enerey 
for which he has always been remarkable to instruct 
and equip with guns, caissons, horses and harness, as 
well as enroll, organize, and drill the men for his 
company, From designs of his own, the first three 
brass twelve-pound Napoleon guns made in the Con- 
federate States and three twelve-pound brass howitzers 
were cast by Col. Dimock. These were the models 
for all other Napoleons cast in the Confederacy. 
While constructing the battery and equipments, Mr. 
Andrews enlisted and organized one hundred and 
forty-seven Marylanders, by whom he was elected 
captain, with William T, Dement, of Charles Couuty, 
first lieutenant; Charles Snowden Contec, of Prince 
George's, junior first lieutenant; Frederick Dabney, 


to command 


of Mississippi, second lieutenant; and Dr. DeWiltun | 


Snowden, orderly sergeant. 
tered into the Virginia service in June, 1861, and the 
next day transferred with the other Virginia forces to 
the Confederate army. The company was mustered 
into the Virginia service by the request of Governor 
Letcher, in order that he might supply the Mary- 
landers with their celebrated battery. These guns 
were cast at the Tredegar Works in June and July, 
1861, and used in all the battles of the Army of 


The company was mus- 


| tillery, wee Capt. W. D. Brown, « most gallant and valuable 


Northern Virginia, and by their great success induced | 


the Confederate authorities to recast all of their six- 
and twelve-pound howitzers into Napoleon guns of 
Andrews’ pattern. The first service of this cele- 
brated battery was in the blockade of the Potomac at 
Evansport, Va, From Kvansport it was transferred 
to Magruder’s line at Yorktown, and took part in all 
the engagements from Yorktown to the relief of Rich-— 
mond from the army of McClellan. At the battle of 
Mechanicsville the First Maryland Artillery, under 
Capt. Andrews, had the honor of firing the “ first gun,” 
and during the engagement he was wounded in the 
leg. For the gallantry displayed by Capt. Andrews 
during the Seven Days’ fights around Richmond, at 
the recommendation of Gen. Lee, he was promoted 
to major, and subsequently rose to the high rank of 
lieutenant-colonel of artillery. 

Upon the promotion of Capt. Andrews to major, 
Lieut. Dement became captain of the company, 
Lieut. Dabney having received a higher appointment 
in the Engineer Corps, he was transferred to the 
Southwestern army, where he subsequently acquired 
great distinction. To fill the vacancies in the com- 
pany, Charles Contee was promoted to first lieutenant; 
Juln Gale, of Somerset County, to junior first liew- 
William J. Hill, of Prince George’s, second 
J. Harris Stonestreet, of Charles, junior 
second lieutenant. The company participated in all the 
engagements in which the Army of Northern Virginia 
was engaged up to the battle of Winchester, where it” 
was particularly distinguished, In the report of Gen. — 
Hwell of his summer campaign of 1863 he says,— 


tenant ; 
lieutenant; 


“TLieut.-Col, Andrews, of the artillery, not fully recovered 
from his serious wound at Cedar Run, was again wounded at 
Wincbester. and while suffering from bis wounds appeared on 
the field at Hagerstown and reported forduty. At Winchester, 
Lieut. Charles 8. Contee’s section of Demeut’s {First Murytand) 
battery was placed in short musket-range of the enemy on the 
1dtb of June, and maintained its position till thirteen of the 
sixteen inmen in the two detachments were killed or wounded, 
when Lieut. John A, Morgan. of the First North Carolina Regi- 
ment. and Lieut, R. H, McKim, A. D.C. to Brig.-Gen. George 
HL. Steuart, volunieered and belped to work the guns till the sur- 
renter of the enemy, The following are the names of the gal- 
laut men belonsing to the section: Lieut. C, 8. Contee, A, J. 
Albert, Jy, Jobn Kester, William DGll, B, W. Owens, John 
Glaseock, Jolin Harris, William Wooden, CC, Pease, Frederick 
Frayer, —- Duvall, Williaw Compton, John Yates, William 
Brown, William HW, Gorman, Thomas Moore, Robert B. Chew. 
Col Brown, chief of artillery, recommends Lieut. Contes for 
promotion tu the capta ney of the Chesapeake (Maryland) Ar- 


officer, killed at Gettysburg.” 


During Mahone's attack along the line of the Wel- 
don Railroad, on June 22, 1864, the First Maryland 
Artillery silenced a battery that was annoying the Con- 
federate infantry. The men left their guns, and with 
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the horses rushed forward to the Federal battery, 
hastily by hand worked the four pieces (three-inch 
steel Dahlgren rifles) over the breastworks, and 
brought them into the Confederate lines. The abso- 
Jute capture of a battery by another was so rare in 
the annals of warfare that it created a great furore in 
the army, and the Marylanders received great praise 
the following day from Gen. Mahone in his congratu- 
latory address. From this time to the springing of 
the Crater mine the First Maryland had no part in 
any general engagement. After this event the com- 
pany was sent to Drury’s Bluff, and occupied quar- 
ters there until its evacuation, April 2d. The men 
of the First Maryland, who had stood by their guns 
during the whole of the war and had never lost one, 
were now ordered to spike their guns and leave them 
in the pits, as there were no horses to remove them, 
and take muskets and follow the retreating army. 
On Sunday following, April 9th, the surrender took 
place, and thus ended the eareer of a company that 
won a proud name in an army distinguished for every 
soldierly virtue. 
The Baltimore Light Artillery, or Second Bat- 
_ tery, was organized early in the war by Capt. J. B. 
Brockenborough. Its officers at various times during 
the war were as follows: Capt. Brockenborough, 
promoted to major; Ifirst Lieut. W. H. Griffin, pro- 
-moted to captain; Second Lieut. W. B. Bean, pro- 
moted to first lieutenant; Junior Second Lieut. 
J. W. Goodman; Third Lieut. John MeNulty, pro- 
 moted to captain and major. Non-commissioned offi- 
cers: Orderly Sergeant, W. Wirt Robinson ; Quarter- 
-master-Sergeant, James Smith; Commissary-Sergeant, 
; Louis Claus; Ordnance Sergeant, William Quinn; 


First Sergeant, G. W. Poindexter; Second, Joseph | 


Bean; Third, Harry Marston; Fourth, James Mor- 
rison; First Corporal, John A. Watter; Second, 
Christopher Pohlman; Third, George Pilleto; Fourth, 
James I’. Owens. This company served with distin- 
guished gallantry during the entire war in the Army 
of Northern Virginia. 

The Third Maryland Artillery was recruited at 
Richmond, Va., in October, 1861, by Henry B. La- 
trobe, eldest son of John H. B. Latrobe, of Baltimore, 
John B. Rowan, William L. Ritter, and other Mary- 
landers. ‘The first rendezvous was at Ashland; from 
thence on the 4th of November it was ordered to 
Camp Dimock for instruction. On the 4th of De- 
cember it was ordered into winter quarters at Camp 
Lee, on the fair-grounds, two miles from Richmond, 
and on Jan. 14, 1862, the battery was mustered into 
the Confederate service as “Third Maryland Artil- 
lery,” with the following officers : 


| junior second lieutenant, 


Captain, Henry B. Latrobe, of Baltimore; Senior 
First Lieutenant, Ferdinand QO. Claiborne, of New 
Orleans; Junior First Lieutenant, John B. Rowan, 
of Elkton, Md.; Second Lieutenant, William Thomp- 
son Patten, of Port Deposit, Md.; Orderly Sergeant, 
William L. Ritter, of Carroll County, Md.; Quarter- 
master’s Sergeant, Albert T. Emory, of Queen Anne's 
County, Md.; First Battery Sergeant, James M. 
Buchanan, Jr., Baltimore County; Second Battery 
Sergeant, John P. Hooper, of Cambridge, Md.; 
Third Battery Sergeant, Edward H. Langley, of 
Georgia; Fourth Battery Sergeant, Thomas D, Giles, 
of Delaware; Battery Surgeon, Dr. J. W. Franklin, 
of Virginia. 

The company was composed of ninety-two men, 
exclusive of commissioned officers. Of the former 
about twenty were from Maryland, and ten from 
Washington City or its vicinity. The battery con- 
sisted of two six-pounders, smooth-bores, two twelve- 
pounder howitzers, and received afterwards two three- 
inch iron rifled pieces. 

On the 4th of February, 1862, the company was 
ordered to report at Knoxville, Tenn., and arrived 
there on the 11th. During the remainder of the war 
the battery played an important part in the South- 
western Department of the Confederate army, and 
performed gallant service in the Confederate operations 
at Vicksburg and on the Mississippi River, in the 
mountains of Kast Tennessee and the open fields of 
Kentucky. 

On May 1, 1862, it was made a six-gun battery, 
and Holmes Erwin, of Nashville, Tenn., was appointed 
On March 1, 1863, Capt. 
Henry B. Latrobe left the service and Lieut. Holmes 
Erwin resigned; at the same time Lieut. F. O. Claiborne 
was promoted to captain to fill the vacaney. On the 
17th of March, 1863, Orderly Sergt. William L. 
Ritter was elected junior second lieutenant, and on the 
21st of the same month was promoted to senior second 
lieutenant, and Sergt. Thomas D. Giles elected to fill 
the vacaney. April 14, 1863, Lieut. William T. 
Patten was killed aboard the “ Queen of the West,” 
on Grand Lake, and on the 22d of June following 
Capt. Ferdinand ©. Claiborne was killed at Vicks- 
burg, Miss. On the 30th of June, 1863, Lieut. John 
B. Rowan was promoted to captain, and J. W. Don- 
easter elected junior second lieutenant. Dec. 16, 1864, 
Capt. John B. Rowan was killed before Nashville, 
Tenn., and Lieut. William L. Ritter was promoted 
captain to fill the vacancy. The battery, after dis- 
playing conspicuous gallantry on many hard-fought 
fields, surrendered at Meridian, Miss., May 4, 1865, 
and on the 12th the men were paroled. 
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The Fourth Maryland, or Chesapeake Artillery, 
was organized at Camp Lee, Richmond, Va. The 
following were the officers: Captain, Wm. Brown, of 
Baltimore; Senior First Lieutenant, John Plater, of 
Baltimore; Junior First Lieutenant, Walter Chew, of 
Washington, D. C.; Senior Second Lieutenant, John 
Grayson, of Queen Anne’s County. The office of 
junior second lieutenaut was left vacant and after- 
wards filled by Lieut. Roberts, of St. Mary’s County. 
Orderly Sergeant, Martin L, Harvey ; First Sergeant, 
Thomas Le Compt; Second, Robert Crowley; Third, 
Philip Brown; Fourth, James Wall; Corporals, 
Thomas Coubray, Bey Hopkins, Henry 0. Buckmas- 
ter, Daniel Dougherty ; Commissary-Sergeant, Johu 
P. Hickey ;.Quartermaster, George MeCubbin; Bugler, 
Henry Wilkinson; Blacksmith, Thomas Brady. 

The Fourth Maryland Artillery participated in 


nearly all the engagements in which the Army of | 


Northern Virginia was engaged. At the battle of 


Chancellorsville, Lieut. Grayson, Corp. Hopkins, and | 
Private Graham were killed, and a large number of | 


others severely wounded. At Gettysburg the battery 
Capt. Brown, Lieut. Roberts, Sergt. 
Brown, Corp. Dougherty, and several others were 
killed, besides a large number wounded. The com- 
mand took a prominent part in the gallant defense of 
Fort Gregg, near Petersburg, and surrendered with 
the rest of the Army of Northern Virginia. 

The First Maryland Cavalry.—The nucleus of 
this gallant command was a body of eighteen men, 
who at Richmond on the 15th of May, 1862, organ- 
ized Company A. They had belonged to Capt. 
Gaither's company, then counected with the First 
Virginia Cavalry. The new organization was officered 
as follows: Captain, Ridgely Brown, of Montgomery 
County; First Lieutenant, Frank A. Bond, of Anne 
Arundel County; Second Lieutenant, Thomas Grif: 
fith, of Montgomery County; Third Lieutenant, 
James A. V. Pue, of Frederick County. 

The command being recruited to a full company, 
it was speedily mustered into service, and joined 
Jackson in the Valley, and participated in all the 
engagements in which that distinguished officer was 
After the return of Lee’s army from the 
Maryland campaign of 1862, Company A was joined 
in Virginia by three companies of Marylanders, or- 
ganized by Capts. Nmack, R. C. Smith, and Warner 
Welsh. On the 25th of November, 1862, the bat- 
talion was organized with the following field and staff- 
officers : 

Major, Ridgely Brown ; Adjutant, Lieut. George 
W. Booth ; Quartermaster, Ignatius Dorsey ; Surgeon, 
Wilner McKnew. 


lost. heavily. 


engaged, 


Company A.—Captain, Frank A. Bond; Lieu- 
tenants, Thomas Griffith, J. A. V. Pue, Edward 
Beatty. 

Company B.—Captain, George W. Emack ; Lieu- 
tenants, M. E. McKnew, Adolphus Cook, Henry 
Blackiston. 

Company C.—Captain, Robert ©. Smith; Lieu- 
tenants, George Howard, T. Jefferson Smith, W. 8. 
Turnbull. 

Company D.—Captain, Warner E. Welsh; Lieu- 
tenants, W. H. Dorsey, Stephen D. Lawrence, Milton 
Welsh. 

The battalion, as thus organized, was afterwards 
augmented by the addition of other companies. 

Company E.—Captain, W. I. Raisin; Lieutenants, 
John B. Burroughs, Nathaniel Chapman, Joseph Ky 
Roberts. F 

Company F.—Captain, Augustus F, Schwartz; 
Lieutenants, C. Trving Ditty, Fielder C. Slingluff, 
Samuel T, G, Brown. 

In July, 1864, the company of Capt. Dorsey, which 
had up to that time served with distinction in the 
First Virginia Cavalry, joined the battalion. Its 
third lieutenant, Randolphus Cecil, was killed during 
the company’s connection with the Virginia regiment, 
At the time it joined the Maryland battalion Com- 
pany H was officered by Capt. Gustavus W. Dorsey 
and Lieuts. N. C. Hobbs and Edward Pugh. Maj. 
Brown was then elected lieutenant-colonel of the bat- 
talion, and Capt. R. C. Smith was promoted to major 
to fill the vacaney, 

In the campaign of 1864 the First Maryland 
Cavalry saved the city of Richmond from being 
destroyed by Gen. Dahlgren’s raiders, and on June 
1, 1864, the brave Lieut.-Col. Ridgely Brown lost his 
life in battle near Dabney's Ferry on the South Anna. 
Maj. R. C. Smith received a disabling wound at 
Greenland Gap, in Western Virginia, and was retired, 
no one being appointed to fill the vacancy. After the 
death of Lieut.Col. Brown, however, Capt. Dorsey 
was promoted to a lieutenant-coloneley and put in 
command of the battalion. On the last day of the 


existence of the Army of Northern Virginia, while 
the articles of capitulation were being prepared, the 
First Maryland Cavalry broke through the Federal 
lines and escaped to Lynchburg, where the command 
remained about ten days, and then took up the line 
of march for Gen. Johnston's army. At Cloverdale, 
Botetourt Co., Va., on April 28, 1865, the com- 


| mand learned from Gen.M unford that Gen. Johnston 


had surrendered. The general being sick, he sent 


his favorite battalion the following complimentary 
letter : 


. 
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“CLoverDALe, Borstourr Counry, Va., 
* April 28, 1865. 

“Lrevr.-Cov. Dorsey, commanding First Maryland Cayalry : 

“T have just learned from Capt. Emack that your gallant 
band was moving up the Valley in response to my call. Tam 
deeply pained to say that onr army cannot be reached, as I have 
learned that it has capitulated. It is sad, indeed, to think that 
our country is all shrouded in gloom. But for you and your 
command there is the consolation of having faithfully done 
your duty. Three years ago the chivalric Brown joined my old 
regiment with twenty-three Maryland volunteers, with light 
hearts and full of fight. ~ I soon learned to admire, respect, and 
Jove them for all those qualities which endear soldiers to their 
officers, They recruited rapidly, and as they increased in nam- 
hers so did their reputation and friends incrense, and they were 
‘spon able to form a command and take a position of their own. 
Need I say, when I see that position so high and almost alone 
among soldiers, that my heart swells with pride to chink that a 
record so bright and glorious is in some part linked with mine? 
Would that T could see the mothers «and sisters of every member 
of your battation, that I might tell them how nobly you have 
representod your State and maintained ourcause. But you will 
not be forgotten, The fame you haye won will be guarded by 
Virginia with all the pride she feels in her own true sons, and 
the ties which have linked us together memory will preserve, 
You who struck the first blow in Baltimore, and the fast in Vir- 
qinia, have done all that could be asked of you; and had the 
rest of our officers and meu adbered to our eause with the sane 
devotion, to-day we would have been free from Yankee thral- 
dom. I have ordered the brigade to return to their homes, and 
it behooves us now to separate. With my warmest wishes for 
your welfare, and a. hearty God bless you, [ bid you farewell, 

“Thomas T. Muxrorn, 
“ Brigadier-Geneval Commanding Division.” 


Company B of White's (Thirty-fifth Virginia 
Battalion of Partisan) Rangers was composed 
almost exclusively of Marylanders, drawn from Pooles- 
ville and its vieinity. It began to be organized under 
George W. Chiswell, at Charlottesville, Va., towards 
the close of June, 1862, though it appears an organ- 
ization was effected some time before in Maryland. 
On the 12th of September, 1862, the company was 
completely organized and serving under Capt. White, 
who at that time hud but two companies under his 
command, being engaged in scouting in the neigh- 
borhood of Harper's Ferry, on the Maryland and 
Virginia side of the Potomac. The command soon 
grew to six companies, and a battalion was organized 
and mustered into the Confederate service on the 28th 
of October, 1862. Capt. White, of Company A, was 
made major, and selected Lieut. Crown, of Company 
B, as his adjutant. At this time the Maryland com- 
pany (B) was officered as follows: Captain, George 
W. Chiswell; First Lieutenant, Joshua R. Crown; 
Second Lieutenant, Nicholas W. Dorsey ; Third Lieu- 
tenant, Edward J. Chiswell. About the middle of 
December, 1862, the battalion made a raid to Pooles- 
ville, Md., and captured a large amount of property, 
including sixty horses. In June, 1863, the command 
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took part in the engagement at Brandy Station, where 
Capt. Chiswell was so badly wounded in a charge upon 
a Federal battery that he was disabled the service. 
By an effective charge made at Parker's Store, Nov. 
29, 1863, the battalion won the name given to it 
by Gen. Rosser—the “‘ Comanches.” After this time 
the “ Comanches” shared in the fortunes of the cav- 
alry of the Army of Northern Virginia, and at Appo- 
mattox Court-House did not surrender, but broke 
through the lines to Lynchburg, Here subsequently 
they went by twos and threes to the Federal officers 
and were paroled, 

Company G of the Seventh Virginia Cavalry 
Regiment was formed in Romney, Hampshire Co., 
W. Va., June 17, 1861. A few months later an 
election of officers was held at Morgan Springs, near 
Shepherdstown, Jefferson Co., W. Va., which resulted 
as follows: Captain, Prank Mason, of Virginia; First 
Lieutenant, T. Sturgis Davis, of Towson, Baltimore 
Co., Md.; Second Lieutenant, Thadeus Thrasher, of 
Frederick County, Md. {killed at Kernstown, March 
22,1862). At the close of the first year T. S. Davis 
wus elected captain; Benjamin P. Crampton, of Fred- 
erick County, Md., first lieutenant; Roduey Howell, 
of the same county, second lieutenant ; and Blanchard 
Philpot, of the same county, third lieutenant. Harry 
Gilmor, who afterwards became distinguished as a 
cavalry leader, was at the first election a private in this 
company, which was a favorite with Col. Turner Ashby, 
Company G never lost its identity as a Maryland 
command, and did as effective service as any other 
cavalry company in the Confederate army. 

Besides the foregoing exhibit, Maryland had in 
various other commands a Jarge number of men in the 
Confederate army. There was a company of infantry 
in the Thirteenth Virginia Infantry, under the com- 
mand of Capt. Clayton Hill; a battalion of six com- 
panies of cavalry, under Maj, Harry Gilmor, of 
Baltimore, who has published a very thrilling narra- 
tive of its adventures on the border; the Howard 
County Dragoons, commanded by Capt. G. R. Gaither, 
and attached till July, 1864, to the First Virginia 
Cavalry, after which date it became the seventh com- 
pany in the First Maryland; Company D of Mosby's 
battalion of partisan rangers, commanded by Capt. 


R. P. Mountjoy (of Mississippi) and Lieuts. C. E. 


| Grogan, W. Trunuel, and D. Briscoe, the latter all 


Marylanders. There were many other Marylanders 
in the cavalry commands of Mosby, White, and 
McNeal; a large number served as staff-officers, and in 
various positions requiring special intelligence and skill. 
Two-thirds of “Stuart's horse artillery’ (Breathed’s 
battery) were Marylanders, and much the larger 
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part of Pureell's battery was of the same material. 
Tn general officers Maryland made an excellent show- 
ing: Arnold Elzey, appointed Ang. 28, 1861, pro- 
moted major-general Dec. 4, 1862; Gen. Tsaac Trim- 
ble, appointed Aug. 9, 1861, promoted major-general 
Jan. 17, 1863; Mansfield Lovell, promoted major- 
general Oct. 7, 1861; Bradley T, Johnson, appointed 
June 28, 1864; W. W. Mackall, appointed March 
6, 1862; George H. Steuart, appointed March 8, 
1862; Charles 8. Winder, appointed March 7, 1862; 
John H. Winder, appointed March 7, 1861. Mary- 
landers held important commands in the Confederate 


navy. Among those who attained special promi-_ 


nence were Admiral Raphael Semmes, Admiral Frank- 
lin Buchanan, Capt. George N. Hollins, Capt. Isaac 
8. Sterett, Commander C. H. McBlair, Commander 
R. F. Pinkney, Commander J. KB. Barney, and Com- 
mander Frederick Chatard. 
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Sources of Government—The First Assemblies—The Right of 
Franebise—Property Qnatifications—Reform and Kevolu- 
tion—The Van Buren Electors—State Rejmdiation—John 
Brown Insurrection—Anti-Slavery Agitation—Abolition of 
Slavery—Anti-Registry Law—State Politics. 


Unper the charter of Maryland the legislative 
power was lodged in the hands of the proprietary, 
with the proviso that it should be exercised “ by and 
with the advice, assent, and approbation of the free- 
men, or of the delegates or deputies,” the right being 
reserved to him of selecting the mode iu which they 
should be assembled. The warrants for convening the 
Assemblies issued by the Governors at the foundation 
of the province determined whether they should be 


convened in person or by deputies; or if by deputies, | 


the number of deputies to which each county should 
be entitled and the manner in which they should be 
elected. From the first Assembly of the province 
until the government passed into the hands of Crom- 
well’s commissioners there was no settled or uniform 
mode of convening Assemblies, At that time the 


elective franchise was not highly appreciated, and_ 


there are several instances showing that the incon- 
venience of personal attendance and the obligation to 
defray the expense of delegates occasionally caused it 
to be considered a grievance. “ Until 1650 the dele- 
gates were elected for hundreds or settlements, and the 
warrant for each Assembly specified the number to be 
elected for each hundred. There was no regular dele- 
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gate system before this period, and perhaps this arose 
from the existence of the right then generally con- 
ceded to the freemen of appearing in the Assembly in 
person or by proxy. It was not until 1659, when the 
Lower House was made to consist only of delegates, 
that its organization became regular. At the session 
of 1659 four delegates were called from each county, 
and from this perind until 1681, with one exception, 
the summons permitted the election of two, three, or 
four delegates in each, at the option of the people. 
Tn the latter year the number was reduced to two by. 
the proprietary’s ordinance; but in 1692, after the 
establishment of the royal government, the constitution 
of the Lower House was regulated by law, and four 
delegates were again allotted to each county. The 
right of representation thus established upon the basis 
of equality among the counties existed without alter- 
Thus it ap- 
pears that from the colonization until 1650 the right of 
representation bad no regular character. Sometimes 
the Assemblies had the nature of the * Ecclesia” of 
the Athenians, They were assemblies of the freemen 
generally rather than of representatives. Every free- 
man had a right to be personally present, and this 
right being a personal privilege, like that of a member 
of the English House of Peers. he might either appear 
in person or by proxy. When the Assemblies were so 
constituted the government was a pure democracy, 
being administered by the people in person. At other 
times the freemen were permitted to appear only by 
delegates or deputies, elected in the manner prescribed 
by the warrants of election. The three sessions of 1640, 
and those of July, 1641, and 1642, were of the latter 
character ; the other sessions were of the former, which 
was the prevailing character. After the commotions 
of the civil war in England had ceased, and the goy- 
ernment was restored to the proprietary by Cromwell's 
commissioners, viz., from 1659, the Assembly con- 
sisted only of delegates, and from that period the 
right of appointing proxies or appearing personally 
wholly ceased, Yet it was not until 1681 that any 
restrictions appear to have been imposed upon the 
people in the choice of delegates. It was the dispo- 
sition of both the proprietary and the people to extend 
rather than to abridve the right, and it was not until 
it was esteemed a privilege that restrictions were im- 
posed. By the proprietary’s ordinance of the 6th of 
September, 1681, the same qualifications were required 
for delegates as for voters, and these qualifications 
were continued as to both until the Revolution, This 
ordinance confined the privilege of being delegates to 


ation until the American Revolution.” 


} MeMahon. 
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all freemen having a freehold of fifty acres, or resi- 
dents having a visible personal estate of £40 within 
the county. ‘he qualifications were re-established by 
law in 1692, and continued by the successive acts of 
1704, 1708, 1715, and 1716! until the beginning of 
the Revolution, and they were then preserved by the 
provisional government. When Maryland joined in 
the Declaration of Independence, in 1776, a new eon- 
stitution was adopted, by which it was provided that 
the House of Delegates should be chosen in the fol- 
lowing manner: ‘ All freemen above twenty-one years 
of age, having a freehold of fifty acres of land in the 
county in which they offer to vote and residing there- 
in, and all freemen having property in this State above 
the yalue of £30 current money, and having resided 
in the county in which they offer to vote one whole 
year next preceding the election, shall have a right of 
suffrage in the election of delegates for such county.” 
These provisions were continued without alteration 
until 1802, when the property qualification for voters 
was entirely abolished, and the elective franchise was 
placed under new regulations applicable as well to 
elections in Western Maryland as in other parts of 
the State. These regulations excluded persons of 


color, previously enjoying the right of franchise when 


free and possessing the necessary property qualifica- 
tions, and conferred the right to vote exclusively upon 
“free white persons, citizens of the State, above the 
age of twenty-one, and having a residence of twelve 
months next preceding the election in the city or 
county in which they offered to vote.” lections by 
viva voce vote and the property qualifications were 
still required “in persons to be appointed or holding 
offices of profit or trust; but in November, 1809, 
John Hanson Thomas, of 
Frederick County, intro- 
duced a bill in the Assembly 
by whieh all such clauses of 
the constitution were re- 
pealed, and in the following 
year the act was confirmed. 
Under the constitution of 
1776 the qualifications of a 
member of the House of 
Delegates included, besides 
the other requisites of a 
voter, the possession of an 
estate of £500, The time of election was the first 
Monday of October in each year; the mode was viva 
voce ; the judges of elections in the counties were the 


JOHN HANSON TITOMAS, 


I There was one change, however: Catholics were not per- 
mitted to hold office or to yote, and were, moreover, required to | 
pay a double tax on their lands. 
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sheriffs; in Annapolis the municipal authorities; and 
in Baltimore, at first its commissioners, but after its 
erection into a city the mayor aud Second Branch of 
the City Council, with whom it remained until 1799. 
Until that year “there had been but one place for 
holding the elections in Baltimore as well as in the 
counties, but a pew system was then adopted for 
both.” # 

Before 1776 Baltimore had enjoyed po separate 
Tepresentation in the Assemblies; but under the con- 
stitution of that year it was allowed two representa- 
tives in the House of Delegates. The Senate consisted 
of fifteen members, taken indiseriminately from any 
part of the State, with the sule restriction that nine 
of them were to be residents of the west and six of 
the east side of Chesupeuke Bay. Their term of office 
was five years, and they were chosen by ap electoral 


_ college, composed of two electors from each of the coun- 


ties, and one each from Annapolis and Baltimore. 
The electors were required to possess the qualifications 
necessary for delegates, and met at Annapolis on the 
third Monday in September after their election, to 
proceed to the election of a Senate. The qualifica- 
tions of a senator were that he should be above the 
age of twenty-five, should have resided in the State 
for the three years next preceding his election, and 
should have real or personal property above the value 
of £1000. 

After the conclusion of the Revolution political 
sentiment in the State was divided between those who 
favored the enlargement of the powers deleyated to the 
Federal Congress and those who, fearing that such an 
enlargement would imperil the independence and sov- 
ereiguty of the States, insisted that these powers should 
be strictly confined within the original limits, After 
the adoption of the Federal Constitution in 1787, and 
its subsequent ratification by the States, a struggle for 
supremacy at once began between these two parties, 
which was nowhere more earnestly conducted than 
in Western Maryland. ~The depth and intensity of 
public feeling was manifested in the State and Federal 
elections of the day, and a degree of bitterness de- 
veloped scarcely exceeded in the political agitations of 
any subsequent period. 

In compliance with a resolution of Congress, the 
General Assembly of Maryland, on the 22d of De- 
cember, 1788, passed “an act directing the time, 
places, and manner of holding elections of representa- 
tives of this State in the Congress of the United States, 


| and for appointing electors on the part of the State 


for choosing a President and Vice-President of the 


2 McMahon, p. 462. 
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United States, and for the regulation of the said 
elections.” By this law the State was divided into 
six districts, which were numbered from one to six. 
The first district was composed of St. Mary’s, Charles, 
and Calvert Counties; the second of Kent, Talbot, 
Cecil, and Queen Aune’s Counties; the third of Anne 
Arundel (including Annapolis) and Prince Georse's 
Counties; the fourth of Baltimore (including Balti- 


more Town) and Harford Counties;' the fifth of 


Somerset, Dorchester, Worcester, and Caroline Coun- 
ties; the sixth of Frederick, Washington, and Mont- 
gomery Counties. 

It was provided that the first election should be 
held on the first Wednesday in January, but after 
this on the first Monday of October in every second 
year thereafter. The electors-were to consist of eight 
persons, five to be residents of the Western Shore and 
three of the Eastern Shore. ‘There were to be six 
representatives, who were to be residents of the dis- 
trict they were to represent, but every person coming 
to vote for such representative “ shall have a right to 
vote for six persous,'’ thereby giving each voter the 
right to vote for the general ticket. The clections to 
be free and made viva voce. The mode of electing 
senators to represent Maryland in the United States 
Senate at this time engaged the attention of the pub- 
lic, and after considerable discussion the State Senate 
proposed to the House of Delegates, and it agreed, 
“that the two Senators to represent this State should 
be elected by a joint ballot of both houses; and that 
no person should be elected a senator from this State 
unless by a majority of the attending members of both 
houses.” 

Tuesday, Dee. 9, 1788, being the day appointed for 
the election, thirteen members of the Senate and 
seventy of the House of Delegates attended in joint 
convention, when a resolution was adopted declaring 
“that one senator should be a resident of the Western 
and the other of the Eastern Shore.” fon. Charles 
Carroll of Carrollton aud Uriah Forrest, of Mont- 
gomery County, were put in nomination for the West- 
ero Shore, and Hon. John Henry and George Gule 
for the Eastern Shore, and upon counting the ballots 
Henry received 41, Gale 41, Forrest 41, and Carroll 


40. There beivg 83 ballots cast and neither of the | 


candidates receiving a majority, a second ballot was 
taken with the following result: Henry 42, Gule 40, 
Carroll 41, and Forrest 41. My. Henry receiviny a 
majority, was declared elected United States senator, 
after which the Legislature adjourned until the next 


1 After the census of 1800, Maryland was entitled to nine 
representatives in Congress, and the electoral districts were 
again altered by act of Assembly. 


| day, when Mr. Carroll was elected by 42 to 39. The 


first constitutional election for representatives in Con- 
gress und electors for President and Vice-President took 
place in January, 1789, and resulted in the triumph 
of the Federal ticket. The successful Presidential 
electors in Maryland were Chancellor John Rogers, 
Col. George Plater, Col. Wim. Tilghman, Wm. Richard- 
son, Alexander C. Hanson, Robert Smith, Dr, Philip 
Thomas, and Dr. Wm. Matthews. The highest vote 
east in Frederick County was 790, the highest in 
Washington 1164, and in Montgomery 320. Political 
excitement ran high at this election, and in Baltimore 
and other sections of the State the anti-Federalists 
mide a strong fight. Western Maryland, however, 
was almost solid for the Federal electors, the highest 
number of votes for the opposition ticket in Mont- 
gomery County being 44, in Frederick County being 
3, while in Washington County every vote was cast 
for the Federal candidates. A German farmer in 
Washington County, writing to a gentleman in Balti- 
more. Jan. 11, 1789, says, “We had pain when we 
heard of the people in your district that they were 
wrong, and we thought it right to call the friends of 
the new government to give in their votes at the 
court-house, so we made out so many as 1164 for the 
The last 
day you would wonder to see so much people together, 
two or three thousand, may be, and not one ‘anti.’ 
An ox roasted whole, hoof and horn, was divided into 
morsels, and every one would taste a bit. How fool- 
ish people are when so many are together and all 
good-natured! They were so happy to get a piece of 
Federal ox as ever superstitious Christians or anti- 
Christians were to get relics from Jerusalem.” 

When the Constitution of the United States went 
into operation, Maryland, as has been said, was divided 
into six districts for the election of representatives to 
Congress, and one member assigned to each, but all 
the members were voted for by general ticket through- 
out the State. At this election in 1789, when there 
was nothing particularly or locally interesting to Bal- 
timore, she cast a comparatively small vote, which 
was divided almost equally between the two sets of 
candidates. From some unknown cause Baltimore 
afterwards became dissatisfied with five of the mem- 
bers then elected, and at the next election it was de- 
termined to leave them out. Accordingly a short 
time before the election of 1790 a caucus was held, 
aud Philip Key, Joseph Seney, William Pinkney, 
Samuel Sterett, William Vans Murray, and Upton 
Sheredine were nominated as candidates. Upon the 
announcement of this ticket the counties became 


Federal ticket, and no man said against it. 


alarmed at the supposed assumption of power and 
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influence on the part of Baltimore, and immediately 
called a convention of deputies in Baltimore, on the 
23d of September, 1790, who were authorized to 
nominate candidates. On the day appointed the coun- 
ties’ deputies nominated as their candidates Michael 
Jenifer Stone, Benjumin Contee, George Gale, and 
Daniel Carroll, four of the old members, and James 
Tilehman, of James, and Samuel Sterett.! 

When the election came of Baltimore cast up- 

wards of three thousand votes for her own ticket, 
while six votes was the highest number which any 
one of the county candidates received. In the coun- 
ties the vote was very much divided between the two 
tickets, and as a consequence Baltimore elected her 
ticket by a large majority, and thereby took control 
of the politics of the State.* 

The counties now regarded the plan of electing 
members of Congress by general ticket as “ destrue- 
tive of their influence and interests,” and at the next 
session of the Legislature, on the 19th of December, 
1790, the law was changed, so that the elector only 
yoted for a candidate in his own district, it being en- 
acted * that every person entitled and offering to vote 
for representatives for this State in the Congress of 
the United States shall have a right to vote for one 


person being a resident of his district at the time of | 


his election.” ‘This change of the law confined the 
direct influence of Baltimore to the election of its own 
ticket, as at present, and the counties were restored 
to their “ proper station, dignity, and independence.” 
The electors of President and Vice-President were 
still to be chosen by general ticket, but five of them 
were to be residents of the Western Shore and three 
of the Eastera Shore. 

In 1815 considerable discussion arose in the larger 
counties and in the city of Baltimore over the fact that 
the minority of the people of the State were governing 
the majority. Under the constitution, as it then existed, 
the delegates were the representatives of the counties 
of the State and not of the people, thereby giving one 
man as much political weight in some of these coun- 
ties as ten men in others. Annapolis had at this 
period from two hundred and thirty to two hundred 
and sixty voters, while Baltimore had from five to six 
thousand ; but each under the existing constitution 
were equal. 

At the election of 1815 seven counties and two 
cities, notwithstanding they had a majority of nearly 
nine thousand votes cast in the State, were only 
entitled under this system to thirty-two members, 


7 Gen. Wm. Smallwood was president of this convention. 
2 Sainuel Srerett received the highest number of votes cast in | 
the State, 16,420, 


while twelve counties which were in the minority sent 
forty-eight members. This question was discussed 
with great animation during subsequent campaigns; 
and in 1816 the political writers declared the attack of 
the “ Baltimore Jacobins” the “ most daring upon the 
rights of the people that ever was conceived in a 
country professing to be free to increase representa- 
tives.” The election in September of that year is 
described “as the most bitter that ever transpired in 
Maryland, Not only had the Federal party to en- 
counter the arts and zealous operations of the Demo- 
erats of the State, but the general government lent 
the aid of its influence in the election. The contest 
was opened early in the winter by transporting voters 
from places where they could be spared, where the 
Federal majority was usually not very large. This 
the Federalists soon discovered and counteracted. A 
number of United States soldiers were ordered from 
Baltimore to man the condemned works at Aunapolis, 
hut with the greater object in view to endeavor to vote 
through the expected acquiescence of the corporation 
officers. This scheme failed on account of the tardi- 
ness of their motions, as they did not reach the city 
more than six months before the election. Great 
quantities of money, and false and licentious papers, 
almost outraging shame itself, were poured forth 
everywhere by both parties, ‘Truth and probability 
were set at defiance; the most virtuous private char- 
acters were aspersed and acriminated; nothing was 
left unessayed, however nefarious, which might con- 
duce to gain success for either party.” * 

Such was the force of prejudice in Maryland that 
until 1826 no Israelite could hold any office, civie or 
military, in the State government. The subject was 
brought before the Legislature in 1815 and at each 
succeeding session until 1822, when a bill removing 
these disabilities was passed, mainly through the efforts 
of Thomas Kennedy, of Washington County, and R. 
B. Taney, of Frederick, but, in accordance with the 
constitution of the State, before it could become a law 
it was necessary that it should be confirmed by the 
Legislature of 1823. The measure was very un- 
popular with the people, and its passage created an 
extraordinary influence on their minds, so much so 
that in the election of members for the Legislature of 
1823, out of forty members that voted in favor of the 


3 At the State election held in October, 1818, the soldiers 
stationed at Fort McHenry and the sailors and marines on board 
the United States vessel ‘* Nonesuch” were mustered, furnished 
with ballots, marched to the polls and voted, The soldiers them- 
selves suid that their ballots were dealt out to them by a ser- 
geant on parade, that they were then marched to the polls and 


| ordered to vote the tickets with which they had been furnished, 
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bill only sixteen were returned to the next Assembly. 
As there were about one hundred and fifty Hebrews 
in the State, representing a capital of about half a 
willion dollars, the prejudice of the people soon sub- 
sided. The measure gained strength, and finally, 


after a struggle of six or seven years, on the last day | 


of the session of 1824 (Saturday, Feb. 26, 1825) the 
* Jew Bill,” as it was then called, or the bill to alter 
the constitution so as to relieve persons from political 
disqualifications on account of their religious opinions, 
again passed the Assembly,—in the House of Dele- 
gates by a vote of 26 to 25, only fifty-one out of 
eighty members being present. It was ratified by 
the Assembly of 1825 in the House of Delegates by 
a vote of 45 to 32. 

Before the Presidential election of 1836 the mani- 
fest injustice of a minority of the people of the State 
governing the majority, which had been the subject 
of complaint for years, again violently agitated the 
people, who made it the engrossing topic of discus- 
sion and the great object in State polities. As has 
before been stated, the constitution of the State, as 
framed in 1776, apportioned the representatives in 
the House of Delegates and in the Senate electoral 
college among the several counties and cities, with- 
out regard to population. There were conflicting in- 
terests in the State, springing from its geographical 
position, which had little or no existence in other 
States. The lower or Bastern Shore counties in 
1776 were densely and the upper or western counties 
sparsely populated ; the former contained a large pro- 
portion of slave population, while the settlers of the 
latter were almost exclusively white. The city of 
Annupolis and the town of Baltimore required pecu- 
liar and special attention. And, above all, the di- 
vision of the territory of Maryland into the astern 
and Western Shores required such recognition and 
protection of the rights and interests of each as in- 
fused into the constitution somewhat of the appear- 
ance, if not of the spirit, of a compact between the 
counties of the opposite shores of the Chesapeake 
Bay. By the constitution the State was a confed- 
eration of counties, each with the same voice in the 
Legislature, without regard to population or wealth. 

The House of Delegates was composed of four 
members from each county and two each from An- 
napolis and Baltimore. The Senate, composed of 
fifteen members, was chosen by a body of electors of 
two from each county, The Governor and Council 
were elected by the two houses on joint ballot. By 
this system, it will be seen, the smaller and less popu- 
lous counties had as much political weight in the 
Legislature as the larger, so that by the organization 
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of the legislative powers the counties of Kent and 
Calvert, with a population of nineteen thousand four 
hundred and one, were at this time allowed as many 
representatives in the senatorial electoral college and 
the House of Delegates as the counties of Frederick 
and Washington, with a population of seventy-one 
thousand and fifty-six, and Kent and Calvert each 
had double the number of delegates allowed to the 


city of Baltimore, with a population of eighty thou- 
| sand six hundred and twenty-five. 


The executive 
department was the creature of the Legislature, being 
elected thereby, and most of the civil officers received 
their appointment from the executive, so that a mi- 
nority of one-fourth of the people, having a right to 
elect a majority of the members of the Legislature, 
controlled all the departments of the government. 

Since the adoption of the State constitution in 
1776 the resources of the western counties had 
greatly developed, and their population had largely 
increased, so that the operation of the system as- 
originally established was no longer just and equal. 
The lower counties, however, refused to recognize the 
changed conditions or to grant the reasonable and 
just rights of the people of the western section of | 
the State. Arranging themselves behind the strict 
letter of the constitution, they disregarded the great 
principles upon which it was originally based, and 
its inadequacy to the wants of the people at this 
time. They forgot the great change the State had 
undergone in point of population, commerce, and 
trade in the course of sixty years, and that a consti- 
tution which was republican at an earlier date in our 
history in consequence of that change had grown anti- 
republican. The mode of electing the Senate was 
particularly objected to, and the small number of rep- 
resentatives allowed Baltimore City. As early as 
1807 a strong effort had been made to change the 
system by electing one senator from each county by 
the people; and in the bill which passed the House 
for that purpose an attempt was made to engraft a 
provision regulating the number of delegates for each 
county in proportion to its population, The bill, 
however, was defeated in the Senate, and a similar 
one met with a like fate in the ensuing year. 

Year after year repeated and earnest petitions were 
presented to the Legislature, asking, praying for re- 
dress of these gross grievances of which the majority 
of the people had long complained. These petitions 
and memorials were again and again rejected. The 
smaller counties, which had ruled for nearly half a 
century the majority of the people, declined to sur- 
render the undue share of power they possessed. At 
length the representatives of both political parties in 
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the larger counties and the city of Baltimore united 
and proposed that a convention of reformers, without 
distinction of party, should be held in Baltimore to 
agree upon such measures as would insure success. 
On the 6th of June, 1856, the Reform Conyen 
tion, composed of delegates from Cecil, Harford, Bal- 
timore, Frederick, Montgomery, and Washington 
Counties and Baltimore City, assembled and adopted 
resolutions recommending the people of the State to 
elect at the next October election delegates pledged 
‘to introduce and support a bill providing for taking 
the sense of the people on the question of reforming | 
the constitution of the State on the first Monday in 
May, 1837; and in the event of a majority of the 
- people declaring themselves in favor of such reform, 
providing in the same bill for the calling of a conven- 
tion for that object. Tt was further resolved that the 
members of the convention should be distributed 
equally among the several congressional districts with 
the exception of the Fourth, which being a double 
congressional district was to have twice the number 
of representatives of any other district. It was also 
agreed that if the Legislature should refuse to pass 
the desired bill the president of the convention 
should reconvene it for the adoption of such ulterior 
measures as mizht then be deemed expedient. 
The people seemed disposed to fully sustain the 
- recommendations of the convention, for the Assembly 
of 1835 had passed laws which tended to enlarge the 
representation of the more populous districts, and 
which only needed the confirmation of the ensuing 
Legislature to become a law. By this act two ad- 
ditional delegates were given to Baltimore City, and 
Carroll County was erected out of portions of Fred- 
erick and Baltimore Counties, thus giving four more 
representatives to this section of the State, and making 
the Reformers more urgent in their demands. 
But these movements suddenly took a most unex- 
pected turn. The Presidential election was approach- 
ing, and the opposition or Whig party, although they 
were unable to concentrate their forces upon a single 
candidate, had strong hopes of defeating the election 
of Mr, Van Buren by throwing the final choice into 
the House of Representatives. Party spirit was at 
: its height in Maryland; a new State Senate was to be 

elected, and the combination of parties in the interest 
: of reform was scarcely to be expected. The Senate 
of Maryland was composed of fifteen members, who 
were elected every five years, not immediately by the 
people, but by a college of electors, forty in number, 
who were elected by the people. ‘Two of these elec- 
tors were chosen from each of the nineteen counties, 
and one each from Baltimore and Annapolis. 


On the 5th of September, 1836, the election came 
off, and resulted in the choice of twenty-one Whig 
and nineteen Van Buren electors. 

On the third Monday of September, in accordance 
with the constitution of the State, they assembled at 
Annapolis to go into an election of senators. By the 
constitution of Maryland no Senate could be elected 
unless twenty-four electors were present in the college. 
On the day appointed the twenty-one Whig electors 
qualified by taking their official oath, but the nine- 
teen Van Buren electors, availing themselves of this 
provision, which seems to have been designed for the 
protection of the counties on the Eastern Shore, acted 
in accordance with the following instructions, given by 
the Democrats of Frederick County to their electors : 


“Whereas, The fifteenth section of the constitution declares 
that no Senate can be formed unless twenty-four electors agree 
to meet for the appointment of the members of which it is to 
consist: 

“Therefore resolved, That the senatorial electors of this 
county be instructed to require of the twenty-one Whig elec- 


| tors a pledge that no member of the former Senate and no 


member of the House of Delegates who opposed the bill calling 
a convention of the people shall be elected to the next Senate 
of the State; that at least eight of the members of the Senate to 
be chosen by the electoral college shall be selected from among 
persons known to entertain opinions and sentiments coinviding 
with the principles and opinions held by and governing a 
majority of the people (two hundred and five thousand nine 
hundred and twenty-two), who buve elected nineteen Van 
Buren electors: and that in the furmation of the Senate there 
shall be a majority of members known to be favorable to such 
a thorough and radical reform of the constitution of the State 
as will insure to all citizens living under it equal political rights 
and privileges, 

“ Resolved, That unless the pledges required by the preceding 
resolution are solemnly given in’ true faith, the two electors 
from this county be requested to refuse to enter into un election 
of senator, provided that the electors from other countivs ond 
cities having a majority of the white population of the Siate 
therein will co-operate with them to defeat the election of a 
Senate hostile to a reform in the constitution to the extent 
required in the first resolution. 

© Resolved, That our friends in the connties and cities that 
have elected Van Buren Reform electors are earnestly invited 
and recommended to join us in these measures, as the only 
means by which we can ayoid the fate of being compelled to 
submit for five years at least to the tyranny of a government 
wielded and controlled by a small and aristocratic minority of 
the people of the State.” 


The nineteen Van Buren electors met in caucus in 
Annapolis on the 19th of September, and determined, 
in accordance with the instructions they had r ceived, 
that as they represented a majority of the voters in 
the State, it was right that they, althouzh a minority 
in the electoral college, should have the nomination 
of eight members. 

Contrary to the hopes and expectations of the 


! Van Buren electors, the Whig electors declined to 
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receive or reply to the propositions submitted to them, 
Finding that the Whig electors refused to hold any 
communication with them until they had qualified, 
according to the requirements of the constitution, the 
nineteen Van Buren electors, on the 21st of Septem- 
ber, abandoned Annapolis and retired to their homes. 
Before doing so, however, they issued an address * to 
the people of Maryland,” in which they announced 
their determination not to take part in the election of 
the Senate, setting forth the reasons for their course, 
to which the Whig electors immediately published a 
reply. This sudden and hostile demonstration excited 
serious alarm throughout the State, and it was feared 
that a most painful and perilous crisis was at hand ; 
public meetings were held in many places; at Balti- 
more an immense meeting of citizens expressed their 
indignation in forcible language at the “ Reform or 
Revolution” in Maryland. Similar meetings were 
held in Washington, Frederick, and Allegany Coun- 
ties, at which all party distinetious were ignored, and 
all pledged themselves to sustain the supremacy of the 
law; and on the 18th of October (1836) the grand 
jury of Allegany presented the nineteen recusant 
electors ‘as unfaithful public agents and disturbers 
of the public peace.” 

In the meanwhile the Whig electors continued at 
Annapolis, patiently waiting until a sufficient number 
of the recusants should qualify to enable them to pro- 
ceed to business. The Presidential election took 
place on the Tth of November, and on the following 
day Governor Thomas W. Veazey issued his procla- 
mation, denouncing in severe terms the conduct of the 
“recusant electors and their abettors,” calling on the 
people, civil and military, to hold themselves in readi- 
ness to maintain the law, and convening the old Senate 
and House of Delegates to assemble on the 21st of 
November. On the 12th of November, Wesley 
Linthicum, a Van Buren elector from Anne Arundel 
County, addressed a note to his associates, informing 
them that, in accordance with “the will of the peo- 
ple,” he had determined to repair to Annapolis, and 
on the 19th qualify as an elector of the Senate. John 
8. Sellman, the colleague of Mr. Linthicum, had en- 
tered the college and qualified early in October. 

Tn the mean time the people of Maryland, in the 
election for delegates and for the President, had ex- 
pressed at the ballot-box their opinion of the conduct 
of the Van Buren electors. The contest was con- 
ducted with much spirit, and the result may be con- 
sidered as a fair criterion of the strength of parties in 
those counties where they were arrayed in opposition. 
In Worcester and Frederick the Van Burenites had 
no ticket in the field. In the latter county the 
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Van Buren delegate ticket was withdrawn, on the 
ground that, as it had been determined to hold a con- 
vention in Annapolis on the third Monday of Noyem- 
ber, 1836, to make provisional arrangements for the 
* continuance of the government until the old consti- 
tution is amended or a new government instituted, it 
Was not necessary to elect delegates to the Assembly.” 
The election resulted in the choice of sixty Whig 
and nineteen Van Buren members of the House of 
Delegates. 

The result of this election changed the aspect of 
affairs very considerably. The reeusant electors found 
that their action had not been sustained by the ap- 
proval of the people, and a number of them deter- 
mined to obey the popular will, and the electoral col- 
lege, reinforced by the electors from Anne Arundel, 
Queen Anne's, and Caroline, proceeded on the 19th 
of November to the election of fifteen senators. 

The Reform convention held another session in 
Baltimore on the 16th of November, and adjourned 
to meet in Annapolis on the first Monday of Janu- 
ary, 1837. This meeting never took place, for the 
Assembly convened a few days afterwards and imme. 
diately entered upon the work of reform. They first 
confirmed the law, passed at the last session of the 
Assembly, to increase the delegation from Baltimore 
from two to four members; and in Mareh, 1837, eo- 
erced by the state of public feeling produced and man- 


_ifested by the course of the nineteen electors, the Leg- 


islature passed a law making many of the desired 
changes in the constitution. The people were given 
the power of electing the Governor; the Senate was 
entirely reorganized, one member being assigned to 


each county and the city of Baltimore, to be elected — 


immediately by the people. The constitution of the 
House of Delegates was materially altered, five mem- 
bers being assigned to Baltimore City, Frederick, and 
Baltimore Counties each, four to Montgomery, Carroll, 
and Washington each, and three to Allegany; and it 
was provided that after 1840 every county having 
a population of over thirty-five thousand souls should 
have six delegates, and Baltimore City as many dele- 
gates as the most populous county. The first Demo- 
cratic State Convention under the reformed constitu- 
tion was held in Baltimore on the 31st of May, 1838, 
and resulted in the nomination of William Grason, 
whose opponent was John L, Steele. At the ensuing 
election Mr. Grason was elected Governor. 

At an early period in the history of the country the 
dangerous policy of unlimited internal improvement 
by the Federal government—* to set apart and pledge 
certain funds for constructing roads and canals and 
improving the navigation of water-courses, in order to 
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facilitate, promote, and give security to internal com- 
merce among the several States, and to render more 
easy and less expensive the means and provisions of 
the common defense'’—had attracted public attention, 
and had received its temporary quietus at the hands of 
President Jackson in 1832 by his veto of the Maysville 
road bill. Unfortunately for Maryland, this opinion, 
which had been confirmed by the general approval of 
the country, was not shared by the State government. 
It refused to abandon altogether an extravagant sys- 
tem of roads and canals that could not be perfected at 
that period, when the population of the country was 
comparatively so small and seattered over such an im- 
‘mense area of territory. Measures were taken to 
place Maryland in the van of those States ambitious 
of rivaling Great Britain, Holland, and other coun- 
tries, where the population was crowded and dense, 
and where vast numbers justified large expenditures to 
facilitate intercourse. In the short space of seven 
years succeeding the veto of President Jackson the 
’ debt of Maryland was augmented more than twelve 
millions of dollars. Within the sawe period other 
roads and canals were projected, until the little State 
of Maryland, having ten thousand square miles of ter- 
4 ritory and 318,194 white inhabitants, was staggering 
under a load of debt under which any less determined 

; people would have sunk in financial ruin. 

We were at one aud the same time projecting or 
constructing a railroad from Baltimore to Washington, 
another from Baltimore to New York, another ou the 
Bastern Shore, another from Baltimore to the Ohio, 
and a magnificent canal from tide-water on the Poto- 
mac to the Ohio River. If the people of the State 
had foreseen the distresses which these works were 
destined to bring upon them, or had then understuod, 
as they did afterwards, the financial measures devised 
to insure the punctual payment of interest, few per- 
sons would have been hardy enough to invest their 
capital in these securities. Our citizens had not the 
remotest idea that taxes were ever to be the result of 


these debts, nor was any allusion to that contingency | 


ever permitted. On the contrary, the vast revenues 
to be derived from these works to enrich the State 
was the sole theme of newspaper discussion, stump 
oratory, and the plausible estimates of contractors and 
jobbers,—a vast army eager to obtain the money that 
the people were urged to vote. 


Such was the indignation of many, when first | 


‘awakened to a true conception of the whole subject, 
that a strong disposition existed to deny all obliga- 
tions to pay the debt on account of the alleged ab- 
sence of constitutional power in the Legislature to 
contract it. To overcome the pecuniary embarrass- 


ments which threatened to overwhelm her creditors, 
Maryland, in 1837, when there was a general bank 
Suspension and no eurreney but depreciated bank- 
paper, stepped forward and displayed to her sister 
States a noble example by passing a law ordering that 
the State ereditors should be paid in gold or silver, or 
its equivalent, and this law was made retrospective. 
Unfortunately, this could not be long maintained, for 
the embarrassments into which the State was drawn 
by her system of internal improvements, exaggerated 
by the deceptive manner in which the affairs of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal were managed, resulted 
in such a deficit in revenue that when the foreign 
markets were no longer open to the sale of stock the 
payment of interest on the State debts became im- 
possible, and as no system of taxation had previously 
existed in Maryland, difficulties in levying and col- 
lecting a tax were encountered, and in January, 1842, 
the State failed to pay its interest. The revenue of 
the State would meet only its current expenditure, 
and it becume necessary to raise the whole interest, of 
over $600,000 per annum, by taxation. Although it 
had thus become evident, at the close of 1840, that 
taxes were inevitable, the Levislature, at the session of 
1841, was disposed to dodge the question by false 
estimates and chimerical paper speculations, but was 
finally compelled to take effective measures, and on 
the 23d of March, 1841, passed a law which, with a 
supplement enacted in the following December, im- 
posed a tax for the first year of twenty cents, and for 
the next three years of twenty-five cents on the one 
hundred dollars of assessed value of real and per- 
sonal property. This was expected to yield $456,000 
per annum, and, together with other laws passed, it 
was hoped the State would realize $200,000 more. 
All these estimates proved fallacious, mostly from 
causes incident upon the commencement of a system 
of taxation. It was contested by the ship-owners, 
banks, and others, who required time, When it is 
recollected that before the act of March, 1841, the 
largest amount of direct taxation ever levied upon the 
people of Maryland in any one year was $10,818, 
and that even that imposition was continued but for 
a few years, it is aot surprising that grave doubts of 
the ability of the State to raise in this way more than 
$600,000 were entertained, and this apprehension 
operated very injuriously by leading people to resist 
what they supposed would ultimately not be enforced. 
Under the impression that po serious attempt would 
be made to pay the State interest, the several com- 
panies also that had received aid from the State held 
back in their payments, showing un evident dis- 
position to cast off the obligation to the public credi- 
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tors by throwing the odium of repudiation upon the 
commonwealth at large. When the direct tax was 
levied the value of the assessed property in Mary- 
land was estimated at $300,000,000. If this esti- 
mate had been correet, the rate of tux then imposed 
would have been sufficient. When, however, the ac- 
tual value of the property was ascertained to be 
$19,723,788, subseqnently reduced to $177,139,645 
by the action of the appeal tax courts, there was no 
alternative for those who intended to pay the interest 
on the public debt by taxation except to increase the 
rate of the levy fram twenty to thirty cents on the one 
hundred dollars, but instead of doing this the Legis- 
lature undertouk to rely upoo other doubtful sources 
of revenue, Another fatal error was in the failure to 
enforce the laws against the first delinquents, the re- 
sult of which was that in seven counties the tax laws 


were not enforced, and as a consequence, in January, | 


1842, the State suspended the payment of interest on 
its debts. 

Various expedients were tried by the people to 
weet the progressive increase of interest, which had 
grown from $859,656 on the 1st of December, 1842, 
to SL171,872 on the Ist of December, 1843, and 
to $1,450,901 on the Ist of December, 1844. 

Awuny the many laws enacted for raising a rev- 
enue the act of 1844, ch. 280, imposing the ‘ stamp 
This law, which 
was popularly known as the “ British Stamp Act,” 


tax,’ was the most objectionable. 


required stamps to be used “for every skin or piece 
of vellum, or parchment, or sheet, or piece of paper, 
or other material upon which shall be printed or 
written any or either of the instruments of writing 
following, to wit: Ou any bond, obligation, single 
bill, or promissory note or notes, made or executed 
in this State, above one hundred dollars, and not 
wide or issued by any incorporated bank of this 
State, and on any foreign or inland bill of exchange, 
or other evidence of debt, above one hundred dol- 
lars, whether indorsed or otherwise, and whether 
made or issued by any incorporated institution, in- 
dividual, or firm.’ This act went into operation on 
the 1Uth of May, 1845, and from its passage it was 
denounced in all sections of the State in unmeasured 
terms, through the public press, from the hustings, 
and in every other shape which the ingenuity of its 
In several sections of the 
State resistanee to the law was strenuously urged, 
Tn Car- 
roll, Washington, Harfurd, and other counties many 


opponents could devise. 
and insisted upon as a rightful measure. 
of the citizens formed anti-tax associations, and de- 


clared their inability to meet the demands made 
upou them by the State. 


| Finally a number of the prominent citizens of 
Somerset County, irrespective of party, signed a no- 
tice calling “a united convention of tax-payers, farm- 
ers, mechanics, and workingmen’’ at the court-honse 
in Princess Anne on the second Tuesday in June, 
1845. The object of the convention was stated to be 
“to confer and consult upon measures of policy and 
practice deeply interesting in the present depressed 
condition of the country ;” and all were invited to at- 
tend who were ‘disposed to unite in endeavoring to 
devise means to avoid ruinous taxation and provide . 
for the reduction of the public debt,—in fine, to arrest 
the downward course of the great interests of the 
people, and to save the State from desolation and 
disgrace.” 

On the 9th of June the convention met and- 
adopted a memorial asking the Legislature to pass an 
act providing for the election of delegates to a State 
Convention to form a new constitution. ‘They also 
appointed delegates to an informal State Convention 
which had been proposed, at a meeting of the citizens 
of Harford County, to be held in Biltimore on the first 
| Wednesday of August following. In response to the — 
call of these counties, the other counties of the State 
appointed delegates to the “ Reform Convention," 
_ which assembled in Baltimore on the 27th of August, 
| 1845. It was composed of some of the ablest men 
of the State of both political parties, and organized 
by the selection of Col. Anthony Kimmell, of Fred- 
erick County, president, and various vice-presidents, — 
among whom was Dr. E. L. Boteler, of Washington 
County. The convention adopted resolutions recom: — 
mending the organization of reform associations 
throughout the State, and calling upon the people to 
vote for no candidate for either branch of the Legis- 
lature who would not pledge himself to vote for the 
call of a convention, the abolition of all useless offices, 
and the retrenchment of all unnecessary expenses, 
These efforts produced a good moral effect, and, with 
the improvement in business generally, as the country 
emerged from the disastrous effects of the great col- 
lapse of the eredit system which attended the final 
explosion of the corrupt United States Bank, the 
taxes were more readily paid, and the machinery for 
collecting them worked more smoothly. The actual 
produce of the taxes gradually approximated to the 
estimates, and the reduction in the State expenses by 
the curtailment of many outlays enabled a large 
amount tu be appropriated to the payment of interest. 
At length it became evident that the finances had by 
able management been worked up to a position which 
would permit of resumption, and at the session of 


' 1847 the Legislature, in compliance with the earnest 
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recommendations of Governor Thomas G. Pratt, passed 
alaw directing the State treasurer to resume payment 
of the current interest on the public debt on the 1st 


rected the commissioner of loans, after Oct. 1, 1847, 
to issue six per cent. bonds, the interest payable an- 
-nually, to the holders of coupons or certificates of in- 
terest. The interest on the main debt to be first paid ; 
and if then, after defraying the ordinary expenses 
of the State, there should not remain in the treas- 
-ury funds adequate to pay the full amount of” six per 
eent. interest on the bonds, then what was remaining 
should be appropriated pro rata among said bonds, 
od certificates given for the balance due. All taxes 
and State dues were to be paid in current money. 
‘The Jaw was carried into effect, and resumption took 
place January, 1848. The amount of arrears funded 
under its provisions was $854,003.43 in six per cent. 
tock, redeemable at the pleasure of the State 

‘Upon the assembling of the Legislature the com- 
‘mittee appointed by the “ Reform Convention’ held 
n the city of Baltimore in August, 1845, laid before 
body the memorial suggesting “ alterations in the 


ecede to this recommendation, but passed a law sub- 
tting to the people the question of biennial sessions 
the General Assembly, and it was ratified by the 
_ popular vote on the 7th of October, 1846. Upon the 
assembling of the Legislature, on the 3d of January, 
‘1848, Governor Philip Francis Thomas laid before 
that body a message of great force and power, princi- 
pally upon the question of constitutional reform and 
retrenchment, and in a lengthy argument favored the 
call of a convention for the purpose of revising the 
constitution. This act of justice was again, however, 
denied the people. For more than thirty years a large 
‘Mujority of the people of Maryland had been ineffect- 
‘ually importuning the Legislature to give them the 
opportunity to revise the constitution. Bills directing 
the call of a conveution for that purpose had been 

‘repeatedly passed by the Lower House, and as often 

‘rejected by the Senate. Within the last four years a 
“Reform party” had been organized, the members of 
‘which bound themselves not to vote for any candidate 

for the Legislature who would not pledge himself to 

‘support the call for a convention. This party, not- 

on the Eastern Shore, had now acquired power and 

"1 Tn the fall election of 1845 a repudiation ticket for the 


withstanding the opposition of the smaller counties 
“influence, and assembled in convention in Baltimore 
-Legisinture was run in Carroll County, which received 866 


———— 


“votes, but was defeated by the Whigs, who polled 1474. 
23 


‘of January, 1848. This law also authorized and di-_ 


ing, or the call of a convention for the adoption | 
of a new, constitution.” The Legislature declined to | 


on July 25, 1849, to make public declaration of their 
objects, which was done in a set of strong resolutions. 
At the fall election of 1849 in a number of the coun- 
ties the Whigs and Democrats united in running 
“Reform” tickets for members of the Legislature, 
without reference to political distinetions, and in others 
and in Baltimore City the candidates of both parties 
were pledged to constitutional reform. The efforts 
for reform were successful, and a new constitution was 
framed and went into effect on the 4th of July, 1851. 
By the new constitution the State was divided into 
three gubernatorial districts, from each of which, in 
regular rotation, the Governor was to be selected. St. 
Mary’s, Charles, Calvert, Prince George’s, Anne Arun- 
del, Montgomery, and Howard Counties, with the city 
of Baltimore, were to form the first ; the eight coun- 
ties of the Eastern Shore the second; and Baltimore, 
Harford, Frederick, Washington, Allegany, and Car- 
roll to form the third. 

Every county in the State and the city of Balti- 
more to be entitled to elect one senator. In the House 
of Delegates Allegany was assigned four representa- 
tives; Carroll, three; Frederick, six; Montgomery, 
two; Washington, five. The greatest change was in 
Baltimore City, which gained five delegates, while the 
counties collectively lost seventeen. The State was 
to be divided into four judicial districts,—Allegany, 
Washington, Frederick, Carroll, Baltimore, and Har- 
ford Counties to compose the first; Montgomery, 
Howard, Anne Arundel, Calvert, St. Mary's, Charles, 
and Prince George's, the second; Baltimore City, the 
third; and Cecil, Kent, Queen Anne's, Talbot, Caro- 
line, Dorchester, Somerset, and Worcester, the fourth. 
The State was further divided into eight judicial cir- 
cuits, of which Montgomery belonged to the second, 
Frederick and Carroll formed the third, and Wash- 
ington and Allegany the fourth. In the election for 
members of the House of Delegates, held in the fall of 
1851, under the provisions of the new constitution, the 
Democrats succeeded in electing forty-three members, 
and the Whigs thirty. The Senate stood eleven 
Democrats and ten Whigs, with one vacancy, caused 
by a tie vote in Washington County, which gave the 
Democrats political control of the State. In the 
Presidential election of 1852 the Democrats again 
earried the State. In Baltimore the Whigs were de- 
feated by a majority of 4474 out of 23,616 votes 
polled, and in the State the Democratic electors, R. 
M. McLane, C. Humphries, J. Parren, R. H. Alvey, 


Carroll Spencer, C. J. M. Gwynn, J. A. Wickes, and 

BE. K. Wilson, were elected by a majority of 5077. 
After the defeat of the Whig Presidential candi- 

dates in Maryland that party reorganized, and with 
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the help of the “ American party,” which was now 
assuming shape, placed in the field Richard J. Bowie, 
of Montgomery, as their candidate for Governor, to 
whom the Demoerats opposed T, Watkins Ligon, of 
Howard County. The result was the election of 
Mr. Ligon, but with a Whig majority in both 
branches of the Legislature, the Lower House stand- 
ing thirty-pine Whigs to thirty-five Democrats, and 
the Senate fourteen to eight. The American or 
Know-Nothing party, in the fall of 1854, determined 
to place in nomination in Baltimore City a straight- 
out mayoralty ticket, and selected Samuel Hinks as 
their candidate, who was opposed by William G, 
Thomas, the Democratic nominee. The election re- 
sulted in the triumph of the American party, and 
in the State election of 1855 the American ticket 
was successful by a majority of 2699, The Amer- 
iean party elected four out of the six congress- 
men, and eight of the eleven State senators chosen. 
The House of Delegates, which contained seventy- 
four members, was divided politically as follows: 
Amerieans, fifty-four; Union, ten; Democrats, nine; 
Whig, one. Strengthened by their majority in the 
Legislature, the American party soon obtained full 
and supreme control in Baltimore, where they inaug- 
urated a reign of terror and lawlessness which all 
the efforts of its respectable citizens were for several 
years unable to overthrow. The Legislature, with its 
Know-Nothing majority, was deaf to all the appeals 
of the citizens of Baltimore for pretection from the 
orgavized ruffianism which had taken possession of 
the city government, and treated the suggestions and 
recommendations of the Democratic executive with 
indifference and contempt. Tn the November election 
of 1857, by the help of the * Plug-Uglies,” * Blood- 
Tubs,” and other Know-Nothing organizations in 
Baltimore, they elected their candidate, Thomas Hol- 
liday Hicks, Governor by a majority of 81400 over | 
John C. Groome, the Democratic candidate. They | 
also secured forty-three members in the House of Del- 
egates to thirty-one elected by the Democrats, and | 
fifteen members of the Senate to seven Democrats. 
They, moreover, elected all the other State officers, 
thus obtaining complete political control of the State. 
The supremacy of the American party continued until 
1860, when the General Assembly at length eave ear 
to the appeals of the people of Baltimore, and by the 
passage of the reform bills enabled them to restore 
their city to the position of a law-abiding, self-gov- 
erned community. 

Early in July, 1859, Capt. John Brown, or “ Ossa- | 
watomie Brown,” of Kansas notoricty, appeared in the 
neighborhood of Harper's Ferry, under the assumed 


name of Isaac Smith, attended by two of his sons 
and a son-in-law, THe pretended to be a farmer from 
New York who desired to rent or purchase land in 
that vicinity with a view to farming and mining, 
Soon afterwards le rented a small farm from Dr, 
Kennedy on the Maryland side of the Potomac, about 
four or five miles from Harper's Ferry, in Washington 
County, and began farming operations in a small way, 
He lived in an obscure manner and attracted but little 
attention. Two or three of his friends were posted at 
Chambersburg, Pa., who received and forwarded to 
him arms of different kinds. 

A man named Cook, whom Brown had sent to 
Harper’s Ferry about a year previous to await his 
orders, now joined him, and on Sunday night, the 
16th of October, 1859, between eleven and twelve 
o'clock, Brown and his party, some eighteen in num- 
ber, crossed the bridge connecting the village of 
Harper's Ferry with the Maryland shore, and on 
reaching the Virginia side proceeded to take posses- 
sion of the armory and arsenal of the United States. 
Each mewber of the party was armed with a Sharp's 
rifle carbine and with revolvers, The inhabitants of 
the village being asleep, the presence of Brown's party 
was not known until they demanded admittance at 
the arseval gate, which was locked. The watehman 
refusing to admit them, they burst open the gate, 
made him prisoner, and established themselves in a 
strony brick building used as an engine-house. They 
brought with them a wagon containing arms and pre- 
pared torches. During the course of the night and 
the following morning they arrested many of the citi- 
zeos of Harper's Ferry and the vicinity, and detained 
them in the engine-house as hostages. 

The intelligence of the invasion of Harper's Ferry 
at first seemed so improbable that little credit was 


| given it, but the news was soon confirmed, and created 


the most intense excitement. The Frederick military 
telecraphed to the President, proffering their services, 
which were immediately accepted. Other military 
organizations from Baltimore also started promptly 
for Harper's Ferry, and were joined on the way by a 
detachment of marines and Col. Robert #. Lee. In 
the mean time a number of Virginia volunteer com- 


_ panies, and three from Frederick under Col. Shriver, 


had arrived at Harper's Herry and forced the insur- 
gents to withdraw within the armory inclosure. The 
next morning Brown was summoned to surrender, aud 
refusing to do so, the doors of the engine-house were 
battered down by the marines and the party captured 
or killed. After the citizens arrested and held pris- 
oners by Brown were liberated, Lieut.-Col. 8. 8. Mills, 


of the Fifty-third Maryland Regiment, with the Bal- 
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timore Independent Grays, Lieut. B. F. Simpson com- 
manding, were sent on the Maryland side of the river 
to search for Cook, and to bring in the arms of the 
insurgent party, which were said to be deposited in a 
school-house two and a half miles distant. Subse- 


quently Lieut. J. BE. B. Stuart with a party of ma- 
tines was dispatched to the Kennedy farm, which had 


been used by Brown as a depét for his arms anda 
yendezvous for the members of his party. Col. Mills 
found boxes containing Sharp's carbines and belt re- 
volvers, and Lieut. Stuart found also at the Kennedy 
farm a number of sword-pikes, blankets, shoes, tents, 
and all the necessaries for a campaign, The prisoners 
were escorted to Charlestown, Va., by a detachment 
of marines under Licut. Green, and were shortly after- 
wards tried, convicted, and hanged by the authorities 
of that State.’ 


1 The list of insurgents was as follows: John Brown, Aaron 
C. Stevens, Edwin Coppie, Oliver Brown, Watson Brown, Albert 
Hazlett, William Leeman, Stuart Taylor, Charles P, Tidd, Wil- 
diam Thompson, Adolph Thompson, John Kagi, Jeremiah An- 
‘derson, and Jubn BH. Cook, white; and Dangerfield, Louis Leary, 
Green Shields, Copeland, and O. P. Anderson, colored. OF the 
insurgents, Oliver Brown, Watson Brown, Hazlett, Leeman, Tay- 


Tor, Tidd, William ‘Thompson, Adolph Thowpson, Kagi, Jere- 


miah Anierson, Dangertieli, and Leary were killed; and Jobn 
Brown, Stevens, Coppice, Shields, Green, and Copeland were ex- 
ecuted, as were also John E. Cook and Hazlett, who at first es- 
gape, but were captured in Pennsylvania and delivered to the 
Virginia authorities. Those killed or wounded by the insur- 
gents were Fontaine Reckinan, mayor of Harper's Ferry, killed; 
G. W. Turner, of Virginia, killed; Thomas Boerly, of Virginia, 
killed; Heywood Shepherd (colored), killed; Private Quinn 
(marine corps), killed; and Messrs. Murpby, Young, Riehard- 
son, Hammond, McCabe, Dorsey, Hooper, Woollet, and Private 
Ropert (marine}, wounded. The John Brown raid was the 
climax of a long series of aggravations inflicted upon the slave- 
holding States by extremists and fanatics at the North. The 
Goreuch ease, in which « citizen of Baltinore County was mur- 
dered while endeavoring to reclaim some fugitive slaves in 
Pennsylvania, is familiar to all readers of State history; but 
the wurder of James H. Kennedy, of Hagerstown, in June, 
1847, while endeavoring to reclaim his fugitive slaves in Car- 
liste, Pa., though in every way as infamous and unjustifiable 
as that of Gorsuch, does not seem to have attracted as much 
attention from historical writers. Mr. Kennedy, » young gen- 
tleman under thirty years of age, of liberal education and easy 
fortune, and a resident of Hagerstown, pursued his slaves, who 
made their eseape into Pennsylvania, and on the 2d of June, 
1847, arrested them in Carlisle. Under legul advice he appeared 
with them befure the court, claiming their restitution under the 
Constitution and the act of Congress of 1793, The facts were 
not disputed, The judge declared bis undoubted right to re- 
turn them to Maryland, but decided that by a recent act of 
Ponnsytvania, passed in 1847, commonly known as the * per- 
sonal liberty bill’ of that Stute, ‘‘the court was forbidden to 
hold jurisdiction, and the sheriff forbidden to render assistance 
or to use the jail for safe-keeping.” Being thus deprived of 
official nid, while passing from the court-house door to bis car- 
yinge at the curbstone be was attacked by an infurinted mob, 
and although a few citizens, personal friends, who were 


The execution of Brown and his associates in- 
creased the political feeling in the North of which it 
was one of the manifestations, and the utterances and 
actions of the popular leaders on both sides only 
served to increase sectional hate and bitterness. The 
history of the political events immediately preceding 
the great civil conflict, as well as the narrative of 
Western Maryland's share in that tremendous strug- 
gle, are recited elsewhere, and it is not necessary to 
rehearse them in this connection. As a matter of 
interest in the military history of Western Maryland, 
it is not inappropriate to refer once more in passing to 
the readiness and enthusiasm with which the great 
majority of her people responded to the appeals for 
the support of the Union. On the 4th of August, 
1862, the President ordered a draft of three hundred 
thousand militia for nine months, unless sooner dis- 
charged, and directed that if any State should not by 
the 15th furnish its quota of the additional three 
hundred thousand authorized by the act of Congress 
of July 17, 1862, the deficiency of volunteers in that 
State would be made up by special draft from the 
militia, On the 13th of August the enrolling officers 
of the State began to enroll the militia, under the di- 
rection of Hon, John A. J. Creswell, assistant adju- 


| jant-general of Maryland, In Baltimore City the 


work of enyolling was completed by Messrs. John B. 
Seidenstricker, Frederick Fickey, Jr., and Henry 
Stockbridye, the commissioners, on the 22d of August. 
The aggregate quota assigned to Allegany County was 
872 men, but when this enrollment commenced, under 
the call of President Lincoln, it was found that this 
patriotic little county, with a population of only 27,- 


| 895, had already furnished 1463 volunteers, or 591 


in excess of its quota. The quota of Washington 
County was 943, but no draft was needed within its 
borders, for it had already given 1048 soldiers to the 
Union armies. Thirteen hundred and fifty-four men 
was F'rederick’s proportion, of which 1019 had been 
raised and sent to the field in volunteer organizations 
before the call of August, 1862, was made; while Car- 
roll, out of a total quota of 742, had voluntarily and 
eagerly contributed 499 without the necessity of any 
other spur or stimulus than that of earnest patriotism. 


with him, aided by some others, fought manfully in defense, 
they were overpowered, the slaves rescued, and Mr. Kennedy 
left prostrate on the street, with severe bruises in the region of 
the chest and his knee-cap broken. Mr, Kennedy remained 
contined in his bed until the 25th, when he died from his 
injuries. When his body was brought home to Hagerstown 
his funeral was attended by a vast concourse of citizens, and 
the circumstances of his death oalled forth the most intense 
fecling of indignation against the hostile legislation of Penn- 
sylvania. 
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Montgomery was the only county of Western Mary- 
land in which enthusiasm for the Union cause was 
lacking at the beginning of the contest, and here the 
absence of this sentiment was so marked that out of a 
quota of 486 only seven volunteers had been furnished 
up to the date of this enrollment. 

As the war proceeded and the power of the Repub- 
lican party increased, it was more and more embold- 
ened to adopt many anti-slavery measures on the plea 
of wilitary necessity. On the 6th of August, 1861, a 
bill was approved declaring free all slaves used by the 
Confederates in aid of military purposes. On the 
13th of March, 1862, the President also approved 
a bill dismissing from the service officers guilty of 
surrendering fugitive slaves. On the 16th of April, 
1862, he approved a bill abolishing slavery in the 
District of Columbia. On the 10th of June, 1862, 
slavery was prohibited in the Territories, and on the 
17th of July, 1862, Congress authorized the enlist- 
ment of negro soldiers. Upon the first Confederate 
invasion, in September, 1862, ‘I made a solemn vow 
before God,” said Lincoln, “that if Gen. Lee was 
driven back from Maryland, I would crown the result 
by a declaration of freedom to the slaves.’’ Accord- 
ingly, three days after the retreat of Lee across the 
Potomac, on the 22d of September, 1862, he issued 
his emancipation proclamation, declaring that on the 
1st day of January, 1863, “ all persons held as slaves 
within any State, or designated part of a State, the 
people whereof shall then be in rebellion against the 
United States, shall be then, thenceforward, and for- 
ever free,” and on the 1st of January, 1863, issued 
another proclamation in which he designated the 
States and parts of States in which emancipation was 
to take effect. 

In the mean time anti-slavery sentiments were mak- | 
ing rapid strides in Maryland, and entered largely 
into the politics of the times. As early as May 28, 
1862, the Union Convention of Baltimore unani- 
mously adopted a series of strong resolutions recom- 
mending a new Constitutional Convention and approy- 
ing a system of gradual emancipation. The subject 
coutinued to be discussed from time to time by the 
press and people until the year 1863, when the | 
ultra Union party, aided by the administration, de- 
termined to make emancipation the paramount and 
They demanded 
peremptory emancipation, without regard to constitu- 
tional rights aud Jaws of the Srate, or even the rea- 
sonable convenience of those who were slaveholders, 
and who had been from the beginning of the war as 
strong in support of the government as the emanci- | 
pationists, As the campaign opened the deepest in- | 


leading issue in the fall canvass. 
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terest was felt by the country in the result of Mary- 
land’s choice. The election was for comptroller of the 
treasury, commissioner of the land-office, members of 
Congress, members of the General Assembly, judges of 
the courts, clerks of courts, sheriffs, and minor officers, 
In Baltimore there were four tickets in the field: 
the Independent Union, Regular Union, Conditional 
Union, and Unconditional Union. The Independ- 
ent Union, Regular Union, and Unconditional Union 
had the same State officers, with some differences 
in the candidates for local offices. The candidates 
for Congress on the Unconditional tickets were: 
First District, John A. J. Creswell; Second Dis- — 
trict, Edwin H. Webster; Third District, Henry 
Winter Davis; Fourth District, ex-Governor Frank 
Thomas; and Fifth District, John ©. Holland. The 
candidates on the Conditional Union were; First 
District, John W. Crisfield; Fifth District, Charles 
B. Calvert and Benjamin QG. Harris. The fiye 
Unconditional Union candidates were all pledged 
to vote for the administration candidate for Speaker. 
In the election for State officers the question of 
emancipation or slavery was to be tested. Those 
who were for the speedy abolition of slavery in- 
the State voted for Henry H, Goldshorough for 
comptroller of the treasury ; and those who wished to 
retain slavery in the State, and who were opposed to 
the calling of a convention for its abolition, voted 
for Samuel 8, Maffit for that office, In Baltimore the 
entire regular Unconditional Union ticket was elected, 
and in the State the same State ticket was elected, 
with the nominees of the same ticket from the First, 
Second, Third, and Fourth Districts for Congress. In 
the Fifth District, where there were two Union candi- 
dates running, Benjamin G. Harris, the Constitutional 
Union candidate, was elected. In Baltimore City 
Goldsborough received 10,942 votes, and Mafit 368. 
In the State the former received 33,901, and the 
latter 12,951, making a total vote of 46,852, and a 
majority of 20,950 votes for Goldsborough. The 
Legislature was largely in favor of the abolition of 
slavery and the calling of a convention to alter the 
constitution of the State. 


Under the anti-slavery agitation slave property 
became almost valueless. This was strikingly illus- 
trated in July, 1863, when Col. William Birney, 
of the bureau for the organization of colored troops, 
liberated all the slaves in Campbell's slave-prison, on 
Pratt near Howard Street, Baltimore. The course 
pursued by Col. Birney in enlisting negroes excited 
universal comment, and considerable correspondence 
grew out of it. Among those who participated in the 
discussion were Governor Bradford and ex-Governor 
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Francis Thomas. Judge Hugh L. Bond, who became 
one of the most strenuous advocates of unconditional 
emancipation in the State, addressed a long and urgent 
letter to the Secretary of War, Mr. Stanton, which 
attracted a great deal of attention at the North, and 
was widely copied by the journals of that section of 
the country. He pointed out that in Maryland the 
free negroes were nearly equal in numbers to the slave 
population, their aggregates being in 1860 eighty 
thousand of the former to eighty-seven thousand of 
the latter. If enlistments were to be confined to the 
former class, he observed, Baltimore and the adjoin- 
ing free counties of the northern and western section 


of the State would suffer materially in being deprived 


of the laboring force necessary for their welfare. The 
enlistment of free negroes only, he argued, tended to 
appreciate the value of slave property and to put 


money in the pockets of the planters of the lower couh- | 
ties, a majority of whose inhabitants, he declared, were | 


at heart disloyal. He therefore recommended that a 
proclamation should be issued stating explicitly that 
the acts of Congress before referred to authorized the 
enlistment of all classes of persons of African descent, 
and inviting free negroes and slaves alike to join the 
army. 

In the meanwhile, however, the abduction and re- 
eruiting of slaves was kept up in Maryland by the 
various colored companies in the State. It was prac- 
ticed to a very large extent on the Rastern Shore, and 
in the southern counties of the Western, In the fall 
of 1863 a circular was issued from the War Depart- 
ment for the organization of colored troops, and the 
establishment of recruiting stations for negro troops 
in Maryland, among which were Monocacy and Ha- 
gerstown. All claims for enlisted slaves were laid 
before a board appointed by President Lincoln, con- 
sisting of Hugh L. Bond, Thomas Timmons, and L. 
BE. Strangh. No claim was entertained from any 
person who was or had been in arms against the gov- 
ernment, or who in any way had given aid or comfort 
to the Confederates, and all claimants were to file with 
their claims an oath of allegiance to the government 
of the United States. 

The General Assembly convened at Annapolis on 
Jan. 6, 1864, and one of its first acts was the intro- 
duction of a bill calling a State Convention with a 
View to the abolition of slavery. This bill passed both 
houses on the 28th of January, and became a law on 
the 3d of February. The vote in the Senate was, 
ayes 13, nays 2; and in the House, ayes 45, nays 17. 
By this act the people of Maryland were called upon 
to vote on the first Wednesday in April “for” or 
“avainst” holding a State Convention to frame a new 
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constitution, and on the same day they were to vote 
for delegates to the convention. The election took 
place on the 6th of April, and resulted in the calling 
of a State Constitutional Convention. The Governor 
stated that the whole vote cast was 51,117, of which 
31,593 were for, and 19,524 against a convention. 
He thereupon called the convention by proclamation’ 
to meet at Annapolis on Wednesday, the 27th of April. 
The yote in Washington County was 3298 for the 
convention and 651 against; in Montgomery it was 
516 for and 746 against; in Frederick it was 3231 
for and 1957 against; in Allegany it was 2307 for 
and 1135 against; and in Carroll it was 1898 for and 
1635 against. The Constitutional Convention assem- 
bled at Annapolis on the 27th of April, 1864, and 
after a session of over four months it adopted a new 
constitution and form of government, and adjourned 
on the 6th of September. The most important changes 
made by the new constitution in the organic law of 
the State were the articles abolishing slavery and de- 
claring “ paramount allegiance” to be duc to the Con- 
stitution and government of the United States. The 
new constitution was submitted to the people for their 
ratification in Baltimore City on the 12th of October, 
and in the several counties of the State on the 12th 
und 13th. The total vote in Baltimore on the adop- 
tion of the constitution was 11,832, of which 9779 was 
for and 2053 against. In Allegany County the vote 
was 1839 for and 964 against; in Carroll, 1587 for 
and 1690 against; in Frederick, 2908 for and 1916 
against; in Montgomery, 422 for and 1367 against; 
and in Washington, 2441 for and 985 against. The 
result was a majority in the State of 1995 against the 
new constitution. To counteract this result provision 
had been made for taking the soldiers’ vote at their 
camps outside of the State. The soldiers voted as 
the Prussian army prays, at the word of command, 
and the final result was: citizens’ vote for, 27,541, 
against, 29,536; soldiers’ vote out of the State 2633 
forand 263 against ; total, 30,174 for, 29,799 against; 
declared majority in favor of the constitution, 375. 
As soon as it was known that the constitution was 
defeated in the State, Thomas S. Alexander, of the 
Baltimore bar, on the 24th of October, on behalf of 
Samuel G. Miles, a slave-owner, applied to the Supe- 
rior Court of that city for a writ of mandamus to 
compel Governor Bradford to reject the soldiers’ vote 
on the ground of illegality. The application was re- 
fused pro forma by Judge Martin, and an appeal was 
taken the same day to the Court of Appeals, which 


| affirmed the decision on the 29th, Judge Bartol dis- 


senting. Governor Bradford ou the same day issued 
a proclamation declaring that the constitution and form 
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of government had “been adopted by a majority of 


the voters of the State, and that in pursuance of the | 


provisions therein contained the same will go into 
effect as the proper constitution and form of govern- 
ment of this State, superseding the one now existing, 
on the 1st day of November next.”? 

The constitution of 1864 virtually disfranchised 
nearly two-thirds of the citizens of the State. When 
the military regime came to an end and civil authority 
was once more fully established, a bitter struggle for 
political supremacy at once commenced. 

The Legislature, which was largely Republican, 
passed “an act relating to the registration of the 
voters of the State,” which was the first general and 
permanent resistration lawin Maryland. By this act 
the Governor was to appoint from the citizens ‘“ most 
known for loyalty, firmness, and uprizhtness three 
persons for each ward in the city of Baltimore, and 
for each election district in the several counties of 
the State,” who were to be styled officers of revistra- 
tion. They were to “ register all free white male per- 
sons claiming and entitled to the cleetive franchise 
resident in or temporarily absent from the several 
wards of the city of Baltimore, and the several elec- 
tion districts of the counties.” Three persons were 
also appointed to register the soldiers and sailors of 
the State in the service of the United States, stationed 
at convenient and accessible points, who were absent 
from their regular places of voting on account of the 
nature of their service, and qualified voters at the 
various camps, hospitals, ete. 

To all persons registered they were to administer 
the oath of allegiance prescribed by the constitution 
of 1864, and also a further oath that they would an- 
swer truly all questions propounded touching their 
right to vote, They were empowered to exclude from 


' According to the census of 1860 there were then in Mary- 
land 16,040 slaveholders, of whom 45825 were owners of only 
one slave, 5331 were owners of over one and under five, 3527 
of over five and under ten, 1822 of over ten and under twenty, 
655 of over twenty and under fifty, 72 of over fifly and under 
one hundred, 7 of over one hundred and under two hundred, 
and L of over three hundred and uoder five handred. From 
1850 to 1860 the population of the State increased 148,631,—that 
is, from 583,034 in 1850 to 731,665 in 1860; and during the 
sane time the number of slaves decreased 4986,—thnt is, from 
90,368 in 1850 to 85,382 in 1860. The entire population of Al- 
legany County in 1860 was 29,524, and the whole number of 
slaves $24, the percentage of slaves to the whole population 
being 2.8; in Carroll the whole popalation in 1860 was 24,361, 
and the number of slaves 802, a percentage of slave population 
of 3.2; in Frederick the entire population was 46,879, the num- 
ber of slaves 3248, a slave percentage of 6.9; in Montgomery 
the whole population was 18,408, the slaves 5303, 4 percentage 
of 29.1; in Washington County the aggregate population was 
24,248, the number of slaves 1128, a percentage of 4.6. 


the lists the name of any person who had done any of 
the acts enumerated in the third, fourth, and fifth 
sections of the constitution, notwithstanding the ap- 
plicant had taken the oath of allegiance prescribed in 
section four of the first article. In pursuance of this 
law, the Governor appointed registers, who held a 
convention in Baltimore on the 2d of August, 1865, 
and adopted regulations for the guidance and govern- 
ment of registers throughout the State. A series of 
questions were formulated, to be propounded to the 
applicant for registration, which effectually excluded 
from the privileges of the elective franchise not only 
those who had shown but even those who had felt the 
slichtest sympathy for the Southern cause. ‘ho 
recistration, when completed, showed that in Balti- 
more, out of a voting population of forty thousand, 
only ten thousand persons were considered qualified 
to take part in the political government of the city. 
The total number of persons registered throughout 
the State was only about thirty-five thousand in a 
voting population of ninety-five thousand. 

The first election under the revistration law took 
place on the 7th of November, 1865, when the people 
of Baltimore were called upon to vote for a member of 
Congress, State senator, two members of the House of 
Delegates, sheriff, clerk of the Circuit Court, and 
city surveyor. In the counties elections were also 
held for county officers and judges of the Circuit 
Courts. 

Early in January, 1866, at the instance of a num- 
ber of gentlemen from the eountics, a meeting was 
formally called and held in Baltimore for the purpose 
of ascertaining whether the people of the city were 
willing to co-operate in calling a State Convention of 
those who were opposed to the registration law. At 
this meeting resolutions were adopted calling upon 
the people of the different counties of the State and 
of Baltimore who were opposed to the registration 
law to hold primary meetings, and through them to 
appoint delegates to meet in convention in Baltimore 
on the 24th of January, 1866. 

The convention met at Temperance Temple, Balti- 
more, on the day appointed. Allegany County was 
represented by Richard D. Johnson, James M. Schley, 
Dr. Robert T. McKaig, John S. Daily, J. Philip 
Roman, and Peter Baker; Carroll by Dr. Henry Bets, 
J. M. Parke, Jacob Ponder, Sterling Galt, T. W. 
Manro, L. P. Slingluff, John Frizzle, Henry Motter, 
Michael Murdock, Dr. Butler, James Blizzard, John 
B. Boyle, and E. M. Shipley; Frederick by Col. J. 
M. Kunkel, John Barthalow, Hon. Anthony Kim- 
mell, Frederick J. Nelson, Harry W. Dorsey, Valen- 
tine Ebbarts, Upton Worthington, Hugh McAleer, 
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John Ritchie, J. D. Zeiller, James McSherry, Jr., | 
Joseph Brown, N. B. Hendry, Robert Pattengall, | 
Jobo E. Sifford, John Lapatsall, N. J. Wilson, and 
Joseph Bowlus; Montgomery County by Hon. Mont- 
gomery Blair, Wm. Thompson, of R., and Joseph A. 
Taney; Washington County by R. H. Alvey, James 
Wason, Z.S. Claggett, David Cushwa, William Dodye, 
and Hon. George Schley. 

Hon. Montgomery Blair, of Montgomery County, 
was chosen president, with Col. James Wallace, of 
Dorchester County, Hon. John Wethered, of Balti- 
more County, George M. Gill, of Baltimore City, J. 
Oden Bowie, of Prince George's, and George Schley, 
of Washington County, as vice-presidents; and Milton 
Y. Kidd, of Cecil County, William H. Neilson, of 
Baltimore City, and Thomas H. Williams, of Prince 
George’s County, as secretaries. The convention 
adopted an address “to the people of Maryland,” in 
which were set forth the grievances which had called 
the body together, and appealed to the Legislature to 
correct the evils complained of. After a two days’ 
session, before adjourning, committees were appointed | 
to proceed to Annapolis and present the resolutions | 
of the Convention to the General Assembly then in 
session, and to procure siguatures throughout the State. 
to a memorial praying a repeal or modification of the 
constitution. The committee appointed to appear 
before the Leéislature were accorded a respectful 
hearing, and in due time petitions signed by over 
twenty thousand citizens were presented to the Gen- | 
eral Assembly, but that body, on the Sth of February, 
1866, resolved “that neither the temper or conduct 
of the people of this State who have been hostile to | 
the government, nor the condition of our national 
affairs, nor the provisions of the constitution of the 
State warrant any interference with the registry law, 
and that it ought to be vigorously enforeed.” 

On the 6th of June the ultra wing of the Uncon- | 
ditional Union party in Maryland assembled in con- 
yention in Baltimore, and adopted a platform declar- 
ing that “the registered loyal voters of Maryland will 
listen to no proposition to repeal or modify the regis- 
try law,’ and cordially indorsing the reconstruction 
policy of Congress. This convention again met in 
Baltimore on the 15th of August, and after adopting 
similar resolutions, aud appointing delegates to the 
Southern Loyalists’ Convention, to be held at Inde- 
pendence Hall, Philadelphia, on the 3d of September, 
nominated Col. Robert Bruce, of Allegany County, 
as their candidate for State comptroller. 

The Conservative wing of the Unconditional Union 
party in Maryland assembled in convention in Balti- 
more on the 25th of July, 1866, and nominated for 


comptroller Col. William J. Leonard, of Worcester 
County. After the adoption of a long series of reso- 
lutions and the appointment of delegates to the Phil- 
adelphia National Convention, it adjourned. In the 
meanwhile a new set of officers of registration were 
appointed, who gave a more liberal construction to the 
law than their predecessors. 

On the 10th of October following the municipal 
election was held, and resulted in the success of John 
L. Chapman, the ultra Republican candidate. The 
total number of votes cast was 7993, of which 5392 
were given to Chapman, and 2601 to Daniel Harvey, 
the Conservative candidate. As the act of 1862, ch. 
131, provided that for official misconduct any of the 
police commissioners might be removed by a coneur- 
rent vote of the two houses of the General Assembly, 
or by the Governor during the recess thereof, those 
who felt agerieved at the result of the recent election 
determined to make an effort to have the police com- 
missioners removed for their alleged partisan conduct. 
A meeting of citizens was accordingly held on the 
16th of October, when committees were appointed 
“to gather information touching the official miscon- 
duct of the police commissioners and appointees,” and 
to prepare memorial lists to the Govervor asking for 
their removal, and that the election should be set 
aside. 

In a few days a memorial signed by over four thou- 
sand citizens was presented to Governor Swann, ac- 
companied by numerous affidavits, praying for the 
removal of the commissioners. In their petition the 
memorialists represented that the commissioners, ‘ dis- 
regarding alike the appeals of their fellow-citizens and 
their own explicit oaths, appointed the two hundred 
and forty judges almost without exception from the 
political party of which they themselves are members.” 

They moreover charged that “ the Board of Police, 
in violation of law and the liberty of the citizens, 
gave orders to the police justices not to hear any 
case, or take bail, or in manner release any person ar- 
rested or committed on the day of election, but in all 
cases to keep them confined until after six o'clock in 
the evening of that day.” On the 18th of October, 
Governor Swann notified Messrs. Nicholas L. Wood 
and Samuel Hindes, the police commissioners, that 
he would take up their case on the 22d, at the execu- 
tive chamber at Annapolis, and inclosed copies of the 
memorial and affidavits for their inspection. The po- 
lice commissioners denied the power of the Governor 
to try them for “ official misconduct,” or to find them 
euilty thereof. Governor Swann, however, proceeded 
to try their case, and on the Ist of November an- 
nounced his intention to remove Messrs. Hiudes and 
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Wood on several grounds which he distinetly specified. | is strong hope that no riot will occur. Propositions 


Pending the decision of Governor Swann, the State 
was threatened with invasion by armed partisans from 
other States, and military organizations were formed 
in Baltimore for the open and avowed purpose of 
resisting the authority of the laws. On the 24th of 
October, Gen. Grant wrote to President Johnson, 
declaring that there was no occasion to send troops to 
Baltimore, and on the 25th President Johnson asked 
for the number of troops at convenient stations near 
Baltimore, to which Gen. Grant replied on the 27th, 
giving the desired information. On the 1st of No- 
vember, President Johnson announced to Sceretary 
Stanton that, ‘in view of the prevalence in various 
portions of the country of a revolutionary and tur- 
bulent disposition which might at any moment as- 
sume insurrectionary proportions and lead to serious 
disorders, and of the duty of the government to be 
at all times prepared to act with decision and effect, 
this force is not deemed adequate to the protection 
and security of the seat of government. I therefore 
request that you will at once take such measures as 
will insure its safety, and thus discourage any attempt 
for its possession by insurgent or other illegal com- 
bination.” 

When Governor Swann made his decision remoy- 
ing the police commissioners, President Johnson, 
on the 2d of November, gave Secretary Stanton the 
following order : 


“Executive Mansion, Wasainaton, D.C., Nov. 2, 1866. 
“Sin.—'There is ground to apprehend danger of an insurreo- 
tion in Baltimore against the constituted authorities of the 
State of Maryland, on or about the day of the election soon to 
be held in that city, and that in such contingency the aid of 
the United States might be iuvoked under the acts of Congres: 
whieh pertain to that subject. While IT am averse to any wili- 
tary demonstration that would have a tendency to interfere 
with the free exercise of the eleetive franchise in Baltimore, or 
be constrned into any interference in local questions, I feel 
great solicitude that should an iasurrection take place the gov- 
ernment should be prepared to meet and promptly put it down. 
T accurdiugly desire you to call Gen. Grant's attention to the 
subject, leaving to his own discretion and judgment the 
measures of preparation and precaution that should he 

adopted, 
“Very respectfully yours, 
“Axprew Jonmnson. 


“How, Epwin M. Sranron, Seoretary of War.” 


On the same day Gen. Grant sent an order to Gen. 
Canby, inclosing the orders from the President, and 
directing him to hold troops in readiness for the an- 
ticipated difficulties in Baltimore. Gen. Canby came 
immediately to Baltimore, and was followed in a few 
days by Gen. Grant, who reported on the 5th that 
“collision this morning looked almost inevitable. 


Wiser counsels now seem to prevail, and [ think there | 


| looking to the harmonizing of parties are now pend- 
ing.” Messrs. Wood and Hindes, the police com. 
missioners, having been removed by Governor Swann, 
Messrs. William Thomas Valiant and James Young 
were appointed on the same day to fill the vacant 
offices. The superseded board, however, procured 
the arrest of the new appointees and the sheriff, Wil- 
liam Thomson, who was assisting Messrs. Valiaatai I 
Young, and had them all lodged in jail. They were 
arrested on a warrant issued by Judge Bond, of the 
Criminal Court, and were charged with inciting a 
riot. Judge Bond required them not only to giye 
bail to keep the peace, but to bind themselves not to 
attempt to execute the duties of their office, and to 
this demand they refused to submit, and were there- 
fore committed to jail. ‘This proceeding caused the 
most intense excitement in the city, but there was no 
serious disturbance of the peace. Several regiments 
of troops organized and were quartered at Fort Me- 
Henry, and Gens. Grant and Canby were besieged by 
the several factions at their headquarters in the city. 
Messrs. Hindes and Wood mustered in about three 
thousand five hundred regular and special police, and 
guarded the station-houses, their office, and promi- 
nent places in the city. As soon as the new police 
commissioners and sheriff were committed to jail, 
their counsel waited upon Hon. James L. Bartol, one 2 
of the judges of the Court of Appeals, who was at 
his home in the city, and procured a writ of habeas: 
corpus, which was made returnable on Monday, No- 
vember 5th, at 9 A.m., before the judge of the Supe- 
rior Court. The writ was directed to the warden of 
the Baltimore City jail, commanding him to produce 
the bodies of William Thomas Valiant, James Young, 
and William Thomson, and have them before the 
judge at the time named. At the time appointed it 
was stated to the judges that the writs had been 
served, but it was understood that they would not be 
obeyed. The court adjourned until November 8th, 
and in the mean time the police commissioners were 
kept confined. During their confinement, on the 6th 
of November, the election took place, and resulted in 
a triumph of the Conservative party. In the city a 
total vote of 16,006 was polled for State comptroller, 
of which the Conservatives cast 8513, and the stal- 
wart Republicans 7493. ‘ 

Messrs. Valiant and Young, the new police com- 
missioners, were brought before Judge Bartol on the 
writ of habeas corpus on November Sth, and on the 
13th the judge rendered his decision releasing the 
commissioners, who immediately took possession of 
the office and entered upon the discharge of their 
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duties. The marshal of police during the day sur- 
rendered the force under his charge to their orders, 
and on the 15th Messrs. Hindes and Wood surren- 
dered their books, and turned over the station-houses 


settling one of the most exciting difficulties that ever 
oecurred in Baltimore. 


appeals to Congress on the part of their opponents, 
and by charges that the State had been revolution- 
‘ined, and that the safety of loyal men, and especially 
of the colored population, was endangered. These 
charges first took definite and official form in a notice 
of | contest by Joseph J. Stewart, Republican candi- 
- date 2 for the Fortieth Congress from Baltimore, de- 
-feated by Charles KE. Phelps, Conservative, and then 
a member of the Thirty-ninth Congress. Mr. Stew- 
art charged “that Thomas Swann, Governor of the 
‘State of Maryland, conspiring with officers of his own 
_ appointment to defeat the law and revolutionize the 
‘State, did resort to measures revolutionary in their 
character, as against the loyal body politic of Mary- 
a nd,” 

on on both sides, Mr. a abandoned the eats in 


= OSS of serious controversy, sr affect |¢ to 
demnify his opponent for the costs. 
The Republican State Convention which assembled 
in Baltimore on the 28th of March, adopted resolu- 
tiovs which were presented to Congress, calling upon 
that body “to protect the loyal majority of the people 
of Maryland, both white and colored, in defeating the 
scheme of the revolutionists in the Legislature,” and 
declaring that “we will oppose any new constitution 
set up in subversion of the existing constitution under 
the convention bill which does not express the will of 
the majority of the people without regard to color ; 
and we will, with the aid of the loyal representatives 
of the nation, and by all means in our power, resist 
and destroy any such constitution as revolutionary 
usurpation.” The Baltimore City Council also asked 
Congress to “ assist the people of Maryland to form a 
State government, republican in form, and in unison 
with the spirit of the age.”" A petition for an injune- 
tion to prevent the election authorized by the Legis- 
lature on the 20th of March, 1867, to decide whether 
or not a Constitutional Convention should be called, 
was filed in the Superior Court of Baltimore on the 
"30th of March. After an extensive argument on both 
sides, Judge Martin, on the 2d of April, rejected the 
application. 
The election was held on the 13th of April, and the 


: 


—- 


and other property to the new commissioners, thus | 


The success of the Conservatives was followed by 


After Repaidecsble testimony had been taken | 


whole number of votes cast in the State was 58,718, 
of which 34,534 were for a convention, and 24,136 
against it. After a session of over three months the 
convention completed its work, and adjourned on the 
17th of August, 1867. The election for the adoption 
| or rejection of the new constitution was held on the 
| 18th of September. The whole number of votes cast 
in the State in favor of its adoption was 47,152, and 
the whole number cast in opposition to it was 23,036, 
a majority of 24,116 in its favor, The first election 
under the new constitution was held in Baltimore on 
Oct, 23, 1867, for judge of the Court of Appeals, 
chief and four associate judges of the Supreme Bench 
of Baltimore, and mayor and City Council. The vote 
for mayor was: R. T. Banks, Democratie-Conserv- 
ative, 18,420; A. W. Denison, Republican, 4896. 
At the State election on November 5th the candidates 
for Governor were Oden Bowie, Democratic-Conserv- 
ative, and Judge H. Lennox Bond, Republican. 
The total vote of the State was 85,744, of which 
Bowie received 63,694, and Bond 22,050. 

In the Presidential election of Nov. 3, 1868, Alle- 
| gany County cast 2721 votes for Seymour, and 2428 
for Grant; Carroll, 2607 for Seymour, and 2300 for 
Grant; Frederick, 3813 for Seymour, and 3869 for 


Grant; Montgomery, 1745 for Seymour, and 399 for 
Grant; Washington, 3114 for Seymour, and 3056 
| for Grant. 


Tn March, 1870, the Legislature passed a law in- 
corporating Towsontown, the county-seat of Baltimore 
County, and on April 4th an election was held for 

five commissioners to serve one year. This was the 
| first election in the State under the Fifteenth Amend- 
| ment to the Federal Constitution, and was the first 
| occasion on which colored men had been allowed to 
vote in Maryland since 1802. ‘They were duly im- 
| pressed with the importance of the new privilege, and 
east a full yote for the Republican ticket, which was 
elected by a large majority. The election of Nov. 2 
1870, passed off quietly considering the excitement 
of the campaign and the introduction of a new po- 
litical element. All the colored voters appeared at 
the polling-places at an early hour, and the day seemed 
to be almost a holiday with them. United States 
deputy marshals were present at the polls in Balti- 
more, in accordance with the provisions of the En- 
forcement Act, but there was no necessity for their 
services. The total vote in the State was 134,525 
of which 76,796 were cast for the Democratic and 
57,729 for the Republican candidate, leaving a Demo- 
' cratic majority of 19,067. 

In Allegany County the vote was 2843 for the 
Democratic candidates, and 1980 for the Republican ; 
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Carroll, 2966 for the Democrats, and 2558 for the 
Republicans ; Frederick, 4739 for the Democrats, and 
4664 for the Republicans ; Montgomery, 2436 for the 
Democrats, and 1791 for the Republicans; Wash- 
ington, 3756 for the Democrats, and 3284 for the 
Republicans, 

In the State election for Governor, comptroller, 
attorney-general, and members of the Legislature, 
held on the 7th of November, 1871, the Democrats 
were again successful. On the State ticket the Demo- 
eratic candidates were William Pinkney Whyte, of 
Baltimore City, for Governor; A. K. Syester, of 


Washington County, for attorney-general; Levin R. | 


The | 


Woollord, of Somerset County, for comptroller. 
Republican candidates were Jacob Tome, of Cecil 
County, for Governor; Alexander Randall, of Aune 
Arundel County, for attorney-general; and Lawrence 
J. Brendle, of Frederick, for comptroller. The total 
vote of the State was 132,728, against 134,525 at the 
congressional election in 1870. The total number of 
votes cast fur the Democratic candidate for Governor 
was 73,908, and for the Republican candidate 58,820 ; 
Democratic majority, 15,088. ‘ 

At the Presidential election of 1872, Greeley or 


the “new departure” candidate received in the State | 


67,687 votes, and Grant 66,760. Mujority for 
Greeley, 927. Allegany County cast 2695 votes for 
Greeley, and 3301 for Grant; Carroll, 2505 for 
Grecley, and 2587 for Grant; Frederick, 4065 for 
Greeley, and 5186 for Grant; Montgomery, 2121 
for Greeley, aud 1949 for Grant; Washington, 3204 
for Greeley, and 3664 for Grant, 

The State election of Nov. 2, 1875, for Governor, 
attorney-general, comptroller of the treasury, and 
members of the Legislature, was one of the most ani- 
mated political contests ever known in Maryland. 
The Democratic candidates were John Lee Carroll for 
Governor, Charles J. M. Gwinn for attorney-general, 
and Levin Woolford for comptroller. The opposition 
Reform candidates were J, Morrison Harris, of Balti- 
more County, for Governor; 8. Teackle Wallis, of 
Baltimore City, for attorney-general ; and Col. Edward 
Wilkins for comptroller. The total vote cast in the 
State was 157,984, of which Carroll received 85,454, 
and Harris 72,530. In the counties Harris was suc- 
cessful, but his majority in the State was overcome by 
the vote in Baltimore City, which stood 36,958 for 
Carroll and 21,863 for Harris, the total vote of the 
city being 58,821. Great frauds were alleged, and 
the election was contested before the Legislature of 
1876, which decided in favor of the Democratic can- 
didates. At the Presidential election of Nov. 7, 1876, 
the Democratic electors were elected by 19,799 ma- 


jority, the vote for Samuel J. Tilden, of New York, 
and Thomas A, Hendricks, of Indiana, being 91,780, 
against 71,981 for R. B. Hayes, of Ohio, and William 
A. Wheeler, of New York. 
| In the political campaign of 1879 the contest was 
narrowed down to a struggle between Democrats and 
Republicans. The issues of the campaign were, how- 
ever, above the level of personal altercations or attacks 
upon individual character, as there was no personal 
objection that could be alleged against either of the 
cubernatorial candidates. 

Hon. William T’, Hamilton, of Washington County, 
was the Democratic nominee for Governor, and Mr, 
James A. Garey the Republican nominee. The elec- 
tion was held on the 4th of November, 1879, and re- 
sulted in the success of the entire Democratic State 
ticket by heavy majorities, the vote being 90,820 for 
Hamilton and 68,612 for Garey, the Democrats carry- 
ing, among other counties, Carroll, Montgomery, and 
Washington. 


FREDERICK COUNTY. 


CHAPTER XVIIL 
INTRODUCTORY, 


The First Settlers—Boundaries of the County—Charaeter of 
Inhabitants—Frederick, Lord Baltimore—Trade and Manu- 
fuctures—Religious ILtbits of the People—Population— 
Industrial Statistics — Education — Post - Offices — County 
Finances, 


Frepertcx, the parent-county of Western Mary- 
land and the fourteenth in the order of formation in this 
State, was created by an act of the General Assembly 
passed June 11,1748. This act, however, did not 
take effect until the 10th of December of the same 
year. The territory of Frederick County originally 
belonged to Charles County, created in 1658, the 
bounds of which, as defined by the commission ap- 
pointing officers for it, were “the river Wicomico 
to its head, and from the mouth of that river up the 
Potomac as high as the settlements extend, and thence 
to the head of Wicomico.” Charles County had then 
on the east St, Mary’s and Calvert Counties, and in 
its general and vague boundary it included all the 
territory in the western part of the province, or what 
are now Prince George's, Montgomery, Frederick, 
Washington, Allegany, and Garrett Counties and the 
District of Columbia, and so continued for thirty-six 
| years, 


The early settlers of Maryland and Virginia kept 
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to the navigable streams, and it was many years 
afterwards before the fertile lands in the valleys in 
the neighborhood of the Blue Ridge and Allegany 
Mountains began to be dotted with the log cabins of 
an advancing frontier. No pioneer had ventured 
into these solitudes, whose sleeping echoes were only 
waked by the scream of the eagle or the whoop of the 
painted warrior. Neither Gist nor Cresap had yet 
seen the wilds of Western Maryland. The Potomae 
then flowed in solitary grandeur for more than three 
hundred miles through an unbroken wilderness, its 
gentle surface only disturbed by the wing of the wild- 
fowl or the dip of the savage paddle. It now washes 
shores studded on either side with the habitations of 
civilized and Christianized men, reflecting in its mir- 
ror-waves the jocund harvests and golden fruits of 
regulated and active tillage, is adorned with smiling 
villages and cities, and for one hundred and twenty- 
five miles from its mouth it bears upon its bosom the 
diversified commerce of mighty commonwealths. 

__ As we have seen in another place, the Potomac had 


been explored as far as the Little I’alls, above George- 


town, by Henry Fleet, thirty-four years before the 


erection of Charles County. Fleet, however, was not | 
the first white man who ever looked upon the site of 


Washington, for this locality was explored by Capt. 
John Smith, of Virginia, as early as 1608, When 
Leonart Calvert arrived in the ‘ Potomac” in 1634, 
he went up to confer with Fleet, the adventurous 
fur-trader, who had been many years in the country. 
«The place,” said Vleet, alluding to the Potomac 


fifty, surveyed May 5, 1663, on a resurvey Feb, 3, 
1695, by Col. John Addison, were made * Barnaby 
Manor.” These settlements continued to grow rap- 
idly until 1695, when Prince George's County was 
formed out of the territory lying north of the Matta- 
woman and Swanson’s Creek, and a straight line con- 
necting their heads, and between the rivers Patuxent 
and Potomac. In 1748, Prince George's received its 
first definite western limits by the ereation of Fred- 
erick County, from which it was separated by a 
straight line, beginning at the lower side of the mouth 
of Rock Creek, and running thence with Hyatt’s plan- 
tation to the Patuxent River. 
change has been made in its bounds, except by the 
interposition of the District of Columbia (ceded to 
the United States by Maryland in 1789), which has 
given to it as its present southern and western 
boundaries the Potomac River until it meets the 
lines of the District, then with those lines lying in 
Maryland until they intersect the former line from 
Rock Creek, and with that line to the Patuxent. 

Frederick County, at the time of its formation, em- 
braced all that portion of the province lying north 
and west of Prince George's, Anne Arundel, and 
Baltimore Counties which is now contained in the 
counties of Carroll (partly), Montgomery, Frederick, 
Washington, Allegany, and Garrett and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, In other words, Frederick County 
originally embraced the whole of that section of the 
State now known as “ Western Maryland.” 

The act of 1748 was passed in response to repeated 


Since that period no 


just above Georgetown, and afterwards in Frederick | petitions sent annually for the preceding nine years by 
| many of the inhabitants of the western part of Prince 


County, “is, without all question, the most healthful 
and pleasant place in all this country, and most con- 
venient for habitation, the air temperate in summer 
and not violent in winter. It aboundeth with all 
manner of fish. The Indians in one night commonly 
will catch thirty sturgeons in a place where the river 
is not over twelve fathoms broad. And for deer, 
buffaloes, bears, turkeys the woods do swarm with 


them, and the soil is exceedingly fertile; but above 
this place the country is rocky and mountainous, like 


Canada. . . . We had not rowed above three miles 
but we might hear the falls to roar.” 
The progress of settlements up the Potomac was 


slow, and we have learned little respecting them. 


* Blue Plains,” a tract of ten hundred acres east of the 
Anacostia,—i.e., the Eastern Branch of the Potomac, 


was surveyed for George Thompson, June 4, 1662. 


“St. Elizabeth,” of fourteen hundred and thirty acres, 
Was on a survey Sept. 30, 1695, made “Oxon Hill 
Manor.” ‘ Glennings,” of three hundred and forty- 
nine acres, and “ Giesborough,” of eight hundred and 


* 


George's County, the first of which was delivered by 
Benjamin Tasker from the Upper House to the 
Speaker of the Lower House on the 10th of May, 
1739. These petitions asked leave to have a sepa- 
rate county formed from that in which the petitioners 
resided, to have separate magistrates, and to build a 
court-house. The bill of 1748 enacted “'That from 
and after Dec. 10, 1748, a new county is erected out 
of Prince George's County, the bounds whereof to 
be as followeth, viz.: Beginning at the lower side 
of the mouth of Rock Creek, and thence by a straight 
line joining to the east side of Seth Hyatt’s planta- 
tion to Patuxent River, the said line to be run by the 
surveyor of Prince George's County, and trees marked, 
ete.; then with Patuxent River to the lines of Bal- 
timore County, and with the said county to the ex- 
tent of the province; and all the lands lying to the 
westward and northward of the said lines to, be in- 
cluded within the new county aforesaid, which shall 
be called Vrederick County, and the inhabitants 
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thereof to have and enjoy equal privileges with the 
other counties of this province in sending delegates 
to the Assembly, having county courts, sheriffs, jus- 
tices, ete., and the court-house and prison to be built 
in or adjoining to Frederick Town.” Provision was 
made for holding the county courts on the third 
Tuesday of March, June, August, and November, — 
and the assize on the Moaday next after that in 
Prince George's County. Exactly what were the 
western lines of Baltimore County had not been de- 
termined, and accordingly in’ 1750 an act was passed 
establishing a definite line, beginning at Parr’s Spring, 
and running thence with artificial metes to the Penn- 
sylvania line. 

“By this act it was provided that that part of Frederick 
County which was formerly included in Prince George's County 
iz hereby divided from Baltimore County in manner following, 
viz.: Beginning ata spring called Parr’s Spring, and ranning 
thence north 35° east to a bounded white oak standing on the 
west side of a wagon-road eulled John Digg’s road, about a 
nile above a place called the Burnt Monse Woods, and running 
thence up the said road to a bounded white oak standing on the 
cast side thereof, at the head of a draught of Sam’s Creek, 
thence north 55° east to a Spanish oak standing on « ridge near 
William Roberts’, and opposite to the head of a branch called 
the Beaver Dam, and running thence north 20° east to the tem- 
porary line between the provinces of Maryland and Pennsyl-— 
vanis, being near the head of a draught of Conewago, at a 
rocky bill called Rattlesnake Hill, which said lines are hereby 
established as the boundaries between the said counties, und all 
the lands on the southeast side of the said lines to be deemed to 
be in Baltimore County, ete., and all the lands on the weat- 
northwest sides to be part uf Frederick County,” ete, 

It is probable that the first settlements-in what was 
afterwards known as Frederick County were made in 
the neighborhood of Georgetown, D.C., which was 
for a long time the chief mart and the only seaport of 
the county, It is also evident that the glowing de- 
scriptions given by the early voyagers to this locality 
fired the imaginations of many of the colonists of 
Virginia aud the Old World, and led many to take 
up their homes at the head of navigation on the Po- | 
tomac, The attractions and advantages of this sec- 

| 


tion of the province had become familiar in the other 
colonies some years before Ciecilius Calvert received 
his charter, Whatever, indeed, may have been the 
date at which the first settlements in Frederick County 
were made, it is certain that it was indebted at an 
early period for much of its population to Virginia 
and Pennsylvania. The religious persecutions in 
Virginia and political troubles in that colony, and the 
uprisings in Scotland in 1715 and 1745 led many 
persons to come to Maryland and settle near the head- 
waters-of the Potomac, and the dispute with the 
Dutch over the title to the Delaware drove a few of 
the Swiss to this locality. Our border troubles with | 


Pennsylvania led many of the inhabitants of the ad- 
jacent counties of that province to remove to Mary- 
land, who in the early days settled mostly in the 
neighborhood of Frederick Town. The lower part 
of the county, at Georgetown and Rockville (now in 
Montgomery County), was at first the most thickly 
settled, and there is conclusive evidence in the old 
Episcopal Parish records to show that it long main- 
tained this numerical superiority. Settlements in the 
beginning, as we have stated, cluog to the shores of 
the bay or the banks of the large rivers, and nearly 
every plantation of consequence. was placed within 
easy distance of some water highway, the only sort of 


| road which the early colonists found already prepared 


for them. Thus from the first the “ backwoods” was 
the wilderness, and the backwoods was simply the un- 
settled region removed from navigable water; and 
thus it happened that both shores of the bay and its 
large estuaries were settled before the interior of even 
St. Mary’s, Charles, Talbot, and Kent Counties had 
ceased to be called the “backwoods.” The tide of 
immigration from the South, as far as the original 
Frederick County was concerned, was met by a down- 
ward current from the North, and accordingly we find 
among the early settlers of Western Maryland emi- 
grants from Virginia, Southern Maryland, Delaware, 
and Kugland on the one hand, and from Pennsylva- 
nia, New York, and Germany on the other. The 
settlements on the Potomae continued to be the most 
populous until about the time of the formation of the 
county, when the Governor and Council stated to the 
Board of Trade in England that “ the population of 
Maryland had been much increased by the influx of 
Germans, who had been assigned lands in Frederick 
County.” These settled principally in the neighbor- 
hood of Frederick Town, and when the county was 
created Wrederick Town was made by law the county- 


| seat, and the court-honse was ordered to be erected 


there, The town of Frederick had been laid out in 
1745, three years before the creation of the county, 
and there had been a settlement of pioneers from 
Southern Maryland in what is now the Urbana dis- 
trict as early as 1730. In 1733 a company of Ger- 
man immigrants came down from Pennsylvania and 
established themselves in the valley of the Monocacy, 
aud from this time onward we can date the rise and 
progress of this interesting section of our State. 

The county was named after Frederick, the Sixth 
and the last of the Barons of Baltimore. He was 
the only son of Charles, the Fifth Lord Baltimore, 
who died on the 24th of April, 1751, aged fifty-two 
years. Before the death of Charles he made and 
published his will, which was afterwards proved in 
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the Prerogative Court of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bary, England, bearing date Noy. 17, 1750, whereby 
he devised to trustees therein mentioned the province 
of Maryland and all his estates, “ of what nature or 
kind soever the same were (except the manor of Anne 
Arundel, in the county of Anne Arundel, in the said 
provinee), to the use of his only son, Frederick Cal- 
vert, afterwards Lord Baltimore, in strict settlement, 
with the reversion in fee to his the testator’s eldest 
daughter, Louisa Calvert.” 

Frederick, the last of the Barons of Baltimore, mar- 
ried Lady Diana Egerton, youngest daughter of the 
Duke of Bridgewater, in 1753, She died Sept. 4, 
1771, without issue. I'rederick was a fast young man, 
and did not live to be an old one. His memory is 
not precious, and his deeds were anything but meri- 
torious. In 1768 he was indicted and tried for com- 
mitting rape, but notwithstanding he was acquitted 
by the court, he was most severely censured by the 
press and people for this atrocious act, aud the con- 
yiction of his guilt was universal. He had an in- 
surmountable propensity to flourish as an author, 
but he never gained any literary reputation, although 
he published several works. He died in Naples, 
Sept. 14, 1771, leaving: two illegitimate children 
by Hester Wheland—Henry Harford and Frances 
Mary Harford. 
afterwards married Peter Prevost, and her daughter, 
Frances Mary Wheland, alias Warford, married 
Robert Morris, of England. Frederick Calvert upon 
his death bequeathed the province of Maryland 
in tail mail to his illegitimate son, Henry Harford, a 
child nine years of age, then under the care of Rev. 
Dr. Loxton, at Richmond School, remainder in fee 
to his younger sister, the Hon. Mrs. Norton, and sey- 
eral minor bequests. 

Henry Harford, instead of repairing to Maryland to 
take possession of the province under Frederick’s 
will, remained in England during the Revolutionary 
struggle, and as a consequence all their property, 
reyenues, etc,, valued at two millions of dollars, were 
confiscated. As Frederick left no legitimate issue, the 
title of Lord Baltimore became extinct, and by. the 
results of the war for independence Henry Harford 
was the first and last proprietary of Maryland. 

At the time of the formation of Frederick County 
some thirty persons from New York joined the Ger- 
man and English colonists near Frederick Town in 
clearing the surrounding country and in building up 
the town. In addition to these there were important 
accessions from the Scotch-Irish of the Cumberland 
‘Valley and from Swiss refugees. These pioneers found 

themselves in a wild country, in close proximity to the 


_ dangers of the frontier life. 


_ their abiding-place. 


Hester Wheland, alias Harford, | 


| largely to their success. 


Indians, and confronted by all the difficulties and 
They were, however, a 
hardy, adventurous people, and soon succeeded in per- 
manently establishing themselves in their new home. 
So compact, indeed, and well ordered was the little 
colony that it not only kept the Indians at a respeetful 
distance, but developed rapidly in the peaceful arts. 
Undoubtedly the great natural advantages of the re- 
gion in which the immigrants had settled contributed 
To a kind and fertile soil, 
abundantly watered by numerous streams, were joined 
a bracing climate and delightful scenery of a charac- 
ter peculiarly fitted to stimulate all the energies of the 
thrifty and industrious pioneers who had chosen it as 
The abundance of mineral de- 
posits and the utilization of the valuable water-power 


| provided by the various rivers and creeks were im- 


portant factors of industrial development, and it was 
not long before iron and copper-works and two glass 
manufactories were in active operation. Thus in an 
early writer (1807) we find; “ Frederick County con- 
tains abundance of iron ore, slate, and limestone, a 
copper-mine near Liberty Town, and flintstone for 
making glass. There are two furnaces aud two forges 
in operation, which manufacture pig, hollow-ware, and 
bar-irou to a considerable amount. Within a few 
miles of Frederick Town are two glass-honses which 
carry on the manufacture of glass with much spirit.” 
The two glass-houses mentioned were probably those 
of John Frederick Amelung & Co., who issued a pros- 
pectus Feb, 9, 1785, announcing that “a company 
of German manufacturers being lately arrived in the 
State of Maryland, and having made a plan of estab- 
lishing a complete glass manufactory in the United 
States,” were prepared to make “all kinds of glass- 
ware, viz.: window-glass from the lowest to the finest 
sorts, white and green bottles, wine and other drink- 
ing-elasses, as also optical glasses and looking-glasses 
finished complete.” The firm purchased a tract of 
land on the Monocacy, near Frederick, erected facto- 
ries, and soon began the regular manufacture of glass. 
They established agencies in New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and Frederick. In Baltimore their repre- 
sentative was Melchior Keener, and in the town of 
Frederick, Abraham Faw. This was undoubtedly the 
first glass manufactory established in America. In 
common with the rest of the country, however, Fred- 
erick County was hampered in the development of 
manufactures by the restrictive and almost prohibitory 
legislation of the British Parliament against all Amer- 
ican manufactures which competed with English 
goods, and under the circumstances their progress 
prior to the Revolution was remarkable, 
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So rapid was the growth of the settlements in | the point where Sam’s Creek empties into Little Pipe 


Western Maryland that within the comparatively brief 
period of twenty-five years it was found necessary to 
erect two new counties in addition to Frederick. That 
county had been established on the 11th of June, 
1748. On the 6th of September, 1776, the Colonial 
Convention divided Frederick County, and formed the 
pew county of Washington ou the west and Mont- 
gomery on the south. Carroll, which now bounds 
Frederick on the east, was not established until 1835, 
and previous to that year was comprised in Frederick 
and Baltimore Counties. The ordinance for the 
establishinent of the new counties provided “ that 
after the Ist day of October next such part of the 
said county of Frederick as is contained within the 
bounds and limits following, to wit: beginning at the 
place where the temporary line crosses the South 
Mountain, and running thence by a line on the ridge 


of the said mountain to the river Potowmac, and | 


thence with the lines of the said county, so as to in- 


elude all the lands to the westward of the line running | 


on the ridge of the South Mountain, as aforesaid, to 
the beginning, shall be and is hereby erected into a 
new county by the name of Washington County,” and 
“that after the first day of October next such part of 
the said county of Frederick as is contained within 
the bounds and limits following, to wit: beginning 
at the east side of the mouth of Rock Creek, on Po- 
towmae River, and running with the said river to the 
mouth of Monocacy, then with a straight line to 
Parr's Spring, from thence with the lines of the county 
to the beginning, shall be and is hercby erected into 
a new county by the name of Montgomery County.” 
For Washington County, Messrs. Joseph Sprigg, Jo- 
seph Smith, John Burnes, Andrew Rench, Daniel 
Hughes, William Yates, and Conrad Hogmire, and for 
Montgomery County, Messrs. Nathan Magruder, John 
Murduck, Henry Griffith, Thomas Crampton, Jr., 
Zadock Magruder, Allen Bowie, and John Wilson 
were named as commissioners. These lines still con- 
stitute the boundaries of Frederick County on the 
south and west, but by the formation of Carroll 
County in 1835, which cut off a large part of Fred- 
erick, the eastern boundary of the county was changed, 
so that it now runs as defined by the act (1835, ch. 
256) creating Carroll County: “ Beginning at the 
Pennsylvania line where Rock Creek crosses said line, 
thence with the course of said creek until it merges 
in the Monocacy River, thence with the Monocacy to 
the point where Double Pipe Creek empties into Mo- 
nocacy, thence with the course of Pipe Creck to the 
point of juncture of Little Pipe Creek with Big Pipe 
Creek, thence with the course of Little Pipe Creek to 


Creck, thence with Sam’s Creek to Warfield’s Mill, 
thence with the road called the Buffalo road and toa 
point called Parr's Spring.” In 1789, Allegany County 
was formed out of Washington County, and embraced 
all of that part of the State lying west of Sideling 
Hill Creek until 1872. when it was divided to make 
the new county of Garrett. 

Frederick is one of the most picturesque, diversi- 
fied, and interesting counties in the State. Along its 
western boundary extends the Blue Ridge, or South 
Mountain, and its surface is divided by the Catoctin 
Mountains into two beautiful valleys, the Valley of 
the Monocacy River and the Middletown Valley, 
drained by the Catoctin River or Creek. The scenery 
on both sides of the Catoctin range and along the 
base of the Blue Ridge is of the most charming char- 
acter, presenting a diversity of effects, a boldness of 
outline, and a warmth of color (at certain seasons of 
the year) which fully justify the local pride which is 
felt in them, ‘The soil, especially of the two valleys, 
is famous for its fertility. Frederick, in fact, is, agri- 


culturally, the most productive county in the State, 


The pasturage is so superior that stock-raising has 
long been one of the distinctive features of Frederick 
County farming, and in certain districts tobacco and 
potatoes are important crops. The surface of the 
country is undulating, with gently-swelling hills, rising 
in the western portion to a beautiful spur of the Bluo 
Ridge, geographically known as the Catoctin Moun- 
tains; not rugged, barren, and forbidding in their as- 
pect, but covered to the summit with well-cultivated 
farms or dense forests of valuable timber. The 
South Mountain, or Blue Ridge Range, which divides” 
Frederick from Washington County, is noted for the 
grandeur and beauty of its scenery and the purity of its 
atmosphere. Frederick County embraces many varie- 
ties of soil, most of which have been improved to the 
highest degree and are in the best state of cultivation. 
The soil is mostly limestone, with some slate and flint 
Jands and considerable red soil. The extensive tracts 
of comparatively level land in the basins of the valleys 
are sufficiently rolling to drain well, and there are no 
marshes or swamps of any extent in the country, 80 
that it is exempt from all malaria. In quality the 
soils comprise the best varieties of the clay limestone, 
mica slate, roofing-slate, and red lands. Each of 
these soils has its peculiar excellence and adaptation 
to particular crops, but all of them produce large 
yields of wheat, rye, oats, corn, and the cultivated 
grasses, and, as a consequence, the best cattle, sheep, 
horses, and other domestic animals. The climate is 
salubrious, and the county renowned for its healthful- 
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ness. The inhabitants are intelligent and industrious, 
and mainly devoted to agriculture. The farms are 
finely improved with large barns and substantial 
dwellings that bespeak the prosperity of the owners. 
Orchards abound, and the apple and peach are ex- 
tensively grown. The eastern slope of the Catoctin 
Mountains and the Linganore hill country are espe- 
cially adapted to the culture of the grape. Here is 
the native home of the Catawba, while other varieties 
are also largely cultivated with success. There are 
also several large and flourishing vineyards in the vi- 
cinity of the Monocaey River. The Concord grape 
thrives best on limestone lands, but in the hill country 
‘the Catawba, Iona, Isabella, Delaware, and Clinton 
are singularly exempt from the ravages of the phyl- 
-Joxera. 

The mountains are covered with oak, hickory, and 
chestnut timber, the latter affording an inexhaustible 
supply of fencing material, while in the valleys, at 

frequent intervals, there are strips of woodland, which 
give variety to the landscape and furnish fuel and 
fencing. The county is watered by innumerable 

streams, The Monocacy River and Cactoctin, Lin- 
ganore, Owen’s, Hunting, Fishing, Carroll, ''om’s, Ben- 
nett’s, Bush, Israel’s, Tuscarora, Middle, Sam's, Pike's, 
Broad, and Beaver Dam Creeks traverse the county 
and provide an abundance of water-power, besides 
that existing on the Potomac. 

Large tracts of land in Frederick County were taken 
up or purchased by the Dulanys, the Carrolls, and other 
leading families of the province, who early appre- 
ciated its great value for agricultural purposes. Pat- 
rick Dulany owned the land on which Frederick City 
now stands, and a considerable tract besides. Charles 
Carroll of Carrollton’s manor on the Monocacy, in 
what is now Buckeystown District, was much more 
productive than the family-seat in Howard County. 
Land was taken up in what is now Linganore Dis- 
trict by James Carroll as early as 1727. The abund- 
ance of water-power and the discovery of valuable de- 
posits of copper, iron, and other minerals naturally 
gave a great impetus to manufactures and to indus- 
trial occupations of various kinds. Paper-mills were 
erected, and during the Revolution a gun-lock factory 
was established at Frederick, and Daniel and Samuel 
Hughes, of Antietam, were given a contract for cast- 
ing cannon. Long ere this the manufacture of linen 


had been established by the German settlers. Large | 


quantities of flax were grown, the soil being especially 
suited to its cultivation. 
spinning, and the women wove it into coarse linen, 
which found a ready sale. Thread of different colors 
was also made and sold at a profit, and the seed of the 


The men prepared it for | 


flax was sent to Baltimore and Philadelphia, where it 
was easily disposed of. Thus in every German house- 
hold an important industry was added to the ordinary 
avocations of the farm, and it is not to be wondered 
that the Frederick County Germans should have so 
soon outstripped their Southern neighbors in the race 
for material prosperity. Nor did they stop at a single 
branch of manufactures, but occupied themselves with 
a great variety of profitable employments, Thus they 
knitted long yarn stockings, very useful to the fron- 
tiersman and farmer; they tanned leather and worked 
it up into harness ; and they prepared butter in firkins, 
honey, apple-butter, dried apples, ete., which they 
exchanged in Frederick and in Baltimore for salt, 
lead, gunpowder, and other necessary supplies. These, 
in turn, were often exchanged with the frontiersmen 
for furs and peltries, hides, game, ete. The natura] 
consequence was that Frederick expanded rapidly, and 
soon became the second town in Maryland in popula- 
tion and importance. As early as 1760, and probably 
even earlier, a public road was established between 
Frederick and Baltimore, and another about the same 
time between Frederick and Annapolis. In addition 
to the trade with Baltimore, Frederick carried on an 
extensive traffic with the people of Georgia. That 
colony was established about the same time (1733) 
that the first settlement was made at Frederick, and 
under the direction of the eccentric but able Ozlethorpe 
had developed rapidly. There was a bond of sympathy 
between the Germans of Frederick and the people of 
Georgia, from the fact that Moravians and Protestant 
refugees from Salzburg had settled in the Southern 
colony. The goods sent from Frederick were boots 
and shoes, saddles and harness, woolen goods, linen 
and woolen and flaxseed threads. They were carried 
on pack-horses, and were exchanged for cotton, indigo, 
and money. Frederick also had a lucrative trade 
with the posts of the Ohio Company, the first of these 
being situated on the Potomac, on the present site of 
the city of Cumberland. Annapolis, during this pe- 
riod, was an important post, and the road to that point 
was chiefly used for the transportation of tobacco and 
flax intended to be shipped abroad. 

A turnpike road between Frederick and Baltimore 
was commenced in 1805. Writing of Frederick in 
1807, Joseph Scott, the geographer, says, ‘ It (Fred- 
erick) is a flourishing place, and carries on a brisk 
trade with the Western country, and when the great 
Western turnpike which is to pass through it into 
Pennsylvania and the State of Ohio is completed it 
will add greatly to the trade, wealth, and prosperity 
of the place. Frederick Town will then become the 
great thoroughfare between Baltimore and Philadel- 
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phia to the Western country." In another portion of 
his book he says, ‘‘ The great Western turnpike . . . 
has been begun, and twenty miles of it completed 
from the city of Baltimore. It is expected that 
during the ensuing summer it will be finished as far as 
Frederick Town.” This fact alone serves to prove the 
industrial importance and prosperity which Frederick 
County had already attained. It was the more 
marked from the fact that in the other counties of 
Maryland the people devoted themselves almost ex- 
clusively to the cultivation of tobacco with slave 
labor, and led, ou the whole, a very easy, indolent life. 
Naturally, the prosperity of the German families of 
the rich Monocacy and Middletown Valleys excited 
the cupidity of adventurers, and we read in “ Hddis’ 
Letters” that large sums of money were made by 
those who had influence with Governor Ogle by the 
lease and sale of fertile lands in Frederick County of 
which they had secured possession. These lands 
speedily found their way into the hands of compara- 
tively small holders, who cultivated them closely, and 
improved them so that now they form one of the 
most productive agricultural regions in the country. 
The Monocacy and the Catoctin, both of which flow 
southward into the Potomac, have numerous branches, 
so that the county is abundantly supplied with water- 
power, which was utilized at a very early date in the 
erection of wills, tanneries, ete. As early as 1796 
there were thirty-seven grist-mills on the Monocacy 
and its branches. Copper-mines were worked as far 
back as 1760. On the 20th of November, 1765, a 
copartnership was entered into between Stephen 
Richards and John Stevenson to raise copper ore from 
a tract known as Spring Garden. James Smith 
was appointed manager, and work was commenced. 
Comparatively little success was met with until 1767, 
when some of the ore was shipped to London. The 
Fountain Copper-Works were in operation in 1760. 
These veins of ore are situated in the Linganore Sec- 
tion, near Liberty, and are still worked with profit. 
The rich marble quarries of the Catoctin Mountain 
and of the Monocacy Valley were also developed at a 
very early day. From the Monocaey region came the 
marble which was used in the columns of the old 
hall of the House of Representatives in the capitol 
at Washington. Very handsome limestone marble of 
various tints of blue and gray is found in quantities 
between Woodsboro’ and the Potomac River, and 
another variety of light and dark red is seen west of 
Frederick City. To Frederick County is due the 
credit of having first manufactured that useful 
article, the friction-match, which was discovered and 
first made in the village of Mechanicstown, by Joseph 


| 


Weller and two others, in 1831. Large quantities 
were manufactured and sent to Baltimore, Cincin- 
nati, Philadelphia, Wheeling, and Nashville, Tenn, 
Mr. Whittaker, druggist, at the corner of Howard and 
Baltimore Streets, was the agent for Baltimore. Ow- 
ing to a defect in the preparation, the “ heads” of the 
matches became soft in hot weather, and this of | 
course had the effeet of greatly diminishing their pop- 
ularity for a while. The manufactory was twice 
blown up, and one of the proprietors with it. Mr. 
Weller narrates that he sent an ayent into the Mid- 
dletown Valley, and that the prudent and wary far- 
mers ran him and his matches off, saying, ‘ You 
rascal, you want to sell articles to set our barns and 
houses on fire!” At first the matches sold for twenty- 
five cents per box, and afterwards for ten cents. Every 
box had a piece of sand-paper in it on which to strike 
the match. ; 
The geographical position of the town of Frederick 
has made it the scene of many stirring events. Situ- 
ated on the great highway to the South and West, it 
became during the Revolution one of the most con- 
spicuous of the colonial towns. During the French 
and Indian war it was the nearest English settlement 
of importance to the theatre of military operations, 
and was the rallying-point for the British and colo- 
nial troops. Here Gen. Braddock swore and foamed 
over the vexatious delays which preceded his fatal 
advance upon Fort Du Quesne, and here George 
Washington, then a colonel in the colonial service, 
and Benjamin Franklin, postmaster-general for the 
colonies, met for the first time. No community con- 
tributed more liberally to the Revolutionary cause 
than did Frederick County, whose companies of the 
“Flying Camp,” under the gallant Johnson and Rezin 
Beall, and of the German Battalion, commanded by 
Col. George Stricker, did gallant service throughout 
the war. The people appear to have been practically — 
aunit in their devotion to the principles for which 
the colonies contended, and under the leadership of 
Thomas Johnson, John Hanson, Thomas Sim Lee, — 
Alexander Contee Hanson, and other patriotic men, 
were untiring in their exertions in behalf of the cause, — 
A hardy, independent race, they were naturally im- 
patient under the oppressive legislation of the British 
government, and though peaceable by nature and slow 
to violence, were tenacious of their rights and deter- 
mined to assert them at all hazards. It was not to be 
expected that the men who had braved the perils of 
the wilderness for freedom’s sake would sit down 
tamely under the iniquitous burdens which the Brit 
ish ministry was seeking to impose, and consequently 
we find many of the bravest soldiers of the Revolu- 


| 
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tion in the ranks of the German companies which | 


were recruited in Frederick County. Among the 
earliest manifestations of the Revolutionary spirit 
were the demonstrations of the Sons of Liberty, who 


‘not only denounced the Stamp Act in 1765, but 


threatened to march to Annapolis. in order to compel 
the Governor and Council to abolish a certain tax on 
tobaceo which they continued to levy in opposition 
to the Lower House of the General Assembly. ‘This 
was not the first time the men of Frederick had as- 


_serted themselves in a similarly bold and independent 


manner, In 1756, Capt. Thomas Cresap publicly an- 
nounced his intention to lead a band of riflemen to 
Annapolis to compel the provincial government to give 
them necessary aid in repelling Indian attacks, but as 
the aid was granted he did not execute his threat. 
The settlements of Frederick and in the vicinity 


_ extended rapidly westward, and the more adventurous 


V. 


spirits did not hesitate to establish themselves in iso- 
luted situations, exposed to sudden assaults from the 
neighboring Indian tribes. Among these pioneers the 
Cresups, the Shelbys, the Poes, the Gists, and the 
Wetsels stand forth conspicuous in local history for 
daring and success. Previous to and during the 
French and Indian war the savages made frequent 
‘incursions into thinly-settled portions of the county, 
and their depredations caused the inhabitants to 
organize a band ‘of ‘riflemen for the protection of 
the frontier. The constant presence of danger and 
the necessity for unflageing vigilance inured the 
people to military service, and produced a warlike 
race of frontiersmen. In fact, the settlements out- 
side of Frederick Town were all established in the 
midst of no ordinary perils, and were subjected to 
mapy severe trials before their permanent safety was 
secured. Frederick itself does not appear to have 


been seriously threatened at any time, except during 


the French war and once during the Revolution by 
the famous Dunmore,— White Eyes’ conspiracy, which 
wis frustrated by the energetic measures of the patri- 
otic John Hanson. The Swiss settlement, in what is 
now known as Hauver’s District, was one of the most 
advanced of the frontier villages The country 
around it was wild and desolate, but the Swiss  pre- 
ferred it on account of its mountainous character, and 
their industry soon caused it to blossom like the rose. 
The Indians were dangerously near, but as the Freuch 
war had practically terminated, the settlers were uot 


often molested except in individual cases, For some 


years the population of the county was composed | 


mainly of the emigrants from Germany and Switzer- 


land, but as this portion of Maryland began to assume | 


importance as a region of uncommon productiveness, 
24 


it attracted persons from other portions of the prov- 
ince and from Pennsylvania, and became a favorite 
point with emigrants newly arrived from Great Brit- 
ain. Among those who repaired thither from other 
counties of Maryland were the well-known families of 
Howard, Dorsey, Claggett, Carroll, Fitzhugh, Jobn- 
son, Grahame, Gaither, Wood, Cockey, Worthington, 
Duvall, Hanson, Thomas, and Tilghman. Daniel Du- 
lany owned more than eizht thousand acres of land 
in Frederick County, and previous to the Revolution 
his sou, Walter Dulany, was one of its representative 
men. Charles Carroll of Carrollton had a vast estate 
on the Monocacy River. James and Buker Johnson, 
brothers of Governor Thomas Johnson, and William 
Elder, the first settler in the Emmittsburg District, 
were attracted to the flourishing new country from 
Southern Maryland and soon acquired valuable pro- 
perty there. Frederick, the last Lord Baltimore, had 
a manor of thirteen thousand one hundred and forty- 
eight acres on the Monocacy, and two manors and 
reserves, aggregating one hundred and twenty-five 
thousand one hundred and thirty acres, west of Fort 
Cumberland. By his order these, with his other 
manor lands, were nearly all sold in 1766 by his 
agents, Governor Sharpe, Daniel Dulany, and Mr. 
Jordan, at prices ranging from twenty to thirty shil- 
lings per acre. The influx of English settlers was 
followed by the establishment of charches of the An- 
glican commuvion. At this period, however, the 
Episcopal Church in Maryland bad the misfortune of 
being largely in the hands of dissolute and unprinci- 
pled ministers. Their lives were a daily scandal and 
reproach ; but, as the church was established by law, 
and their livings were held independently of the will 
or wishes of their parishioners, they continued to per- 
petrate the worst excesses with impunity. The in- 
evitable consequence was that many of their puarish- 
ioners and the people generally turned to other de- 
pominations, and we find that even the oppressed and 
persecuted Catholics wade considerable headway in the 
western portion of the State. The Lutherans, Presby- 
terians, Reformers, Mennonites, Friends, and various 
German sects made rapid progress in Western Mary- 
land, and the numerous churches of these denomina- 
tions which are scattered over the country are enduring 
memorials of the early religious activity of that region, 

From an Episcopalian stand point, however, the con- 
dition of the people was simply deplorable. The 
Rev. Thomas Bacon, compiler of the early laws of 
Maryland, who had a parish in Frederick County, 
writes to the Society for the Propagation of the Gos- 
pel, in England, that “ infidelity bas indeed arrived to 
an amazing and shocktng growth in these parts.” By 
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“infidels,” however, he probably meant all who did not 
subscribe to the doctrines of the Established Church. 
A curious picture of the profligacy of the clergy is 
found in the adventures in Maryland of the Rey, 
Bennett Allen, who succeeded Rev. Thomas Bacon 
as rector of All Saints’ parish, in Frederick County, in 
1768. All Saints’ was the richest parish in Maryland, 
yielding about one thousand pounds per annum. Mr. 
Allen had come over to Maryland with letters from Lord 
Baltimore commending him to the consideration of 
Governor Sharpe. He sought to have himself made 
rector of St. Ann’s, at Annapolis, and for a time suc- 
ceeded. Not satisfied with this living, however, he 
undertook to get possession of St. James’ parish, near 
Annapolis, but his conduct was so tricky and unprin- 
cipled that the vestry of St. James’ would not consent 
to the union, Enraged at his failure he quarreled 
with one of the vestrymen, Samuel Chew, who there- 
upon ejected him from his house. Mr. Allen returned 
to Annapolis and challenged Mr. Chew to fight a duel. 
After several letters had been exchanged, Mr, Chew 
consented to fight, and named the time and place, add- 
ing that he was determined that one of them should 
never leave the field alive. It was agreed that they 
should fight with pistols, and that there should be no 
witnesses. Fearing treachery on Allen’s part, however, 
Chew took with him a servant armed with a blunder- 
buss. Allen did not appear, and afterwards alleged 
that he had received “ timely information” that Chew 
had brought a third party to the field with the inten- 
tion of murdering him. This duel, therefore, never 
eame off, but Mr. Allen afterwards fought Lloyd 


lege. For reply the clergyman drew a pistol and de- 
clared with an oath that if the person offered to touch 
him he would shoot him through. But the people 
persisted, and at length Allen, becoming frightened, 
descended from the desk and left the church. Outside 


| he was assailed with stones and compelled to yield the 


Dulany, son of Daniel Dulany, in England, and killed | 


him. On being told that the income from St. James’ 
parish was about three hundred pounds sterling, 
Mr. Allen replied, “Tt will hardly supply me with 
liquors.” He carried pistols and ‘a cane with a 
spear in it,” and seems to have led a turbulent, disso- 
lute life. He made his appearance at Frederick on 
Tuesday, May 3, 1768, and having had the keys to 
the church stolen from the sexton by “a tippling, 
itinerant barrister,” proceeded to the church and read 
prayers in the presence of witnesses. 
were very much opposed to him, having doubtless 
heard of his scandalous behavior in Annapolis. On 
the following day (Sunday) he attempted again to 
enter the church, when he was met by the vestry, who 
remonstrated with him. He persisted, however, and 
entering the chancel took his place at the desk and 
began to read the prayers, ‘The vestry retired, but the 
congregation were much incensed, and one of them 
approached the desk and asked Mr. Allen to desist 
from a performance which seemed little short of sacri- 


The people | 


church keys, which he dropped to the ground as he 
ran. The parishioners then shut up the church, 
Mr. Allen appears to have returned to Annapolis, as 
he published a card in the Maryland Gazette, Sept. 
29, 1768, in which he gave his version of the affair, 
He was severely criticised for his conduct, as would 
appear from the fact that he threatened to “knock 


up” Mrs. Green’s press if she published “any more 


pieces against him.” ‘The only effect of his threats, 
however, was to cause Mrs. Green to be elected pro- 
vincial printer by the General Assembly. He seems 
to have had a special grudge against the Dulany 
family, for his animus appears not only in the fatal 
duel with Lloyd, but also in the fact that he sought 
to bribe a man named David Atchison to shoot Walter 
Dulany, Lloyd’s brother. 

It would be unfair to select Mr. Allen as a repre- 


sentative of his class, but we have the strongest con- 


temporary testimony for the assertion that many of 
his fellow-ministers were ignorant, neglectful, and too 
often dissolute, The Revolution did away with the 
arbitrary appointment of rectors, and produced a 
marked improvement in the character of the Hpisco- 
palian clergy. In the mean time Methodism had 
been making rapid growth. The first regular Meth- 
odist congregation established in the colonies was that 
at Sam’s, or Pipe Creek, Frederick Co., which was 
organized by Robert Strawbridge, a Wesleyan lay 
preacher, who had come to America from Ireland in 
1760 and had settled there. He formed in his own 
dwelling a class-meeting of twelve or fifteen persons, 
which Bishop Asbury says was “ the first society in 
Maryland and America.” He preached regularly at his 
house and at various places in the neighborhood, and 
gradually extended his work to Baltimore and Harford 
Counties, the Eastern Shore, Fairfax County, Va., and 
Lancaster County, Pa. The first society of Meth- 
odists in Baltimore County was formed under his di- 
rection at the house of Daniel Evans. For this g0- 
ciety a chapel, one of the first in the country, was 
afterwards built. Mr. Strawbridge licensed preachers, 
the first of them being Richard Owen, of Baltimore 
County, who was the first native American to preach 
the Methodist doctrines. Mr. Strawbridge resided at 
Sam's Creek for sixteen years, when he removed to 


Long Green, Baltimore Co., to a farm given him for 


life by Capt. Charles Ridgely, of Hampden. He died 
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about 1781. 
Creek built a log meeting-house. It remained stand- 
ing until 1844, when it was demolished. 
lieved to have been the first chapel erected in this 
country, preceding the next in order about three years, 
A stone chapel was built near it in 1783, and rebuilt 
in 1800. In 1772 the congregation were visited 
by Francis Asbury, afterwards bishop.* John and 
Charles Wesley had preached in Georgia as early as 
1736, and John Wesley and George Whitefield in 
various portions of the country afterwards, but there 
-seems to be no reason to doubt that the first regular 
meeting or society was organized at Sam’s, or Pipe 
Creek. Mr. Strawbridge was net regularly licensed 
to exhort until 1772, when authority was given him 
by Francis Asbury. Methodism was introduced into 
Frederick Town by Mr. Strawbridge on an invita- 
tion from Kdward Drumgole, who, on coming from 
Treland in 1770 with a letter to Mr. Strawbridge, 
went to Pipe Creek. He heard him preach, and was 
so well pleased that he gave him an invitation, which 
Mr. Strawbridge accepted, to preach in Frederick. 
Mr. Drumgole afterwards became a Methodist min- 


Freeborn Garretson, began his career in the Fred- 
erick District in 1776. Frederick County may in fact 
be termed the cradle of Methodism in America, and 


from the humble efforts of Srawbridge, Drumgole, | 


Owen, and others rose the mighty structure of the 
present Methodist denomination. In its earlier stages 
Methodism exerted a powerful influence in correcting 
the abuses of the Hstablished Church, and for that 
reason it is not at all surprising that it should have met 
with harsh treatment and misrepresentation in various 
portions of the province, until at length it grew to be 
strong enough to command both toleration and respect. 

It is impossible to state with certainty the date of 
the establishment of the first Presbyterian congrega- 


tion in Frederick County, But as the Scotch-Irish | 


settlers of the Cumberland Valley and vicinity were 
mostly Presbyterians, and as they crossed the line into 
Maryland at an early period, it seems highly probable 
that Presbyterianism was among the earliest denom- 
inations on the field. Thus, for instance, we find 
that Samuel Cavin, a licentiate from Ireland, was sent 
by the Presbytery of Donegal on the 16th of Novem- 
ber, 1737, to Conococheague (now Chambersburg). 
This settlement was first mentioned in September, 
1736, when the Presbytery refused to sanction the 
employment of Mr. Williams, from England, who was 
then preaching there. The settlement embraced Iall- 
ing Spring (or Chambersburg), Greencastle, Mercers- 
burg, and Welsh Run. The congregation was soon 


It is be- | 


In 1764 the congregation at Sam's | divided into two portions, the dividing line being 


Conococheague Creek, and they were denominated re- 
spectively Hast and West Conococheague. Mr. Caven 
accepted the call of the Hast Side, April 4, 1739. In 
the following winter he visited the settlements on the 
South Branch of the Potomac. In 1741 he severed 
his relations with Conococheague, and spent some 
time in ministering to settlers on the present site of 
Hagerstown, Marsh Creek, Opequon, and the South 
Branch of the Potomac. The settlement at Cono- 
cocheague remained without a regular minister for 
some years. In September, 1760, the Rev. Robert 
MeMordie was appointed by the Presbytery of Don- 
egal to “supply” the settlers on the Monocacy. One 
year later provision was made for ministerial service 
for congregations on ‘l'om's and Pipe Creek. 

The earliest organized religious bodies in Frederick 
County were the Protestant denominations repre- 
sented among the German and Swiss emigrants. There 
was quite a number of these sects, and all of them 
appear to have maintained the lines of demareation 
between them with scrupulous care. The immigrants 


from Germany were indiscriminately denominated 
ister himself. The celebrated Methodist minister, | 


“ Palatines,”’ from the fact that many of them came 
from the Palatinate, along the Rhine (afterwards in- 
corporated in Prussia, Bavaria, Baden, Hesse-Darm- 
stadt,and Nassau). After the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes, which had secured toleration for the Pro- 
testants of France, the latter were relentlessly perse- 
cuted by the government of Louis XIV. and his 
successors, the Regent and Louis XV. It is esti- 
mated that more than five hundred thousand. persons 
fled from France during this reign of terror to Hol- 
land, England, and America; and when the victorious 
French army invaded Germany a similar expatriation 
of the Protestant population took place. Many thou- 
sands fled to America, and being attracted to Penn- 
sylvania by the mild and tolerant rule of Penn and 
his representatives, the greater portion settled in 
that province. Thus, for instance, Governor George 
Thomas, of the province of Pennsylvania, writing to 
the Bishop of Exeter in 1747, says, “The Germans 
of Pennsylvania are, I believe, three-fifths of the 
whole population (whole population two hundred 
thousand). They have by their industry been the 
principal instruments of raising the State to its pres- 
ent flourishing condition beyond any of His Majesty's 
colonies in North America.” The religious sects into 
which they were divided were the Lutherans, the 
German Reformed, the Moravians, the Mennonites, 
the Calvinists, the Amish Brethren (rigid Mennon- 
ites), and the German Seventh-Day Baptists. There 
were also the Labadists, the Society of the Woman 
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in the Wilderness, the Separatists, the Quietists, and 
others. Of these none were more devout, frugal, and 
industrious than the Mennonites, who took their name 
from the Protestant reformer, Menno Simon, a native 
of Friesland, who founded many communities in 
Germany and Switzerland. [His teaching extended 
even to Russia, where in our own day the Mennonites 
are a large and prosperous community. Many of the 
immigrants were robbed before leaving home, and 
were compelled to sell their services and those of 
their children for a term of years in order to pay 
the passage-money. And yet in a comparatively short 


time these Redemptionists, as they were termed, had_ 


become well-to-do farmers or mechanics, so universal 
among them was the practice of the closest economy 
and thrift. They seem to have had keen eyes for 
fertile soil, and many of them were speedily attracted 
from Pennsylvania to the blooming plains and valleys 
of Western Maryland. They soon spread over the 
eutire region east of the South Mountain, and even 
penetrated as far west as the Conococheague Creek. 
Owing to the danger from predatory Indians, the set- 
tlements advanced no farther for some time. With 
the exception of the trading-post of the Ohio Com- 
pany at Fort Cumberland, they were the most west- 
ern of the European settlements in the eastern section 


of America. Nearly all the leading sects established | 


in Pennsylvania soon came to be represented in Mary- 
land, and some of them grew rapidly there. 

We find, therefore, that three distinct and widely 
divergent elements entered into the composition of the 
early population of Frederick County, viz.: (1) the 
English and colonial settlers from other portions of 
Maryland; (2) the Scotch-Irish from just across 
the Pennsylvania border; and (3) the German and 
Swiss immigrants, some newly arrived from Kurope, 
and the rest previously settled in Pennsylvania, chiefly 
in the counties of Lancaster, York, and Adams. It 
was to have been expected that the interests, the 
habits, and the prejudices of these communities would 
have kept them apart, but in the presence of common 
dangers and difficulties they speedily joined hands 
and worked together harmoniously, forming in course 
of time a practically homogeneous population, distin- 
guished equally fur judicious liberality and thrift, and 


second to none in the country in the general distribu- | 


tion of intelligence and wealth. 

It will be seen that Frederick was deprived of a 
very large slice of its original territory, more than 
one-half in fact. However, it was still quite large 
enough, and could even afford to spare the portion 
annexed to that taken from Baltimore County in 
1835 to form the new county of Carroll. It was peo- 


pled by a superior class of immigrants, who found 
ample room for development in its fertile valleys and 
high, breezy table-lands, and it has held from the be- 
ginning the front rank among the counties of Mary- 
land for the beauty of its scenery, the fertility and 
productiveness of its soil, and the industry, enerey, 
and thrift of its inhabitants. As constituted at pres- 
ent, Frederick County is bounded on the north by 
Adams County, Pa., on the east by Carroll County, 


/on the southeast by Howard and Montgomery, on 


the south by Montgomery and the Potomac River, 
which divides it from Virginia, and on the west by 
Washington County, from which it is separated by 
the Blue Ridge, or South Mountains. Its area is 652 
square miles, and its population is 50,122. 

Census Returns of Population.—According to the 
census of 1880, the population by districts is as fol- 
lows: 


District No, 1.—Buckeystown. Town, 415; Adamstown, 66; 
Point of Rocks, 200; District, 2547. 

No. 2.—Frederick. City, 8659; District, 12,231. 

No. $.—Middletown, Town, 705; District, 2821, 

No. 4.—Creagerstown. ‘Town, 140; District, 1054. 

No. 5.—Emmittsburg., Village, $47; District, 3560. 

No, §,—Catoctin, 1502, 

No. 7.—Urbana. Village, 180; Park Mills, 44; Centreville, 
80; District, 2576. 

No. §,—Liberty. Liberty Town, 542; District, 1650, 

No. #&.—New Market. Village, 402; New London, 97; 
Kemptown, 62; Ijamsville, 71; Bartonville, 98; District, 3097. 

No, 10.—Hauver’s, Sabillasyille, 151; District, 1305. 

No. 11,—Woordshboro’. Village, 36; District, 2300. 

No. 12.—Petersville. Village, 192; Berlin, 217; Burkitts 
ville, 250; Knonsville, 265; Weverton, 100; District, 2603, 

No. 13.—Mount Pleasant, Village, 130; Walkersville, 160; 
District, 1598. . 

No. 14,—Jefferson. Village, 274; District; 1578. 

No, 15,—Meechaniestown, Town, 730; Gracebam, 151; Dis- 
triet, 2738. 

No. 16.—Jackzon. 
trict, L419, 

No, 17.—Johnsville, 

No. 18.—Woodville, 

No, 1!.—Linganore, 

No. 20,—Lewistown, 
1326, 


Total population, 50,122, 


Beallsville, 108; Myersville, 138; Dis- 


Village, 171; District, 1727. 

Village, 89; District, 1126. 

District, 1439, 

Town, 210; Utica Mills, 46; District, 


There are eight incorporated towns in the county, 
—viz., Emmittsburg, Mechaniestown, Middletown, 
Woodsboro’, Jefferson, New Market, and Point of 
Rocks. 

In 1790, Frederick County contained 27,150 free 
persons and 3641 slaves; and in 1800, 26,941 free 
persons and 4572 sluves, On the other hand, Mont- 
gomery, with a much smaller population in 1790,— 
viz., 11,973 free persons,—had 6030 slaves; and in 
1800, with only 8770 free persons, 6228 slaves; 
clearly demonstrating the difference in the habits and 
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pursuits of the people of the two counties. In Fred- 
erick the population was chiefly engaged in small farm- 
ing, manufacturing, and mining, while in Montgomery 
it was mainly occupied with planting, for which slave 
labor was in great demand, although flourishing manu- 
factories had also been established there. 
_ Following are the census returns of population for 
Frederick County since and including the first census 
of 1790 up to 1870, inclusive: 
Aggregate. 


Free Colored. 


40,987 
«- 86,405 
wa. £5,789 
wee 40,459 
. 34,437 
31,523 
30,791 


White. 


Chinese. 
Vy {| Seo ery 


Acricecruran Statistics or Prepericx County rn L870. 


1 


fw eeeeeeeeeeeeene 


Tmproved land, @cres.ccccessesees seeeees Nevauovavienesteaxe ae 750 
Woodland, acres......... ie 3,228 
Other land, not improved, acres is "11553 
Present cash WALD OF SALONS es coos segcacucannkset sa senqse $19,463,749 

$y “farming ag gti and ma- | 

ohinery..-... ts aerer 656,150 
Wages paid annually, 832,389 
Value farm productions, ineluding betterments and 

BULITROTING EO; SLODIC cis sane usheaicucdevavedewsvesed resecctev’ 4,094,567 
Orchard products... 83,000 
Market-garden products 9,367 
Forest: products... Foak 71,094 
Value of home Taarinfachired.: 2,763 
Value of animals slaughtered or ‘sold ‘for slaughter. 695,266 


Nomper anp Sizes or Farus iN Freepericx County rn 1870. 
Number of farms of all sizes.. erage M3 


under 3 neres me ete 5 
ef, “ —over3and under 10 acres.. 40 | 
fe « 10 and under 20 acres...... 12 
_ * 20 and under 50 aores...... 109 


50 and under 100 acres..... 16 
100 and under 500 geres.., 330 
500 und under 1000 acres, 4 


Misixe Statistics or Frenerick County tx 1870. 


Hanns | 


Enornes.. Emrioren. 

7S q | 

le] lee lel : 

g\e\e| |seeese] 5 a\3 

=ei3\|3 Bzicc/e3| 3 F S 3 

et = eiEsizo| & 3 = 

gE |e lelscississ] & | # | 3 | 

Sia|aee me | 8 | & la | a 
Copper... 1) 76 | 2 |65) 17 | 28 | 20 |$150,000 $30,000 $7810 $05,000 
Tronore! 1) 10 | 1 |60, 00 58,000, 18,000 1375 | 42,800 
BRAGG cccers} 2] cosoee| canoer 9) 9 2,700 mo 56| 6,000 | 
Stone ccc) LV ssves|ereeee) 4) sa 800 500 | 22 3,200 | 


1 The product of iron ore in tone was 12,000. 
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In 1791 the county had over eighty grist-mills 
busily employed in the manufacture of flour, two 
glass-works, two iron-furnaces, two forges, two paper- 
mills, and four hundred stills. Twelve towns and 
villages enlivened its surface. 

In 1811 its two furnaces annually turned out 380 
tons of pig-metal and 400 tons of pots, stoves, ete., 
valued at $42,920. The other articles manufactured 


annually were : 


230 tons bar-iron.....c000.2--ceeeesee $27,600 
400) boxes glass and 7000 bottle: 7,600 
730 barrels beer,......cesrserecssees 4,280 
5,175 gallons oil,..... 4,140 
5,247 pounds powder 3,670 
4,150 reams paper.. 8,945 
145,000 gallons w isky... 70,500 
$4,168 bides and skins, tanvied. 140,109 
15,000 pounds nails 1,800 
84,080 pounds flour... 756,109 
10,740 fur and 14,510 56,842 
45,380 pairs shoes and 1509 pairs ‘baa w 27,609 
2,264 saddies and 4969 bridles.............. $9,142 
208,194 yards of linen, cotton, and woolens «-, 162,583 
be carriages Sureecsesesauracses erensasd yenveus Come taeg 10,200 
Total sccvcsuescoccesbue pos daecsnohnesacacaderea bane . $1,404,760 


Eleven fulling-mills falled 44,000 yards of cloth, 
nine carding-machines carded 35,600 pounds of wool, 
and five spinning-machines had in operation 362 
spindles. 

The industrial statistics of the county, as returned 
in the census of 1870, are the following: 

Number of establishments, 550; steam-engines, 24, 
aggregating 367 horse-power; water-wheels, 140, ag- 
gregating 2638 horse-power ; hands employed, 1703, 
of whom 1614 were males above sixteen years of age, 
72 females above fifteen years of age, and 17 youths ; 
capital invested, $1,694,712; met goks $313,758 ; 
value of materials used, $2,262,012; products, 
$3,252,634. 

In 1870 the chief productions were 1,133,623 
bushels wheat, 54,995 rye, 1,360,420 corn, 250,069 


‘oats, 138,484 potatoes, 32,893 tons hay, 877,784 


pounds butter, 34,533 pounds wool, 274,369 pounds 
tobacco. There were 11.860 horses, 11,907 mileh 
cows, 10,188 other cattle, 9,817 sheep, 29,939 swine, 


~ | 16 manufactories of carriages and wagons, 1 of char- 


coal, 15 of clothing, 25 of barrels and casks, 2 of fer- 
tilizers, 15 of furniture, 6 of lime, 16 of saddlery and 
harness, 3 of sashes, doors, and blinds, 11 of tin, cop- 
per, and sheet-iron ware, 10 of cigars, 8 of woolen 
goods, 4 of bricks, 47 flour-mills, 4 iron-works, 21 tan- 
neries, 10 currying establishments, and 2 distilleries. 

The following is a detailed statement for 1870 of 
the number of establishments, with statistics of pro- 


duction, ete. :? 


2 The industrial statistics for the census of 1880 had not been 


' compiled up to the date of going to press. 
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£2 ig2 | 3 3 5 z 
Ese = 2 = 3 
Bi Al Ss = A ry 
Beets aed some E 3| 2¢ “2500 “s'so0| “rset| “aetseo 
ts and shoes... 7 f 
Bread and other ‘bakery ; : 2 : 
6/17 10,300) 1,450 6,056) 16,600 
4/70) 18, 150 10,163 6,174; 22,970 
16) 72)| 37,825) 19,086 22,102) 64,740 
1 60| 4¢{000| 21000, 17,000/ 60,480 
U5 | 72) 16,580 | 12,180 34,432) 63,000 
4249) $700 | Lj een report 
; ss 25 | 105) 21,267) 25,027 43, 89,00 
Fertilizers... 2| 12] 26000 2100| 47700 6x87 
Flouring-mill products..... 47 | 128) 467,000 16,974 |1,009,364 1,209,000 
Furniture..... -| 16] 38 22,350 6,780 ey ere 
Gag... mt Weer | 5 50,000 8,tHn 00) 18,7 
Iron, ‘forged and rolied....,! 1 5 8,000 | 1,872 4,920) 10,000 
Iron pigs I #2) 150,000) 12,000 105,580) 142,800 
Iron castings. . 2) 14) Sadan} 4400 4,600) 13,000 
Leather tanned. -| 21 | SL) 226400) 21,295 229, 440 314,704 
Leather curried. «| 10) 17) 87; ‘200 | 467 98 708i 114, Hebe 
TAME... cc cassnasesses 6 | 36 33.450 | 7485 | 17,939, 31,500 
Liquors distilled... 2 16,000 3,050) 9 21,{12.7 ea 
Lumber suwed . 3 q 4,000 225. 2,700 13,500 
Machinery ...... «| 1] 17) 126000 9,000 $200 14,000 
Masonry, brick, and stone, IL | 25 7,200 «4400|) 29,260 43,910 
Printing and publishing...) 5 | 19 20,000) 3,530 5,869 30,760 
Saddlery and harness 16 39 26,775) 5,214 18,750; 36,268 
Sash, doors, and blinds 3) 4%) 66,724) 18,325 41,580 68,693 
Soap and eeod 2 4 4,000 7a0 9,526 12,270 
Tin, by daa ands | | 
ware.. as -| 12 | 35) 24,550) 8.900 13,687, 31,150 
329,000] 6275 8,400] 23,250 
8| 38 25,000| 6,194 16,596) 29,853 


According to the United States census returns, the 
agricultural statistics of Frederick County for 1880 
are the following : 


Acres. Bushels. 

NT Me ee 5 1,723 
Buckwheat... we 206 2,328 
Indian corn, . 52,002 1,774,256 
Oatss.scecees 5,051 94,267 
Rye. - 4,013 42,592 
Wheat 83,767 1,418,542 
Pounds. 

Tobacco ..,.... wibetates Some 3a vod 429 $70,840 


Statistics of Public Schools and Illiteracy in 
1880.—Whole number of elementary schools, 153; 
schools for colored children, 24; whole number of | 
school buildings, 158; number of buildings having 
more than one study-room, 20; number of school 
buildings having two or more recitation-rooms, 2; 
whole number of seats now provided, 8303; total 
seating capacity, 9396 ; number reported in good con- 
dition, 98; number improperly heated and ventilated, 
16; number having insufficient ground, 1; number 
simply reported in bad condition, 27; teachers in 
high schools (white), male 103, female 67, total 170; 
colored, male 16, female 10, total 26; whole number 
of teachers, white and colored, 196; number of teachers 
educated at high schools or academies, 62; number 
educated at normal schools, 28; number educated at 
colleges or universities, 16; number holding certifi- 
cates other than preceding, 90; average of teachers’ 
salaries per month, $33.25 ; average number of months 
employed, 7.10, 
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Total population over ten years of age who cannot read... 4779 
White Pepplation over ten years of age who cannot write... 2878 
“é 


Native white population ‘* - 2768 
Foreign white ce fs vs ae o» 110 
Total colored ae ue a us » 3450 


Grand total of colored and white population over ten years 


of age who cannot write....... eee caseearee tesnsepescssscaees eoeee 


White population from ten to fourteen years who cannot write: 


Palais sccccescessecnensees 


+ ceeeeennenreteenenane 


seesenses 207 


Female. 170 
Total... sscccesvens - 407 
White population from fifteen to twenty years who cannot 
write: 
Di AIG cayeans meecantccsennes setae receestesisteresveees 240 
Female...... res hs 
Totalssess 207 


White population from twenty-one years and over who can- 


not write ; 


Colored population from ten to fourteen years who cannot 


write: 


Male....... 
Female 


seeeens aeeeee ane 


Lotalsccssssorcescscconesedeeces 


dedavevuccsnan Lo 
204 


ean NS meaeecee ea 


Colored population from fifteen to twenty years who cannot 


write: 


Malo sic scsisecossessacs 
Female 
Total...... 


Prererrrert 


severe ccceecsevveccsscereeseecece 163 


212 
375 


Colored population from twenty-one years and over who can- 


not write: 


Total... 


Post-Offices.—The a oakeees in Frederick County 


| are the following : 


Adamstown. 
Araby. 

Barry. 

Bolivar. 
Bridgeport. 
Broad Run. 
Buckeystown. 
Burkittsville. 
Catoctin Furnace, 
Creagerstown. 
Cromwell. 
Ellerton. 
Emmittsburg. } 
Fountain Mills, 
Frederick. 
Graceham. 
Greenfield Mills, 
Hansomyille. 
Harmony. 
Harmony Grove. 
Tjamsyille. 
Jefferson, 
Johnsville. 
Kemptown, 
Knoxville. 
Ladersburg. 
Lander. 

Lanta. 
Lewistown. 
Liberty Town. 


Licksville. 
Limekiln. 
Linganore. 
Mechanicstown, 
Middletown. 
Monrovia. 
Motter’s. 
Mount Pleasant. 
Myersyille. 
New London. 
New Market. 
New Midway. 
Oak Orchard. 
Owen’s Creek, 
Park Mills. 
Petersville. 
Plane Number Four. 
Point of Rocks, 
Rocky Ridge. 
Sabillasville. 
Sam’s Creek. 
Unionville. 
Urbana, 

Utica Mills. 
Walkersville. 
West Falls. 
Wolfsyille. 
Woodshoro’, 
Woodeville. 
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County Finances.—The last published financial 
exhibit of the county is as follows: 

Total value of real property—assessed value, $17,- 
421,745; estimated full value, $23,228,993. Total 
value of personal property—assessed value, $7,966,- 
105; estimated full value, $7,966,105. Ageregate 
value of real and personal property—assessed value, 
$25,387,850; estimated full value, $31,195,098. 
Total receipts from taxation for all purposes except 
schools, $129,714.75. 
for school purposes—teachers’ salaries, etc., $25,- 
310.20; new school-houses and furniture, $9,491.34. 
Total receipts from State tax for all purposes, $44,- 
822.11. Expenditures for schools, $25,310.20 and 
$9,491.54—total, $34,801.54; roads, special appro- 
priation, $19,615.40; roads and bridges, contingent, 
$7200; poor in Montevue Hospital, $10,000; poor 
on pension list, $7795; all other purposes, $85,- 
104.35—total expenditures, $164,516.29. Bonded 


indebtedness—1865, bounty to volunteers, bonds run- | 


ning from one to seven years before maturity, date of 
maturity from Jan. 1, 1880, amount paid, $10,000, 
amount outstanding, $35,000, 6 per cent. interest ; 
1875, new jail, five to twenty years, amount out- 
standing, $18,200, 6 per cent. interest; 1876, new 
jail, five to twenty years, $25,000, 6 per cent. inter- 
est; 1880, new jail, five to twenty years, $25,000, 5 
per cent. interest; 1876, for schools, sixteen to twenty 
years, $2000 yearly, $5000, 6 per cent. interest; 1879, 
refunding almshouse bonds, five to twenty years, $80,- 


000, 5 per cent, interest; 1880, floating debt, twelve | 


months or pleasure, $37,150, 5 per cent. interest— 
total indebtedness, $225,350. The floating debt enu- 
merated in bonded debt exhibit was occasioned by 
building new iron bridges and subscriptions to turn- 
pike companies from 1872 to 1876, and since funded 
in county 5 per cent. notes, payable in twelve months 
from April, 1880, but may not be paid for years un- 


less demanded. ‘There is no sinking fund. A levy | 


is made in June of each year for so much as will be 
required to pay off bonds falling due on the Ist of 
January or July of the following year. The county’s 
assets are: Farm and Montevue Hospital, about $120, - 
000; court-house lot and furniture, about $48,000 ; 
county jail and sheriff's house, erected at a cost of 
about $72,000—total, $240,000. 

The early assessment valuations of property were, 
1789, £963,675 9s. Od. ; 1793, £1,021,520 19s, 23d.; 
1797, £1,045,850 15s. 53d. 

The rate of taxation for 1881, levied by the county 
commissioners, was sixty-two cents on the one hundred 
dollars. 


Total receipts from taxation | 


CHAPTER XIX. 
LAND GRANTS AND RESURVEYS. 


The Landlord of Maryland—Quit-Rents—Caution Money— 
Alienation Fines—The Payment of Ground-Rent—* Condi- 
tions of Plantation”—Creation of Land Office—Confiscated 
Britizh Lands—Soldiers’ Lots—Original Resurveys. 


Unper the charter of Maryland, the proprietary 
was both the ruler of the province and the owner of 
its soil, and hence the exclusive landlord of Mary- 
land. The revenues arising from his land grants 
consisted in quit-rents, caution money paid at the 
time of the grant, and alienation fines, including fines 
upon devises. The guit-rents, or ground-rents, as we 
now call them, were the annual rents, renewed by the 
proprictary in his grants, and to be perpetually paid 
from year to year by the owner of the land granted, 
in acknowledgment of the tenantey. They were rent 
charges, charged upon the land when it was first 
granted out by the proprietary, and they constituted 
the only revenue from land grants which was looked 
to in the first settlement of the province, The quan- 
tum of the rent to be reserved was always regulated 
by the proprietary’s proclamations or instructions, and 
it varied continually throughout the government with 
| the varying value of the lands to be granted and the 


views of the proprietary. In the earliest grants, under 
the first conditions of plantations, the rent was made 
payable in wheat, but in general, with regard to the 
rights acquired after the year 1635, the rent was pay- 
able either in money alone or in the commodities of 
the country, at the option of the proprietary and his 
officers. his right of the proprietary to require pay- 
ment of his rents in money was attended with great 
inconvenience and oppression to the people, and hence, 
,as early as 1671, it was commuted for payment in 
tobacco. The act of 1671, which originated this 
commutation, imposed a duty of two shillings ster- 
ling on all exported tobacco, of which one-half was 
given to the then proprietary for his own use, and the 
residue for the defense of the province, in considera- 
tion of his agreeing to receive tobacco for his quit- 
rents and alienation fines at the rate of twopence per 
pound. This mode of payment was continued until 
1717 by a variety of acts, when the Assembly resorted 
to the expedient of buying out the rents and aliena- 
tion fines as the only effectual mode of relief from the 
harassing petty officers scattered over the whole proy- 
ince. The act of 1717 gave to the proprietary for 
his own benefit a duty on all exported tobacco of two 
| shillings sterling on every hogshead, and fourpence 

sterling per hundred on all tobacco exported in box 
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or case, ete., and so pro rata, “in full discharge of 
his quit-rents and alienation fines.” This temporary 
law was continued by several acts until 1733, when 
it was suffered to expire; and from that period until 
1780, there being no commutation, the quit-rents were 
payable according to the requisition of the patents. 
During this interval it appears that all the evils of 
the old system of collection returned in full force. 
Searcely a session of Assembly elapsed without some 
complaint of outrage or oppression on the part of the 
collectors of these rents, and every effort was made 
by the Assembly to induce the proprietary to accept 
an equivalent for them. Of the value of the quit- 
rents throughout the proprietary government it is 
difficult for us at the present day to speak with accu- 
racy, but from the best estimate which can be col- 
lected from the debt-books it appears that in the year 
1770 their gross amount was about £8400 sterling, 
and the net revenue of the proprietary from them, 
after deducting the expenses of collection, upwards of 
-7500 sterling. 

The sagacity of the wise and benevolent Ceecilius, 
the first proprietary of Maryland, is conspicuous in 
the policy pursued by him in granting the lands of 
the province. The first wish of his heart was to sec 
its population increase and its commerce prosper. 
Looking to the future, beyond the petty ambitions and 
interests of the moment, he saw that his reputation 
and permanent interests were identified with the pros- 
perity of the colony; and with the sagacity to perceive, 
and the heart to feel this, he made his rights of prop- 
erty in the province minister to its advancement. His 
lands were offered as premiums for emigration. Ad- 
venturers were encouraged to come into the province, 
and to bring their servants and dependants with them. 
Every person transporting himself into it was entitled 
to a certain quantity of land, without paying any 
caution or purchase money, and the land granted was 
charged only with a moderate quit-rent. If he 
brought others with him he was allowed for their 
transportation a further quantity, which was propor- 
tioned to the numbers, age, and sex of the persons 
transported, the highest premiums heing given, in 
some of the earliest conditions of plantation, for the 
transportation of males between fifteen and sixty, and 
of females between fourteen and forty-three. These 
land rights were prescribed by various proclamations, 
issued from time to time by the proprietary, which 
were familiarly called ‘The Conditions of Planta- 
tion.” They were frequently varied, according to the 
necessity for inducements to emigration, or to promote 
the establishment of settlements in particular portions 
of the province. 
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These plantation rights were the only modes of ac- 
quiring lands recognized in the “ Conditions of Planta- 
tion,” but besides these there were land rights acquired 
under warrants for land granted by the proprietary to 
particular individuals. The inducements granted ‘to the 
first settlers were abolished by the new proprietary in 
1683, and a new system was then adopted, under which 
all persons were permitted to sue out warrants for lands 
upon payment of a definitive amount of purchase 
money, which was called “ caution money,” because no 
warrant could issue until it was paid or secured. Thus 
was fully introduced the system of granting lands 
which has prevailed in Maryland until to-day. Fines 
for alienation were the incidents of the feudal tenures 
generally, as they originally existed in Kogland. They 
appear to have belonged as well to the secage tenure as 
to that in chivalry. and the same feudal reasons existed 
for their connection with both. They were trans- 
planted to the province of Maryland, with the socage 
tenure, and notwithstanding their abolition in the 
mother-country in 1660, they continued to exist until 
the American Revolution. 

The sale and lease of the proprictaries’ lands in 
Maryland formed the principal part of their revenue, 
and consequently the Land Office became from the 
first the chief office of the province. 

Tu the year 1680, from the natural increase of 
| business, it was found necessary to create a Land OF 
fice, distinct and not blended with other offices, as it 
had been up to that period. From the year 1680 the 
Lord Proprietary manayed the land affairs of his prov- 
ince by a Land Couneil, the clerk of which wus called 
the register. In 1684 certain formal instructions were 
given by the Lord Proprietary to his Land Council, 
the principal and most important of which are here 
subjoined : 


“The Land Council is first authorized to give, grant, lease, or 
otherwise dispose of ajl land escheatuble for want of heirs. 
Any error mate by surveyor or clerk in certificate or patent to 
be corrected, rectified, and amended, az the ease shall require. 

“ Any person owning two or three or more tracts of land con- 
tiguous or adjoining, upon application the Land Council may 
grant spegial warrant to reaurvey or to lay out the same into one 
entire tract and grant patent for the same, 

“May grant land of an alien, not naturalized, that may 
escheat to the proprietary. 

“Where it hath been diseovercd or made known to the Land 
Council that any grant hath been illegally or sarreptitiously 
obtained, the Land Council are required to order seire facias 
to issue forth out of the Chancery Court of Records to the pat- 
entee, or other present owner and possessor, to show cause why 
the same should not be vacated. 

“Should the Jand be adjudged and condemned to the propri- 
etary for the reasons aforesaid, then the Land Council may, by 
letters patent or otherwise, give, grant, or dispose of the same 
| to the discoverer thereof. 

' “The Land Council may, upon the death of the surveyor- 
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general, extend or continue any special warrant or warrants of 
resurvey. 

“They cannot grant any patent for any tract of land that is 
part or parcel of a greater tract formerly granted. 

“ Authority is given to the Land Council to sign all patents 
legally obtained and affix the great seal.” 

When the war with Great Britain culminated in 
the independence of the colonies, the first act of the 
‘State to assume the control of the Land Office was 
contained in the act of Assembly of April session, 
‘1777, ch, 15, entitled “ An act to open the courts of 
justice, ete.,” by the eighth section of which act it was 
ordained, among fice things, in order, as the act 
stated, that individuals might not suffer by the change 
of government, that all the land warrants granted <a 
‘issued out of the Land Office before the appointment 
and qualification of the new register should continue 
to be in force for the same time, and should be exe- 
cuted by the new officers in the same manner as if the 
former government had continued; and that all officers 
who might have in their possession any such land 
warrants, or any record-books or papers, should deliver 
them to the proper officers immediately after their 
qualification, or as scon as they should be thereunto 
required. 

The next act of'the Legislature is that of October 
session, 1777, ch. 8, by which the State appeared to 
have in view its succession to the bodies of land still 
remaining vacant, by promising certain bounties of 
land to reeruits for the army and to recruiting-oflicers, 
with a declaration, however, that if no other method 
should be provided within the time specified in the 
act for laying out the quantity of land required to 
make good that engagement, it should be procured 
within the limits of the State at the public expense. 

The acts of October session, 1780, chs. 45, 49, 
and 51, by which, for reasons therein set forth, all 
property, debts only excepted, belonging to British 
subjects was declared, under certain exceptions, to be 
confiscated to the use of the State, are presumed to 


have ended the struggle and decided the question as 


to what was to be the future destination and employ- 
ment of the Land Office. 

The act of November session, 1781, ch. 20, “to 
appropriate certain lands to the use of the officers and 
soldiers of this State and for the sale of vacant lands,” 
and which, by subsequent acts, as well as by general 
acceptance, is termed the law opening the Land Office, 
is the first that makes arrangements for disposing of 
the State’s right to vacant land. 

Under this law provision was made for the appoint- 
ment of two registers of the Land Office, one on the 
Fastern and one on theWestern Shore. By the act of 
1841 the former office was abolished, and all the 


papers, etc., were transferred to the Western Shore 
Land Office, at Annapolis. 

The original “ patents’ or “surveys” for lands in 
Frederick County varied in extent from one up to tens 
of thousands of acres, were irregular in shape, and had 
bestowed upon them names as quaint and odd as 
human ingenuity could sugzest. ‘The commissioners 
empowered by Lord Baltimore to sell his reserved 
lands and manors, on Nov. 9, 1767, offered for sale at 
the house of Col. Thomas Prather, in Frederick 
County, his lordship's manor of “ Conococheague,” 
with the reserve, containing over eleven thousand 
acres. The original patents of lands in Frederick 
County are not now found in the county clerk’s office, 
but the following are the resurveys made since their 
issuing down to 1800, which in some cases are exact 
duplicates of the originals, and in other instances are 
subdivisions of the first patents :' 


Names of Resurveys, Acres. Party, 
Addition to Brimour’s Misfortune... 8205. -Thomas Beatty 


AddiRIOD.....+00cerceerser sen eser ». George Weare: 1791 
‘Addition to Sumiuer Hill. 7 ee Jucob Ha rd 1781 
Antigus.., { Sunuel Owiius 758 


All that is i of 
Addition to school 
Addition to May Pall, 
Adam's Hill. 
Appeal... 
Addition to Huntin 
Ask and ye shall reovive 
All disputes settled 
Almust lost........-..- 
Addition to Quakers 
Molly's Fancy 
NE Smith 


Addition to Aco 


enlunner, 
4. Ulrick Miller 

eed acol Site 
‘ielder Gautt, ete. 
4.-.John Creager... 
Ub vistiana Snuith 
<... Stephen Winchester... 
w Greenbury Majors. 
wdacub Falwile 
..Peter Miller,. 
Jacob Kuouff, 


Acquisition 


Auvil 
Addi 


Allis safe now. 


1 The first deed recorded conveying in fee simple land in 
the county was that of George Matthews, dated Jan. 21, 1749, 
and recorded the sume day, This instrument conveyed to 
Charles Davis, for the consideration of thirty pounds, one hun- 
dred acres of lund, one moifer or part of a tract called “ Good 
Lueck,” on Ballenger’s Creek. The next deed is that of William 
Bigerstaff to Thomas Harris, dated Feb. 24,1749. It conveyed, 
for fifty pounds, a plantation ealled The Pleasant Level,” 
“ situated on the south side of a branch of Tom's Creek, between 
the mountains, being a draught of Minocacy.” The third con- 
veyanee was that of Joseph Chupline to Samuel Kelsy, dated 
March 8, 1749, conveying, for twenty-five pounds, part of a 
tract of land called “ Hunting the Hare,” being fifty acres. The 
first deed recorded in the new volume of records opened afler 
the adoption of the first State constitution in 1776 was that of 
Peter Hoffman to His Excellency Thomas Johnson, Governor of 
Maryland. It is duted Aug. 24, 177 
eration of four thousand pounds current money of Maryland, 
all that tract called “ Rose Garden,” being part of the survey 
called “ 'Tasker’s Chance.”” The piece thus conveyed “ contained 
two hundred and twenty-five acres, except the graveyard now 
paled in on the said Jand.” 


8, and conveyed, in consid- 
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Names of Resurveys. Acres, Party. Date. Names of Resurveys. Acres. Party. Date. 
All in the right.............00. eee 414...Peter Manté............-- 1798 = - Baker's Lot... ...Godfry Leatherman..... 1789 
Addition to ch Barrens... . 9114...Lawrence Brevgle, Jr. 1798 | Beauty-Spot.. ... Alexander Ogle....se0. 1787 


432. 1i87 | Beggar-Head. 
1787 ~~ Boyle's Retreat 


1792 Boar Swamp Forest 


.Thomas Bentty. 
.. Wm. Ballinger.. 
Anthony Arnold.. 
J 


All T can get... 
‘Addition to Danie 
Arnold's Inheritance., 
Addison's Cholce..... 
Addition to Deer-Park 
Mt Little Worth.. 
= Narrow Hollow. 
Almost night. 
A stopper for the full bottle... savese 
Addition to Deer-Park.... 
sg Turkey Plight... 
me Mill Right's Design. 
Addison's Choive 


1792) Brown’s Adventure 
1796 Benders’ Retreat. 
1796) Behind the bush... 
1796 = Bowers’ good HABE 
1796 = Bald Eagle Knob 

1796 Brown’s Negloct. 
1798 ~~“ Bige"s Lot... 
1789 = Basket Ridge 
1787) Baker's Conclusion 
1787 «= Buckingham House 
1787 = Bone him, eccure him 
1787 ~—s- Biegley’s Displeasure. 
1789 ~~ Better for worse.. 
1799s Boyer’s Fancy.- 
1799s Bitts Added... 


...Jacob Burton... 

14...Joshua Wright, 

Samuel Plummer. 

.-- Normand Bruce.. 

James Beatty. 
o Pn 


UEC! $34 llearlton Tannyhiil 
ua 24 camrenre Everhart 


Addition to Oia 


.~ Mary Biers 
42... Thomas Beatty. 
2 ...Charles Cheny. 

..- Daniel Levister 


See 1 
Addition to John’s Fancy. 93... Wm. Lumsby... 


zy) Red Rock. onsen 24 .Michael Wachtes 1799 Braas Buckle...,-- i 
All wood........ «Michael Smith... 17 Better than none. Bae W vod, 
All's my own... 4\j.. Malachi Mlannagan.... 1799 Brothers’ Content. ig «Jacob Warufelt,....s++. 1787 


«Conrad Crick, 
aig” -Henry Stuley. 


7 Better than none. 
1792» - Brotherly Kinslneas 


Adam's Expense 
Addition to the Gardeu . 


is ae (Adam Roughsong. 
Godfrey sorted 


the Triangle.. We | Bravleton’s Neighbor ..Georgs Winter... 
” Clark’ "5 Discov 283" saat than none. . 17454. doneph McDaniel... 
“ Deep Hole, 70%, i Biggis’ Delight. . William Biggis......-.. 1790 
“ Elbert’s Luheri 109 fe Philip Elbe: Bu [-Pasture. 1614 ...Peter Kerny and Geo, 


Knlarged ... fh ...FrederickgWeaver.. - 1m2 
+ Rich Barrens. 
Mel Small Venture,, 
2 Middle Land..... 
2 Daily's Labor. 
Ly Mount Misery 
- Fricudship.... 
s Sugar Tree Valley 
Ls Expensive... 

si What's Left. 


Peel Be 
12... Michael © 
17)4... Thomas Beatty. 
380 ** Charles Warfield... 
Conrad’s Purchuse.... 157... Conrad Shaver........... 1791 
. 42014,,,Conrad Matthews....... 1791 
2 - 16534. . Lazaras Funderbarga 19 
Geo, Smith... 6 
05K. ‘John Brown. 
15! sla. Alex. Brandon.. 


Clifford's Lookout,.... 
| Chance it... 


83 

24... Wm. Dickenshnts. 
8 ...Godfrey Leatherman. 
39... John Clarke. 
10 
ye 


«John Hoover. 
Frederick Fox. “* Curmack’s Advice 
100 ...Stephen Winchester... 1797 Second on Cat-Tuil Branch, 
3 ...Phomas Beatty... Curmaock'’s Chance.. 
Chance.....- 


Chargeable. wal ...Orlando Griffith 
Henry Vero Chew Farm 51911 4...Samnel Chew, ete. 
.» Peter Luck | Churchelot.. 65 poles.On second choice.. 
(Lugenbeel ) Confusion.. 57g. Adam Markell 


Adam's Tale. -Wm. Jenkins........ we. 1794  Caty’s Garden 584... Daniel Arnold..esnecen 1191 
Alvaugh's Chance. ons David Albaugh and Chestnut Hill -- Samuel COCK, ..sereere-. 1 788 
Jegeph Baker......... | Chance Medley. ...Christian Keefer........ 1187 


Arnold's Integrity... 
Arnold's Remnant... 
All neighbors confused, 
All talk and no cider... 
As you see fit... 
Allin haste.. 
Anticipated, 
All the rema’ 
A mile long. 
Acorn Botto 


1795 Chase About... 
1792 Conelusiou.... ; 
1792 Chestnut Level. «Michael Neip -. 
1792) Catch it if you can. oe .Valenting Lingenfel- 
1795 | COP ce rverves soo see 
1795 | Convenient.........--. 18... Wm, Bullinger. 
1795 ~—- Carter's Discovery.. 2595. John Carter...... 
1774 Cobblers’ Hull... ratittrares Brengle, ar. 1798 
1795 Cirenmbendibus.. a 1788 
1795 Chisholm's Chance, 


-- 269)4...Arnold Uardy.. 
110 Arcbibalu Arnold, 
Jacob Maynes.. 
Peter Mantz.. 
a eeren Lurman. 
70... Valentine Summer 
24. . Norman Bruce. 
Joho Trammel. 
Peter Lenther 
92 ,..Peter Crist.. 


..Michael Bumgardner. 1787 
‘Thos. Beatty. 1787 


Acorn Hill.. ¢--- Christian Bower Chisholm's Additio 
Apple Brandy. 2421 12 -Barbara Flooke.......... Casper's Loa3......... Bf Devilbess. 
Abrabam’s Fancy, 20° .. Thomas, James and Carmack’s Trouble. Joseph Wood... 


John Conrad Beutty. 1795 Civility... 

-» 154... Joseph Swearingen... 1797 Crook About. 
230”... Melehor Staley... 1785 Cherry-Tree Grove. 
138... Nicholas Crall. : Crawford's Delight, 
7 ..Norman Bruce. Crown Point... 


All's fast now, 
Altogether.. 


35 CMeriaae Bruce.. 


Abraham’s Intrigue. ite «Geo, Dulinger.. 


All bottles full) sss Connected ... 11214...Matth as Pickle... 1796 
and Rocky Ridge. J Confusion Amenied.. 127 ... Philip Fink... . 1706 
Albin's Choice Pee a Nadford,, 1726 Conclusion. : areal Wilson. 1796 


Benjamin's Choi 

a Advice 
Blackamith Hall... 
Bachelors’ Refuge 


Beant’ 's Delight, 


170s Confirmation. 
178  Crambaugli’s Cl 
144%) Caldwell’s Intentions 
1786 = Design...... 
179L) Campbell's Camp .. 
7#L | Crowl's Good Will. 


Benjamin Ride 
George alae ° 
«John Lock.. 
John Clary... 
... Robert Iernel, Jr. 
...Peter Beard... 


Tynatins Dey 


BRiace ; 
«.Wm. Campbell. 
4...Leonard Young 


Brothers’ Lot. .Abm. Lakins 1786 | Cost’s Content... . George Cost ....6 1789 

Berkeley.- «Joseph Plummer, 179L | Chance All... 1334. Henry Shrader. . List 

Boyers’ Neglect. 614...Peter Haubort, 179L | Carver's Lot.. 155 Samuel Garber... 1789- 
Black-Oak Neck... 349... Jucoly Weller... Carrick’s Farewell. 71\4 .. Samuel Carrick . 1798 

Browning's Inheritance. 296%4...Jeoremivh Browning... 1788 | Content.......0.... 2%. Ignatius Davi -- 1800 

Big Spring..... 2304... Abraham Paw.. + 1780 | Children’s Inheritance. 499. James oe 1792 

Beatty's Logs.. 44... JSucob Ridgely .. 178b | Cram's Safeguard 


Baltzell’s Content. 
Bale's Industry.... 
Bite me softly. 
Bear's Den, 
Bare Hill.... 
Reiser’s First Chance. 
Bowles’ Compaas.. 
Beard’s Luck... 

Bowers’ Struggle.. 
Breeches Pocket 


avob Baltzel 
Peter Bale. 
33. ...Charles Hammond. 
166... John Coukerly.... 
180... John Stevenson... 
10%... Daniel Bieser 
8... Peter Mantz. 
42. ...Peter Beard, 
3U%4,.,Christiun Bowers 
IM... Yellos Stouffer. 


1790 | Crawford’s Delight. 
179t | Charles and Klizabeth.. 
0 Clark's Disuppointment.. 

1786 | Cow-Pasture.... 2g, “Win. Ballinger... 

1791 me a ssoee, 204... Peter Kerny and Geo. 
» 1784 Shoup ........... seresee 

1785 | Carolina.......... oe seeee2d02  ,..Norman Bruce..,.--..0 
+ 1789 | Creager's Scheme 30 ...John Creager... 
+ 1784 | Casper's Reserve. li ...Joshua Howard 
. 1791 | Caty's Memorandum. 393 ...Geo, Custard. 


rr VATA 


Cupaden Lance 


Bite him softly + Benjamin Hall «+ 1791 | Content............. 393... Peter Troxell 
Bloomsbury. yavayeas-4s tase 1741 | Christmas Good W 334... Valentine Su 
Barbadoes « 1787 ~—s- Contention Agreed brie Joseph Gordon...... 


Bell View. 
Brothers’ Ag 
Boat Harbor... 
Benedict's Re 


«Richard Potts. 1791s Creager’s Farm... 
M4...Philip Delacourse,...... 1800 | Cherry-Tree Point. 
32... Samuel Hook... +¢ 1790 Carolina... 
t a 118... Benedict Holtz “2 1789 sreeees: 
Black-Oak Ridge... 24)4..John Harbaugh... 1793 Conrad's travels Ried night... 
Bannester’s Home oho... Willian Ballinger...... 1789 poaatanacces 
Bone him, secure him. seowee L4L ...Charles Beatty........... 1787 | Close by... 


... Lawrence Creager... 

76 .. Peter Mantz. 
252 Mashack Hyatt 

$012... Benedict Calvert. 

ae Conrad Mangin..... 

ee John Troxell. 

Por 1034. Peter Kemp... 


FREDERICK COUNTY. 


OO 


Names of Resurveys. Acree. Party. Date. 


COCKS OTCHOTd...sececsrssseeeeesersee ses . 201 ...Samnel Cock... . 1790 
Caleb's Content. senmecassnee 1114. .Caleb Houae.. 1790 


Malf-Pasture...cceecererereee 
Dear bought neglectoil.. 

Daniel's Diligance.........-+eeee 
David's addition to part of Disap- 


«» 39 ...Geo, Sharp....... e. 1792 
..Rdward Stevenson 179 
James Hoole....essecc. 1780 


poimtment ........cceeceerseneeeseestees «=... David Martin... - 1786 
Dry Hill... 4 ...Geo. Custard... 1784 
Drunkard’s i But ...8, Deaver. Wil 
Don't lose your beginnin Syrah $I 1781 
Deer-Park........ .-Thos, Castle Vist 
Double Trouble... 1792 


aeeees a Geo, Couk .. 
-- 11%4,..Samuel Owing. 
Jacob Delanter. 
114... Henry Landis 
244 Jacob Geger..... 


1789 
1789 
1798 
1793 


Deficiency Regained.. 
Delanter's Luck.. 


Dissolution ..... 34 ...Lodwick Kissilling.... 1795 
Doubts Removed nas 33414. John Hockman.. 1799 
Daniel's Delay. MT Anthony Poultney..... 1799 
Derr’s Purchase .. Lawrence Brenegle.. 1907 


1 the Ae a es 2597... Andrew Hull. Jr........ 1786 
: 25 Henry Ulricht and 

*| Godfrey Tagoot....., 172 

1 ...John Van Swearingen. 1791 


«« 1791 
1798 


Part of Dronkard’s not seauiciakrt 
‘David's Delight and the nian 
. 138 ...Jacob Fister... 
742... Basil Dorsey.. 

68 ...Heury Koontz... 1792 
223... Wm, Duvall... oy 1786 
198 |. Daniel MoCormack.... 1790 
73 ...Tsaac Duble...... . 1780 
776... Thomas Durbin - 1785, 
.--Philemon Barn 1785 
- 1794 
0 
1796 
L786 
L786 
1786 
1786 
1798 
1798 
1787 
1796 
. 196 
. 1796 
1796 


‘Part of Dyer Milt Forest. 
Part of Duvall’s Forest, 
Daniel's Conquest... 


2634... 

92. . Wm. Roberte.... 
111”... Wm. Reyuolds.. 
217)4...Christian Hurden. 
773 ...Christopher Erb 
64. . Henry Mottler.. 
214...Thos, Beatty. 
120 -... Christian Hanman 
217°... Wm, M. Beall 

7 ...Benj. Farquhar, 
244... Thos. Thre her, 


Byery little helps... ay. .Jeremlah Gilbert... 1799 
‘Edmund's Lot.. 814... Edmund Dwyer 1792 
Evans’ Lot....... 714... Ezekiel Evans 1792 
-Eiler’s Correction 13744. .Conrad Biler. 1794 
Elisha’s Profit... 124... Hlisha Beall. ~ 1785 


880 ...Christian Smith 

Sf... . Valentine Baist... 
27- .. Daniel Bullinger.... 
115... Daniel Deleser. 
120 LUlriek Shiller. 
-» Robert Smith 
Jacob Ringer, 
+ Thos. Beatt 


» 1I97 
. 1794 
. 1790 
- 1784 
- 1784 
1764 
1791 
179L 
1791 
1786 
1788 
1788 
1788 
1788 
1788 
178i 
1786 


234...Jacob Valentine 
317... Thos. Beatty..... 
80 ..Albert Flora, 
60)... Knock Irv. 
8 ...George Murduck.. 


Box's Hull... -- 60 ,,.John Cronise, - 178d 
Frog’s Bottom.. we 17... Peter Mantz 1785 
Wemming"s Loss. 1314.. - Thos. Castle 1785 
Fielderea Manor lots. 8150. ...Dr. Thomas Gantt...... 1791 
Felty's Neglect ........ 20... Henry Kerny... 1791 
Feoner’s Adventure ...Gilbert Falconer... 1787 
Fredericksburg ......... ... Frederick Fox.. 1792 
Fowlor’s Chance... ... Walter Fowler. ~ 1793 
Fieldor's Neglect....... + Valentine Brother...... 1796 


Frederick’s Contentment. .. Frederick Shutenhelm 1796 
«Leonard Fearon,........ 1796 


“1796 


789 

. 1793 

1st 

5 ..John Rees ... 1793 
13... Johu Grousneiker 1765 
67h6 mt toaety Milhoff. 1799 
233... Jacob Bigges. 1799 
26434... Thos. Beatt: 1788 
15 Geo, Shoup 1798 
37. ... Charles Rob 1795 
: 24114... Frederick Fox:... 1795 


396 ...Christapher Brown... 1798 
- 5399 «Adam and Gabriel 
Marckel.........ceecesee 
9 ... Joseph Swearingen. 
223°... Henry Matthews.. 
286... Albright Flors.. 
214 ...Philip Fogle. 
544...Thomas Van. 
23°“... Frederick Leatherman 1762 


Farewell Owl..... 


Names of Resurveys. Acres, Party. 


eecesnee 200 ++ SOHN Flora... ..c1..,..--25 
2130... Thomas Johnson, J: 


Forrest's Purchase... 
Foul Play-............. 
First come first served... 
Part of Fountain Low.. 
Father's Gift, 
Fancy..... 
Four tracta 
Greenbury" 
Get Honestly... 
Gitbert's Inheri od. 
Good Pasture......,..-cescer--o-re+ 
Greeubury'4 Second Attempt. 
Gumbar’s Range..... 
Gassaway's Garden. 
Guadaloupe... 
Gombare’s First Trial 
Groff’s Forests 
Groff's Content 
Good Luck... 
Good Spring.. 
Gibraltar... 
Good Intent... 
Garber’s Disappointment. 


Good Wife. 
Good Fair.. 
Griffith’s 


Greenbriar Maple 
Spring United 

Groff's Forest... 
Good Hope .. 

Germanicus.. 
Good-Friday . 
Green Meadow. 


crane 's Deor-Park 
Gerhart’s Forest. 
Green Castle 
Hog-Pasture ... 
Hobson's Choice. 
Hap-Hazard........ 
Hammer and Tongs.. 
Hard Bargain....... 
Hills and Valleys 
Hook's Concluston, 
Holmes’ Chance. 
Hodges’ Silence 
llog Range.. 
Hard Bargain. 
Haines’ Inheritance. 
Part of Hammond's S| 
rn “ H 


High Germany. 
Houge's New Desig: 
Hard to find.......... 
Haste makes waste. 


Homing's P rehase. 

Haiues® Security. 
Hard Climbing. 
Hard Fortune. 
Hope for the best 
High Up-....-... 
Hull's Neglect. 
Huckleberry Hills. 
Hap-Hazard........ 
Harbangh’s Delight.. 


Haines’ Retirement 
Henry and Elizabeth 
Hard Dealing... 
Harbaugh’s Chance 
High Germany aud part of Ohio... 
Hampton Court . 
Henry's Loss... 
Ait or miss.. 
Heart's Delig 
House's New Desigu. 
Hide and Seek.. 
“ “ 


Howard's Paradise. 
High-Top Spring 
Henry's Delight. 
Howard Discover 
Hog Range, -...... 


++ 892 


12" + Peter Mantz.. 


320)... William Duvall... 


260... Frederick Grammer. = 


| 615. |. John Nelson.. 
. 186 ...George Lusa... 


138 ...Peter Homing... 
18424...Jacolb Haines.. 
lite. John Whiteneck. 
176 ...John Maynard... 


ss 514... George Cost 


814...John Weller... 
«John Spowden.. 
Richard Owings. 


Thomas Gilbert 
24. -Adam Markley. 
213%... John Bower... 


Adam Gassaway.. 
(Samuel Owings. 
«Jacob Gombare. 
“John Groff... 
.- Henry Groff... 
Elizabeth Shartzeu.. 
... Simon Hay,... 
Peter Mants - 
... Charles Warfield. 
214...Norman Bruce. 

...John Keller... 

.. Joshua Gist,.. 


24...George Zimmerman... 1787 
\4...George Widrick... 1792 
6..Charles Angel., 1783 
werd acl FOL. er eeee 739 
.--Peter Gaver...... 1789 
524... Valentine chess 1796 
44 ...Peter Troxell... 1787 
bed 1780 
787 

1787 

1797 

x g 1792 

. Christian Gilbert, 798 


JOHN Kulp,.cccceseeccreee 1795 


...(By order of court)... 1794 
.. Christian Gilbert. 
» Gen, Heister..... 
- William Duvall 
+ John Cove,...... 


163 «...John Delplan... 1736 
0... Staley 17 
lid ...Joseph Wood snnede 1is7 


1614. -Peter Mantz.. 
55 ,..Peter Shever. 
20 «...Charles Beatty... 
534...Norman Bruce... 
13 George Free.. 

Abrabam Hockman 
a Janie Hook.....,. . 1788 
.. William Stangbury.. 
« Michael Troutinan. 
we John Cronise -..... 
«William Goo 'win 
. Samuel Haines... 


.Charles Carroll (pat. 

. William House, 
‘Henry Grifit 
.. Thomas Beatty. 
1034. . Michael Troutma 
551}5. 5. Solomon Whiller. 


47... Abraham Plommer. 


3°... Yost Greeawoed 
..Tloburtus Boyer.. 
... William Ballinger...... 
..John Harbaugh... 
». William M. Beall 
«Jacob Troxell... 
+»Dr. Samuel Haines, 
»» Henry Osherman. 
.»Henry Darst.....-. 
.. Christian Harbaugh 
Jacob Feaser..,.c+rees-. 1792 


Henry Mycrt....cs.ccese 1792 
. James Hughes. 


6 ..John Fitzpatrick, 730 
. William House.. 1751 
187 


.. William Hobbs, 
“ “ 


...Epbraim Howar 
“M6: -Henry Smouse.. 
_Jeremiat Brow: 

iy, ¢Joshua Howard... 
Pe “Elizabeth Luckett 


376 


Party, 


eo Jacod Don pe... reese 
.Nicholas Holtz.. 


Hurkleberry Hills 
Holtz’s Lot... 


...John Johnson. 


30 ° 
. Murdock Beall,.... 


Johnzon’s Neglect... 
496 


1am looser still... 


Joho’s Cuntrivance John Clay... 
Ins worth taking... ... Daniel Ballinger 
If I don’t keep all ri keep som ... Jacob Burgesser. 


.. Peter Copeland . 
Christian Harbaugh. 
iacob Ridgeley........ 


Joseph's Tricks... 
Just by chance. 
Jacob's Chance . 
lodustry 

pocket 
Tam first. 
Israel's Lot, 


31h 
a8 


is 


Tron intention yes een Bruce mites 
“ * : 7 tines 7 
Tnelosure.... . Upton Sheredine 1788 

John's Safeguard... Jolin Whitmore, i 

Joslhima’s lot rectified... Joshua Wright . 1796 
Jacob's Logs... «Jacob Iarhuugh, 1792 
Jedburg Forest... . John Chisholm. 1789 
Joln's Faney. + Jotun Huckwell.. Tus 
Totended mi homas Beatty... 1756 
John and Catherine + Joho Houle... 1786 
Jacob's Neglect IL... Hugh Reynolds. 1784 


Til get a litde if Dean ane 


aunt as rood a mau. $...Peter Mantz. . 5 
Jacob's Sundy... “Thomas Beatty 1785 
I have come ar last. wJohu Snyder Wt 


ohn Smith... 
.. Thomas Johnson 
.Leonard Burrier, 


I have lost moat... 
1 believe it will do . 
Industry and frugal ty. 


If Ldon't keep all DN keep some. ‘a..Juoob Durgesser. 7 
1 got home tu time., «Jacob Crist .... nee 
John's Discovery 24... Willian Morsell an 


I wish there was more 
In war a Tory, in peac 
James’ Isie..... 
It's bad enong 


‘ames S. Hook... 
-Henry Peagley.. 


John's Home... -Benediet Holtz 1789 
Tjams? Resolution .Phinimer Fame... 1787 
Telers’ Content. . Frederick leler..... 1703 
Tjama’ Lot.. odJohu dames. 17st 
Jones’ Conclusion «Thoms Tones. 187 


Jacob's Lot... 
John’s Lookout. 
Tis and Outs’... 


eo dacob Vingla ne 
olin Ryans. 
« Richard Potta. 


John Toms’ Luck «John Tome... 1199 
Just as you like Charles Cheney. 17s8 
Jobu's Beginning olin Muckissick 17389 
Jacob's Contilvane _ dacol Staley... 1789 


-.Peter Mantz. 


I have waited long e 


James’ Mistuke... i Christian Bower, 1500 
T don't knew whe ... Lawrence Brengle, 797 
Tf you wan't T will, ..Wm. Ballinger... Via7 
Joliws Friend Abraham Gushong 1797 
Job's Hole.. Jeremiah Gilbert... 1797 
Foxes’ * .. > ef i ge 197 


“ “ 


. Jolin Neff. 
+ Thos. Jones... 
Le...Peter Mantz 
i». Audrew Hearns 

»» Nicholas Holtz . 


Peep 
T want the spring 
Jones’ Conclusion 
T offered them fair. 
Tl see who's the land will be. 
Ivy Plains 
Lil take it 
Ifert’s Risque 
Jncol’s Last Chance.. 
acoli's let well bouuded, 
Jeremiah's Vision 


Jacob Harlangh, & 
wJacob Barrac 
«Jeremiah Steward, 


Jacob's Plains 59... Jacob Barton..... 
John's Frieniship. 41 ...John Harbaugh. 
John's Fancy... . 26 ..John Lockwoll.. 


Karr’e Habitation 
Kemps Lookout... 
Kline's Good Will 
Kuave's Neglect . 
Kline's Old Field, 
Kittoctin Bottom. 
Kemps Conte 
Kovkerly’s Purchase, 
Kemyr's Reqnest..... 
Kiddeman’s Parchaae. 


oo Thos, Karr... 
&..Henry Kemp. 
Geo, A, Kline. 
Joseph Swearing: 
Geo. A. Kline 
Wm. Luckett 
» Chestian Ken 
John Koukerly.. 
| Wi. Stansbury... 
“Wilfred Neale und Bere 
nard O'Neale... at 


it 
M46 


Kemp's Good Luck ....... « Peter Kemp 
Keefer’s Range. + ete . Frederick Keefe q 
Long Trusted... 7 ..Philip Thon. 1791 
Lambert's Purchase ot oseph Stevenson WwW 
Leng Timber 146... Authony Miller 171 
Long Spring. 1788 
Little Bottle... a 17. 
Little Valley. a dae “y 1788 
Lynachborg. 125 “Adan ZFolomn. 1788 
Locust Spring ee: 1 Godtray Leather. Vi87 
Land Gate.. 122. John Tarnely.se... 736 
Long Bottom 54. Michael Trout 1785 
Long Strip. 15_ «Bigger Head 1734 
Lost Kitty... 214. Henry Kemp.. 1786 
Little did 1 think it - 1... Thea. Beatty 178 
Lydia's Nome... 15... John Farrell 1785 


HISTORY OF WESTERN MARYLAND. 


_ Look to it in time... 10 Adam Rawsawn., 
Luck’s all......-.-- 207... William Murdock.. ( 
Long looked for come at last 454 ...Sam1& [guatius Lilley 1797 © 
Leatherman’s Chan 206... Henry Leatherman... 1796 
Lust choice... 222 David Delunghter....... 1796 


Name of Resurveys. 


Luckett'’s merry midnight. 
Part of Locust Neck 


12734... G. Kedderman 
lames Ryan, 


«John Lock... 
.. Bigger Head... : 
. Join Grosenickel_..... 1785 7 
Rep W):) 
+ Qhas, Warfield... 1786 

32 .- James Ogle... 
10814... Robert Israel... 

11 ...Jolin Long. 
» Chas, Angel . 

1 


368... Lawrence O'New fi 
. 562... Ludwi« Harbaugh... 172 


Locust Thicket 
Look Well... i 
Lawrence's Neglect. 
Little Piece... 
Lost ani found 
Land Gate...... 
Loug's Lost Chance. 
Laurel Bank 
Logs and gain.. 
Locust Valley. 
Ludwig's Content. 


15 
come Henry Kemp 


Long Chance..... .. Christian Benner,.,.... 1796 
Langtou's Ruiny Day.. 6 ...Thos, Langton. 

Low's Addition........ 2hy... Joslin Wright 

Lemon's Resurvey 22214... Jacob Lemmon 


Luck..... 
Little Let. 
Long Measure. 
Loss and gain.. 
Lock’s Lookout. 
Level Farm.. 
Little Serap.. 
Lovely Prospect.. 
Low Berney... 
Little Worth 
Longfield... 
Lemmon's lange 


se Thos, Johnson. 
..Pogle Heirs... 

ae Philemon Griffith... 

2na84.. Jacob Englar. 

ji pin Loel 


Geo. Shoup... 
244... Michael Aikart..... 
108g. Christian Kogle.. 
287 ©... Lucas Fleck......... 

162 


Linked togeth 48334... Henry Revd. 


Lambeth. ...... 609 ...Jno and Pat, 

Locust Valley. 384 ...T. Van Swarrington... 1790 _ 
Little did T think Bg. “Thomus Price... 1775 
Long Bottom..... 72 » William House 
Link's Content... 100... Adam Link........ 


Little Pound, 
Laudstool .... 
Long Bottom enlarged 
Little Worth... 
Last Serap.. 


73.. -Lawrence O'Neal 
11... Thomas Price... 
... Henry Nelson... 
Adam Bowman 
John Campbell 
hilip Thomas: 
Peter Shaver. 
George Duttero... 
Jol;...Jozeph Haines..... 
-» 562 
182 oJacol Ridzeley....+. 

34. Samuel 3. Thowas.. 
.. George A, Kline, 

- Sebastinn Myers., 

dno, & Jacob Heffner. 1812 i 

~-Tobias Moore... orn 179T 


Luss recovered. 
Ludwig's Content... 
Leave it #o.,, 
Lust Choice 
Meadow Land.,... 
Myers’ Profit... 
Mountain Lock. 
Mvore’s Policy... 

<¢ Contentment... 
Miller's Delight... 
Mill Place... 


“Adam Miller. 


Madman’s 321 ..Devault Willy: 
Mount Pleasant... 24... Thos. Van Swearingen, 178L 
Markley's Discovery. 14's. Adam Markley cscs 19 
Moore's Delight... 3 tipriies 1791 
Markley’s Discover: 50 ~ ie 1788 
Mount Hope ..... .. 566... [enatius Davie. 1790. 
Meener’s Content.. 269 ,,,Peter Mesner... » 185° 
Mother's Care.. 185 Catharine Ruff. 1780 
Make Haste. 2a7 ... Thomas Beatty. ~ 1185 
Mason's Polly viz 1788 
“ Cree 26014, 1788 — 
Matthew's Taclosure. 1214... Joseph M 1786 
Make the meadow bigg 22¥4...Sose ph Oplesecereseeeccee 18 
Mad George... 1T ~...Peter Mantz. 1785 
Major's Tneloanre 1014... Elias Major 134 
Mount Pleasant... 1281 ~...John Dorsey. 174 
Martin's Delay “BM Martin Hinds... 1798 
Miller's Retreat.. Jacob Miller... , 


Mantz’s Management.. 
Maple Spring. 
Monnt Misery. 
Mad Wife... 
Michael's Tricks. 
Montpelier 
Menfelt’... 
Mason's Fu 
Mount Ploasar 


.. Catharine Thomas. 


Mantzaylvauia 433... Peter Mantz... 
Mountain Fields. 208 ...Jogeph Hill. 
Michel's Neglect. T. ..George Scott 
More than was expected 1414...Norman Bruce. 


More bad than goud.. 


205 
Mount Pleasant... 


« William Honse. Se 
. Richard Richardson... ils y 


Martin’s Neig hibors., 9 ,, Johu Orr... T 
Mistake Discovered . 12 Casper Young. 1787 
Miller's Parchas 121... Peter Miller, 1789 


Melingah..... 


378 HISTORY OF WESTERN MARYLAND. 


Name: of Resurreys. Acres. Party. Date Numes of Resurveys. Acres. Party. Date? 


ee Joseph Talbot, -.. 1786 | Sweet Apple... .. 139 ...Henry Leatherman... 1796 
Boots Mba nhonretag ‘Daniel Rout, ~ 1791 | Saw-mill Place 7 _ Yost Blickonstaff... 
Road in the middle... 4+ John Whitenec 1798 | Sappington’s R 4... F, B. Sappingtou 
i 251 ...{By order of court 187 | Square Bottle.. Jacob Brown... 
179 ..,.Charles Beatty.. 178T | Stevenvon’s Conc harles Stevenso: 
6 ...Wm. Beatty... 1787 | Settled in peace ...... Adam Hoffman... 
...Peter Mantz. 1796 | Shoemakers’ Tricks.. 2547 ee Adam Roughsoug.. 
~... Richard Anchrum abe St. Mary's Valley... ie John Troxell... 
John Creager, 1798 : kegee: eo 00) ae 
1789 | Small expense... ves, S18... Andrew Arnold,. 
1796 | Shingle Timbe 2344.--Williamn Banden: 
17sT | Second Best, ... Peter Kemp....... 
1787 | Sour Apple 
1794 | “ ts 
1749) Shover’s Disap 
1787s Stover’s Good Luc! 
197 ~—s Strong Spring... 
1795 Speculation... 
1773) Short Commons..--.... 
lis6 Shaver’s bud Juck.. 
1794 = Stouder’s Desire. 
794 Speelman’s Cuno 


Rail Trap.... 
Rich meadow land... 
Richard and Elizabeth... 
Roe Buck. 
Resolution, 
Rowser's 
Richard's Delight 
Rum Spring..,..-... 
Rocks unl Timber.. 
Rorky Hills........ 

Resist und be free. 
Right is right... 
Rocky Comfort... 
Ridgeley’s Good Will. 
Rattle Weed Forest. 
Rongh and Smooth. 
Runnymede enlarged, 


oo 
4 ea Leutherman,... 197 


«John Howard.. 
G. Jacob Comber. 
251”... Jacob Coste... 
. of ..Jobn Biggs.. 
30214. Jobn Hobbs... 
i0 ~...Joseph Talbot, 
107. Jacoh Keplinger. 
382024.. Dr, Upton Svote. 


41g... Elias Delaslmeet... 


fate Shoup... 


312... Joseph Wood... 


Ripley’s Safexuard 78 ,,. Jacob Riple . 1794 Second Purchase. NA 
Bascoon Wialk.. 20... Frederick Weaver 1794 | Stony Point..... .. John Whiteneck.. 
Rabbit Runge. 134... Benjamin Biggs. 1790 | Second Purchese 62 ...Peter Slyder. 


Rose Garden.. 225 Bag oon Johnson, Summer Lill 25 ...Philip Smith. 


The Remainder ...Norman W. Brue Sevond Attemy 11 ...John Thomson, 
Ridgeley’s Loss. . Chiavies Beatty... : Stony Meadow. 20 ...Jacob Voosinge ee 
Hest and explanation. .. Westal) Ridgeley: (pact.) 1753 Small Addition... 5 1%4...Josbua W TIEH wos 
Rodenpeler'e Ramble by Quakers’ } Southgate’s Chance... a =99935.. Wachington 
Tricks and Lost Bottlo.. 244}¢...Philip Rodenpeller 1786 BNC cu ces srsdvonn ven 
Rich Lavoelk. <.cccassses-tos30 218 ...Casper Hive... seesseo. 1790 | Sandy Spring... 14... Willian Deukine.... 
Resurvey of Dear Bought 213) .. Adam Devilbiss....... 1785 | Snow in May “Matob Wurnfelt... 


96... Frederick MelTuer. S80 much saved. 
42... Peter Stille 
fhomas Pej 
tinn Stow 
ry Shaver. 
“Uhrich Stoller... 


4 S qacsb Sherman 


Rocky Hill.......... 
Stilley’s Chance 
Stoall Glade... 
Stowder's Loo! 
Shaver's Rest. 
Stony Hill... 

Sherman's Retrea 


» 1764 Shriner's Content 
(74 | Shoup’s Conclusion 
it Smith's Good Will... 
1786) Spring Garden 
wee 1791 Smith's Lot... 
. 1791 Sheridan’s Runge 


28134... Philip Smith. 
Jovt Rite. 


Stony Land. 60334 ...Peter Kowell..... » 1788 Stony Corner iL, Creager ef at, 
Struusburg 646... Philip Rodenpelier... 783 Stricker's timber lund enlarged... .- Andrew Arnold 
Stony Garden. 8 ...Joseph Blick.. 17#8 . Btuny Point....... ... » Zeph. Waldand. 
Switzerland. Ww - Suriueh Owings. 1788 “better part.. -- Joseph Wells,,.. 


1788 Snipe’s Head....... 
1788 ~=Addition to Lemmon's vineyard. 
1791 Stony Hill...... suai 
791 = Stripe’s Purchase 
1787_—s Six Originals. 
1786 = Seven Origiua! 
Stephen's Parch 
Shady Grove part, 
Sheridan's Range 
Several lots... -.. 
St. Elizabeth part. 
Stony Spring ... 
Shot Proof. 
Spittletield, 
‘Tailors’ Bodkin 
This or none, 
The Gap... 
The 10 tracts. 
The Transylvant 
Timber Hills. 


--Moses Farguhar......... 1796 
eto Winchester... 1796 
13114.. Samuel Singer...,...... oe 1798 
865 ~...Joshua Waddington... 1790 
27744. .George Winter... . 1790 
289... Walter Punderberg..... 

5 Stephen Winchester 
«Daniel Snygart... 
329 Phomus Franklio 
15284. Henry Landes.. 

. Jobo Weller. 
soo Statts,.. 
i VJumnes Wistaian.. 
10. ... Michael Smith. 
wees 4--Jacod Weller. 
... William Goodw, 
Seeeee iiss. -Henry Peakly... 
OR .Peter and John Trl 
lot .. John Connell. 
John Norris. 
.. Joseph Gambay. 
«Henry Heakley. 
» Richard Butler,........ 1787 
..Barthulomew Booth... 1775 
» AW rederick pee 


Stony Ridge. 
Srony Batter 
Salt Trough. 
Stevenson's Garden.. 
Stony Cabin 
Single Delig 
Seek and ye shal 
Stone Cuarry....-.. 
Snider's Content 
Second Chance.. 
Shratler's Beginning, 
Small Ridge .. 
Staley Desire. 
Sink Hole... 
Small Venture.. 
Steel's Good Luck 
Sord Tick Bottom 
Snowy Ridge.......... 
Staley's New Addition 
Samuel's Advice 
Second Addition 
Suyar-Tree Valley. 
Soon Done. 
Stophel's Neglect. 
Sure bind sure find..... 
Shrader's Luck........ 
Shryor’s Dlessing, 


“984. ater Mantz, 

Is ..Fohn Weller 
105... Edward Stevenson. 
11h¢.. Wm, Beckwith.. 
254 ...Matthius Zacharias. 
36... Mary Becraft, ete 
9 ,., Thomas Beatty 
13 ...Jacob Snider.. 


12 ...George Steel. 
6ly...Levy Philips. 
88 ....Andrew Mull 
1271¢...Jucob Staley. 
126 —,..Lazarus Perderbergh.. 

“Land 


127. ...8teplen Winchester... 1798 ‘Tom's Gift 


58 qu Tteney Collman......... 1787 | Turovstile... 

. 14 ... John Vitzpatrick....... 1787 | The Morest of Needwood. 
264 ... Valentine Creager...... 1787 | The mistake is rectified......... 
63 Heury Griffith... 1787 

web ~(By onter of court)...,. 1787 | The Corn Harrow... 


Stony lanis....-+ 12 ...George Cuatand.......... 1702 | Three Partners < .- Charles Beatty. 
Small Exchange. a4 “Joahua Stevenson...... 1792 | The addition to Camberlan¢ elie rp Cumberlidge... 1i6h 
Stony Butter enlarged 167... James Ogle, ete. -- 1792 | The ‘wo Sisters............... i 


243... Daniel Biser... .. 1792 
6 ...Samuel §. Thomaa, 1792 | The Resy Mt, Pleasant... 
$64 ., Benjamin Farquahar.. 1796 Cs Right and good 
196: 55 2 7, 1796 a Mason's Polly... 
380 ,..Christian Koones....... 1786 as Albuugh’s Delight. 
145... Win, Morsell. » 1793 | This isthe way...... 
17 vA _ George Koontz. 1789 | Take all.............. 
.- William Dorsey........ 1793 | The resy on wett work 
m1 . Absalom Hedges (Dab). 1771 ~—s- The end of strife. 
io 3. 8. Thomas. - 1792 The second choice.. 
SL. Patrick's day in the morning. 2A .-L. Brengle. - 1797 The five mill-seate.... 
Six acres gained... 202 ~...Philip Price. . 1795 The rocky mantle-piece..... 
Simon's Delight... 1h... Peter Shover. - 1795 The little field saved... 
Saw-mill assistance... 63 ...John Weller . 179 Tho rigtitsof man. 


Susanna and Esther 
Surveyors Industry... x 17 
Sanmnel's Kindness: 
Suger-Tree Valley 
Second Thonght. 
Shryor’s Blessing. 
Short Meueure... 
Saum's Parchaso.. 
Sweepstukes,.. 
Standing Stone 
Spring Lot ... 


384 oror the State)... 
125... Wm. Avbangh.. 
265 .. Elisha Beall.. 
. 108 ...Chas. Martin. 


155... Philip MeCatthews. 
266 ...Allen Farquhar.. 
3A ke “ 
60... Tobias Butler. 
4... Peter Shaver. 
496... Wm. Duvall, 


Smithton. ifn Chrietian Smith. tee 179% = The third chauce 2014...Thos. James, ete. 
Smithfield ‘ - 1795 The land of perpl 152... Ludwig Leaman. 
Seven bits 8 John Karn.. - 17% = The three Jacobs, 168... Jacob Bowlus 
Shiverdeforge... on . Christian Harbaugh... 1795 The Snipe .....,.... 534... Danie) Arnold.. 
So much saved,..... 2 Salk P. Heffner...... 1800 The hardest soud of.. 413... Jacob Crist... 
Sure bind sure find... 440%¢...lleory Herriug. + 1799 | The Discovery.....00. ++ 186%4...Jacob Sherman... 


374... Peter Mantz ... 
154° »-Hleory Creager. 
447... Benjamin Ogie... 
108 ...Col. Thomas Prive. 
2034... Henry Maynard, 
S05 ...Geu. O. LL, Williams. 
20... Peter Ricker... 


Sweepetakes..... 
Safe bind safe find...... 
Shepherds’ Delight . 
Sprivgfield,......... 
Strawberry Plains 
Selfaiefence, 
Bevenfold, 


1793 | The birthday of ‘American indepon- 
1789 dence........ ¥ 
. 1187 | The Addition 
. 1785 | The bone of contention.. 
« 1787 | The quilting frolic. Las ». Chas. Warfield. 1786 
1789 | The Heater i -Greenbury Hoffa... 1789 
+ 1800 } The barn se sere . Adam Rowsown..,...... 1793 


14... John Brunner... 1799 
12...8tephen Winchester... 1797 
99... Wm. Dickensheets..... 1783 


Names of Resurveys. 


‘The end of trouble., 
e Vucancy....... 
‘The forked stump. 


“the generous offer... 
“The spring........ 


The spider's log. 
The sickly season.......... 
The third addition to New London... 
‘The Narrows.,....+. 


i 16044. John Biggs... 


264 Jacob Toosing...cseeee 
ae 14914. . Joseph Swearingen... 


The Quakers’ bite. 


i The second th 


286. -Ulrick Mesler. 


je widition to Ramsburg Struggle. 
e sund in ¢tone quarry.. 


The eldest kon... 


|The distillery .. 
The obtuse triangle. 
The six brothers... 


26t4...Norman Brice 


The two sisters. 
The blooming mor 
The sheep-bell.... 
The isch niet 


84. Peter Mantz 


’ 184. ‘Zachariah Barnea....... 
23 ~...Buker Johnson, apni 17 


202¢...Jacoh Burton... 
144...Stephen Winchester. 


The last scrap...... 
The standing stone. 
The mill-seat secured, 
The old story over aguin..... .. 
The least said the suonest mended... 287 
The bayberry tree... 
The third porchsse. 
The Jast spot....... 
‘The title is good 
ae Lc springs. 
@ last stopped.. 
The recite a 
The crovked bi 


The poh head... 
The hawk's nest... 
The chestnut-oak ridge. 
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Party. Date. 
Matthias Smith......... 1795 


1792 
1784 


2334...Conrad Tutterer......... 1784 


Peter Kemp... 
Jacob Sherman... 
af -Peter Mantz... 
1 my 


- 1I93 
1798 
1793 
1792 
« 17% 
792 


Andrew Hull. 


caJacob Bergesser.. 
Joshua Gist..... 
ie Joseph Roop... 
101... Wim, Stevens... 
--, Upton Scott... 
.. Samuel eemaets: 


John Cronise.. 
Joseph Wood., 
a seet Snider, Jr, 
.Jobn Machkissick 


«Norman Bruce,., 


“Philip Keller.. 


--Thomes Price,. 
«Peter Mantz. 
Faced Crist... 
.. Michael Temple... 
.. Henry Kemp., 
. John Cronise... 


Jacob Apler... 
“ellenry Motter. 
--Brederick Kemp 


Jobn Geyer et at 
..L. Brengle ... 
aon ee . 
.. Samuel Shoup.. 
Vj. Richard Lawrence... 1793 

«Lodwick Kellsellring, 1793 
jJosep h Wood....... 1787 
Eanward Lloyd ‘and 
Wn. Paca............. 1774 

- John Mverly 
-Jouathan Hh 


+-Dapiol Smith. 
.John Willyard... 
Geo. Zimmerman... 
. Samuel Waters. 

John Flooke... 


. cow m. Crum... 
Jacob Burton. 


“ “ 


‘Daniel Arnold. 


... Andrew Hull... 
4.-Peter Mantz... 
. Anthony Bostan 
.. Valentine Evert. 
«Adam Everty.. 
‘Jacob Champer.. s 
614... Thos. Johnson et al..., 1794 
» Adam Gernant........... 


Peter Kemp... 1794 
.. Bernard Hersberg! 1798 
1g...John Sourg........ 1192 
Geo. Grice 1794 

.- Jacob Riplh 1794 

+ Acel Waters sere 1700 


++ Thos. Beatty... ae 1790 
» Daniel Gaver.. ae 
Conrad Tutterer....... 
«-Michaol Trautman 
+--Wm, Hall...... 
«Henry Kemp.. 
+Moses Farquahar., 
we -8olo, Miller....... 
+--Felter Fleegal,.. 
greene Bruce... 
«John Stevouson, 

.. Joshua Wright... 

Daniel Shryock... 
«Samuel Shoup... 


wines 1789 
1796 
7.1796 


| The good spring... 


Namea of Resurveya, Acres, Party. 


The salt trough’s long enough 246 ...John Weller... 
The secret revealed. 2814...L. Brengle... 
The supply..... say. ~ Christian Smith. 
The saving plan. 116}4...Wm, Bargess.. 
The third time of asl . 640... Chas. Kline. 
‘The four friends... «115 ...Adam Link,, 
The near neighbor 48 tdacob Cris 
The three Jacobs., . 168 Jacob Bowlus,, 
‘The four partners... - 16 ...Joseph Stale: 
The last of the two made bigger. 223 ..Joho Mackissick 
The top of the Blue Ridge..... » 45 .Joseph Myers. 
The treut...ceissccs ne : Ba5)Z. “Wim. Potts... 
The amicable swap..... } 186 ...Samue) Show 
The mountaineer’s 0 ses 1307 ...Thomas Beatty 
The hammer... ee + I1_...James Beutty.. 
The tailor's mistake... 4%4...George Winter, 
The trouble’s approaching neg Ma Johin Thompson. 
The world’s wonder... 594... Joshua Gist ef al... 
The finishing stroke 632... Thomas Beatty 
The long race +» Michael Knife. 
The range about the three miserable 

«Yost Blinkenstaffer... 


WERODG isi iree\ecrceases esee LOTS 
The case of necessity. «John Devilbess 
12 Daniel Gaver 


Jacob Burton... 
« “ 


The first and second 
The Koontz’s purchase. 
The nest ege.. 


» Basil Wood et al. 
1514. .Goarge Winter. 
- 148... Henry Baker.. 
. 809 ...Christian Koon. . 
124. -Thomas Beatty. 

614.. Jacob Sherman 


Trouble enough. 
Timber plenty... 
Taken in time 
Timber lot..... 
Tronblesome job, 
Thia or none,. 
Timber Ridge 
Thomas’ Profit... 
Toms’ Safeguard. 
Tome’ Farewell. 
‘Timber Valley... 
Take what's left. 
That or none.. 
Three-aere lot. 


“*". Joshua Howard... 
S$. 8. Thomas... 
--John Toms, . 
ret 
.--Conrad Mangir 
..John Harbaugh .. 


"47% James McDaniel. 
3 ...Daniel Lister... 


Triangle... 14,..8. 8. Thomas... 
Turkey Hill 113. Jacob Linopaugh 
‘Trail’s Jannt.. 62 —...Michael Monser., 


Tf. «Nathan Trail... 
39)4. ‘Jacob Fulwiler. 
= -Henry Callman. 
60 «S$. C. Shoup... 
i TZ. Upton Sheredine 
. 259 ...Andrew Hearsman 
ween ~ William Ballinger. 
. 103 ...Christian Smith... 
3 49314... Christiana Smith 
Trouble enough 492... Thomas Whitton. 
Thereabouts...... Join Creager... 


Touch and go. 
Turkey Ramble.. 
Turkey Fovt.. 
Timbertand.,..... 
Tradesmon's Garden 
Three tracts all together 
That is the last..... 

Timber Plenty.. 

re « 


‘Try it again Thomas Johnsc 
Town Trac Thomas Beatty. 
Tanner's Pu 
Unexpected 
Union........ «James Johnson 


Umstead's Inheritance . 26014...Nicholas Umstea 
Under heaven..... weave 534... Brengle... 
Usher's Freehold.. * 119°... Thomas Usher. 
Unity... TBA. -Philip Engler. 
217 ...Paul Wolf's exrs 


i4...L. Brengle.., 
»» Hugh Jones... 


Ms paicenact. “Valentine Mattel 

xe Good Will «Jacob Valentine, 
Value in time......... ... William Murdoch. 
Venture ... «Paul Wolf's ex'rs. 


.. Van Swearingen... 


Van's Discove 
aa ». Barpit Lingenfelter... 


Venture and luck. 


Virgin’s Delight Part... Thomas Piper...... . 
Value in tine Lge + Williams Murdock. 
War's proclaimed, + baw, O'Neal...... 
Wood's Gain........ 14...Richard Wood 
Wood's Town Land. Joseph Wood. 

Why not.... -Thomas Beatty.. 


me Davidge Warfield.... 
645... William Dorsey, Jr.. 

73 ...George Steel...... - 
200... Melchior Tabler, 


Washeld’s good luck « 
William's beginnin 
What you please .. 
Wel) enough. 
What you plea 
Woodeock head 
Wood's gain.. 
Wet to the skin, 
Water's Gain.. 
West Indies... 
We have got the bi 
Wet to the skin 
Whiteneck's Alley... 1432. ‘John Whiteneck 
Wood's mill-land.. 2s “oe cee oe 
i rida: on ~Adam Fishe' 
ey ee «Thomas Beatty. 


. Peter Barmer, 
« V. Lingenfelter. 
» Norman Brace... 


ne William Ballenger.... 
6 Francis Ward... +... 


Ward's Palace..... 
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Date. 
1787 
1is7 
Vis7 
1787 


Party. 
..Jacob Warman 
Jolin Cockey 
Yost Blicken 
William Reuner. 
Legh Master, 
Veter Mantz. 
Samuel Wils 
Thomas Beatty 
Richard Winch: 
John Harbaugh, 
Joseph Roop. 
George Markell, 
Vhitemon Grifit 


Names of Resurveys. 


Warman 's Content... 
White tale Hills 


" 

Worth the taking. 
Worth something, . 
Woll Ringe ccs 
Wreulrow’s Diseovery 
Wide Brake eeere : 
Wayrimai’s Retreat 
Well seenred ...... 
Willinu is never at ‘pome 
Wo could nut agree . 
Worth the taking... 
Wet work resurveyed 
Weatpliatia, 2. 0 
Wel enongh. 


Jacob Harlow 
Wn. Ballinger. 
Geu. Weaver 
(By conrt), 
Legh Must 
Wao. Shikn 
John Clarke .. 
Oheis'r Kidder 


Willinw'’s Tutention. 
White Chale Dil. 
Warfiel's lot. 
Wiwetiand 
Wayanen’s t 
Walt’ Dew 
White Custh 
Weinpinny Till. 


4 Alex, Warfield 
Baker Johuson 
W. &. Marsh 
Norman Bru 
Guy Elder .... 
Philip Hungleve 

(pRt,) 
25... Philip Vin 
.duines Marshall, 
.Fevnecis Hotman. 
22... Henry Whitnoe 
EARS 
ao... Albert Fleurey.. . 
..Jdoseph Blickiustatf..... 
Peter Yuuug..... 
.. Elizubeth Boardley. 


Walhisell eschieuted 
Wer Work... 
Wells’ Dnventé 
Whisky-Bottle 
Yosts Narrow 

“Claim... 


u * ep 


Young's Purchase 
Fiebre bat cccerree 


CHAPTER XX. 
THE BENCH AND BAR. 


Its Professional Standing—The Early Leading Lawyers—The 
Courts — Martin, Pinkney, aud MeMabon — Biographical 
Sketches, 


Tue bar of Maryland has long been distinguished 
for its learving, its probity, and the lofty professional 
standard it has maintained. It has been equally re- 
nowned for the prominenee of its leaders, who have 
conjoined in a marked degree knowledye of the law, 
familiarity with the statutes, and acquaintance with 
the rules of practice and pleading to signal powers 
and vraces of oratory, no less than it dominates the 
jury, and makes the court wish, like Ulysses, to be 
Colony and State, the Maryland 
bar can point to an unbroken succession of these con- 


tied to the mast. 


spicuous leaders from the earliest periods down to our 
own very day. Kach gem in that galaxy is a 
bright particular star, yet so closely do they succeed 
one another that there seems no interval between. 
The Bordleys, Dulanys, Jeuningses, Tilghmans, and 
Cirrolls of the earlier periods are followed in unbroken 
order by the Chases and Johnsons of the Revolu- 


tionary age, to whom Martin and Pinkney are rather 


1792 | 


younger brothers than children. When Wirt, Har- 
per, Winder, and others of that “ old school” fell into 
the “sere and yellow leaf” the mantle was not dropped 
before it was caught by the brilliant circle in the 
centre of which MeMahon, Nelson, and Schley, of 
Western Maryland, shone brightest, nor can these be 
said to have left a vacuum so long as we have Wallis, 
Steele, Alvey, Ritchie, Walsh, Darby, Douglas, Syes- 
ter, Urner, Roberts, the Schleys, and their associates, 

The bar of Maryland has not lost any of its old- 
time brillianey. It is still distinguished for its elo- 
quence, its integrity, and for its solid learning as of 
yore. But these qualities are not so conspicuous now 
as their singularity made them in the period from 
1750 to 1820, when, for two generations, the lawyers 
of Maryland were almost without peers in their pro- 
fession upon this continent. Massachusetts and Vir- 
ginia were rivals, but not superiors, if even equals. 
In that period Annapolis, and afterwards Baltimore 
and Frederick, were centres of legal rivalry such as 
are seldom seen. A style of oratory, ornate and ele- 
gant, yet precise, correct, and elaborated upon the 
best models of pure English, furnished the fitting 
capstone to a solidly-built column of carefully-studied — 
principle and precedent; the judges were worthy of 


the barristers who pleaded before them, and neither 
judges nor barristers were content unless they seemed 
at least to measure themselves with the most con- 
spicuous lights of Westminster Hall and the great 
English circuits. During this period, indeed, our 
bar prided itself upon closely following English models, 
It claimed to have its Erskines and its Mansfields, its 
Scarlets and its Broughams ; it followed most rigidly 
the precedents of old English law and the practices of 
the English courts, and certainly refreshed itself more 
frequently with English methods and English studies 
than the bars of either Massachusetts or Virginia. 
The courts of these States were provincial, the one 
from necessity, the other from a certain lordly and 
aristocratic indifference which regarded Williamsburg 
as good enough for the men who followed legal pur- 
suits in Virginia, as the cream of the tobacco noblesse 
did not. But estates were not so large in Maryland, 
while, on the other hand, the rewards of the law as a 
profession were much more tempting in our State 
than in Virginia. It paid for the younger sons of a 
family to pursue the law in Maryland, and the com- 
petition was so keen that it paid the fathers of those 
younger sons to give them a good legal education in 
the London Inns of Court. Hence a surprisingly 
large number of our young lawyers, during the colo- 
_ nial period, studied their profession in the Temple 
and Lincoln's and Gray's Inns. The Bordleys, the 
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Dulanys, the Taskers, the Cuarrolls, the Tilghmans, 
the Jenningses, the Pacas, and Bennetts, and Helms- 


leys were all represented, at one time or another, in | 


those classic walks. After the Revolutionary war 
these fashions were not resumed; yet Pinkney went 
twice to London to defend and secure American in- 
terests, and it was proudly believed by those who 


knew him best that he had found no rival there with | 


whom he feared to cope. 

There must have been sufficient causes for this ex- 
ceptional brilliancy of the early Maryland bar, nor 
are these causes far to seek, They are the same as 
those which subsequently gave their great eminence 
to the bars of Kentucky and some other Western 
States,—the certainty of handsome emoluments and 
the existence of much litigation. It was the confu- 


sion of titles and the multiplicity of claims to the - 


rich lands of Kentucky which involved that whole 
State in lawsuits and feuds after its first settlement, 
and afforded, in both the criminal and the equity 
sides of the courts, such an opportunity as is rarely 
offered for the profitable exercise of legal talents and 
legal skill. The same causes are now at work to give 
peculiar brillianey to the bar of Texas. In Mary- 
Jand, when the colony was settling, while the lands 
were being cleared, the Indians pushed back, and all 


society was seething with the hand-to-hand struggle | 


between Protestant and Catholic, Puritan and Cava- 
lier, there were practically no lawyers, the courts 
Were mere justices’ courts and, later, vestry courts, 
and the bench—outside, at least, of St. Mary’s, if we 
may trust the author of the “ Sot-Weed Factor’—was 
boorish and ignorant if not venal. But there came a 
swift change with the settlement of the provincial 
government at Annapolis, the clearing of the “back- 


woods,” the large importation of labor, both white | 


and colored, and the general growth of the colony in 
wealth and importance. Three or four elements are 
noticeable right here as concerting together for the 
rapid development of an able and brilliant bar. The 
rapidly-increasing forces of labor could only be prof- 
itably employed by a correspondingly rapid opening 
up of new lands, and of these there was great variety 
of choice. The old planters rested contented upon 
their inherited estates, but their overseers and factors, 
busy, pushing, isnorant men, took negroes and con- 
victs to the newer settlements, worked them for all 
they were worth, grew rapidly rich, and were corre- 
spondingly arrogant and litigious. When they came 
to Annapolis they had money to spend and lawsuits 
to adjust, in respect to both of which they found 
plenty of young lawyers to accommodate them. 


Every lease or sale of land made by the provincial 
25 


government implied an addition to the income of the 
Lord Proprietary, and quick sales and hasty surveys 
necessarily involved the validity of many a title. 
Besides this, the proprietary government, claiming 
and exercising extraordinary powers, felt constrained 
to maintain its pretensions by extraordinary means. 
It was the fountain of patronage for both State and 
Church, and it made this patronage profitable. There 
were many offices, and all these were in the gift of 
the Lord Proprietary, or his deputy at Annapolis. 
Surveyorships, advowsons, parishes, clerkships, to- 
bacco-inspectorships, collectorships of rents and taxes, 
sheriffalties, coronerships,—all were appointed from 
Annapolis. A sheriffalty in that time was a plum 
indeed, and the prothonotary of a county might grow 
rich on the fees of office in ten years. 

Besides these there were militia commands, com- 
mands in the wood rangers, and a very great variety 
of other patronage, paid for from the fees of office. 
Any young scion of a good family who studied law, 
came to Annapolis, and showed his loyalty to the 
existing government, winking at its abuses and court- 
ing its leading spirits, might be sure of securing an 
office such as would yield him a good support. If it 
were necessary he could be made a pluralist. John 
Coode, miserable rebel agitator and atheist as he was, 
held commissions militant, civil, and apostolic at once, 
—he was in holy orders, he was collector of customs, 
and he was colonel of county militia. Rev. Bennett 
Allen, controversialist, brawler, duelist, murderer, 
and sot, was incumbent of St. Ann’s parish, in Anne 
Arundel, and the best parish in Frederick County. 
Tn 1770, among other fees and salaries, Governor 
Sharpe was paid, besides his salary of £1000 as Gov- 
ernor, £226 as surveyor-general, and an unstated 
amount as chancellor, Benjamin Tasker was presi- 
dent of Council, member of Upper House, and joint 
commissary, his pay in the latter position amounting 
to £483. Benjamin Tasker, Jr., was councilor, mem- 
ber of Upper House, and naval officer, the fees of the 
latter office being £318. Edmund Jennings was 
councilor, member of Upper House, and secretary 
for county clerks, register in chancery, clerk of pro- 
vincial court, and notary public, his six offices yielding 
him £1307. George Steuart was judge of the land 
office and commissioner of the land office, receiving 
£517 salary. Daniel Dulany, to the practice at An- 
napolis courts, added the place of joint commissary, 
with £483 salary. 


1 As early as 1689 one of the alleged grounds for Coode’s 
rebellion was excessive fees of office and extortionate tolls, 
against which no remedy can be found, “ the officers themselves 
that are partyes and culpable, being Judges.” 
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These various causes soon built up a strong legal 
cirele at Annapolis, In 1710, when Daniel Dulany 
the elder came to the bar, then fresh from England, 
there were but few lawyers, and these chiefly pro- 


vincial born and educated at the provincial court. | 


Among these, Dulany, Stephen Bordley, and the 
father of Edmund Jennings were the chief. In 1771 
the bar of Annapolis was illustrious for its great 
lawyers and the great number of lesser lights revolv- 
ing about them. They made a society of their own, 
witty, ingenious, dissipated. They fought, gambled, 
dissipated, had their clubs, wrote for the newspapers, 
patronized the theatres, the ‘cock-pit, and the race- 
course, and all the province paid toll to them. They 
rode the circuits to some extent, going to Marlboro’, 
Joppa, Frederick, Chestertown, and Easton; but 
Annapolis was their home and the fountain of their 
business. Here was Daniel Dulany the younger, of 
whom Pinkney, who only saw him in the evening 
twilight of his greatness, said that “ even among such 
men as Fox, Pitt, and Sheridan he had not found his 
superiors,” and of whom McMahon said, ‘ For many 
years before the downfall of the proprietary govern- 
ment he stood confessedly without a rival in this 
country as a lawyer, a scholar, and an orator.” He 
was regarded as “an oracle of the law.’ Here was 
John Beale Bordley, just retiring from the Governor's 
Council and the emoluments of office in Baltimore 
County to become the Cincinnatus of the Eastern 
Shore. Here was Samuel Chase, first and one of the 
greatest of our patriots, whose energies “ quickened 
all that he touched, and whose abilities illustrated all 
that he examined.” ? 

“What he felt he expressed,” says the lawyer 
historian of Maryland, “and what he expressed came 
stamped with all the vigor of his mind and the un- 
compromising energy of his character; if his manuer 
was a fault it leaned to virtue's side. It is not for 
my feeble pen to portray his virtues and abilities, 
they are registered in the nation's history, and there 
is no true American to whom his name, recorded on 
the imperishable roll of American independence, does 
not bring back the grateful recollection of his services. 
He was a son of Maryland, aud when will she have 
his like again ?” 
rollton, fresh from his law studies in the Temple, 
eager and able to challenge Daniel Dulany's masterly 
pen in a pamphlet controversy about American rights 
and American liberty,—the wealthiest citizen in the 
province, and the most keen to stake his fortune for 
independence and sacred honor, and * to win or lose 
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Here was Charles Carroll of Car- | 
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it all.’ Here was ‘“ Barrister’ Carroll, another law 
student of the Temple, another leader of public opin- 
ion, another patriot, whose able pen may be traced in 
many of our tersest and most effective State papers of 
the Revolutionary period. 

The courts at that time were but little altered from 
the provineial, or, in other words, the old English 
model. They were much more formal and precise 
than now, more stern in rule, more rigid as to prece- 
dent, more complicated in practice. They were, in 
fact, overloaded with formalisms, and the official docu- 
mentary language was but little removed from an ut- 
terly barbarous jargon. The business of the courts 
Was apportioned into more numerous, minuter, and 
sharper divisions, and the predominant rule, which 
is now simplicity, tended in those days constantly 
towards over-refinement. Chancery was then by no 
means 2 name, but the labyrinthine way by which 
alone most men could reach after lon& wanderings the 
adytum of equity as to property and goods, estates, 
and hereditaments. The chancellor was the most im- 
portant judge in the State, and was paid the highest 
salary. There was the Court of Appeals, which had 


then but minor jurisdiction, the Admiralty Court, 


superseded by the United States District Court after 
the adoption of the Federal Constitution, and the 
chief judge and his associates of the General Court, 
These, after their appellate business at Annapolis was 
concluded, used to separate and preside over the Oyer 
and Terminer terms of the County Courts. In 1777 
the chancellor's salary was £650 (in Maryland eur- 
rency ), the chief judge of the General Court got £600, 
and his two associates £500 each; the five judges of 
the Court of Appeals received £200 each, and the 
judge of the Admiralty Court was paid £250, This 
pay does not seem large, but it sufficed to secure for 
the bench some of the best lawyers in the State, 
They were appointed by the Governor for life, they 
did not have to court the popular favor, they were as 
good, if not better, lawyers than the barristers who 
pleaded and the attorneys who practiced before them, 
and they kept up a dignified presence and attitude 
which would appear astonishingly severe at the present 
day. The wig was not part of the judge’s costume, 
but the gown was until quite a late period, and there 
Was a certain state about the courts which must have 
admirably upheld what it was meant to enforce, the 
dignity and elevation of the judiciary. This was well 
conceived for a bench which had such unlimited 
power over the persons as well as estates of the citi- 
zens, which could retain property in chancery for 
unlimited intervals, could imprison for debt while 
life lasted, which could pillory, or brand, or whip, 
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or hang in chains and gibbet for offenses which to-day 
searcely cause a year or two's imprisonment. It must 
not be inferred from this, however, that these severe 
punishments were very often imposed in Western 
Maryland during the later colonial days and the early 
State history of Maryland. 

The bench held to its dignity as severely as it held 
to its ancient forms and complicated and involved 
terminology. The lawyers were kept in order by 
a rigid construction of the contempt rules, and the 
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judges also sought to apply these rules as rigidly to 


the press. In fact, for many years the courts, in Fred- 
erick, Baltimore, and Annapolis, attempted to control 


the relations between the press and the public, so far | 


as their sessions were concerned, much more according 
to the precepts of Lord Thurlow than in obedience 
to the suggestions of common sense in a free and 
enlightened country, and collisions between the two 
powers were consequently quite frequent, the courts 
seeking to maintain themselves upon a very high 
plane of constructive dignity, the papers resolute to 
give the people the news as promptly and fully as 
possible, with such editorial comments as they thought 
necessary to make. 

The courts had not so many officers as they now 
have, but the officers were worthy of much more con- 
sideration, and were consequently supplied from a 
better class of materials. The prothonotary, after- 
wards clerk, held office for life, as did also the regis- 
ter of wills, and both were paid in fees. These officers 
were appointed. The sheriff, who had great power, 
was appointed under the provincial government, but 
elected under the State government. He also received 
his pay in fees, and the position was as lucrative as it 
was influential and responsible. Under the colonial 
government the sheriff was tax and tithe collector, 
and his influence upon and intercourse with the people 
must have been extensive to a very unusual degree. 
Down to quite a recent period the sheriffs of the coun- 
ties were selected from among persons of the first con- 
sequence, and their criminal functions were looked 
upon as the least part of their charge. 

Among the members of the Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1777 was Luther Martin, representing 
Harford County. The constitution then matured 
provided for an attorney-general of the State, and 
after Thomas Jennings, James Tilghman, and Benja- 
min Galloway had one after another declined the ap- 
pointment, thought to be particularly perilous in a 
time of war, in which the party which might chance 
to lose would be treated as rebels, Governor Johnson 
tendered the post to Mr. Martin, who accepted it Feb. 
11, 1778, and performed the duties of the office until 


{ 


| . . . 
boring indefatigably. 


December, 1805, when he resigned, and was succeeded 
by William Pinkney. From 1778 until the reorgan- 
ization of the Court of Appeals in 1805 the judges 
of the court were Benjamin Rumsey, chief judge; 
Benjamin Mackall, Thomas Jones, Solomon Wright, 
and James Murray. Judge Wright dying in 1801, 
Littleton Dennis succeeded him, and Richard Potts 
was the same year appointed to fill the vacancy caused 
by Judge Murray's death, 

The world never produced a better lawyer than the 
great legal genius, Luther Martin, whose knowledge 
was as broad as his judg- 
ment was unerring, who had 
so many of the solid parts of 
the law at his command 
that he could afford to ne- 
glect the graces in his 
pleadings. Unlike Patrick 
Henry, who trusted to elo- 
quence and genius to carry 
him through, Martin was 
all his life a student. They 
lower themselves who think 
of this man as a simple case 
lawyer, earning fees in order that he might besot him- 
self with brandy. He was a profound student, and a 
student of principles. At Princeton College, in ad- 
dition to the studies necessary to give him the highest 
honors in a class of thirty-five, Martin took a course of 
French and Hebrew. His parents were poor, but he 
said that in giving him a liberal education they had 
endowed him with “a patrimony for which my heart 
beats towards them with a more grateful remembrance 
than had they bestowed upon me the gold of Peru or 
the gems of Goleonda.” Luther Martin was born in 
New Brunswick, N.J., in 1744; he was graduated in 
1762, and immediately set out to this State in search 
of a school, securing one at Queenstown, Queen 
Anne's Co., under the patronage of Edward Tilgh- 
man. While teaching school he studied law, bor- 
rowing books from Judge Solomon Wright, and la- 
He was often arrested for debt, 
even at that early day, but his studies were never ar- 
rested. ‘I am not even yet,” he said long after this 
period, “I was not then, nor have I ever been, 
an economist of anything but time.’ Even while 
walking on the street he would be seen reading 
some volume or document lest a moment should be 
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wasted. 

Martin was admitted to the Virginia bar in 1771, 
began to practice in 1772, removed to Accomac, and 
thence to Somerset, in Maryland, where his practice 
was soon worth one thousand pounds per annum. 
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In his first term in a criminal court, of thirty cases 
he had, twenty-nine resulted in acquittal. He took 
an active and ardent part in the struggle for American 
independence, was member of the Maryland Consti- 
tutional Convention, and the only leading lawyer who 
dared accept the office of attorney-general. ‘Tories 
were abundant in Somerset County at that time, and 
Martin prosecuted them and confiscated their goods 
with an unsparing vigor, and with such an intimate 
knowledge of the law that none escaped. 
like Chase, was an ardent Federalist politician. He 
defended Chase when impeached, and his defense of 
Burr in his trial for treason is not only one of the causes 
célebre of the Uniced States, but secured for Martin the 
active, life-long g gratitude of the most heartless man the 
country ever produced. This great man died paralytic, 
imbecile, in penury, a pensioner. Yet the Maryland 
bar had such a sense of his greatness and of his broad 
contributions to legal science, and their obligations to 
him on that account, that they willingly consented to 
pay an annual license tax for his maintenance, and 
procured an act of the Legislature legalizing the as- 
sessment and collection of the tax, a case probably 
without precedent in professional history. Martin 
stands out among lawyers for presenting the sound 
sense of the law without trick or ornament, in beauty 
unadorned. His knowledge was always broader than 
his case; his mind seemed to grasp, co-ordinate, and 
classify the principles of the law as if it were one of 
the exact sciences, and his professional accuracy was 
so generally acknowledged that his mere opinion was 
considered law, and is still deemed sound authority 
before any of our tribunals. 

It is commonly said that when William Pinkney 
returned from Burope (where he had been serving as 
commissioner under the Jay treaty), in the full flush 
of his extraordinary powers, and with his eloquence 
pruned and chastened down to the tone of English 
models, Martin’s great position at the bar fell away. 
But when Pinkney came back Martin, who was twenty 
years his senior, had already seen his best days, 
and these two were never rivals, nor can they well 
be compared together. Their 
tirely different, Martin's cases and his arguments on 
them grew out of his knowledge of the law, as the 
tree springs from the soil; but Pinkney built up his 
cases as the architect, with magic design and exact 
eye and selection of faultless material, builds a Stras- 
burg cathedral or an Alhambra. ‘The art is wonder- 
ful, supernatural if you will, but it is art neverthe- 
less. 

William Pinkney, this magic mechanician, was 
born at Annapolis, March 17, 1764, had a private 


Martin, | 


methods were en- | 


tutor in classies, began to study medicine, finally 
studied law with Samuel Chase, and came to the bar 
in 1786. He held some legis- 
lative offices, and practiced 
his profession successfully 
until 1796, when he went to 
England on the Jay treaty 
claims commission. and also 
to reclaim Maryland's Bank 
of England stock from chan- 
eery. Mr. Pinkney removed 
to Baltimorein 1806. He was 
attorney-general of Mary-. 
land and of the United 
States, State senator, mem- 
ber of Congress, minister to Russia, and United States 
senator, dying in 1822, in the height of his fame. He 
was the most brilliant lawyer the State ever produced, 
but not so sound nor so solid as Martin. Vain, chary 
of his reputation, he never went into a case without 
the most careful and elaborate preparation. He did 
not wish to appear so, but was the most laborious of 
men, studying each theme like an actor preparing his 
part. He knew the law deeply, but only regarded it 
as his instrament. He was philosophical and poeti- 
cal in the same way, so that he might fill out and 
round up his nosegay; yet so consummate was this 
great actor's art—on the country’s broadest stage, 
moreover—that his hearers thought him the most 
perfect of orators, and said that he conjoined to 
Burke's turbid thought and tropical rhetoric the 
chaste sentiment of Canning, the sonorous declama- 
tion of Pitt, the vivid fancy of Sheridan, Fox’s ardor 
and passion, and Erskine’s rapid but eloquent flow. 
Why not? William Pinkney was the aptest pupil 
that ever lived, and during his nine years in England 
he was at school to all these masters. The traditions 
of his triumphs, however, are something wonderful, 
and show him to have been a man of extraordinary 
force and versatility. These triumphs, however, 
were always the personal victories of Mr. Pinkney, 
and only legend tells of them, while the victories of 
Martin were the victories of the law, and its applica- 
tions such that the courts even to this day respond to 
their influence. The distinction is as great as that 
between the appearance and manner of the two men, 
—Martin, awkward, matter-of fact, slovenly in speech 
and dress, a great snuff-taker, and often using his 
sleeve in lieu of a handkerchief, sometimes hardly 
sober enough to appear in court, yet never losing or 
tangling the thread of his argument ;! Pinkney, with 
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1 Ta his latter days Martin could not plead unless under the 
influence of stimulants, and the story is familiar of the case 
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the airs of a petit maitre, coming into court gloved 
and dressed in the height of fashion, or hurrying in, 
booted and spurred, as if he had only remembered the 
case at the last moment, making good play with his 
handkerchief and his pinch of snuff &@ la marquise, 
always the actor, affected even to himself and his 
own thoughts, yet always fortified at every point in | 
regard to his own case, terribly in earnest to win it, 
and terribly determined to let no rival eclipse him in 
the argument. 

If to these names we add those of Roger Brooke 
Taney, the late chief justice of the United States, 
and William Wirt, whose lives, public property, do 
not need to be recited here, it will be admitted that 
the early bar of Maryland deserves all and more than 
the encomiums that have been bestowed upon it. 
Taney, though he lived down to our own times, was 
the contemporary of Harper 
and Winder, of Pinkney and 
Martin. He was attorney- 
general of Maryland, and at 
the head of the profession 
in the city and State, when 
Andrew Jackson took him 
and in rapid succession made 
him Attorney-General of the 
United States, Secretary of 
the Treasury, and chief jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court. 
Aman of the purest char- | 
acter, the loftiest principles, the calmest judgment, the 
most unblenching courage, his spotless life and record 
were proof against the foulest breath of calumny and 
the most frantic convulsions of cant. He served his 
State and his country well, and rests peacefully in his 
honored grave. 

Around these giants in law gathered many men 
who but for comparison with them would have shown 
themselves to be far above the ordinary stature. Of 
these it is only possible to mention the names of | 
Thomas Beale Dorsey, William Frick, John Purviance, | 
Nicholas Brice, Elias Glenn, and Alexander Nesbet, 
all of whom ascended the bench; Joseph Hopper 
Nicholson, of the old Eastern Shore family of that 
name, who was chief judge of the Baltimore County 
cireuit, and afterwards (in 1805) was appointed to 
the Court of Appeals; William Ward, Theodorick 
Bland, who became chancellor; Zebulon Hollings- | 
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where his client made his fee contingent upon Martin's keeping 
his promise not to drink. He stammered, stumbled, broke 
down, and at lost, sending for a pint of brandy and a loaf of | 
bread, ate the requisite stimulant with his bread soaked in it, 
and won his cnse. 


worth, Stevenson Archer, also chief judge of Balti- 
more County circuit; John Kilty, David Hoffman, 


| the author; William Gwynn, editor of the Federal 


Gazette, and prince of the Delphian Club, ete. Jona- 
than Meredith, a contemporary of all these, lived 
right down into our own times, and deserves the title 
which was accorded him of “the Nestor of the bar.” 

And meantime the students of all these elders were 
coming forward to restore for a second time the golden 
age, the Saturnia regna, of the Baltimore and West- 
ern Maryland bar. A good focal point from which to 
glance at these would be the date of the amended 
constitution of 1838, when the Governors of the State 
were first elected by the people. By that time there 
had been a general reaction against the State’s policy 
of internal improvements, which had involved the 
community in overwhelming debt. The protest of the 
“glorious nineteen” had succeeded in arousing the 
people to a consciousness that the State government 
was degenerating into a mere rotten borough system, 
and the general sentiment was being effectually “ de- 
mocratized,'’ so to speak. This had its decided influ- 
ence upon the temper and character of the bar, and 
though the incoming leaders were still Whigs, they 
were Whigs of a very different stamp from the semi- 
Federalists of the Harper school. Fogyism was de- 
parting, like silk stockings and hair powder, and the 
railroad spirit had already made its distinct and ree 
ognizable impress upon society. 

Kasily first and foremost of the new school, legiti- 
mate and worthy successor of Martin and Pinkney, 
Winder and Harper, stands the towering form of 
John Van Lear MeMahon. Born at Cumberland in 
1800, taking first honors at Princeton when only 
seventeen years old, and coming to the bar at nine- 
teen, Mr. McMahon was as distinctly a nineteenth 
century man as Messrs. Harper and Carroll were of 
the eighteenth. His immediate success at the bar did 
not prevent him from plunging at once into politics, 
and in his second term in the House of Delegates he 
became the recognized leader of that body, taking a 
memorable stand in favor of granting equality of civil 
rights to the Hebrews. In 1826 he removed to Balti- 
more to live, was twice again elected to the Legislature 
as a Jackson Democrat, and declined a nomination to 
Congress, It was rather a personal issue with the 
Jackson party than a change of principles which made 
MeMahon turn Whig; his Cumberland birth, educa- 
tion, and associates inclined him to favor internal im- 


| provements from the first, and this he did in a mas- 


terful way, not only by his eloquent voice, but by his 
equally effective pen, in pamphlets, memorials, reports, 
and in bills and charters which embodied and vivified 
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the spirit of the institutions he aided in creating. He 
drew the charter of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 
the first incorporating act 
of the kind ever prepared 


model for all that have sue- 
ceeded it. This fragment 
of Maryland history, which 
is one of the monuments to 
Mr. MeMahon's memory, 
has caused the best judg- 
ments to regret that he did 
not devote himself entirely 
to literary pursuits, for it is 
in this field that his broad 
and philosophical mind seemed to exercise itself’ most 
freely. Ile was a man of towering genius, the equal 
of any political speakers, a lawyer profound, astute, 
full of resources, and knowing at once the authority, 
the precedent, the principle, and the “right reason” 
of every point he made, He was an insatiate reader, 
and a teacher of such winning powers that those who 
listened to him were never conscious of the lapse of 
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in this country, and the | 


language, closeness of logic, and concentration of 
| thought T have ever seen Mr. Nelson much, if at all, 
excelled.” John Nelson was born in Frederick, Md., 
in 1790; he was elected to Congress when only 
twenty-five years old; appointed minister to Naples 
by Andrew Jackson, and made Attorney-General by 
John Tyler. In the latter position he succeeded the 
brilliant Hugh Swinton Legare, of South Carolina, 
but did not suffer in the least by the comparison. He 
died in Baltimore in 1860, after a severe fit of the 
gout. 

It is natural when we speak of McMahon and 
Nelson for the thought to revert to Reverdy John- 
son. This sturdy oak of 
the law was the senior 
of the great triumvirate, 
in some respects like- 
wise the greatest of the 
three. A man of won- 
derful power, both phys- 
ical and mental, com- 
bative, yet subtle, acute, 
yet never wasting time 


time. His oddities and eccentricities were harmless, 
and he was the most charming and fascinating of com- | 
panions. 

John Nelson, one of MeMahon's rivals at the bar, 
though not thought to be a larger aud broader man, 
was by many esteemed to be a better lawyer than even 
that eloquent pleader, who boasted that he never lost 
a case. Mr. Nelson was a most aceomplished and 
able barrister; he was a skillful and astute diploma- 
tist, and a man all of whose varied parts were rounded 
up into perfection by close and exhaustive study, by 
acute analysis and a power of conjoined comprehen- 
sion and apprehension such as is vouchsafed to but 
few men. He was a genial, kindly, warm-hearted, 
thoroughly well-balanced man. His natural endow- 
ments were great, his intellect was luminous and vig- 
orous, and he regarded law as a science, the most in- 
tricate problems of which it was his province, his 
privilege, and his delight to master and unravel, In 
the didactic parts of his profession, before the court 
and before a jury, his reasoning was close and ex- 
haustive, his logic masterly, but this did not preclude 
him from the exercise of a genuine eloquence that | 
was pleasing without being florid, and persuasive with- 
out vehemence, The late Reverdy Johnson, in speak- 
ing of Mr. Nelson's powers, said, ‘I have heard more 
eloquence, more brilliant imagery, more power of 
amplification, and more affluence of learning, but I 
do not think that in force of analysis, clearness of 
arrangement, perspicuity of statement, simplicity of 


on hair-splitting, Mr. 
Johnson’s scope and 
range were remarkable, 
He could talk to a jury of plain farmers in a simple 
diction of which they understood every word (or 
thought they did), and so make them have perfect 
faith in a new medical theory of “ moral insanity,” 
invented by him for the nonce and enforced by precept 
and example. He knew—none better than he—how 
to address the venerable judges of the Supreme Court 
so as to win their approbation while securing their 
attention, and giving them the pleasing sense of relief 
from the deluge of verbiage perpetually rising around 
and threatening to overwhelm them. He was the 
readiest of debaters in the Senate, where his profound 
grasp of constitutional subjects kept him ready armed 
in any emergency. He was skillful, astute, and au 
fait in all the language and terms of diplomacy, never 
losing sight of the main issue of his case, while affect- 
ing, with the politesse of Talleyrand, the indifferent 
attachment of a Walpole to the middle way of com- 
promise, and as an after-dinner speaker he was as 
clear, as genial, as sparkling, and as delightful as a 
draught of old southside Madeira, sunny and golden 
as the rays in which it had ripened, His capacity 
for work and business was almost miraculous. It 
despised the weight of years and the loss of sight, and 
when his last fatal accident befell him, on Feb. 9, 
1876, at Annapolis, his mind and his powers seemed 
to be in their full vigor. Mr. Johnson was bred in 
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the law. The son of Chancellor Johnson the first, 
the brother of Chancellor Johnson the second, he was 
born in Annapolis, May 21, 1796, educated at St. 
John's College, and taught law in his father’s office. 
In 1817 he came to Baltimore to challenge the stal- 
wart elders whose history we have already sketched. 
He never hesitated to throw down the gauntlet to any 
one. His success was immediate and continuous, nor 
did his loss of popularity in consequence of the Bank 
of Maryland troubles affect his standing at the bar. 
He was Attorney-General of the United States in 
1849, United States senator in 1863, minister to Eng- 
land in 1868, and besides these received many other 
important appointments at the hands of his State and 
the Federal government. 

The last of the lawyers whom we shall attempt to 
mention in connection with this period as fertile in 
legal ability of the first order will be William Schley. 

Mr. Schley, of Frederick, was one of the most com- 
petent and successful barristers and pleaders of his 
time. He knew the law well, both the common law, 
the statutes, and the rulings; he was an excellent 
judge of human nature, full of sound practical common 
sense, and no man could be plainer or more logical 
than he in statement and argument. Tu many respects 
he resembled Luther Martin, and he had the faculty 
in aremarkable degree, both before judge and before 
jury, of following up, pursuing, and hunting down 
with pertinacity and the unerring instinct of a sleuth- 
hound the point of all others which was the material, 
yital, and hinging-point of the case upon which he 
Was engaged. 

In 1851 the issue raised by the “ clorious nineteen” 
was finally settled. Governor Philip Francis Thomas, 
in his message to the General Assembly when it met 
in January, 1850, speaking of the long-deferred ques- 
tion of constitutional reform, very plainly told them 
that “unless the wishes of the people in this behalf 
are gratified, the sanction of the Legislature will not 
much longer be invoked.” 
a Constitutional Convention was accordingly adopted ; 
the Convention met in November, and adopted the 
new constitution of May, 1851. 

This instrument did away with the Court of Chan- 
cery, made judges and court officers elective by the 
people, abolished imprisonment for debt, and radically 
changed the whole court apparatus of the State, sim- 
plifying practice and processes, deeds, and instru- 
ments, and paving the way for codifying the statutes. 
The State was divided into eight judicial districts for 
county courts; there was a Court of Appeals with four 
judges, and for Baltimore City there were established 
a Court of Common Pleas, a Superior Court, and a 
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| Criminal Court, to which was afterwards added a City 
Cireuit Court. The office of attorney-general was 
abolished. Under this new system John C. Legrand 
was elected chief judge of the Court of Appeals, with 
John Bowie Necleston, William Hallam Tuck, and 
John Thompson Mason, associates. 

One of the most accomplished and most beloved 
members of the Frederick and Baltimore bar was 
Charles H. Pitts, who died in 1864. Mr. Pitts was 
eudowed with those qualities which give usefulness 
and honor to his calling, thoroughly grounded in the 
principles of his profession, and quick and able in 
their perception and application. He was distin- 
guished for his taste and judgment as an advocate, 
was eloquent, witty, and forcible, full of manliness, 
honor, and loyalty to duty and to friendship. Mr. 
Pitts was a native of Frederick, but made Baltimore 
his home from the time that he came to the bar. The 
profession had no greater favorite than Mr. Pitts. 

Henry Winter Davis, despite the political estrange- 
ments to which his radical opinions and his boldness 
in expressing them gave rise, is acknowledged on all 
hands to have been one of the brightest and most 
conspicuous ornaments of the bar of Maryland. He 
was but forty-nine years old when his death occurred, 
in December, 1865, yet he had reached a prominent 
and commanding position in national affairs. Born 
in Annapolis in 1817, he was educated at Kenyon 
College, Ohio, and the University of Virginia, with 
the idea of becoming a minister of the Protestant 
Hpiscopal Church. He, however, passed the bar in 
Alexandria, Va., and after practicing there a while 
came to Baltimore in 1850. He was always fond of 
polemics, however, and shone in ecclesiastical contro- 
versy. He was in every way 
a ripe scholar, full of various 
attainments carefully elabor- 
ated, and must have attained 
success as a writer if his ora- 
torical powers had not swept 
him away. As an orator he 
searcely had his equal, and 4 
he was as impressive on the © 
stump as he was in legislative 
halls. As elector on the Scott 
ticket in 1852, he canvassed 
the State as it had never been 
canvassed before. Then he 
joined the Know-Nothing movement, and represented 
Baltimore in the Thirty-fourth, Thirty-fifth, and 
Thirty-sixth Congresses, and again in the Thirty- 
eighth, having been defeated for the Thirty-seventh 
by Hon. Henry May. Mr. Davis was a master of elo- 
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cution. His mind was a store-house of immense read- 
ing, which his memory kept ready parceled for his 
service; he was highly imaginative, had great power of 
invective, and his wit and sarcasm were mordant to 
the last degree. He was one of the ablest debaters 
who ever went to Congress, and a man of superb 
genius, imposing presence, and possessing the faculty 
of command in a distinguished degree. 

The bar of Western Maryland to-day, as reflected 
in its living and active members, both those upon the 
shady side of the hill and those younger men who are 
gallantly climbing towards the summit, is not unworthy 
in any respect of the distinguished ancestry whose 
faint outline has been painted in the preceding pages. 
The profession holds out the same high rewards to 
honorable industry, cultivated talents, probity, and in- 
tegrity, and our contemporaries toil with an inherited 
zeal and compete with an ardor transmitted through 
unbroken generations for the same sort of distinction 
as that which compensated Chase and Martin, Pinkney 
and McMahon, ‘Those who lightly pretend to believe 
the bar has degenerated are not familiar with its past 
or have neglected to measure the stature of its present. 

In making comparisons between the lawyers of the 
past and present, it must not be forgotten that much 
more is demanded of advocates nowadays than was 
the case a hundred or even fifty years ago. The rules 
and forms of practice have been greatly simplified, 
statutes codified, reports made more complete and com- 


prehensive, and the profession wears much more the 


aspect of a science than formerly. But at the sate 
time the sphere of the advocate has both widened and 
deepened enormously, Precedents and rulings have 
multiplied on all sides, and the juris-consultus must 
nowadays be ready at a moment’s warning to thread 
the intricate labyrinths of a dozen branches of science 
which had no existence in the times of Martin and 
Pinkney. Then expert testimony was almost un- 
known, now it is called in the majority of important 
issues. Patent law, railroad law, telegraph law, all 
open new and most arduous fields to the profession, 
and compel it to specialize itself more and more every 
day. Business law is assuming a thousand new shapes, 
each more complicated than the other, nor ean the 
vast body of decisions, rapidly as it accumulates, keep 
pace with the ever-swelling volume of new issues 
daily coming up for adjudication. A lawyer who 
would embrace the whole scope of his profession now- 
adays must travel very far beyond Coke and Black- 
stone, Chitty and Greenleaf, Kent and the code. He 
must be an accountant, a civil engineer, an architect, a 
mechanician, a chemist, a physician, he must know 
the vocabulary and technology of all the arts and pro- 


fessions, he must be a theologian and a metaphysician, 
with the experience of a custom-house appraiser and 
the skill in affairs of an editor. And after all, with 
all these stores in his possession, so great is the compe- 
tition that he may seareely be able to hew out a living 
in his profession. 

At an early period in the history of Maryland 
jurisprudence, the bar of Frederick County, then 
embracing the whole of Western Maryland, num- 
bered among its members some of the most distin- 
| guished lawyers in the State. It furnished the fifth 
Chief Justice of the United States, Roger Brooke 
Taney; the first Governor of Maryland, Thomas John- 
son; the second United States senator from the West- 
ern Shore, Richard Potts, who was also one of the 
| early judges of the Court of Appeals; and two Attor- 

ney-Generals of the United States, Roger B. Taney 
and John Nelson. Among the other prominent mem- 
bers may be mentioned Alexander Contee Hanson, 
John Hanson Thomas, Francis Scott Key, author of 
the “ Star-Spangled Banner,” Francis Thomas, Goy- 
ernor of Maryland, John Thomson Mason, William 
Schley, Charles H. Pitts, Robert J, Brent, Madison 
Nelson, Wm. P, Maulsby, John Ritchie, Enoch Louis 
Lowe, Governor of Maryland, John A. Lynch, 
James McSherry, a historian of Maryland, Brad- 
ley T. Johnson, and Milton G. Urner. Alexander 
Contee Hanson, the younger, who figured during the 
anti-Federalist riots in Baltimore upon the declaration 
of war with Great Britain in 1812, was a son of Alex- 
ander Contee Hanson, Chancellor of Maryland. His 
grandfather, John Hanson, who removed to Frederick 
County from Charles County in 1773, was one of the 
most conspicuous Revolutionary leaders of Maryland, 
and was elected President of the Continental Con- 
gress. William Cost Johnson, the famous lawyer, 
politician, and duelist, was also a member of the 
Frederick bar, 

In the olden days there were visiting lawyers, men 
distinguished for ability and eloquence, and regarded 
as patriarchs in the legal profession of Maryland, who 
met at various courts to measure weapons with each 
other. There were giants in those days in the country 
court-houses, and many of them who attended the first 
and later courts at Frederick became the country's 
pride in legal lore and political reputation. The first 
mention of the appearance of any attorney at the 
Frederick courts is that of William Cumming, in 
1749, and the next name found in the court minutes 
is that of Daniel Dulany, in the same year. Of the 
latter it has been well said, “ For many years before 

_ the downfall of the proprietary government: he stood 
confessedly without a rival in this colony as a lawyer, 
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a scholar, and an orator.’ 
Governor of the State, who settled at Frederick after 
his first gubernatorial term expired, was in the front 
rank of Maryland lawyers, but retired from practice 
about 1795. John Thomson Mason, another emi- 
nent barrister, quit practicing about 1800, at which 
date the brilliant Arthur Shaaf removed to Annapolis, 
though often appearing afterwards in the Frederick 
courts. Roger Brooke Taney came to the Frederick 
bar in March, 1801, shortly after which his brother- 
in-law, the gifted poct and attorney, Francis Scott 
Key, left Frederick and settled in Georgetown, D. C. 
William Ross came from Lancaster, Pa., in 1805, 
married in Frederick, and began practicing at its bar. 
John Nelson, afterwards Attorney-General of the 
United States, and one of the ablest of American 
lawyers, was a contemporary of Mr. Taney and John 
Hanson Thomas, the latter the deep lawyer avd poli- 
tician, who died universally regretted in May, 1815. 
Joseph M. Palmer, whose name appears so often in 
the reports of cases in the Court of Appeals of Mary- 
land, came in 1817 from the Connecticut to the Fred- 
erick bar. James Dixon came from Pennsylvania. 
He was of humble birth, little education, and had no 
friendly influences to belp him forward in his profes- 
sion. He studied law under Mr. Taney, who, when 
made attorney-general of the State in 1827, appointed 
Mr. Dixon as his deputy for Frederick. Mr, Dixon 
was one of the ablest criminal lawyers in the land, 
and in the height of his fame often aseribed his suc- 


cess to the kindness of Mr. Taney. The oldest living. 


member of the bar from the date of admission is the 
venerable Judge Richard H. Marshall, admitted in 
1822, and who for long years adorned the bench as 
associate judge. 

We append biographical sketches of the more prom- 
inent members of the Frederick bar. 

Thomas Johnson, first Governor of Maryland, was 
the grandson of Thomas Johnson, who came to this 
country about 1660 from Poole, near Yarmouth, 
England. The Johusons were descended from Sir 
Thomas Johnson, of Great Yarmouth, who was of an 
old and distinguished family. The Johnsons had 
been members of Parliament and bailiffs or mayors of 
Yarmouth since 1585. Thomas Johnson, the immi- 
grant, was a lawyer, and falling in love with Mary 
Baker, a chancery ward, eloped with her to America, 
thus committing a penal offense against the crown. 
They came over in a vessel commanded by Capt. 
Roger Baker, and settled at the mouth of Leonard’s 
Creek, Calvert Co., Md. A keen desire to see his 
native land once more prompted him to brave the 


Thomas Johnson, the first 


| chief of the army. 


and accordingly he embarked in a vessel for England. 
The ship was captured by the Spaniards, but after 
being detained some time, Johnson succeeded in 
making his escupe to Canada in a destitute condition. 
From Canada he traveled on foot to his home in Cal- 
vert County, only to find on arriving there that his 
house had been burned by the Indians. Exhaustion 
caused by anxiety, fatigue, and privations had injured 
him so seriously that he did not long survive. His 
wife died soon afterwards, and they were buried side 
by side on the farm. They left an only son, Thomas 
Johnson, who married Dorcas Sedgwick, daughter of 
Joshua and Elizabeth Sedgwick, and had a number of 
children, of whom Thomas, James, Baker, and Joshua 
(whose daughter married John Quincy Adams) be- 
came distinguished men and ardent Revolutionary 
patriots. Thomas Johnson was born in Calvert County, 
Nov. 4, 1732, married Ann Jennings, of Annapolis, 
and died Oct. 26, 1819, aged eighty-seven, at the resi- 
dence of his son-in-law, John Graham, in Frederick 
Town. Governor Johnson had eight children, viz: 

1. Thomas Johnson, who was first married to Mary 
Hesselius, who died sine prole. His second wife was 
Elizabeth Russell, of Baltimore, by whom he had 
children, viz.: Mary Aun (who married Hugh W. 
Evans, of Baltimore), Elvira (never married), and 
Fanny (married to Col. John McPherson). 

2. Ann Jennings, married to Maj. John Graham. 

3. Rebecca, who died in infancy. 

4. Elizabeth, who died young. 

5. Rebecca, married to Thomas, son of James 
Johnson. 

6. James, who died young. 

7. Joshua, who married Miss Harriet Beall. 

8. Doreas, never married. 

Thomas Johnson was to a certain extent a self- 
made man, as the only advantages of education ob- 
tained by him were of a plain and unpretentious char- 
acter. He spent some time at a common school, after 
which he was sent to Annapolis to study law under 
the talented Jolin Beale Bordley. At the commence- 
ment of the controversy with Great Britain he was 
still a young man, but had already risen to eminence 
in his profession. He was among the first to antag- 
onize the British government, and soon became the 
trusted associate of Charles Carroll of Carrollton, 
Paca, Chase, Matthew Tilghman, and the other leading 
patriots of Maryland. 

Mr. Johnson was sent as one of the delegates from 
Maryland to the first Continental Congress of 1774, 
and nominated George Washington as commander-in- 
The fact having been denied in a 


dangers of apprehension by the British authorities, | publication in the Baltimore Clipper, James Johnson, 
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of Baltimore, made the following statement in sub- | Thus is the fact clearly established both by Mr, 


stantiation of the claim: 


“The eredit of nominating Gen. Washington for commander- 
in-chief of the American armies has at various times been at- 
tributed to Mr, Jetferson and John Adams, but till recently I 
have never heard it claiwed for Samuel Adams. The plain his- 
tory of the nomination, which I have heard repentedly from wy 
uncle, Governor Jolngon, is this: The eyes of all America were 
turned to Col. Washington, then a delegate from Virginia to 
Congress. ‘be delegates from Virginia thought a3 a matter of 
delicacy that the nomination should be made by a2 delegate from 
another State, Richard Henry Lee, who introduced the reso- 
lution to declare the United States free and independent, came 
to Mr. Johnson, of Maryland, and told him the delegates from 
Virginia felt a delicacy in nominating their colleague for com- 
mander-in-chief, and wished the numination to be made by a 
member from another State. Mr. Johnson agreed with him, 
and on the morning on which the nomination was made and 
unanimously confirmed, he met Mr, John Adams on the State 
House steps in Philadelphia, and tokl him that the Virginia 
delegation felt a delicacy in nominating Mr. Washington, and 
he wished him (Mr. Adams), the representative of a large State, 
the cradle of liberty, to nominate him. Mr. Adams made no 
reply, turned on his heel, and left him. As soon as the House 
was called to order, Mr. Johnson arose in his place and nomi- 
nated Col. Washington commander-in-chief, which, as before 
stated, was confirmed, Mr, Jobnsen in all his conversation with 
me never claimed any peculiar merit in making the nomina- 
tion, but one merit he always claimed, in preventing Charles 
Lee from being second in comrnand. When he was nominated 
Mr, Johnson, in a speech of some length, portrayed his char- 
acter as a disappointed foreigner, and not to be trusted. When 
be sat down the whole delegation from New York arose in a 
body, and said that every word the gentleman from Maryland 
had said waz trae, Gen, Ward, of Massachusetts, was appointed 
first major-general, and Charles Lee the second,’ 


1 In this connection the following letters are appended : 

(Extract of a letter from Jobu Adams to Timothy Pickering, 
dated Aug, 6, 1822.] 

“This was plain dealing, Mr. Pickering, and T must confess 
there appeared so much wisdom and good sense in it that it 
made a deep impression on my mind, and had an equal effect 
on all my colleagues. The conversation, and the facts and in- 
stances suggested in it, have given a color, character, and com- 
plexion to the United States from that day to this. Without it 
Mr, Washington would never have commanded our armies, nor 
would Mr. Jobnson have ever been the nominator of Mr. Wash- 
ington for yeneral. Nor Mr, Jefferson the author of the Dec- 
laration of Tndependenee, nor Richard Henry Lee the mover 
of it, nor Richard Chase the mover of dissolving forces in con- 
nection. 

“Tf ever I had cause to repent of any of this policy, that 
repentance ever has been and will be unavailing.” 


[Letter from Judge Cranch to George Johnson, in answer to 


one written to him March 14, 1833,] 

“Dear Sin,—lI received your letter of March Jast while the 
court was sitting, and in consequence of my absence from home 
since the court adjourned, I have not had time to look over my 
notes of the memoirs of Mr. Adams to send my authority for 
the statement that the nomination of Gen, Washington as com- 
mander-in-chief of the armies of the United Gulonies in 1775 


was made by the Jate Governor Johnson, of Maryland. I have ' 


looked over my notes, but find no reference to any authority 
for the fact. 


| 


Johnson's repeated declarations to his nephew, James 
Johnson, and the testimony of Mr, Adams’ biogra- 
pher, that Governor Johnson did nominate Gen. 
Washington, with only this difference, that he did it 
of his own choice after Mr, Adams had silently de- 
clined his proposition, and not at his instigation. 
That Mr. Adams deserved great credit for his fore- 
sight in differing with his colleagues no one will deny, 
but if any merit is attached to the mere nomination, 
it belongs to Governor Johnson. 

In a letter from “ Civi Debutur” to the National 
Intelligencer, dated Sept. 17, 1833, we find the fol- 
lowing : 

“The deservedly high estimation in which Governor John- 
son was held by Gen. Washington is well known by the writer, 
and it is well aseured that no prominent public man of those 
‘heart-stirring times’ enjoyed more of the confidence, esteem, 
and affection of the ‘pater patrie’ than did Thomas Johnson, 
first Governor of Maryland, 

“On public occasions, and after periods of separation from 
him, Gen. Washington has been often seen to single out this 
individual from the crowd, and, approaching him with open 


arms, press him to his bosom, This fact certainly shows the 
intimate relation that existed between them.” 


The same correspondent haying the honor of Mr, 
Johnson’s acquaintance, and being much in his com- 
pany during the last three years of his life, received 
the following communication written with his own 
hand, though he was quite blind at the time: 


+++ “T inclose you one of Gen. Washington’: letters to 
me, of which I have several others, in the like style of confi- 
dence and friendship. You are welcome to keep this, its length 
being convenient for your designed purpose, and the possession 
of the others fully answering any purpose with me. 

“But you must consider this favor az laying you under the 
obligation of calling on me now and then and improving our 
acquaintance, which I consider and esteem happily com- 


menced. 
““With true regard, 


“Your obedient servant, 


“Tu, JouNson. 
* Oct, 5, 1805,” 


“T believe, however, that I took it from some publication 
published in Boston, made by authority of Mr. Adams himself. 


T was well satisfied of the truth of the statement when I made it. 


“With great respect, | am, dear sir, 
“Your obedient servant, 
“Winttas Crance.” 
We add the following corroborative statement from the biog- 
raphy of Mr. Adams; “The eyes of all the New England 
States were turned upon Gen. Ward, then at the bead of the 
army of Massachusetts. At a meeting of them, when that of- 


ficer was proposed, Mr. Adams alone objected, and urged the 


appointment of George Washington, of Virginia. He was re- 
sisted, and left the meeting with the declaration that on the 
next day Washington shoulil be nominated. He was accord- 
ingly nominated, at the instigation of Mr. Adams, by Governor 
Johnson, of Maryland, and chosen without an opposing vote.” 
—Eneyclopadia Americana, vol, i, yp. 48. 
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Copy of the letter inclosed in the above communi- 
cation, written in Gen, Washington’s own hand: 


“Privapevpuia, July 14, 1791, 
“Dear Srr,—Without preface or apology for propounding 
} the following question to you at this time, permit me to ask you 
with frankness, and in the fulness of my friendship, whether 
you will accept an appointment in the Supreme Judiciary of 
the United States ? 
“Mr, Rutledge’s resignation hag occasioned a vacancy therein, 
which I should be glad to sve filled by you. 
“Your answer to this question by the post (which is the most 
certain mode of conveying letters), ns soon as you can make it 
conyenient, will very much oblige, dear sir, 
“Your most obedient 
| “ And affectionate h’b’le serv’t, 
“Gro, WASHINGTON. 


“The Hon. Titos. Jounson.” 
. 


While some doubts existed about the ratification of | 


} the Federal Constitution, Washington, who was in- 
strumental in its formation and very anxious for its 
j success, wrote the following letter; 


7 ““Moext Vernon, April 20, 1788. 

“Dear Sre,—As well from report as from the ideas ex- 
pressed in your letter to me in December last, I um led to con- 
clude that you are disposed (circumstanced as our public affairs 
are at present) to ratify the Constitution which has been sub- 
mitted by the General Convention to the people, and under this 
impression I take the liberty of expressing a single sentiment 
on the occasion. It is, that an adjournment {if attempted) of 
your convention to a later period than the decision of the ques- 
tion in this State will be tantamount to the rejection of the 
Constitution. T have good grounds for this opinion, and am told 
it is the blow which the leading characters of the opposition in 
the two States have aimed against it, if it shall be found that a 
direct attack is not likely to succeed in yours. If this be true, it 
¢annot be too much deprecated and guarded against. The 
postponement in New Hampshire, although made without any 


{ 


reference to the convention of this State, and altogether free | 
| Declaration of Independence, but did not sign that 


from the local circumstances of its own, is ascribed by the op- 
position here to complaisance towards Virginia, and great use 
is made of it. An event zimilar to this in Maryland would 
have the worst tendency imaginable, for indecision there would 
have considerable influence upon South Caroling, the only other 


State which is to precede Virginia, and submits the question 
almost wholly to the determination of the latter. The pride of 
the State is already touched upon this string, and it will be 
strained much higher if there is an opening for it. The senti- 
ments of Kentucky are not yet known here. Independent of 
these, the parties with us, from the known or presumed opinion 
of the members, are pretty equally balanced. The one in favor 
of the Constitution preponderates at present, but a small mat- 
ter cast into the opposite scule may muko it hewviest. 
“Tf in suggesting this matter I have exceeded the proper 
limit, my motive must excuse me. I bave but one public wish 
remaining. It is that in peace and retirement IT may see this 
country rescued from the danger which is pending, and arise — 
_ to respectability, maugre the intrigues of its public and private | 
_ enemies. 
: “With very great esteem ond regard, 
; “T am, dear sir, 
“ Your most obedient humble servant, 
“Go. WASHINGTON. 


“To Thomas Jonnsox, Esq.” 


Mr. Johnson was re-elected to Congress at every 
successive election until Feb. 13, 1777, when he was 
chosen first Governor of Maryland. Besides repre- 
senting his constituency in Congress, he filled other 
important public trusts. In December, 1774, he was 
appointed by the Convention of Deputies from the 
different counties one of the Committee of Correspond- 
ence for the province, and was chosen by the Conven- 
tion of 1775 as one of the Council of Safety for 
Maryland. In December of that year he was ap- 
pointed with others as a committee to “devise the 
best ways and means to promote the manufacture of 
saltpetre.” On the 6th of January following he was 
elected by the convention a brigadier-general, and took 
command of the famous “ Flying Camp.” He did 
not serve very long, however, for on the 4th of July, 
1776, the convention passed a resolution withdrawing 
his commission, on the ground that his services in 
Congress could not be spared, and that his place eould 
be supplied “ with less inconvenience in the military 
than in the civil department."’ His presence was also 
desired in the State Convention, and was deemed of 
so much importance that Col. Richardson, a delegate 
from Caroline, resigned his seat, conveyed to him a 
farm in Caroline County, and had Gen. Johnson 
elected in his place. With William Paca, George 
Plater, and James Holliday, he was of that committee 
which invited Governor Wden to vacate his seat and 
leave the province. In June, 1776, he was at An- 
napolis urging the convention to authorize the Mary- 
land delegates to Congress to unite with the other 
members in declaring the United Colonies free and 
independent States. He voted in Congress for the 


instrument owing to his absence at the bedside of a 
sick member of his family. On the 13th of Febra- 
ary, 1777, he was elected by the Legislature of Mary- 
Jand first Governor of the State, receiving forty out of 
fifty-two votes. He was inaugurated on the 21st of 
March at the State-House in Annapolis. There was 
a procession from the “ Assembly House” in the fol- 
lowing order: The high-sheriff, president of the 
Senate, senators, Governor, Council, sergeant-at-armis, 
bearing the mace, Speaker of the House of Delegates, 
delegates, mayor of the city, and recorder, aldermen, 
Common Council, military officers, visiting strangers, 
citizens. “ Silence being commanded, the high-sheriff 
then proclaimed that Thomas Johnson, Jr., was the 


| elected Governor of the State of Maryland. Three 


volleys were then fired by the soldiery, who were 
paraded in front of the State-House, followed by a 
salute of thirteen cannon,—one for each of the United 


| States,—after which the procession returned, the 
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Governor and his Council taking positions immedi- 
ately after the high-sheriff, the rest of the cortege 
being in the same order as before. All then repaired 
to the Coffee-House, where an entertainment was pro- 
yided” and toasts were drunk. The whole concluded 
with a brilliant ball and illumination in the evening. 
Governor Johnson fulfilled the duties of his office 
during a trying period with remarkable fidelity and 
success, and retired with the love and esteem of the 
people. He removed from Annapolis to Frederick 


“in his habits, and thus preserved a constitution natu- 


Town (he had several brothers living in the county), | 


and was elected to represent Frederick County in the 
House of Delegates. {When Mr. Johnson was eligi- 
ble, once more he was re-elected Governor, but de- 
clined the office. In the State Convention which 
adopted the Constitution of the United States, he was 
pitted against Martin, the Chases, Mercer, and other 
opponents of the Constitution, and with his associates 
succeeded in procuring its indorsement. On the 
death of Mr. Harrison, chief judge of the General 
Court of Maryland, Mr, Johnson was chosen to suc- 
ceed him, and was appointed one of the associate jus- 
tices of the United States Supreme Court by Wash- 
ington in 1791, in place of John Rutledge. 
retained this position until 1793, when ill health com- 
Subsequently Gen. Washington 
asked him to accept the Secretaryship of State, but 
he declined. He consented, however, to serve with 
Dr. Stuart and Daniel Carroll as one of the com- 
missioners for laying off the city of Washington, and 
for selecting the sites of the Capitol, President’s house, 
and other public buildings. 

Mr. Johnson’s was a singularly vigorous and well- 
balanced mind, and his character exhibited the rare 
combination of ardent impulses with strong good sense 
and remarkable power of self-control. His honesty 
inspired universal respect and confidence, aud his 
counsel was always sought by the people and by his 
associates as being the wisest and safest that could be 
obtained. Upon his retirement from public life he 
returned to Frederick, and resided until his death 
with his daughter, the wife of the accomplished and 
wealthy John Graham. In 1800 he performed the 
last public act of his life, in pronouncing a eulogium 
upon his beloved friend and chieftain, Washington, 
on the occasion of a large funeral procession in his 
honor in the old German ‘Reformed church of Fred- 
erick. Mr, Johnson was about the middle stature, 
slender in person, with keen, penetrating eyes, and a 
highly intellectual countenance. He was irascible in 
temper, and rather unpopular in manners, but had a 
warm, generous heart, and was a sincere friend and 
a kind husband and father, 


pelled him to resign. 


| 


He | 


He was very temperate | 


rally weak to extreme old age. Mr. Johnson was a 
lawyer of great learning and ability, and had a large 
and very lucrative practice. ‘It is said,” says Col. 
George A. Hanson, in a biographical sketch of Mr, 
Johnson, “that when John Adams was asked why 
so many Southern men occupied leading positions and 
possessed great influence during the struggle for inde- 
pendence, he replied that ‘if it had not been for such 
men as Richard Henry Lee, Thomas Jefferson, Sam- 
uel Chase, and Thomas Johnson there never would 
have been any revolution.’”’ Although Governor 
Johnson was a native of Calvert County, he was a 
resident of Frederick County for more than forty 
years, and was actively engaged with his brothers, 
James, Baker, aud Roger Johnson, in the operation 
of iron-furnaces on the Bush and Catoctin Creeks. 
Mr. Johnson's remains, attended by his family, his 
numerous relatives, the court and bar of the county, 
the orphans’ court, the mayor, aldermen, and common 
councilmen of the city, the clergy, physicians, and a 
very numerous assemblage of citizens from all parts of 
the country, were interred in the family vault in the 
Episcopal burial-ground at Frederick. 

Richard Potts was born in July, 1753, in Upper 
Marlborough, Prince George’s Co., Md. He was the 
seventh child of William Potts (born 1718, died 
1761), who emigrated from Barbadoes to the colony 
of Maryland about the year 1740, and after his set- 
tlement married Sarah, daughter of Philip Lee. The 
father returned with his family in 1757 to Barba- 
does, where he died in 1761. Richard Potts, not 
long after his father’s death, returned to Maryland 
and resided in Annapolis for some years. He must 
have received in that city the education required 
in those days prior to entrance upon the study of a 
learned profession. He read law, probably with 
Judge Samuel Chase, in Annapolis, and then removed 
to Frederick, which place he made his home during 
the remainder of his life. The exact date of his re- 
moval cannot now be ascertained, but the oldest letter 
directed to him at that place in the possession of his 
family is dated Dee. 27, 1775. 

At an early age he was made, March 5, 1776, 
clerk to the Committee of Observation for Frederick 
County. A contemporary authority says, “When 
the Maryland militia, in the gloomy and ill-boding 
winter of '77, marched for the purpose of reinforcing 
Gen. Washington, Mr. Potts, who never held back in 
times of danger, served in the expedition as aide to 
the illustrious patriot, Thomas Johnson, who com- 
manded the Virginia detachment in the Flying 
Camp.” 
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After his return he was appointed, May 20, 1777, 
clerk of the Frederick County Court. This office he 
held until the end of 1778, when he resigned and 
commenced the practice of law in Frederick, Mont- 
gomery, and Washington Counties, whereby he ac- 
quired considerable reputation and a handsome prop- 
erty. During the sessions of the Legislature in 1779 
and 1780 he served as a member of the Maryland 
House of Delegates, and afterwards during the ses- | 
sions of 1787 and 1788. 

He served in 1781 as a delegate from the State of 
Maryland in the Continental Congress, taking his seat 
on the 12th of June. 

On the Ist of November, 1784, he was appointed 
by Hon. Luther Martin attorney-general of the State, | 
to act as State's attorney for the counties of Frederick, 
Montgomery, and Washington. On the 3d of De- 
cember, 1787, he was chosen as a State senator in | 
place of Thomas Stone, but, declining the position, 
Thomas Johnson, of Frederick County, was selected 
‘in his stead, May 24, 1788. In 1788 he was elected 
a member of the State Convention, which met on April 
21,1788, in Annapolis, to consider the proposed Fed- 
eral Constitution, to which it gave its assent, April 
28, 1788. He was commissioned attorney of the 
United States in and for the Maryland District by 
President Washington, in a commission still in the 
family, dated New York, Sept. 26, 1789 ; and on the | 
8th of January, 1791, he was appointed chief judge 
of the Fifth Judicial District, composed of the coun- 
ties of Frederick, Montgomery, and Washington, al- 
though not commissioned until Jan. 17, 1791.1 On 


1A copy of this commission is herewith given. The seal 
employed is the same as that furnished to the,colony in 1648, 
and which bas been ordered by a recent resolution of the Gen- 
eral Assembly to be hereafter employed as the Great Seal of the 

State, 
“The State of Maryland to Richard Potts, of #rederick 
County, Esq., Greeting : 

“Be it known that, reposing great trust and confidence in 
your integrity and sound Judgment in the Law, you are ap- 
pointed and assigned Chief Justice of the County Courts of the 
Fifth District, as described by the Act entitled ‘An act for the 
better administration of Justice in the several counties of this 
State,’ to do equal Right and Justice, according to Law, in 
every case in which you shall act as Chief Justice of the said 
District, freely without sale, fully without denial, and speedily 
without delay ; to execute the same office of Chief Justice justly, 
honestly, and faithfully, according to Law ; and you are to hold 
and exercise the said office of Chief Justice during your good 
behavior in said office. 

“Given under the seal of the State of Maryland this seventh 
day of January, in the year of our Lord one thousand seven 
hundred and ninety-one. 


“J. E. Howarp. 
“ Witness the Honorable AurxanpeR Contre Hanson, Es- 


quire, Chancellor. 
“A. CO. Hanson, Chanr.” 


his resignation of this office afterwards, William 
Craik was appointed in his place, Jan. 16, 1793. 

On the 6th of December, 1792, he was elected 
United States senator to take the place of Charles 
Carroll of Carrollton, but did not take his seat in the 
Senate until Jan.10, 1793. This office he held until 
October, 1796, when he resigned, and John Eager 
Howard was chosen as his successor, and qualified 
Nov. 30,1796. Judge Potts was chosen November, 
1792, one of the electors for the State of Maryland 
at the election of Gen. Washington for the second 
term to the Presidency of the United States. 

A letter is still extant from Edward Randolph, 
dated July 24, 1794, to Mr. Potts, stating that the 
President had resolyed to appoint him as one of the 
commissioners for the Federal City, with a salary of 
sixteen hundred dollars per year. This appointment 
he declined. 

On the resignation of Hon. William Craik as chief 
judge of the Fifth Judicial District, he was appointed, 
Oct. 15, 1796, the second time to that office, and was 
named a justice of the Court of Appeals of the State, 
Oct. 10, 1801, when William Craik was reappointed 
to fill his position as chief judge. ‘his position in 


» the Court of Appeals he held until the revision of the 


judiciary in 1804. In testimony of its appreciation 
of his legal attainments and acknowledged professional 
abilities, he received from Princeton College the hon- 
orary degree of LL.D. in 1805. 

Mr, Potts married, on April 15, 1779, Elizabeth 
Hughes, of Hagerstown, Md., sister of Capt. James 
Hughes, who bandaged André’s eyes. They had nine 
children. His second wife was Eleanor Murdoch, of 
Frederick (married Dec. 19, 1799), by whom he had 
four children. 

He died Nov. 26, 1808, in the fifty-sixth year of 
his age, and was interred in the old graveyard be- 
longing to All-Saints’ Parish. Subsequently his re- 
mains were removed to Mount Olivet Cemetery, 
Frederick, where they now rest along with those of 
his two wives and many of his kindred. 

One of his sons, Richard Potts (born 1786, died 
1865), was a prominent member of the Frederick 
County bar, and was one of the leading residents of 
his native city. He served as Senator from Fred- 
erick County in the State Senate from 1838 to 1844. 
There are now only two children of Judge Potts liv- 
ing, a son and a daughter, both being citizens of 
Frederick. 

A contemporary obituary notice, printed in the 
Frederick Town Herald, Dec. 3, 1808, said to have 
been written by the distinguished John Hanson 
Thomas, thus speaks of Judge Richard Potts : 
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“Tt is not necessary to speak of the many proofs of his 
genius given at the bar by Mr. Potts. The high and unlimited 
confidence reposed in him, the attention and respect with which 
his opinions on legal subjects were listened to, to the latest hour 
of his life, gave the strougest assurance of his integrity and 
knowledge. . . . He was a member of the State Convention 
that ratified the present Constitution of the United States, and 
in supporting that measure gave proofs of talents and elo- 
quence that have not often been excelled. . , - In his speeches 
at the bar and in the council, he disdained the trammels of 
form, and never courted the graces of oratory. His was the 
eloquence of reason urged home to the hearers by the warmth 
anil animation of an honest heart, Whatever was necessary to 
place the subject in the clearest point of view he was very sure 
to say, and he never attewpted or wished to say more, Ilad 
Mr. Potts been ambitious, bis career of life would unquestion- 
ably have been still more splendid. But he accepted his many 
appointments in the councils of the nation in trying times | 
from a sense of duty, and cagerly returned to the blessings of 
quiet and domestic life, and no man in the various relations of | 
private life discharged his duties move tenderly and affection- | 
ately than Mr. Potts. It was in the bosom of an affectionate 
family, in the freedom of intimate social intercourse, when the 
business and cares of the world were thrown aside, that Mr. Potts 
exhibited those excellent qualities that most particularly en-_ 
deared him to his family and friends. Long, very long, will his 
loss be felt. ‘The many helpless and indigent whom he bas 
watched over and aided with his labor and his purse will look in 
vain for a heart equally benevolent, and a huud equally capable 
andready. He died as be had lived, a firm and faithful believer 
in the Christian religion. He was for some days perfectly sensi- 
ble that his dissolution was near, but he met its approach with 
characteristic firmness. THe had so lived that be feared not to 
die, And in the fifty-sixth year of his age, without # struggle, 
without o groan, in full possession of his manly understacd- 
ing, he left this vain and troublesome world, to repose, we trust, 


forever in the bosom of his Saviour and his (rod.” 


Roger Brooke Taney, This distinguished jurist | 
and statesman was born March 17, 1777, in Cal- 
vert County, Md. His 
father, Michael Taney, 
owned a good landed 
estate and a number of 
slaves. His plantation 
was situated on the banks 
of the Patuxent River, | 
about twenty miles from 
its mouth, where the river | 
is more than two miles 
wide and navigable for | 
vessels of the largest size. 
The British fleet anchored | 
opposite the house during the war of 1812, in the 
expedition against Washington City. Michael 'Ta- 
ney's paternal forefathers were among the early emi- | 
grants to Maryland, and had owned and lived upon 
this beautiful estate for many generations before he 
was born, ‘There are no records showing the precise 
time of their arrival or the country from which they 
came, They were devoted and zealous Roman Cath- | 


RhOGKK HROOKEH TANEY. 


olies. Michael Taney was sent to the English Jesuits’ 
College at St. Omer's, and removed with it to Bruges, 
when it was expelled from France. He finished his 
education and returned home some years before the 
commencement of the American Revolution, and his 
father being dead, he took possession of his estate 
and married Monica Brooke about 1770. She was 
the daughter of Roger Brooke, who owned a large 
landed estate on Battle Creek, directly opposite the 
Taney plantation. Roger Brooke was descended from 
Robert Brooke, born at London, Wngland, 3d June, 
1602, Robert Brooke left England and arrived in 
Maryland the 29th day of June, 1650, in the forty- 
eighth year of his age, with his wife and ten children. 


| He was the first settler on the Patuxent, and located 


himself about twenty miles up the river, at Dela- 
brooke, and had one éon, born there in 1651, called 

Basil, who died the same day, In 1652 he removed — 
to Brooke Place, “being right against Delabrooke,” 
and on the 28th of November, 1655, two children, 
Eliza and Henry, twins, were born. Robert Brooke 
died on the 20th day of July following, and was 
buried at Brooke Place Manor. His wife, Mary 
Brooke, died on the 29th of November, 1663. ~ 

Soon after his arrival Robert Brooke was appointed 
by Lord Baltimore commander of Charles County, 
and was chosen by the commissioners appointed by 
Cromwell for the reducing of the plantations Gover- 
nor of Maryland. 

Roger Brooke Taney was the third child and see- 
ond son of a family of four sons and three daughters. 
When eight years old he went with his elder brother 
and sister three miles to a school kept in a log cabin 
by an ignorant old man. Afterwards with his elder 
brother he attended the grammar-school of the county, 
ten miles distant, kept by a Scotchman named Hun- 
ter, but in the course of three months this teacher’s 
mind became disordered and he was found drowned 
in the Patuxent River. His father then employed a 
family tutor, an educated Irishman, who died before 
his year was out with consumption. The second tutor 
was an American, who remained a year, when happily 
David English, a graduate of Princeton and a thor- 
ough teacher, was secured, under whom young Taney 
was fitted for college. He entered Dickinson College, 
Carlisle, Pa., when little more than fifteen years of 
He graduated in the fall of 1795, and received 
the highest honors of that institution, being chosen 
to deliver the valedictory. In the spring of 1796 
he went to Annapolis, to read law in the office of 
Jeremiah Townley Chase, then one of the judges of 
the General Court of Maryland. 

At that time Annapolis was considered as the place 


age. 
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of all others in the State where a man should study 
law if he expected to attain eminence in his profes- 
sion. While reading law young Taney had for a 
brother student William Carmichael, of Queen Anne 
County, with whom he roomed for a year. At An- 
napolis he saw and heard those great legal lights, 
Luther Martin, Philip Barton Key, John Thomson 
Mason, John Johnson, Arthur Shaaf, and James 
Winchester,—Pinkney being abroad, a commissioner 
under the British treaty, In the spring of 1799, Mr, 
Taney was admitted to the bar. His first case was 
in the Mayor’s Court of Annapolis, presided over by 
Gabriel Duvall, then a judge of the General Court, in 


defending a man indicted for an assault and battery. | 


In this case he secured a verdict of acquittal for his 
client. He then returned to his home in Calvert 
County and began the practice of his profession, and 
in the fall of 1799 was elected by the Federalist party, 
to which he and his family were attached, a delegate 
to the General Assembly. He took part in the legis- 
lative discussions, and the experience gained proved 
of great advantage to him in his future life. In 1800 
he was a candidate for re-election, but the State and 
his county going largely against the Federalists, he 
suffered defeat with the others on his ticket. 
then determined to make Frederick his home, from 
the fact that its bar was a young one, most of its 
members being but a few years older than himself. 
Besides, he had at Annapolis formed friendships with 
some young men near his own age who resided in 
Frederick, and he felt that he should not be lonely 
there or destitute of friends. Another inducement in 
selecting Frederick as his permanent location was, that 
vext to Annapolis and Baltimore, it was with a view 
to profit the best point of practice in the State. ‘The 
two lawyers who had been for years at the head of 
the profession in Frederick were John Thomson 
Mason and Arthur Shaaf, and the former had recently 
retired from practice, and the latter had removed to 
Annapolis. In March, 1801, Mr. Taney took up his 


residence in Frederick. Soon afterwards he appeared | 


in court and made his first speech, a volunteer effort 
of great ability, Mr. Shaaf, who still practiced 
there, having invited him to take part in one of his 
¢ases in order to give him an opportunity of appear- 
ing before the public. From his first appearance at 
Frederick Mr, Taney was a diligent student. Law 
was his chief study, but he devoted much time to his- 
tory and general literature. In 1803 he became a 
candidate on the Federal ticket for the House of 
Delegates. He canvassed the county and made a 
deep impression by his speeches, but at this early period 
in Mr. Jefferson’s administration the county was 


very decidedly Republican, and he was defeated. 
Though it was only in the fifth year of his residence 
in Frederick, Mr. Taney had already acquired such a 
position at the bar, and his practice was so lucrative, 
that he was about to be married. Francis Scott Key, 
afterwards the author of the “ Star-Spangled Banner,” 
had been a fellow-student and friend at Annapolis. 
Mr. Key and a sister were the only children of their 
parents. Mr. Taney had met Miss Key in Annapolis, 
and her beauty and bright mind, united with wo- 
manly graces of the most attractive character, had 
won his heart. Mr. Key was practicing law in 
Frederick when Mr. Taney went there, but after- 
wards moved to Georgetown, D. C. John Ross 
Key, the father of Miss Key, was a lieutenant 
in the First Artillery, which went to Boston from 


| Maryland at the outbreak of the Revolutionary 


He 


war, and owned a large estate in Frederick County, 
where Miss Key was born and was now living with 
her parents. ‘The mansion was of brick, and con- 
sisted of a spacious structure with wings and long 
porches. It was situated in the midst of a large lawn, 
shaded by trees, with an extensive terraced garden 
adorned with shrubbery and flowers. Near by flowed 
Pipe Creek through a dense woods. <A copious spring, 
where young people loved to retire and sit under the 
sheltering oaks in summer, was at the foot of the hill, 
and a meadow of waving grass spread out towards the 
Catoctin Mountain, which could be seen at sunset 
curtained in clouds of crimson and gold. It was at 
this happy home that Mr. Taney was married, on the 
Tth of January, 1806, to Anne Phebe Charlton Key. 
For years afterwards Mr. Taney and Mr, Key and 
their families met annually at this parental home to 
enjoy the pleasures of a family reunion. At evening, 
when the labors of the farm were over, the negroes 
were summoned to prayers with the family, which 
were usually conducted by Francis Scott Key when 
he was there, and by his mother when he was away. 
After prayers, almost every night, as Was common on 
plantations in Maryland, music and dancing might be 
heard at the quarters of the negroes. No man was 
ever more happily married than Mr, Taney, and his 
home-life shed a benign influence over his studious and 
contemplative pursuits, and nurtured that bland suay- 
ity of manner which so distinguished him. 

Mr. Taney was for years a director in the Frederick 
County Bank, and hardly ever missed a meeting of the 
board of directors. He was also for twenty yearsa visitor 
of the Frederick Academy, a State institution of great 
note, and for a long time was president of the Board 
of Visitors (trastees). Although, during his life in 
Frederick, Mr. Taney was strict in his religious ob- 
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servances, he was nevertheless fond of social relaxa- | erick County who followed his lead in supporting the 
| government, were nicknamed by the other wing of his 


tions. It was common for gentlemen to dine together 
on the Fourth of July under the shade of the beech- 
trees on the banks of the Monocacy River, which 
flowed between wooded banks two miles from I'reder- 
ick. As Mr, Taney was, like all Southern Maryland- 
ers, a good horseman, he took much pleasure in horse- 
back excursions when professional duties required 
him to go into the country to try cases before juries 
upon view. 
pects of the Catoctin Mountain had become so familiar 
to him that when in after-years he would speak of 
them, his descriptions were so accurate that they 
seemed as if frescoed on his memory. In the sum- 
mer he would sometimes retire, with his family, a few 
miles from Frederick to Arcadia, the country-seat of 
the eminent lawyer, Arthur Shaaf, a bachelor, and a 


In these excursions, the picturesque as- | 


cousin of Mrs. 'aney, to recruit his exhausted ener- | 


gies and refresh his overtasked mind. In his love of 
nature Mrs, Taney participated with the romantic ar- 
dor of a woman, who, like her brother, was inspired 
by its beauties with “thoughts that voluntary move 
harmonious members.” In 1811, Gen. Wilkinson, 
then commander-in-chief of the United States army, 
was tried on a series of charges before a military court 
convened at Frederick. He was a Marylander by 
birth, aud knew the professional reputation of Mr. 
Taney, whom he selected, with John Hanson Thomas, 
as his counsel, Gen. Wilkinson labored under much 
public odium. He was suspected of having been an 
accomplice of Aaron Burr in his supposed treasonable 
enterprise, and in order to cover his supposed guilt to 
have turned State’s evidence against Burr upon his 
So bitter was the feeling against 
him that his counsel shared in his unpopularity. Mr. 
Taney, however, did not shrink from the task, but 
labored for several months with singular zeal and 
ability against Walter Jones, of Washington City, 
the judge-advocate, the subtlest and most casuistie of 
lawyers, and Gen. Wilkinson was acquitted and his 
sword returned to him. Both Mr. Taney and Mr. 
Thomas had shared the general suspicion of Wilkin- 
son's treachery to Burr, and, because of their convic- 
tion of the injustice done him in entertaining this 
opinion, refused to receive a fee for their professional 
services, communicating the fact to him, and begging 
him to acquiesce in their course, as it would gratify 
their feelings. 


trial at Richmond, 


Mr. Taney was of the Federal party, and shared | 


in the opposition to a declaration of war in 1812, but 
as soon as war was declared he gave his support to the 
government, and so did most of the Federalists in 
Maryland. 


Mr. Taney, and the Federalists in Fred- ! 


party “ Goodies,” and he, because of his great influ- 
ence, was called King Coody. John Hanson Thomas, 
an able lawyer of the Frederick bar, was the leader of 
the other wing of the Federal party. Such was the 
bitterness of feeling between the two wings, and such 
the estrangement between Mr, Thomas and Mr. Taney, 
that it was not until Mr, Thomas was on his death- 
bed, some three years subsequently, that he forgave 
him for his course. He then sent for Mr. Taney, who 
hastened to his bedside, and gave him a greeting so 
generous and so tender that their reconciliation was 
consecrated by mutual tears. Mr. Thomas died in 
May, 1815, and few followed him to the grave in 
deeper sorrow, or with more sincere admiration for his 
high qualities, than Mr. Taney. While the division 
in the Federal party produced by the war was at its 
height Mr. Taney was nominated for Congress, and, 
notwithstanding the great strength of the Republican 
party in the congressional district, he was defeated by 
only three hundred majority. In 1816 he was elected 
to the State Senate. That period was marked by 
some of the most important legislation in regard to the 
courts of law, of equity, and of the Orphans’ Courts. 
Many of the statutes were drawn by him, and all the 
others received his close attention. His defense of 
Rev. Jacob Gruber in the Irederick court in 1819, 
indicted for inciting slaves to insurrection, attracted 
national attention, and is elsewhere detailed at length. 
Such was Mr. Taney’s reputation at this period that 
he argued appeals from every county on the Western 
Shore of Maryland, as may be seen in the reports of 
cases. As Mr, Martin and Mr, Pinkney—by the re- 
tirement of the former and death of the latter—had 
left a favorable opening at the Baltimore bar, the high 
reputation of Mr. Taney at once suggested that he 
might now place himself at the head of the leading 
bar in the State. With all his love of Frederick, 
therefore, he could not resist the demands of duty and 
professional ambition, and he decided to remove to 
Baltimore. His mother, whom he loved with singu- 
lar devotion, had left her home in Calvert County 
during the war of 1812, and had taken refuge from 
the British under her son's roof, and continued to live 
with him until her death in 1814. Before his de- 
parture from Frederick Mr. Taney made an arrange- 


ment with a particular friend, William Murdoch - 


Beall, a much younger man than himself, for his own 
burial by the side of his mother, no matter when and 
where his death should occur. 

In the little Catholic chapel Mr. Taney for many 
years could be seen every morning, in sunshine and 


ail 


‘Mr. Taney was sustained by the people. 
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in rain, during his residence in Frederick, at his re- 
ligious devotions. He moved to Baltimore in 1823, 
and at once became the leading and most distinguished 
lawyer at its bar. Mr. William Wirt, who was several 
years older than Mr. Taney, did not take up his resi- 
dence in Baltimore until 1829. Although Mr. Taney 
had been born and educated a Federalist, he warmly 
supported the war of 1812, and considered the con- 
duct of the Federal party generally,—especially that 
of the Bastern Federalists—in opposing that war by 
factious methods, as greatly reprehensible. He further 
considered that the war disrupted that party, and that 
its dissolution was brought about by its own unpatri- 
otic course. Therefore, in the Presidential campaign 
of 1824, he appeared as a stanch supporter of the 
election of Gen. Jackson. He was now employed in 
most of the important cases in the Court of Appeals 


of Maryland, embracing every variety of legal contro- 


versy. In 1827, upon the unanimous recommenda- 
tion of the Baltimore bar, Mr. ‘Taney was appointed 


attorney-general of the State. As attorney-general 


“he had the selection of deputy attorneys in the several 
judicial districts, and in the one embracing Frederick | 


he appointed James Dixon, who years before had read 
law in his office at Frederick. 

On June 21, 1831, President Jackson appointed 
Mr. Tauey to be Attorney-General of the United States, 
in place of Mr. Berrien, who had resigned. Mr. Taney 
accepted this position in the cabinet, and became Gen. 
Jackson's most intimate and confidential friend. 

On Sept. 23, 1833, Gen. Jackson peremptorily re- 
moyed from office his Secretary of the Treasury, Wil- 
liam J. Duane, for refusing to remove the deposits of 
the government from the United States Bank, and on 
the same day appointed to this great financial position 
Mr. Taney, who assumed the position on September 
24th, and on the 26th gave the order for the removal 


of the deposits, to take effect October Ist. Under the | 


pretense that the loss of the deposits compelled it, 
the bank called in its loans and discounts to such an 
extent as to make the whole country groan under the 
pressure of the most fearful financial embarrassment, 
—producing hard times and ruin everywhere. History 
records the fact that this action of Gen. Jackson and 
Mr. Taney 
had been appointed to the Treasury during the recess of 
Congress, and when it assembled, the President, near 
the close of its session, on June 23, 1834, sent to the 
Senate Mr. Taney’s nomination as Secretary of the 
Treasury for confirmation. Next day he was rejected, 
and it was the first time in the history of our govern- 


tment that a cabinet minister had been rejected by the 
Senate. That body, however, with its Whig majority 


e 26 


and its personal animosity towards the President, re- 
fused to confirm Mr. Taney, who the next day resigned 
his commission and returned to the Baltimore bar. 
He was the recipient in Baltimore and many other 
cities of public dinners and large demonstrations of 
the people, who sustained the course taken by him and 
President Jackson. But the grandest demonstration 
indorsing his official action took place at Frederick 
on August 6th, where he was received by Hon. 
Francis Thomas, in behalf of the thousands assembled, 
and tendered a public dinner by his old neighbors and 
friends, among whom for twenty-two years he had been 
daily associated in the business affairs of life. After 
Mr. Taney closed his speech in reply to the reception ad- 
dress of Mr. Thomas, he repaired with the committee 
to the court-house yard, where under the trees seven- 
teen tables were spread with a sumptuous feast, of 
which many hundreds of citizens and guests partook. 
Here, after the toasts were over, Mr. Taney made an 
elaborate speech, reviewing with the most masterly ex- 
position all the topics involved in the politics of that 
trying time. He is said to have considered this com- 
pliment, tendered before the old court-house, whose 
bar he had so long adorned, as one of the most grati- 
fying events of his life. Personal friendship entered 
largely into the compliment, giving to its political 
signification the higher tribute to his character as a 
man. In January, 1835, Gabriel Duvall, of Mary- 
land, one of the Associate Justices of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and a special friend of 
Mr. Taney, resigned the commission given him as 
judge by President Madison in 1811. 

Judge Duvall, though strongly opposed to Gen. 
Jackson and his policy, resigned when he saw there 
was a likelihood of Mr. Taney being appointed his 
successor, because, although the latter differed with 
him politically, he fully appreciated his great legal at- 
tainments and purity of character, and held them in 
the highest esteem. On his resignation on account 
of his advanced age, Gen. Jackson immediately nomi- 
nated Mr. Taney to supply the vacancy. The great 
Chief Justice Marshall was still presiding over the Su- 
preme Court. He had a peculiar dislike to Gen. 
Jackson and his policy. But so high was his estimate 
of Mr. Taney, that he privately endeavored to secure 
the confirmation of his appointment. With that view 
he wrote the following letter to Benjamin Watkins 
Leigh, a senator from Virginia, who was opposed to 
Gen. Jackson's administration : 

“My pear Smn,—If you have not made up your mind on 
the nomination of Mr. Taney, I have received some informa- 
tion in his favor which I would wish to communicate. 


«Yours, J. MarsHatt. 
“Mr, Leu.” 
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At the last moment of the session the nomination 
of Mr. Taney was brought up in the Whig Senate so 
violently opposed to Gen. Jackson and his policy, and 
was indefinitely postponed, which was equivalent to a 
Chief Justice Marshall died in the summer 


rejection. 
On the succeeding 28th of December 


of 1835. 


President Jackson nominated Mr. Taney to fill his | 


place in the Supreme Court. Siuce his nomination 
as associate judge the political complexion of the 
Senate had changed, but yet his nomination was 
strongly antagonized by the Whigs, few of whom were 
aware that Chief Justice Marshall had endeavored to 
help Mr. Taney to a seat by his side as an associate 
justice. On March 15, 1836, his nomination was 
confirmed by a majority of fourteen votes. His opin- 
ions from April term, 1836, to April term, 1861, as 
a judge at the Circuit Courts, were reported by his 
son-in-law, the late ‘James Mason Campbell, of the 
Baltimore bar. At the beginning of a Circuit term 
in Maryland, when the list of jurors was called, he 
attended to every name, and if a juror from Frederick 
County, where he had lived so long, was called, he 
always asked the marshal to tell the juror to come to 
him after adjournment. He generally found him to 
be the son or relative of some one of his old profes- 
sional acquaintances and friends, and made the kindest 
inquiries concerning his family. Chief Justice Taney 
had the great blessing of a wife of rare loveliness of 
person and heart, who was to him “the gust of joy 
and the balm of woe.” On the forty-sixth anniversary 
of their marriage he wrote her from Washington 
City a letter of pathetic tenderness, pledging to her 
again a love as true and sincere as that offered on their 
wedding-day. A great affliction soon followed which 
made Judge Taney peculiarly a man of sorrows. He 
had repaired, as was his custom, to Old Point Comfort 
with his family in the summer of 1855. The yellow 
fever suddenly made its appearance, and on September 
29th carried off Mrs. Taney, and the next day took 
away the youngest child, Alice, a lovely girl. 

On the 6th of March, 1857, the famous Dred 
Seott decision was made by the Supreme Court, 
wherein Judge Taney delivered the opinion, indorsed 
by himself and five of the associate judges, with dis- 
senting opinions by Justices McLean and Curtis. 
That decision was that it was not competent for the 
Congress of the United States, directly or indirectly, 
to exclude slavery from the Territories of the Union. 
The opinion of Judge Taney, and a supplement which 


he afterwards prepared, because of the clamor against | 
him, to justify his opinion before the publicists of the | 


world, and before the judgment of future ages, con- 


stitute one of the most comprehensive and best-rea- | 


set in brownstone. 


+—— 


soned politico-judicial opinions ever pronounced by 
any tribunal. No such question could have arisen 
before any other judicature in the world, and it sprung 
out of our peculiar polity and form of government, 
Just previous to the death of Judge Taney a new 
epoch began in the political history of the land. Civil 
war ensued, aud darkness spread over the country, 
torn by strife and discord. In the John Merryman 


and other habeas corpus cases Judge Taney nobly 


illustrated and maintained the peculiar functions of 
his court, and the principles and letter of the Consti- 
tution, amidst the clang of arms and the tread of 
soldiery. His body-servant, Madison, was drafted, 
and, although he was subject to heart disease and 
might have been excused, Judge Taney bought for 
him a substitute for one hundred dollars, while the 
government, in violation of law, was withholding 
three per cent. of his judicial salary. In his profes- 
sional life Judge Taney was compelled to walk over 
the hottest plowshares that could be put beneath 
the feet of a public man by his countrymen, but he 
passed through the ordeal unscathed, though doubtless ~ 
wounded to the quick. He was a man of iron will, 
determined purpose, undaunted courage, and of heroic 


type of character, yet he possessed the most delicate 


qualities of kindness and courtesy, as his private and 
public life bore witness, in his intercourse with all, 
His letters to his wife, ranning through a period of 
nearly fifty years, show the inner life of a man pos- 
sessed of Spartan courage united with extraordinary 
mildness and simplicity of temperament. He wasa de- 
vout Catholic, his wife a devout Protestant, but so sure 
was each that the other was a Christian that no doubt 
ever suggested itself to either that they would meet in 
heaven. He died Oct, 12, 1864, in the full possession 
of his intellectual faculties, and to the last retained the 
keenest interest in public affairs, In the summer of 
1870, Judge Richard H. Marshall, of Frederick City, 
and Gen. James H. Coale, of Liberty, both distin- 
guished members of the Frederick bar, caused a mar- 
ble slab to be erected over the grave of Judge Taney, 
which occupies a secluded spot in the old Catholic 
graveyard immediately in the rear of the Novitiate, 
between East Second and Third Streets, of Frederick 
City. The slab is of Italian marble, highly polished, 
about three and a half feet in width and six in length, 
It is neat and unpretentious, and 
bears the following inscription : 


“T. HS. 
“ Roarn Brooxe Tanry, 
“Fifth Chief Justice of the United States of America, born 
in Calvert County, MD., March 17" 1777, died in the city of 
Washington, October 12 1864, aged 87 years, 6 months and 25 


*~ 
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days. He was a profound and able lawyer, an upright and 
fearless Judge, pious and exemplary Christian. At his own 
request he was buried in this secluded spot near the grave of 
his mother. 

“May he rest in peace.” 


‘ 


Philip Barton Key. This distinguished statesman, | 
the brother of John Ross Key, of Frederick County, 
was born in Cecil County, Md., in 1761. He was 
liberally educated, and entered the English army, in 
which he held a commission as captain, When the 
Revolutionary war broke out he refused to bear arms | 
against. the colonies, and was given a small command 
at Pensacola, Fla. He afterwards studied Jaw, and 
on the conclusion of peace with Great Britain returned 
to Maryland, and settled in Annapolis, where he soon | 
took high rank as alawyer. He represented Annapolis 
in the State Legislature, and was a representative in 
Congress from Maryland from 1807 to 1813. He 
died at Georgetown, D. C., July 28, 1815. The fol- 
lowing obituary of Mr. Key appeared in the Federal 
Gazette at the time of his death : 


“Seldom bas a more general and unaffected sorrow pervaded | 
a community than has shown itself on the occasion of this 
mournfal bereavement. The kind affability, active humanity, 
and warm friendship, so conspicuous in his deportment, had 
bound the hearts of all to bim, and his memory will be conse- | 
erated no less by those amiable traits than hy the splendor of | 
his uncommon intellectual acquirements and capacity. 

“The fame of hia character as an advocate and senator is 
spread everywhere, but the affection of his neighbors constitute 
the only honorable and unerring monument of the value of the 
man and the Christian, Mr. Key was a native of Cecil County, 


Ma. He was grounded in the knowledge of the law under the } 


direction of Judge Duvall, now of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, who entertained for him the highest regard 
through life. Such were the fruits of those studies and the 
efficacy of his own genius that he rose to the summit of his 
profession, through the Inbors of which he secured a fortune to 
his family. In eloquence his high powers were attested by the 
general appluuse of his hearers and the success of his forensic 
contentions, His legal attainments were profound and com- 
prehensive. Like Sir William Blackstone, in his younger years 
he cultivated a talent for poetry, which was displaced by the 
austere occupation to which his profession afterwards devoted 
him. We have seen a handsome specimen of his proficiency 
in that elegant art. He served many years as a member of the 
Legislature of Maryland, and Jately a member of Congress. 
In these capacities he acted with distinction to the good of his 
country, and with the approbation of his constituents, In the 
trying period which preceded and followed the declaration of 
the late war he was a member of the Jatter body, where his 
masterly exertions were never wanting to avoid the needless 
provocations to hostility, to preserve our commerce and peace, 
and for the re-establishment of that blessing a3 soon as it could 
he regained. 

“We believe his pen adorns a portion of that able and ele- 
gant paper which in the commencement of the war was issued 
by the minority explanatory of its motives and their conduct. 
A more candid, dignified, and convincing piece of eloquence, a 
like evidence of the intelligent patriotism and unchangeable 
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| principles of its signers, is nowhere to be found. To the many 


marks of the confidence reposed in him by his country may be 
added the appointment of chief justice of one of the circuits 
of the United States, which he received from the nomination 
of President Adams. But the system having been prematurely 
doomed to its destruction by its enemies, he was allowed but a 
short time for the display of the rare qualities which in a high 
degree fitted and accomplished him for the most arduous and 
venerable exercise of the human faculties, the impartial admin- 
istration of justice.’’ 


Francis Scott Key, author of the “ Star-Spangled 
Banner,” and a distinguished lawyer, was born at the 
residence of his father, John Ross Key, near Pipe 
Creek, in Frederick County, a short distance from 
Emmittsburg, on the 1st of August, 1779, and died 
in Baltimore while on a visit to his son-in-law, Charles 
Howard, on Wednesday, the 11th of January, 1843. 
His father was a Revolutionary officer, who died in 
Frederick County, Oct. 12,1821. Francis S. Key 
was educated at St. John’s College, Annapolis, and 
studied law in that city in the office of his uncle, 
Philip Barton Key. In 1801 he commenced the 
practice of law at Frederick, but in a few years re- 
moved to Washington City, D. C., where he was 
chosen United States District Attorney. Mr. Key 
was a gentleman of the highest order of talent, of ar- 
dent feelings, and benevolent mind; the intimate 
friend and counselor of the Hon. John Randolph of 


| Roanoke in his last days, and of Gen. Andrew Jack- 


son during his Presidential term. He was also an 
early and zealous supporter of the African Coloniza- 
tion Society. His chief title to fame, however, rests 
on his patriotic and soul-stirring poem, “ The Star- 
Spangled Banner,” written to commemorate a Mary- 
land triumph, but so thoroughly impregnated with 
the true spirit of patriotism that it has become a na- 
tional lyric. The circumstances under which it was 
composed are as follows: 

“Qn the retreat of the British army from Wash- 
ington through Marlborough,” says Mr. Gleig, who 
was with them, “ though there appeared to be no dis- 
position on the part of the American general to follow 
our steps and to harass the retreat, the inhabitants of 
that village, at the instigation of a medical practitioner 
called Beanes, had risen in arms as soon as we were 
defeated, and falling upon such individuals as strayed 
from the column, put some of them to death and made 
others prisoners, A soldier whom they had taken, 
and who had escaped, gave this information to the 
troopers just as they were about to return to head- 
quarters; upon which they immediately wheeled 
about, and galloping into the village, pulled the doctor 
out of his bed (for it was early in the morning), and 
compelled him, by threat of instant death, to liberate 
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his prisoners, and mounting him before one of the 
party, rode into the camp in triumph.” 

Dr. Beanes was the leading physician in Upper 
Marlborough, and an accomplished scholar and a pop- 
ular gentleman. It is said his house, which was one 
of the best in Upper Marlborough, was selected by 
Admiral Cockburn and some of the principal officers 
of the army as their headquarters when the British 
troops encamped there on their march to Washington. 
As the British officers had shown him much courtesy 
and protected his property, they were greatly incensed 
at his actions. Mr. Taney says the British “ entered 
Dr, Beanes’ house about midnight, compelled him to 
rise from his bed, and hurried him off to their camp, 


hardly allowing him time to put his clothes on; he | 


was treated with great harshness and closely guarded ; 
and as soon as his friends were apprised of his situa- 
tion they hastened to the headquarters of the English 
army to solicit his release, but it was peremptorily re- 
fused, and they were not even permitted to see him, 
and he had been carried as a prisoner on board the 
fleet.” Alarmed for the safety of Dr. Beanes, a num- 
ber of his friends hastened to Georgetown to procure 
the assistance of Francis §. Key, who was then 
serving as a volunteer in Maj, Peter's artillery. Mr. 
Key promptly undertook to obtain the release of his 
friend, and immediately obtained the President's per- 
mission to visit the British fleet, Mr. John S. Skin- 
ner, the government’s agent for the exchange of pris- 
oners in Baltimore, who was well known as such to 
the officers of the fleet, being directed to accompany 
him. As soon as the necessary arrangements were 
made they embarked at Baltimore and sailed for the 
British fleet, which was then at the mouth of the 
Potomac, preparing for the expedition against Balti- 
more. Mr. Taney says that Mr. Key “was cour- 
teously received by Admiral Cochrane and the officers 
of the army as well as of the navy. But when he 
made known his business his application was recvived 
so coldly that he feared it would fail. 

“Gen. Ross and Admiral Cockburn, who accom- 
panied the expedition to Washington, particularly 
the latter, spoke of Dr. Beanes in very harsh terms, 
and seemed at first not disposed to release him. It, 
however, happened, fortunately, that Mr. Skinner gar- 
ried letters from the wounded British officers left at 
Bladensburg, and in these letters to their friends on 
board the fleet they all spoke of the humanity and 


kindness with which they had been treated after they 
After a good deal of con- 


had fallen into our hands. 
versation and strong representations from Mr, Key as 
to the character and standing of Dr. Beanes, and of 
the deep interest which the community in which he 


- lived took in his fate, Gen. Ross said that Dr. Beanes 
deserved much harsher punishment than he had re- 
ceived; but that he felt himself bound to make a 
return for the kindness which had been shown to his 
wounded officers whom he had beet’ compelled to 
leave at Bladensburg, and upon that ground, and that 
only, he would release him, But Mr, Key was at 
the same time informed that neither he nor any one 
else would be permitted to leave the fleet for some 
days, and must be detained until the attack on Balti- 
more, which was then about to be made, was over. 
On the other hand, he was assured they would make 
him and Mr. Skinner as comfortable as possible during 
their detention. Admiral Cochrane, with whom they 
dined on the day of their arrival, apologized for not 
accommodating them in his own ship, saying that it 
was crowded already with the officers of the army, 
but that they would be well taken care of on the 
frigate ‘Surprise,’ commanded by his son, Sir 
Thomas Cochrane. To this frigate they were ac- 
cordingly transferred, 

“Mr, Key,” says Mr. Taney, “had an interview 
with Dr. Beanes before Gen. Ross consented to release 
him. Ido not recollect whether he was on board the 
admiral’s ship or the ‘Surprise,’ but believe it was_ 
the former. He found him in the forward part of 
the ship, among the sailors, He had not had a 
change of clothes from the time he was seized; was 
constantly treated with indignity by those around him, 
and no officer would speak to him. He was treated 
as a culprit, and not as a prisoner of war. This 
harsh and humiliating treatment continued until he 
was placed on board of the cartel. . . . 

“Mr. Key and Mr. Skinner continued on board 
the ‘Surprise,’ where they were very kindly treated 
by Sir Thomas Cochrane, until the fleet reached the 
Patapsco and preparations were made for landing the 
troops. Admiral Cochrane then shifted his flag to 
the frigate, in order that he might be able to move 
farther up the river and superintend in person the 
attack by water on the fort; and Mr, Key and Mr. 
Skinner were then sent on board their own vessel, 
with a guard of sailors and marines, to prevent them 
from landing. They were permitted to take Dr. 
Beanes with them, and they thought themselves for- 
tunate in being anchored in a position which enabled 
them to see distinctly the flag of Fort McHenry from 
the deck of the vessel. He (Mr. Key) proceeded 
then, with much animation, to describe the scene on 
the night of the bombardment. He and Mr, Skin- 
ner remained on deck during the night, watching 
every shell from the moment it was fired until it fell, 
. listening with breathless interest to hear if an explo- 
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sion followed. While the bombardment continued it The song was first set in type by Mr. Samuel Sands, 
was sufficient proof that the fort had not surrendered. | who was then an apprentice-boy at the office of the 
But it suddenly ceased some time before day, and as Baltimore American, on the east side of Harrison 
they had no communication with any of the enemy’s Street near Baltimore, and who afterwards became 
ships, they did not know whether the fort had sur- the proprietor and editor of the American Farmer, 


rendered or the attack had been abandoned. They 
paced the deck for the residue of the night in painful 
suspense, watching with intense anxiety for the re- 
turn of day, and looking every few minutes at their 
watches to see how long they would have to wait for 
it; and as soon as it dawned, and before it was light 
enough to see objects at a distance, their glasses were 
turned to the fort, uncertain whether they should see 
the Stars and Stripes or the flag of the enemy. At 
length light came, and they saw that ‘our flag was 
still there,’ and as the day advanced they discovered, 
from the movements of the boats between the shore 
and the fleet, that the troops had been roughly handled, 
and that many wounded men were carried to the 
ships. At last he was informed that the attack on 
Baltimore had failed, and that the British army was 
te-embarking, and that he and Mr. Skinner and Dr. 
Beanes would be permitted to leave them and go where 
they pleased as soon as the troops were on board and 
the fleet ready to sail. 

“He then told me that, under the excitement of 
the time, he had written the song, and handed me a 
printed copy of ‘The Star-Spangled Banner.’ When 
Tread it and expressed my astonishment, I asked him 
how he found time, in the scenes he had been passing 
through, to compose such a song. He said he com- 
menced it on the deck of their yessel, in the fervor of 
the moment, when he saw the enemy hastily retreat- 
ing to their ships, and looked at the flag he had 


watched for so anxiously as the morning opened; that | 


he had written some lines of brief notes, that would 
aid him in calling them to mind, upon the back of a 
letter which he happened to have in his pocket, and 
for some of the lines, as he proceeded, he was obliged 
to rely altogether upon his memory, and that he fin- 
ished it in the boat on his way to the shore, and 


wrote it out as it now stands at the hotel on the night | 


he reached Baltimore, and immediately after he ar- 
rived. He said that on the next morning he took it 
to Capt. Joshua N. Nicholson, commander of the 
Baltimore Fencibles and chief justice of the Balti- 
more Court, and one of the judges of the Court of 
Appeals of Maryland, to ask him what he thought of 
it; that he was so much pleased with it that he im- 
mediately sent it to a printer and directed copies to 


be struck off in hand-bill form; and that he, Mr. Key, | 


believed it to have been favorably received by the 
Baltimore public.” 


| 


| dolph.” 


It was set to the tune of “Anacreon in Heaven.” 
Tt is said it was first sung in camp, afterwards 
nightly in the Holliday Street Theatre. Mr. Key 
was the father of eleven children. One of his sons, 
Philip Barton Key, was killed in Washington by 
Gen. Sickles, and another, Daniel §. Key, was slain 
in a duel near Bladensburg by Mr. Sherburne, a New 
Hampshire man. Both were midshipmen in the 
United States navy. On the ground Sherburne 
said, “ Mr. Key, I have no desire to kill you.” “No 
matter,” said Key; “I came to kill you.” “ Very 
well,” replied Sherburne; “then I will kill you,” 
which he did at the first fire. 

While studying law at Annapolis Mr. Key became 
the intimate friend of Roger Brooke Taney, after- 
wards chief justice, who, as previously stated, mar- 
ried Mr. Key's only sister. Besides the ‘ Star- 
Spangled Banner,’ Mr. Key wrote a number of other 
verses, but it is doubtful whether he ever intended 
them for publication, as they appear to have been 
hastily composed on the impulse of some passing 
fancy. Mr. Key was a contemporary of Edward 
Coote Pinkney, and contributed to the same periodi- 
cals for which Edgar Allen Poe wrote. He was a 
thorough gentleman, and a man of cultivated tastes, 
but literature was not the serious business of his life, 
his time being mainly occupied with the practice of 
his profession. In her “ Biographical Sketches of 
Distinguished Marylanders,” Esmeralda Boyle relates 
the following characteristic anecdote of Mr. Key: 
“Mr. Key was on intimate terms of friendship with 
Mr. Randolph (John Randolph of Roanoke), who, 
being confined to his room by illness upon one ocea- 
sion, was engaged in conversation with Mr, Key, who 
had called upon him at the hotel. Not long after Mr. 
Key entered the room, an officer of high rank in the 
British navy, deeming himself on intimate terms with 
Mr. Randolph, merely knocked at the door, then 
opening it, entered unannounced. Turning hastily 
around, Randolph cried out in a rude manner, ‘ Busy, 
my lord, busy! Always apply to my servaut before 
you enter my lodgings.’ ‘ Beg pardon,’ said the offi- 
cer, who immediately withdrew. Mr. Key said, ‘ Mr. 
Randolph, how can you treat a gentleman in this 
way? He meant nothing wrong.’ ‘ Neither do hogs 
mean wrong when they enter my cornfields, but I 
always turn them out,’ was the answer of John Ran- 
An old friend of Mr. Key said of him, 
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« Everybody who knew Frank Key loved er taa| 
there was not a more agreeable companion to be 
found.””. Mr. Key was a member of the Episcopal 
Church, and for many years taught a Sunday-school 
class at Rock Creek Church. His wife was Mary 
Taylor Lloyd, daughter of Col. Edward Lloyd, of 
Talbot County, Md.,a charming lady, who contributed 
ereatly to the attractiveness of their hospitable home. 
Daring the Nullification troubles in South Carolina he 
was sent in an unofficial capacity to that State, and it 
is said contributed not a little by his personal efforts 
to the peaceful settlement which was finally obtained. 
Mr. Key conducted the prosecution of the would-be 
assassin of Gen. Jackson in 1835, and acted with 
great circumspection and a due regard for the rights 
of the prisoner. The man was adjudged insane and 
sent to an asylum. Of Mr. Key’s appearance in an 
important case in the United States Supreme Court, 
ex-Governor Foote, of Mississippi, in his ‘‘ Reminis- 
cences,” says, ‘I was very much entertained with the 
whole argument, but I was particularly with the speech 
of Mr. Key and that of Mr. Berrien. Mr. Key was 
tall, erect, and of admirable physical proportions. 
There dwelt usually upon his handsome and winning 
features a soft and touching pensiveness of expression, 
almost bordering on sadness, but which in moments 
of special excitement, or when anything occurred to 
waken the dormant heroism of his nature or to call 
into action the higher power of vigorous and well- 
cultivated intellect, gave place to a bright ethereality 
of aspect and noble audacity of tone which pleased 
while it dazzled the beholder. His voice was capable 
of being in the highest degree touching and_per- 
suasive. His whole gesticulation was natural, grace- 
ful, and impressive, and was completely free from 
everything like affectation or rhetorical grimace as any 
public speaker I have known. . . . On this occasion 
he greatly surpassed the expectations of his most ad- 
miring friends. The subject was particularly suited 
to his thoughts, and was one which had long enlisted 
in a special manner the generous sensibilities of his 
soul. It seemed to me that he said all that the case 
demanded, and yet no more than was needful to be 
said, and he closed with a thrilling and even an elec- 
trifying picture of the horrors connected with the 


African slave-trade which would have done honor to 
either a Pitt or a Wilberforce in their palmiest days.” 
One of the most convincing proofs of Mr. Key's great 
benevolence and kindness of heart is found in the 
fact that he manumitted all his slaves and was one of 
the founders of the African Colonization Society. | 
While visiting his daughter, Mrs. Charles Howard, in 

Baltimore, Mr. Key was seized with pneumonia, and | 
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died suddenly in Fanny: 1843, The United States 
Supreme Court adjourned in his honor on being ac- 
quainted with his death, and next day the Attorney- 
General of the United States, Mr. Legaré, of South 
Carolina, presented resolutions of condolence passed 
by the bar, and made an address testifying to Mr, 
Key's great intellectual attainments, and to his ad- 
mirable qualities of heart and mind. Similar action 
was taken by the bar of Frederick and of Baltimore 
City and County, and his remains were borne to the 
grave universally regretted and beloved. Mr. Key 
was buried at Greenmount Cemetery, Baltimore, but 
subsequently the remains were removed to Frederick, 
where they lie beside those of his wife in the cemetery 
of Mount Olivet. Tis grave is marked by a simple 
slab. A bill appropriating five thousand dollars for a 
monument was introduced into the State Legislature, 
but failed for want of funds. A handsome monu- 
ment has, however, been erected in San Francisco 
through the munificence of the late James Lick. 

Alexander Contee Hanson. This distinguished ju- 
rist was the son of John Hanson (elected President of 
the Continental Congress Nov. 6, 1781) and Jane Con- 
tee, and was born in Frederick County, Oct. 22, 1749, 
In early life he was assistant private secretary to Gen. 
Washington, and was one of the first judges of the 
General Court of Maryland, Upon the formation of 
the General Court in 1777, Charles Carroll, barrister, 
was appointed chief justice, and Benjamin Rumsey 
and Solomon Wright judges. They declined to ac- 
cept, and William Paca, chief judge, and Henry 
Hooper and Alexander Contee Hanson, associate 
judges, were appointed, Feb. 12, 1778, to fill the va- 
cancies. Upon the death of John Rogers, chancellor 
of the State, Robert Hanson Harrison was appointed, 
Oct. 1, 1789, to fill the vacancy, but declined, and 
Alexander Contee Hanson was appointed, Oct. 3, 
1789, to the office, which he held until his death, at 
Annapolis, Jan. 16, 1806. He was elector for Presi- 
dent in 1789, and again in 1792. Under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Hanson and Samuel Chase the laws of 
Maryland passed from Nov, 26, 1763, to the close of 
the session of the Assembly of 1784 were published. 
Tn 1789 he was appointed to digest the testamentary 
laws of the State. He was also the author of a num- 
ber of celebrated political pamphlets. He married 
Rebecca Howard, of Annapolis, and had three chil- 
dren,—Charles Wallace Hanson, who was appointed 
associate judge of the Sixth Judicial District, com- 
posed of Baltimore and Harford Counties, in the place 
of Zebulon Hollingsworth, removed ; Alexander Con- 
tee Hanson; and a daughter, who married Thomas 
Peabody Grosvenor, of New York, 


Judge Hanson sat at the trial of the seven Tories 
convicted in Frederick Court during the Revolution, 
and sentenced them to death. Mr. Hanson’s son, 
Alexander Contee Hanson, Jr., was one of the prom- 
inent leaders of the anti-war section of the Federalist 
party during the war of 1812. He was born in 
Maryland, and died at Belmont, Frederick Co., April 
23,1819. In 1813-16 he was a member of Con- 
gress, and in 1816-19 United States senator from 
Maryland. At the beginning of the war Mr. Han- 
son was associated with Jacob Wagner in the publica- 
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tion in Baltimore of a stanch Federalist paper, the | 


Federal Republican, which bitterly antagonized the 
war with Great Britain. Its course infuriated the 
war-party in Baltimore, and the office of the paper 
was mobbed, and the types, presses, paper, ete., de- 
stroyed. The house itself, a frame building, was de- 
molished. Soon afterwards the paper, which in the 
mean time had been published in Georgetown, re- 
appeared in Baltimore from a house on South Charles 
Street which Mr, Hanson occupied with his friends, 
among whom were” Gen. James M. Lingan, Otho 
Sprigg, Richard J, Crabb, Henry ©, Gaither, Charles 


J. Kilgour, Dr. P. Warfield, J. E. Hall, Gen. | 


Henry Lee, Ephraim Gaither, and John Howard 
Payne, the actor. An attack was made by the mob, 
and the occupants of the house fired upon it from the 
windows, killing a Dr. Gale. The mob brought a 
ficld-piece to bear, but by this time a military force 
had arrived, and Hanson and his friends surrendered 
to the officer in command. They were taken to the 
jail, which that night was broken into by the mob. 
Gen. Lingan was killed, and eleven others dreadfully 
beaten. Gen. Lee and Mr. Hanson were treated with 
peculiar brutality, and were seriously hurt. ‘The vio- 
lence of the mob caused a reaction in Mr. Hanson's 
favor, and largely contributed to his subsequent polit- 
ical success. Mr. Hanson was a man of exceptional 
ability and rare personal courage. While in Congress 
he fought a duel with Capt. Gordon, of the United 
States navy, and badly wounded him, hitting him ex- 
actly where he said he would. 

John Hanson Thomas. 
son of Dr. Philip Thomas and Jane Contee Hanson, 
was born in Frederick Town. Ife was married Oct. 
5, 1809, to Mary Isham Colston, a niece of Chief 
Justice Marshall. In 1808 he was elected to the 
House of Delegates by the Federalists. By his elo- 
quence and brilliant talents he rose to great distine- 
tion in the politics of the State. He was elected a 
member of Congress, and had been selected by his 
party for a seat in the United States Senate, but dying 
on May 2, 1815, before the election, the Federalists 


This eminent lawyer, the | 
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honored his cousin, Alexander Contee Hanson, with 
a seat in that body. His father, Dr. Philip ‘Thomas, 
the son of James Thomas and Elizabeth Bellicum, of 
Kent County, was born near Chestertown, June 11, 
1747, and commenced the practice of medicine in 
Frederick Town, Aug. 1, 1769. He was a sterling 
patriot, and did much to aid the cause of the Revolu- 
tion. The doctor died April 25, 1815. 

John Hanson Thomas was regarded as the most 
brilliant man of his day in the State, at the bar and 
on the stump. The late Dr. John Hanson Thomas, 
of Baltimore, was his gon. 

Francis Thomas was born in Frederick County, 
Md., Feb. 3, 1799, and was nearly seventy-seven 
years old when accidentally killed. He was educated 
at St. John’s College, Annapolis, was admitted to the 
bar about the year 1820, and acquired a large prac- 
tice in the counties of Western Maryland. He was 
at one time the possessor of a comfortable fortune, 
the most of which he had acquired by the practice of 
his profession. He was member of the House of 
Delegates of Maryland in 1822, 1827, 1829, serving 
the last term as Speaker. He was president of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal in 1839 and 1840. 
Ex-Governor Thomas was the second Governor of 
Maryland elected by the people. He succeeded Wil- 
liam Grason in 1841, held the office three years, and 


was succeeded by Thomas G. Pratt. He was a repre- 


| sentative in the 22d, 23d, 24th, 25th, 26th, 37th, 


38th, 39th, and 40th Congresses. While in Con- 
gress he applied to the Legislature of Maryland for 
a divorce from his wife, who was a Miss Sallie Me- 
Dowell, a daughter of Governor McDowell, of Vir- 
ginia, and a lady of rare accomplishments. He failed 
to obtain a divorce in Maryland, but Mrs. Thomas 
was subsequently divorced from her husband by the 
Legislature of Virginia. She afterwards married Rev. 
Mr. Miller,a Presbyterian clergyman of Philadelphia. 
Governor Thomas was a Democrat prior to 1861, and 
frequently stumped the State, either as a candidate or 
in behalf of the State and national ticket. He pos- 
sessed extraordinary popularity as a political orator, 
and took a prominent part in the reform movement 
of 1849 and 1850. He was elected to the Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1850, and was a leading member 
of that body. He was re-elected to Congress in 1861, 
and remained in that body four terms, acting with the 
Republican party. After the election of President 
Grant in 1870, he was appointed collector of internal 
revenue for the Cumberland District, and held that 
office until 1872, when he was appointed minister to 
Peru, which position he resigned in 1875, when he 
retired from public life, and engaged in the practice 
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of law at Cumberland and in wool-growing upon his 
farm in Garrett County. 

Governor Thomas’ life was in many respects an 
eventful one, and his talent and vigor in political life 
were recognized in all parts of the State. Among the 


incidents in the stormy portion of his career was his | 


duel fought with the late William Price, a distin- 
guished lawyer of Maryland, growing out of a heated 
public discussion at Hagerstown. Neither of the 
combatants were wounded, Governor Thomas’ ball 
glancing from the toe of Mr. Price’s boot. The duel 
was fought at Bath, Berkeley Co., Va., and created a 
great deal of excitement at the time. He also had a 
personal encounter with Governor McDowell, of Vir- 
ginia, in 1843, but owing to the interposition of 
friends no duel was fought. Governor Thomas was 
accidentally killed Saturday afternoon (January 23d), 
1876, on the railway track, about one mile east of 
Frankville Station, Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, while 
engaged in superintending improvements for breeding 
fine sheep procured by him in Peru, and brought to 
this country on his return. While standing on the 
track he saw a freight-train approaching from the east, 
and stepped to the south track to avoid it, 
same moment a “ helper’ engine came upon him from 
the west, “tender” foremost, the approach of which 
he had not noticed and did not hear. There is a 
short curve at this point, and the engineer said that 
as his engine rounded the curve he saw Governor 
Thomas walking on the track with his arms folded 
behind him and his head bent in a meditative mood. 
Tt was too late to give an alarm or check the speed of 
the engine, and in a moment it struck him in the back, 
knocking him twenty feet to a pile of railroad bars 
beside the road. The locomotive was stopped as soon 
as possible and assistance summoned, but life was ex- 
tinct. The body was not mutilated, a severe contu- 
sion on the back of his head and several bruises near 
the spinal column being the only apparent injuries. 
The remains were taken to Frankville on a hand-car 
and thence to his house. 

A telegram was received from John Sifford, of 
Frederick City, stating that he had been an intimate 
friend of the deceased, and had been by him requested 
to have his body interred in the family burying- 
ground, Petersville, Frederick Co. This request was 
made before the Governor had started on his mission 


to Peru, and Mr. Sifford was also authorized to pro- | 


cure a monument to be erected at the grave. Accord- 
ingly, his remains were taken to Petersyille and there 
interred, 

Tn the Legislature, in Congress, and in the guber- 
natorial chair, Mr. Thomas made a deep and lasting 


At the | 


impression, As a political orator he had few equals, 
and his elocution was so ringing and clear as to ob- 
tain for him the title of “Silyer-tongued.” After 
having been Governor of the State he retired in 1844, 
and, brooding over his domestic calamity, led the life 
of a recluse for many years, until the outbreak of the 
late civil war, when he emerged from his retirement, 
and, taking an active part in behalf of the Union 
cause, was sent to Congress, where he had years before 
distinguished himself as a Democratic member of the 
House. 

Ex-Governor Thomas was in many respects one of 
the most extraordinary men ever sent by his State to 
the Federal Congress. He was a leading supporter 
of Jackson throughout the stormy congressional con- 
test concerning the United States Bank, and by 
his commanding gifts of eloquence and fascinating 
personal address acquired, in a service of ten years in 
Congress, a national reputation as a debater of uncom- 
mon force. From his retirement on leaving the Gov- 
ernor's chair he emerged in 1851, as a member of the 
Constitutional Convention, and at the commencement 
of hostilities in 1861 he threw himself with ardor 
into the work of encouraging enlistments and organ- 
izing regiments for the Union cause. Leaving to 
younger men, like Col. Maulsby, the duty of leading 
these regiments into the field, he accepted in 1861 the 
“Union” nomination to Congress, and after an inter- 
val of twenty years again found himself a member of 
the House of Representatives. His course throughout 
the war was that of an earnest, though not extreme, 
supporter of the government. Indeed, he inclined 
more to the views of Border State Union men like 
Crisfield and Webster than to the more advanced 
opinions of Henry Winter Dayis and his followers. 
With the shrewd instinct of an experienced political 
leader, he never allowed himself to get too far in ad- 
vance of his constituency, and was very formidable 
on the stump, from the fact that he could always ap- 
peal to his own record for moderation and conserva- 
tism as an effective argument in favor of the reasona- 
bleness of his views, 

Judge John Alexander Lynch was born on the 3d 
day of October, A.p. 1825, near the village of Jefferson, 
in Frederick County, Md., and now resides in Fred- 
erick City, in Frederick County. His father, William 
Lynch, was born on the 15th of February, a.p. 1788, 
near the village of Jefferson, and died near the place 
of his birth on the 7th of August, 1857. He three 
times represented Frederick County in the Legislature 
of Maryland, John A. Lynch’s mother was Eliza 
Boteler, who was born in Washington County, Md., 
near the village of Weverton, on the 10th of Febru- 
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ary, A.D. 1797, and died near the village of Jefferson 
on the 14th of January, 1832. His grandfathers on 
both sides were soldiers in the Revolutionary war. 
John A. Lynch married Isabella C. Beckenbaugh, 
in Frederick City, on the 17th of November, 1856. 
They have had no children. He was educated at a 
country school near the place of his birth, and at 
Pennsylvania College, Gettysburg. He did not grad- 
uate, but the degree of A.M. was subsequently con- 
ferred upon him by that institution. He was obliged 
to leave college in March, 1847, on account of failing 
health, and went to the State of Alabama, where he 
remained (teaching school a part of the time) until 
the month of August, 1849, when he returned to 
Frederick County with restored health, and com- 
meuced the study of the law in Frederick City, in the 
office of Mountjoy B. Luckett, Esq. He was ad- 


| 
| 
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mitted to the bar in November, 1851, and commenced | 
the practice of law in Frederick City, where he has | Vice-President Tyler succeeded Gen. Harrison as 


since continued to reside. 
attorney for Frederick County in November, 1855, 
and wus re-elected in November, 1859, having per- 
formed the duties of that office for two terms. He 
was elected without opposition associate judge of the 
Sixth Judicial Circuit of the State in November, 
1867, which office he now holds. He and his wife 
are members of the Episcopal Church. 

He is a member of the Masonic fraternity, having 
joined that institution in August, 1849, and is a 
member of the Grand Lodge of Maryland. He is a | 
Royal Arch Mason, a Knight Templar, and is now | 
Eminent Commander of the commandery in Frederick _ 
City. He has never engaged in any business but 
such as was connected with the profession of the law. 
He is a Democrat, and previous to his election as 
judge took an active part in politics in his native 
county, but never was an aspirant or candidate for any 
political office. He has always been fond of his pro- 
fession, and has given to it his almost entire attention. 
He has written no work for publication, only an oc- 
casional address, and numerous legal opinions in the 
performance of his duties as judge. Devoting himself | 
thus exclusively to the law, it is not strange that he 
should have won so distinguished a position at the 
bar and such high honors upon the bench. As both | 
lawyer and judge he has gained an enviable reputation 
among the people of Western Maryland and of the 
whole State, and without courting popular favor has 
secured, by his high character and talents, the esteem 
and admiration of his fellow-citizens of all parties. 
Though elected as a Democrat, he knows no party 
upon the bench, and recognizes in his decisions only 
the principles of the law. Just, firm, able, and con- | 


| in Washington, until his death. 
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scientious, it is to be hoped that it may be long before 
the bench of Maryland shall be deprived of his val- 
uable and able services. 

John Nelson was born in Frederick in 1794, and 
died at his residence in Mount Vernon Place, Balti- 
more, on Wednesday evening, Jan. 18, 1860, in the 
sixty-seventh year of his age. Mr. Nelson studied 
law and was admitted to the bar of Frederick, and 
when twenty-five years of age, as soon as he was eli- 
gible, was elected congressman from his native district. 
In Congress he was regarded as an exceptionally 
brilliant and promising young man. On resuming 
the active practice of his profession he decided to 
remove to Baltimore, where he continued to reside, 
with the exception of a comparatively brief residence 
He rose steadily in 
the estimation of the bar and the general public as a 
lawyer of uncommon ability, and in 1843, when 


He was elected State’s | President, he made Mr. Nelson attorney-general. In 


announcing the nomination the Richmond Whig 
said, ‘‘ We never heard of Mr. Nelson before,” where- 
upon the Baltimore Sun rejoined, “‘ We were very 
near saying this confession argues yourself unknown. 
Mr. Nelson is one of the most distinguished members 
of the Maryland bar, His name has never been ban- 
died about by pot-house politicians, and hence it is 
not so well known as many others who might be 
named. The only publie position Mr. Nelson has 
ever held, we believe, was the post of minister to 
Naples, to which he was appointed by President 
Jackson. There he performed the duties of his mis- 
sion with satisfaction to himself and to his govern- 
ment. Mr. Nelson is in this city highly esteemed, 
both as a citizen and a lawyer, and his friends have 
full faith that the attorney-generalship will never be 
disgraced by his person.” 

Mr. Nelson retired from the cabinet in March, 
1845, and returned to Baltimore, where he was a 
leading member of the bar until his death. On the 
announcement of his death a special meeting of the 
bar of Baltimore was held in the Superior Court 
room. The Baltimore Clipper of Jan. 21, 1860, 
gives the following account of the meeting : 


“The specially called meeting of the Baltimore bar to do 
honor to the memory of the late Hon. John Nelson met yes- 
terday (January 20th) at one o'clock, pursaant to the announce- 
ment, in the Superior Court room, which was densely crowded 
with members of the legal profession in Baltimore, including 
many of its brightest ornaments. 

“Shortly after the hour named Judge R. N. Martin was, upon 
motion of Jonathan Meredith, Esq., called to preside, and Rev- 
erdy Johnson, Jr., elected secretary. 

“Upon motion of Mr. Meade Addison, United States district 
attorney, the president appointed Messrs, Reverdy Johnson, 
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Jonathan Meredith, J. V. L. McMahon, Nathaniel Williams, 
and Grafton Dulaney, Esqs., a committee of five to draw up 
suitable resolutions, The committee retired to the Law Li- 
brary, and after a few minutes’ absence returned, when Jona- 
than Meredith arose, and spoke as follows: 

“The Baltimore bar, Mr. Chairman, has seldom sustained 
& beavier loss than we are now assembled to deplore in the 
death of a distinguished brother. 

“With great natural endowments, a luminons and vigorous 
intellect, a mastery of law as a science, the fruits of early and 
patient labor, a power of analysis to disentangle the most 
complicated problems, the closest reasoning, and an cloquence 
natural and persuasive, with all these great gifts Mr. Nelson 
baz long stood in the foremost rank of the Baltimore bar. 

“*But his legal reputation had a much wider range than 
his native State; before the most augast tribunal of our 
country, in the Supreme Court of the United States, elevated 
to the high office of attorney-general, he stood side by side 
with the distinguished leaders of that bar, and won by his for- 
ensio efforts and the faithful discharge of his official duties the 
respect and confidence of the court. 

“© This, sir, is but a tribute to his memory as a lawyer. His 
worth as a man, his courteons and gentlemanlike bearing to 
all who met him, bis freedom from arrogant pretensions, his 
equability of temper, his natural cheerfulness in society,— 
charms which attracted so many to his companionship and 
made them friends,—remembrance of these will long be cher- 
ished, no less than his professional eminence. 

““*To record our sorrow for his death and our heartfelt sym- 
pathies for those whom it has bereft, I move you, sir, that the 
resolutions of your committee, which will be read by the see- 
retary, be entered on the minutes of the several courts of this 
city.’ 

“The usual resolutions of respect and condolence were then 
real and adopted. 

“Hon. Reverdy Johnoson then delivered the following eulo- 
gium: 

“*Mr. Chairman, the affecting event which bas brought us 
together bas filled us with a sorrow that makes it almost im 
possible for me to participate, except as o silent auditor, in the 
business of our meeting, 

“Tt has come upon me with such comparative suddenness 
that Lam unable to meet it even with a becoming fortitude. 
And although every hour is telling us that it is wanting his 
presence to make us complete, yet days and weeks and months 
shall pass before I shall be able to realize the death of John 
Nelson. It secms to me as if but yesterday that he met us in 
this chamber, and, as was ever his wont, with a genial smile 
and friendly grasp, gave us assurance that with us he was ever 
happy. And then he must have seen (and that in some meas- 
ure should console us), from the manner in which his saluta- 
tions were returned, that with him our hours too always passed 
pleasantly, and that we valued him not Jes for his social quali- 
ties than for his professional eminence. 

“ «But he ig gone, never in this world to be seen by us more, 
His friendly grasp, as warm as his heart was kind, is now cold 
as the winter's ice. His tongue und brain are now mere in- 
animate matter. They will soon be but the dust from which 
they sprang. The spirit, which was alone immortal, and which 
gave them the power to persuade and convince, as we so well 
knew they bad, has gone by the summons of its God to the 
native sky, there to account for its conduct on eurth, Nor, at 
the moment of its departare, did our brother evidence the 
slightest fear of the result. With a sincere faith in our revealed 
religion, from a conviction of its truth, the happy result of 
careful reading and deep meditation, as I have every reason to 
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know he entertained, be met his inevitable hour with the fullest 
confidence in heaven. In this thought there is much, very 
much to reconcile us to our bereavement, and yet that is so 
severe that time can alone enable us to sustain it unmoved. 

“*Of Mr. Nelson’s professional character it would be difficult 
to speak in terms of exaggeration. His mind was admirably 
fitted for the bar. It was naturally acute, discriminating, me- 
thodical, und logical, and these eapacities were improved almost 
to perfection by the most careful cultivation, by study and 
practice. Some of his brethren who knew him less intimately 
may have supposed that his great efforts at the bar—and when 
the occasion required they were ever great—were rather the 
result of peeuliar and extraordinary natural endowment than 
of much general professional reading or careful preparation, 
If this be so, they are, as I know, in error. From the first he 
wus a diligent student, and for his eases be exhausted all the 
necessary Jearning within his reach, and stretched his power of 
thought to the utmost capacity. He knew—as who does not 
who has observed much of our profession 7—that excellence at 
all, much more the highest excellence, is not to he obtained 
without giving days and nights to study. 

“*T would not be understood by this that all is accomplished 
by reading; that much of it is absolutely necessary, but to be 
valuable it must be accompanied by close, concentrated thought, 
and of this our brother was eminently competent, A career 
now of forty-four years’ duration, and the opportunity of seeing 
the great men of the American har and a few of the bar of Eng- 
land, enubled me to compare, as I haye often done when hear- 
ing him, Mr, Nelson with others, and with this result: [ have 
heard more eloquence, more brilliant imagery, more power of 
amplification, and more affluence of learning, but I do not think 
that in force of analysis, clearness of arrangement, perspicuity 
of statement, simplicity of language, closeness of logic, and con- 
centration of thonght I have ever seen him muehb, if at all, ex- 
celled, When bis case demanded an effort, as when the facts 
were numerous and complicated and the legal questions many 
and abstruse, I have ever felt, when his arguments were con- 
cluded, that Lhe entire argument was exhausted. 

“* Asa collengue he was invaluable, and whoever measured 
conclusions with him without feeling that as an adversary he 
was ever formidable? Whilst guarding with skill bis own de- 
fenses, he knew with equal skill how to assail those of his oppo- 


| nent, and kept him, whoever he may have been, to the utmost 


of his capacity. But his talents were not alone suited for the 
bar. 

“*At the early age of twenty-five, the first moment of his 
being eligible in the district of his nativity and earlier resi- 
dence, he was elected a member of the House of Representatives 
of the United States. The body at that time contained men of 
great ability, and,as I have heard from several of them, young 
us he was, Mr. Nelson was at once appreciated as a young man 
of great promise, an estimate which was the more confirmed at 
the termination of his services, In the Senate of onr State, at 


| a subsequent period, bis power was yet more evident; he stood 


' 


first among the first. His superior was not known, 

“*Tn the service of his country abroad afterwards, during the 
alministration of Gen, Jackson, he proved himself the equal of 
the ablest of our diplomatists, and received on his return, at he 
well nerited, the honor due to a successful treaty, accomplished 
by the overwhelming power with which he maintained the 
rights of our people. 

“‘His mission ended, he made this city his home and the 
theatre of his subsequent professional life. He was for a short 
period called from us by President Tyler to assume the duties 
of Attorney-General of the United States, and although imme- 
diately succeeding the accomplished and elegant Legaré, he 
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was at once recognized by the Supreme Court of the United 
States and by his brethren of that bar as the equal of any of 
his predecessors. The archives of the office contain enduring 
evidence of his learning and unsurpassed comprehension, TI do 
not know that in the many opinions given by him a single 
‘error was discovered. They constitute now a resource which 
ean be resorted to with confidence to ascertain the law on all 
the questions he was called upon to consider. How he dis- 


charged his duties afterwards in our courts this auditory need | 


not be reminded. His voice, even now, seems to me to fill the 
hall with its energy, and his mind to explain with the clear- 
ness of light the abstrusest inquiries, 

“What a yoid in our ranks must be caused by the death of 
such a brother! Can we ever find one every way fitted to sup- 
ply it? On reflection I do not at all despond. There are 
young brethren around me full of talent, industry, and noble 
ambition. Let them study as Nelson studied; let them bave 
their knowledge as accurate as his; let them attain a perfect 
comprehension of the principles of our science, and rely mainly 
on those in their examination of adjudged eases, and although 
the keenness of our berenvement may be long felt, we sball in 
a few years sce the vacant place filled, and the fame of our bar 
restored to its recent brightness. 

“*But, Mr. Chairman, there is a higher lesson taught us by 
our loss than his example teaches to the aspirant of professional 
honor. 

“<During the pendency of the case now on trial we bave 
had to mourn the deaths of four of our members. The judge 
who presided in this court and three of our brethren within 
‘thut period have died. What a lesson does this teach! ‘The 
frequency of the event would almost tell us that the only busi- 
ness of life is to look about us and die. But such is not the 
voice that really speaks from the tomb. That voice tells us 
that the true business of life is so to live that we may be pre- 
pared to die; that there are brighter rewards in store for us in 
a world where happiness pure and immortal awaits us if we 
are tras to our duty to man and to heaven. Let these recent 
warnings, therefore, excite us to a holy ambition, which will 
Secure us more, inconceivably more, than all the honors that 
this world are worth. 

“7 forbear, Mr. Chairman, to intrude within the sacred cir- 
ole of the bereaved home, where men can offer now no words of 
consolation. The blow that has crushed its inmates to the 
earth can only he borne by communion with God. 

“Several times during the course of his remarks Mr. John- 
Son was so deeply moved as to be scarcely able to proceed, and 
at their conclusion he quickly seated himself and covered his 
fuce with his hands to conceal the tears which were trickling 
down bis cheeks, 

“Judge Martin responded as follows : 

“* Before submitting for the adoption of the bar the resola- 
tions that have just been read, expressive of affection and respect 
forthe memory of our lamented friend and brother, the late John 
Nelson, I have only to remark that I cordially concur in all 
that has been said by my brothers who haye addressed you in 
commendation of his character, his public services, and profes- 
sional ability. 

“‘Te was a most accomplished and able lawyer, profoundly 
versed with the principles of jurisprudence in all its branches, 
and in discharging the arduous duties of the bench I have 
been often aided and enlightened by his accurate learning, bis 
lucid reasoning, and his strong argumentative powers. 

“*T unite with you all, gentiemen, in deploring an event 
which has deprived each of us of an attached personal friend, 
and the profession of one of its brightest ornaments; and, as 

&n enduring memorial of affection and respect for our lamented 


brother, I shall at the proper time direct these proceedings of 
the hench and bar to be entered upon the records of the Saperior 
Court.” 

“Upon motion of Mr, Meredith, the meeting adjourned upon 
the conclusion of bis honor the judge’s remarks.” 


That Mr, Nelson's reputation was not merely local 
is shown by the proceedings of the judges and the 
bar of the United States Supreme Court in relation 
to his death. The meeting was held in Washington 
on the 19th of January, 1860, Hon. J. J. Crittenden 
presiding. Hon. James A. Bayard submitted a series 
of resolutions, which were adopted, in honor of Mr. 
Nelson. On the following day they were laid before 
the United States Supreme Court by Attorney-General 
Black, who embraced the oceasion to deliver a brief 
but eloquent eulogy of the deceased, in the course of 
which he remarked : 

Tt was here that he won what he valued more than anything 
else, the character of a great lawyer. You can testify to the 
industry with which he prepared his cases, to his large intel- 
lectual resources, to his extensive learning, to his uniform 
politeness with the court, and to his never-failing frankness in 
his intercourse with the bar, From July, 1843, until March, 
1845, he was in the public service of the United States as their 
attorney-general. I know whereof I affirm when I say that he 
left behind him on the records of that department enduring 
evidence that he was not only a man of great ability, but 
most upright, honest, and virtuous officer.” 

Mr. Justice McLean also testified in warm terms 
to the high estimation in which Mr. Nelson’s attain- 
ments and personal qualities were held by the court. 

Mr, Nelson was buried at Greenmount Cemetery, 
Baltimore, and was followed to the grave by the 
judges of the Baltimore courts and by the leading 
members of the bar and many prominent citizens. 

Hon. Madison Nelson, judge of the Court of Ap- 
peals of Maryland, and a half-brother of Hon. John 
Nelson, was also born in Frederick, and died there 
Jan. 1, 1870, aged about seventy years. 

Judge Nelson and the Hon. John Nelson were both 
sons of Gen. Roger Nelson, an officer of the Revolu- 
tionary army, who achieved distinction at the battles 
of Camden and Eutaw Springs. 

Madison Nelson studied law, was admitted in Fred- 
erick, and soon became one of the leading lawyers of 
Western Maryland. He was elected judge of the 
Circuit Court for Frederick County in opposition to 
the Democratic party, but when the new constitution 
went into effect he was nominated by the Democrats 


| and Conservatives as chief judge of the judicial dis- 


trict composed of Frederick and Montgomery Conn- 
ties. He was elected, and became, by virtue of his 
office as chief judge, a member of the Court of Ap- 
peals. After his election, however, his health grew 
feeble, and for some time before his death he was un- 
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able to attend the sessions of the court. 
man of decided talents, and had a quick, sagacious, 
and penetrating mind. 

Hon. Frederick J. Nelson, born in 1833, a distin- 
guished member of the Frederick bar and a member 
of the Constitutional Convention of 1867, is a son of 


Tle was a) 


the late Judge Nelson. 

William Schley, one of the shining lights of the | 
Baltimore bar, was born in Frederick City, Oct. 31, 
1799, and died March 20, 1872, in his seventy-third 
year. The Schleys were among the earliest settlers 
of Frederick, having arrived there in 1735. The 
builder of the first house in Frederick, John Thomas 
Schley, was the grandfather of William, 

William Schley graduated at Princeton College in 
1821, with first honors in every department of study, 
He was admitted to the bar in 1824, and practiced | 
with success in Frederick till 1837, when he removed | 
to Baltimore and rapidly rose to distinction. In 1824, | 
Mr. Schley married a daughter of Gen. Samuel Ring- 
gold, of * Fountain Rock’’ Manor, Washington County, | 
and sister of Maj. Samuel Ringgold, who was killed | 
in the Mexican war, at Palo Alto. This lady died in 
1870. 

In 1836, Mr. Schley was elected to the Senate of 
Maryland, and as chairman of the Committee on the 
Constitution took a leading part in the debates of the 
interesting reform agitation of that time, which in- 
volved him in a personal dispute with William Cost 
Johnson, to whom Mr. Schley sent a challenge. The 
parties met at Alexandria, Va., Feb. 13, 1837, and 
exchanged one shot, in which each was wounded. 
Mr. Schley was aceompanied to the field by Daniel, 
of St. Thomas, Jenifer, of Maryland, and Govy- 
ernor Pickens, of South Carolina. Mr. Johnson's 
seconds were Governor Henry A. Wise, of Virginia, 
and Governor Campbell, of South Carolina. The 
parties were reconciled on the ground and remained 
firm friends ever after. The affair received the name 
at the time of the “ Pattern Duel,” from the extreme 
punctilio which was observed. 

Mr. Schley was in polities a Whig. He was de- 
feated by one vote in the caucus nomination for the 
United States Senate in 1838. He took an active 
part in the political campaign of 1850, when Mr, 
Fillmore was a candidate, and in 1864, when Gen. 
McClellan was a candidate. Mr. Schley was on terms 
of friendly and confidential intercourse with Clay, 
Webster, Crittenden, Gen. Scott, Chief Justice Taney, 
and many others of the more distinguished men of 
the last half-century. His life and energies were 
given with earnestness to the profession of the law, 
in which he continued actively engaged up to his 


last sickness. His professional reputation, which 
was of the very highest character within his State, 
extended beyond those limits, and no man was more 
frequently consulted by clients from abroad or from 
other States. In personal or social intercourse he 
was distinguished by that peculiar courtesy and grace- 
fulness of manner which is recognized by the appella- 
tion of “the old school.” 

Mr. Schley’s death resulted from confluent small- 
pox, which he is supposed to have contracted while 
traveling to Baltimore in a railroad train. He had 
never been vaccinated, and when the nature of his 
disease was ascertained he was with his own acqui- 
escence removed to the Marine Hospital, where he 
died. He was attended by Dr. B. Lloyd Howard, 
and by his affectionate and devoted daughter, Mrs. 
Wm. Woodville, who nursed him with assiduous ten- 
derness and care throughout his illness. On the night 
of his death, when Dr. Howard, exhausted, lay down 
to rest in an adjoining room, Mrs. Woodville remained 
at his bedside, and was alone with him when he died. 
A meeting of the bar of Baltimore was held, at which 
resolutions in honor of Mr. Schley's memory were 
adopted, and addresses highly eulogistie of his char- 
acter delivered. Personally, Mr. Schley was a gener- 
ous, warm-hearted man, and his legal attainments and 
mental abilities were of the highest order. Unfor- 
tunately, in early life, from a mistaken sense of duty, 
he assumed the indebtedness of his father-in-law, Gen. 
Samuel Ringgold, and was forced to struggle through 
life beneath a erushing burden. 

‘The peculiar qualities of Mr. Schley's character 
were accurately described in the remarks of Judge 
Giles at the meeting of the bar: 


“Tefore taking a yote upon the resolutions submitted,” said 
the judge, “ [ would express the deep sorrow I felt on learning 


| this morning (March 20th) of Mr. Sebley’s death, Thirty-seven 


years since, ut Annapolis, I made his acquaintance. He was 
then a senator of Maryland from the county of Frederick, 


During the winter of 1837 he resigned and moved to this city. ° 


During the many years since that time he has been in full prac- 
tice as a leading member of our bar, and no more patient, hard- 
working, and willing member could be found in the profession. 
He was an accomplished scholar, an able advocate, and a learned 
jurist. Tn very long service on the bench in the District and 
Cirenit Courts of the United States, he has tried very many 
causes befure me, and I always felt I was a Jearner at his feet. 
He was courteous and kind to all, and I shall long wiss him ae 
a friend whom T shall see here no more. The last few years of 
his life has been of much sorrow, Death had broken up his 
family cirele, and taken from him those who once adorned it, 
but he bore blow after blow with an uncomplaining spirit, and 
toiled on. His passage from the strife and active scenes of this 
life to the solitude and quiet of the grave has been under cir- 
cumstances the most painful; but through the dark cloud there 
breaks a ray of glory from a daughter's love. But a few days 
Since T stood with him at this bar to pay our last tribute to the 


| 
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patriarch of our profession, Little did I dream that his name 
would he called from the master of death. But he has bowed 
to that deeree, from which there is no appeal, and has gone on 
that journey from which there is no return.” 

William Cost Johnson. This famous lawyer and 
politician was born in Jefferson District, Frederick 
Co., in 1806. He received an academie educa- 
tion, studied law, and was admitted to practice in the 
United States Supreme Court in 1831. He was a 
member of Congress from 1833 to 1835, and again 
from 1837 to 1843. He also served in the State 
Legislature before entering and after leaving Congress, 
and was a member of the Maryland Constitutional 
Convention of 1851. He was elected president of the 
Young Men's Convention which met in Washington 
to nominate Henry Clay for President. Whilst in 
Congress he was chairman of the Committee on Public 
Lands, and was also a member of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. Mr. Johnson was an ardent Whig, and a 


political debater of uncommon ability. He was aman | 


of great energy of character, and of indomitable will 
and courage. He fought several duels, among them 
one with William Schley, which has ‘already been 
described. An anecdote is related of Mr. Johnson 
which serves to foreibly illustrate his firmness of 
character, while also throwing a strong light on the 
customs of his time. On one occasion the House of 
Representatives was sitting in committee of the 
whole. Hon. R. M. T. Hunter was Speaker, but the 
chair was temporarily occupied during his absence by 
Joseph L. Tillinghast, of Rhode Island. 


“Tillinghast,” we are told, “was a good sort of a fellow, but 
nowhere as a chairman. And in about half an hour the House; 
which had not much to do, and was bent upon ‘larks,’ got into 
sucéh a state of uproar that poor Tillinghast, being at his wits’ 
end, sent for the Speaker. When the Speaker came he was for 
a moment at loss what to do; but casting his eyes around the 
turbulent benches be observed a young member named Johnson, 
a Representative from Maryland, whose determination, tact, 
and knowledge of the forms of the House had been proven on 
several occasions. Johnson accepting the instructions, took 
the chair, rapping smartly with the gavel, ... There was 
silence for a moment, the House being curious to see what the 
new-comer would do or say. Whut he said was, ‘The House 
willplease be in order.’ An invitation which was received with 
a rour of laughter.” 


Among his other claims to distinction Mr. John- 
son was well known as a quick, sharp hand with the 
pistol, and not unaccustomed to the duello. For a 
moment he stood glaring at the disorderly mob, 
Then he rapped loudly with the gavel, and, silence 
being temporarily restored, he spoke to the following 
effect : 


“Gentlemen of the House of Representatives, in compliance 
with the request of your regular presiding officer, I have taken 
the chair to preside over your deliberations, It is my sworn 
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duty to preserve order with a view to the speedy dispatch of 
the business of the country. I devoutly trust you will appre- 
ciate the responsibility devolyed upon inc as well as yourselves, 
and that we shall proceed with decorum und regularity, You 
will find me neither tyrannical nor unreasonable, and if you re- 
spond to advances in a spirit of amity and conciliation, we shall 
get along pleasantly and to the benefit of our constituents. On 
the other hand, if you are inclined to insist in the course of un- 
bridled license that has prevailed here for some time past, I give 
you fair intimation I will not endure it for one moment. When 
I call a member to order, he must take his seat quietly until 
the committee has formally determined upon the propriety of 
his conduct, and I will make it a personal thing with any 
member who is unruly or makes unseemly distarbance hereafter. 
I will show neither favor nor partiality, and if the dearest 
friend I have on this floor, be be Whig or anti-Whig, violates 


_ the rules of this House and refuses to respect the decision of 


the presiding officer, I will send him hostile message the 
moment the committee arises.” 


This belligerent announcement is said to have had 
the desired effect, and the House came to order with- 
out more ado. Mr. Johnson was an earnest oppo- 
nent of slavery; and made an eloquent speech in the 
House proposing its abolition by a system of gradua- 


| tions. 


Milton George Urner. Early in the history of this 
country the Urner family emigrated to America from 
the canton of Uri, in Switzerland, and made a settle- 
ment in Chester County, Pa., where many of the 
name still reside. Samuel of that name, who was 
born in Chester County, Dec. 25, 1797, came to 
Frederick County when a lad, in company with his 
father, Jonas, who located upon a farm near Sam's 
Creek, then in Frederick but now in Carroll County. 
Jonas was, like his ancestors, a farmer, and died on 
the Sam’s Creek farm. Of his ten children two are 
living,—Mrs. Hannah Cunningham, in Tiffin, Ohio, 
and Sarah Price, in Pennsylvania. His son Samuel, 
already spoken of, following in the footsteps of his 
forefathers, devoted himself to agricultural pursuits, 
and upon a farm in Liberty District, where he spent 
the greater portion of his life, died in August, 1872, in 
his seventy-fifth year. He was twice married,—first, 
to Elizabeth, daughter of Jacob Snader, of Frederick 
County, and, second, to Susannah, daughter of Amos 
Norris, likewise of Frederick County.” By his first 
marriage he had two sons, both of whom are living, 
and by his second five children, of whom but two are 
living. His second wife, the mother of the subject 
of this sketch, died in March, 1853. Samuel Urner 
was a man of sound judgment and of more than 
ordinary intelligence and mental vigor. He lived a 
simple, unpretentious life, and enforced a wholesome 
parental discipline with religious care. Being a very 
industrious man himself, he enjoined habits of indus- 
try upon his children, Susannah Urner was a woman 
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of intelligence and earnest piety. She was widely | of the Hammonds of England who settled first in 


known for her zealous activity in matters of benevo- | 


lence and religion. She was a lady of rare domestic 
virtues, great force of character, and untiring devotion 
to the interests of her family and friends. One of 
the children of his second marriage was Milton G., 
who was born in Liberty District, Frederick Co., 
July 29,1839. His early life was passed upon his 
father's farm, and his early education acquired first in 
the district school, later at Freeland Seminary, Mont- 
gomery Co., Pa., and still later at Dickinson Semi- 
nary, Williamsport, Pa. He spent the years 1856 
and 1857 at the latter institution, but by reason of 
ill health was compelled to relinquish his studies 
there while his course was yet uncompleted. Tn 1861 
he began the study of the law in the office of Hon. 
Grayson Nichelberger, of Vrederick City, and in Oc- 
tober, 1863, was admitted to the Frederick County 
bar,—meanwhile having taught school during the 
winters of 1859, '60, "61, and 1862. In 1863 he 
entered upon the career of law practitioner, and in 
December, 1878, associated with him as law-partner 
Edward 8. Hichelberger, the son of his old preceptor. 
ln 1871, Mr. Urner was elected State's attorney for 
Frederick County on the Republican ticket by a ma- 
jority of about five hundred, After a four years’ 
service in that office he returned to the cares of his 
extensive law practice. In 1876 he was candidate for 
Presidential elector at large on the Republican ticket, 
and in 1878 he was elected to Congress from the 
Sixth District of Maryland as the Republican candi- 
date, over George Peter, Democrat, and Horace Resley, 
Greenbacker, and still occupies his seat as a member of 
that body. During the last session he served on the 
Committee on the Revision of the Laws and on the 
Committee on Mines and Mining. With public en- 
terprises Mr. Urner has been prominently associated. 
He originated and projected in 1880 the Frederick 
Mechanical and Mercantile Library, is now a director 
of the Farmers’ and Mechanics’ National Bank, a 
trustee of the Frederick Female Seminary, a trustee 
of the Frederick public schools, and for a long time 
has been actively and prominently engaged in the 
promotion of the interests of four of Frederick's 
building associations. He is a leading member of 
the I'rederick Methodist Episcopal Church, one of its 
stewards, a member of its board of trustees, and su- 
perintendeut of its Sunday-school. 
he was a delegate to the Methodist Episcopal General 
Conference that assembled at Cincinnati. 

Jan. 1), 1866, Mr. Urner married Laura A., 
daughter of Dr. Richard T. Hammond, of Frederick 
County, still living at Woodsboro’, and a descendant 


In May, 1880, | 


this country at Annapolis, and later became among 
the early settlers in Frederick County. Mrs. Urner 
has won considerable local fame as a poetess, and is 
a lady of refined accomplishments. Of Mr.and Mrs. 
Urner’s eight children four are living, 

Gen. Bradley T. Johnson is the son of Charles 
Worthington Johnson and Hleanor Murdock Tyler, 
and grandson of Col. Baker Johnson. He married 
Jane Claudia Saunders, daughter of Mon, R. M. Saun- 
ders, of North Carolina, and Anna Hayes, his wife, 
daughter of Hon. William Johnson, of South Caro- 
lina, justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Hon. R. M. Saunders was member of Con- 
gress, judge of North Carolina, and United States 
minister to Spain in the administration of President 
Polk. Gen. Johnson graduated at Princeton in the 
class of "49, finished his law course at Harvard in 
1851; the same year was married, and elected State's 
attorney for Frederick County. In 1857 he was 
Democratic candidate for comptroller of the treasury, 
and a delegate to the Democratic National Conven- 
tion at Charleston and Baltimore in 1860. In 1859, 
*60, and ’61 he was chairman of the Democratic State 
Central Committee. 

On the 8th of May, 1861, he left Frederick in 
command of the first organized company that entered 
the Confederate service from Maryland,—all Fred- 
erick men, sixty in number, who marched around to 
the Point of Rocks. He was mustered into the Con- 
federate army May 21, 1861, as captain Company A, 
First Maryland Regiment; major June 16, 1861; 
lieutenant-colonel July 21, 1861; and colonel of the 
regiment March 18,1862. Tis regiment was thanked 
in general orders by Gen. Joseph E. Johnston, June 
22, 1861, for soldierly conduct, exemplary discipline, 
and faithful and exact obedience to orders. 

He commanded the Second Brigade, Jackson's di- 
vision, at the second battle of Manassas, Aug. 26, 29, 
1862, and the affairs at Chantilly and Germantown, 
and during the first Maryland campaign. On Sept. 
6, 1862, he entered his native town at the head of his 
brigade, and was assigned to command the city by 
Gen. Jackson during the stay of the Confederate 
army there. He detailed Lieut. Lewis Randolph, 
First Battalion Regulars, to duty as provost-marshal, 
which duty he performed with exactness and order. 

Tu that campaign Col. Johnson served and com- 
manded without a commission, his regiment, the First 
Maryland, having been disbanded for the purpose of 
reorganization Aug. 18,1862. This is probably the 
only case on either side during the war in which a 
commander actually directed troops in the field and in 
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action without a commission as officer. But Gen. 
Jackson had such an opinion of Col. Johnson that 
he assigned him to the command of his Second Bri- 
gade with the consent and approbation of every officer 
in it, although at the time he was not legally in the 
military service. 

On Dee. 16, 1862, he was commissioned colonel of 
cavalry, and June 22, 1862, colonel First Regiment 
Maryland line. On joining the army, then before 
Gettysburg, he was assigned on the last day of the 
battle to command his old brigade, the Second, of 
Jackson's division. He continued in command during 
the retreat from Gettysburg, and at the affair at 
Martinsburg, until December, when he was trans- 
ferred to the Maryland line, then first concentrated 
into one command. It consisted of the Second Mary- 
land Infantry, First Maryland Cavalry, Second Mary- 
land Artillery, and subsequently of the First and 
Fourth Maryland Artillery also; He was stationed 
with his command at Hanover Junction to protect 
Gen. Lee's communications and guard his flank in the 
winter of 1863-64, 

On Feb. 4, 1864, while absent on duty, he was 
unanimously elected colonel and commander of the 
Maryland line. On June 28, 1864, he was promoted 
brigadier-general of cavalry, in recognition of his ex- 
traordinary service in defeating with a detachment of 
sixty of his cavalry the junction of Kilpatrick and 
Dahlgren before Richmond, and thus frustrating 
their attack and effort to burn that city. Gen. John- 
son was in active and arduous service in the field all 
through the war. In 1861 he was in the battle of 
Manassas and the affairs at Mason’s Hill, Munson’s 
Hill, and Upton’s Hill. 

Tn 1862 he commanded his regiment in the engage- 
ments at Rappahannock Station, Front Royal, Win- 
chester, Harper's Ferry, Harrisonburg, Cross Keys, 


and Port Republic, in Jackson's celebrated Valley | 


campaign, and at Cold Harbor, Malvern Hills, and 
Westover. He commanded the Second Brigade in 
the second battle of Manassas and the engagements at 
Groveton, Chantilly, and Warrenton Springs. 

In 1863 he commanded the same brigade at Get- 
tysburg, Martinsburg, Hainesville, Chester Gap, Cul- 
peper, Brandy Station, and Centreville. 

In 1864 he commanded the Maryland line at 
Pollan’s Farm and 'revillian’s Station, and Johnson’s 


eavalry brigade in the affairs at Leetown, Frederick, | 


Beltsville, Winchester, and Middletown. He was in 
command of his brigade with McCausland at the 
burning of Chambersburg; at the battles of Winches- 
ter, Sept. 19, 1864; at Fisher’s Hill, Sept. 21; at Cedar 
Creek, Oct. 8; and at Woodstock, Oct. 19, 1864. 


| 


In Early's raid into Maryland and around Wash- 
ington in 1864 he commanded the advance in the 
invasion and the rear-guard in the retreat. 

From the 3d of July to the Ist of November, 1864, 
he fought every day, with a few exceptions of occa- 
sional rest, and continued in active service until May 
1, 1865, when he surrendered, while in command of 
the post at Salisbury, N. 0. 

Maj.-Gen. Ewell, in his official report of the Valley 
campaign, said,— 

“The history of the Maryland regiment, gallantly 
commanded by Col. Bradley T. Johnson, during the 
campaign of the Valley would be the history of every 
action from Front Royal to Cross Keys. On the 6th, 
near Harrisonburg, the Fifty-eighth Virginia Regi- 
ment was engaged with the Pennsylvania ‘ Bucktails,’ 
the fighting being close and bloody. Col. Johnson 
came up with his regiment in the hottest period, and 
by a dashing charge in flank drove the enemy off with 
heavy loss, and capturing Lieut.-Col. Kane, command- 
In commemoration of this gallant conduct I 
ordered one of the captured bucktails to be appended 
as a trophy to their flag. 

“The action is worthy of acknowledgment from a 
higher source, more particularly as they avenged the 
death of the gallant Ashby, who fell at the same time. 
Four color-bearers were shot down in succession, but 
each time the colors were caught before reaching the 
ground, and were finally borne by Corp. Daniel Shanks 
to the close of the action. At Cross Keys they were 
opposed to three of the enemy's regiments in succes- 
sion.” 

At the close of the war Gen. Johnson engaged 
in the practice of the law in Richmond, Ya., 
where he achieved success. He served as member 
and president of the City Council, and senator from 
the city of Richmond in the Virginia Legislature. 
During his term in the Senate he introduced and 
procured to be passed a law establishing a railroad 
commission for the State of Virginia, another law 
organizing a non-partisan police for the city of Rich- 
mond, and one providing for a new, complete, and just 
registration of voters. 

He was the author of the report to the Senate on 
the public debt of the State, and the report of the 
joint Committee on Federal Relations on the Rives 
case, aud the relations of the States to the Federal 
Government under the amended Constitution of the 
United States. This report received the sanction of 
a unanimous vote of both committees and of both 
Houses, In 1879 he returned to his native State, 
and is now settled in the practice of the law in 
Baltimore. 
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eame to Frederick in 1819, and was kindly received, 
especially by Hon. John Buchanan and Roger B. 
Taney. He soon acquired a lucrative practice, and 
was sent to the Legislature from Frederick County. In 
course of time he gained a wide-spread reputation as 
a lawyer of eminent abilities, and at the time of his 
death, which occurred Feb. 22, 1870, at Frederick, 
was the oldest lawyer at the bar of Frederick County, 
and the senior member of the profession in Western 
Maryland. 

Hon. Richard H. Marshall was born in Charles 
County, Md., in 1800, and after his educational 
training had been completed was sent by his father to 
Frederick to study law, under the supervision of 
Roger B. Taney. He entered Mr. Taney's office in 
February, 1820, and continued under his instruction 
for nearly three years. At the full term of the Fred- 
erick County Court in 1822 he was admitted as a 
member of the bar. He then returned to Charles 
County and opened an office in Port Tobacco. In the 
spring of 1823, Mr. Taney determined to remove to 
Baltimore, but before leaving Frederick he advised 
Mr. Marshall to locate himself in Frederick, which 
then offered a fine opening for a young lawyer. Mr. 
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Joseph M. Palmer was a native of Connecticut, but 


_ liant legal career. 


Marshall decided to take Mr, Taney’s advice, and 


accordingly settled in Frederick in the latter part of 


1823. He gradually progressed in publie confidence 
until his practice became a lucrative one. In 1842 
he was appointed associate judge by the Governor, 
and liad for his colleagues Chief Judge John Bu- 
chanan and his brother, Judge Thomas Buchanan, 
both accomplished gentlemen and able jurists. After 
their death Judge Marshall was associated with Judge 
Robert N. Martin and Judge Daniel Weisel, of Wash- 
ington County. When the election of judges was sub- 
stituted for their appointment by the Governor, Judge 
Marshall retired to private life, and resumed the prac- 
tice of the law. When the war broke out he. found 
himself unable to accede to the principles asserted by 
the Republican party, or to continue the practice of 


his profession in a manner satisfactory to himself, he’ 
therefore decided to retire from the bar. Since then 
he has not resumed his practice, but has led the life 
of a private gentleman, ever taking, however, a keen 
interest in public affairs, and especially in the interest 
of the community among whom he resides, Judge 
Marshall is eighty-one years of age, and in his peaceful 
retirement enjoys the confidence and respect of all 
classes of his fellow-citizens, 
Charles H. Pitts was born in Frederick Co., Md., 

and educated as a lawyer. He passed the bar in 
Frederick City, and at the suggestion of a prominent | 


peers removed to Baltimore, where he soon acquired 
a large practice. 
In the exciting times which prevailed prior to the 


| breaking out of the late civil war the people insisted 


upon his becoming their representative, and he, along 
with a number of prominent citizens, was sent to the 
Legislature which assembled in Frederick City in 1861. 
As a consequence he was arrested by the military 
authorities and cast into prison at Fort Warren. Mr. 
Pitts died Aug. 14, 1864, after an exceptionally bril- 
Ata meeting of the bar held in 
his honor, 8. Teackle Wallis paid the following beauti- 
ful tribute to his memory : 


“T have no intention, even if it were appropriate, and I could 
command myself, to analyze the admirable gifts which gaye to 
our lamented brother his rare success. All around me knew 
him well and witnessed the triumphs of forensic eloquence and 
talent with which his cases were crowded. I need not say then 
in this presence that they were triumphs fairly won,—the 


achievements of professional ability and knowledge, directed — 


by courage, sagacity, and skill. Prominent among his endow- 


ments was & downright sturdy common sense which could not 


easily be cheated or misled, and which found for him the 
straightest path to the solution of all questions, and taught him 
the directest method of leading to conviction the minds of other 
men. Thus he was always practical and foreible,—never beguiled 
for a moment from the duty and the end before him, even by 
the seduetions of his playful fancy and abounding wit and 
humor. In the moral qualities, which are so large an clement 
in all enlarged professional distinction, he had no superior, for 
he was brave and true, with a high manly sense of right, and 
that deep scorn which true men feel for wrong. ‘The traits of 
his professional intercourse were so attractive to us all that 
they will linger with us as the memory of a fascination, and 
those who shared his confidence and kuew him in his private 
and domestic hours will fecl that a light has been extinguished 
with his life, which was among the brightest and gladdest that 
ever cheered them,”* 


James MeSherry, the author of the well-known 
“ History of Maryland,” was born in the village of 
Liberty Town, Frederick Co.,on the 29th July, 1819, 
and died in Frederick City, July 13, 1869. His 
father, James McSherry, wasa native of Adams County, 
Pa., and was born on the 28th July, 1776. His 
mother's maiden name was Ann Ridgely Sappington, 
who was the daughter of Dr. Francis Brown Sapping- 
ton, a very prominent physician of Frederick County. 

The paternal ancestors of James MeSherry were 
from Ireland, from whence Patrick McSherry, born 
1725, emigrated to this country with his wife, who was 
Catharine Gartland, of Armagh. They had twelve 
children, of whom James McSherry, the father of 
the subject of this sketch, was the eleventh. Patrick 
McSherry died in 1795. His son James was a very 
prominent man in Pennsylyania. In 1807 he was 
elected a member of the House of Delegates from 
Adams County, and was re-elected for five years, until 
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1813, in which year he was elected to the Senate by | 
the people of York and Adams Counties, and served 
until 1817. While a senator, and exempted from 
military service, when Baltimore was menaced by a 
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His tastes were much inclined to literary pursuits, 
and he became a contributor to the United States 
Catholic Magazine. In 1846 he published ‘ Pére 
Jean, or the Jesuit Missionary,” which in 1860 was 
republished under the name of “ Father Laval.” He 
was also a contributor to the Metropolitan Magazine, 
published in Baltimore. 

But he is better known by his “ History of Mary- 
land,’ published in 1848, in which the principal 
events of Maryland history are compressed into a 
popular form, such as would interest and instruct the 
general reader. The settlement of the colony, its 
rise and progress, troubles and revolutions, and its 
periods of peace and prosperity are all told in sim- 
ple narrative, at once attractive and instructive. Only 
those battles of the Revolution in which the sons of 
Maryland were engaged are dwelt upon by the histo- 
rian, He avoided the strife of polities; and the con- 
tentions of parties in that period of the country's 
history embracing the adoption of the Constitution 
of the United States, when the foundations of politi- 
eal parties were laid, have no place in this history. 
Yet, being the second history of Maryland, and treat- 
ing its subjects with fullness and fairness, it will always 
retain a prominent place in the libraries of her sons. 

In 1851 he published “ Willitoft, or the Days of 


| James the First," which was republished in 1858 in 


foreign foe, he enlisted as a private in Capt. McClevis’ | 


company of horse at Gettysburg, and remained in 
service until the company was disbanded. In 1821 
he was elected to Congress, and in 1824 was again 
elected to the Legislature, and served for six succes- 
sive years, and again during the sessions of 1834, 
1835, and 1836. In 1837 he was elected to the 
Constitutional Convention. He died February, 1849. 

James McSherry, the subject of this sketch, mar- 
ried, Sept. 30, 1841, Eliza Spurrier. 
riage there were five children. The eldest, James 
McSherry, is a leading attorney of Frederick City, 
aud receiver of Mount St. Mary’s College; the see- 
ond, Dr. William 8. McSherry, died in 1876; the 
third, Dr. Ed Coale MeSherry, is a dentist, and the 
two daughters are married. He was educated at 
Mount St. Mary’s College, where he was graduated in 
June, 1838. He then read law with Gen. James M. 
Coale ‘tin Frederick, and was admitted to the bar in 
1840, and practiced in Gettysburg with the late Hon. 
Thaddeus, Stevens, but at the close of 1841 returned 
to Frederick, and continued there until his death. 

27 


Frankfort-on-the-Main. In 1850-51 he lectured fre- 
quently in New York and Philadelphia for the bene- 
fit of Catholic churches, and in 1858 he delivered 
the address at the semi-centennial celebration of 
Mount St. Mary’s College. There is a strong Cath- 
olic sentiment pervading all his writings, as both him- 
self and ancestors were devotedly attached to that 
church. He was astrictly religious man, an excellent 


, citizen, discharging every duty with fidelity and zeal. 


By this mar- | 


His son, James McSherry, is the receiver of Mount 
St. Mary’s College, and a lawyer of high standing at 
the Frederick bar. 
literary, and he has been a frequent contributor to 
the daily and monthly press of the State. 

For a number of years Hon. John Ritchie has 
been one of the leading lawyers of Western Mary- 
land. He was born in Frederick in 1832. His 
great-grandfather was a Seotch immigrant (probably 
from the Cumberland Valley), who settled in Fred- 
erick County at an early period. His great-uncle 
was clerk of the Frederick County Court for thirty 
years, and other members of the family held the re- 
sponsible positions of sheriff, register, ete. His father 
was Dr. John Ritchie, a well-known and talented phy- 
sician of Frederick. Dr. Ritchie married twice, the 


Like his father, his tastes are 


| children by the first marriage being John and Albert 
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Ritchie, and a son, William, and a daughter by the 
second. John Ritchie, after receiving an academic 
education, completed his law education at Harvard 
University. Je then returned to Frederick and be- 


gan the practice of law with William P. Maulsby, | 


then residing in Frederick, and who afterwards was a 
member of the Court of Appeals. He soon gained a 
lucrative practice, and was acknowledged as one of 
the best speakers in the forum as well as on the stump. 
His first appearance on the field of public activity 
was as captain of a militia company in Frederick, and 
which was the first militia organization that offered its 
services to President Buchanan for the suppression of 


the John Brown raid at Harper's Ferry. The ser- | 


vices of the company, “The Junior Invincibles,” 
were accepted by the President, and the company 
marched to Harper's Ferry, In 1860, Mr. Ritchie 
was an elector on the Breckenridge Presidential ticket. 
Some years afterwards he was elected State's attorney 
for Frederick County, and at the end of his four 
years’ term was re-elected. In 1870 he was elected 
to Congress from the Sixth District by a majority of 
over eighteen hundred. Mr, Ritchie was the Demo- 
cratic candidate, and the district was generally ex- 
pected to give a Republican majority. He was re- 
nominated in 1872, but was defeated. Mr. Ritchie 
has held no political position since then, but has been 
a prominent figure in Democratic State politics. In 
the Democratic State Convention of July, 1875, he 
was the leader of the section of the party which 
fayored the nomination of Hon. William T, Hamilton 
for Governor, and in 1879 nominated Mr. Hamilton 
for the same position in an eloquent speech. Mr. 
Hamilton was elected Governor, and on the 16th of 


March, 1881, he appointed Mr, Richie chief judge | 


of the Sixth Judicial District of Maryland, comprising 


the counties of Frederick and Montgomery, Judge | 


Ritchie is by virtue of his office a member of the 
Court of Appeals. Mr. Ritchie has been prominently 
mentioned as a candidate for the United States Senate 
and president of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal. 
He is a lawyer of great ability and an eloquent orator, 
His brother, Albert Ritchie, is a well-known lawyer 
of Baltimore. Judge Ritchie's wife is a daughter of 
ex-Judge W. P. Maulsby. 

Enoch Louis Lowe was born Aug. 10, 1820, in 
Frederick County, and entered St. John's College in 
1829. He went to Europe and entered Clongore's 
College, Ireland, and afterwards Stonyhurst, England, 
where he received medals for proficiency. He left 
Stouyhurst in 1839, and after a continental tour re- 
turned to Maryland. He studied law, and was ad- 
mitted to the bar of Frederick County in 1842. In 


1845 he was elected a member of the Maryland 
House of Delegates, and in May, 1850, was nomi- 
nated for Governor before he was thirty years of age, 
He was elected Oct. 2, 1850, and served as Governor 
until 1854. He was a member of the Democratic 
National Convention in 1856, and was appointed 
minister to China in 1857, but declined the mission. 
He voted for Breckenridge and Lane in 1860, and in 
1861, at the breaking out of the war, went South, and 


| remained there until 1865, when he returned to Mary- _ 


land. Heremoved to Brooklyn in 1866 and resumed 
the practice of the law. Governor Lowe is a finished 
orator and a lawyer of uncommon talents. He mar- 
ried Esther Winder Polk, daughter of Col. James 
Polk, of Somerset, a cousin of ex-President Polk. 
Robert J. Brent, a prominent member of the Bal- 
timore bar, was born in Louisiana in 1811, his 


| father, a Marylander, having adopted that State as 


his home. The elder Brent was a member of Con- 
gress from Louisiana at the time of his son's birth, 
and subsequently removed to Washington, where he 
engaged in the practice of the law, having for his as- 
sociates such men as Clay, Webster, and Calhoun. 
His son Robert studied law in his office, as also in the 
office of the late Gen. Walter Jones, of that city. 
In 1834, Mr. Brent was admitted to thé bar, and prac- 
ticed for a short space in the courts of the District, 
but subsequently moved to Frederick, and later to 
Hagerstown, where he married Miss Lawrence, a 
member of the well-known Hager family. Mr. Brent 
afterwards removed to Baltimore City, where he at 
once established himself as a lawyer of great attain- 
meats and wonderful energy. Mr. Brent interested 
himself to some extent in politics, and though a 
Whig at the beginning of his career, subsequently 
espoused the principles of the Democracy. He was 
elected a member of the State Constitutional Conven- 
tion of 1851, and while serving as a member was ap- 
pointed by Governor E. Louis Lowe State’s attorney 
for Baltimore City, to sueceed George R. Richardson. 
Mr. Brent took no active part io politics afterwards 
save to represent his congressional district in the 
famous Charleston Convention of 1860, where he fig- 
ured as a sturdy supporter of Stephen A. Douglas. 
He devoted himself to his profession with an ardor 
which has characterized few lawyers, and his practice 
rapidly extended to all the courts of the State, and 
at his death, which occurred Feb. 4, 1872, he Was 
regarded as one of the leaders of the Maryland bar. 
At a meeting of the Baltimore bar, held shortly after 
his death, Hon. Reverdy Johnson offered a series of 
resolutions, from which the following is extracted: 
“In the decease of Mr. Brent the bar has lost a sound 
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and thoroughly educated lawyer, whose intimate ac- 
quaintance with his profession was only equaled by 
the extraordinary energy and activity of his practice, 
and the intelligence, earnestness, and force with which 
he pursued it.” Mr, Brent was eminently social in 
disposition, and it was a marvel to his friends how he 
accomplished so much work and at the same time de- 
voted so many hours to their pleasure. He was pas- 
sionately fond of yachting, and was as well known to 
the pilots and mariners of the Chesapeake Bay as to 
his associates at the bar. 

John Hammond McElfresh, son of Henry McKl- 
fresh and Ariana Hammond, was born May 27, 1796, 
near New Market, Frederick Co. ‘The first of his 
paternal ancestors in America was David McElfresh, 
a house-carpenter, who came over from Scotland 
early in the eighteenth century and settled on the 
river Severn, Anne Arundel County, Md. His son, 


John H. (likewise a carpenter), removed early in| 


life to Frederick County, near New Market, and turn- 
ing his attention to farming became wealthy. He 
married Rachel Hammond. The fourth of their 
eight children was Henry, father to John Hammond 
McHElfresh. Henry McBlfresh was conspicuous for 
his mental accomplishments, and especially for his 
acquaintance with Biblical history, concerning which 
it was of common remark that few ministers of his 
day were more conversant with the Bible than he. 
His son, John Hammond, was the fourth of thirteen 
children, and in his youth even possessed a mind that 
made him a subject of more than ordinary notice. 
Under such village pedagogtes as Griffith, Whittaker, 
and Comerford, he bravely fought his way through 
trigonometry and surveying at the age of thirteen, 
and at fourteen conquered Greek and Latin. He fin- 
ished his School education in the classical department 
of Frederick College, under John V. Weylie, and in 
1813 began the study of medicine with Dr. L. T. 
Hammond, of Anne Arundel County. In the winter 
of 1816-17 he attended a course of lectures at the 
University of Maryland, and I'eb, 28, 1817, graduated 
from that institution as a doctor of medicine. He 
practiced in Frederick until 1822, when he elected 


to abandon medicine for the profession of the law, | 
| “ Burns as a Poet and as a Man,” “The Progress of 


having previously (1820) been chosen register of the 
town and a trustee of Frederick Academy. 

After studying law three years with John Nelson, 
of Frederick, he was admitted to the bar in 1825, 
He took immediate rank as an eloquent pleader, and 
as an ardent advocate of the cause of the poor ex- 
hibited inuch sympathetic energy. In 1830 he was 
elected to the House of Delegates, and exerted him- 
self with persistent effort during his term on behalf 


——- 


| ascholar won high approval. 


‘member of the Legislature. 


of the passage of a law providing for the abolishing 
of imprisonment for debt. The final success of the 
measure was largely due to his labors in the cause. 
In 1831, Governor Martin appointed him on his staff 
with the rank of colonel. In November, 1836, he 
was elected a member of the State Reform Conven- 
tion, while as an incident in his strictly home career 
it may be mentioned that he was one of the mem- 
bers of Frederick's first fire company. As an orator 
Col. McElfresh was an acknowledged model, and as 
His law practice was 
extensive and greatly successful, and called him into 
the courts not only of Frederick, but of Washington 
and Montgomery Counties, and the Court of Appeals 
of the State. His memory was so remarkably reten- 
tive that upon one occasion he repeated Milton's 
Paradise Lost entire, an affidavit from one of his 
auditors to that effect being now in the possession of 
one of his descendants. He was a lover of the poets, 
and frequently entertained his friends with glowing 
recitations from his favorite authors, 

March 27, 1820, he married Teresa, daughter of 
Francis Mantz and Anna Mary Burkhardt. Francis 
Mantz was one of Frederick County's wealthiest 
citizens, and stood high in public esteem. The bulk 
of his great fortune descended eventually to his 
daughter Teresa. While yet in the full flush of 
manhood and the height of a useful career, Col. Mc- 
Elfresh died, Aug. 4, 1841, aged forty-five. One of his 
sons (Henry) died at Annapolis while serving as a 
One of his daughters 
married Hon. Jacob M. Kunkel. The only surviving 
daughter of Col. McElfresh is Ariana, wife of Col. 
Charles E. Trail, of Frederick. 

Samuel Tyler, This distinguished author and 
philosopher was born in Prince George's County, 
Oct. 22,1809. He was admitted to the Maryland 
bar in 1831, and established himself at Frederick. 
In 1836 he became a contributor to the Princeton 
Review, in which he published some of his most 
valuable productions. In 1844 he published a ‘“ Dis- 
course on the Baconian Philosophy,” which gained 
him the friendship of Sir William Hamilton, the 
eminent Scottish philosopher. His other works are 


Philosophy in the Past and in the Future,” and the 
“ Life of Judge Taney, ’—the latter a work of stand- 
ard authority and high literary and legal excellence. 
He is also the author of a report on the subject of 
law reform in the State of Maryland. 

George W. Sands. This gentleman has published 
a volume of poems called ‘* Muzelli and other Poems,” 
which were dedicated to Samuel Tyler. Born in 
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He was elected State's 


attorney of that county, and subsequently was ap- 
pointed collector of internal revenue. 

Charles ©. Smeltzer, son of Col. Henry R. Smelt- 
zer, late of Middletown District, and grandson of 
Sergt. Lawrence Hverhart of Revolutionary fame, 


read Jaw with ex-Governor Lowe. 


He subsequently 


removed to Towa, and in 1858 was elected judge of 


the court in Clay County. 
J. H. C. Jones. 


This eminent lawyer was born 


in Frederick City, and was the son of Rev. Joseph 
H. Jones, the eloquent Baptist preacher, and a 
brother of Hon. Spencer ©. Jones, clerk of the 


Maryland Court of Appeals. 


He was in 1870 ap- 


pointed circuit judge of the district composed of 
King and Queen and Middlesex Counties, Va. 

The following is a list of members of the Frederick 
bar, with the dates of their admission or of licenses 


granted them to practice: 


. 1749 
ee 1749 
-- 1752 
+ 1752 
- 1755 
- 1755 
oo L755 
. 1760 
1780 
1761 
«. 1765 
. 1768 
« 1778 
-. 1783 
« 1753 
«. 1784 
« 1785 
- 1785 
1785. 


William Cumming. 
Daniel Dulany, Jr.. 
Henry Darnall... 
Edward Dorsey.. 
Stephen Bordley. 
Richard Chase... 
Lloyd Buchanan. 
Eastburn Bullit.. 
Thomas Johnson 
James Keith... 
Jawes Tilghman. 
Townly Rigby... 
Thomas Johnson 
Robert Smith..... 
David Ross.,.... 
John MeDowell.. 
Henry Ridgely... 
Edward Nicholls, 
Joshua Dorsey, 


Roger Nelson 1786 
Richard Potts...........+0+ —_ 
Jobn Gardner Hamilton. 1789 
Basil Howard...,.. oenaenes 1790 


1791 
178L 
1791 
1792 
. 1792 
» 1795 
1797 


Abrabam Shriver 
George Price... . 
Arthur Shaaf........0:s000 < 
Jobu Thomson Mason... 
William Claggett. 
James Cookery. 
James Johngon 
Richard Brooke.........004 
Jobn Hanson Thomas... 
William Cranch . 1798 
Francis Seott Key.. 
John Buchavan..... 
Roger Brooke Taney. 
Upton Lawrene 


» Ls00 
. 1801 
1802 
1805 
. 1806 
. 1806 
. Iss 
. 18f2 
. 1812 


R. 8. Pigman..... 
Wm. T. T. Mason . 
Upton Scott Reid.. 
Otho Lawrence... 
Jobn S. Shriver.. 
Jobn Nelson. ... 
James Dixon... 
Dennis Hagan.. 


1 1815 


James Somerville. wore 1815 
John Kilgore... eee 1816 
John Andrews...,...00..06 1816 
Thomas ©, Worthington. 1817 
Joseph M. Patmer......... 1817 
Benjamin Jones... a 


| Eugene H. Lyneh......... 


Franklin Anderson....... 1818 
Robert N. Martin, - 1519 
F, A. Schley....... 1819 


Roger Perry 1819 
C. Birnie, Jr... + 1821 
J.T. Brooke....s.s.6.... 000 1821 


Benjamin Price..... 
Win. M. Blackfoot. 
William Schley.. 
Jumes M. Cole,... 
William J. Ross... 


Alex. Manning., 1828 
Samuel Tyler,.... «. 1831 
Edward Schley............. 1833 
James Dixon Roman..... 1854 
John R. Key........ 


James Raymond. 
James Williams... 
Charles EH, Pitts., 
A. M. Sterett..... 
James W, Pryor.....,..... 
Frederick Coppersmith... 


George A. Pearre.. 
Joun Miller.......... : 
Churles B. MeKierna 

Thomas M, Markell.. 
James MeSherry.. cece 
Robert Ford................, 
Francis B. Sappington... 
Worthington Ross......... 
Robert J, Taylor... 
M. B. Luckett... 
Jervis Spencer... 
Enoch L, Lowe 

William MeSherry. 
Jobn W. Baughman... 


John H. O'Neill... 
Grayson Bichelberger,,,. 1843 
William M. Merrick...... 1844 


Joseph P. Jenks... 
L. P. W. Baleh,. 
Charles Schley... 


Jacob M, Kunkel,. 1845 
Corydon Beckwith., 1844 
Henry D. Motter... 1846 
Ww. €. Sappington 1846 
Henry McElfresh.. . 1847 
Robert Wilson....... . 1847 
Francis D, Young.. . 1847 
B.F. Wright........ - 1847 


| Frederick J. Nelson. 


1848 | Milton G, Urner.. 
1848 | Lloyd Luckett. 
1849 D.5S. Wright 


Perry A. Rice... 
Wim. D. Philips,. 
M. P. Gallagher. 


we eeeeee 


Jobn F, Tchan...,... . 1849 | Francis Brengle........... 
Luther M, Reynolds....., 1850 Charles V. 8. Levy...... 
Ross Johnson,....... . 1850 | Adolphus Fearake, Jr.... 1866 


John A, Lyneh.. -- 1851 
Hunter Brooke............. 1851 
. 1851 
so 1851 
». 1852 
« 1852 
. 1852 


Joseph Trapnell..,. 
Charles Webster. 


Jobn L, Carlisle. 
B, F. M, Hurly..... 
I. F. McCreery..... 
George A, Pearre.. 


Jobn J. Harding. 
Jobn E. Smith... 
William L. Schley.. 
Ephraim Carmack, 


Z.S. Claggett.......- « 1852 Cyrus W. Poole... 
George K. Shellman...... John €, Motter.... 
Je W. Price... ...cn000 . 1853 | Isaac B. Pearson, Jr..... 1868 
George A. Hangon . 1858 | Valerius Chriswell.. 1869 


Robert Stokes.,.....4.ss0008 
John B. Tyter. 
H. G, Sleeper..... 
Charles H. Maulsby.. 
Carlton Shafer... 
Joseph P. Ryan.. 
George E. Price.. 
William II, Hinks. 
Charles W, Derr. 


1853 


John F. Baughman 
1853 


John Johns........... 5 
Charles Lee Ammon...... 1853 
William P, Maulsby...... 1854 
John Ritchie............... 1854 
Charles H. Hoffman...... 1854 
George W. Sands... 
Tsane E. Pearson 
b. J, Semmes 


1 1854 
1855 


W. H. Wills.. - 1855 | W. Otis Tyler..... 1875 
A. K. Syester...... - 1856 | Noah Bowles..... 1873 
Thomas M. Monroe,...... 1846 | Charles H. Wood... 1874 
Jobn I. Faleoner., - 1856 William Ritehie.... 1876 


William Wileoxon......... 
Robert H. MacGill...... 
Benjamin H. Richmond. 
Charles M. Gilpin......... 
P. Frank Pampel.......... 


ere 1857 
veer 1858 | 

+ 1858 
« 1858 
- 1859 


A. K. Venimel.... 
George Schley.. 
Charles W. Ross.. 
Andrew H, Dill 
Edward O'Grien.. 


John P. Poe....... . 1860 Edward 5. Eichelberger, 1875 
Spencer C, Jones. 1860 | Clayton 0. Keedy.,....... 1878 
John W. Hedges..... - 1860 | Silas M. Morgan... 
Calvin C., Raymond....... 186] | Charles Light Wilson 

1861 | Frank C, Norwood. 


William T. Hamilton... 
James H, Grove <r 
James W. Pearre. 
James Murdock... 


Zachary T. Brown... 
Charles B. Trail.. 
Oharles F, Marke 


Present members of the bar not in the foregoing 
list : 
Edward Shriver, William B. Nelson, Edward Y. Goldsborough, 


©. I. Eckstein, John H. Handy, Belva A. Lockwood, 
Roger W. Cull, Michael A. Mullen.? 


CHAPTER XXI. 
EARLY COURT PROCEEDINGS. 


First Court—Refreshments for Juries—Judges aud Constables 
—Notuble Trials and Exeeutions—Court-houses and Jails— 
Early Marriages and Wills. 


Tue Jaws in force in this State consist of the 
emanations from three distinct systems: the usages 
and laws of England,—the mother-country, the usages 
and laws of the provincial or ante-Revolutionary goy- 
ernment of Maryland, and the laws of the present 
State government. And these, too, are subject to 
certain modifications and restrictions, flowing from the 


' Some of the above were admitted in other counties and ob- 
tained leaye to practice in the Frederick courts, while others 
were admitted in Frederick but resided elsewhere. 
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eminent dominion of the Constitution of the United 
States, 

The first court in Wrederick County was the 
“ County Seat,” consisting of justices of the peace ap- 
pointed and commissioned by the Governor and his 
Council. These justices, in addition to their judicial 
functions proper, performed all the duties now im- 
posed upon the present county commissioners. They 
were allowed eighty pounds of tobacco per day during 
their attendance at court. The act creating the 
county provided that the County Court should begin 
and be held on the third Tuesday of the months of 
‘March, June, August, and November yearly, and 
assizes therein to begin and be held upon the Mon- 
days following after the assizes in Prince George's 
County. 

The following is a copy of the order of the Lord 
Proptietary creating the first court in the county : 


“Anno Dom 1748. 
“Preperick County, as. 

“This day to wit the Thirteenth day of December, Anno Dom 
1748, Nathaniel Wickham, Junior, produced the following Com- 
mission of the peace and Dedimus Potestatem which was pub- 
licly read in these words To wit, Maryland es—Charles Ab- 
solute Lord and Proprietary of Maryland and Avalon, Lord 
Baron of Baltimore &c. To Benjamin Tasker, George Plater, 
Edmund Jennings, Charles Hammond, Samuel Chamberlain, 
Philip Thomas, Daniel Dulany, Edward Lloyd, Benjamin 
Young, Benjamin Tasker Junior, Richard Lee, and Benedict 
Calvert, Esquires, Nathaniel Wickham, Junior, Thomas Owen, 
Thomas Cresap, Thomas Beatty, Joseph Chaplain, Henry Mun- 
day, Thomas Prather, George Gordon, Joseph Ogle, William 
Griffith, John Rawlings, of Frederick County Gentlemen, Greet- 
ing, know ye that we have assigned you and every one of you 

“jointly and severally our justices to keep our peace within our 
County of Frederick and to do equal law and right to all the 
King’s subjects rich and poor according to the Laws, customs 
and Directions of the Acts of Assembly of this Province so far 


forth as they Provide and where they are silent according to the | 


Laws Statutes and reasonable Customs of England as used and 


practiced within this Province for the conservation of the Peace | 


and quiet Rule and Government of the King’s Subjects within 
our said County and to Chastise and punish all or any Person or 
persons offending against the said Acts, Laws, Statutes and 
Custoins or any of them according to the Directions thereof and 
to call before you or any of you all those who in our County 
aforesaid shall threaten to do any bodily Harm to any of the 
King’s subjects, or to Burn their Houses or otherwise break our 
peace and misbehave themselves to tind sufficient Security of 
the Peave and good Behavior to us and the said Subjects and 
‘if they shall refuse to find such security that then you cause 
then to be committed into safe Custody until they shall be de- 
livered by due course of Law from thence: Also we have as- 
signed you and every three or more of you of whom we will 
you the said Benjamin Tasker, George Plater, Edmund Jen- 
nings, Charles Hammond, Samuel Chamberlain, Philip Thomas, 
Daniel Dulany, Edward Lloyd, Benjamin Young, Benjamin 
Tasker Junior, Richard Lee, and Benedict Calvert Esquires, 
Nathaniel Wickham Junior, Thomas Owen, Thomas Cresap, 
Thomas Beatty, Joseph Chaplain, Henry Munday, or one 
of you always to be one our Justices to Enquire hy the 


oaths of good and Lawful men of our county aforesaid by 
whom the truth of the Premises may be the better known 
of all and all manner of Felonies Petty Treasons Murders 
Rapes upon White Women willful burning of any dwelling 
house or any other outhouse contiguous to and used with any 
dwelling house or any other outhouse wherein there shall be 
any Person or any Goods or Merchandizes Tobacco Indian 
Corn or Fodder and all other Capital Offences done or perpe- 
trated by any Negro or other Slave and likewise all Consulting 
Advising and Conspiring of Negroes and other Slaves to Rebel 
or raise any Insurrection or to Murder or poison any person or 
to Ravish any White Woman or to attempt to Burn any Dwell- 
ing house or outhouses Contiguous to or used therewith and of 
all Trespasses Engrossings Regratings Forestallings and Ex- 
tortions whatsoever and of all other Misfeasances and Offences 
whatsoever of which Justices of our peace lawfully may or ought 
to Enquire by whomsoever or howsoever in our County afore- 
said done or committed or which may hereafter happen to be 
done or committed and also of all those who in our County afore- 
said in Riotous manner have gone or rode or shall hereafter 
presume to go or ride with armed foree against our peace to 
the Disturbance of the King’s Subjects, and of all such who in 
our County aforesaid have Jain or shall hereafter presame to lye 
in Wait or Kill any of the King’s Subjects, And also of all or- 
dinary Keepers and other persons who have Offended or here- 
after shall presume to Offend in the abuse of Weights or Meas- 
ures against the Acts of Assembly for the common good and 
profit now in this Province made and used, and also of the 
Sheriffs Bailiff’ Constables and other Officers who have or shall 
hereafter mishehave themselves in the Execution of their offices 
or have been Remiss or Negligent in the Execution thereof or 
shall hereafter happen so to be within our County aforesaid 
and of all and every the Articles Matters and Things whatso- 
ever howsoever or by whomsoever in our County aforesaid done 
or committed or that shal) hereafter happen to be done or Com- 
mitted concerning the Premises or any of them und to Inspect. 
all indictments before you or any of you taken or to be taken 
or before our late Justices of the peace within our said County 
had and taken and not yet determined and Process thereon 
against all or any person or persons so indicted or which shall 
hereafter happen to be indicted within our County aforesaid to 
make and Continue until they shall be taken or surrender them- 
selves or be Outlawed and to hear and determine ali and every 
the Felonies Petty Treasons Murders Rapes upon White Women 
willful Burning of any Dwelling house or outhouse contiguous 
to and used with any Dwelling house or any other Outhouse 
wherein there shall be any Person or any (ioads or Merchan- 
dizes Tobaceo Indian Corn or Fodder and all other Capital Of- 
fences done or perpetrated by any Negro or other Slave to Rebel 
or raise any Insurrection or to Murder or Poison any Person or 
to Ravish any white Woman or attempt to burn any Dwelling 
house or Outhouses contiguous to or used therewith Trespasses 
Forestallings Regratings Riots and Indictments and all the 
otber matters aforesaid according to the Laws Customs and Di- 
rection of the Acts of the Assembly aforesaid so far forth as 
they provide aud where they are silent according to the Laws 
Statutes and reasonable Customs of England as used and prac- 
ticed within this Province and the said Delinquents and every 
of them to Chastise and Punish by Fines Ransoms Amerce- 
ments Forfeitures and otherwise according to the Laws Cus- 
toms and Directions of the Acts of Assembly aforesaid so far 
forth as they provide and where they are silent according to the 
Laws Statutes and reasonable Customs of England ss used and 
practiced within this Province. But we will not that you pro- 
ceed in any of the Cases aforesaid to take Life or Member ex- 
cept of Negroes and other Slaves but that in every such case 
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you send the Prisoners with their Indictments and the whole 
Matters depending before you to our own Justices of Assize, 
Nisi prius and Gaol Delivery at the next Court of Oyer & Ter- 
miner to be held for our said County be it wheresoever and w hen- 
soever to be holden there to be Tried, And we Command you 
and every one of you Diligently to Intend the Keeping of the 
Penal Acts of Assembly Laws Customs and Statutes aforesaid 
and all and every of you the Premises and that at your County 
Courts you make Inquisition and hear aud determine as afore- 
said doing therein what to Justice appertains according to the 
Laws Customs and Directions of the Acts of the Assembly afore- 
said so far as they provide and where they are Silent according 
to the Laws Statutes and reasonable custums of Englund as used 


and practiced within this Province. And further we do con-— 


stitute Ordain and appoint you the said Benjamin Tasker, 
George Plater, Edmund Jennings, Charles Hammond, Samuel 
Chamberlain, Philip Thomas, Daniel Dulany, Edward Toyd, 
Benjamin Young, Benjamin Tasker Junior, Richard Lee and 
Benedict Calvert, Hsquires, Nathaniel Wickham Junior, Thomas 
Owens, Thomas Cresup, Thomas Beatty, Joseph Chaplain, Henry 
Munday, Thomas Prather, George Gorden, Joseph Ogle, Wil- 
liam Grifiths, John Rawlings or any three or more of you as 
aforesaid to issue cut Writs Precepts Process and Attachments 
and hold plea of all Actions Popular and of all Actions per- 
sonal of what sort soever wherein the demand doth not exceed 
the sum of one hundred Pounds Sterling or Thirty thousand 
pounds of tobacco and all Actions Personal now depending be- 
fore you and after Judgiwent Execution to Award in all such 
Cases and Actions aforesaid according to the Laws, Customs 
and Directions of the Acts of Assembly aforesaid so far forth 
as they provideand where they are Silent according to the Laws 
Statutes and reasonable Customs of England as used and prac- 
ticed within this Province in which said Actions so to be tried 
we do Constitute ordain and appoint the said Benjamin Tasker, 
George Plater, Edmund Jennings, Charles Hammond, Samuel 
Chamberlain, Philip Thomas, Daniel Dalany, Edward Lloyd, 
Benjamin Young, Benjamin Tasker Junior, Richard Lee, and 
Benediot Calvert, Esquires, Nathaniel Wickham Junior, Thomas 
Owen, Thomas Cresup, Thomas Beatty, Joseph Chaplain, Henry 
Munday, Thomas Prather, George Gordon, Joseph Ogle, Wil- 
liam Griffith, John Rawlings and none others to be Judges, 
Also by these presents we do command the Sheriff of our said 
County of Frederick to give his Attendance and cause to come 
before you or any three of you a3 aforesaid such and so many 
Good and Lawful men of this Bailiwick out of each and every 
hundred thereof by whom the Trath of the Matter in the Prem- 
ises may be the better Known and Enquired of. Lastly you shall 
cause to be brought before you at your said Court all Writs 
Precepts Process and Indictments to your Courts and Jurisdic- 
tion belonging that the same way be Inspected and by due 
Course of Law Detirmined, 

“Witness our trusty and well Beloved Samuel Ogle, Esquire, 
Lieutenant General and Chief Governor of our said Province 
of Maryland this Twelfth day of December in the Thirty fourth 
year of our Dominion, &e. Anno Dom. 1748.” 


Whereupon Nathaniel Wickham, Jr., Thomas 
Beatty, Hetry Munday, Thomas Prather, and Wil- 
liam Griffiths, gentlemen, qualified themselves as jus- 
tices for the county by taking the several oaths ap- 
pointed by the act of Assembly to be taken to the 
government, together with the oath of judge, signing 
the oath of abjuration, and repeating and signing the 
test. The court as thus formed was then called, with 
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the above justices present and sitting. John Darnall, 
clerk of the county; John Thomas, sheriff; and 
James Dickson, under-sheriff, exhibited their com- 
missions, and, having qualified, took their respective 
official seats. The court then adjourned to March 
21, 1749. 

In accordance with the act of Assembly entitled 
« An act for amending the staple of tobacco, for prevent- 
ing frauds in His Majesty's customs,” a court was held 
March 10, 1749. Justices present Daniel Dulany, 
chief justice, Nathaniel Wickham, Jr., Henry Mun- 
day, Thomas Owen, and George Gordon. John Raw- 
lings and George Gordon, both justices, were then 
appointed to inspect the weights and scales belonging 
to the warehouse at Rock Creek. The first regular 
session of the County Court convened March 21, 1749, 
with Daniel Dulany, chief justice, and the following 
justices of the peace; Henry Munday, Joho Raw- 
lings, Thomas Beatty, Joseph Chaplain, Nathaniel 
Wickham, Jr., William Griffith, Thomas Prather, 
Thomas Cresap, and George Gordon. The following 
grand jury appeared and were charged as to their 
presentments : 


Dayid Linn (foreman), Edward Owen, Benjamin Perry, James 
Perry, William Murdock, Joseph Wood, Elias Delashmutt, 
John Perrin, Moses Chaptine, Samuel Magruder, Mirian 
Magruder, Jr., Aaron Prather, John Swearingen, John 
Lemar, Charles Higginbotham, William Beatty, Abraham 
Alexander. 


The following bills of indictments were returned : 
Staffel Barnard, assault and battery on the wife of 
George William Lawrence; James Kendal, for re- 
marking two sows and putting a wrong mark on “ ten 
shotes,” the property of Van Swearingen ; Peter Wil- 
liams, perjury; John House, Sr., assault and battery, 
on Mary Deyvilbess; Thomas Appleton, for altering 
the mark of two hogs, the property of William 
Garthing ; John Nichols and Stephen Richards, felony. 
The court appointed Alexander Jones as “ court- 
eryer.” George Thompson, for swearing in court, was 
committed to the sheriff's custody until he paid his 
fine. A summons was issued for Peter Hoggins to 
testify before the grand jury. George Grouse ap- 
pearing to be a very “ antient and infirm person” was 
set levy free for the future; also Nathan Gregg, Rob- 
ert Owen, and Baltazer Miller. Basil Beall was 
sworn in as bailiff to the grand jury. The first peti- 
tion for a road was presented by Joseph Wood and 
others, who prayed that a road be “layed out” from 
Frederick Town by Abraham Miller’s mill, and from 
thence by Ambrose's will to ye temporary line, and 
Joseph Ogle and Nathaniel Wickham, Jr., were ap- 
pointed to lay out said road. The first petition filed 


was by Stephen Julian‘and Darby Ryan, who had 
been bound to Widow Parr, administratrix of John 
Parr, deceased, and averred that she being dead, and 
the effects of said Parr being likely to be made way 
with, petitioned that some method be taken for their 
safety, and an attachment was issued for Arthur Parr, 
returnable the third Tuesday in June following. 

The petition of Richard Snowden and other in- 
habitants on Patuxent River was received, asking for 
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£8 d. 
Hot Dyett for » Gentleman with a pint of beer........ 6 0 9 
Lodging in a bed Pr night..........cccceee aeosae cee . ~ 0 0:2 
Cidar Pr Gallonic..sccdcccsacecoo nce 02 4 
Maryland good strong beer Pr Gallon Sealed. 03 °0 
A Bow] of punch m: ade with a Sealed Quart of Rum 
& loaf sugar & so pro rata.. : 6 0 
| Stabling and good fodder for one horee Pr ‘hight “ 61090 
| Corn and Oats Pr Bushell and ¢£o pro rata........ 40 
; A Sealed Quart of Madeira Wine........... ce Or 4-0 
Goud Small beer Pr Quart Sealed 0 0 4 
AE COMED FOC ii cccsensovscstcceiseucasseveccdanncsasueasbueuseoney 00 8 
Maryland Spirits distilled from Grain Pr Gallon...... 09 8 
Peach Brandy Pr Gallon.......... .:cccsese covcesees sees . 013 4 
All other European Wines.. 05 0 


the building of two bridges, one at Richard Greene's 
ford, and the other at Peter Murphy’s ford, and forty- 
five pounds was appropriated for the building of the 
same, one-half to be levied the ensuing year, and the 
other half the year after. Cleburn Simms was granted 
a license for “ ordinary keeping, 
tavern or inn. 

The grand jury on being discharged were allowed 
four hundred pounds of tobacco for their services in 
the next county levy. Van Swearingen was required 
to appear at the next court as a witness against 
Peter Williams in the full and just sum of ten pounds. 
Simon Harden, an orphan child aged eight or nine 
years, was bound to Charles Higginbotham until his 
majority. A contract was entered into with William 
Luckett to keep a ferry over the month of Monocaey, 
for which he was to be allowed in the next levy 
twenty-two pounds. Said Luckett obligated himself, 
when his boat or scow could not pass by reason of low 
water, to provide a cart to transport tobacco and other 
things, and it was ordered that he should not take 
more than four pence for carrying a man and horse 
over, and three shillings for wagons belonging to non- 
residents. Thomas Reynolds contracted with the 
court to keep ferry over the Monocacy opposite the 
plantation where John Hussey formerly dwelt, and 
Edward Wyatt was appointed to keep one at the 
mouth of Conococheague. The court purchased of 
Daniel Dulany six volumes of the statutes and “ Nel- 
son's Justice,” in two volumes, for £40 15s., to be 


"—i.e., for keeping a 


paid out of next county levy. George Gordon was | 


ordered to purchase blocks and ropes for the prizes 
and cranes in the Rock Creek tobacco warehouse, 
William Griffith was approved and recommended to 
the Governor as a proper person to be appointed 
* Ranger.” Reverdy Ghiselin took the oath as ‘‘ un- 
der” clerk of court. George Gordon was ordered to 
buy a standard weight for the county. 

The court settled the rates of liquors and other 
“ hot-water’ accommodations in the county as follows : 


£24. 
Hot Dyet for a Gentleman with « pint of small beer, 
in the country...... see 0 
Hot Dyet for a Gentleman ¥ with a pint of small beer, 
TM COWNS...... sececeese cesses seneessansee seernens o beeceewneesees 018 


Rum Pr Sealed Quart ‘and 0 PYONAIRSerevscnenisebtocess 0 4 °0 


Kennedy Farrell was granted ‘Yicense to ‘keep Ordinary 
(tavern). 


The justices established the ‘* hundreds’’ and ap- 
pointed the following constables : 


Potomack Hundred, lower ack avasieduecensuanas Charles Jones. 
Upper Potomack Hundred.. ... James Offutt, Jr. 
Newfoundland Hundred.............. .. William Waters. 
Middle part Rock Creek Hundred.. -.. John Bean, 


Sugarland Hundred............:0008 «Thomas Fletchall, 
Sugar loaf ¥ ..John Norris. 
Linganore ss +.Thomas Manyard. 
Manor + .. John Martin. 
Pipe Creck “ Joseph Wood. 
Kittocton ¥ ..John Johnson. 

| Antietam if Moses Chapline. 
Marsh bi Nathan Tombleson. 


... Robert Downey. 
.. William Ervin. 
.Edmund Martin, 


Salisbury 4¢ 
Conococheague “ 
Linton Meee reatvea sea eeonet 
Monocacy “ upper part. --Joseph Furess. 
Ls « middle part... .-Stephen Julian, 
s & Jower part....ccccsessesesee Joseph Wilson. 

The first condemnation suit, on attachment, was 
that of Robert Lemar against Jacob Kades, and the 
latter’s cow and calf, valued at five pounds, and six 
hundred pounds of inspected tobacco were condemned 
for plaintiff's benefit. The first case in the court was 
that of Capt. Robert De Butts versus John Dauphil- 
mire, in which the writ is returned, “ Cepi, then 
agreed.” The first trespass suit was that of Henry 
Lancaster versus John Harper. In the suit of Charles 
Carroll versus Robert De Butts, administrator of Isaac 
Bloomfield, was the first judgment rendered (and by 
confession), for sixty-six pounds debt and two hundred 
and seventy-one pounds tobacco, charges and costs. 

At the June term of Court 1749, the following 
were the grand jury: Thomas Stoddert, William 
Wilburn, Charles Wood, Charles Cheney, John Ad- 


| amson, John Johnson, Isaac Baker, William Boyd, 


William Shepherd, Samuel Ellis, Nathaniel Magruder, 
Hugh Conn, William Pritchett, William Gray, Thos. 
Boystone, Walter Evans, and William Nichols. 

Indictments were found against Van Swearingen, 
Samuel Swearingen, and Robert Wells, Jr., for refusing 
to assist a constable (Nathaniel Tomlinson) to carry 
before a magistrate the body of George Parker, taken 
with a warrant for debt. The style of all criminal 
cases were Lord Proprietary versus (prisoner's name). 
The following were the constables appointed by the 
County Court for the years 1750 and 1751: 
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Hundreds. 1750, 1751. 
Lower part Potomac.. Charles Jones. Hugh Rielly. 
Upper “ «, William Offutt, Clement Davis. 
Newfoundland.,......... William Waters. Lewis Duvall. 
Middle pt. Rock Creek John Bean. John Bean. 
Lower *. “ * Hugh Conn, Hugh Conn. 
Sugarland .,.......--660 Thos. Fletchall. George Jewell. 
Sugar loaf. .» Nathan Veach, Alex. Perry. 


. Henry Beall. Joseph Beall. 
Ninian Long. 
Jobn Barrick. 


Michael Hodgkiser. 


Linganore... 


Manor,.....cccseseeseeeee JaCOD Barton. 
Pipe Creek... .. James Whitacre. 
. Jos. McDonald. 


Kittocton.... Wm. Johnson. 
Antietam , . James Wallen. Wm. Bonell. 
Marsh...... . John Perins. Toseph Smith. 
Salisbury ....... .. David Jones. James Downing. 
Conococheagne.....,.... James Davis. Owen Davis. 
TADUON cccccsse vires John Nicholls. John Nicholls. 
Monocacy, upper part. Thos. Wilson. Wm. Emmitt. 

= middle * .. Jos. Mayhew. Peter Stilly. 

* lower * .. John Nelson, Jr. Notley Thomas, 


For the years 1750 and 1751, Joseph Wood, of 
Tsrael Creek, and John West were “ press-masters.” 
The courts were held in the “ Dutch meeting-house”’ 
for the first two years, as the court records show that 
allowances were ordered to be made in the levies for 
holding it in that building. 

By the act of 1748 creating Frederick County, the 
commissiouers therein appointed were authorized to 
purehase three acres of land in or adjoining Frederick 
Town, whereon to build a court-house and prison for 
Frederick County. The land to be surveyed and 
“laid out in an exact square, and staked, and well 
bounded: the court-house to be built in the centre of 
the square, and the county prison on the south side of 
the same square, within ten feet of the southernmost 
outline of the three acres aforesaid.” In accord- 
ance with these provisions the lot was purchased, 
and on March 21, 1749, the court ordered that the 
clerk make out advertisements notifying that the 
magistrates of the county, or the major part thereof, 
would meet on the Sth of May following to contract 
with any person or persons to build a court-house, 
which advertisements the sheriff was ordered to set 
up in the most convenient places of the county. On 
Noy. 21, 1749, Joseph Hardman, bricklayer, and 
John Shellman, carpenter, in court engaged them- 
selves to build the “ hull” of a court-house in Fred- 
erick Town, and offered Thomas Beatty, Abraham 
Miller, and Patrick Matthews as their securities, 
whom the court approved of; und the same court ap- 
pointed Nathaniel Wickham, Jr., William Griffith, 
and Henry Munday, or any two of them, to agree 


with the said Joseph Hardman and John Shellman | 


for the same, and the said gentlemen were desired to 
lay before the next County Court the bond and articles 
of agreement for building the “ hull’’ of the court- 
house aforesaid. 

On Nov. 24, 1750, the justices of the county hav- 
ing viewed the court-house lately built in Vrederick 
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Town, approved the same, and Joseph Hardman obli- 
gated himself “ to point the gavel end” and fill up the 
seaffold-holes. This edifice remained until the build- 
ing of the second one in 1785, 

At March term, 1749, Conrad Cross was fined forty 
shillings on his confession for selling liquors without 
a license; the first conviction for this offense. At 
June term following, Stoaffel Bernard was fined one 
shilling for breach of the peace. Mary Ryan, for 
bastardy, was taken to the whipping-post and there re- 
ceived on her bare body five lashes, well laid on by 
the sheriff, and her time of servitude with her master, 
Benjamin Harris, was extended nine months, as pay- 
ment of costs. 

At November court, 1749, “ Negro Peter,” the 
slave of James Wardrop, for stealing a hat and axe 
from Richard Smith, was sentenced to receive thirty 
Jashes at the whipping-post. 

The first petit jury impaneled was in the case of 
Lord Proprietary vs. William Roberts, on trial for 
‘felony, and were as follows: Robert De Butts, Joseph 
| Doddridge, Moses Chapline, Herbert Wallace, Peter 
Stull, John Johnson, of Kittocton, Shadrach Hyatt, 
Patrick Matthews, Elias Delashmutt, John Purdom, 
James Spurgeon, and John Jones, who acquitted the 
prisoner. ‘“ Negro George,” the slave of Maj. Joseph 
Ogle and Morris Manyan, for stealing a bushel and a 
‘half of rye of the value of fifty pounds of tobacco, 
the property of said Ogle, received seventy-five lashes. 
Jacob Beney, for keeping a tippling-house, was fined 
| forty shillings, as were also eight others at the same 
term. 
| At June term, 1750, John Claggett and George, 
_ Gordon were ordered to have erected a pair of stocks 
at the mouth of Rock Creek. 
Mary Macknane, for purloining 
a snuff-box of the value of ten 
pounds, the property of Nich- 
olas Brundrick, was ordered to 
be set up in the pillory during 


STOCKS. PILLORY, 


the space of five minutes, and that afterwards she be 
set to the whipping-post and there receive on her bare 
body five lashes, restore to the said Brundrick the 
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snuff-box, and pay him twenty-eight pounds, the four- 
fold value thereof. Andrew Ringle, for the theft of 
an axe of Henry Six, was fined and whipped with 
twenty lashes. At this court it was ordered that a 
pillory be erected on the court-house lot in Frederick 
Town, and Nathaniel Wickham, Jr., and Thomas 
Beatty were appointed to attend to the building of 
the same. 

The August court, 1758, established the rates 
liquor and other ordinary accommodations, to wit : 


of 


£ a. d. 
Hot dyett for a Gent with a pint of beer or cider..... 9 1 3 
Same for a Gent's servant with do a 0 0 3D 
A cold dyett with do.,.......cccccssseeerceeee M3 
Corn and Oats Pr bushel & so pro PRL: ss tea'sorsenesstes 0 4 0 
Stabling & Good Fodder or hay for a horse Pr night. 0 0 3 
Do for 24 bours.........-.. a 05 2-10 
Pasturage for horse 24 hours. 00 6 
Lodging in a bed Pr night.. weeeasen've 006 
Good small beer Pr gallon sealed & so pro Tata sae 0; oe 
Peach Brandy Pr gallon sealed & so pro rata........ 010 8 
Cider Pr Gall sealed & so pro rota,........0. Naasaeaevexe ort 3 
Maryland spirits distilled from grain Pr gallon 

BED CA EC LOL 5-...006 crevonsee sess seaseee: mea Sisicreecdpaedace 0 8 0 
Rum Pr sealed Quart & so pro POU) sintered idsconvatbicns 040 
Bow] of punch, sealed Quart of ram & loaf sugar & 

MID POT FRAG: coer coce secassush coscusson os ybos asssecese,cscoessss ce 5 0 
Ditto with brown sugar.......ccceeceseeee serves tee 4 0 
A quart of Madeira wine sealed &30 pro rata. 40 
Vidonia wine sealed Pr quart eae eeu Wee 3 0 
Port wine “ a“ “ee a“ ce a. 3 0 
All European wines not here mentioned Pr 

Quart, & 80 pro rate... cece ccccceeee es eeesakgte rapt ress Seess | sia Sa) 
English strong beer Pr sealed quart........0cssseceresress by 8 
French brandy Pr Quart made into punch with loaf 
_ Sugar & 60 pro rata......06sececseesessseesees toenenessnene a8 0 
Arrach Pr Quart sealed made into punch with loaf 

sugar & 30 pro rata...... sees eeeeaced eee Shedeonecs 016 0 


At the August court, 1759, the following justices 
were present: the worshipful Joseph Wood, Wm. 
Luckett, Thomas Norris, Peter Bainbridge, Majur 
Chaplaine, Thomas Prather, and D. Lynn. The 
grand jury sworn were Arthur Nelson, Peter Stilly, 
John Fletshall, Jeremiah Virgin, Joseph Ramsburg, 
Van Swearingen, Jr., Jon. Hagar, Martin Casner, 
John Cartwright, Geo. French, Geo. Loy, Garat Da- 
vis, Serratt Dickerson, John Shelman, Michael Mil- 
ler, Walter S. Greenfield. 

John Jacobs was sworn as their bailiff. 

At the August court the following constables were 
appointed : 

Hundreds, Names. 


Lower part Potomac......sccescesseeeersees Ninian Beall Magruder. 
Upper “* HE . Samuel West. 
Newfoundland.,......-.... ..Jobn Riggs, Jun", 
Lower part Newfoundland Samuel [, Goodman, 
Middle part Rock Creek... . Thomas Dowden, 


Sugarland.........scses cess ..-Arthur Hickman. 
Sugar loaf... «..W"™, Patrick. 
Linganore.. .. Philip Turner. 
Manor....... Stephen Richards. 
Pipe Creek. Biggar Head. 
Piney Creek... -Thomas Glann 


«Jobn Segar. 
Richard Branner, 
Charles Hedge. 
oedueney sedecyincessessbAPRRUr Nelzon. 


Burnt-House Ww 
paper part Monoeaey. 
de “ 

Taner “ 


T 
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Hundreds, Names, 
Br ederiok LOW <cceccticiseeccssstcacsseconsee John Kimball. 
Lower part Kattocton.. ...Samuel Magruder, Jr. 
Upper “ s «.. Thomas Johneon. 
Lower “ Antietam... -..Henry Boteler. 
Upper “ .. James Walling, Jr. 
AEB sos ce ncscioe shinies ... Van Swearingen, Jr. 
Salisbury...... ...Daniel Jones, Jr. 
Conococheague. Neal MeFaul. 
Linton ... ... Ralph Matson. 
Old Town ......csccccoseccccees esessseneses sna 0bm Nicholls. 


The court records show that the justices often 
adjourned for a half-hour or an hour, and most 
generally to some tavern, where it is supposed the 
inner man was refreshed, to enable them to better 
dispatch business. 

At the August term of 1768, Mrs. William Beard 


| produced to the court the best piece of white linen, 


for which she was allowed 1000 pounds tobacco, 
as per act of Assembly; for second best, Mrs. Sarah 
Watson was allowed 1000 pounds; and for third 


| best, Charles Swearingen received 900 pounds; for 


the fourth best piece, David Carlisle got 800 pounds, 
and also 700 pounds for best sixth piece. For 
the best piece of brown linen, Catherine Kimball 
was allowed 900 pounds tobacco; Kleanor McKain 
for second best, 800 pounds; George Gillespie for 
third best, 600 pounds; John Swearingen for fourth 
best, 600 pounds; and Thomas South for fifth best, 
500 pounds. 

The first instance of the reception of a colored 
man's testimony in Frederick County occurred as late 


| as July 9, 1866, before Justice Mahoney. 


Notable Trials and Executions.—The most mo- 
mentous case which has ever come before a Frederick 
County court was the trial of the seven Tory lead- 
ers, Peter Sueman, Nicholas Andrews, John George 
Graves, Yost Plecker, Adam Graves, Henry Shell, 
and Casper Fritchie, for high treason. These men 
belonged to an association of loyalists, who had banded 
themselves together for the purpose of co-operating 
with a strong foree of British and Indians in an ex- 
pedition against Virginia and Maryland, Their place 
of meeting was discovered, and a descent was made, 
which resulted in the capture of the persons whose 
names are given above. A special court was em- 
powered to try them, of which Alexander Contee 
Hanson was the principal judge. The trial had a 
most important significance, from the fact that the 
opinion prevailed among the Tories that the Revolu- 
tionary government would not venture to proceed to 
extreme measures. It was therefore necessary to 
make a terrible example, and the prisoners on being 
convicted were sentenced to death, as stated in the 
Revolutionary chapter of this work. 

The Gruber Trial.—Another case before a Fred- 
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erick County court which attracted national attention 
was the famous Gruber trial. On August 16, 1818, 


a camp-meeting was held in Washington County, | 


Md., under the auspices of the clergy and laity of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. The Rev. Jacob Gru- 
ber, who was presiding elder of the district, preached 


the sermon. It was shown afterwards that the sermon 


was unpremeditated, and that he preached only after 
his failure to induce another minister to do so, No 
substitute could be. procured, and, as presiding elder, 
it was his duty to preach. ‘ Righteousness exalteth 
a nation, but sin is a reproach to any people,” was the 
text of his discourse. By sin, he said, the text meant 
not individual sin alone, but also national sin, and 
among the national sins which he proceeded to elab- 
orate was that of slavery. His congregation consisted 
of from three to five thousand whites and several 
hundred colored people. ‘Towards the close of the 
sermon he directed himself to his colored hearers, 
urging them to bear their lot with resignation, to obey 
their masters, and to seek consolation in religion. The 
grand jury of the county subsequently indicted Mr. 
Gruber for wickedly and maliciously inciting slaves to 
rebellion. At the trial, Mr. Gruber availed himself 
of his legal privilege, and procured the removal of 
his case to Frederick County, where he was ac- 
quitted. 

The following is the bill of indictment found by 
the grand jury of Washington County upon which 
the defendant was tried in the Frederick County 
court, March term, 1819, and acquitted : 


“ Charge 1,—State of Maryland, Washington County, to wit, 
The jurors for the Stute of Maryland, for the body of Wash- 
ington Counly, upon their oath present: That Jacub Gruber, 
late of the said county, clerk, being a person of an evil, sedi- 
tious, and tarbalent disposition, and mulicionsly intending and 
endeavoring to disturb the tranquillity, good order, and govern- 
ment of the State of Maryland, and to endanger the persons 
and property of a great number of the peaceable and quict 
citizens of the suid State, on the 6th day of August, in the year 
of our Lord 1515, at the county aforesaid, unlawfully, mali- 
ciousty, and wickedly intended to instigate and incite divers 
negro slaves, the property of divers citizens of said State, to 
mutiny and rebellion, for the disturbance of the peace of the 
said State, and to the great terror and peril of the peaceable 
citizens thereof; and the said Jacob Gruber, in prosecution of 
his said wicked intention and purpose, and for the effecting 
and the accomplishment thereof, on the said 16th day of 
August, with foree and arms, at the county aforesaid, unluw- 
fully, wickedly, muliciously, and advisedly did endeavor to 
stir up, provoke, instigate, and incite divers negro slaves, 
whose names Lo the jurors aforesaid are yet anknown, the prop- 
erty of divers citizens of said State, and inhabiting in the 
county aforesaid, with force and arms, unlawfully, seditiously, 
and wickedly, to commit acts of mutiny and rebellion in the 
said State, in contempt, and in open violation of the laws, good 
order, and government of this State, to the evil and pernicious 
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| example of all others in like case offending, and against the 
pence, government, and dignity of the State.” 
| (‘There were two other charges of a similar character which 


we aznit.) 
© PRANKLIN ANDERSON, 


| 

“Dist. Atty, 5th Judietal Dist. 
| “OrHo H. Wirtrams, Clerk.” 
' 

} 

' 

| 

} 


Mr. Anderson, in opening the case, observed that 
it was well known that slaves were property accord- 
ing to our laws, and that masters were entitled to pro- 
tection, and any attempt to incite slaves to insub- 
ordination and resistance to the lawful commands of 
their masters ought to be punished. But in the 
prosecution of the inquiry on this occasion it must 
not be forgotten that liberty of opinion and speech is 
the privilege of every citizen, and if Mr. Gruber had 
no criminal intent in his sermon he committed no of- 
fense. It was, he added, the duty and the province 
of the jury to judge of the intent from the facts dis- 
closed, 

Roger Brooke Taney, afterwards chief justice of the 
United States, opened the case on the part of the Rey. 
Mr. Gruber, 


“The stutement,”’ he said, “made by the district attorney 
had informed the jury of the interesting principles involved in 
the trial then pending before them. Tt was, indeed, a promi- 
nentand important case, in which the entire community as well 
as the accused were interested. The prosecution,” suid Mr, 
Taney, ‘is without precedent in the judicial proceedings of 
Maryland, and as the jury are the judges of the law as well as 
the fact, it becomes my duty not only to state the evidence we 
are about to offer, but to show yon the grounds upon which we 
mean to rest the defense. I need not,” he continued, “tell 
you that by the happy and liberal institutions of this State the 
| rights of conscience and the freedom of speech are fully pro- 
tected. Noman can be prosceuted for preaching the articles of 
his religious erced, unless, indeed, his doctrine is immoral and 
calculated to disturb the peace and order of society. And all 
subjects of national policy may at all times be freely and fully 
diseussed in the pulpit or elsewhere without restraint or limita- 
tion. Therefore the reverend gentleman, whose cause I am now 
advocating, cannot be liable to prosecution in any form or pro- 
ceeding fur the sermon mentioned by the district attorney, unless 
his doctrines were immoral and caleulated tu disturb the peace 
and order of society. The sermon, in itself, could in no other way 
be au offense against the Jaws, Tf bis doctrines were not im- 
moral, if the principles he maintained were not contrary to the 
peace and good order of society, he had an undoubted right to 
preach them and to clothe them in such language, and to enforee 
them by such facts and arguments, as to him seemed proper. It 
would be nothing to the purpose to say that he offended, or that 
he alarmed some or all of bis hearers, 


‘Their feelings, or their 
fears, would not alter the character of bis doctrine, or take from 
him a right secured to him by the constitution and laws of the 
State... . But the accused merits a defense on very different 
grounds. The counsel to whom he has confided his cause can- 
not content themselves with a cold and reluctant acquittal, and 
abandon Mr, Gruber without defense to all the obloquy and re- 
proach which his enemies have industriously, and most unjustly, 
heaped upon him, We cannot consent to buy his safety by 
yielding to passion, prejudice, and avarice the control of future 
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discussion on this great and important question. He must not 
surrender the civil and religious rights secured to him in com- 
mon with others by the Constitution of this most favored na- 
tion. Mr. Gruber feels that it is due to his own character, to 
the station he fills, to the respectable society of Christians in 
which he is # minister of the gospel, not only to defend him- 
self from this prosecution, but also to avow and to vindicate 
here the principles he maintained in his sermon. There is no 
law that forbids us to speak of slavery as we think of it. Any 
man has aright to publish his opinions on that subject when- 
ever he pleases. It is a subject of national concern, and way 
at all times be freely discussed. Mr. Gruber quoted the lan- 


guage of our great act of national independence, and insisted 


upon the principles contained in that venerated instrument. 
He rebuked those masters who, in the exercise of power, 
are deaf to the calls of humanity, and he warned them of the 
evils they might bring upon themselves. He spoke with ab- 
horrence of those reptiles who live by trading in human flesh, 
and who enrich themselves by tearing the husband from the 
wife, the infant from the bosom of its mother, and this I am 
instructed was the ‘head and front of his offending,’ Shall I 
content myself with saying that he had » right to say this? 
that there is no law to punish him? So far is he from being 
the object of punishment in any form of proceedings that we are 
prepared to maintain the same principles, and to use, ifnecessary, 
the same language here in the temple of justice, and in the 
presence of those who are the ministers of the law. A hard 
necessity, indeed, compels us to endure the evils of slavery for 
atime, It was imposed upon us by another nation, while we 
were yet in a state of colonial vassalage. It cannot be easily 
or suddenly removed. Yet while it continues it is a blot on 
our national character, and every real lover of freedom confi- 
dently hopes that it may be effectually, though it must be 
. gradually, wiped away, and earnestly looks for the means by 
which this necessary object may be attained. And until it 
shall be accomplished, until the time shall come when we can 
point without a blush to the Janguage held in the Declaration 
of Independence, every friend of humanity will seek to lighten 
the galling chain of slavery, and to better, to the utmost of his 
power, the wretclied condition of the slave. Such was Mr. Gru- 
ber’s object in that part of his sermon of which I am now speak- 
ing. Those who have complained of him and reproached him 
will not find it easy to answer him, unless complaints, re- 
proaches, and persecution shall be considered an answer.” 


The counsel associated with Mr. Taney for the de- 
fense were Messrs. Martin and Pegman. 

The Black-McKaig Trial.—On April 11, 1871, 
the Cireuit Court of Frederick County convened in 
special session for the trial of Harry Crawford Black, 
indicted for murder in shooting Col. W. W. McKaig, 
Jr. Mr. Black was indicted by the grand jury of 
Allegany County for killing Col. McKaig on Oct. 17, 
1870, in Cumberland, for the alleged seduction of his 
sister, Miss Myra Black. The defendant procured a 
change of venue to Frederick County. William 
Pinkney Maulsby, chief justice of the Sixth Judicial 


District, presided. The two associate justices at this | 
trial were John A. Lynch and William Veirs Bouie. | 


The counsel for the prosecution were Francis Bren- 
gle, State's attorney of Frederick County, Isaac D. 
Jones, attorney-general of Maryland, aud Milton 


Whitney, of Baltimore. The counsel for the defense 
were Hon. Daniel W. Voorhees, of Indiana, A. K. 
Syester, of Hagerstown, Frederick J. Nelson, Lloyd 
Lowndes, of Cumberland, and William M. Price, of 
the same city. The jury were William M. Feaga, 
Joseph W. Etzler, Ephraim Stoner, George W. Fore- 
man, Henry 'l’. Deaver, Robert Lease, Pottinger Dor- 
sey, Benjamin P. Crampton, Jonathan Biser, George 
H. Fox, Michael Zimmerman, and Daniel T. Whip. 
The defendant, Black, was born in Cumberland, 
May, 1846, and was a relative of the late Hon. J. 
Dixon Roman and Hon. J. Philip Roman, who when 
living were recognized as leading men in the political 
and financial affairs of the State. Col. William W. 
McKaig, Jr., who fell by Mr. Black’s hands, was de- 
seended from a long line of wealthy and respectable 
ancestors. He was the second son of Hon. W. W. 
McKaig, and nephew of Gen. Thomas J. McKaig. He 
was born April 5, 1842, was a cavalry captain in the 
Confederate army, and when killed was largely en- 
gaged in manufacturing in Cumberland. He was 
killed on Baltimore Street, the principal thoroughfare 
of Cumberland, on the morning of Oct, 17, 1870. 
On the tenth day of the trial Mr. Voorhees rose to 
close the argument for Mr. Black, and paused as 
though oppressed by a sense of the great responsibility 
resting on him. All eyes were riveted on him. In 
a clear, firm voice Mr. Voorhees proceeded to address 
the jury, dwelling at first upon the remarkable char- 
acter of the boy at the bar, as developed even in the 
testimony of adverse witnesses. With great skill he 
then pointed out the difference in position and cir- 
cumstances of the families of McKaig and Black, the 
influence and wealth of the one, the simple integrity 
and respectability of the other. The speech lasted 
three and a half hours, and when he closed there was 


a murmur of applause, which was promptly checked 
| by the court. 
| for a few minutes, after which the closing address of 


Chief Judge Maulsby ordered a recess 


Mr. Whitney for the prosecution was delivered, and 
the case was given to the jury. In an hour the jury 
reappeared and rendered the verdict of ‘* Not guilty.” 
The pent-up emotions of the assemblage could no 
longer be controlled, and a deafening cheer shook the 
building from dome to foundation, and the entire as- 
sembly rushed forward as if to seize Black in their 
arms and bear him out of the court-room. Releasing 
himself as soon as possible from the throng, Black 
joined his mother, who stood weeping within the bar. 

The Thomas Murder Trial.—John Thomas 
murdered Sophia Preston, April 24, 1849, was in- 
dicted for murder in the first degree, and tried during 
the latter part of the year. The jury were E. S, An- 
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nan, A. Anderson, Daniel House, H. Boteler, B. 8. 
Lamar, John Tehan, John Myers, Edward Howard, 
Charles Cole, Jonathan Buranner, Theodore Dela- 
plane, Daniel S. Biser. The attorney for the State 
was William M. Merrick, and for the prisoner, Gov- 
ernor Francis Thomas, Jacob M. Kunkel, E. L. Lowe, 
and M. Gallagher. ‘The judges who sat in the case 
were Messrs. Martin, Marshall, and Weisel. 
hotly-contested trial of nearly a week, the jury found 
the defendant guilty as charged in the indictment. 
He was sentenced to be hanged, but his sentence was 
commuted to imprisonment for life. 

Executions and Capital Crimes.—On Dee. 13, 
1749, a “dead warrant’ was issued for the execution 
of John Murphy, condemned at a special court for 
felony and burglary. Te was the first person hanged 
within the limits of Frederick County. 

On Thursday, April 22, 1762, just after sunset, as 
Uriah Wirt, an elderly man of sixty-five years of age, 
and his son were traveling from Virginia to Freder- 
ick Town, in Frederick County, and when they were 
about seven miles from town, they were attacked by a 
man on horseback, who demanded their money, and 
almost at the same instant fired his pistol at the old 
man. The bullet went in at his shoulder and thence 
into his breast, inflicting a wound of which he died 
in about two hours. The murderer, who was named 
Richard Crosby, made off, but was subsequently 
taken and confined in Frederick County jail. 

On April 29 a special commission was granted for 
holding a court of Oyer and Terminer at Frederick 
for the trial of said Richard Crosby alias Den, and 
on May Gth he was tried and convicted and sentenced 
to death. He was executed June 10th, 


Oct. 8, 1762, Michael Peck was executed for the murder of 
George Jacob Poe in July preceding. 

Oct. 22, 177%, four convicts who some time previously had 
murdered their master, Archibald Moffman, were, pursuant to 
their sentence, duly hanged. 

Feb. 2, 1792, a man named Curran was committed to jail on 
a strong suspicion of being the person who had robbed Jo- 
seph H. Nicholson and Ricbard Chew on the highway. 

In 1803, negro “ Sam" was executed for killing a black 
woman. 

Noy. 3, 1815, Edward C, Owings was murdered by his own 
slaves, Jonathan, Harry, Nimrod, and Solomon, who were 
hanged Jan. 26, 1816. An immense coucourse of peuple were 
present from adjoining counties and States. 

May 20, 1820, Judge Shriver sentenced the negro Kitty to 
death for setting fire to the barn and dwelling-honse of Mr. 
Troxell, near Emmittsburg, 

March 2, 1521, the negroes Peter and Kitty (brother and 
sister) were executed for murdering their mistress, Mrs. Wil- 
liam Baker, in August, 1819. They were sentenced by Judge 
Buchanan, Nov, 14, 1820, 

Nov. 3, 1827, at a busking at Walter Kemp’s, a man named 


Davis stabbed a negro, Sam, who died instantly. Davis was 


After a | 


' a new court-house—the second one erected. 
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indicted on the 4th, and on the 9th was found guilty of man- 
slaughter and sentenced to ten years in the penitentiary. 

June 24,1831, John Markley was hanged for the murder, on 
Dec. 29 or 30, 1830, of six persons, viz. : Mr. Newey, his wife, 
father-in-law, Mr, Tressler, two children, and an apprentice, 
This barbarous murder occurred in Harbaugh’s Valley, and the 
prisoner was defended by William Ross and Joseph M. Palmer. 
The execution took place at the barracks, and was witnessed by 
over four thousand people. 

June 25, 1831, Jobn Livure was killed in an affray by Thomas 
Fowler. 

Dee. 19, 1834, Joseph O'Conor, for killing Mary Gower, was 
sentenced to eighteen years in the penitentiary on the jury’s 
verdict of manslaughter. 

Noy. 23, 1849, John Thomas was sentenced to be hanged for 
the murder of Mrs. Sophia Preston on April 24. 1849, but the 
Governor commuted the sentence to imprisonment for life in 
the penitentiary. 

Jan. 7, 1858.—Philip Hawkins (free colored) was hanged for 
the marder of James Diggs (free colored), committed in Ur- 
bana District, Feb. 17, 1857. 

May 28, 1869, Geo. Truman (colored) was hanged for murder 
of an unknown white man, Jan. 30, 1869. 

June 21, 1878, Edward I, Costley (colored) alias Edward H. 
Dorsey, who murdered his cousin, Solomon Costley, April 7, 
1877, was executed in a drenching rain-storm. ‘The murder 
took place in Liberty District. He was executed in the jail- 
yard in the presence of three thousand people, who stood in 
the rain to witness the hanging. 

Felix Munshour was hanged at Frederick on the llth of 
November, 1881, for the murder of his cousin, James L. Wet- 
sel, near Emmittsburg, on the Sth of August, 1879. He pro- 
tested his innocence on the scaffold, 


Court-House and Jail.—The first courts for a 
year or so were held in the “ Dutch Meeting-House,” 
and: subsequently for a while in the upper story of 
Mrs. Charlton’s tavern, on the southwest corner of 
Market and Patrick Strects, Frederick Town, where 
now stands Messrs. Stewart & Price’s hardware-store. 

On the 10th of May, 1750, Daniel Dulany madea 
deed for lots 73, 74, 75, 76, 77, 78, containing by 
estimation three acres, to Nathaniel Wickham, Jr., 
Thomas Beatty, Joseph Ogle, Wm. Griffith, Edward 
Sprigg, Jr., and John Kimbal, the commissioners ap- 
pointed by act of Assembly to purchase three acres of 
ground for building a court-house thereon. The con- 
sideration was eighteen pounds, The erection of the 
building was pushed forward vigorously, and was com- 
pleted all save the inside, on Nov. 24,1750. The Gen- 


_ eral Assembly, by an act of Noy, 17, 1753, authorized 


the County Court to levy two hundred and ten pounds 
to finish the interior, ete., but it was not completed 
until about 1756, as Braddock’s expedition through the 
county the previous year retarded the progress of the 
work, owing to the general's having taken the work- 
men away to labor for him. The Legislature in 1784 
authorized the justices at the March and August 
courts of 1785 to levy two thousand pounds to build 
Its 
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architect was Andrew MecCleery, who copied the | 
model of the old court-house of assizes in Dublin, 
Treland. The court on April 8, 1785, appointed 
Jacob Young, Wm. M. Beall, and George Murdock 
to contract for building it, and drew orders on the 
collector for payment of expenses. It was ordered to 
be erected in the centre of the court-house ground, 
fifty feet back from the old court-house, and in its 
erection part of the material of the old one was used. 
The first court-house was a wooden structure of a 
story and a half, having a kind of gallery or steps to 
go up, and two jury-boxes. The next, or second, one 
burned down May 8, 1861. It had been the theatre 
of many hotly-contested legal battles, and its old walls 


ing. Routzhan & Bowers furnished the lumber, Flinn 
& Emmick the steam-heating apparatus, Calvin Page 
the iron-work, and Ebbert & Son did the plumbing. 
It is a solid and substantial structure, well ventilated, 
and a safe receptacle for the most hardened criminals. 
It is three stories high, and has separate cells for the 
prisoners. 

Early Marriages.—The first law directing the 
issuing of marriage licenses in Maryland was passed 
in 1777, the second year of the State constitution. 
The following is an official list of the licenses issued 
for the first three years after the passage of the law: 


had resounded with many able and eloquent speeches. 
On June 17, 1861, the county commissioners resolved 
to construct a new court-house, in pursuance of an act 
of the General Assembly authorizing them to assess 
forty thousand dollars for that purpose, or rather bor- 
row that amount for its erection. Thomas Dixon, of 
Baltimore, was the supervising architect. J, Kdward 
Sifford & Co. contracted on August 8th to do the gran- 
ite-work, cut-stone work, marble steps, sills, plinths, 
and floor-tiling for four thousand and fifty dollars, to 
be completed by Sept. 1, 1862. S.H.& J. F. Adams, 
of Baltimore, on the same date contracted to build 
the remainder of the edifice in the same period of 
time for thirty-three thousand one hundred and ninety 
dollars. The court-house was finished in the fall of 
1862, and is one of the best and most commodious in 
the State. Its court-room in the matter of acoustics 


is hardly surpassed by any in the country. The first | 


jail, a rude and not very safe structure, was built 


about the time the first court-house was erected, and | 


prior to 1753. It stood on a lot just opposite the 
court-house, and where Judge Richard H. Marshall’s 
residence is now situated. The whipping-post was on 
the corner of the court-house lot, immediately opposite 
to the lot where the Central National Bank is located, 
and remained there until after the war of 1812. In 
May, 1804, the jail was broken open and several 


prisoners escaped. The General Assembly, by act of 


1766, authorized the county justices to levy thirty 
thousand pounds of tobacco to build a stone wall around 
the jail and a house for the jailer. The next jail was 
erected on the site of the present county prison, and 
was rebuilt in 1862, after the fire of September 13th, 
by James Hopwood. The present jail, with sheriff’s 
house, was erected in 1875 and 1876, at a cost of 
seventy-two thousand dollars. Frank E. Davis, of 
Baltimore, was the architect; David Frazier, gen- 
eral superintendent; David H. Kolb, carpenter; and 
Haller & Hergasheimer did the masonry and bricklay- 


1778. 
March 19, William Logan to Margaret Shelar. 
“24, Archibald Morrow to Margaret Hitton. 
« 265, Benjamin Padgett to Ann Green. 
«28, Samuel Archibald to Catherine Cock. 
April 6. Richard Boseman to Susanna Holtz, 


7. John Silver to Ann Springer. 
“ 17, Joseph McDonald to Anna Shell. 


“18. George Scutehall to Catherine Cline, 
“ 21. Richard Wells to Edith Coe. 
* 23. David Miller to Catherine Heffner, 
«93. Maj. Peter Mantz to Catherine Howard. 
“ 23. Peter Humbert to Rebecca Bunn. R 
* 24. John Kemp to Barbara Haff. 
« 25, John Keller to Mary Yost. 
May 4. John McElfresh, Jr., to Rachel Dorsey. 


« 6. Benjamin Beale to Ann Bardle. 


5. Samuel Norris to Catherine Miller, 
“« 5, Thomas Hazlewood to Sarah Coffin. 
“8. Moses Farsten to Mary Cavenor. 
“ 9. Matthias Campbell to Teney Voagh. 
“ 11, Lawrence Still to Rebecca Gassaway. 
“ WI. Thomas Brown to Lydia Ann Chambers. 
“ 11, James Eddie to Mary Hammond, 
“12, Thomas Parroll to Hannah Dalton, 
* 90. Zachariah Linton to Mary Maynard. 
“ 21. James Stipe to Mary Down. 
“ 22. Richard Burrick to Catharine Heartsock. 
“ 93. Jucob Smedley to Elizabeth Cline. 
“ 25. Conrad Gatuldig to Catharine Snider. 
“ 97, Adam Devilbiss to Catharine Barrick. 
« 98, Joseph Juhnson to Catharine Miller. 
“ 30. Jacob Shallman to Catharine Bentz. 
Tune 2, Peter Mottis to Philopena Heckathen, 

« 9. Archibald Thomas to Sarah Farnsell. 
« 3. Rudolph Hindes to Sarah Huff. 

| « 4. William Beaver to Susannah Temple. 
« §, William Bowden to Elizabeth Ryley. 
« §, Philip Aller to Jane Grimes. 
“ 13. William RK. Howe to Ann Strider. 


Peter Pebble to Mary Cepherton, 

Michael Stoker to Mary Adams, 

Abraham Deaver to Ann Laken. 

John Parkinzon to Ann Lisle. 

John Smith to Elizabeth Kiser, 

“ 99. Jobn Compston to Sarah Knotts. 
4 
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July 4. William Heartsock to Catherine Fogle. 
« 9. George Gander to Rosanna Dillon. 
“ 10, Joseph Taylor to Eleanor Riley. 
« 12. James Poole to Rachel Shipley. 
© 19, Henry Cline to Mary Jumper. 
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July 19. Bedwell Parnell to Ruth Easton, Jan. 2: 
“ 19, “Andrew Lowe to Mary Peckenpaugh. og 
*“ 93. Thomas Simmons to Mary Adams. “ WL, 
« 25, Peter Alvy to Elizabeth Heffner, “ 48, 
“ 25. Michael Little to Mary Quinner. “95, 
“ 27. George Woods to Mary Lloyd. “ 39, 
Aug. 1. Joseph Butler to Mary Ogle. “99, 
“ 8, Samuel Leatherwood to Hannah Buckingham. Feb. 1. 
“ 8. Gudlip Sidle to Eve Shiveley. “ 5, 
“10. John Maginnis to Hetty Moran. a3" °B) 
412. John Snowden Hook to Elizabeth Ward. « 9, 
“ 19, Job Jenkins to Sarah Ann Tucker. “ 40. 
“ 91. Richard Creale to Eve Livingstone. “ VI. 
« 22. Chrisholm Griffith to Mary Aon Scott. “« 49, 
“ 24, Thomas Porter to Susanna McDonald. “« 13. 
« 95, James Cumming to Keziah Coale. “« 13. 
* 97. William Edward Head to Mary Walker. “ 45, 
“ 31, Henry Curtis to Hannah Fulston, “ 45. 
Sept. 1. John Whitmore to Mary Cox. “« 16, 
«3. Basel Johnson to Sarah Tracey. “ 16. 
“4, Benjamin Hill to Sarah Scaggs. “ 16. 
“« 8. David Gillespie to Christie Berry. “48, 
* 9. Michael Hawn to Christianna Eichelberger. “ 99, 
« 12. Jonathan Hollard to Drusilla Ridgeley. “« 90, 
“14. Jacob Buzzard to Mary Sheffer. “ 99. 
“ 16. Joseph Will, Jr., to Margaret Row. “« 26, 
“ 18. George Shoup to Charlotte Loy. “ 98. 
“18. Henry Shrader to Susanna Horine. March 1. 
“ 22. Patrick Ryley to Hannah Price, te! neg: 
* 29. William Dobson to Mary Ray. “ i 
« 23. Peter Kemp to Mary Leaman, “ 6. 
“ 25. James Conner to Elizabeth Sipes. “ 8g, 
“ 25. Matthew Myler to Blizubeth Fowler. [te be 
“26, William Anderson to Cavey Brashears. “ 43. 
“ 26. Henry Bucey to Ann Trueman, “47. 
Oct. 3. Joseph Kenneday to Christianna King. “ 17, 
* 9, Jacob Miller to Marguret Dentlinger. « 418. 
“ 9, Adam Sollman to Susanna Isenbergh. « 4s, 
* 9. Richard Wood to Elizabeth Head. “ 49, 
“ 12, Daniel Ale to Madeline Keller. “90, 
* 12. Richard Gassaway to Aon Arnold. “ 99, 
“ 17. Charles Schweirt to Elizabeth Castle, “99, 
“ 17, Joseph Brayn to Martha Matthews, “ 99, 
“ 19. Christopher Hart to Elizabeth Richards. “96, 
* 29, Jobn Richardson to Mary Noble. «96, 
* 26. Charles Fleagle to Catherine Fisher, “ 97, 
Noy, 4. Thomas White to Sarah Gavin. Wes 2943 
« 4, Josiah Hedges to Aun Garnett. April 1. 
“ 4, William Harrison to Mary Davis. “ 2. 
“ 7. Robert Deane to Elizabeth Reynolds, “ 3. 
“ 14, George Read to Margaret Mugg. “ 3. 
* 16. John Howard to Mary Crale. “ 3. 
“ 16. William Jacobs to Dorcas Stokes, “ 6. 
“ 25. Ilugh Biggon to Eleanor Fenton. “ 7 
“* 26. Wm, Messer to Eleanor Smith. “40, 
“ 297. Jobn Bonsam to Elizabeth Wedin, 10; 
Dec. 3. John McGalyain to Elizabeth McKinley, “40, 
« 4, George Rodgers to Jane Putten. “ 49. 
“ 12. Simon Colbert to Eleanor Reed, “ 49, 
“ 16. Jacob Harris to Jane Grimes. tin yy: 
“ 19. George Hagarty to Elizabeth Kennedy, “47, 
“ 27. David MeCollom to Mary Crips. “ 47. 
« 99. James Calhoun to Catherine MeAtee. me Ses Fi 
1779. “ 93, 
Jon. 1. Henry Lilley to Hannah Harland. | “94, 
“ 2. Henry Cook to Sarah Whitehead, ‘ May 1, 
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William Farwaid to Mary Lambert. 
Martin Everheart to Christina Fulsin. 
William Powell to Mary Edwards. 
Allen Garrett to Mary Barton Phillpott. 
Samuel Mower to Janey Bowlany. 
George Street to Blizabeth Cotton. 
Wm. Carrill to Elizabeth Fee. 
Benjamin Ricketts to Ruth Wells. 
Francis Winpigler to Sarah Ridgeley. 
Michael Ryne to Eleanor Smith. 

Wm. Richardson to Nancy Davis. 

Jobn Bricker to Nancy Boyer. 

Wm. Blackburn to Ann Carr. 

Jacob Neatch to Frances Masten Willson, 
John Lynch to Mary Ridgeley. 

Bigger Head to —— Livers. 

James Polson to Rachel Durbin. 

Henry Barkshire to Gressilla Burton. 
Jacob Smith to Soloney Koontz, 

John Louis to Mary Keplinger. 

Robert Bysert to Mary Falconer, 
Frederick Moyas to Mary Fine. 

Jacob Cueable to Matty Campbell. 
James Ball to Rachel Hinton. 

Lindsay Delashmutt to Sarah Trammell. 
Charles Johnson to Mary Ann Jamison. 
Jobn Greengrass to Catherine Cain. 
Zepheniah Spires to Catherine Walker. 
John Jacobie to Catherine Weane. 
Mathias Ringer to Blizabeth Plank. 
Jobn Peter Schoolmyer to Mary Eve Rineheart. 
Johu Hendshaw to Elizabeth Knowse, 
Gabriel Thomas to Mary Rainsbergh, 
Edward Richards to Jane Roote. 

Wi! Mathews to Catherine Burchell. 
Tsaac Jones Naylor to Barbara Goodman, 
Richard Hinton to Ruth Cash. 

George Boyrley to Elizabeth Inch. 
Henry Shreiver to Barbara Welfley, 
Jacob Amrum to Elizabeth Clark. 

Wm. Moore to Catherine Grimes, 
George Shibeler to Elizabeth Everley, 
Peter Snowdagle to Christina Eckman. 
Wm. Cash to Cassie Nicholls. 

John Faris to Sarah MeDonnah. 
Charles King to Elizabeth Risener. 
Daniel Ball to Catherine Boyer, 

Joseph Thompson to Ann Elizabeth Brooke, 
Christian Yesterday to Elizabeth Huff. 
Abram Hill to Judey Clabaugh. 
William Hill to Mary Perkinson, 
Charles King to Mary Middagh. 
Thomas Flowers to Mary Murphey, 
Melchor Tabler to Philopcena Berger. 
Nicbolas Vanderlin to Mary Null. 

Jobn Seott to Mary Strane. 

John Cook to Susannah Willson. 

George Cutler to Mary Asbill. 

Charles Smith to Mary Ringer. 

John Flucke to Eve Young. 

Leonard Young to Barbara Crowl, 
Benjamin Hark to Elizabeth Danniwolf. 
Philip Ebert to Mary Swadner. 
Christopher Yoatvell to Elizabeth Dickoutt. 
George Willson to Jeremiah Bonham. 
Heury Barton to Catherine Hill. 


Jesse Pritchard to Elizabeth Stoner, 
Charles Roads to Abigail Pursley. 
Wu. Winson to Elizabeth Blackamore, 
Jacob Heanmyer to Catherine Steiner. 
Michael Fullam to Mary Ropp. 
Jacob Prauff to Ano Mary Buckey. 
Valentine Gaver to Elizabeth Switter. 
Robert Crane to Nancey Hagan. 
Adam Tabler to Philopwna Yesterday. 
Thomas Beatty to Jane Waters. 
Peter Barkman to Ullianua Crandler. 
Alex. Shultz to Eleanor Freeman. 
Roger Craigg to Mary Ford, 
Abraham Hargate to Mary Pentrin, 
Jacob Valentine to Mary Fred. 
Peter Berkman to Catherine Litehard, 
Thomas Knox to Mary Duffle. 
Simon Groseman to Elizabeth Fogle. 
William Stevens to Lydia Ovria. 
John Anderson to Catherine Loney. 
James Elder to Elizabeth Barn. 
Lackey Plannigan to Jane Barnett, 
Wm. Wallace to Elizabeth Hopkins. 
Philip Yost to Mary Hayes, 
Samuel MeGowan to Agnes Griffey. 
Adam Flarver to Elizabeth Keplar. 
Adam Boyer to Charlotte Mantz. 
Thomas (Gilbert to Hannah Burton. 
Jobn Harrison to Betty Clann. 
Henry Kemp to Madeline Ritter. 
James Carey to Mary Hodge. 
Hugh Burn to Sarah Temple. 
Jacob Boyer to Catherine Link. 
Josias Harrison to Elizabeth Dayis. 
John Pickett to Ann Gannan. 
Samuel Hulse to Margaret Knight. 
Joseph Davis to Ann Howe. 
James Root to Mary Umstatt. 
Anthony Bastian to Catherine Fogle. 
Valentine Fleagle to Christina Censor. 
Robert Addison to Remela Darlon. 
Charles Clabaugh to Elizabeth Hill. 
Jaevb Inch to Elizabeth Boyrley. 
Simon Byrley to Ann Boyle. 
John Datterar to Catherine Sammer. 
Daniel Huffard to Elizabeth Cassell. 
Jacob Laman to Hannah Peterson. 
Frederick Heater to Mary Ann Shroiner, 
Edward Robinson to Catherine Methard. 
John Warner to Beddey Henson, 
Matthias Furrow to Christina Beaghell. 
Matthias Oberfete to Anna Maria Hardman. 
Michael Cramer to Mary Winpigler. 
Henry Taylor Francks to Margaret Buskerk, 
Gassaway Sellmon to Catherine Davis. 
Jobn W. Bourmaster to Mary Eve Dowlan, 
Adam Markel to Mary Dickensheets. 
Henry Valentine to Elizabeth Frey, 
Henry Ridenhour to Mary Smith. 
John Asquire to Sarah Woolverton. 
John Rodgers to Mary Tannehill. 
Michael Heffner to Margaret Reed. 
Peter Beall to Margaret Weddle. 
Jobn Brooner to Susanna Delanter. 
Benj. Johnson (free negro) to Lucy Todd (free 
negro). 


“ 


March 1. 


“ 
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John Howard to Keziah Veatch. 
William Wyer to Catherine Stull. 
Jacob Roar to Catherine King. 

Philip Iser to Anna Albaugh. 

Hugh Cochran to Elizabeth Hobstone. 
Joseph Boyer to Mary Hall, 

James Campbell to Clara Seharu. 
George Stottlemire to Catherine Calon. 
Henry Baer to Elizabeth Shellman, 
Archibald Cope to Mary Ramsey, 
Samuel Bayley to Mary Campbell. 
Jacob Miller to Aliena Long. 

Thomas Bayman to Mary Smith. 
Christian Luther to Allie Sewell. 

John Lewis to Verlinda Gatton. 
Joseph Chadbourne to Ann Gates. 
Wm. Bradley to Jane Fulliston. 
Charles Robinson to Elizabeth Robinson, 
Uriah Laton to Rachel Hinton, 

Wm. Plummer to Margaret Jones, 
John Yantsey to Catherine Iseminger. 
Henry Gay to Judy Silverio. 

Samuel Kauff to Mary Colebank. 
John Gurnbard, Jr., to Rsther Mantz. 
David Mekifreth to Luey Nellzon, 
Charles Swayne to Catherine Gire. 
Adam Emery to Sarah Hipps. 
Zachariah Barlow to Eleanor Hickman. 
Wm, Cooper to Mary Harrison. 

Jesse Bennett to Priscilla Knight. 
Henry Wilson to Sophia Poole. 
Christian Gummert to Margaret Read. 
Alex. Marshall to Susanna Pearl, 
Henry Shover to Rosanna Baker. 


Thomas Hunde to Catherine Whitner, 
John Bryan to Blizabeth Carrill. 
James Froud to Mary Sage, 

Ormond Hammond to Elizabeth Dackett, 
Henry Haring to Catherine Peckenpaugh, 
Daniel Thomas to Peggy Donuolly. 
William Holland to Catherine Holland. 
Gordon Roland to Elizabeth Dawson. 
George Rizeing to Dorothy Whitehair. 
Thomas Larymore to Sarah Grear, 
Caleb Philips to Sarah Darbey, 
Patrick Collins to Elizabeth Pepper. 
Nicholas Klien to Margaret Smith. 
Charles Thomas Phillpott to Elizabeth MacLaboy. 
Jacob Iseaberger to Margaret Hosplehaun, 
George Garnett to Elizabeth Messerley. 
Christian Runner to Elizabeth Thomas. 

Henry Marker to Clary Shotts, 

Jacob Frizzle to Margaret McKinley. 

George Rineheart to Priscilla Weaver. 

Thomas Cartey to Margaret Nicholls, 

Basil Lakin to Hannah Smith. 

Michael Paine to Peggy Cartey. 

James Candie to Ann Richards... 

Richard Lawrence to Ann Warfield. 

Thomas Carter to Mary Roach. 

Levin Spurrer to Eleanor Clarey, 

Ninian Beall to Ann Maria Stricker. 

Elias Cooperider to Susannah Iseminger. 
Kensey Harrison to Sarah Saffie, 

Charles Jemison to Mary Molley. 
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Wm. Hatton to Mary Cartey. 

Tohn MeElfresh to Jane Cumming, 
Jacob Ringer to Anna Beamer. 

Jobn Lock to Sarah Bastian. 

Samue! Coflin to Catherine Creable, 
Peter Sneike to Julianna Mottis. 

Wm. Gutbrie to Eleanor Elder. 

Jobn Snyder to Dorothy Waltz, 
Michael Crow! to Mary Hosplehawn. 
Jacob Roads to Nancy Cash. 

John Maddon to Dolly Steward. 
Archibald Hutchinson to Barbara Bruber. 
George Hitradanner to Elizabeth Darr. 
Nathan Bookey to Christina Grush. 
George Poole to Catherine Baberdoe, 


Samuel Brandenberger to Madeleine Hargishymer. 


George McDonald to Catherine Sutherland. 
Elias Brooner to Mary Ann Zimmerman, 
Jacob Depos to Charlotte Nicholls. 
Thomas Carrens to Ruth Baldwin, 

Johu Crouse to Catherine Umetatt. 
Richard Simpson, Jr., to Catherine Cumming. 
Heury Lyder to Catherine Staley. 
Andrew Robinson to Margaret Knave. 
Denton Jacques to Elizabeth Powell. 
John Able to Magdalen Derloe. 

Jacob Staley to Ann Castle. 

William Tabler to Margaret Yesterday, 
Henry Hagan to Susannah Hyatt. 
Martin Bower to Barbara Handshew. 
Jobn Waughtstell to Elizabeth Summers. 
John Snyder to Charity Barrick. 

Peter Woolf to Catherine Bruner. 

Basil Israel] to Rleanor Mansfield. 
William King to Elizabeth Wright. 
Philip Piper te Elizabeth Huffman. 
Richard Warfield to Anne Delashmutt. 
Jobn Welsh, Sr., to Susannah Mansfield. 
Audrew Miller to Rachel Poutz. 

George Burrell to Elizabeth Lince. 
William Dryden to Philopwna Kissinger, 
John Coome to Catherine Roar, 

Jacob Meassell to Eleanor Bougher. 
Richard Richards to Elizabetb Nevin. 
Jacob Frout to Elizabeth Reed. 

John Alfort to Margaret Ashman, 
Samuel Shower to Catherine Hargishymer. 
Jacob Weast to Eve Saline. 

Edward Hosselton to Magdalen Welton, 
Frederick Kemp to Susanna Ritter. 
Henry Barrick to Margaret Keller. 

Peter Cile to Elizabeth King. 

Benjamin Unklesa to Margaret Plaister. 
Jacob Koonts to Mary Clay. 

Jeremiah Cullister to Margaret Chisholm, 
William MeCain to Mary McDonnaugh. 
William Huarnflower to Ann Aves. 

Henry Wells to Jemimah Coe, 

Caleb Barnes to Margaret Walker. 

Hugh Reynolds to Allie Fleming. 

Jacob Wandle to Mary Goldie. 

William Drake to Elizabeth Hinckle. 
Peter Shoup to Rebecea Goodman, 
Ephraim Ridge to Catherine Creager. 
Christopher Burkitt to Elizabeth Hobbs. 
Truman Hilton to Christina Patrick, 


Christépher Wolfley to Philopeena Hildebrand. 
Samuel Markin to Rachel Lakin. 


Oct. 27. 
“30. 


« 31, Alexander Wright to Susanna Gilbert. 
Noy. 17. Jonathan Mason Grover to Sarah Musgrove. 

“ 91, Jaeob Durff to Juliana Grindler. 

« 21. Andrew Bash to Barbara Hanes. 

“ 21. Philip Bower to Sarah Perry. 

« 23. Lewis Mobley to Trescilla Dorsey, 

* 93, William Barnett to Sarah Piggman. 

« 94, Benjamin Bennett to Rebecoa James. 

« 95, James McDaid to Mary Barnett. 

* 98, William Ridge to Barbara Flemming. 

« 30, James Groom to Rebecca Ricketts. 
Dee. 1. Jehosophat Gartrill to Elizabeth Bissell. 

i 5. John Ream to Esther Plunk. 

fe 9, ‘Thoma: Bowden to Eleanor Mahony. 

« 10. Peter Cunningham to Elizabeth Bird. 

“ 192, Nicholas Isenbergh to Mary Smouse. 

“14, William Smith to Phebe Bodington. 

« 16. Henry Jefferson to Mary Howard. 

“ 17, Jacob Sewalt to Barbara Kurtz. 

21, Jobn Ninwonger to Ann Noflsinger. 

“ 91, Henry Alibright to Anna Margaret Swavin. 
1781. 
Jan. 8. William Goodard to Catherine Donavan. 

24, Daniel Lear to Mary Panecartson. 

“ 30. Michael Carney to Margaret English. 

« $31. John Lockett to Hittey Monro. 

“ $31, George Plumb to Mary Magdalen Eater. 
Feb. 1. Roger Jobngon to Elizabeth Thomas. 

“5. Adam Surprower to Susanna Cronice, 


* 12. William Holland to Ann Wayman. 


* 14, Joseph Mudden to Hlizabeth Hillary, 
“ 17. William Dorchester to Mary Kenear. 
« 20. William Taylor to Pugvear Waleare. 
« 21. Abraham Deerdarff to Catherine Bowersmith. 
« 22. Philip Me#ifresh to Lydia Griffith, 
“« 24. William Markell to Mary Boyer. 
“27. Henry Lambergh to Mary Everhart. 
March 10. Henry Kemp to Margaret Matthews, 
* 15, Solomon Bentley to Rebecea Wood. 


The rate or duty on marriage licenses issued by the 
clerk of the court was twenty-five shillings, and the 
act passed at the June session of the Assembly, 1780, 
made the tax payable in hard money. The moneys 
arising from these licenses were paid into the State 
treasury by the clerk. 

The more important licenses issued subsequently, 
and up to 1830 inclusive, were the following : 


January, 1788. Jobn Graham, of Calvert Coanty, to Mies 
Jobason, daughter of Hon, Thos. Johnson. 

January, 1788. David Harris to Mra, Frances Moale. 

Deo, 9, 1792. Capt. Henry Carberry, of the U.S. Army, to 
Sybela Schnertzell, 

Feb, 2, 1793. William Carey to Barbara Fritchie. 

Aug. 10,1797. By Rev. Joseph Bend, Capt. Wm. Thompson 
to Mrs, Anderson. 

May 4, 1797, Frederick M, Amelung to Sophia Furniyal, 
eldest daughter of Alexander Furnival, Esq. 

Feb. 2, 1797. By Rev. Bower, Roger Nelson to Betsy Har- 
rison. 

April 6, 1801. John Ritchie to Nancy Darnall. 
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April 6, 1801, John Weast to Lydia Shuck. 

Sept. 5, 1802. Elijah Beatty to Sarah Wigle. 

Feb. 11, 1802. By Rev. Mr, Knox, Thomas Johnson to Re- 
becea Johnson. 

April 22,1802. By Rey. Mr. Snyder, Isaac Shriver, mer- 
chant, to Polly Leatherman. 

Feb. 15, 1803, By Rey. Mr. Waggoner, Mr. Cromwell to 
Poggy Kephart. 

Mareb 29, 1803. John Brengle to Elizabeth Zeiller, daughter 
of Henry Zeiller. 

April 19, 1803. By the Rey. Mr. Higgins, John Cummings 
to Annie Louisa Spurrier. ‘ 

May 1, 1803. Peter Brengle to Kitty Mauts. 

May 1, 1803. Mr. Dickson to Elizabeth Raser. 

May 1, 1503. By Rey. Mr. Knox, Samuel Aunin, of Harper's 
Ferry, Va., to Martha Cross, of New Jersey. 

Oct. 20,1803. By Rev. Mr. Wagner, Abraham Shriver, mer- 
chant, to Peggy Leatherman, 

Noy. 6, 1803. Dr, Henry Carroll to Margaret Candle. 

Feb. 13, 1804. By Rey. Dr. Dubois, Conrad Shaffer to Mrs. 
Hagen, 


April 24, 1804. By Rev. Mr. Josinosky, Henry Ruth, mer- | 


chant, to Peggy Meddart. 

May 15, 1804. By Rev. Mr. Wagner, Jobn Smith to Miss 
Brunner, daughter of Elias Brunner. 

May 31, 1804. By. Rev. Mr, Bower, John L. Harding to 
Eleanor Marshall, daughter of James Marshall, deceased. 

June 3, 1804. By Rev. Wm. Dankio, Samuel Poulsory to 
Polly Julia Gist, daughter of Col. Joshua Gist, 

June 24, 1805. By Rev. Mr. Higginbottom, Alexander C. 
Hanson to Priscilla Dorsey. 

April 30, 1805. By Rev. Dr, Rattoone, Wm. L. Schmidt to 
Miss Mariah Farnival. 

Noy. 19, 1805. By Rey. George Bower, Alexander 0. Ma- 
gruder, of Annapolis, to Rebecca Thomas, daughter of Dr. P. 
Thomas, of Baltimore. 

Jan. 7, 1806. By Rev. Mr. Dubois, Roger B. Taney to Annie 
Key, daughter of Gen, Key. 


Feb. 4, 1806. By Rev. Mr. Wagner, Jacob Houck to Mar- 


garet Getzendunner, 

Merch 4, 1806. By Rev. Mr. Bower, Wm. Ross to Kitty 
Johnson, daughter of Col. Baker Johnson. 

April 15, 1806. By Rey. Mr. Wagner, Wm. Thomas to Cath- 
arine Houser, daughter of Capt. Houser, 

May 20, 1806. By Rev. Mr. Wagner, Henry Steiner to 
Rachel Murray. 

Oot. 26, 1806. By Rey. Mr, Wagner, Augustus Graham, 
merchant, to Patty Cock, daughter of Capt. Cock. 

Oct. 27, 1806. By Rev. Mr. Wagner, Dr. Jobn Ott to Annie 
Ritehie, daughtér of Abner Ritebie, of Georgetown. 

Nov. 11, 1806. By Rev. Mr. Wagner, John Cromwell to 
Catherine Gephart. 

Jan. 11, 1807. By Rey. Mr, Wagner, J. Batesman, of Bal- 
timore, to Elizabeth Bierty. 

Jan, 13, 1807. Dr. John Harrison, U.S.N., to Eliza Hoffman. 

March 17, 1807. By Rey. Mr. Bower, Wm. Potts to Susan- 
nah Campbell, daughter of Capt, William Campbell. 

April 7, 1807. George Creager, Sr., lute sheriff of Frederick 
' County, to Mary Apler. 

May 3, 1807. Jacob Boyer to Misa Mary Knoof. 

May WU, 1807. William R. Sanderson, of Winchester, to 
Elizabeth Leatherman. 

Deo, §, 1808. By Rey. L. Browning, John Wireman, mer- 
chant, to Blizabeth Campbell. 

Noy. 21, 1809. By Rey. Mr. Rawhauser, Rey. Frederick 
Rawhanueer, of Emmittsburg, to Elizabeth Wagner. 

28 


Jan, 16, 1810, By Rev, Mr. Shaeffer, Septimus Stevens to 
Emelia Shryock. 
| April 12,1810, By Rev. Mr. Ryland, Dr. George Colgate to 
Mary M. Cannon, 

April 19, 1810. By Rev. Mr. Shaeffer, Frederick Reel to 
Catherine Zimmerman. 

Oct. 2, 1810. By Rev. Mr. Beastly, Baker Johnson, Jr., to 
Sophia Grundy. 

Nov. 27, 1810. By Rev. David Shaeffer, Lewis Smith to 
Elizabeth Richelberger. 

Dee. 6, 1810. By Rey, Mr, Shaeffer, John M. Beatty to 
Charlotte Hughes, 

Dec. 6, 1810. John P. Thompson, editor of the Frederick 
Town Herald, to Mary Barnhold. 

Jan. 17, 1811. By Rev, Bower, Mr. Hilery to Ann Johnson, 
daughter of Jobn Johnson. 

March 19,1811, By Rev. Mr. Davison, David M. Quickery 
to Elizabeth Hoffman. 

April 2, 1811. By Rey. Mr. Shaeffer, John Titlow to Mary 
Folger. 

April 9, 1811. By Rev. Mr, Bower, Richard Potts to Ann 
L. Murdock. 

April 25, 1811. By Rev. Mr. Davidson, John McPherson to 
Miss Catherine Lienbart. 

May 2, 1811. By Rev. Mr. Geistwit, Jacob Buckey to Maria 
Spangler. 

May 30, 1811. 
Mixell. 

June 9, 1811. 
Nellie Davis. 

June 26, 1811. 
Chariton. 

June 23,1811. By Rev. Mr. Shaeffer, Gideon Bantz, mer- 
chant, to Ano Maria Sower. 

July 2, 1811, By Rey. Mr. Dashiclls, Samuel Raborg to 
Henrietta Winemiller. 

Aug. 4,181]. By Rev. Mr. Malevie, George Littlejohn to 
Elizabeth Geisinger. 

Sept. 10, 1811. By Rey. Mr. Martin, John Stallinger to 
Sophia Haller, 

Sept. 17, 1811, Rev. Mr. Browning, Lewis Baltzell, mer- 
chant, to Anna Maria James. 

Feb. 11,1812. By Rev. Mr. Schaeffer, John Johnson to Ann 
Harding. 

Feb. 17, 1912. 
Eleanor Crampton. 

Mareh 16, 1812. The Hon. Outerbridge Horsey, U. 5, sen- 
ator from Delaware, to Eliza Lee, daughter of Thomas Sim Lee. 

March 29,1812, By Rey. Mr, Halfenstein, John Hamilton 
to Catharine Evitt. 

April 23, 1812. 
beoca Reese. 

June 11,1812. By Rey. Mr. Davidson, Samuel Fleming, of 
Arthur, to Harriet Hughes. 

Aug. 2, 1812. By Rey. Mr. Browning, Philip Keyholtz to 
Susanna Fuz. 

Aug. 16, 1812. 

to Rachel Brengle. 

Oct. 15, 1812. By Rey. Mr. Kurtz, Frederick L. Amelung 
to Sophia Seekamp. 

April 18, 1815. 


By Rev. Mr. Martin, David Boyd to Mary 
By Rev. Mr. Martin, Henry Berger to Mrs. 


By Rey. Mr. Bower, George Graff to Mary 


By Rev. Mr. Schaeffer, Henry Jarboe to 


By Rey. Mr. Schaeffer, George Geltz to Re- 


By Rev, Mr, Helfenstein, Philip Pyser, Jr., 


By Rev. Mr. Schaeffler, Morris Jones to 


| Elizabeth Medtart. 


April 15, 1813. By Rev. Mr. Schaeffer, Solomon Boon to 
Martha Merrywian. 

Nov. 9, 1813. By Rev. Mr. Higgins, Peter Hines, merchant, 
to Margaret Campbell. 
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Noy, 30,1813. By Rev. Mr. Davidson, David Ott to Mary 
Ritchie, daughter of Col. J. Ritchie. 

Deo, 14, 1813. By Rey. Jonathan Helfenstein, John Brengle 
to Margaret Leas. 

Dec, 14, 1813. By Rev. Mr, Hubbs, Peter Meyers to Ifannah 
Engle. 

Jan. 4, 1814. By Rev. Mr. Schaeffer, John Mossberg to 
Catherine Kurtz. 

Tune 6, 1814, By Rey. Mr. Schaeffer, Henry Alexander to 
Catherine Robb. 

Feb, 24, 1814. By Rev. C. Williams, Samuel Taggart to 
Susanua Miller. 

April 28, 1818, By Rev. Mr. Schaeffer, Henry Hoffman 
Marzaret Kemp, daughter of Col. H. Kemp. 

April 18, 1818, By Rev. Mr. Blake, Jacob Harbaugh 
Mary A. Warbaugh. 

March 17, 1821. By Rev. Mr. Helfensteiu, Col. Stephen 
Steiner to Hlizabeth Bausman. 

April 13, 1822. By Rev. Mr. McCain, Wm. Tew to Susan 
Ritehie. 

May 14, 1822. By Rey. Mr. Johns, Worthington Johnson to 
Mary J.T, Potts, daughter of Hon. Richard Potts. 

Sept. 10,1822. By Rey. Mr, Johns, Thomas Grahame to 
Caroline Johnson. 

April 8,1828. By Rey. Mr. Shaeffer, Henry Getzendanner to 
Catharine Kemp; Joho Berry to Mary Getzendanner; and 
John Snyder to Mary Whip. 


to 


June 12, 1823. By Rev. Mr. Johns, Richard 1. Marshall to 


Harriet Potts, daughter of Hon. Richard Potts. 

Novy. 25, 1823. By Rev. Mr. Nevins, Wm. T. Johnson to 
Dorothea, second danghter of Alex. Mactier, of Baltimore. 

Nov. 17, 1825. By Rev, Mr. Martin, Jobn Keedy to Eliza- 
beth Kenege. 

Nov. 18,1825, Ty the Most Reverend Archbishop Marechal, 
Robert Coleman Brien to Ann Elizabeth Tierman, 

Dee. 2, 1831. By Rey. Mr. Jackson, Neilson Poe, editor of 
the Frederiek Eraminer, to Josephine E. Clemm. 

March 15,1832. By Rev. Mr. Johns, Wm. G. Harrison to 
Anne E. Ross, daughter of Wm. Rosa. 

June 5, 1832. By Rev. Mr. Hughes, John Lee to Harriet 
Carroll, of Baltimore. 

Jan. 26,1836. By Rev. Mr. Phillips, Chas, A. Gambrill, 
mercbant, to Ann Elizabeth, oldest daughter of Col. George M. 
Eichelberger. 


to 


March 13, 1838. By Rev. John Johns, Johu Nelson to Ma- | 


tilda Tennant. 

July 17, 1858. By Rev, Mr. Slaughter, Rev, John Johns, 
D.D., to Margaret Jane Shaat, 

Feb. 15, 1544. By Rey. Mr. Zacharias, C. Slack to L, RB. 
Leas. 

Wills.—The following is the first will recorded in 
Frederick County : 

“In the Name of God, Amen. This seventeenth day of Jan- 
nary in the year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred & 
fifty, I, Theodores Mulot in Frederick County and province of 
Maryland, plantive, being very sicks & weak of body but of 
perfect Mind & memory thanks to (tod there for, calling to 
mind the mortality of my Body & Knowing that it is appointed 
for all men to dye, Do make & ordain this my last will & tes- 
tament, that is to ay, principally, first of all T give & Reeom- 
mend my Soul into the hands of God that gave it & my body T 
recommend to the Karth to be buried in a Decent Christian 
burial at the Diseretion of my Executors, nothing doubting but 
at the general Resurrection I shall receive the same again hy 
the mighty power of God, and as touching such worldly Estate 
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wherewith it hath pleased God to bless me in this World’s Life, 
I give devise & dispose of the same in the following manner & 
Form: 

«First T order all my funeral Charges & Debts to be paid. 
I likewise Constitute make & ordain John Perren & Joseph 
Pridmore my sole Executors of this my Last will & testament, 
Item—I give to my Son Peter Malot two Mares «& a yearling 
Colt & a rifle Gun by him freely to be possessed. I give to my 
Son John Malot one shilling & to Theodores Malot one shilling. 
I give to my well beloved Danghter Mary a two year old heifer. 
Item—I give to my beloved daughter Elizabeth Malot a three 
year old heifer, and to my Son Benjamin a two year old Mare, 
and a smooth Bore Gun. Item—I give to my well beloved 
wife all my stock of horses & Mares, Cattle, Sheep & Hogs 
during her Widowhood, and afterwards to be equally divided 
amongst all my Children. And T do hereby utterly disallow 
revoke & disanunull all and every of former Wills & Testaments, 
Wills, Legacies & Requests & Bxecuturs by me in any ways 
before named willed & Bequeathed, Ratifying & confirming 
this and no other to be my Last Will & Testament. In Wit- 
ness whereof I have hereunto set my hand & Seal the Day & 
year ubore written. 


“Tneoporus Mator. [sear] 


mark 
“Josern X Lazer, SENIOR. 
his 
“Davin Enocns, Josepa Lazur.” 


The following was the entry of its proof: 


“March 19 1751 Joseph Lazur Sent & David Enochs two 
of the subseribing Witnesses to the Within Will being daly 
sworn on the holy Evangells of Almighty God, depose & say 
that they saw the Testator Theodorus Malot sign the within 
Will, sod heard him publish and declare the same to be his 
last Will & Testament, that at the Time of bis doing so he was 
to the best of their apprebensions of sound & disposing mind 
& memory, and at the same Time, they saw Joseph Lazur Junt 
subserihe the witbin will as an Evidence & which they sub- 
scribed in the presence & at the Request of the Testator, 

“Joux Dannatn, Depty Comy.”" 


The next will recorded was that of John Thompson, 
dated Sept. 25, 1748, and proyen March 19, 1751. 
The testator devised to his son William the tract of 
land known as ‘‘ Thompson’s Pasture,” also sixty-one 
acres at the lower end of “'Thompson’s Hop-yard,” 


_and one hundred and forty-eight acres at the head of 


a tract called the “John & Yacomintye,”’ on the Po- 
tomac; to his son John one hundred and thirty-five 
acres, called “ The Conjuror Outdone,” also one hun- 
dred and forty-eight acres out of “John & Yaco- 
mintye,"’ and seventy-three acres on the lower end of 
Derby Island; to his son Cornelius the tract called 
Cool Springs, also forty-nine acres of “ Thompson's 
Hop-yard," with a small island of twelve acres lying 
against it, and one hundred and forty-eight acres of © 
the “ John & Yacomintye” tract; and to his daughter 
Ann the tract of land lying on the Potomac of one 
hundred and five acres and called the “ Duck Folly,” 
also an island in the Potomac of twenty acres. The 
third will recorded was that of Charles Friend, dated 
Feb. 27, 1750-51, and proven March 20,1756. The 


mis 
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fourth recorded will was that of Henry Munday, dated Febn. Beard. en we 1764 | John Veathis sescsiscoeseee 1767 

9 9 wee . acob Syder., +» 1764 | Miriam Tannebill......... 1767 
June 28, 1750, and PrvErs March 21, 1756. In it Thomas Glenn........ 0.050 1764 | Nicholas Bugar..... as 1767 
oecurs this bequest ; “I give and Bequeath unto Mr. | Bartholomew Jessurang. 1764 Nicholas Hayman......... 1767 


- = 03 William Simmeus......... 1764 James Brook, Jr., 1767 
Nughbourg one of the Moravian ministers my Saddle James Goudy... « 1764 Absalom Warfeld... 1767 


and my hair to make him a Wigg.” As showing who | Thomas Wilson.. .. 1764 William Dyell,,.. . 1766 
: & x os i Nicholas Baker... +. 1764 William Sanders. 1768 
then lived, died, and left property, we give a full list | Samuel Richardson....... 1764 John Buxtone.... . 1768 


‘ ks « ottan | Ham Deal Bone............ 1764 | Jobn M. Hoffner 1768 
of all persons who made wills from the organization | Gori Davis. . 1764 | John Dannall..... 1768 


of the county up to yer iran including some proved be- | Jobn Williams x 1764 | Richard Gatten aac, 1768 


. A 5 i. braha ‘ry. +. 1764] 7 

fore the erection of the county, with the dates of their Pater Troxel gee sets te geting inert) 

; oven: Jacob Syderman - 1764 Daniel Walker. - 1768 
being proven y Peter Butler........0-. L764 Jobn Hupman, -. 1768 
Jacob Neff.,....00.0006 1751 | Jobo Rawlings......... + 1756 Isabella MeCheaver...,.. 1764 Jaeob Werts.. «. 1768 
Margaret Markland...... 1751 Tsauc Eltinge..... + 1756 James Pilly... - 764 Josiah Harper. «» 1768 
Baltish Pought............ 1751  Prederick Unseld, + 1755 | Jacob Staley + 17 Eberhard Eply. «. 1768 
Alex. Mageiion Br; Sr... 1751 Francis Foy. + 1756 | Jacob Duckett. ve 1764  Dines Ensey... . 1768 
Susanna Beatty - 1745 Wm. Bruce..... - 1756 | John Kemp..,. « 1764 | Christian Creager... « 1768 
Wu. Norris... - 1748 Jacob Sterm... + 1757 | Jemima Beull.. «++ 1764 | ‘Teter Danner... « 1768 
John Thomas.. + 1749 Wm. Cooper... + 1757 | John Ripeley.... ++» 1764 | Jobn (Gillespie. «. 1768 
Charles Seraguss.. . 1749 | Rayehall Harris. +. 1757 | William Dutcher.. - 1764 | William Richardson,,.... 1769 
Thomas Ball...... 1749 Patrick Doran easeeee 1757 | Michael Beighler.. 1764 | David Watson.. «. 1769 
Jolin Jones . 1749) Win, Griffith...... + 1757 | John Shepherd. 1765 | Peter Light,.... «. 1769 
Thomas Gittings. « 1749 Joshua Hickman + 1787 | Jacob Crous..., - 1765 | George Zewell,. -. 1769 
Wm, Coliar..... . 1744 Wim. Beatty...... -. 1757 | Robert Owings. ee 1765 | Francis Wert..... «. 1769 
Elizabeth Biair.. . 1749 Joseph Arnold -. 1757 | Meredith Davis............ 1765 | William Williams,,....... 1769 
Jobn Stull......... 1749 Isabel Ryan... «. 1758 | Jacob Hoffman, «+ L765 | Joseph Chapline, -. 1769 
Réward Olfut....... 1749 Samuel Selty..... . 1758 | Adam Millar.. .. + 1765 | Thomas Beatty., «. 1768 
Cornelius Carmack......- 1749 | Ninian Magruder,........ 1759 | Francis Edwards, 1765 | Elizabeth Shiles.. .. 1768 
Daniel Stull......... 1749 | Win. Wallace........ «. 1759 | Jacob Lockman..,. {765 | Rudolph Keller,, . 1769 
Wm. Forster 1749 John White... «. 1759 | John Ludwig Peck....,.. 1765 | James Magenty.. » 1769 
Jobn Davis... «. 1749 Daniel Jenkins.. + 1759 | Catherine Jennings...... 1765 | George Lawrence., . 1769 
Benjamin Ridley . 1750 | Michael Denden, « 1759 | Benjamin Adams, + 1765 | Benjamin Whitmore...... 
George Winter .»- 1750 | Alex. Beall..... .. 1759 | Benjamin Beall. 1765 | Jobn Mutthews.. 1769 
Adam Mirra... 1750 | Daniel Linn. .. 1759 | Ladwig Hann, 1765 | John Rutter... 1769 
James Ozfut.... we. 1749 Wm, Williams. .. 1759 | Alex. McKeen. 1765 | Blizaheth Harding. .. 1769 
Jobn Mitebell. . 1750 | Sarah Hickman... . 1759 | William Andrew « 1765 | Christian Shot... . 1769 
Godfried Mong.. - 1750 Wm. 0. Nail... «. 1799 | Ezekiel Gosling, +» 1765 | Ezekiel Cheney.. 1769 
Ww. Barrack .. 1740 Thomas Conn.. «- 1780 | Peter Stilly....-cccsceed sees 1765 | Martin Kirshner 1769 
John Nelson... 1750 Thomas Culver.. . 1760 | John Baptist Lovelace... 1765 | James Riggs... -- 1770 
Jobn Haymond., see L740 | Gabriel Friend 1760 | John Cregett .....c00s006 1765 | John Perins.. -. 1770 
Win. West...... ; 1750 8 1760 | John Hildebrand... 1765 | Erhart Bomgardner...... 1770 
Daniel Matthews 1705 1760 | John George Syb......... 1765 | John Kimbol....., « 1770 
Ww, Tracey......... 1735 | .. 1760 | Bargess Nelson... + 1765 | George Brown.... .. 1770 
Susannah Beatty... 1785 John Vaniiver... . 1760 | Joseph Richardson . 1765 | James Carriek.. . 1770 


« 1763 Daniel Cover... 
. 1765 Daniel ITaines.. 
1764 | Jacob Smith. 
1765 Peter Sterp...... 
. 1765 | Cornelius Davie, 
+» 1765 Samuel Matthews.. 
+. 1766 Benjamin J, Perry. 

. 1766 RK, R. Stallinges. 


ww 1763 Vulentine Grave. 

. 1755 John Jones..... 
1755 Tgnatius Perry 
Robert Downing. 1755) Samuel Pruitt, 
Edward Beatty... +, 1755 Jacob Steyley 
Jubn Willeoxan.. .. 1754 John Biggs... 
Abraham Millar. + 1754) Joseph W ood. 
Wm. Norris... . 1754 Alice Charlton.. 


Absalom Wilson... 
David Pierpont., 
Grove Temlison.. 


-- 1770 
« 1770 
« L770 
. 1770 
. 1770 
« 1770 
«. L770 
1770 


+» 1760 | Philip Fuss... 
». 1760 | Casper Kreeger... 
.. 1761 | Kayll Payn. 
... 1760 | Robert Pearl....... 
. 1761 | Lhomas Payn..... 

. 1761 | Hugh Towlinson,,. 
. 1761 | John Eylenier.... 
. 1761 | John Wilds... 


Martin Adam.. . 1754 Margaretha Staley .. 1761 | John West, Sr. -» 1766 Jacob Pervlis 1770 
Thomas Harges.. - 1754, Peter Shaver.. . 1761 | Josias Holland... + 1766 Henry Sinn.. . 1770 
George Puck................ 1744) John Gartrill,.. . 1761 William Ritchett.......... 1766 John Philips... 1770 
James Jack... -- 1754, Josiah Jenkins... . 1761 Edward Northerose....... 1766 Rachel Eplar... 1769 
Joseph Dickerson......... 1754) Richard Ricbardzon...... 1761 John Charkton,........... 17668 | John Allison, Sr.. 1769 
Cornelius Eltinge......... 1754) Samuel Offut........ ». 1761 | Daniel Veirs...... +» 1766 | Catherine Toms... +. 1770 
Basil Beall....,... » 1753 | Lawrence Arven. .. 1761 Stephen Gartrell . 1766 | Frederick Jolagh.. . 1770 
John Kenedy.. -- 1753 | Elizabeth Graw.. . 1761 | William Jones. + 1766 Daniel Zacharias. 1770 
John Pierpont . 1753 | David Marchand 1761 Spicer Owens..... vee L766 Ann Durbin..... 770 
Charles Polke.. . 1753 | John Hook ....... . 1761 | William Hickman. -. 1766 | Andrew Smith. 1770 
Jacob TJulien.. 1759 | Jacob Barton.. . 1762 | Zephaniah Plumer........ 1767 | George Snagler 1770 
John Pigman.. 1751 | Stephen Baldwin.. 1762 | Christian Getzendanner. 1766 | Thomas Ambler. +» 1770 
John Harding. 1752 | Samuel Richardson. . 1762 | Leonhard Shuebely....... L767 Michael Fickel... ti f 


+ Li67 
+ 1767 
1767 


Thomas Walker........ li71 
Jacob Auld.......,. Pein? 
Catherine Malot W771 


»- 1762 | Jobn Hoyle.... 
. 1762 | David Delader... 
. 1762 | Anna Mary Deter. 08 
. 1762 | Miriam Richardson..... 


1752 | William Bllerburton 
. 1752 | Francis Cook........ 
. 1752 | Edward Jobnoson 


John House.... 
Wm. Turner.... 
Samael Durbin 


Samuel Deval... 1752 | George Sultner.. . 1767 1771 
Robert Debutts..,. 1752 | Gilbert Cram..... + 1762 | Elizabeth Talbot........0. 1767 1771 
George Krouse... - 1753 | Moses Chapline.. ... 1762 | Jacob Shingleacker coat: 1767 W771 
Thomas Davis.... . 17538 John Sterm,..., «- 1762 | Jobn Swann.. -- 1767 . 1771 
Joseph Hedges...... ...... 1753 | Ann Perry... 1762 | William Wheat... see 1767 1771 
James Holland.. wee 1753 | Caleb Letton . 1765 | Benjamin Marsball....... 1767 | Jacob Doub..... 1771 
Rebecca Eltinge.. -- 1756 | Henry Ervy... . 1763 | Thomas Clark...... ... 1767 | John Trundle, Sr.. L771 
Edmund E, Rutter......... 1755 | Charles Trail.. . 1763 | Thomas Windom.. 1767 | Richard Merry.. Sey yn! 
Win. Beall,......00 se+ee00++ 1756 | Joseph Mayhew. . 1763 | Drusilla Plumer........... 1767 | Joachiin Joan.. + 1771 
Joseph Ogle... . 1756 | John Gilberth. . 1763 | John McKinley. . 1767 Baker Erbach.. A bp ak 


‘John Tinney... a 1756 | James Lee..... 1764 | Christian Smith.....s0e. 1767 | Jobn Ritter....c.ocossscce 1772 
Jobo Williams.............. 1756 | Henry Hickman........... 1764 | Thomas Johoson...... eee 1767 Arthur Charleton......... L771 
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Benjamin Perry........... 1771 | Samuel Busey. -ceeeees 17 
Jacob Mullendore.. . 1771 | Matthew Logan... 1774 
James MeLane... . 1771 | Orlando Griffith....... . 1774 
William Cochran.......... 1772 | Maria Barbara Wol- 
Catherine Cardman 1772 TOUT. ccvcdesscecenrsoncnne W774 
Peter Renteb... ........-. 1772 | John Yingling.. 1770 
William Denney . 1772 | Conrad Hearse.. 1774 
George Gue.... . 1772 | Rebecca Wilson. 1774 
John Adamson... 1772 | Jacob Hoy.. . 1774 
Edward Willitt... . 1772 Thomas Norris... 1774 
John Orme...... . 1772 Peter Toughman.. W774 
Benjamin Hall, . 1772 Joseph Bunneston . Liv 
Rebeccah Perry . 1772 John Welds...... 1774 
John Boyd... . 1772 Daniel Pearl. 1774 
Smith Carnall . 1772 Philip Hocker... 1774 
Jobn Denden . 1772 | James Wallace,, 1774 
Henry Tom...... . 1772 | Wm. Willson. 1774 
Westall Ridgeley 1772 | John Wye........ 177 
Rudolph Aspey... . 1772 Balser Hilfliperver.. 1775 
Nathan Garrett... . 1772. Elinor Shedley.... W775 
Sarah Needham 1772 Joseph Wolgamot 1775 
George Reid... . 1772 Samuel Engband.... li? 
Adam Stull. - 1772 Andrew Beall, Jr... 1775 
AYN AIT is scccesd sy - 1772 Jacob Lambert.... 1774 
Samuel Wishbam.. - 1772 Peter Buckey. . 1775 
Matthew Clark, 1772 John Head........0+ Rage.) 
Wm. Stevenson » 1772 Frederick Iseminger...... 1775 
Lorando Tracey «- 1772 | Peter Apple..er.-sscccrrevee VIF! 
Edward Shaw.. «» 1773 James MeDaniel, Sr 

Wm. Howard... 1773 Matthias Gray....... 

Matthew Lanny.. . 1773 | Jobn Lingenfelder., 

Samuel Blackmore........ 1773 | Paul Wollf............ 1775 
Henry Will... 774 | Magdalena Snoutfer 1775 
Melcher Leuther . 1773 | Matthins Ehart...... 1775 
Henry Miller... 1773 | James Howard. 1775 
John Nichol.. - 1773 | John Marker.... 1775 
Peter Little.. 1773 | James Rimmer. 1775 
Elizabeth Osfut 1773 | Michnel Cresap.... 1775 
Samuel Hardy. 773 | Middleton Garrett........ 1775 
Wm. Michael. 1773 | Jacob Fout.. w75 
Jacob Clunt.. 1773 | Geo, Buckley.. 1176 
Vachel Davis. 1773 | Henry Branner. 1776 
Unele Unkles... 1773 | Ann Self.......0.00. 1776 
Robert Berguson. 1773 Stephen Hickman - 1776 
Lucy Watson... 1773 | ‘Thomas Dyson..... 1776 
James Gast 1773 | Thos. Powell, Sr. 1776 
Joseph Wright. 1773 | John Brunner... 1776 
‘Tobias Harien.... 1773 | Nicholas Kemp. 1776 
John C.Smith....... 1773 | Catherine Neff., TT6 
Matthias Zacharias . 1773 | John Young,.... 1776 
Philip Knewel...... . 1773 | Devalt Shafer... 1776 
Wm. MMalsey....... 1774 John Garrett, S 1176 
John Hargereder 1774 William Elder... 1776 
Richard Watts...... 1774 William Carmack. 1776 
Thomas Plumimer.. 1774 Alex. White... 1776 
Adrian Hageman.. 1774 Peter Fout.. 1776 
Edward Owen..... 1774 Jobn Banks. 1776 
Peter Erb...... 1774 John Bishbop..... 1776 
Richard Self. 1774 | Wm. Pennebaker. 1776 
Ezra Beatty.... 1774 | Jacob Howard... 1776 
Simon Shover.. 1774 | James Hogan.... Wi6 
John Miller..... 1774 | Mary Whitebead. ree WH 
John Patterson 1774 | Geo. Hartley... 1776 


Wu. Cawpbell. 
Balzer Filler, 
Thos. Addigzon.. 


Nicbholaz Grable. 1776 

Jobn Stoner....... Alex, Beall.... \776 

John Wotgamote 1774 | Juliana Lutz....... » 1776 

Balser Hison...... 1774 | Michuel Tanner ?......... eZ 
liv4 


John Whiteneck.... 


1 The wills proven before 1748 in above lists were in Prince 
George’s County and there recorded, but on the erection of 
Frederick copied into the will book (A) of the latter. The 
first will proved was that of Thomas Ball, on April 4, 1749, 


CHAPTER XXII. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS, INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS, AND 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 


Nerruer the charter granted by Charles I. to Lord 
Baltimore in 1632, nor the State constitution of 
1776, nor its amendments adopted in 1812 or 1815, 
made any provisions for free schools. By the act of 
1694 provision for free schools was made, and a 
school fund was derived from a tobacco tax, and from 
a tax of twenty shillings per poll laid upon each Irish 
Catholic servant and each negro slave imported into 
the colony, ‘There was also a three pence per hogs- 
head tax on exported tobacco, of which one-half went 
to schools, The earliest school fund, however, was 
provided by the act of 1695, entitled an act for the 
“encouragement of learning,” by which all persons 
residing in the province were forbidden to export any 
furs or skins therein mentioned except on the pay- 
ment of certain specified duties, to be appropriated to 
the maintenance of free schools. As the fur trade 
was a large and profitable one at this period, the 
revenue derived from it constituted the school fund 
for nearly thirty years. By this act every exported 
bear-skin paid 9d. sterling; beaver, 4d.; otter, 3d. ; 
wild-cats, foxes, minks, fishers, wolves’ skins, 14d. ; 
musk-rat, 4d. per dozen; raccoons, 3 farthings per 
skin; elk-skins, 12d. per skin; deer-skins, 4d, per 
skin ; young bear-skins, 2d. per skin. All non-resi- 
dent exporters of these furs were to pay double. 

Gratuitous teaching was provided in 1728 for poor 
children, it being ordered that masters receiving 
twenty pounds a year from the State should teach as 
many poor children as the visitors should see fit to 
admit. In 1754 the following persons were keeping 
schools in Frederick County, viz.: John Wilkinson, 


_who “took the oaths to government by information 


of Mr. David Linn; Martin Moran, upon informa- 
tion by Thomas Prather; John Chamberlain, upon 
information by J. Smith Prather ; Henry Levatt, upon 
information by John Rawlins; Thomas Flint, upon 
information of John Rawlins. It was enacted by the 
act of 1763 that the Rev. Mr. Thomas Bacon, rector 
of All Saints’ parish, Col. Thomas Cresap, Nathan 
Magruder, John Darnall, Thomas Beatty, Col. Joseph 
Chapline, and Col. Samuel Beall should be the trus- 
tees of Frederick County Free School, and that a 
school-house should be built on an acre of land to be 
purchased in Frederick Town, and the school was to 
have an equal dividend with the other schools from 
the taxes, ete., collected in the province and appro- 
priated to this purpose. In 1768 the visitors or trus- 
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act of the Assembly, and Jonathan Wilson, Thomas 
Bowles, George Murdock, Maj. Joseph Wood, Thomas 
Price, Caspar Shooff, and Charles Beatty were ap- 
pointed visitors, and they were directed to purchase 
half an aere of ground in Frederick Town and build 
the school-house thereon. In 1779, in reply to the 
“prayer of sundry inhabitants of the State, the Rev. 
Bartholomew Booth was, by act of the Assembly, per- 
mitted to teach and preach the gospel, and also to 
teach and educate youth in any public or private 
school, upon taking the oath of fidelity. He had re- 
moved from Georgetown to Frederick County, and 
the children of Benedict Arnold were educated by 
him. The Rev. Mr. Booth died in 1785, having 
spent a long life in teaching. He came from Vir- 
ginia to Maryland. Agreeably to the acts of 1763 
and 1769, the halftacre had been purchased and the 
seminary of learning erected thereon, and by act of 


tees to the Frederick County school were changed by | 
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gany Counties their proportion respectively of the 
school fund, to be invested by said court in such man- 
ner as should be most likely to secure the means of 
education as contemplated in the act, providing the 
fund until the principal and interest should be sufli- 
cient to provide a central free school in each election 
district. The Franklin School Association of Monoc- 
acy and Tom’s Creek, in J'rederick County, was in- 
corporated in 1824 in the same act the Frederick 
Town Free School Society was incorporated, with 
Richard Potts, William Ross, Dr. W. B. Tyler, 
George Baltzell, Lewis Medtart, John Schley, John 


| McPherson, John Nelson, and W. R. Sanderson 


1796 it was declared to be the Frederick County | 


school, and George Murdock, Richard Potts, Philip 
Thomas, Francis Mantz, John McPherson, and George 
Buer were appointed visitors with corporate powers, 
but no person should act as visitor or teacher before 
he had taken the oath of fidelity. Chapter II. of the 
acts of 1801 is an additional supplement to the act 
of 1763 for erecting a public school in Frederick 
County ; the first four sections relate to a lottery for 
the benefit of the school, and appoint William 
Luckett, William Hobbs, of Sam., Roger Nelson, 
Peter Mantz, John Schley, Joshua Dorsey, Daniel 
Clarke, Jr., and Robert Cummings visitors. In 1802 
it was provided by law that any three of these visitors 
might be a quorum to transact business. In 1808 a 
lottery was authorized for the erection of a suitable 
building for a school-house for the accommodation of 
the youth of Emmittsburg and its vicinity in Freder- 
ick County by raising thereby not exceeding twelve 
hundred dollars. In 1809 a seminary in Middletown, 
Frederick Co., was provided for by an act authorizing 
a lottery, and it was provided that no vacancies were 
to be filled till the number was reduced to nine. 

In 1815 an act was passed authorizing a lottery 
for building a school-house near Taneytown, in Fred- 
erick County. In 1816 it was enacted that nine 
persons were to be appointed in each county as com- 
missioners of public schools, and the treasurer of the 
Western Shore was directed to pay to the said com- 
missioners each county's legal proportion upon appli- 
cation. The commissioners were to report annually 


to the General Assembly, but not to accept any com- | 


pensation. The treasurer was to pay to the order of 
the Levy Courts of Frederick, Washington, and Alle- 


as a body politic. In 1824 an act was passed to 
appropriate a part of the school fund belonging to 
Frederick County to Frederick Town Free School 
and the pastor of St. John’s Church,’ 

The General Assembly, in February, 1823, passed 
an aet for the public instruction of youth in primary 
schools throughout the State. It provided for a State 
superintendent, whose duty was to digest and prepare 
plans for the organization, improvement, and manage- 
ment of such a school system as might be adopted, 
and of such revenues as might from time to time be 
assigned and appropriated to the general objects of 
the institution. Provision was made that the justices 
of the Levy Courts in each county should annually ap- 
point nine of the inhabitants to be commissioners of 
the primary schools; also a suitable number of dis- 
creet persons, not exceeding eighteen, who, together 
with the aforesaid commissioners, constituted the in- 
spectors of the primary schools. The commissioners 
were authorized to divide their respective counties into 
a convenient number of school districts. Each district 
held annually a meeting to select a clerk and three trus- 
tees and a district collector. These annual meetings 
designated sites for school-houses, and voted a tax on 
the resident inhabitants, aud made proper arrange- 
ments for fuel, books, stationery, and appendages, and 


1 In 1827 an act was passed to promote education in Fred- 
erick County, and in 1828 an act authorizing visitors to sell a 
school-house in Frederick, Mount Nebo School, Frederick 
County, and the Valley School were incorporated in 1831. Rezo- 
lations in fayor of St. John’s Literary Institute of Frederick 
were adopted by the Legislature in 1832, and the old county 
school became Frederick College in 1833; in the same year Lu- 
zerne school-house was incorporated. In 1836, 8t. John’s Female 
Benevolent School and St. John’s Literary Institute were in- 
corporated, The Central School, Frederick County, was incor- 
porated in 1836, and the Female Benevolent School of All 
Saints’ parish received the school fund of Frederick Free School. 
The Orphan House and Episcopal Free School was incorporated 
in 1837. The Female Seminary of Frederick City was estab- 
lished by law in 1839. The Frederick Academy of Visitation 
was incorporated in L846. 
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had power to repeal, alter, regulate, and modify all 
such proceedings or any part thereof, from time to 
time, as occasion required. Whenever a district meet- 
ing voted a tax, it was the duty of the trustees to 
make a tax-list and annex to the same a warrant and 
deliver it to the tax collector. These trustees em- 
ployed teachers and paid the salaries, and semi-annu- 
ally made a report to the school commissioners, speci- 
fying the length of time a school had been kept, the 
amountof moneys received by them and how expended, 
the number of white children taught, and the number 
residing in the district between the ages of five and 
fifteen years, inclusive. No teacher could be em- 
ployed unless he had been duly examined by the 
inspectors and received a certificate. The inspectors 
were compelled at least quarterly to visit and examine 
all the schools within their respective counties, and 
the school commissioners to make an annual report to 
the county clerks. 

The law authorized them to hold, property as a body 
politic. All the State funds assigned and appro- 
priated for the support and maintenance of the publie 
schools were distributed according to the ratio of 
white inhabitants. This act was left to the voters 
of the several counties to be voted for or against, ac- 
cepted or rejected, and in the county voting against 
its adoption it was void and of no effect. Although 
a good law, it was far in advance of the times, and 
was ouly purtially accepted, and never substantially 
adopted and put into practice. 

A supplementary act of March 20, 1837, provided 
that the Levy Court of Frederick County should ap- 
point a board of inspectors of the primary schools in 
this county, of one person from each election district, 
to be charged with the same duties and powers as 
before invested in the inspectors and commissioners. 
This law ordered the payment by the Levy Court to 
the school inspectors of the interest arising from the 
school fund invested by said court, and authorized 
said court to levy upon the assessable property of the 
county such amount as would discharge the prin- 
cipal and interest due by the county to the school 
fund. These inspectors on July Ist of each year dis- 
tributed the aforesaid interest, the annual school fund 
of the county, and other school funds among the 
several districts. The Levy Court annually levied a 
sum not less than five or more than eight thousand 
dollars for the primary schools. he district clerk 
and collector were abolished, and the county collector 
thereafter collected the school taxes, and paid the 
same over to the school inspectors. ‘This act was pot 
to be in force until adopted by the majority of the voters 
of the county. A Jater act provided that all white 
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children between five and eighteen years of age, inclu- 


sive, in Frederick County were entitled to public 
school instruction. An act of Mareh 21, 1838, pro- 
vided for the establishment of a separate female school 


‘in each school district if desired by a majority of the 


inhabitants thereof. An act especially relating to 
Frederick County, passed Feb. 21, 1840, provided 
that the trustees have power to apply the school funds 
for the various school purposes as their judgment dic- 
tated. Each county received from the State treasury 
eight hundred dollars for an academy, but in Fred- 
erick County four hundred dollars more was allowed 
for the Rey. John McElroy’s school. 

The free-school fund was a different one, being — 
derived from a bonus paid by the banks, and partly 
from the surplus revenue paid to the State by the 
general government, and appropriated to this purpose. 

This fund was afterwards appropriated to the use 
of the Baltimore and Washington Railroad, and an 
annuity of thirty-four thousand dollars paid by it to 
the State therefor, which was annually divided among 
the counties. The amount of this fund due to Fred- 
erick County in 1846 was thus invested : 


In the Mechanics’ Bank........... $2805.00 
“ Commercial and Farmer: 5160,00 
8) BaliMmore:s'\ccaiccssecavese xs 1500.00 
“hands of farmers..... 9600.00 
CONN cei cicenvssdctsy fenstsbanccecupytinvacs vores 178.50 


The interest of this sum, together with the portion 
of the thirty-four thousand dollars annuity received 
by the county, was appropriated to the benefit of the 
free schools. In addition to which the county yearly 
levied about eight thousand dollars (as per act of 
1836). Also, at the discretion of the trustees, the 
sum of twenty-five cents per month was assessed each 
pupil who was able to pay. 

The following were the amounts received by the 
county from the State in the years mentioned : 


$2181.46 | 1843 ....... a04es escevesse $6905.54 
2314.95 1845 4449.25 


In 1846 the county was divided into eighty-two 
school districts, having about ten thousand pupils in 
attendance, making one hundred and twenty-two to 
each district. The county levy of eight thousand dol- 
lars gave eighty cents to each pupil, and the State 
donation gave about forty-five cents, making alto- 
gether one dollar and twenty-five cents paid for the 
tuition of each scholar per year, besides the sum paid 
by the pupils. 

The constitution of 1864 authorized the State 
superintendent of public instruction to adopt a uni- 
form system of public instruction in Maryland, which 
that officer, L. Van Bokkelen, prepared and reported 
to the Legislature in February, 1865. This was the 


LAKIN, 
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first regular free-school system in the State, and is 
the basis of the present free schools. 

We give below the report for fall term ending Nov. 
15, 1865, of the schools in the county, as made by 
Dr. Lewis H. Steiner, the efficient president of the 
board of school commissioners : 


District, Boys. Girls. Salaries, Iucidentals. Repairs. 
309 $1372.12 $310.04 $51.70 
197 684,42 101.86 83.87 
365 1185.34 235,08 
291 TAL.38 32.85 
500 1532.45 127.97 
288 844.52 27.838 
228 644,25 107.50 
Total......... 2238 2178 $7007.48 3949.41 3326.78 


This was the last year of the old school system, and 
the report shows the inefficiency of the system. 

We now give the report (likewise made by Dr. 
Lewis H. Steiner) for the year ending June 30, 
1866, the first year of the free schools. This report 
shows 7888 pupils in attendance, an increase of nearly 
fifty per cent. over the previous year. The number 
of school districts 108, in 94 of which schools were 
opened for ten months. The cost of educating each 
scholar was $4,832, computing the entire expendi- 
ture, which amounted to $36,356.78, over five hun- 
dred per cent. larger than that of the previous year 
under the old régime. This new system went into 
operation July, 1865, and at first, as was natural to 
be expected, the opposition made to it was very 
great. It involved the introduction of order and 
system into the educational operations of the county, 
and the supervision of the entire field of labor by men 
selected for that purpose by the State board of edu- | 
cation. The friction, however, manifested in the first 
introduction of the system gradually diminished 
during the first year, and at the end of the second 
the new method was universally accepted and ap- 
proved. 

The present school law in force (with some amend- 
ments made since) was passed April 1, 1872, in pur- | 
suance of the constitution of 1867, making it obli- 
gatory upon the General Assembly to provide a 
uniform freé-school system by taxation. This act 
created a State board of education, five school com- 
missioners in Frederick County, and three trustees 
for each district. All white youths between the ages 
of six and twenty-one years are admitted into the 
free schools. Ample provision is made for the edu- 
eation of the colored youth in separate schools of one 
or more in each election district, where the average | 
attendance is not less than fifteen scholars. 

The following are the school statistics of the county 
for the year ending Jan, 31, 1881: 


COUNTY. 435 
Number male pupils (white)........... decane eae 4517 
~ female * eg Nees 3459 
_ male “ (colored) ... 642 
© females “ of 487 
OURS va psaehinicessdclaveciwisbers sadienidashos 9105 
Expenditures for incidental expenses......... $972.79 
US * blackboards, stoves, ete 27.48 
| “ teachers’ salaries............ 15,522.00 


County Scnoot Comission ERS. 


1865.—Dr. Lewis H. Steiner, president, Charles MeBifresh, John 
W. Charlton, George Koogle, Joshua Biggs, John S. Repp, 
James Russell, and Leonard Picking aod Grafton Duvall 
to fill two vacancies. 

1868.—Richard Thomas, Alexis 0, Baugher, Tilghman F. 
Gaver, William H. Todd, John Walter, A. W. Warenfels, 
C. Keefer Thomas, president, James IL. Steele Dr. Harry 
W. Dorsey, George P. Fox, J. M. Newman, Michael Wil- 
liam Font, B, A. Shriver, Andrew Kessler, John Landers, 
William Metzgar, John Clemson, being one from each 
election district. 

1870.—Henry 8. Michael, C. W. Haller, Peter W. Shafer, Peter 
T. Waltman, John Walter, A. N. Warenfels, John T. Wil- 
linms, A. W. Devilbiss, Dr. H. W. Dorsey, George H. 
Crawford, Randolph G. Barrick, J. M. Miller, Epbraim 
Zimmerman, Daniel T. Lakin, president, John Landers, 
Joseph Brown, John 8 Repp. 

1872.—Daniel T. Lakin, president, John W. White, Lewis M. 
Nixdarf, Ephraim Stover, James A. Divan. Mr. Lakin 
having resigned, was succeeded by Andrew Kessler, and 
thereupon John W. White waa elected president of the 
board. 

1876,.—James W. Pearre, president, Joseph Brown, Dr. J. W. 
Hilleary, James Troxell, Harry Boyle, present incumbents 
in 1881. From 1865 to 1868, Dr. Lewis H. Steiner was 
school examiner, and from 1868 to 1876, John W. Page 
secretary, treasurer, and exuminer, with H. G. Sleeper as 
assistant. From 1876 to present time Daniel T. Lakin has 
been secretary, treasurer, and examiner, with Charlton 
Shafer as assistant, 


The report of the public school board of this county 
for the year ending Sept. 30, 1881, shows the receipts 


“to have been $66,929.78, and disbursements $64,341.- 


41. The amount paid in salaries to teachers was, to 
white $11,904.58, to colored $3898.56. The en- 
rollment of scholars was, white 8835, colored 1275, 
making a total of 10,110. The number of teachers 
employed was, white 167, colored 122. During the 
year ten new school-houses were built by the county 
commissioners for public school purposes. 

Daniel Thomas Lakin, now secretary, treasurer, and 
examiner of the board of county school commissioners 
of Frederick County, was born near Jefferson, in Fred- 
erick County, March 8, 1842, upon a tract of land 
that was taken up as a “ hatchet claim” by Mr. Lakin’s 
great-grandfather, one of the earliest among the early 
settlers of Frederick County. The land in question 
has since that time, about two hundred years ago, 
been in continuous possession of a bearer of the Lakin 
family name, the owners and occupants at present 
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being the heirs of Capt. William Lakin.’ The origi- 
nal deed for the land is still in their possession. 
Daniel T. Lakin’s father, Abraham, was born upon 
the old Lakin place March 10, 1792, where, too, Mr. 
Lakin's grandfather first saw the light. Mr. Lakin’s 
mother was Elizabeth, daughter of Charles Gross, of 


On May 14, 1739, the inhabitants about Monocacy and to the 


| northward of the Blue Ridge petitioned that a road might be 


Frederick County. She was born Oct. 24, 1812. | 


Her grandfather, Charles Gross, came to Maryland | 


from Pennsylvania at a very early day. Her mother 
was Betsey Cost, of Loudon County, Va. 

Daniel 'T, Lakin taught school about ten years pre- 
vious to 1869, in which year he was chosen to be a 
member from Jefferson District of the board of county 
school commissioners. Although the youngest mem- 
her he was elected president of the board, and in 1871, 
when the power to appoint school board members was 
vested by legislative act in the judge of the Circuit Court, 
Mr. Lakin was, of the seventeen members of the old 
board, the only one called to be one of the five mem- 
bers fixed upon to constitute the new board. He was 
again chosen the board’s president, and in 1871 ten- 
dered his resignation, so that he could take an ap- 
pointment as superintendent of the Monocacy Division 
of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal. In that place he 
remained for eighteen months, and in the fall of 1875 
was a: Demoeratic nominee for the Legislature. Al- 
though defeated he handsomely led his ticket. In 
Jauuary, 1876, the newly-appointed board of school 
commissiouers elected Mr. Lakin secretary, treasurer, 
and examiner, and as such he has served continuously 
to the present time. He has, therefore, as has been 
seen, held offices of public trust uninterruptedly since 
1869, save for a period of six months,—from June, 
1875, to January, 1876. 

During the campaign of 1880, being himself a 


“total abstinence” advocate, he warmly espoused the 


local option cause by vigorous efforts upon the stump, 
and enjoyed the subsequent satisfaction of knowing 
that seven districts in his native county voted for the 
measure and now enjoy its fruitful blessings. From 
his youth Mr. Lakin has attended the Reformed 
Church, and in his political convictions has always 
been a stanch member of the Democratic party. 
Internal Improvements.—The construction of 
roads connecting the settlements with one another and 
with Baltimore, Georgetown, Annapolis, and the 
Pennsylvania towns, was actively begun at a very early 


period. 


1 Capt, William Lakin was a soldier in the Federal service 
during the war of 1812, und when Lafayette visited Frederick 
City in 1825, en route through America, Capt. Lakin was the 
officer in charge of the military, and enjoyed the distinction of 
assisting Lafayette to alight from bis carriage. 


cleared up through the country to Annapolis, to enable them to 
bring their grain and other commodities to market. It was 
referred to the next session, and granted, 

Upon the petition of Joseph Wood and other inhabitants be- 
tween Monocacy and the mountains towards Pennsylvania, a 
road was by the County Court ordered at March court, 1749, to 
be laid out from Frederick Town by Abraham Miller's mill, and 
from thence by Ambrose’s mill to ye temporary line. Nathan- 
iel Wickham, Jr., and Joseph Ogle appointed to lay it out, 
This was the first road laid out in Frederick County after its 
erection, 

A road was ordered to be laid out from Capt. Joseph Ogle’s 
to John Biggs’ ford on Monoeacy, and from thence to Frederick 
Town. 

Col. Thomas Cresap, Thomas Prather, and James Dickson 
were appointed to lay out one from the mouth of Conocochegue 
to Pennsylvania line, and another one from the mouth of the 
ereek into the road near Moses Chapline's, also another from 
said creek to Hugh Gilliland’s into the former road. 

William Wilburn was ordered to lay a road from Frederick 
Town to the top of Kittocton Mountain. 

A new road (the old one being very crooked and stopped up 
hy falling trees) was ordeved to be laid out from Monoeacy ford 
leading to Lancaster, crossing his Lordsbip’s Manor, Little Pipe 
Creek, and Great Pipe Creek to the temporal line of ye pro- 
vince, 

Lewis Davall, Henry Gaither, and Edward Gaither petitioned 
fora road from the head of Hawling’s River to a convenient 
place on Snowden's River, near Richard Green’s; also from this 
road near the “Chappill,” in the said fork, down to a main 
road near John Thomas’, which were ordered to be laid out, 

At March court, 1779, the justices ascertained the following 
roads to be main roads of Frederick County, and appointed the 
several persons following overseers of the same; 

From the Inspection House at Rock Creek down to the Com- 
mon Landing on Potomac, and from the Inspection House to 
Nathan Peddycoat’s, and from thence down to Rock Creek 
bridge upon Potomac.—George Gordon. 

From Nathan Peddycout’s to Capt. John’s bridge, the road 
that leads to William Wallace’s, and then up the main road 
to Capt. John’s bridge by Lee’s quarter, and then from Nathan 
Peddyeoat’s to Grove Tomlinson’s ford on Rock Creek.—John 
Claggett. 

From Capt. John's bridge to Lawrence Owen's, and from 
thence down to Rock Creek bridge beyond Caleb Linton’s, and 
from thence down to Rock Creek bridge near James Smith's, 
and from Lawrence Owen's to a bridge over Rock Creek by 
Peter Butler's —John Linton. 

From Lawrence Owen's to Muddy Branch, and from the 


| eross-roads by Lawrence Owen's to Thomas Leman’s, Lawrence 


Gates’, and then up to Luke Barnett’s road.— John West. 

All the roads in the forks of Rock Creek which have been 
formerly cleared by overseer:.—John Beckwith. 

From Capt. John’s to Isauc Ettinge’s mill.—John Thompson. 

From Muddy Brauch to Seneca bridge by Henry Cramp- 
hin's, and from the fork road to John Ettinge’s mill,—Ninian 
Hamilton. 

From Tsaac Ettinge’s mill to the “ Horse-pen” in the Sugar- 
lands.—Gowen Hamilton. 

From the “ Horse-pen” to the upper part of that road.—John 
Wilcoxon. 

From Seneca bridge to mouth of Monocacy.—James Veatch. 

From Charles Trail’s ford to Lower Bennett’s Creek and to 
the ford on Seneca above Richard Watt’s.—John Buckston. 
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From ‘Thomas Lemar’s gates to the ford to Charles Trail’s, 
and from his own plantation to John Rawlings’.—Robert 
Lemar. 

From Lower Bennett's Creek to Monocacy.—Joseph Beall, 
gon of Ninian. 

From the mouth of Rock Creek up to Slego bridge.—Rdward 
Busey. 

From the county bridge on Rock Creek to Blego, to the lower 
end of the county, and from Thomas Williams’ mill to the 
Watry Branch near John Bean’s.—William Murdock. 

From Rock Creek bridge till it intersects with the old road, 
and from Nathan Magruder’s to Thomas Owen’s, and from thence 
to Rock Creek bridge.—John Sweringen. 

From Rock Creek to Seneca —Jobn Kennedy, 

From Seneva to Jaines Brook’s.—Matthew Pigman. 

From James Brook's to Charles Williams’.—Higginson Belt, | 

From Charles Williams’ to the lower end of the county, 
—Thomas Case. 

From Richard Snowden’s manor to the lower eud of the 
county.—Samuel Rogers. 

‘The main road leading through the forks of Hating’s River. 
—Jumes Williams. 

From Monocacy ferry to Henry Ballinger’s Branch,—Robert 
Pearle, 

From the main road by William Griffith’s to the top of Kit- 
toeton Mountain.—Alexander Duvall. 

From Henry Ballinger’s to Hussey’s ford, the new road to the | 
Middle ford, and from Frederick Town to John Bigg's ford on 
Monoeacy, and from Frederick Town to the top of Kittoctin | 
Mountain.—John Cramphin, 

From Linganore ford to the extent of this county.—William 
Turner. 

From Monocacy to Linganore, and from Lingsnore to the 
extent of the county near Parr’s.—William Cumming, Jr, 

The river road and Richard Louchstone’s road.—Richard 
Touchstone, 

From the top of Kittocton Mountain to the top of Shanan- 
dore, the road that feads from the top of Kittocton to Shanan- 
dore by Richard Touchston. From the top of Kittocton Moun- 
tain to the top of Shanandore that leads by John George's. 
From the road that leads out of John George’s road that leads 
by Robert Hvan's to the top of Shanandore.— William Johnston. 

All the muin roads in Antietam Hundred.—Robert Turner. 

From the Great Marsh to Antietam ; from the river to Stull’s. 
—Charles Higginbotham, 

Between the Great Marsh to Potomack, and from thence to 
Conecochegue, up Conechochegue to Vulgamot's mill, and from 
that to the head of the Great Marsh.—George Moore (son of 
George). - 

All the main roads in Salisbury; road to the southwest side 
that leads from Baker's to Stull's mill.—Martin Casner. 

From Baker's to Stull’s mill, between that road and the tem- 
porary line in Salisbury Hundred.—John William Smith. 

All the main roads in Conochochegue Hundred.—Hans Wag- 
oner, 

From Nicholl’s Neck to Fifteen-Mile Creek.—Thomas Cresap. 

From Fifteen-Mile Creek to Great Towoloways.—Charles 
Polk. 

From the road from Monocacy ford, where John Hussey lived, 
that leads to Lancaster and from Monocacy, crossing my Lord’s 
Manor, crossing Little Pipe Creek to Great Pipe Creek, and from 
Great Pipe Creck to the temporary line of the province. Lower 
part to Henry Smith's branch; from thence to John Carnack's ; 
thence with a straight line to Linganore.—Joseph Wood. 

Middleport, from Smith’s Branch to Great Pipe Creek, and 
from John Diggs’ Forks to Baltimore County.—Dudley Diggs. 


Upper purt from Great Pipe Creek to the temporary line. 
—Joseph Sparks. 

From Capt. Ogle’s ford to John Bigg’s ford on Monocacy, and 
from thence to Frederick Town.—Joseph Dodderidge, 

From the temporary line to William Ambrose’s.—William 
Elder, 

From Ambrose’s mill to Abraham Miller's mill_—Martin 
Whetser. 

From Abraham Miller's mill till it intersects the nearest 
main road that leads to Frederick Town.—Jacob Nafe, 

Col. Thomas Cresap was ordered to lay out a road from 
Nicholl’s Neck to Fifteen-Mile Creek. 

At the June term, 1749, « road was ordered to be laid out 
from the main road leading to John Tenney’s, on Sligoe 
Branch, down Rock Creek, through Carroll's quarters, to inter- 
sect the main road to Rock Creek. 

The following road was adjudged a main road of the county: 
From Sligoe bridge to Charles Perry’s old field, and from the 
Northwest Branch to Sligoe by the scbool-house (the first men- 
tioned). 

A road was ordered to be laid out from Frederick Town to 


| Dulany’s mill. © 


The first bridges built were across Patuxent River,—one ata 
ford called Richard Green's ford, and the other at Peter Mur- 
phy’s ford. On the petition of Richard Snowden, the March 
court of 1749 ordered their constraction, and appropriated forty- 
five pounds for the same, to be put half on the next levy and 
the balance on the succecding one. 

Thomas Prather, Hugh Parker, and James Dickson were ap- 
pointed to view Sideland Hill Creek and build a bridge across 
the same. 

At the June term a bridge was allowed for Rock Creek, which 
was built by Edward Bewsie for fourteen pounds ten shillings, 
—and it being longer than he expected, he wanted five pounds 
ten shillings more, which extra pay was rejected instanter. 

On May 20, 1809, 4 bridge over the Potomac was opened. 
The one over the Monocacy, ou the Bultimore pike, was opened 
in 1808. 


At the March court of 1749 Thomas Reynolds 
contracted with the court to keep a ferry over the 
Monocacy, opposite to the plantation where John 
Hussy formerly dwelt, until the last day of Novem- 
ber court, for which he was to receive fifteen pounds. 
The rates for ferriage were put at four pence for car 
rying a man and horse, and three shillings for wagons 
of non-residents. William Luckett in like manner 
agreed to keep one over the mouth of the Mouocacy, 
and at same rates,—agreeing in low water to provide 
acart to take over tobacco and other things. Edward 
Wyatt, for ten pounds, agreed to keep the ferry at the 
mouth of Conecochegue. Daniel Ballinger contracted 
to keep one over the Middle ford on Monocacy for 
ten pounds. 

Tn 1750, Wm. Luckett kept the ferry at the mouth 
of the Monocacy, and Wm. Osborne kept it in 1751. 

Other public improvements soon followed, and in 
1783 the General Assembly passed a resolution ap- 
pointing Thomas Beatty, Joseph Sprigg, Andrew 
Bruce, David Poe, George Keeport, and Robert Long 
commissioners to lay out a common road from Balti- 
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more Town to Elizabeth Town (now Hagerstown), in 
Washington County, and from thence to the western 
limits of the State. In 1805 a turnpike from Balti- 
more to Frederick was commenced, and carriages were 
substituted for horseback-riding, which, owing to the 
inferiority of the publie roads, had previously been 
the most popular mode of conveyance for both sexes. 
This turnpike was finished in 1808. It passed by 
Ellicott's lower mill, and through Frederick Town, 
Hagerstown, and Cumberland; thence crossing the 
Allegany Mountains to Uniontown, Pa., Browns- 
ville, and Washington, to Wheeling, on the Ohio, 
At Ellicott’s, “on the Great Falls of Patapsco,” 
arched bridges and extensive walls were built. Years 
before the Messrs. Ellicott had constructed a road 
from their mills to Baltimore, and had laid out a 
continuation of it to Frederick, which was built by 
them in conjunction with the property-owners along 
the route. At Frederick a road branched off from 
the turnpike, and, passing through Winchester and 
Stannton, extended into Tennessee. or many years 
the people of Tennessee transported large quantities 
of cotton on this road to Baltimore. At Ellicott’s 
Mills another road branched off through Montgomery 
County to Leesburg, Va. The public roads, previous 
to the establishment of the penitentiary system, were 
kept in order by gangs of convicts, known as wheel- 
barrow men, Each “ gang” had an overseer, who 
carried a musket and side-arms, Houses built of logs 
were erected at intervals along the road, in which the 
convicts were confined at night. “One of these 
depots,” says Martha E. Tyson, in her aceount of the 
settlement of Hllicott’s Mills, “ five miles from Balti- 


more, on the Frederick road, was standing until 1831, | 
and continued to be pointed out as the spot where on | 


two occasions an overseer had been murdered with 
Bludgeons by the men under his charge. The mur- 
derers were tried, condemned, and executed.” In 
the same memoir we find that ‘before the year 1783 
the supply of wheat from the counties of Anne Arun- 
del and Frederick having so much increased, the pro- 
prietors of Ellicott’s mills, in anticipation of a peace 


with Great Britain, and the conclusion of the Revo- 
lutionary war, determined to make preparations for | 


exporting their flour.” The following is a list of the 
officers of turnpike companies in Frederick County ; 

Baltimore and Frederick Turnpike Company. 
—At an election held May 13, 1805, the following 
officers were elected : 


President, Jonathan Ellicott; Treasurer, William Cook; Man- 
agers, John McPherson, John Eager Howard, Samuel 
Smith, Thomas Sprigg, John Ellicott of Jobu, Solomon 
Etting, John Donnell, George Baer. 


Frederick and Catoctin Mountain Turnpike 
| Company.—Officers for 1881: 

President, W. M. Feaga; Secretary, Theodore Schultz; Treas- 
urer, D. C, Kemp; Additional Directors, A. W. Burkhart, 
MeClinton Young, George I’. Dill, John M, Whitmore, Al- 
bert F. Ramsburg. 

Frederick and Emmittsburg Turnpike Com- 
pany.— Directors for 1881 ; 

G. W. Miller, Val. 8. Bruner, Joseph Cronise, Dr. Charles 
Smith, Joseph Hays, Col. John R. Ronver, John Roelky, 
Daniel J. Snook, Jeremiah C. Cramer. 

Besides the above three there are ten (thirteen in 
all) turnpike roads, well graded and macadamized, in 
the county,—the National, Woodsboro’, Liberty, 
Buckeystown, Liberty and New Windsor, Liberty, 
Johnsville and Pipe Creek, Sprunt Spring, Monoe- 
acy and Linganore, Union Bridge and Monocacy, 
and Urbana roads. 

The Monocacy is a fine stream, passing from York 
County, in Pennsylvania, through J'rederick County, 
Md., and discharging itself into the Potomac about 
forty miles above Georgetown. In 1804 the rich 
farmers on that river advanced to the Potomac Com- 
pany a sum of money on condition that it should be 
applied to improving the navigation from the junction 
of the Monocaey with the Potomac into the heart of 
Vrederick County, and the work was completed in a 
manner to insure an uninterrupted communication by 
water between Washington and Frederick for at least 
nine or ten months in the year. Tt appears that 
the improvement was very beneficial to Georgetown, 
which was then one of the flourishing trading towns. 
In 1808 a bridge was built over the Monoecacy on 


the line of the Baltimore turnpike. 

On the 28th of June, 1823, a cave was discovered 
oo the land of Mrs. Catharine Thomas, near the 
Monoeacy, but was not then explored. 

On Friday, March 17, 1854, the bridge, built in 
1832-33, over the Monocacy, on the line of the Bal- 
timore and Ohio Railroad, fifty-nine miles from Balti- 
more, at the junction of the Branch road to Frederick 
City, was destroyed by fire. 

Baltimore and Ohio Railroad.—lIt can readily 
be conceded that nothing has tended more advantage- 
ously to the benefit of a country than the establish- 


_ment of a railroad, and therefore, in considering the 


growth and progress of Western Maryland, this factor 
must be largely taken into consideration, ‘“ Cabined> 
cribbed, and confined” as this portion of Maryland 
naturally is; hemmed in by apparently unaccessible 
mountains, and yet having within herself the means 
to branch out and advance the interests of not only 


one but many States, the question which presented 
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itself was, how to overcome physical obstacles and 
bring her advantages before the general community ? 
The inception, the struggles, and the ultimate triumph 
of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad are known not 
ouly to the people of this State, but to those of others 
which are rivals in commercial and industrial progress. 
The scheme, visionary as at first it may have been sup- 
posed to have been, which contemplated joining by iron 
bands the waters of the Patapsco with those of the Ohio, 
was not intended simply for the benefit of Baltimore 
City, but aimed at giving to each part of Western 
Maryland, whether rich in cereals or in minerals, an 
opportunity for development and a chance to show to 
the rest of the continent the value of its products. 
Tn this the acumen and forethought of the first pro- 
jectors of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad were 
plainly visible, and, in fact, it may be said of them 
that they builded better than they knew. They re- 
membered that away back in the old days the National 
turnpike over the Alleganies was the great high-road 
to the West; they saw that the disciples of old 
Brundley, the English engineer, who believed that 
God made the rivers to feed the canals, were clamor- 
-ing for a hearing for their schemes, and so availed 
themselves of the new invention, feeling confident 
that soon eyery part of Western Maryland would 
have a share in the benefit and the glory. The result 
of to-day shows how far-seeing they were, how aptly 
all of their schemes have adapted themselves to the 
general good of the State, and how other parts of 
the country have learned a lesson from the persever- 
ance and faith of such wise and patriotic men. 

Tt might almost be considered unnecessary here to 
go into the history of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road, nor would it be, farther than to show its con- 
nection with Western Maryland, and as it is an axiom 
that the greater includes the lesser, therefore that: rail- 
road of to-day comprises within it elements the strength 
of which has been gained simply by their connection 
with a productive section and clear-headed natives of 
Maryland, And yet the story is one which has in it 
so much of the practical, and yet withal so much of 
the romantic, that it deserves to be recorded. 

There were two citizens of Baltimore, Philip KE. 
Thomas and George Brown, who felt that not all the 
canals on the continent could ever surmount the Alle- 
ganies, and who, after careful consideration, came to 
the conclusion that only railroads could be made prac- 
ticable for such a purpose. A meeting was held by 
leading citizens of Baltimore for an interchange of 
views, and a plan for organization of the Baltimore 
und Ohio Railroad drawn up, a committee of citizens 
of Baltimore being appointed to present it to the 


General Assembly, then in session in Annapolis, Feb- 
ruary, 1827, A few days only had elapsed when the 
act of incorporation was passed. All the preliminary 
conditions prescribed by the act of incorporation having 
been complied with, the construction of the railroad 
began, 

On the 23d of April, 1827, the company was or- 
ganized, and books of subscription to the eapital stock 
were opened, Mr. Thomas was chosen president, and 
Mr. George Brown, treasurer. The directors elected 
were Charles Carroll of Carrollton, William Paterson, 
Robert Oliver, Alexander Brown, Isaae McKeen, Wil- 
liam Lorman, George Hoffman, P. 8. Thomas, John 
B. Morris, Thomas Ellicott, Talbot Jones, and William 
Stewart. 

The Legislature of Maryland in 1828 passed a 
bill subscribing five hundred thousand dollars to the 
stock of the company, and this, with the subserip- 
tions of the city of Baltimore and those of individuals, 
rendered the capital stock of the company four mil- 
lions of dollars. On the 4th of July, 1828, a day 
memorable in the history of Baltimore, the first stone 
of the railroad was laid by Charles Carroll of Carroll- 
ton with imposing Masonic ceremonies. On the 28th 
of July of the same year work on the road-bed was 
begun, and on May 22, 1830, the road was formally 
opened to Ellicott’s Mills. From that time it was 
rapidly pushed westward, and on November 12, 1831, 
was formally opened to Frederick. Up to this time 


horses had been the motive-power used on the road, 


but the period soon came when the locomotive out- 
distanced all competitors, and at the close of 1831 
the practicability of using locomotives had been fully 
demonstrated. 

Tn the location of the road the directors had deter- 
mined to pass around the Point of Rocks and get 
through the Blue Ridge by way of Harper's Ferry 
Gap, but in 1828 an injunction was sued out in 
Washington County Court by the canal company, re- 
straining the railroad company from acquiring title to 
the land until its own works had been located through 
the pass. Another injunction stopped the railroad 
from proceeding with the construction of the road 
beyond Point of Rocks. Litigation lasted until 1832, 
when the Court of Appeals decided that the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Canal Company, as assignee of the 
Potomac Company, had the right of choice of route 
along the banks of the Potomac, and that the railroad 
company could not occupy avy place along the river to 
restrict the canal company in the location of its works. 
This stopped the further progress of the road until the 
eanal company had decided how much of the narrow 
strip of ground between the river and the precipitous 
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walls of the mountain it desired to appropriate, and after 
it had exercised its right of election in this regard there 
was no room left for the railroad, Nothing remained 
for the railroad company but a “ compromise” which 
would permit the joint occupation of the narrow passes 
between the Point of Rocks and Harper’s Ferry, and to 
this end application was made to the Legislature for 
an act proposing a plan of agreement between the two 


PETER COOPER’S FIRST LOCOMOTIVE. 


companies. A committee of the House of Delegates, 


after inspecting the disputed passes, reported that | 


there was room enough for both the canal and the 
railroad, and severely reprobated the canal company 
for stopping the westward exteusion of the road. No 
remedy could be applied, however, except to give the 
sanétion of the Legislature to a compromise, the terms 
of which were set forth in the aet of December, 1832. 
The railroad company was authorized to subscribe for 
2500 shares of the canal stock, and the canal company 
was to be permitted to grade the road through the 
disputed passes, and to receive $100,000 for the 
work. The appointment of two commissioners was 
provided for in the act, who were empowered to carry 
its provisions into effect, both companies consenting 
thereto. After some negotiation, a settlement was 
effected, which closed the whole controversy. The rail- 


road company paid the canal company in liew of the | 


stock subscription, and in satisfaction of all the condi- 
tions of the compromise act, the sum of $226,000; 
and further agreed that the railroad should not be 
pushed beyond Harper's Ferry until the canal reached 
Cumberland, provided that it got there at the time 
fixed in its charter, the year 1840, On the 9th of 
May, 1833, the construction of the railroad from 


| Point of Rocks to Harper's Ferry was resumed, the 


work having been stopped five years by the contro- 
yersy with the canal company. 

The five years’ blockade at the Point of Rocks, 
however, was not entirely without compensation. 
During that period the art of transporting passengers 
and freight by rail was thoroughly studied and mas- 
tered. The completed division of the main stem be- 
tween Point of Rocks and Balti- 
more and the Washington branch 
were put into successful operation, 
and the speed and strength of the 
“iron horse” had been developed 
to a degree not dreamed of when 
‘the controversy with the canal eom- 
pany began. At the trial of loco- 
motives in the summer of 1831 
the “ York’? was regarded as a 
magnificent motor because it could 
draw a load of fifteen tons at the 
rate of fifteen miles an hour; but 
in 1834 the “ Arabian,” built by 
Phineas Davis, was making daily 
trips of eighty miles, oftentimes 
drawing a load of two hundred 
and twelve tons. Five other loco- 
motives of equal power were doing 
the same service on the Washing- 
ton branch, and when the road was opened between 
the two cities they made the trip in two hours and ten 
minutes. At the close of the year 1835 the company 
had seven locomotives, forty-four passenger-cars, and 
one thousand and seventy-eight freight-cars in daily 
use. 

From 1835 to 1838 nothing was done towards the 
extension of the road beyond Harper's Ferry except 
the surveying of routes by the engineer corps. On 
April 2, 1838, the Virginia Legislature passed the act 
which required the company to locate the next 
ninety-two miles of its road in that State, and also 
to make Wheeling the western terminus. Work 
was resumed in the latter part of the year 1838, 
and during the next four years the company de- 
voted its energies and resources mainly to the con- 
struction of the road from Harper's Ferry to Cumber- 
land, a distance of ninety-seven miles. The approach 
to the Harper's Ferry bridge on the Virginia side was 
covered by the reservation on which the United States 
armory was located, but the Secretary of War gave 


_ the company permission to lay its track through these 


grounds. By taking the southern bank of the Poto- 
mac the railroad company left the canal company to 
the full enjoyment of its “paramount right” to the 
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northern bank, while the act of June 4, 1836, so far 
modified the compromise of 1833 as to allow the two 


works to proceed in the direction of Cumberland | 


pari passu. The first division of one hundred miles 
of the main stem of the Baltimore and Ohio road 
ended at Martinsburg, and here extensive repair-shops 
were subsequently erected. 

The road was opened to Cumberland, Nov. 5, 1842, 
and that city remained its western terminus during 
the next seven years. Singular as it may appear, but 
little importance was attached to the transportation of 
coal at the time the railroad company established its 
western depot there. The only mode of bringing coal 
to Cumberland in those days was by hauling it in 
wagons over mountain roads, The great mines which 
have since yielded many millions of tons had not then 


_ day would be furnished for three hundred days in the 


been opened, and it was in reality the wonderful im-_ 


pulse given to manufactures and to steam navigation 
on the ocean by the building of the great railways 
between the East and the West that created a demand 
for Cumberland coal. 

During the year 1843 the president and directors 
of the Baltimore and Ohio Company scareely thought 
it necessary to make any special preparations for the 
earrying of coal, and only four thousand nine hun- 
dred and sixty-four tons were brought to Baltimore 
during that year. Ross Winans had constructed an 
engine as early as 1842 which was capable of draw- 
ing eleven hundred tons on a level road and one hun- 
dred and seventy tons up a grade of eighty-two feet 
to the mile, so that the motive-power of the company 
Was supposed to be equal to all the demands likely 
to be made upon it for the transportation of coal until 
railway communications had been established with the 
mines. The development of the Cumberland coal- 
mines, however, followed close upon the completion 
of the railroad to that point. In the year 1843 the 
Maryland and New York Iron and Coal Company 
began operations, and a railway connecting its exten- 
sive mines with the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad was 
projected. It was represented to the railroad com- 
pany that the success of the mining company would de- 
pend largely upon the rate at which coal could be traus- 
ported by rail from Cumberland to Baltimore, and that 
this would have to be determined in advance, At first 
the railroad company refused to enter into a perma- 
nent contract, because it would involve the expense 
of building a large number of cars especially designed 
for carrying coal; and in the event of a failure in the 
demand for coal, these cars could not be advantage- 
ously used in the transportation of ordinary freight. 
Subsequently, however, upon a guarantee being given 
that one hundred and seventy-five tons of coal per 


year, the company entered into a contract by which it 
agreed to transport coal from Cumberland to Balti- 
more for one and one-third cents per ton per mile, 
with ten cents per ton added for hauling the cars 
through the streets of Baltimore to the point of de- 
livery, the cost of loading and unloading to be borne 
by the mining company. This contract was made 
early in January, 1844, but it was not to take effect 
until the projected railway to the mines had been 
completed. 

In the mean time the canal had “stretched its 
slow length” along the tortuous banks of the Poto- 
mac as far as dam No. 6, forty-five miles east of 
Cumberland, and in the summer of 1843 was ready 
to begin the transportation of coal from that point. 
An arrangement was made between the canal company 
and the railroad company by which the latter agreed 
to carry coal from Cumberland to dam No. 6 and de- 
liver it to the boatmen for two cents per ton per mile, 
At the ensuing session of the Legislature the subject 
of coal transportation was taken up by the House of 
Delegates, and an order was passed Jan. 25, 1844, 
calling upon the president of the Baltimore and Ohio°* 
Railroad Company to answer certain interrogatories 
as to the cost of transporting coal by rail, and as to 
the facilities of the company for supplying tbe canal 
with coal at dam No, 6, The canal company had 
exhausted all its means, and was unable to prosecute 
its work any further without additional aid from the 
State, and the object of this inquiry seemed to be to 
determine whether it would be better to make dam 
No. 6 the terminus of the canal and depend upon the 
railroad for a supply of coal, or to postpone the liens 
of the State so as to permit the company to pledge its 
revenues for additional loans to complete the canal to 
Cumberland. In response to these inquiries, Mr. Me- 
Lane submitted a statement to show that according to 
the established rates coal could be delivered at 
Georgetown at about the same cost for transportation 
whether the boats should be loaded from the railroad- 
trains at Cumberland or at dum No. 6, Mr. McLane 
further expressed the opinion that the demand for 
Cumberland coal would not exeeed 100,000 tons a 
year for many years to come. 

In this prediction Mr. McLane was mistaken, al- 
though the experience of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Company during the first four years after the opening 
of the coal trade was far from encouraging. Only 
5433 tons were carried in 1844; the next year the 
amount rose to 16,020 tons. -The whole transporta- 
tion of coal for four years was 44,840 tons. From 
this time forward the coal trade grew so rapidly that 
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the company often found it difficult to provide trans- had been put on the market because the president and 


portation, Six new freight-engines built by Ross 
Winans were placed on the road in 1846, and nine 
more were added during the two succeeding years. 
In 1849 the coal carried eastward from Cumberland 
by rail aggregated 142,449 tons, and in 1850 the 
amount increased to 192,806 tons. ‘The canal having 
been completed to Cumberland in 1850, began carry- 
ing coal from that point, and the immediate effect of 
the competition was largely increased shipments by 
rail. In 1860 the Baltimore and Ohio brought 493,031 
tons of coal to Baltimore, 1,112,938 tons in 1870, and 
2,255,146 tons in 1880. 

The construction of the road westward from Cum- 
berland did not begin until the year 1849. During 
the seven years’ delay there publie confidence had 
become weakened in the project; the increased de- 
mand for transportation imposed a large additional 
expense on the company for new rolling-stock; the 
credit of the State of Maryland having suffered 
through her temporary failure to pay interest on her 
bonds, it was impossible to dispose of the securities in 
which she had paid her last subscription, except at a 
ruinous sacrifice, and therefore the net revenue de- 
rived from working the road was yearly absorbed in 
expenditures, and no dividend could be declared. In 
the beginning of 1848, and at a critical period in the 
history of the road, Mr. Thomas Swann was elected 
one of the directors of the company, and very soon 
On Oct. 10, 
1848, he was elected president of the company, and 
under his administration the road was built from 
Cumberland to Wheeling. He found the road resting 
at Cumberland in a state of semi-paralysis. Although 
a portion of the capital contributed by the State for 
its completion still remained, it was not available 
‘because the credit of both company and State was 
seriously impaired. Mr, Swann re-established this 
eredit, and then succeeded in inducing the directors 
to proceed with the works and to let contracts for the 
coustruction of the whole western division. Hereto- 
fore the company had built its road mainly with the 
capital furnished by the State and the city of Balti- 
more, but the bounty of both the State and the city 
had been exhausted, and the company had nothing to 
rely on now save its own credit and its own resources. 
The remainder of the sterling bonds were sold, and 
when the money derived from this source had been 
expended, the president and directors of the road 
courageously faced the situation and advised the sale 
of the company's coupon bonds, authorized to be is- 
sued at the discretion of the president and directors 
by the act of 1845. Prior to this none of these bonds 


his energy and intelligence were seen. 


*. 


directors feared that they would fall below par, and 
the effect would be to still further impair the credit of 
the company. But when the alternative was pre- 
sented of submitting to a discount or stopping work 
on the western division of the road, the company had 
no hesitation in deciding what ought to be done. The 
first lot of bonds offered were taken by a banking- 
house at eighty cents on the dollar, and then the price 
rose to eighty-seven cents. ‘The effect upon the credit 
of the company was precisely the reverse of what had 
been predicted by those who opposed the selling of 
the bonds below par. 

As already stated, the extension of the road west- 
ward from Cumberland was commenced in 1849, The 
engineers had not proceeded far before they again 
came in collision with the old claim of the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Canal Company to the “ paramount 
right” to occupy the narrow passes of the Potomac, 
but the difficulty was settled without litigation, and 
the company was permitted to build its road across 
and through the mountains without any further inter- 
ruption from the “ assignee of the Potomac Company, 
chartered in 1784,” and soon got out of the region 
supposed to be covered by this ancient grant. On the 
22d of July, 1851, the road was opened for travel to 
Piedmont, twenty-eight miles west of Cumberland, 
and on the 22d of June, 1852, the first train reached 
the Monongahela River. The conditional subseription 
of $500,000 to the capital stock of the company made 
by the city of Wheeling became available when the 
road crossed the Monongahela, and that sum was now 
added to the construction fund. In the fulfillment of 
a promise or a prophecy made by Mr, Swann two 
years before, the road was completed to Wheeling 
Jan. 1, 1853, and was formally opened from the Ches- 
apeake to the Ohio by an excursion from Baltimore 
to Wheeling, Jan. 10,1853. The municipal authori- 
ties of Wheeling gave a grand complimentary banquet 
to the visitors on January 12th, at which George 
Brown, the first treasurer of the company, and who, 
in connection with Philip E. Thomas, had first sug- 
gested the building of a railway from tide-water to 
the Ohio River, gave a most interesting historical 
sketch of the early history of the road. 

No railroad two hundred miles in length was ever 
before constructed through a region presenting so 
many natural obstacles in so short a time as the 
western division of the Baltimore and Ohio, The 
contracts were given out in the summer of 1849, and 
the road was opened for travel throughout its entire 
length Jan. 10, 1853. Notwithstanding the vastly 
improved appliances that have been invented since 
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1853 for boring tunnels and building bridges, no such 
rapidity of construction has been witnessed on this 
side of the Rocky Mountains up to the present time. 
There are twelve tunnels between Cumberland and 
Wheeling, the aggregate length of which is ten 
thousand five hundred feet (two miles); the longest 
“is the great tunnel at Kingwood, four thousand one 
hundred feet, which cost $460,000. There are also 
one hundred and fourteen bridges on this division of 
the road, some of which are splendid structures. The 
coustruction of a railroad two hundred miles in length 
across a series of parallel mountain ranges, tunneling 
such as could not be outflanked or graded, in the 
space of three years was a marvelous achievement. 
This division of the road cost, in round numbers, 
$8,000,000. Up to the time of its completion the 
whole line between Baltimore and Wheeling had cost 
$17,500,000, in round numbers, and the laying of a 
second track, the purchase of real estate, and the 
stocking of the road with locomotives and cars had 
brought the whole expenditure up to $22,000,000, 
this sum being more than three times the amount of 
the original estimate. The common stock of the 
eompany had been issued to the amount of $9,091,- 
500, of which 6855 shares ($685,500) were held by 
the State of Maryland, 42,582 shares ($4,258,200) 
by the city of Baltimore, 5000 shares ($500,000) by 
the city of Wheeling, and 46,478 shares ($4,647,- 
$00) by individuals. To this must be added the 
30,000 shares of preferred six per cent. stock issued 
under the provisions of the act of June 4, 1836, and 
held by the State of Maryland ($3,000,000), making 
the entire stock debt of the company $13,091,500. 
Up to this time coupon bonds secured by mortgage 
had heen issued to the amount of $5,677,012. 

Since that time the history of the road has been 
one of progress. As soon as the line had been laid to 
the Ohio River, Mr. Swann resigned the presidency, 
and Chauncey Brooks was elected to the position. On 
Noy. 17, 1858, he in turn resigned, and John W, Gar- 
rett was elected to fill the place, Hminently fitted by a 
severe course of business training for the work, he ap- 
plied all his energies to the development of the road 
and to the pushing of it forward into the West, where 
formerly other lines had a monopoly of traffic. The | 
wisdom of this aggressive policy was soon felt, and in | 
spite of difficulties and opposition the road grew in 
importance, until now the whole State feels the benefit 
of its presence, and agricultural and mechanical in- 
dustries have grown fourfold. 

The act of the Legislature of Maryland of June 4, 
1836, imposed certain restrictions and limitations 
upon the railroad company relating to its construction 


from Harper’s Ferry westward, most of which were 
avoided by crossing to the south side of the Potomac 
River; but the railroad company, by locating this 
division of -the road in Virginia, violated one of the 
provisions of the act, which gave great dissatisfaction 
in Western Maryland, and led to further controversy 
in the Legislature and in the courts. It was enacted 
that the road should run through Boonsboro’ and 
Hagerstown, and thence to Cumberland, and it was 
provided that in the event of any other route being 
chosen the company should forfeit one million of dol- 
lars to the State of Maryland, for the use of Wash- 
ington County. ‘The company having selected the 
Virginia route, the commissioners of Washington 
County brought suit in Frederick County Circuit 
Court for the amount forfeited. The Legislature re- 
pealed the act of June 4, 1836, and upon appeal the 
Court of Appeals decided that the forfeiture was in 
the nature of a penalty, which the Legislature could 
remit, and which was in fact remitted by the repeal of 
the act. 

At the close of the year 1843 the railroad company 
found itself without authority to enter either Virginia 
or Pennsylvania, through one or the other of which 
it was necessary to pass to reach the Ohio River. The 
five years’ limitation of the Virginia act had expired, 
as well as the fifteen years’ limitation of the Pennsyl- 
vania act. 

Other railroads from the Kast to the Ohio River 
were contemplated, and new interests had arisen to 
antagonize the company. The Pennsylvania act of 
1828, authorizing the company to locate its road 
through that State, contemplated Pittsburgh as its 
western terminus, or in the event of any other route 
being selected, that a branch road to Pittsburgh should 
be constructed. The Pennsylvania act of 1836 pro- 
vided for a railroad connection with the Baltimore and 
Ohio at Hagerstown or Williamsport. The people of 
Western Pennsylvania had been and as late as 1846 
were anxious that the road should go to Pittsburgh. 
After a protracted contest in the Legislature of Penn- 
sylvania in 1846, an act was passed authorizing the 
construction of the “ Connellsville Road,” and at that 
early day a large number of the merchants of Balti- 
more, as well as the stockholders of the railroad, 
favored Pittsburgh as the western terminus. The Vir- 
ginia Legislature refused the right of way through that 
State as long as there was any probability that Pitts- 
burgh would become the western terminus. It was 
not until 1847 that an act unencumbered with restric- 
tions conferred the authority to enter the State of 
Virginia, and this grant was coupled with the impera- 
tive condition that Wheeling should be the western 
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terminus of the main stem. This act the company | The Metropolitan Branch from Washington, D. 0., 


accepted. The idea of a connection with Pittsburgh 
was not abandoned because the road had been driven 
by Virginia to Wheeling. 
nellsville road to Cumberland was regarded as a matter 
of vital importance to Baltimore, and hence that city 
authorized, in 1856, a loan of $1,000,000 in city 
stock to the Connellsville company, upon which the 
city paid the interest for nineteen years, without re- 
ceiving any return. In 1875 the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad Company assumed the payment of the prin- 
cipal and arrears of interest, amounting together to 
$2,235,000. The route from Cumberland to Pitts- 
burgh is comparatively direct, and one hundred and 
forty-nine miles in distance, and passes through a 
highly productive country. Benjamin H. Latrobe, in 
1856, became president of the Connellsville company, 
and devoted his energies to the completion of the 
road to Cumberland, and during his administration 
the road was extended from Turtle Creek to Pitts- 
burgh, which was accomplished in 1861, The break- 
ing out of the war put an end for the time to the con- 
struction of the road, and left an unfinished gap of 
ninety-one miles, upon which about $200,000 had 
been expended. Upon the return of peace work was 
resumed, and prosecuted as well as the means at hand 


would permit until April 11, 1871, when the cities | 


of Baltimore and Cumberland and Pittsburgh were 
united by rail. The Connellsyille road is located for 
a very great distance along the route surveyed in 
1754 by Gen. Washington for an available wagon road 
to transport army supplies from Fort Cumberland to 
Fort Duquesne. 

The Washington County Branch, which connects 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad with Hagerstown, was 
completed in September, 1867; the railroad company 
furnishing $400,000, Washington County $150,000, 
and private subscriptions $200,000 of the capital. 

The progress of the road is marked by the periods 
of opening to the principal points along its route, as 
follows : 


to Ellicott’s Mills by horse-power, 24th May, 1830, 


Opened 
“ * Elticott’s Mills by steam, 50th August, 1830. 


u “ Prederick 7 Ist Dee., 1831, 
«  — Point of Rocks La! Ist April, 1832. 
“© Harper's Ferry se Ist Dee., 1834, 
ee © Bladensburg wd 20ch July, 1834, 


Washington sf 
Opposite Hancock bay 


Ist June, 1842, 
25th August, 1834, 


“ * Camberland " 5th Nov., 1842, 
id * Piedmont se 21st July, 1851. 
bi © Pairmount ae 22d June, 1852. 
a “ Wheeling Lif Ist Jan., 1853. 

a © Hagerstown 7 Sept., 1867. 

“ “ Pittsburgh - 11th April, 1871. 


*“ Metropolitan Branch “ 25th May, 1873. 


Py | 
The extension of the Con- — 


! 


to the main stem at the Point of Rocks was con- 
structed under the act of 1870, reviving the power 
and provisions of the expired act of 1856. It is 
forty-three miles in length, and cost $3,583,497. 
The junction at the Point of Roeks is sixty-nine 
miles west of Baltimore. 

The Packersburg Branch of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad—formerly the Northwestern Virginia 
Railroad—was chartered in 1851 and completed in 
1857. It extends from Grafton on the main stem 
to Packersburg on the Ohio River, a distance of one 
hundred and four miles, and is the middle division 
of the “short line between Baltimore and Cincin- 
nati. The road was built principally with funds fur- 
nished by the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company 
by indorsement of the bonds for $1,500,000, and cash 
advanced at various times amounting to $2,000,000. 
The city of Baltimore also indorsed the bonds of the 
company for $1,500,000, the payment of which the 
Baltimore and Ohio afterwards assumed. The road is 
leased to the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company. 

The Frederick City Branch of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad enters Frederick County at a 
point near Parr’s Spring, and extends across the south- 
ern portion of it to Weverton, a distance of thirty-six 
miles, with a branch from Monocacy Junction to Fred- 
erick City of three miles, 

The stations, entering the county from the east, are 
Plane Number Four, Monrovia, Ijamsville, Frederick 
Junction, Lime-Kiln, Adamstown, Washington June- 
tion (Point of Rocks), Lander (Catoctin Switch), 
Berlin, Knoxville, and Weyerton. 

The road was opened to Frederick, Dec. 1, 1831, 
a distance of sixty-one miles from Baltimore. The 
event was celebrated with appropriate ceremonies, the 
president, Philip E. Thomas, and directors partici- 
pating, accompanied by a large number of guests, 
among whom were Hon. George Howard, Governor 
of Maryland, Judge Baldwin of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, the mayor and the corporation of 
Baltimore (specially invited by the Board of Alder- 
men and Common Council of Frederick), Gen. Steuart, 
William Gwynn, Gen. Marriott, J. 8. Skinner, and a 
large number of others. Tive cars came from Balti- 
more, in which were passengers the president (Hon. 
Philip E. Thomas) and directors of the road, the 
mayor and both branches of the City Council, the 
Governor of the State (Hon. George Howard), and a 
number of the officers of the company, about seventy 
persons in all. he citizens of Frederick gave the 
entire party a grand reception and dinner at Talbott’s 
(now the City Hotel), The arrival of the cars was 
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announced by the firing of cannon, the ringing of bells, 

and other jubilating demonstrations. The car “ Fred- 
erick” was placed first in the- train. The Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad, at that time sixty miles in length, 
was the longest railroad in the world. The fare from 
Frederick to Baltimore was one dollar and eighty 
cents, or three cents per mile,—just five cents more 
than the present competing rate of one dollar and 
seventy-five cents. One train left there daily at nine 
Am. From the commencement of its running pas- 
sengers from the West by stage over the National 
turnpike, the great thoroughfare of that era, were 
brought only as far as this point. 

The Railroad Accident of 1877.—On June 12, 
1877, an excursion-party of over six hundred persons 
left Frederick City at 6.45 a.m. for Washington and 
Mount Vernon. In this party was represented nearly 

every family of Mrederick and many from the county. 
The train was composed of thirteen coaches, and was 
in charge of Capt. R. Cooper, with Frank Bond, an 
old employé, in charge of the passengers. ‘The train 
sped smoothly along, until suddenly, at about 7.45 
A.M., within half a mile of the junction of the main 
stem with the Metropolitan Branch Road, and without 
a word of warning or the sound of a whistle, there 
was a sudden jar followed by a crash, and the train 
was a wreck. It had collided with an east-hbound 
train. The passengers in the rear cars, which fortu- 
nately were not involved in the wreck, were seized 
with consternation. Some jumped out of the rear 
windows and from the platforms, but so sudden was 
the accident, and so soon the cessation of the jar, that 
comparatively few of them became panic-stricken. 
But the scene presented by the cars which had suf- 
fered was appalling in the extreme. ‘The coaches 
attached to the locomotive of the eastward-bound train 
were unoccupied. When the engines collided the con- 
cussion drove them back about a hundred yards from 
the wreck. The engines were both complete wrecks, 
and the two adjoining cars of the train. Coaches 
Nos. 56 and 67, containing about one hundred ex- 
cursionists, were completely telescoped. Some were 
erushed to death, and many maimed and injured. 
Vive were killed outright. Of these, one was 
Charles H. Keefer, the head of the firm of Keefer & 
Kuauff, of the Frederick Examiner. He was the 
son of the late Hiram Keefer, and was born in 1835. 
As an apprentice he entered the Hxaminer printing- 
office in 1849, and became a member of the firm of 
Schley, Haller & Co. in 1858. By a subsequent 
change in 1863 he became second member of the 
firm, then known as Schley, Keefer & Co. Again, 
in 1865, another business change made Mr. Keefer 
29 
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senior partner, under the name of Keefer, Smith & 
Co., while in 1875 the present firm of Keefer & 
Knauff was established. Mr. Keefer, at the time of 
his death, was a member of the Republican State 
Central Committee, president of the board of trustees 
of Montevue Hospital, corresponding secretary of the 
County Agricultural Society, one of the managers of the 
Poor Association, a director in the Franklin and Citi- 
zens’ Building Association, a member of the Standing 
Committee of the Junior Fire Company, and a member 
of the O. U. A. M. and I. 0. O. F. In 1859 he 


married a niece of the late Abram Kemp. He was a 


| member of the Reformed Church, in which he had 


been deacon, and treasurer of its Sunday-school. He 
was one of Frederick’s most popular and influential 
citizens, Another of the killed was Richard P. T. 
Dutrow, a prominent farmer, and formerly a member 
of the Legislature. He had not been on the train 
over five minutes, having joined the excursionists at 
Adamstown, He was born in Buckeystown District 
in 1828, and in 1868 was elected a delegate to the 
Legislature, and in 1875 chosen as a county com- 
missioner, He marriéd a daughter of Capt. William 
Lakin, of Jefferson District. The third was Howard 
Eugene Dixon, about twenty years of age, who lived 
in West All-Saints’ Street with his widowed mother. 
He was employed at MeMurray’s packing establish- 
ment, and was highly esteemed. The fourth, J. Dor- 
sey Walker, lived in New Market District, and was 
not quite twenty-one years old. He wasa young man 
of industrious habits and greatly respected. The fifth 
was Louis H. Schley, a son of Dr. Fairfax Schley, a 
most popular and promising young man, who had his 


| legs broken, crushed, and fearfully lacerated, and also 


received internal injuries, which resulted the same day 
in his death. On the same train with him were his 
father, mother, and his two sisters. He was born 
December, 1854, and in 1875 graduated with high 
honors at Franklin and Marshall College. On his 
graduation he delivered the “ Franklin and Marshall” 
oration, the highest honor of the institution. On his 
return from college his father retired from business, 


_ and transferred his drug-store to his two sons, Steiner 


and Lewis H. At the annual election for elders and 
deacons in the Reformed Church, on Easter Monday, 
1877, young Mr. Schley was chosen to the diaconate 


| by the congregation, an honor seldom conferred upon 


one so young in years. His remains were interred 
in Mount Olivet Cemetery June 13th, Rev. E. R. 
Esbach officiating. Among the injured were Col. 
Charles EB. Trail, Leonard C. Mullinix, leg broken; 
William Bartgis and Henry Brashears, each with a 
leg broken; Enoch Green, leg broken and serious 
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internal injuries; engineer George Buckley, arm 
badly hurt; the fireman of engine No, 410, head 
badly cut; a son of Col. George R. Dennis, arm 
broken; Luther Knoodle and Isaac Ely, internal 
injuries; John B. Thomas. John Dadishman, Peter 
Lugenbeel, L. Clinton Moberly, William Nash Young, 
William Harrison, Adam Notnagle, H. N. Etchison, 
G. Fenton Snouffer, and his son William Snouffer, all 
badly cut or bruised. The extent of the calamity 
being unknown when the first news reached the city, 
the entire population of Frederick were overwhelmed 
with grief. The telegraph-office was besieged by the 
anxious friends of the excursionists, and as the news 
began to arrive of the deaths of some and the injuries 


that had befallen others, it was at first feared that the 
entire train had been destroyed and the whole party 
more or less injured. The day will long be remem- 


bered in Frederick as one of the darkest in its history. 

Agricultural Societies—About 1821 there was 
a marked awakening among the agricultural popula- 
tion of Frederick County as to the necessity of adopt- 
ing improved methods of husbandry and of infusing 
new life and energy into their work, if they would 
maintain their standard as the most prosperous and 
enterprising community in the State. One of the 
first steps in this direction was recognized at once to 
be the combination of their individual energies, in 
order that they might advance in order and harmony 
and reap the benefit of the experience and advice of 
all. Accordingly, on the 7th of November, 1821, the 
Frederick County Agricultural Society was organized. 
The officers elected were: ; 


President, William I. Williams; Vice-Presidents, Distriot 1, 
Col. Henry Kemp; 2, Col. John McPherson; 3, Johu 
Thomas; 4, James Johnson; 5, Col. G@. M. Bichelberger; 
6, William P. Farquhar; 7, Jesse Slingluff; 8, Joshua 
Delaplaine; 9, William Marsel; Secretary, Henry Willis; 
Treasurer, Thomas Shaw, 

Its first exhibition, then called “ cattle-show and 
fair,” was held on May 23 and 24, 1822, at George 
Creager’s tavern, Mouocacy Bridge, two miles east of 
Frederick City, and was the first ever held in the 
county, and the second in the State. At this fair 
liberal premiums in money were paid to the suecess- 
ful competitors of fine stock. 

The next venture was the “ Farmers’ Club,” or- | 
ganized Noy. 22, 1849. Its officers were: 


“—; 


President, Gideon Bants; Treasurer, Ezra Houck ; Recording 
Secretary, 8. H. O'Neal; Corresponding Secretary, E. B. 
Baltzell; Vice- Presidents, one from each election district, as 
follows: Frederick, Richard Potts; Middletown, Peter 
Schlosser; New Market, Harry Dorsey; Liberty, S. D. 
Warfield; Woodsborough, Chester Coleman; Creagers- 
town, William Todd; Emmittsburg, Peter Grable; Peters- | 


ville, Henry Dunlap; Buckeystown, J. L. Davis; Jefferson, 
William Lynch; Urbana, John Montgomery; Catoctin, 
George Blessing; Hauver’s, J. Harbaugh; Managers, Ed- 
ward Buekey, Christian Steiner, T. H. O'Neal, Valentine 
Adams, J. Browers. 


On March 5, 1850, William Baer delivered an 
address before the club on “ The different combina- 
tions of the soil, effects, mode of treatment, ete.” 
No exhibition seems to have been held by it, though 
it held many meetings for discussion, at one of which 
a committee was appointed on manure and inspection, 
consisting of Wm. Baer, Samuel O. Tyler, and Ches- 
ter Coleman, who made thereon a very interesting and 
exhaustive report. 

On Jan, 12, 1853, in obedience to a call of many 
farmers, there was organized “ The Agricultural Club 
of Frederick County,” which was to hold annual ex- 
hibitions, and monthly meetings for instruction, dis-. 
It adopted the constitution and by-laws 
Its officers 


cussion, etc, 
of its predecessor, the “* Farmers’ Club.” 
were ; 


President, Lewis Kemp; Vice-Presidents, William Richardson, 
Gideon Bantz, H. W. Dorsey, D, W. Naill, R. Y. Stokes, 
David Thomas, John C. Lane, Noah Phillips, Joseph 
Eichetberger, George P. Fox, Michael Sluss, Henry Dun- 
lap, William Lynch, George Blessing, David Schindler; 
Secretary, 5. H, 0'Neal; Corresponding Secretary, Charles 
BE. Trail; Treasurer, Christian Steiner; Managers, Valen- 
tine Adams, RK. J. Lamar, B. A, Cunningham, William A. 
Albaugh, Cornelius Staley. 


Its first exhibition was held Qct. 12, 13, and 14, 
1853, on the “ Barracks” grounds, the east wing of 
the Barracks being fitted up for domestic fabrications, 
machinery, ete. The officers in different years were 
as follows: 


1854.—President, Lewis Kemp; Vice-Presidents, William Rich- 
ardson, Gideon Bantz, H. W. Dorsey, Gen. Anthony Kim- 
mel, R. Y. Stokes, Griffin Taylor, John 8. Moiter, John 
Norris, Dr. William 8S. MePherson, George P, Fox, John 
Grable, William Lynch, David Schindler, George Blessing, 
William ©, Landers; Secretary, 8. H. O’Neil; Managers, 
Frederick District, Cornelius Staley, W. F. Johnson, Ross 
Johnson, Johu F. Clingan, Lewis G. Kemp, Jobn MePher- 
Fon, of Wm., John Bender, Valentine Albaugh, John H. 
Bruner, Abraham Kemp, Worthington Johnson; Mount 
Pleasant District, R. J. Lamar, Joseph Rontzabn, William 
5. Miller; Buckeystown, Michael Keefer, Dr. G. Gibson, J. 
M. Buckey, A. J. Snouffer; Woodsborough, William A. 
Albangh; Petersville, Outerbridge Horsey; Urbana, R. 
G@. McPherson; Jefferson, J. Q. A. Kemp, J. W. Charl- 
ton, G. P. Ramsburg; Middletown, Samuel Bowles; New 
Market, Dr. N. V. Shipley; Liberty, John Phillips, 6. W. 
Dutrow; Creagerstown, Michael Zimmerman; Emmitts- 
burg, Matthew Moran; Hauver's, David Wolt; Catoctin, 
Samuel Wolf; Jackson, David Kailor, John C, Lane. On 
June 3, 1854, “The Agricultural Club” was incorporated 
into “The Agricultural Society of Frederick County,” 
which name it bas borne under that act of incorporation to 
the present day, 
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1855.—Preeident, Outerbridge Horsey ; Secretary, 8. H. O'Neal; 
Managers, J. M. Buckey, RK. @. McPherson, William Rich- 
ardson, H. Duvall, J. Q, A. Kemp, Samuel Abalt, EB. L. 
Delashmutt, L. G. Cockey, John McPherson, L. G@. Kemp, 
J, B. Thomas, Roderick Dorsey, W. T. Preston, RK, J. 
Snonffer, Charles Gross, James Finney, Cornelius Staley. 

1856.—President, 0. Dorsey ; Secretary and Treasurer, 8. H. | 
O'Neal. 

1857 and 1558,—President, Valentine Adams; Secretary and 
Treasurer, Christian Thomas. 

1859.—President, Cornelius Staley; Secretary and Treasurer, 
Christian Thomas. 

1860,—President, Cornelius Staley; Secretary and Treasurer, 
Edward Shriver. 

1861,—President, Edward Buckey; Vice-President, Lewis M. 
Thomas; Secretary, William Mahony; Treasurer, Edward 
Shriver. Tho war stopped all exhibitions, and from the 
fair held in 1560, the last one on the Barracks grounds, no 
exhibitions were again held until 1868. The officers elected 
for the year 1861 held over for six years, during which 
period no election took place. 

1867,—President, C. Keefer Thomas; Vice-President, Jobn | 
Loats; Recording Secretary, William Mahony; Corre- 
sponding Secretary, James MceSheery, Jr.; Treasurer, 
Edward Shriver. In September of this year the society 
purchased for $4500 about thirty acres of land of Gen, Ed- 
ward Shriver, and subsequently a small addition of Mr. 
Falconer, making its total area some thirty-three acres, on 


which it erected commudious and substantial buildings. 

1868.—President, C, Keefer Thomas; Secretary, H. C. Koehler; 
Treasurer, Calvin Page. This year the first fair held since 
1860 was held on the new grounds. 

1869.—President, C. Keefer Thomas; Vice-President, John 
Loats ; Sectetary, H. C. Koehler; Treasurer, Calvin Page. 

1870,—President. Dr. Fairfux Schley; Secretary, H. C. Koeh- 
ler; Corresponding Secretary, Charles H. Keefer; Trens- 
urer, Calvin Page. . 

1871,—President, John Loats; Vice-President, Dr. IF. Schley; 
Secretary, H.C. Koehler; Corresponding Secretary, Charles 
Hi. Keefer; Treasurer, Calvin Page. 

1872 and 1873,—President, Dr. Fairfax Schley; Vice-Presi- 


dent, B. J. Snouffer; Secretary, H. ©. Koehler; Corre- 
sponding Secretary, Charles H. Keefer; Treasurer, Calvin 
Page. 

1874.—President, B. J, Snouffer; Vice-President, William H, 
Paleoner; Secretary, H. C. Koehler; Corresponding Sec- 
retary, Charles H. Keefer; Treasurer, Calvin Page. 

1875.—Same officers except Otis Johnson, secretary. 

1876 and 1877.—President, William H. Falconer; Vice-Presi- 
dent, James I. Gambrill ; Secretary, George Morgan ; Cor- 
responding Secretary, Charles H. Keefer; Treasurer, Calvin 
Page. 

1878 and 1870.—President, James H. Gambrill; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Dr. Fairfax Schley; Secretary, W. Nash Young; 
Corresponding Sceeretary, J. William Baughman; Treas- 


urer, Calvin Page. 

1880.—President, Dr. Fairfax Schley ; Vice-President, Eugene 
L, Derr; Treasurer, Calvin Page; Secretary, Frederick A. 
Markey ; Corresponding Secretary, J. William Baughman ; 
Board of Managers, Dr. Fairfax Schley, Eugene L. Derr, 
Calvin Page, James A. Gombrill, Cornelius Staley, C. | 
Keefer Thomas, Daniel J. Snook, John T. Sinn, George 
William Smith, A. 1, Snouffer, William H. Falconer; Chief | 
Marshal, John T. Best; Assistant Vice-Presidents, Ist 
District, Christian Thomas; 2d, Theodore Schultz; 3d, J. 
D, Koogle; 4th, Jobn W. Staup; 5th, Rey. John McCloskey ; 


6th, D. W. Blickenstaff; 7th, John T. Worthington; 8th, 
George C. Gaither; 9th, Charles L. Anders; 10th, Lewis 
Crawford; 11th, George F. B. Crambaugh; 12th, Henry 
T. Deaver; 13th, Edward A. Shriner; 14th, Ezra M. 
Thomas; 15th, John B. Kunkel; 16th, Daniel V. Harp; 
17th, Maurice T. Starr; 18th, William R. Dorsey; 19th, 
Thornton W, Poole; 20th, George W. Miller; Committee 
on Reception of Invited Guests, Dr. Fairfax Schley, Hon. 
Jobn A, Lynch, John H, Williams, Charles EB. Trail, J. 
Alfred Ritter, Hon. John Ritchie, George Markell, Outer- 
bridge Horsey, Philip B. Kunkel, A. J. Delashmutt, 
Z. J. Gittinger, Hon. Lewis H. Steiner, James MeSherry, 
Frederick J, Nelson, D, C. Winebrener, T. T. Hershperger, 
Gen. E. Shriver, Capt. B. F. Brown, Col. John B. Thomas, 
Col. George R. Dennis; Committee on Ground, Calvin 
Page, James H. Gambrill, E. L. Derr, John T. Sinn, Wil- 
liam H. Falconer. 


For many years the Frederick County fair, ac- 
knowledged to be the best in Maryland, and probably 
not surpassed by any in the country, has been visited 
by the Presidents of the United States, aceompa- 
nied by other distinguished dignitaries, civil and 
military. The exhibition of 1880 was universally 
fine. Among those present were President Hayes and 
part of his cabinet. The unsightly booths which for- 
merly disfigured the grounds and incommoded prog- 
ress, gave way in that year to a more convenient 
and systematic arrangement. Additional stalls were 
erected for the accommodation of stock, and an ex- 
perienced veterinary surgeon was in attendance, who 
inspected the entries and prevented the introduction 


\ of infectious diseases. The half-mile race-track is 


one of the finest in the Union, and the grand stand 
is a large, commodious structure. The exhibition of 
1880 surpassed in attraction and interest any of its 
predecessors, and proved a fruitful source of pride and 
pleasure to the citizens of the county. The society is 
entirely exempt from debt, and has a surplus sufficient 
for all emergencies and to meet the requirements and 
improvements which the experience of the past has 
suggested. The annual address was delivered by 
Hon. Daniel W. Voorhees, United States senator 
from Indiana, and on the same day occurred the grand 
bicycle tournament. A military parade and review 
followed on the next day (Thursday). The fair was 
held on October 12, 13, 14, and 15th. The various 
committees were as follows : 


In the Cattle department—For short-horns, the assistant mar- 
shal was Daniel Padgett; Judges, Jacob Walker, Ezra M. 
Thomas, Dr. Charles Goldsborough. Por Devons, Marshal, 
Cc. T. F. Howard; Judges, John L. Nicodemus, Samuel H, 
Brown, George C. Gaither. For Alderneys, Marshal, George 
Bruner; Judges, D. C. Kemp, Christian Thomas, George W. 
Padgett, For Herefords, Marshal, Charles Hargate; Judges, 
Wm. §. Miller, Francis 'T. Lakin, L. C, Cookerley. For Hol- 
steins, Marshal, Worthington Glaze; Judges, Reuben @. D. 
Rice, John Diller, Samuel Miller. Fat Cattle, Marshal, R. 
Claude Dutrow; Judges, Wm. Kolb, Frederick Heniline, Geo. 
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H. River. In the Hog department—For Chesters, the assistant 
marshal was Granville Thomas; Judges, W. H. Blintlinger, 
Charles T. Brosius, Richard W. Simpson, For Berkshires, 
Marshal, John Cronise; Judges, Simon Cronise, eo. W. Roa- 
erick, Christian Eyler. For Poland Chinas, Marshal, Wm. A. 
Kolb; Judges, J. Alf. Flewing, Jobn Ditfendal, B. J. Lamar, 
For mixed grades, Marshal, Rodger Neighbours; Judges, Bur- 
gess Hammond, Win, W. Walker, Thomas C. Resler. Sheep 
departnent—For Cotswolds, the marshal was Shafer Hargett ; 
Judges, Wm. Downey, Jobn Fulton, Samuel Ahalt. For Lin- 


colnshire, Marshal, George Hoke; Judges, David Derr, John | 
For Southdowns, Marshal, Glen | 


0. Holtz, Robert BH. Delander. 
Worthington; Judges, J. L. Rontzabn, 0. P, Harding, Thos. 
Oxle, For fine wool, Marshal, George M. Warman; Judges, 
Wu. Feaga, W. Harry Best, Lewis H, Staley. For mixed 
wool, Marshal, James Cutsail; Judges. James 0, Steiner, A. 
Cromwell, John B. Brenneman. Horse department—Vor 
blooded horses, Marshal, @. A. Snouffer, Jr.; Judges, J. N. 
Chiswell, Dr. Wm. 8. MePherzon, Dr. Wm. E. McKinney. For 
guick-draugbt, saddle, and earriage-horses, Marshal, Wm. Rod- 
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John A. Steiner; Judges, Col. Charles B. Trail, A. L, Ewer, 


C. C, Smith, Dr. L, H. Steiner, Col. L. V. Baughman, Gen, 
Edward Shriver. Musical inso‘wnente—Marshal, Lewis Rice; 
Judges, Prof. Geo, E. Smith, Prof. John Englebrecht, Miss 
Aunie Campbell, The judges for the trials of speed were, 
first day, for $150 and $100 purses, Thomas M,. Wolfe, H. T, 
Deayer, Geo, W. Cramer; second day, for $100 and $300 purses, 
Lewis 5. Clingan, Capt. B. F. Brown, Raymond ©. Reich; third 


| day, for $200 and $500 purses, Louis McMurray, E. Y. Golds- 


erick ; Judges, Thos. R. Jarboe,S.G.Cockey, H. W. D. Waters. 


For quick-draught colts, Marshal, Wellington Hammond ; 


Judges, G. W. Miller, D. C, Winebrenner, W. 0. Denegre. | 


Heayy-draught horses, Marshal, G. Fenton Snouffer, Clarence 
Hilliery, Daniel Mainhart, Tor heavy-draught colts, Marshal, 
N. J. Worthington; Judges, G. FP. B. Crumbaugb, Ed. Nichols, 
John T. Worthington, Porltry department—Marsbal, D, Frank 
Clingan; Judges, G. B, Hammond, Dr. John Goldsborough, 
Henry E. Smith, Farm and garden productions—Marshal, 
Isaac Reioh ; Judges, Joseph Cronise, Elias Zimmerman, Lewis 
Bruner; Class 22 of same, Marshal, Wm. 5. Bants; Judges, A, 
H. Hargate, Jesse Bailer, George W. Buckey. 
department—Marebal, Wu, 5, Bantz; Judges, Chas. W. Ress, 
J. G. Miller, J, P. Rodgers, H. C. Henshaw, Geo. Markell, Ar- 
thur Potts. Flower department—Marsbal, W.8. Bantz ; Judges, 
Mrs. D. J. Snook, Mrs, A. L. Edder, Mra. D. C. Winebrenner, 
Mrs. Lewis Bantz, Mra. F. B. Carlin, Mrs. Dr. Maynard, Mrs. 
Dennis Scholl, Mrs. Dr. R. B. Tyler, Mrs. B. F. Brown, Miss 
M. C. Kunkel, Miss Ella Houck, Miss Rosa Pearhake, Miss 
Lizzie Mainhart, Miss A. Dennis, Miss Catherine Markell, Mrs. 
Ella Robrback. 
partment—Marshal, Cyrus Pout; Judges, McC, Young, Sammel 
Hoke, James Forney; Class 26 of same, Marshal, Nelson 
Diehl; Judges, Lewis M. Thomas, Joseph Glaze, Frank Snook. 
Carriage department—Marshal, Wm. McGill; Judges, Edward 
Linn, J. 0. Myers, Charles E. Mealey. 
department— Marshal, Charles Cronise; Judges, J. H. Hood, 
Jonathan Biser, Pottinger Dorsey. Department of bacon, hame, 
wines, dairy, ete-—Marshal, Charles H, Baughman ; Judges, the 
Executive Committee, Honsehold depariment—Assistunt Mar- 
shal, Maj. B. H. Schley ; Judges, Mrs. Dr. F. Schley, Mrs, W. 
H. Falconer, Mrs, J. H, Gambrill, Mrs. Geo, Wm. Smith, Mrs, 
Cornelius Staley, Mrs. Jno, I. Worthington, Mrs. C, K. Thomas, 
Mrs, L. 8. Clingan, Mrs. Elien Williams, Mrs. Joseph Cronise, 
Mrs. Samuel H. Brown, Mrs. George RK. Dennis, Mrs. F. A. 
Murkey, Mrs. Ellen Snouffer, Mrs. D. J. Snook, Mra, Dr. 
Bowlus, Miss Lizzie Houck, Miss C. Baughman, Miss Kate 
‘Thomas, Miss Ella Shriver, Miss §. Gaither, Needle-2ork— 


Pomological 


Machinery and agricultural implement de- 


Harness and leather 


Marshal, Gen. John A. Steiner; Judges, Mrs. E. L, Derr, | 


Miss A. T, Snouffer, Mrs, John T. Sinn, Mrs. W. 0, Denegre, 
Mrs. J. PF. McMullen, Mra. Jobn A. Lyneh, Mrs. W. H. Miller, 
Mes, T. T. Horsperger, Mrs. W. N. Young, Mrs. P, B. Kunkel, 
Mrs. Arthur Potts, Mrs. Henry Williams, Mrs. P. B. MeClarg, 
Mrz, Geo. T, Kohlenberg, Mrs. Dr, J, W. Downey, Mrs. P. H. 
Griffith, Mrs. Thos. Harwood, Mra. A. ¥Y. Anderson, Mra, Dr, 
J.N,. Wood, Miss F, Maynard. Oil-paintinge—Marshal, Gen. 


borongh, G. J. Doll; fourth day, for $100 and $150 purses, 
James A. Doll, Dr. H. H. Hopkins, Lawrence Bantz, 


The financial exhibit of the society for the year 
ending Dec. 31, 1880, showed the following: 


Receipts. 


Balance on hand Dee, 31, 187Y........---+40 auxueasdess' “fs 

Net proceeds bonds and loans.... 

Membership fees annual meeting 
“ 


“ and other resources by secretary..... 1445.85 
Financial Committee during fair + 1922.78 
Railroad conpons,,..,..---.--++ 1+ 610.00 
County appropriation... 100.00 
Hlon, George Merryman Ad 
Water-rents up to Oot, 1, 1850...... Sereereeren 224.00 
W. T. Preston’s note in Probate Court., §42,52 
Collections to be made,.....1......--0ee cee 250.00 
Interest: on water bonds to July 1, 1880............. P00 87.50 
TOUS. cocsscnsns apescre rhadsanenehenscetgupsnteses coves $9403.30 
Disbursements. 
Premiums for 1879 and 1880,. . $2888.00 
Employés during fair...... 553.18 
Printing, telegrams, and postage. 714.11 
New buildings and repairs...... canoes 4079.41 
Discount on $2500 note (renewal), 38.75 
Mneic and incidental expenses.. 533.08 
W. T. Preston’s note,.....-++4-+- 242.58 
Collections yet to be made 250.00 
Cash balance on Hand......csssescereccnseerstosresereecessee 156,29 
DOA ats) seen cen fat tedseeees asia fia wassh cu dduakhneseayeets $9403.30 


The fair-grounds are eligibly and beautifully located 
some three-eighths of a mile east of Vrederick City, 
and comprise in utility and beauty everything necessary 
to promote the accommodation and pleasure of visitors. 

To the active agency and energetic labors of Dr. 
Fairfax Schley, more than to any other person, 
is due the great success of the Frederick County 
Agricultural Society in the last few years. With his 
administration began a new era in the history of the 
society, In the midst of all his business engagements 
he has devoted much time and given great attention 
to its affairs, until now it is one of the most suecessful 
agricultural societies in the country. 

Although retired from active medical practice since 
the year 1855, Fairfax Schley, of Frederick City, is 
still best known as Dr. Schley. His great-great-grand- 
father, Thomas Schley, came from the Palatinate, in 
Germany, about 1740, and in 1745 erected the first 
house upon the site of what is now Frederick City. 
One of his sons, Jacob Schley, was a captain in the 
Revolution, One of Thomas Schley’s grandsons was 
William Schley, member of Congress and Governor 


* 
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of Georgia, in which Schley County was named for | 


him. John, his brother, oceupied the Supreme Bench 
in Georgia, while another brother rose likewise to 
eminent judicial honor. Henry Schley, father to 
Fairfax Schley, was born in Frederick City in 1793, 
and died therein 1871. In early life he was engaged 
in business in Baltimore with his uncles, Henry 
Schroeder and Jacob Schley. In 1814 he entered 
the Federal service as adjutant of a Maryland regi- 
ment (of which Col. Cramer was commander), and 


participated in the battles of Bladensburg and North | 


Point. Upon the termination of the campaign he 
made his home in Frederick City, and during many 
subsequent years occupied various places of im- 
portant public trust, notably as clerk of Frederick 
County and cashier of the Frederick County Bank. 
He married Sarah Maria, daughter of Dr. Edward 
Worrell, of Kent County, Md., where the Worrells have 


ranked for full a century among the most prominent 


of families. Mrs. Schley died in 1869. Three sons 
survive,—Col. John Edward Schley, of West Vir- 
ginia, Charles Schley, of Milwaukee (who married one 
of Bradley T. Johnson’s sisters), and Dr. Schley, of 
Frederick. Dr. Schley was born in Frederick City, 
Oct. 11, 1825, and in Frederick has always had his 
home. He attended school at Frederick College, and 
completed a full classical course. Upon the founda- 


tion thus obtained he so improved and expanded his 


knowedge, that for years, and to this time, he has 
stood as a recognized authority in the field of classics. 

He studied medicine under Dr. William Tyler, of 
Frederick, afterwards attended the University of Penn- 
sylvania, and in 1847 graduated at the University of 
Maryland. Trederick City was the field of his first 
practice, and, indeed, his last, for after pursuing his 
professional labors until 1855 his health gave way 
and he was reluctantly compelled to desist. His 
active temperament was not, however, disposed to let 
him rest, and concluding that, as business he must 
have, he would follow that most in sympathy with 
his profession; he therefore embarked in the drug 
trade, and for twenty years, or until 1876, gave it 
his close attention, and gained therefrom bountiful 
results. In 1876 he retired from the business in 
favor of his two sons, Steiner and Lewis H. The 
latter, a youth of brilliant promise, a graduate of 
Franklin and Marshall College, and a finished scholar, 
lost his life in a railway collision at Point of Rocks 
in July, 1877. Dr. Schley was married in 1847 to 
Ann R., daughter of Christian Steiner, of Frederick. 
Of their four children two daughters and one son 
survive. Although of decided political opinions and 


keenly alive to the movement of public affairs, he is, | 


and ever has been, opposed to participation in the pur- 
suit of oflice or the active direction of party politics, 
despite the fuet that he has often been urged to stand 
in nomination. The satisfaction he finds in life is 
largely made up of the results that flow from thc 
exercise of his philanthropy and charity. He is 
connected in many ways with public charities, stands 
amoug the foremost as a practical worker in that field, 
and beyond that devotes much of his time and sub- 
stance in a private way to the noble work of assisting 
the worthy poor. Besides being president of the 
Frederick County Agricultural Society, he is a di- 
rector in the Central National Bank, a trustee of Fred- 
erick College, and chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the Deaf and Damb Institution, in which 
last named he has always felt a deep and abiding 
interest,—an interest that has been manifested by 
earnest and zealous labors in behalf of the progress 
and prosperity of the institution, and the placing 
thereof upon a model which should stand as an ob- 
ject of approval and admiration abroad as well as at 
home. 


CHAPTER XXITI. 
DISTINGUISHED MEN OF FREDERICK COUNTY. 


Freperick County has furnished much more 
than its quota of men of exceptional capacity in 
various walks of life. In addition to the great law- 
yers whose careers haye already been described, some 
of the most distinguished statesmen and soldiers of 
the Revolution and of later periods have either been 
born in Frederick or have made that county their 
home. Of these none has been more conspicuous 
than John Hanson, president of the Continental Con- 
gress in the fall of 1781. John Hanson was the son 
of Samuel and Elizabeth Hanson, and was a member 
of one of the oldest and most influential families in 
Maryland. He was born in Charles County, Md., in 
1715, and represented his native county in the House 
of Delegates at every session, with few exceptions, 
from 1757 to 1773, when he removed to Frederick 
County, which he likewise represented in the same 
body until his election to the Continental Congress in 
1781. - He took an active and leading part in the pre- 
liminary agitation against the arbitrary legislation of 
the British Parliament, and in June, 1769, he signed, 
with others, the non-importation agreement of Mary- 
land. In June, 1774, he was elected chairman of a 
meeting in Frederick County which adopted resolu- 
tions to stop all exports to and imports from Great 
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Britain and the West Indies until the blockade of the 
port of Boston should be raised by the British gov- 
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Isaac Shelby. The life and character of Isaa¢ 
Shelby is well worthy of the attention of every Ameri- 


ernment. Upon the formation of the Committee of | ©”, and Maryland may enjoy great pride in having 


Observation for 
County, in September, 1775, 
he was elected chairman, and 
retained that position until 
the Constitution of 1776 was 
carried into effect. He also 
filled positions on various im- 
portant committees, among 
_ them the Provineial Com- 
mittee for Licensing Suits, 
the Provincial Committee 
of Correspondence, and the 
Committee for the building 
of a military jail, or barracks, at Frederick, where a 
large number of prisoners of war were confined. Dur- 
ing his chairmanship of the Committee of Observation 
the formidable Tory conspiracy of Lord Dunmore 
and White Kyes, an Indian chief, was discovered 
and frustrated, In 1775 he was commissioned treas- 
urer of the county, and was appointed by the Con- 
vention of Maryland to establish a gun-lock factory 
at Frederick. With James Lloyd Chamberlaine, 
Benjamin Ramsey, and Thomas Contee, he was ap- 
pointed member of a commission by the Convention 
of Maryland, Oct. 9, 1776, to appoint officers and to 
encourage the re-enlistment of Maryland militia and 
regular troops whose terms of service in the Conti- 
nental army were about expiring. Mr. Hanson was 
elected to the Continental Congress, and presented 
his credentials Feb, 22, 1781. He was elected presi- 
dent on the 5th of November following, which posi- 
_ tion he filled for one year, with such fidelity as to re. 
ceive the formal thanks of Congress. Under instruc- 
tions from the Legislature of Maryland, John Hanson 
and Daniel Carroll signed the Articles of Coufedera- 
tion on the part of their State, March 1, 1781. Mr. 
Hanson was not only a man of conspicuous ability, 
but possessed great firmness and energy of character, 
and probably contributed more than any other indi- 
vidual to vivify and strengthen the Revolutionary 
cause in Western Maryland. He married Miss Jane 
Contee, and had a number of children, among them 
Alexander Contee Hanson, afterwards chancellor; an- 
other son, Samuel Hanson, was surgeon of Washing- 
ton’s Life-Guards; and still another, Peter Contee 
Hanson, was a lieutenant in the First Battalion Mary- 


JOHN HANSON. 


land Infantry, and was mortally wounded at Fort | 


Washington in 1776. John Hanson died Nov. 22, 
1783, at Oxen Hill, Prince George’s Co., while visit- 
ing his nephew, Thomas Hanson. 


Frederick | 


given birth to a man so remarkable. The record of 
his father, Gen, Evan Shelby, is that of a man dis- 
tinguished for indomitable courage, iron constitution, 
and clear intellect. A Welshman by birth, Gen. 
Evan Shelby came to this country a mere lad, who 
settled near Hagerstown, then in Frederick, but now 
Washington County, Md. In 1758 he distinguished 
himself as a captain of rangers under Gen. Forbes, 
leading the advance upon Fort Du Quesne. In 1772 
he removed to the West, and in 1774 commanded a 
company, under Lewis and Dunmore, in an expedition 
against the Indians on the Scioto River. In 1779 he 
led a strong force against the Chicamauga Indians on 
the Tennessee River, and for his services and gal- 
lantry was appointed a brigadier-general by the State 
of Virginia, the first officer of that grade appointed 
in the West. 

Such was the father of Isaac Shelby. He was 
born near Hagerstown, now Washington County, but 
then in Frederick County, Md., Dee. 11, 1750, and 


_ blessed with a firm and herculean frame, inured to the. 


use of arms, capable of sustaining great fatigue, he 


| was peculiarly fitted for the scenes in which he was 


destined to become so prominent an actor. In the 
great battle of Kanawha, Oct. 10, 1774, on the Ohio. 
River, he had his first experience of fighting as a 
lieutenant in a company commanded by his father. 
The action, one of the most severe and sanguinary 
conflicts of the Indian wars, was fought with varying 
success from sunrise to sunset; night closed the con- 
flict ; in the darkness Cornstalk, who commanded the 
Tudians, abandoned the ground. He was employed as 
a surveyor under Judge Henderson's company in 
Kentucky, amid the dangers, privations, and difficul- 
ties that beset the “ dark and bloody ground,” under 
which his health gave way, and he returned home. 
In 1777, Governor Patrick Henry, of Virginia, 
appointed him commissary of supplies for a large 
body of troops guarding the frontier, and the commis- 
sioners who were appointed to treat with the Chero- 
kees, at Long Island, on the Holston River. In 1778 
he represented Washington County in the Virginia 
House of Delegates, and was appointed by Governor 
Thomas Jefferson a major in the escort of guards to 
the commissioners for extending the boundary line 
between Virginia and North Carolina; by this line as 
established his residence was found to be in North 
Carolina, and he was appointed by Governor Richard 
Caswell, of North Carolina, colonel of Sullivan County. 
The fall of Charleston in 1780 recalled him from his 
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surveying and locating of lands in Kentucky, and he 
enlisted for the war, determining never to leave the 
service till the liberty and independence of the coun- 
try were established. On his arrival in Sullivan 
County, N. C., he found a requisition from Gen. 
Charles McDowell to furnish all the aid in his power 
to check the enemy, who, having overrun Georgia 
and South Carolina, had entered North Carolina. In 
a few days he enlisted three hundred mounted men 
from the militia, and crossed the Allegany Moun- 
tains, and reported to Gen. McDowell, near Cherokee 
Ford, oo Broad River, and was detached with Cols. 
Sevier and Clarke to surprise and capture a fort held 
by Capt. Patrick Moore, a Tory, on the waters of 


Pacolet, which was accomplished without loss of time | 


or men. The enemy surrendered as prisoners of war. 
Maj. Ferguson, of the British army, had been de- 
tached by Gen. Cornwallis with a strong force to over- 
come the western part of North Carolina and win 
them to the support of the crown. The vigilance 


and activity of Shelby frustrated every attempted | 


surprise, and on the Ist of August, 1780, at Cedar 
Spring, the advance of the British force came up and 
attacked Shelby on ground selected by that adventu- 
rous spirit. A sharp conflict ensued, which lasted 
half an hour, when the whole force of Ferguson ad- 
yanced. Shelby fell back, carrying with him fifty 
prisoners, including two British officers, who were se- 
cured notwithstanding the vigorous pursuit of Iergu- 
son, At Musgrove’s Mills, and at the Cowpens and 
Ninety-Six, Shelby rendered such valuable services 
that the Legislature of North Carolina voted him 
their thanks, accompanied with a splendid sword. In 
1781, Shelby served under Marion, and captured a 
British force of one hundred and fifty men at Fair- 
Jawn, near Monk’s Corner. He obtained leave of 
absence to attend the Legislature, of which he was a 
member, and in 1782, while a member, was appointed 
4a commissioner to settle the pre-emption claims upon 
the Cumberland, and lay off the lands allotted to the 
officers and soldiérs south of where Nashville stands. 
Having performed this service, he returned to Boons- 
boro’, Ky., and married Susanna Hart. After peace 
was established he settled upon his farm, which was the 
first pre-emption and settlement granted in Kentucky. 
He was a member of the Convention in Kentucky to 
obtain a separation of that State from Virginia, and 
was a member of the Convention, in April, 1792, 
that formed the constitution of that State, and was 
elected the first Governor of Kentucky. He was 
again elected Governor in 1812-16, and with spirit 
not calmed by the frost of age, at the request of the 


Legislature, though sixty-three years of age, he | 


| headed in person four thousand troops, and marched 
uoder Gen. Harrison in 1813 to Canada, and for 
his gallantry at the battle of the Thames Congress 
honored him with a gold medal. In 1817 he was 
called to the War Department by President Monroe, 
but he declined the honor on account of advanced 
age. In 1818, with Gen. Jackson, he was appointed 
to treat with the Chickasaw Indians for the cession of 
their lands west of the Tennessee River. This was 
his last public act. In February, 1820, he was at- 
tacked by a paralytic affection, and expired in Lincoln 
County, Ky., on the 18th of July, 1826, from a stroke 
of apoplexy, in the seventy-sixth year of his age. In 
honor of him nine counties in the States of Alabama, 
Texas, Tennessee, Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, Lilinois, 
Towa, Missouri, as well as several towns and one col- 
lege now perpetuate his name. Ilis son, Gen. James, 
was born in 1784. and died September, 1848. He 
was a major in the campaign of 1813. 

Thomas Sim Lee, second Governor of Maryland, 
was born in 1743, and lived in what is now the Peters- 
ville District of Frederick County for a number of 
years. He was a descendant of Philip Lee, who came 
to the province from Virginia in the latter part of the 
seventeenth century and became a member of the 
Council of the Lord Proprietary. Thomas Sim Lee 
, was an ardent supporter of the Revolutionary cause, 
und soon became conspicuous for his zeal and energy in 
its behalf. In 1779, Governor Thomas Johnson was 
no longer eligible, having served three successive years, 
and the Legislature proceeded to elect his successor. 
Two candidates were named, Col. Edward Lloyd, of 
Talbot, and Thomas Sim Lee, of Frederick. On the 
8th of November, 1779, the election took place, and 
Mr. Lee was chosen Governor. In December the 
Governor issued a proclamation urging the local au- 
thorities of the different counties to press forward as 
speedily as possible the collection of supplies for Wash- 
ington’s suffering troops. His wife, Mrs. Mary Lee, 
was also untiring in her efforts in behalf of the cause. 
In a letter addressed to her, bearing the date of Oct. 
11, 1780, Washington acknowledges in grateful terms 
“the patriotic exertions of the ladies of Maryland in 
behalf of the army.” In the fall of 1780, Gen. 
Greene visited Annapolis and conferred with Governor 
Lee as to the practicability of raising additional troops 
in Maryland, and the Governor went vigorously to 
work, assisted by Gen. Gist, and succeeded in recruit- 
ing valuable reinforcements for the Southern army. 
In the same year the British army, under Gen. Leslie 
devastated the shores of the Chesapeake, and Governor 
Lee addressed an urgent petition to Congress for as- 
sistance. Congress was so straitened at this time, 
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however, that it was unable to give any aid, and the 
people of Maryland were thrown upon their own 
resources. Under the intrepid lead of the Governor 
and kindred spirits, the Legislature passed an act 
appropriating money for the equipment of a fleet of 
barges, ete., for the defense of the bay. A troup of 
horse to defend the coast of Worcester and Somerset 
was also organized. The depredations of the British 
in the Chesapeake were part of a general scheme for a 
Tory rising in the disaffected districts, the invasion of 
Virginia and Maryland, and the release of the British 
prisoners at Frederick, Sharpsburg, Fort Frederick, 
Leesburg, Strasburg, and Winchester. The plot was 
discovered, however, and three of the Tory ringleaders 
in Western Maryland were apprehended. Leslie was 
replaced by the traitor Arnold, who again ravaged the 
shores of the Chesapeake, plundering in particular 
the plantations of Hon. Edward Lloyd and John Beale 
Bordley on the Eastern Shore. Washington ordered 
Lafayette, with twelve hundred men, to proceed to 
Maryland, and Governor Lee at once took vigorous 
measures to provide the command with the means of 
transportation and subsistence. The merchants of 
Baltimore co-operated with him and furnished yal- 
uable aid. A squadron was got together and placed 
under the command of Commodore James Nicholson. 
Lafayette's army embarked on the transports, and 
under the protection of the squadron set sail for An- 
napolis, where it arrived in safety on the 13th of 
March. About this time a formidable British expe- 
dition was fitted out for transferring the seat of war 


to the Chesapeake, and active preparations for defense | 
were made by the people of Maryland, This move- 


ment culminated in the siege of Yorktown and the 
final overthrow of the British arms. During all this 
trying and critical period Governor Lee was unremit- 
ting in his patriotic exertions, and by his bold de- 
meauor and exhibition of unwavering confidence in- 
fused new hope and courage into many a wavering 
heart, On the 17th of June, 1782, Governor Lee 
issued a proclamation inviting the citizens of the State 
to celebrate the birth of a son and heir to the king 
of France, as an evidence of the gratitude of the 
colonies for the assistance rendered by that nation, 
The day was celebrated in Baltimore with an elegant 
dinner, On the 4th of August the French forces then 
stationed in Baltimore, to the number of about five 
thousand, were reviewed by the Governor, who subse- 
quently entertained Count Rochambeau and the other 
French officers at Annapolis. When Governor Lee 
had served three years as (rovernor he was no longer 
eligible, and was succeeded by William Paca, who was 
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guished services of the late Governor were recognized 
by the Legislature by the presentation of a formal ad- 
dress on the 22d of November, 1782. In 1792, Mr. 
Lee again became eligible, and was elected Governor a 
second time. He served in that office from 1792 to 
1794. He had also served as a delegate to the Con- 
tinental Congress in 1783 and 1784. On the 23d of 
| April, 1787, he was elected by the Legislature, with 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton, Robert Hanson Harrison, 
Thomas Stone, and James McHenry, as deputies to 
| represent Maryland in the convention which prepared 
the Federal Constitution, but he declined the honor. 
He was a member of the State Convention which 
ratified the Constitution, and in 1792 was one of 
the Presidential electors, and voted for Washington's 
second election, His second term as Governor em- 
braced the period of the ‘‘ Whisky Insurrection" of 
1794, during which he reorganized the State militia, 
He very ably seconded the endeavors of President 
Washington to suppress this rebellion and put the 
whole State on a war footing, and sent with dispatch 
and promptness Maryland's quota to the scene of the 
insurrection. 

It was also during Governor Lee's second adminis- 
tration, in 1793, that the famous case arose of the San 
Domingo privateer “ Industry,” which, it was alleged, 
took on part of her armament in Baltimore, and sally- 
ing forth captured the British ship “ Rockhampton.” 
The principles maintained then by Secretary Jef- 
ferson are those which were contended for by the 
United States throughout the “ Alabama’ controversy, 
and are now ina fair way of being universally ac- 
cepted as part of the law of’ nations. 

Charles Carroll, a grandson of the signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, married Mary Digges 
Lee, granddaughter of Governor Lee. From this 
union was born John Lee Carroll, Governor of 
Maryland from 1875 to 1879. Governor Thomas 
Sim Lee died at Medwood, Frederick Co., Md., Nov. 
8, 1819, in the seventy-fifth year of his age. 

Moses Rawlings was commissioned on the Ist of 
July, 1776, lieutenant-colonel of the rifle regiment of 
which Col. Stevenson was commander, and Otho H. 
Williams, major. In the absence of the colonel he 
commanded the regiment at Fort Washington, but 
during the assault by the Hessians was badly wounded, 
and when the fort capitulated he fell into the hands 
of the enemy with the rest of the command. At this 
time Washington said of him, “I entertain a very 
high opinion of Col. Rawlings and his officers, and 
have interested myself much in their behalf.” His 
four companies of riflemen were joined to the German 


elected over Daniel, of St. Thomas Jenifer, The distin- | Battalion, and the command was afterwards known as 
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the Eighth Maryland Regiment. In 1779 he was 
ordered by Washington to Fort Pitt (on the present 
site of the city of Pittsburgh), and on the refusal of 


Washington to permit the German troops to accom- | 


pany him he resigned, in April, 1779. Capt. Beale 
took charge of his command at Fort Frederick, and 
in May, 1779, marched with it to Fort Pitt. On 
Sept. 27, 1779, Col. Rawlings was placed in charge of 
the prisoners at Frederick Town, where he remained 
until the close of the war. In 1794, there being 
danger of a war with Great Britain, the militia of 
Maryland was reorganized, and Col. Rawlings was 
appointed brigadier-general for Washington and Alle- 
gany Counties. He died in Hampshire Co., Va., in 
May, 1809. 

The Johnson Family. Among the promoters of 
resistance to the usurpation of Parliament there were 
in each eounty certain families which from their force, 
education, and social position naturally assumed, or 
were by circumstances foreed into the position of 
leaders of public opinion and organizers of popular 
movements, , 

The Lloyds had been for more than a century 
leaders on the Eastern Shore counties, and with them 
the Tilghmans, the Hollidays, the Hemsleys, the 
Bordleys, the Wrights, and such families had shaped 
and directed society. 

From St. Mary’s, as the settlements extended west- 
ward, the cadets of the proprietaries who had estab- 
lished themselves on the Potomac and the Patuxent 
gradually contrélled and dominated the fertile valleys 
of the Alleganies. The Dents, the Calverts, the 
Barrons, the Briseoes, of the lower counties, the 
Howards, the Carrolls, the Goldsboroughs, the Worth- 
ingtons, of the Severn, the South and West Rivers, 
and the Patapsco, controlled all that section. The 
great county of Frederick was largely dominated from 
1765 to 1790 by the Johnson family. 

Among the hardy population of Frederick the 
Johnsons settled themselves just after the French 
war. ‘They were a bold, aggressive, self-reliant family, 
who assumed importance and arrogated to themselves 
consideration, which they maintained by sturdy effort 


and by leading in all works of usefulness and public | 


concern. 

They were descended from a well-known family of 
their name in the county of Norfolk, in England. 
They had been long settled at Great Yarmouth, and 
had commanded ships in the great fleet that Yar- 
mouth sent out to fight the Grand Armada. They 
had been members of Parliament and bailiffs of Yar- 
mouth since 1585. One of the family sat in the 


Parliament of 1625, which resisted the usurpations of | 


the king: Another, Capt. Thomas Johnson, was 
commander-in-chief of the militia of Great Yarmouth 
in the great rebellion, first against the king and for 
the Parliament, and then, when the Commonwealth 
proposed to overthrow the monarchy, for the king 
and against the Puritan. 

Capt. Thomas Johnson was granted an alteration 
of the family arms in consideration of his great 
loyalty and suffering, so that after the Restoration 
they were emblazoned: ‘‘ Three lions’ heads erased 
gules, ducally crowned or, on a field argent. Between 
a fess battled counter-embattled gules. Crest—a 
leopard’s head on a ducal coronet. Motto— Trust 
and Strive.’"’ 

His son James was knighted by Charles IL, and 
the grandson of Sir James emigrated to Maryland in 
1700 and settled in Calvert County, on St. Leonard’s 
Creek. 

He ran off with a chancery ward, Mary Baker, and 
had one son, Thomas, born in Calvert at the family 
place on St. Leonard's, Feb. 19, 1702. 

Thomas Johnson married Dorcas Sedwick and had 
eleven children. Among them were Thomas John- 
son, born Nov. 4, 1732, who married Ann Jennings, 
daughter of Thomas Jennings, the register of the land 
office at Annapolis. Although born in Calvert, and 
spending a large part of his life in Anne Arundel, 
Thomas Johnson must be considered a Frederick 
County man. His last years were passed and he is 
buried there. A sketch of Governor Johnson has 
already been given. 

Jumes Johnson, son of Thomas and Dorcas, and 
brother of Governor Thomas Johnson, was born on 
the 30th of September, 1736, "died Dec. 3, 1809. 
He emigrated from his father’s residence to Frederick 
County, now Washington County, where he built for 
the firm, Jacques & Johnson, Green Spring Furnace, 
a mile from old Fort Frederick, where his son James 
was born on the 28th of May, 1774, and also Licking 
Creek Forge at the mouth of said creek. In Novem- 
ber, 1774, he established himself permanently in 
Frederick County, where, in partnership with his 
brothers Thomas, Baker, and Roger Johnson, be built 
Catoctin Furnace and Bush Creek Forge, Johnson 
Furnace near the mouth of the Monocacy, and Poto- 
mac Furnace in Loudon County, Va., opposite to the 
Point of Rocks. During the Revolutionary war, be- 
sides casting a large number of cannon, he furnished 
the Continental army with one hundred tons of bomb- 
shells, which assisted in bringing about the surrender 
of Cornwallis at Yorktown. 

He was for many years justice of the peace in Fred~ 
erick County, a member of the court, and in 1779, in 
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conjunction with Alexander C, Hanson and Upton 
Sheredine, composed a special court for the trial of 
the Tories who were executed on ‘the Court-house 
Creek in Frederick Town. He commanded a battalion 
of infantry in the Flying Camp under his brother, 
Brig.-Gen. Thomas Johnson, in the Jerseys in the 
winter of 1776 and 1777, the most gloomy period of 
the Revolution. He married Miss Peggie Skinner, of 
Calvert County, by whom he had three children. 
Joshua Johnson, son of Thomas and Dorcas, was 
born June 25, 1742, being harvest-day, died April 17, 
1802. He went to London early in life, and entered 
into a counting-house before the Revolutionary war. 
He married in England, and had a son and seven 
daughters, One of them, Louisa C., married John 
Quincy Adams, afterwards President of the United 
States, and became the mother of Charles Francis 
Adams. At the commencement of the Revolutionary 


| Revolutionary war. He married Betsy Thomas, daugh- 


war Mr. Johnson removed to Nantes, France, where | 


he remained until the treaty of peace in 1783, when 
he returned to London, and was appointed by Gen. 
Washington first American consul for that port, in 
which capacity and that of merchant he continued 
until 1797, when he returned to his native country, 
takicg up his residence in Georgetown, D. C. He 
was appointed by John Adams stamp-master, which 
office he held until his death, 

John Johnson, son of Thomas and Dorcas, was born 
on Aug. 9, 1745, died April, 1811. 
sician by profession, and a surgeon in the Maryland 
Line during the Revolution. 

Baker Johnson, son of Thomas and Dorcas, was 
born on the 30th of September, 1749, died June, 
1811, He was a lawyer, and commeneed his practice 
in the Frederick County Court about the year 1776, 
and continued until November, 1794. Before that 
year he had been attorney for the proprietary. By 


industry and economy he acquired a handsome inde- | 


pendence. He commanded a battalion of infantry in 
his brother's, Gen. Johnson’s, brigade in the summer 
and fall of 1776, and was at the battle of Paoli, near 
Philadelphia, famous for the slaughter of Wayne’s 
men. He married Kitty Worthington, eldest daugh- 
ter of Col. Nicholas Worthington, of “ Summer Hill,” 
near Annapolis, by whom he had six sons and five 
duughters. After the Revolution he was a leading 
member of the bar of Frederick and of the General 
Court. 

Roger Johnson, son of Thomas and Doreas John- 
son, was born March 18, 1749, and died March 3, 
1831. He was an iron-master, and built Bloomsburg 


also major of his brother James’ battalion in the 


He was a phy- | 


| overtaken. 


ter of Richard Thomas, of Montgomery County, by 
whom he had seven sons and four daughters. 

Gen. Bradley T. Johnson, of whom a sketch is 
given in the chapter on the Bar of Frederick, is a 
grandson of Col. Baker Johnson. 

While Thomas was serving the State as Deputy 
Governor and judge, the Johnson brothers were lead- 
ing the patriot cause in Frederick County. They 
established iron-works at Catoctin Furnace, glass- 
works at the mouth of Monocacy, and paper-mills. 
They acquired great possessions of land and left large 
patrimonies to their descendants. 

The family is now represented in Frederick by 
Worthington Ross Johnson and Dr. George Johnson, 
grandsons of Col. Baker Johnson, and by William 
Johuson Ross and Charles Worthington Ross, grand- 
son and great-grandson of Col. Baker Johnson. 

Governor Thomas Johnson's descendants are his 
granddaughter, Mrs. Fanny Johnson McPherson, her 
daughter, Mrs. Anne Graham Ross, and her daughter, 
Fanny McPherson Ross, and the Dennises’ grand- 
daughter, Mrs. McPherson. Maj. Roger Johnson’s 
representatives are Dr. James T. Johnson and his 
family. 

Lawrence Everheart. This heroic soldier of the 
Revolution was born in Middletown, Frederick County, 
on the 6th of May, 1755, and enrolled himself on the 
1st of August, 1776, as a member of the first bat- - 
talion, “ Flying ‘Camp.’ His company was com- 
manded by Capt. Jacob Goode. Everheart was then 
in his twenty-second year, and was a tall, stalwart 
youth, of great physical endurance and indomitable 
pluck. With his regiment he joined the brigade 
commanded by Gen. Rezin Beall, which was then 
stationed at New York. He was, with the other 
Maryland troops, at the battle of White Plains, and 
also at Fort Washington. When the latter was sur- 
rendered, however, he managed to escape. In 1778, 
after the expiration of his term of service, he enlisted 
at Frederick, with a number of others, in Col. Wash- 
ington’s regiment of cavalry. At the battle of Cow- 
pens he was wounded and captured by the enemy. 
Hiverheart, with seventeen men, were selected by Col, 
Washington to reconnoitre Col. ‘Tarleton’s command. 
As the enemy's horses, impressed from the South 
Carolina plantations, were much fleeter than those of 
Everheart and his companions, the scouting-party was 
A bloody contest ensued, and Eyerheart 
was captured after his horse had been shot under him. 


| He was taken before Tarleton, when the following 
Forge on Bennett's Creek, Frederick County. He was | 


conversation oceurred: ‘‘Do you expect Mr. Wash- 
ington and Mr. Morgan will fight me to-day ?” asked 
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Tarleton. “Yes,” replied Eyvyerheart, “if they can 
keep together two hundred men.” “ Then,” said the 
former, ‘it will be another Gates’ defeat.’ “T hope 
to God it will be another Tarleton’s defeat,” replied 
Wyerheart. ‘Zam Col. Tarleton, sir!” eried the 
British commander, “And J,” replied the sturdy 
patriot, “am Sergt. Everheart, sir!’ His wounds, 
which were numerous and severe, were carefully dressed 
by the British surgeons, and he was treated with great 
kindness and consideration. He was, however, taken 
to the field of action, and during the battle which 
ensued the enemy, finding that they could no longer 
keep Everheart in their possession, ‘shot him in the 
head, over one of his eyes.” The wound was not 
serious, and Washington's cavalry being then inter- 
mingled with the British, Everheart pointed out to 
Col. James Simons the man who had shot him. The 
British soldier was at once shot down, and his horse 
was handed over to Everheart. In the eagerness of 
his pursuit, Col. Washington advanced some thirty 
yards in front of his command. Observing this, three 
British officers wheeled about and charged on him. 
The officer on the right was in the act of cutting him 
down when Sergt. Everheart sprang forward and 
saved Col. Washington by disabling the officer's sword 
arm. ‘he officer on the left was also about to make 
a stroke at him when a waiter fired his pistol and 
wounded Col. Washington’s assailant. At the same 
moment the officer in front (believed to have been 
Ool. Tarleton) made a thrust at him, which Wash- 
ington parried, whereupon the officer fired his pistol, 
wounding Col, Washington in the knee. On return- 
ing from the pursuit, Washington embraced Sergt. 
Everheart and sent him to the rear, where his wounds 
were dressed. Hyerheart was disabled for active ser- 
vice for some time, but was present at the surrender 
of Yorktown, where he made the acquaintance of 
Lafayette. In 1782 he was honorably discharged. 
He returned to Middletown Valley and settled on a 
farm. He then married, and was the father of sey- 
eral children, He afterwards became a Methodist 
minister. Col. Washington paid him a visit in 1799, 
and on meeting the veterans ‘‘ rushed into each other's 
arms, kissed, and gave vent to their feelings in tears 
of joy.” Sergt. Mverheart died in 1839. 

George and John Stricker. Col. George Stricker, 
of the Revolutionary army, was the descendant of 
Swiss immigrants who settled in North Carolina at an 
early period of our colonial history. His mother was 
a native of one of the French districts of Switzer- 
land. His first wife was named Springer, the mother 
of all his children ; his second wife, it is said, was:the 
mother of John V. L. McMahon, of Baltimore. 


Col. Stricker removed to Frederick some time prior 
to the Revolution, and when the war broke out he 
raised a company in the neighborhood and repaired to 
the scene of military operations. He commanded 
under Gen. Smallwood, and in 1776 was stationed at 
Annapolis. Aé Long Island so great was the havoc 
in his company that scarcely a single member escaped 
being wounded or killed. In the mean time, Capt. 
Stricker had heen promoted to the lieutenant-coloneley 
of the German Battalion, and continued in that posi- 
tion until the death of the colonel, when, considering 
himself ill treated in the promotion of Baron Han- 
seigyer to the chief command, he resigned his com- 
mission and left the army, Subsequently he was 
elected a member of the Maryland Legislature. He 
removed to an estate in the vicinity of Wheeling, W. 
Va., where he died in 1810, aged seventy-eight, and 
was buried. In person Col. Stricker was dignified 
and imposing, and his military talents were of a high 
order. 

His son, John Stricker, was born in Frederick on 
the 15th of February, 1759, and served as a cadet in 
Capt. George P. Keeport’s company in the German 
Battalion, of which his father was lieutenant-colonel, 
until commissioned as officer in Boctar’s artillery, in 
which he rose to the rank of captain, He was at 
the battles of Trenton, Princeton, Brandywine, Ger- 
mantown, Monmouth, and others, and accompanied 
Gen. Sullivan on his expedition against the Indians. 
He was sent from New Jersey with the Hessians cap- 
tured at Trenton under his charge to Frederick, Md. 
He was present at the execution of Maj. André, within 
a few paces of the gallows. 

At the close of the war Capt. Stricker married the 
daughter of Gunning Bedford at Philadelphia. About 
the same time Commodore Barney married Ann, an- 
other daughter of Gunning Bedford. In 1783, Cupt. 
Stricker removed to Baltimore and associated himself 
in business with Commodore Barney. He took a 
keen interest in the organization of the militia, and 
himself formed and trained one of the earliest com- 
mands in Baltimore. He was soon made brigadier- 
general, and accompanied Gen. Sam, Smith as second, 
in command of the Baltimore troops on the expedi- 
tion for the suppression of the Whisky Insurrection 
in 1794. In 1801 he was made naval agent of Bal- 
timore, and held the position for a number of years. 

Gen. Stricker was a Republican, or Auti-Federalist, 
and was bitterly censured by the friends of Hanson 
and others for his course as commander of the State 
militia during the terrible riots which culminated in 
| the death of Gen. Lingan at the Baltimore City jail. 
| During the attack on Baltimore in 1814 by the Brit- 
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ish troops under the command of Gen. Ross, Gen. 
Stricker commanded the brigade which was sent for- 
ward to check the enemy's advanee, and performed 
this difficult task with rare discretion and success. 

In November, 1814, Gen. Stricker resigned, owing 
to the appointment of Robert Goodtoe Harper, an 
inferior in rank, to the major-generalship vacated by 
the resignation of Gen. Smith. He was elected to 


the State Senate in 1820, but declined, and Reverdy | 


Johnson was chosen in his place. In 1824 he was 
a member of the committee to receive Gen. Lafayette, 
and in 1825, on the death of Gen. Harper, the major- 
generalship was tendered him, but was declined on 
the score of ill health. He died on the 23d of June, 
1825. 

Among the most distinguished and prominent men 
of Frederick County was Upton Sheredine. His 
father, Maj, Thomas Sheredine, emigrated from the 
north of Ireland early in the eighteenth century, and 
took up land in Baltimore County as early as 1721. In 
1729 he was sheriff of Baltimore County, and from 
1732 to 1749 represented it in the Legislature. In 
1742 he was one of the presiding justices, and in 1752 
was again elected sheriff, By the act creating “ Jones 
Town,” now called “ Old Town,” in Baltimore City, 
he was appointed one of the four commissioners, and 
was one of the first to take up lots in Baltimore. He 
was a consistent member of the Episcopal Church, and 
in January, 1728, was appointed by St. Paul's Parish 
with Richard Gist to purchase a site for the erection 
of a new church. In 1749, in connection with 
Thomas Sleigh, he purchased about eighteen acres of 
ground on the east side of Jones’ Falls, in Baltimore, 
which was added to the town and is now a most 
valuable section of that city. In 1751 he was among 
the largest contributors in Baltimore for the erection 
of a market-house and town hall. He filled many 
other important trusts, and died about 1754, 

His son Upton was born in Baltimore County in 
1740, and after a long and useful life died greatly 
lamented in December, 1800. He is buried on his 
farm near Liberty, in Frederick County, where is also 
the grave of his mother, Mrs. Ellenore Sheredine. 
Upton Sheredine took a most active part in the 
struggle for independence, was a member of the first 
State Constitutional Convention from Frederick 
County, was elected to the First Congress, was a 
justice of the County and Orphans’ Court, and held 
many other prominent positions. Being possessed of 
large means, he resided in Frederick Town during the 
winter, in the house now owned by Mrs. Ezra Houck, 
which he had built, and during the summer he lived 


on his farm near Liberty, where he died. He was a | 


highly-cultivated gentleman of pure and lofty prinei- 
ples, and the peer of any man in Maryland. He was 
also greatly admired for his many fine qualities, and 
together with Basil Dorsey, Sr., John Lawrence, and 
others, he did much to mould public sentiment in 
Western Maryland. He married Sophia, daughter 
of Basil Dorsey, Jr., and left no children. His 
property, after providing for his widow, was willed to 
his nephews, Daniel Sheredine and William Hammond. 

Capt. Henry Williams, of Revolutionary fame, was 
the son of John and Mary Williams, who emigrated 
from Chester County, Pa., to Fredertck County about 
the year 1753, and settled in the valley of Flat Run 
below Emmittsburg. [is parents were contempora- 
ries of the Reids, Marshalls, Hugheses, Cochrans, 
Shicldses, Aunans, Cawicks, Bayards, Pattersons, 
Nobles, Porters, Coopers, MeKessons, and MeNairs, 
ete., who were among the early immigrants from Penn- 
sylvania. They were of Scotch-Irish descent Capt. 
Williams’ first wife was a Miss McDonald, and his 
second wife was a Mrs. Cooper (whose maiden name 
was Witherow). By his second wife he had several 
children, one of whom still survives, and is now presi- 
dent of the Frederick County National Bank. Mr. 
William Patterson, one of Capt. Williams’ earliest and 
warmest friends, used to relate that Mrs, Williams (his 
first wife) often repaired toan old graveyard in Penn- 
sylvavia to visit the graves of her parents and strew 
flowers over them. It was the oldest graveyard in 
the settlement of Adams County, or in that section of 
country, except that of the Elders of Frederick County. 
Upon the breaking out of the Revolutionary war, 
Capt. Williams, then quite a young man, was eleeted 
second lieutenant of Capt. William Blair's company, 
belonging to the regiment commanded by Col. John 
Eager Howard. When Capt. Blair fell mortally 
wounded at Brooklyn Heights, L. L, Capt. Wil- 
liams took charge of the “Game Cock” company, 
First Lieut. Hockersmith yielding the palm to Lieut. 
Williams on account of his great popularity with the 
non-commissioned officers and privates of the company. 
The company participated in many hard-fought battles, 
and Capt. Williams was always in the thickest of the 
fray. Capt. Williams was a member of the Masonic 
order, and at an early period of the Revolutionary era 
enjoyed the friendship of Washington and Lafayette. 
When Gen. Lafayette was in this country in 1824 
~25, The Society of the Cincinnati in Baltimore gave 
him a dinner, and it was agreed that each one 
would in turn relate something of a personal nature. 
When it came to the turn of Gen. Lafayette, he re- 
lated a story highly characteristic of the American 
troops, as showing their eagerness to rush into battle. 
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At the siege of Yorktown, he said, there were two 
columns, one of French the other of Americans, 
drawn out to assault two bastions, and both were to 
move at the same moment. 
much excitement as to who should make the capture 
first. In compliment to Gen. Lafayette he was as- 
signed to the command of the American column ax 
an American officer. Both columns started simul- 
taneously, each one watching the other. On the 
march an American sergeant (William Curran, Jr., 
of Capt, Williams’ company) stepped up to the gen- 
eral and, tapping him on the shoulder, said, “‘ Hurry, 
general; those d——d Frenchmen will get in before 
us yet.” 

Capt. Williams had often related the same story, 
but did not live to hear Gen. Lafayette repeat it. 

An old resident of Frederick supplies the following 
concerning Capt. Williams: “ My first acquaintance 
with Capt. Williams was in 1811. He was then a 
hale and hearty old country gentleman of sixty sum- 
mers. He had quit the sword, and, like Cincinnatus, 
had taken to the plow. I often saw him riding in his 
plain country wagon driven by his trusty yellow ser- 
vant, Gabriel Briscoe, and his other colored servant, 
Sam Diggs, accompanying him, I was told by my 


Of course there was | 


father that Capt. Williams was a prominent mar in | 


the Emmittsburg District, and had served with dis- 
tinction in the stormy periods of the nation’s birth.” 

In the language of a writer in the Maryland 
Chronicle of May, 1786, Capt. Williams and his 
company (recruited chiefly in the Emmittsburg Dis- 
trict) “covered themselves with glory and received 
the special commendation of Washington and Lafay- 
ette.” Capt. Williams was also very useful and active 
as the commander of one of the scouting-parties which 
were engaged in unearthing the Dunmore- White Eyes 
conspiracy. 

When the war was over he returned home to his 
estate near Emmittsburg, where, until his death, 
he followed the quiet pursuits of a farmer. 
took an active part in the politics of the county, the 
State, and nation from 1786 to 1816, but seldom ap- 
peared as a candidate for office, although frequently 
solicited to stand for the House of Delegates, which 
he invariably declined. He sided with the Demo- 
eratie party and generally supported its nominees. 
In 1812, however, believing with the Democrats of 
New York and many other States of the Union that 
De Witt Clinton was a more energetic statesman, and 
would carry on the war then waging against Great 
Britain with more spirit and success than President 


Madison, and holding to the one-term principle for | 


| 
| 


He also | 


of his friends in this county, and announced himself 
(without any nomination) as a candidate for Presiden- 
tial elector in the district composed of Frederick, 
Washington, and Allegany Counties. He was chosen 
in conjunction with Daniel Rentch, of Washington 
County, by 450 or 500 majority in Frederick County, 
and about 150 in the district, over Frisby ‘Tilghman 
and Joshua Cockey, two very popular men, who were 
the Madison candidates for electors. It was no doubt 
owing to Capt. Williams’ Revolutionary record and 
great personal popularity that the district was carried 
for Clinton. Capt. Williams frequently filled the 
position of a member of the Levy Court aud county 
magistrate, and at the time of his death, in 1821, was 
a justice of the peace. He was a firm and consistent 
member of the Presbyterian Church, but was univer- 
sally respected by the members of other creeds. 

That Capt. Williams bestowed special attention to 
the science of farming appears from the fact that the 
first essay on that subject ever published in a Fred- 
erick paper was written by him, and appeared in the 
Maryland Chronicle of May 3, 1786. 

Capt. Williams named one of his sons (sinee de- 
ceased) Washington, after the Father of his Country. 
His other son, John H. Williams, formerly editor of 
the Frederick HKeaminer, is now president of the 
Frederick County National Bank. 

Capt. Henry Williams and Gen. John Ross Key, 
who resided only about twelve miles apart in Fred- 
erick, were bosom friends, Both entered the Revo- 
lutionary war about the same period, aud both died 
about the same time. Gen. Key died at hi residence 
near Middleburg, Frederick Co., May 21,1821. The 
people of Emmittsburg and Taneytown District, then 
in Frederick County, passed resolutions at the time of 
their decease eulogizing their memories and extolling 
their publie and private virtues. 

Charles Beatty. This patriot acted a conspicuous 
part in the Revolutionary war. At the darkest period 
of those troubled times, when Washington was re- 
treating through New Jersey, and every man's heart 
sunk within him, the call to arms was heard to re- 
sound through the generally quiet and peaceable town 
of Frederick, and the people sprang to the rescue of 
their country. The troops were marshaled on the 
beautiful green inclosures now occupied by the Cath- 
olic institutions. There was a whole battalion pres- 
ent, consisting of eight companies. Col. Charles 
Beatty addressed them, and invited those who were 
willing to aid “to step forward,” whereupon the whole 
battalion advanced except three men, who afterwards, 
amid the jeers of their comrades, also volunteered. 


the Presidency, he yielded to the earnest solicitations | The soldiers marched under Col. Beatty, and saw 
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some service at the battle of Brunswick, where three 
men were killed out of one company, Among them 
was Lieut. Grosch. The colonel was a wealthy, pub- 
lic-spirited man, and built the house occupied by Mr, 
Ross in 1841.1 

William Beatty was born in Frederick County, in 
the State of Maryland, on the 19th of June, 1758. 
He was the eldest of twelve sons. In stature he was 
erect and stately, and in person vigorous and athletic, 
capable of enduring the greatest fatigue and of suffer- 
ing the utmost privation ; bis attachments were warm 
and permanent, his feelings glowing and enthusiastic, 
and his patriotism ardent and almost romantic. 

Tu 1776, when but eighteen years of age, he ob- | 
tained the appointment of ensign in Col. Griflith’s 
regiment, in what was termed the “ Flying Camp” of 
Maryland. This regiment, which was hastily raised 
in the early part of the summer, and was to serve 
until the lst of December following, received orders 
to march in July to the city of New York, which it 
reached without accident, and thence proceeded im- , 
mediately to headquarters on York Island, The regi- 
ment to which young Beatty was attached continued, 
during the campaign, under the command of Gen. 
Washington, and at the expiration of his period of ser- 
vice he returned to his native State. He did not, 
however, remain long in this state of inglorious in- 
action, for in a short time he was appointed a lieuten- 
ant in the Maryland Line of Continental troops, and 


1 During the Revolution large numbers of British prisoners 
Were configed at Frederick, The privates were quartered at 
the barracks, while the officers were paroled and allowed their 
liberty. The latter, it is said, rode fine ebargers, and were great 
favorites with the Tory ladies in the neighborhood. Some of 
them at length “became so insolent that they would ride out 
abreast and make the country people give the road to them. 
They went further, and rode out early in the morning to meet 
the country girls coming to market and insulted them. It hap- 
pened that they met Miss Cassell, » daughter of a prominent 
farmer, who bad an uncle living in town, 9 most powerful and 
giant-like young man, about ninetecn or twenty years old. She 
complained to him that a certain British officer whom she 
pointed out to bim bad insulted her. Tt was during the session 
of the court. Daniel provided himself with « cowhide, and 
gave him a just and severe cowhiding on the court-house green, 
The British officer ran into the court-house and complained to 
the judges of the assault on him by Cassell. Daniel was called 
into court. Ife came in blubbering, and when asked what he 
had done to the officer, answered that he had whipped him, the 
‘damn beast,’ The judge ssid, ‘That's right, Daniel, whip him 
well; and whenever you hear of any British officers insulting 
any country women, whip them good.’ ‘Good God,’ said old 
Jacob Young, who was tainted with Yoryism, ‘Col. Joinson 
(the judge), that you should give such advice from the bench!’ 
Te repeated it, ‘Whip them well, Daniel.’ He waited at the 
eourt-house door for the officer to come out, and ran his cow- 
hide under his nose; the officer ran back to the judge with his | 
second complaint, but fared no better than at first.” 
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spent the winter in raising recruits for the regiment 
to which he belonged. In the discharge of this an- 
pleasant and difficult duty he acquitted himself with 
much credit, and in the following spring joined the 
army at Middlebrook, in New Jersey. 


His merit as an officer was soon discovered by the 


commander-in-chicf, and he was promoted to a cap- 
taincy in the First Maryland Regiment, which had 
the honor of being for some time under Gen. Wash- 
ington's immediate command. 

The First Regiment, however, under the command 


of Col. Guaby, to which Capt. Beatty was transferred, 


and of which he was now the senior captain, was 
finally ordered to join the Southern division of the 
American army in the Carolinas. 
feats of this division are familiar to every American, 
The First Regiment, according to Marshall, “ gained 
the battle of Cowpens, and was pre-eminently distin- 
guished in the retreat through North Carolina, and at 
the battle of Guilford.” 
was fought on the 15th of March, 1781, young 


_ Beatty signalized himself in a particular manner by 


engaging in single combat a gallant British soldier, 
whom he pierced to the heart with his espontoon. 
This brave regiment, to whose yalor the glory of the 
day must be partly attributed, sustained its high char- 
acter for courage and discipline, and acquired a repu- 
tation that never will be lost. Young Beatty rose 
high in the estimation of his superior officers and of 
the army. His conduct had been such as to merit 
and receive no ordinary praise, and his patriotism and 
personal courage promised, at no great length of time, 
to elevate him to high rank in the army of his coun- 
try. But his brilliant career was destined soon to be 
brought to a close. At the battle of Hobkirk’s Hill, 
near Camden, which was fought on the 25th of April, 
in the same year, Capt. Beatty, while gallantly lead- 
ing ou the right company of the First Maryland Regi- 
ment, received a mortal wound, Thus fell, in the 
twenty-third year of his age, this brave and promising 
young officer, who has been emphatically termed by 
Judge Johnson, “ the delight of his command.” Gen. 
Lee, in his memoirs of the war in the Southern de- 
partment, speaking of this battle, says, “The British 
lost no officer of distinction, which was not the case 
with us, The wound of Licut.-Col. Ford proved 
mortal, and Capt. Beatty, of the First Maryland, was 
killed, than whom the army did not possess an officér 


_ of more promise,” Col. John 1. Howard does justice 


to the gallantry of Capt. Beatty in the following ex- 
tract of a letter to William B. Rochester, member 
of Congress from New York: “It would give me 
much pleasure to add my testimony to that of Gen. 


The distinguished — 


In this last battle, which 
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, Greene and others of the great merit of Capt. Wil- 
liam Beatty. Indeed, the general, in few words, has 
‘so strongly portrayed his character that little can be 
added.” ‘‘ Among the killed,” says Gen. Greene, in 
his report to Congress, “is Capt. Beatty, of the Mary- 
land Line, one of the best of officers, and an ornament 
to his profession.” 
The Hoffmans. The founder of the Hoffman (for- 
-merly spelled Huffman) family in Maryland it is sup- 
posed was Jacob Huffman, who resided in Frederick 
Town. Jacob, who was of German parentage, had a 
yegetable farm, from which he supplied the Frederick 
market. He died on his farm. His son Peter is said 
to have come to Baltimore in 1771. He was a frugal, 


industrious man, and after a while had saved enough | 


to begin the dry-goods business at “53 Old Market 
Street.” His business increased until he was compelled 
to remove to No. 4 Calvert Street. In 1794 he aban- 
doned the retail business, and founded the wholesale 
house of Hoffman & Co., North Charles Street. Of 
Peter's sons, Jacob removed to Alexandria, Va., and 
established there a dry-goods store. Another son, 
George, married Miss Tilghman, of the Eastern Shore, 
who died leaving no issue. He then married Henri- 
etta Rogers, by whom he had four sons and one 
daughter, viz.: Rogers, married the beautiful Miss 
Key, of Georgetown; George B., married Louisa, the 
daughter of Gen. Benjamin C. Howard; William 
Henry, married Miss Travers, of New York. Peter 
Hoffman, son of Peter, married a daughter of Samuel 
Owings and had four sons, viz.: William Alfred, died 
unmarried, Latimer, George, and Samuel Owings 
Hoffman. His daughter Sarah married Mr. Guest, 
‘another daughter married a son of Mr. Birckhead, 
and a third daughter, Henrietta, remained unmarried. 
Samuel Owings Hoffman married a daughter of Wil- 
liam Gilmor, 
son, by whom he had five children,—four daughters 
and one son, Curson Hoffman. Jeremiah, son of 
Peter, married in England, David, youngest son of 
Peter, married a daughter of Governor McKean, of 
Pennsylvania, by whom he had one son, who died 
young. The Hoffmans have long been one of the 
most distinguished and wealthy families of Baltimore. 
The MePhersons. John McPherson, Sr., was born 
in Pennsylvania in 1760, and removed to Frederick 
in 1781. Notlong before the conclusion of the Revo- 
lutionary war he received a lientenant’s commission 
in the service of his native State, but as a cessation of 
hostilities soon after ensued, no demand was made 
upon him for active field duty. He went to Frederick 
as an agent for the supply of prisoners then quartered 


Samuel, son of Peter, married Miss Cur- | 


there. In 1783 he married there, which confirmed | 


his residence in Frederick, where he lived until his 
death, in December, 1829. He served with honor in 
the Legislature, and as an associate judge of the 
court. 

Col. John McPherson, Sr., was the largest manu- 
facturer of iron and owner of real estate in Western 
Maryland. 

Col. John McPherson, Jr., a prominent citizen of 
Frederick, was born in 1796. He married, Dec. 23, 
1823, Fanny, daughter of Thomas Jennings Johnson, 
and granddaughter of Governor Thomas Johnson. 
While in Washington City, during the Presidency of 
John Quincy Adams, the guest of her relative, Mrs. 
Louisa Catherine Adams, daughter of Joshua Johnson, 
formerly of Frederick County, Mrs. McPherson was 
regarded as one of the most beautiful women of the 
land, and was a great favorite at the White House. 
Col. McPherson in early life was closely associated 
with every enterprise projected in the interest of 
Frederick City and County. For a long time he 
managed with marked success the Branch Bank, now 
Central National Bank. He died March 11, 1874. 
Tn his early life he was largely connected with the iron 
interests of the county, and for a number of years was 
the owner of Catoctin Furnaces. He was one of the 
prominent projectors of the National turnpike from 
Washington to Wheeling, and of the Frederick water- 
works. When Lafayette visited Frederick in 1825 
he was the guest of Col. MePherson, who was then 
captain of the troop of soldiers known as the Light- 
Horse Cavalry, in which he took great pride. He 
left two daughters, Mrs. Worthington Ro§s and Mrs. 
Col. George R. Dennis. 

The Thomas Family. Dr. Philip Thomas, father 
of Hon. John Hanson Thomas, was born near Ches- 
tertown, June 11, 1747, and removing to Frederick, 
commenced the practice of medicine in that town, 
Aug. 1, 1769, after having studied four years under 
Dr. Vandyke. He had also attended professional lec- 
tures in Philadelphia, and the hospital and a “ better- 
ing house” in that city, under Professors Bond, Ship- 
pen, and Morgan; also a series of lectures by Dr. 
Smith on Natural and Experimental Philosophy. 
Dr, Thomas took an active and prominent part in 
the Revolutionary war. He was chairman of the 
Frederick County Committee of Safety, and was one 
of the Presidential electors who voted for Gen. 
Washington at the first election. He was also the 
first president of the Medical Society of Maryland. 
Dr. Thomas died'on the 25th of April, 1815. 

The career of John Hanson Thomas, son of Dr. 
Philip Thomas, has already been narrated in the 
chapter on the bar of Frederick. 
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City, Sept. 23, 1813, was the son of the Hon. John 
Hanson Thomas, at that time congressman, and 
his mother was Mary Isham Colston, a niece of 
Chief Justice John Marshall. Dr. Thomas graduated 
at the University of Virginia in 1834, and after- 


wards studied medicine in the office of Dr. Alex- | 


ander, a well-known and successful practitioner of 
Baltimore. 
land University, and practiced medicine for a short 
time in Baltimore. He took up his permanent 
residence there, and in 1837 married Miss Annie 
Campbell Gordon, a daughter of Mr. Basil Gordon, 
a wealthy merchant of Fredericksburg, Va., and a 
sister of Douglas H. Gordon, now a citizen of Balti- 
more. In 1839 the doctor was made a director of 
the Farmers’ and Mechanies’ Bank of Baltimore, and 
the following year was elected its president. The 
duties of this position he performed with marked 
ability and success until January, 1879, when, after 
re-election, he resigned on account of declining health. 
During his presidency, on two separate occasions, he 
employed his private fortune to tide the bank over 
threatened difficulties and possible disaster. He was 
for several years chairman of the State Central Whig 


Dr. Thomas graduated at the Mary- | 


Committee, and in 1853 made an unsuccessful cam-_ 


paign with Hon. W. Pinkney White for the State 


comptrollership on the Whig ticket. He was also 


elected to the State Legislature, and for several years 
was a member of the Baltimore City Council. While 
in that body he originated the idea of a system of 
boulevards around that city, which has been partially 
carried out in the case of Boundary Avenue. 

In 1861, just before the breaking out of the war, 
Dr. Thomas, Judge Chambers, Governor Lowe, Col. 
William H. Norris, and other distinguished gentle- 
men were appointed a peace commission, which went 
to Richmond and vainly sought to avert impending 
hostilities, He then became a member of the well- 
remembered Legislature which met at Frederick the 
same year, where he was, with ten other members, 
arrested by the United States authorities and taken 
to Fort Meflenry, and afterwards successively to 
Forts Monroe, Warren, and Lafayette, being under 
arrest in all six months. Among other positions of 
trust and honor held by Dr. Thomas was that of 
director and first president of the Baltimore Academy 
of Music Company, and it was largely owing to his 
active, intelligent efforts that the building was so sue- 
cessfully completed. Two days before the famous 
19th of April, 1861, he was one of the committee 
of citizens which went to Cockeysville to meet the 
United States troops on their way to Washington, and 
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Dr. John Hanson Thomas was born in Frederick earnestly sought to persuade those in command to- 


march them around instead of through the city. 
Dr. Thomas held several private trusts, such as 
directorships of insurance companies and the presi- 
dency of the Baltimore Academy of Music Company. 
He died July 15, 1881, at Greenbrier, White Sulphur 
Springs, and left the following children, viz. : Mrs. H. 
Rieman Duvall, of New York; Mrs. John Carroll, 
of the “Caves,” Baltimore Co.; Basil Gordon, J. 
Hanson, Raleigh C., Douglas H., and J. Marshall 


| Thomas,—all of whom are grown. 


Hon. John Lee, born in 1788, was also a distin- 
guished politician. He was educated at Harvard 
College, but did not graduate. He was well known 
and much respected in public and social life in Mary- 
land for more than half a century. He was a repre- 
sentative in Congress from his district in Maryland 
for the term ending March, 1825, and served as sen- 
ator and delegate in the Maryland Legislature for a 
number of years. While in Congress Mr. Lee was 
chairman of the House Committee appointed to escort 
the Marquis de Lafayette from Frederick City to 
Washington. He was then thirty-seven years of age. 
In 1860 he supported Bell and Everett. In the latter 
years of his life he espoused the cause of the Conserv- 
atives, and never ceased to feel a deep interest in their 
success. Mr. Lee was one of the pioneers of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, and of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad, and never ceased, even at the ad- 
vanced age of fourscore, to evince a deep interest in 
all the internal improvements of his native State. 
Mr. Lee died at his residence in Frederick County, 
May 17, 1871, aged cighty-three years. 

Maj. Michael Buyer was a lieutenant in the Revo- 
lutionary war, and at the battle of Brandywine was 
ordered by Col. Parker, of Virginia, to station a 
picket-guard of fourteen men on the top of the hill 
between the American and British lines, and not to 
abandon it on point of death. Accordingly, he took 
the station and threw up a small breastwork. After 
remaining at his post for some time, he saw the regi- 
ment of grenadiers called the Queen’s Regiment 
advancing up the hill to attack him. He thought of 
his orders and the folly of opposing a whole regiment 
with fourteen men, but he determined to have one 
fire. He ordered his men to wait until the British 
advanced in point-blank shot, to take good aim, and 
then retreat to the main body at the bottom of the 
hill. His orders were obeyed, and he drew his men 
off in safety. Some time afterwards a number of 
British officers who were in the battle of Brandywine 
were made prisoners and were quartered at the house 
of Col. William Beatty, about four miles from Fred- 
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erick, the native place of Col. Buyer. He met with | wallis. Capt. Blair was of Scotch-Irish ee, 


ove of them, and asked him what had become of the 
regiment which advanced up the hill to a breastwork 


and received the fire of the picket-guard at the top. | 


The British officer replied he remembered the circum- 
stance well, and that the fire from the picket-guard 


killed the captain and eleven men, and that when they | 


marched up to the breastwork they found it so slight 
that they kicked it over with their feet. 

William Elder, son of Guy Elder, a native of Cal- 
yert County, in this State, during the Revolutionary 
period was a resident of the Emmittsburg Hundred 
or District, in Frederick County, near the Pennsylva- 
nia line. As early as 1770 he took an active part in 
the Tom’s Creek and Monocacy Valleys in rousing the 
people of that section to resist the encroachments of 
the British government against the rights and privi- 
leges of the American colonies and to throw off their 
allegiance to George IIT. 

William Elder, son of Guy, was a quiet, thought- 
ful, peaceful man, like Goldsmith, schoolmaster, lord 
of ferule and hickory birch, well read in ancient lore, 
and withal a natural-born orator. His eloquent voice 
was heard calling upon the people to rally to the res- 


} 


cue and arm for the defense of American liberty. | 


. What Samuel and John Adams and James Otis were 
to the people of Massachusetts, and Patrick Henry 
and Richard Henry Lee were to Virginia, William 
Elder was to the people of the north end of Freder- 
ick County. The inhabitants of Tom’s Creek Valley 
heard Mr. Elder's clarion tones, and they listened 
with eagerness to his vivid and startling denunciations 
of the king and British Parliament. 

Mr. Elder belonged to a Quaker family, and when 
he espoused the American cause it is said to have 
“ereated no little flutter in the royal camp.” He 
helped to organize and equip the Game-cock company 
of Frederick County, so called from their jaunty cap 
and waving plume or eockade, the distinguished fron- 
tiersmen of Tom's Creek. Of this company William 
Blair was elected captain, Henry Williams first lieu- 
tenant, and George Hockensmith second lieutenant. 
Mr. Elder was also a member of this organization, 
and at the sound of the bugle “to arms! to arms!” 
it early came to the front, and reported to John Han- 
son, chairman of the Committee of Safety, Frederick, 
Town, that it was ready for duty, equipped for the 
conflict. 

It was in the hottest of the fight at Brooklyn 
Heights, Long Island, N. Y., where its gallant captain, 
Blair, fell mortally wounded ; participated in all the 
most important engagements of the war, and assisted 


at the siege of Yorktown and in the capture of Corn- 
30 


and was noted for his gallantry and indomitable 
pluck. : 

Henry Meyers. The following is from Miner's 
“History of Wyoming County, Pennsylvania:” 
“Lieut. Lawrence Meyers was married to Miss Sa- 
rah Gore, Jan. 3, 1782. She was of the patriotic 
family that sent five brothers and two brothers-in-law 
into battle. That she was very handsome cannot be 
doubted, for in 1837, then eighty years of age, the 
round face, regular features, and pleasing expression 
told of remarkable youthful beauty. Lieut. Meyers 
was of a German family from Frederick Town, Md. 
Robust in early manhood, he became corpulent with 
advancing age, and presented a singular contrast with 
the spare forms of the Yankees, worn down by exer- 
tion and care. But he was ever a favorite. The 
large round face seemed radiant with benevolence and 
cheerfulness. Besides’ having held several offices in 
the militia, he was for several years a magistrate, and 
in 1800 commissioner of the county. The plan of 
the court-house, a cross, was introduced by him, taken 
from that at Frederick Town, which doubtless owes its 
origin to the Roman Catholic settlers of Maryland, 
under their liberal and tolerant founder, though that 
it was an emblem of Catholicism or had any Chris- 
tian significance was probably unknown to Mr, Mey- 
ers or those in Luzerne who approved thereof. The 
delight of his life was to talk of Frederick, and any- 
thing that existed or came from there was an object 
of his special regard.” 

.Gen. Anthony Kimmell, popularly known for many 
years as “ the Farmer of Linganore,” was the son of a 
prominent merchant of Baltimore, and was born in 
that city in 1799. He was educated at St. Mary’s 
College, Baltimore, after leaving which he engaged 
in mercantile pursuits until attaining the age of 
twenty-three, when he married a wealthy lady of 
Frederick County, and removed to that portion of the 


I We are indebted for these particulars to a writer in one of 
the Frederick journals, whose name is unknown to us, The 
writer says,— 

“A grandson of old Grandmother Hoover, who died near 
Emmittsburg many years ago, un aged lady who lived over one 
hundred years, and personally witaessed some Indian forays on 
Tom's Creek and the upper Monocacy, informed the writer of 
this sketch that she personally knew nearly all the men in Capt. 
Blair's company, and was present when they left the Tom's 
Creek settlement for the Revolutionary campaign, She and 
the neighbors gave them a good shake of the hand, and, like 
the mother of the Gracchi, bid them return with their swords 
or muskets or be transfixed on them.” 

After the battle of Long Island a meeting was held at the 
old tavern of Henry Bear, at the sign of John Wilkes, Patrick 
Street, Frederick Town, and measures taken to fill up the ranks 
decimated by De Heister’s and Knyphausen’s Hessians. 
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State. Tn 1814, when a mere boy, he entered the 
army, and from that period identified himself with 
the State militia, rising to the rank of major-gen- 
eral. He traveled extensively in Europe, and was 
the vice-president of the American delegation to the 
Great World’s Fair held in London in 1851. In 
1840 he was a member of the electoral college which 
elevated Gen. Harrison to the Presidency, and sub- 
sequently was twice defeated as the Whig candidate 
for Congress, the Democratic party in his district 
being too strong for even his popularity to overcome. 
In 1860 he was elected to the State Senate from 
Frederick County, and although an extreme Southern 
man, escaped arrest at the time the Maryland Legisla- 
ture was either dispersed or arrested by the govern- 
ment. 

At the age of twenty-two he became a member of 
the Masonic fraternity, rising to the position of Grand 
Master of the State, and with the exception of Gen. 
B. C. Howard, was at one time the oldest Mason in 
Maryland. He was a member of Baltimore Com- 
mandery, No. 2, Knights Templar, and took a great 
interest in the welfare of the fraternity. He was also 
a member of the Association of Defenders of Balti- 
more in 1814, and was always present at the annual 


meetings of the members on each recurring 12th of | 


September, the anniversary of the battle of North 
Point. Gen. Kimmell went to Baltimore at the last 
celebration prior to his death, which oecurred April 
24,1871, and attended church on Sunday with the 
surviving members, and dined with them on the fol- 
lowing day, although quite feeble at the time. Gen. 
Kimmell had been a widower for many years, and left 
an only son, a Frederick County farmer, to inherit bis 
large estate. The remains were taken to Baltimore 
by a delegation of Masons from Frederick, and were 
placed in the Masonic Temple. The funeral took 
place the same day, and the body was interred in the 
family burial-ground, corner of Paca and Lombard 
Streets. 

Rey. Thomas Bacon' was a native of the Isle of 
Man, an island in the Irish Sea, about equally distant 


from the coasts of England, Scotland, and Ireland, | 


and forming part of the diocese of the Bishop of 
Sodor and Man. He must have been born not far 
from 1720. 
his brother being Sir Anthony Bacon. 

Of his early education, all that is known is that he 


was the pupil and protégé of the pious and cele- | 


brated Bishop Wilson, of Sodor and Man. Having 


1 Condensed from Sprague’s “ Annals of the American Pul- 
pit.” The author is Rey. Ethan Allen, 


As to his family, he was of good descent, | 
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completed his theological studies, he was ordained 
deacon by Bishop Wilson, Sept. 23, 1744, and in 
March following priest, with a view to his going to 
one of the American “ plantations.” Soon after this 
he received the appointment of chaplain to Lord Bal- 
timore, the proprietary of Maryland, and came over 
to that province. He arrived there in the autumn of 
1745, and went at once to Oxford, the then port of entry 
for the Eastern Shore, in Talbot County. There was 
an intelligent merchant residing there from his own 
Ireland, to whom he brought letters, and by whom he 
was very cordially welcomed. Mr. Bacon was accom- 
panied by his wife and a young son. The rector of 
the parish (Rev. Samuel Maynadier), a good old 
French Huguenot, who had received orders in the 
English Church, was very near his end, and he ap- 
pointed Mr. Bacon his curate. His (Mr. Maynadier’s) 
sermons had gained for him the character of a sober, 
good, and learned man, and he was found to be most 
agreeable in the social circle. He was devoted to 
music, was a good composer, and played well on two 
or three instruments, 

The old rector died late in the year 1745, and Mr. 
Bacon succeeded to his place. His ministry proved 
most acceptable, and his congregation so increased 
that it was found necessary to enlarge his church in — 
the first year of his pastorate. He lived at Oxford 
some two years, and then removed about twelve miles 
higher up the country to Dover, near the head of tide- 


water. About that time he thus wrote to his people: 


*‘Tpon being appointed your minister, I began seriously and 
carefully to examine into the state of religion in the parish, 
and I found o great many poor negro slaves belonging to 
Christian masters and mistresses, yet living in as profound ig- 
norance of what Christianity really is as if they had remained 
in the midst of those barbarous heathen countries from whence 
they and their parents had been first imported. Being moved, 
therefore, with compassion at seeing such numbers of poor 
souls wande¢ring in the mazes of sin and error, as sheep haying 
no shepherd, no kind, tender-bearted Christian to set them 
right, and considering them as a part of the flock which the 
Almighty had placed under my eare, T began seriously to con- 
sider in what manner I could best discharge my duty to them 
and deliver my own soul from the guilt of their blood, lest they 
should perish through my own negligence. My firet attempt 
towards it consisted in occasional conversation and advice as 
often as T happened to meet with any of them at my own 
house, or at a neighbor's, or apon the road, ete., and, in short, 
familiar exhortations as opportunity brought a number of them 
together at any quarter where I visited their sick, or at their 
funerals or marriages. I then determined t speak to them.” 


In carrying out this determination he preached two 
sermons, which he sent to London and had published 
just as they had been delivered, as containing simply 
the general points of his instruction. One of his 
reasons for publishing them was that “ possibly it 
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might raise a spirit of emulation among his brethren 
to attempt something in their parishes towards the 
bringing home so great a number of wandering souls 
to Christ,” “In setting forth this scheme of in- 
struction,” he says, “I consulted nothing but con- 
science, and had no other view than the discharge of 
that duty Iso solemnly took upon me at my being 
admitted into Holy Orders.” Before the end of 
the third year of his ministry a chapel was erected 
for the convenience of those in its neighborhood in 
a distant part of his parish, in which he ministered 
at stated intervals. But Mr. Bacon did not stop 
with what he had already done in behalf of the colored 
people. 
sermons upon the great and indispensable duty of all 
Christian masters and mistresses to bring up their 
slaves in the knowledge and fear of God.” Having 
mentioned what he felt it his own duty to do, and 
spoken of the greatness and difficulty of the work, 
he says, “I found that I must have help, which put 
me upon considering where laborers might be had; 
and finding upon the strictest and most impartial in- 
quiry that it is the indispensable duty of all masters 


and mistresses to bring up their slaves in the knowl- — 


edge and fear of God, I was determined to call in as- 
sistance from where it was due. I therefore,as steward, 
and in the name of the Lord of the harvest, do press 


and invite you to work in His vineyard, and do | 
promise, on His part, that whatsoever is right and | 


equal that shall ye receive.” Of these four sermons 
to say that his language is classical yet plain, his 


thoughts fresh yet well digested, his positions sus-_ 


tained ably yet conclusively, and sometimes eloquently, 
and that the gospel is distinctly and faithfully pre- 
sented, and all with the most intrepid, yet affectionate 
and Christian spirit, is nothing more than every im- 
partial reader must acknowledge to be true. But the 


colored people in his parish were not the only ones | 


who awakened his interest.and enlisted his efforts. 
About this time he undertook the establishment of a 
charity and working school. With this view he 
preached a sermon on the subject, which he also pub- 
lished. He then purchased a tract of land for the 
purpose, about a mile west of the church, on the road 
to Oxford. A copy of this sermon, together with a 
letter explaining his object, was sent by him to Lord 
Baltimore, who approved of the scheme, and sent him 
one hundred guineas to assist in erecting the house, 
and gave direction to the receiver-general in the 
colony to pay him twenty pounds, equal to ninety-three 
dollars and twenty cents, annually. Lady Baltimore 
added to this five pounds, equal to twenty-three dollars 
and thirty cents, and his nephew, who-was his private 


In 1749 he preached and published “ four | 


secretary, the same amount. Bishop Wilson a short 
time after, learning what the Baltimores had done, 
sent him a letter of congratulation and eneourage- 
ment, and told him he had fifty pounds more to aid 
in the instruction of negroes, and that it might be 
laid out in purchasing a boy and girl who might be 
taught and made useful servants for the school. A 
brick building was erected, and in 1755 a master was 
employed and the school removed into it. Not long 
after this Mr. Bacon lost his wife and son, and his own 
health and spirits seem to have suffered much, owing 
to his bereavement and the sickly atmosphere of the 
neighborhood. How long it was after the death of 
his wife before he married again does not appear, but 
it must have been in the course of two or three years. 
He then married one of his own parishioners, Eliza- 
beth, the daughter of Col. Thomas Bozman, of Oxford 
Neck, a gentleman in easy cireumstances. The laws 
creating parishes, relating to the rights of clergymen, 
and the duties of vestrymen, were all enactments of 
the General Assembly, Since 1727 no edition of the 
laws of Maryland had been published save the annual 
acts of the Legislature in pamphlet form, and as the 
Legislature busied themselves at almost every session 
in making some change in them, it had become diffi- 
cult for the clergy to understand what their legal 
rights or restrictions were, or for the vestry to know 
what their legal duties were or what the penalties for 
neglecting them. As Lord Baltimore's chaplain in 
Maryland (a place which he still held), it seemed right 
that Mr. Bacon should set himself to supply for the 
church this manifest want. But as he was not aceus- 
tomed to do anything by halves, he undertook to give 
the enactments of every General Assembly from the 
beginning of the colony, retaining, however, those 
which had been repealed only so far as to give their 
titles and state the fact of such repeal. In this exhibit 
the church would have the whole history of the legis- 
lation of the province respecting it, and the civil com- 
munity would derive from it an equal advantage. 

He had not been long engaged in this work when 
All Saints’ Parish, in Frederick County, became va- 
cant by the death of its rector, and Mr. Bacon, in 
1757, was appointed to it. This was, in point of 
emolument, decidedly the first parish in the province, 
being worth, it is said, a thousand pounds, equal to 
four thousand six hundred and sixty-six dollars per 
annum, and the bestowal of it upon Mr. Bacon showed 
the estimation in which he was held, His new parish 
was on the Western Shore, some seventy miles north- 
west of Annapolis. Mr. Bacon went there with im- 
paired health, and being obliged to be much in An- 
napolis, in order to complete the work which he had 
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undertaken he employed a curate to assist him in his 
parochial charge. It was not till the year 1765 that 
his work made its appearance. 
a thousand pages, printed on thick white paper, mak- 
ing a handsome volume, It was printed in Annapo- 


lis, and it may be questioned whether its superior, in 


point of mechanical execution, was ever issued from — 


the American press. 

Whatever the utility of this work may have been 
to the church and to the civil community, it has now 
a higher value as a book of reference. It is, in fact, 
the history of the progress of Maryland from its ear- 
liest days, not only as to its legislation, but as to its 
civil and ecclesiastical legal provisions and changes 


for one hundred and thirty years. ‘The conclusion of | 
his “ Laws of Maryland” found Mr. Bacon’s health | 


irrevocably gone. He lingered on for three years, and 
died on the 24th of May, 1768. 

He left behind him a widow and three daughters, 
who returned to Talbot. The eldest, Blizabeth, at the 
request of his brother, Sir Anthony Bacon, of Gla- 


morganshire (he having no children), went to Eng- | 


land to reside with him, and from him, at his death, 
she inherited ten thousand pounds sterling. She 
married George Watkins Price, of Brecon, in Wales, 
whose public charities were so munificent, but left 
no children. Mr. Bacon’s daughter Rachel married 
Rigdon Bozman Harwood, of Talbot County, who 
left two daughters. The other daughter, Mary, mar- 
ried Moses Passapas, of Dorchester County. Mr. 
Bacon's successor as rector of All Saints’ Parish was 
the notorious Bennett Allen. 

Bennett, or Benedict Allen, of whom traditious 
are still preserved in Frederick County, was one 
of the most extraordinary figures in the colonial 
history of Maryland. He was a graduate and Fellow 
of Wadham College, Oxford, was ordained deacon 
of the Church of England by the Bishop of Oxford 
ov the 23d of September, 1759, and priest by the 
same diocesan two years afterwards, on the 20th of 
September, 1761. He was licensed for Maryland 
on the 3d of September, 1766, by the Bishop of Lon- 
don, and came over to the province in 1768, with 
letters to. Governor Sharpe from Frederick, last Lord 
Baltimore, who commended him to the Governor's 
special consideration as one of his most particular 
friends, desiring that he might have the first good 
living or parish of the Established Church that offered 
itself, or if one good living could not be had, then two 
indifferent ones. His object evidently was to obtain 
Mr. Allen a comfortable berth, The character of 
Frederick Calvert was’none of the best, and it is 
more than probable that Allen had been his boon 


It was a large folio of | 
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companion and associate in dissipations which were 
anything but seemly for a clergyman even in those 
days. Governor Sharpe seems to have suspected his 
true character even from the outset, as there is abun- 
dant evidence in bis correspondence with Lord Balti- 
more of a deep reluctance to help Mr. Allen forward 
in his designs, a reluctance which brought down 
upon him the full weight of the dissipated proprie- 
tary’s anger and ill will. The Governor finally in- 
ducted Mr. Allen into the rectorship of St. Ann's, at 
Annapolis, and for a time everything went smoothly 
enough. He was a man of considerable tact, and 
could be pleasant enough when his interest Jay that 
way; but he could not brook opposition, and as 
soon as he was crossed gave way to violent out- 
bursts of temper. At first he seems to have been 
quite intimate with the Dulany family, especially 
with Walter Dulany, and with Samuel Chew and 
other leading men of Annapolis and vicinity. It 
was not long, however, before he got into hot water. 
Desiring to augment his income, he attempted to 
secure the living of St. James’ Parish, in addition 
to that of St. Ann's, but his course was charac- 
terized by such duplicity that the vestries, some 
members of which had in the beginning favored the 
project, refused to give their consent to it. He as- 
eribed his failure largely to the opposition of Wal- 
ter Dulany and Mr. Chew, and quarreled with both 
of them, The former he attempted to cane on the 
street, but seems to have met with a Christian equally 
muscular ; and he insulted Mr. Chew so grossly in 
the latter's own house that he was compelled to take 
the irate parson by the collar and put him out of the 
front door. Mr. Allen's clerical blood was now fully 
up, and he sent Mr. Chew a challenge, which the 
recipient, not knowing it to be a hostile message, threw 
contemptuously, unopened, into the fire. Learning 
subsequently the nature of the communication, he 
promptly accepted Mr. Allen’s invitation to the field 
of honor, providing, however, that they should both 
repair to the appointed place unaccompanied, and that 
the contest should be to the death. Mr. Chew was 
on hand at the appointed time, but Mr. Allen failed to 
make his appearance ; but fearing that his reputation 
for belligereney might suffer, he took care to explain 
that his failire to keep the appointment was due to 
the fact that Mr. Chew had violated the terms of the 
duel by taking with him to the field a servant armed 
with a blunderbuss. Mr. Chew replied that he had 
taken this precantion because he was afraid Mr. Allen 
would attempt to assassinate him, as he had previously 
done in the case of Mr. Dulany. 

St. Ann's not furnishing sufficient revenue for the 


| 
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support of Mr. Allen, who had complained that even | 


the £300 living of St. James’ was not enough to keep 
him in liquors, Governor Sharpe, apparently worn out 
by his importunities and the repeated commands of 
Calvert, determined to give Allen the important post 
of the Lord Proprietary's agent for the province, and 
actually appbinted him to the place, displacing, in order 
to do so, Col. Edward Lloyd, a prominent member of 
the provincial government, and one of the most in- 
fluential planters in Maryland. Alarmed lest the ap- 
pointment of Allen should breed discontent and weaken 
his authority, the Lord Proprietary wrote to the Gov- 
ernor, asserting that he had not intended Mr. Allen 
to have an office of so much consequence. About 
this time the rich parish of All Saints’, in Frederick 
County, the best living in the province, became ya- 
cant by the death of the venerable rector, Rev. Thomas 
Bacon, and Mr. Allen was inducted into it by the Gov- 
ernor, As soon as Mr. Allen got the appointment 
he hastened to seize the rich rectorship. His unsavory 
reputation, however, seems to have preceded him, and 
he found it necessary to get possession of the church 
keys by stealth, and to foree his way into the church 
through opposing vestrymen. Having gotten inside 
the sacred edifice, he at once leaped into the reading- 
desk and commenced to rattle off the service. Re- 
monstrances were in vain, and the terrified congrega- 
tion withdrew for a time to the outside of the church. 
At last, losing all patience, several of them went in 
again and approached the chancel to repeat their pro- 
tests, when Mr. Allen suddenly put a pistol to the 
head of the foremost, and with a sounding oath told 
him he would kill him if he came a step nearer. This 


naturally had the effect of speedily emptying the | 
chureh, but the repulsed congregation soon made it so 


unpleasant for the rector, by means of volleys of stones, 
that he was compelled to evaeuate the position and 


retire from the field. In spite of this little unpleas- 


antness, Mr. Allen managed to hold on to his salary 
of £1000 per annum until 1777, though he did not 
perform his duties in person, being represented by his 
curate, Mr. Goldie. 

In that year the Church of England in Maryland 
was deprived of its livings and Mr. Allen forced to 
return to England. He carried back to his native 
country the same violent temper he had exhibited in 
Maryland, and an intense hatred of the Dulanys, 
which manifested itself in 1779 in a bitter anonymous 
attack in the London Morning Post upon the char- 
acter of Daniel Dalany. 
replied in terms of equal bitterness, but no notice 
was taken of his answer by Allen until 1782, when 
he avowed himself the author of the attack upon 


To this Lloyd Dulany | 


| congregations. 


Daniel Dulany, and challenged Lloyd Dulany for 
his utterances in reply to him. The challenge was 
accepted, and Mr. Dulany was killed by Mr. Allen at 
the first fire. What became of Mr. Allen is not 


_ known, but according to tradition he died in England 


a poor abandoned drunkard. 

Rev. Dr. Daniel Zacharias was born near Clear 
Spring, Washington Co., Md., and was carly trained 
in a knowledge of the duties and doctrines of the 
Christian religion. While still a youth he connected 
himself with the St. Paul’s German Reformed Chureh, 
near his father’s residence, under the pastorate of the 
Rev. James R. Reilly. His classical studies were 
commenced at the Hagerstown Academy, and he after- 
wards entered Jefferson College, Cannonsburg, Pa., 
and continued there until the close of the junior year. 
This institution subsequently, in 1839, conferred upon 
him the degree of A.M. In 1826 he entered the 
theological seminary at Carlisle, Pa., which had been 


opened the previous year, with the Rev. Dr. Lewis 


Mayer as principal, At the same time he availed 
himself’ of the opportunity afforded him to attend 
some of the lectures at Dickinson College, of which 
the Rev. Dr. Nesbit was then president. 

In 1828 he was licensed and ordained to the 
Christian ministry of the Reformed Church, along - 
with the Rev. John H. Crawford, Henry Wagner, 
John G. Fritchey, Jacob F. Dicffenbocker, and J. 
Caspar Bucher, the first graduates of the theological 
seminary. The Revs. Dr. T. L. Hoffeditz, Frederick 
Rahauser, and Dr. §. Helffenstein officiated at the 
ordination. He had accepted a eall from the Creutz 
Creek and Conondogly Churches, in York County, to 
which he ministered about two years. In 1830 he 
received a call from the Harrisburg and Schupp’s 
In this field he labored until 1835, 
in the spring of which year he removed to Fred- 
erick City, of the church at which place he continued 
pastor until the time of his death. Dr. Zacharias 
attained to considerable prominence in the ministry of 
the Reformed Church, in whose welfare he took a ° 
deep and active interest. He was president of the 
Synod of the Reformed Church in the United States 
which convened at Chambersburg, Pa., in 1835, and 
also of the General Synod, at its second triennial ses- 
sion, in Dayton, Ohio, in 1866. He several times 
filled the same position in his classis. He was also 
for a number of years a member of the board of 
visitors of the theological seminary, and likewise of 
the Boards of Home and Foreign Missions. In these 
several capacities he was efficient and active. He 
likewise served on important committees, such as those 
to prepare an appendix to the English Hymn-Book, to 
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compile what is commonly known as the Chambers- 
burg German Hymn-Book, and to prepare the * Lit- 
urgy of the Reformed Church;” also, subsequently, to 
revise and publish it, as “ An Order of Worship for 
the Reformed Church.” He was a member of the 
committee which prepared the Tercentenary edition 
of the Heidelberg Catechism in the original German, 
Latin, Modern German, and English languages. He 
likewise took a deep interest in the educational enter- 
prises and various charitable interests in the imme- 
diate vicinity of Frederick, and lent his efforts some- 
times also, in the shape of public addresses, to promote 


their suecess. He was taken sick during a visit to 


the West, made in the autumn of 1872 for the pur- | 
pose of seeing an aged brother, who has since died. _ 


' After his return he was so indisposed that he preached 
but few sermons, the last one of which was delivered 
Dec. 29, 1872, and was on the text, “ But when the 
fullness of time was come, God sent forth His Son, 
made of a woman, made under the law.” Gal. iv. 4. 
On the 12th of January he was in his pulpit for the 
last time, when he made a few touching remarks, after 
a sermon by Rey. J. T. Glodhill, asking his people to 
pray that if it was God's will he might be restored to 
health, On the subsequent Sunday he baptized an 
‘ infant in the church in the presence of the Sunday- 
school, which was his last ministerial act in his church. 
After this, and up to his death, he baptized at the 
parsonage some of the children of his congregation, 
and probably performed the marriage service in a few 
instances. On Thursday, March 20, 1873, he was 
seized with a complication of symptoms, whith caused 
his physicians to look upon the approach of death as 
near at hand. He lingered, however, for twelve days 
before he died. Among his last words were, “ At 
the foot of the cross.” It will be long before the 
eommunity of Frederick will lose the remembrance of 
this gentle servant of his Master. For thirty-eight 
years he had the Reformed Church of Frederick under 
his care, and few men have been so loved by their 
congregations, or have so grown into the affections 
of the community in which they lived. 

Father John McElroy was born at Enniskillen, 
Treland, in May, 1782, and was at the time of his 
death, which occurred at the Novitiate, Frederick, 
Sept. 12, 1877, in his ninety-sixth year, being: the 
oldest Jesuit priest in the world. Te received an 
elementary education at home, and came to America 
in 1803, being then twenty-one years old. Jefferson 
was at that time President of the United States, and 
was the object of Father McHlroy's high esteem. 
After a short experience of mercantile life he entered 
ieorgetown College, where he had been appointed 
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| treasurer and book-keeper. He remained in this 


position about eight years, during which time he 
prosecuted his classical studies, Ie was ordained 
priest May 3, 1817, being at that time thirty-five 
years of age. In 1822 he was sent to Frederick to 
succeed Father Maleve, pastor of St. John’s Church, 


and remained there for twenty-three years. Father 


McElroy was appointed chaplain of the United States 
army under Gen. Taylor, during the Mexican war, 
at the close of which he went to Boston as pastor of 


St. Mary's Church, at which place the Immaculate 


Conception Church and College were reorganized 
through his instrumentality. About five years before 
his death he returned to Frederick, to which his heart 
was indissolubly bound by ties of the tenderest charac- 
ter, and although weighed down by the burden of 
fourscore years and ten, he was enabled on several 
oceasions to say mass and deliver brief sermons to 
his former flock. Father McKlroy had been on the 
superannuated list for twelve years, suffering the 
greatest portion of that time from blindness, and 
latterly from a dislocated thigh, caused by a fall, 
which confined him to his bed until his death, His 
long pastoral career in Frederick was characterized by 
marked liberality. It was a habitual custom of his 
to make frequent visits to the parsonages of the 
Protestant ministers here, Rev. Mr. Schaeffer's, Dr. 
Zacharias’, and others, and his social relations with 
these gentlemen were frank, open, and whole-souled. 
From the time of his death to the date of his burial 
hundreds of people visited the Novitiate to take a last 
view of his remains. On Saturday morning, Septem- 
ber 15th, his remains were taken to St. John’s church, 
and masses were offered continually between 5 and 
8.50 A.m., when the offices of the dead were chanted 
by forty seminarians in the sanctuary, unaccompanied 
by the organ. Then followed the Benedictus, 
chanted by a quintet from the Novitiate, assisted by 
a full chorus of seminarians. Mass was then cele- 
brated by Rev. Father Brady, provincial of Maryland, 
during which Prof. Dielmon, of Mount St. Mary's, 
Kmmittsburg, rendered in a subdued tone a voluntary 
on the organ. Rev. Father McGuire delivered the 
funeral discourse. After sketching Father McElroy’s 
life the speaker coupled his name with that of the 
late Chief Justice Taney, and held up the two men 
before the congregation as living epistles to be read 
and known of all men for their sterling character, 
vigorous intellect, and spirituality of temperament. 
Father MeGuire pteaded eloquently for the imitation 
of such models of true greatness, and mentioned the 
fact that he owed his own soul’s salvation to the 
Christian, humane, considerate treatment of Father 
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McElroy, who had taken him in his youth from the 
moral corruption and evil associations of canal life, had 
given him an education, and had placed him on the 
rond to blessedness. Upon the conclusion of the 
sermon the funeral procession moved to the grave in 
the following order, as the quintet chanted the ‘* Mis- 
erere”: William Judge (a novice), cross-bearer; Dur- 
ney and Woods, acolytes, censer-bearers; forty semi- 
narians with lighted candles ; Father Brady, provincial 
of Maryland ; Fathers Gache, Ward, Stonestreet, ‘Tis- 
dall, Gaffney, Colledevito, Bric, Sumner, Nagle, Hol- 
land, Seanlon, Toul, of the Novitiate, Frederick ; 
McCloskey, of Emmittsbure; McGuire, of Boston ; 
MeMullen, of Emmittsburg; Healy, of Georgetown 
College ; Jenkins, of Washington; Kelly, of Loyola 
College, Baltimore; Parron, of Woodstock; Hough, 
of California ; Convolly, of Missouri ; Fulmar, of Bos- 
ton; Fulton, of Boston; and Tilton, of Providence, 
R.I. Then came the bier, borne by eight brothers, 
followed by a long train of citizens. 
lution and litany for the dead the body was committed 
to the earth in a portion of St. John’s graveyard set 
apart for ecclesiastical burials, and near the grave of 
James McSherry, the historian. 

Rev. Bernard Michael Houseal, the founder of the 
First Evangelical Lutheran Church of Frederick Town, 
then known as Monocacy Station, was born at Heil- 
bronn, in Wiirtemberg, and was the son of Rev. Ber- 
nurd Houseal, of that place. Just before embarking for 
America he married, at Rotterdam, in Holland, in 
1752, Sybilla Margaretha Mayer, daughter of Chris- 
topher Bartholomew Mayer, of Ulm, in Wiirtemberg. 
Mrs. Houseal was a cousin of Christian Mayer, of 
Ulm, who came to Baltimore in 1784 and was the 
progenitor of the Mayer family of that city, of which 
the late Charles F. Mayer, the distinguished lawyer, 
and the late Col. Brantz Mayer, the well-known author, 
were members. Mr. and Mrs. Houseal, with Christo- 
pher Bartholomew Mayer and his two sons and one 
other daughter, landed at Annapolis in the early part 
of 1752, and thence they all proceeded to the western 
part of the province of Maryland, and settled at Mon- 
ocacy Station. As they disembarked from their 
Voyage at Annapolis, it is probable that Daniel Dulany 
then dwelling there, and whose landed possessions in 
Western Maryland were large, induced the thrifty 
Germans to look at his lands in and about Frederick 
Town ; nor is this conjecture weakened by the fact that 
the ground for the church begun at that village sub- 
sequently by Houseal was given to him for that pur- 
pose by Dulany. ven at that early day, three years 
before Braddock’s defeat, Lutherans were coming in 
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and Potomac Rivers, so that a community from the 
Fatherland, speaking a common language, and devoted 
to Lutheranism as a common faith, was already estab- 
lished to welcome the new-comers. Yet the bravery 
of the enterprise will always be undisputed, for Mon- 
oeacy Station was then only a frontier settlement, 
bordering on a wild country thronged with savages. 
Here the Houseals and the Mayers stopped, and the 
Rev. Mr. Houseal began his ministrations (he was 
then a man of twenty-five years of age) as clergy- 
man of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, haying 
been presented by Daniel Dulany with the deed of 
the property, as before stated, on which the first 
church was erected, and on which the new church 
now stands. The completion of the church was 
stopped by the French war and Indian hostilities. 
It was afterwards finished, and the Rev. Mr. Houseal 
continued his pastoral labors in Frederick Town until 
1759, when, at the instanee of the venerable Dr. 
Muhlenberg, he was transferred to Reading Town, 
in Pennsylvania, where he served until about 1768. 
He was afterwards at Easton, in Pennsylvania, and 
in Philadelphia. In 1770 he was transferred to 
New York, and there became “ senior minister of the 
ancient Lutheran Church” of that city. He was 
one of the governors of the New York College, and 
one of the corporators of the New York Hospital. 
When the troubles began which culminated in the 
war of independence, Houseal took his stand at once 
as an adherent of the crown. From the historical 
records of New York we find him to have been loud 
in his declarations of loyalty te England, as one of 
the “addressers of Lord Howe and Sir William 
Howe” after the occupation of New York in 1776- 
Houseal’s church and dwelling were burnt by the 
Americans when they left the town on its occupation 
by the British. Houseal remained in New York 
during the war, and at the peace of 1783 departed 
with many of his congregation as loyalist refugees to 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, He afterwards went to Eng- 
land, and haying conformed to the Church of Eng- 
land, was ordained to its ministry by the Bishop of 
London in 1785, and sent back to Nova Scotia, where 
he resided as rector of St. George’s Parish—his church 
being known as the old “ Dutch Chicken-Cock Church” 
—till his death on the 9th of March, 1799. It may 
be interesting to mention that his wife's family, with 
whom he came from Rotterdam, removed to Pennsy! 
vania before Houseal left Frederick Town, and that 
his wife (née Mayer) survived him, and died at the 
ave of ninety-one years, in 1824, at Stonehouse, Dev- 
oushire, England, where after her husband's death 


nutwbers to the converging valleys of the Shenandoah | she lived with her children and grandchildren. 
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commanding stature, stately manners, and dignified 
address, thoroughly educated in ancient and modern 
languages, as well as theology, and speaking Latin— 
an accomplishment of his day—with remarkable flu- 
ency. He served for thirty-one years as a minister 
of the Lutheran Charch, preaching as the occasion 
demanded in English, German, Dutch, or French. 
The sixteen years of his after-life in Nova Scotia 
were devoted as a clergyman to the Church of Eng- 
land. No reason is assigned for his leaving the church 
of his fathers, but it was doubtless due to individual 
convictions. 

Jacob Englebrecht. This highly-respected and 
venerable citizen of Frederick was born in that town 
Dee. 11, 1797, and died Feb, 22, 1878, in his eighty- 
first year. Blessed with a strong constitution and a 
kindly disposition full of genial humor, endowed with 
earnest admiration for everything that was truthful, 
honest, and patriotic, and thoroughly interested in the 
prosperity and success of his native place and coun- 
try, he was a most valuable citizen, and his death was 
a serious loss to the whole community. His tastes 
led him to gather up scraps of local history, so that 
he became the authority of Frederick in this partie- 
ular, and every one was ready to acknowledge the ae- 
curacy of his reminiscences, fortified as they gener- 
ally were by a written diary of local events which he 
had carefully kept since the year 1819. He was fre- 
quently called upon to serve the community in an 
official capacity,—in the council board from 1831 for 
several years, in the mayoralty for three years (from 
Feb. 28, 1865), and also as the city tax collector, An 
ardent lover of voeal music, and possessed of a rich, 
sonorous voice, Mr. Engelbrecht was for several years 
before 1825 the leader of the choir in the Reformed 
Church, and from 1836 to 1842 of that attached to 
the Lutheran Church, The citizens of Frederick 
will recollect with what a ringing tone he led the 
choir on the Decoration Day of 1878 as they sung the 
“Star Spangled Banner" at the grave of the author of 
its stirring words in Mount Olivet Cemetery, and how 
the employment of some favorite old melody by the 
choirs in the church worship could always inspire him 
to bring his voice to their aid. On Sunday following 
his death he was buried in the cemetery, being fol- 
lowed to the grave by a large number of personal 
friends. The funeral services were conducted by Rey. 
George Diehl, D.D., and Rev. H. Bilfield. 

George Trisler. Among the many men of mark 
to whom Frederick County has given birth, the sub- 
ject of this sketch stands forth conspicuous. George 
Trisler was born in Frederick Town in the year 1768, 


The Rev. Mr. Houseal is described as a man of 
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about the period when the Whigs of Frederick were 
debating the question of separation from Great Britain, 
and died in 1845, aged seventy-seven. His parents 
emigrated from Lancaster County, Pa., to Vrederick 
Town soon after the establishment of Mason and 
Dixon's line, His father was of German descent, and 
George received the rudiments of a good German and 
English education, and spoke both languages with great 
fluency. He was somewhat familiar with the classics 
and French and Latin languages. As he grew up to 
manhood he became acquainted with Mathias Bartgis, 
who, in 1779, was the first printer in Frederick, and 
he resolved to learn the art of printing. In connee- 
tion with Bartgis & Wilcox, he subsequently edited 
and published a paper at Winchester, Va., before he 
had attained the age of twenty-one, He subsequently 
resolved, however, to abandon types and the edi- 
torial chair, and sedulously devoted himself to mer- 
cantile pursuits. He entered the house of Henry 
Schroeder, of Baltimore City, then an extensive im- 
porter and dealer in German and Irish linens and 
staple goods, By close application to business he 
gained the good will and confidence of his employer, 
and became his principal clerk and salesman. In 
1794 he married a young lady in Baltimore. The 
following notice of the wedding appeared in the Bal- 
timore Daily Intelligencer : 


“Mancn 28, 1794.—Married, last evening in the city of Bal- 
timore, by the Rev. Mr. Kurtz, Mr. George Trisler, merchant of 
this place, to the amiable Miss Kittie Breidenbough (daughter 
of Jobn Breidenbough, of this town), 4 young lady endowed 
with every accomplishment to render the marriage state happy. 

“(We wish the young and gifted pair long life and all the 
pleasures which can flow from a bappy and agreeable union of 
wedded life.—Eps. Ixr.]"’ 


In 1795, Mr. Trisler returned to Frederick Town, 
and entered the mercantile business there on Market 
Street upon an extensive scale. Mr. TTrisler took a 
keen interest in politics, and espoused the Republican 


side of the question in 1796 and 1800, supporting 


Thomas Jefferson for President against John Adams. 
He was a warm supporter of Jefferson's administra- 
tion and the embargo measures of 1808. He was 
the author of an address to the voters of Frederick, 
Washington, and Allegany Counties in 1808, and 
supported the claims of Dr. John Tyler, of Frederick, 
and Col. Nathaniel Rochester, of Hagerstown, for the 
electoral college, pledged to the election of James 
Madison and George Clinton for President and Vice- 
President. Mr. Trisler was a gentleman of infinite 
humor, and his ‘ Bulletins from Paris Row," pub- 
lished in the Political Examiner, excited the curi- 
osity of the Frederick folks whenever they made their 
appearance in print. He was the life and soul of the 
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social circle, and always had something to say that was | 


pleasant and laughable. 

Mr. Trisler's fugitive poetical productions, written 
off-hand at his desk behind the counter, if collected 
would make two large volumes. His effusions were 
printed in Bartgis’ Maryland Chronicle, in the Fed- 
eral Gazette, Dr. Carey's Key, Winter's Rights of 
Man, Independent Volunteer, Colvin's Republican 
Advocate and Political Examiner of Frederick Town, 
and in the Virginia Museum and Philanthropist of 
Winchester, Va., the Baltimore Daily IJntelligencer, 
Telescope, and Post, in Edward Coate Pinkney’s 
Marylander, the Oracle of Dauphin, the Washington 
Monitor, and a number of other publications, Some 
of these poems embody deep thought and study, 
while others are full either of humor or of pathos. 

In the social circle of Frederick Town from 1800 
to 1840, and among such choice spirits as Henry 


| the State Legislature. 


Kuhn, Joseph M. Cromwell, Jacob Rohr, George » 


Baltzell, Wm. R. Sanderson, Dr. Wm. Tyler, Gen. 
Joseph Swearingen, Gen. Thomas C. Worthington, 
Dr. John S. Miller, Mathias EH. Bartgis, Frederick 
Loehr, Benjamin Rutherford, Lewis Medtart, Henry 
Bantz, William C, Russell, Capt. Jacob Houck, 
George Webster, Wm. M. Beall, Richard English, 
Jobn Schissler, Samuel Barnes, Thomas Carlton, 
Thomas W. Morgan, and many others, Mr. Trisler 
was the head-centre in wit, humor, and repartee. 

He was a generous, open-hearted man, and when 
Mount S8t. Mary's College was destroyed by fire in 
1824, although he was a Protestant, he contributed a 
handsome sum towards rebuilding it, and also tendered 
the president and his associates all the goods they 
needed from his store on credit at their own terms, 

In December, 1824, when Lafayette visited Fred- 
erick, Mr. Trisler was among the most zealous and 
active citizens in honoring him. He wrote an ode 
and had it painted in large letters on the arch of tri- 
umph at the intersection of Market and Patrick Streets. 

James Cooper was born in Frederick County, May 
8, 1810; he was educated at St. Mary’s College, and 
at Washington College, Pennsylvania. 
Jaw, and was admitted to the bar in Pennsylvania in 
1834. In 1838, and again in 1840, he represented 
that State in Congress, and 1843, 1844, 1846, 1848 
was a member of the State Legislature, serving as 
Speaker in 1847. He was appointed attorney-general 
of Pennsylvania in 1848, and was chosen a senator 
in Congress in 1849 for the term of six years. Fee- 
ble health prevented him from active participation in 
the debates. He subsequently returned to Freder- 
ick, Md. He was a brigadier-general in the army, 
and died in Columbus, Ohio, 1863. 


He studied | 


George Baer was born in Frederick, and was a 
representative in Congress from 1798 to 1801, and 
again from 1815 to 1817. He died in Frederick at 
an advanced age. 

Francis Brengle, born in Western Maryland, was a 
representative in Congress from that State from 1843 
to 1845. Died Dee. 10, 1846. 

Daniel Sheffey was born at Frederick, Md., in 
1770. He had but a limited education, and was a 
shoemaker by trade, but a man of vigorous mind and 
great intelligence. He removed to Staunton, Au- 
gusta Co., Va., and studied law while working at his 
trade. When admitted to the bar he attained a very 
lucrative practice, and was frequently a member of 
He was a representative in 
Congress from 1809 to 1817. His speech in favor 
of renewing the charter of the first Bank of the 
United States was a masterly production. To John 
Randolph’s sneer, “ Ne sutor ultra crepidam," he 
sent back the stinging retort that “ Randolph could 
never have risen from the shoemaker’s bench.” He 
died Dec. 3, 1830. 

John A. McMahon was born in Frederick, Md., 
Feb. 19, 1833, and was graduated from St. Xavier's 
College, in Cincinnati, in 1849; he was admitted to 
practice in 1854; he was a delegate at large from 
Ohio to the Baltimore Convention of 1872, and was 
a representative in the Forty-fourth Congress from 
Ohio. 

Adamson Tannehill was born in Frederick County, 
Md., in 1752, and served as a captain through the 
Revolutionary war. He removed to Pennsylvania, 
and settled near Pittsburgh; he was a justice of the 
peace at the breaking out of the “ Whisky Rebellion,” 
and firmly opposed that outbreak. He served as a 
brigadier-general in the war of 1812, and was a rep- 
resentative in Congress from 1812 to 1815. He died 
at Grant's Hill in 1817. 

David Ross was a delegate from Maryland to the 
Continental Congress from 1786 to 1787. 

William Schley was born in Frederick City, Md., 
Dec. 15, 1786. He received an academic education 
in Georgia, studied law, and was admitted to the bar 
at Augusta in 1812. He was in 1825 elected judge 
of the Superior Court of the Middle District of 
Georgia. In 1830 he was elected to the State Legis- 
lature; from 1833 to 1835 he was a representative 
in Congress, and for the following year was Governor 
of Georgia. He published a ‘‘ Digest of the English 
Statutes,” and died at Augusta, Ga., Nov. 20, 1838. 

John H, Farquhar was born in Frederick, Md., 
Dec. 20, 1818, and removed with his father to In- 
diana in 1833. He was a civil engineer in the service 
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of the State from 1837 to 1840, when he studied law 
and practiced his profession. In 1842 and 1843 he 
was secretary to the Indiana Senate, chief clerk, in 
1844, of the House of Representatives of the State, 
Presidential elector in 1860, and was commissioned a 
captain in the Nineteenth United States Infantry in 
1861, and served until 1864, when he resigned and 
was elected to the Thirty-ninth Congress, and served 
on the Committees on Post-Offices and Post-Roads 
and on the Militia. 

Roger Nelson was born in Frederick County, and 
was a general in the Revolutionary army, receiving 
severe wounds at the battle of Camden. He was a 
representative in Congress from Maryland from 1804 
to 1810, and was for several years a member of the 
Virginia Legislature, and from 1810 to 1815 he was 
judge of the Upper District of that State. He was 
the father of John Nelson, and died at Frederick, 
Md., June 7, 1815. 

Henry 8. Geyer was born in Frederick, Md., in 
1798, and removed in early life to Missouri. He saw 
some service in the war of 1812, and was captain of 
the first militia company formed in the State. He 
Was an eminent practitioner of the law, and took also 
an active part in politics. He was a member of the 
convention that framed the first constitution of the 
State, and an active member for two sessious of the 
Legislature, of which he was Speaker during his last 
term. Tle succeeded Thomas H. Benton in the 
United States Senate, and served from 1851 to 1857. 
He was an attorney in the celebrated Dred Scott case. 
A man of decided ability, he possessed pleasing man- 
ners and a high character. He died at St. Louis, 
March 5, 1859. 

Necrology of Frederick County since 1749.— 
The following is a list of the deaths of leading indi- 
viduals born in or identified with Frederick County 
since 1749: 


Jan. 1, 1750.—Jobn Thomas, high sheriff. 

May 20, 1756.—Richard Burdus, formerly elerk of the Provin- 
cial Court. 

November, 1756.—Isaac Brooke, surveyor of Frederick County. 

July, 1757.—Aleander MeKeafy and Samuel Wilson, shot and 
killed near Frederick Town. 

October, 1758.—Rev. Samuel Hunter, rector of All Saints’ 
Parish. 

Feb, 19, 1764.—Saul Richards, aged 58. 

January, 1761,—Capt. Peter Butler. 

1766.—Edmund Key, leaving “ Paradise,” 335 acres, “ Good 
Hope,” 500 acres, and * Friendship,” 206 acres. One of 
these plantations was on the Potomae, and all of them were 
hetween Great Conecocheague and Little Conecocheague. 

Jan. 29, 1768.—Jobn Darnall, one of the judges of the Pro- 
yincial Court. 

January, 1768.—Capt. Joseph Chapline, for many years a rep- 
resentative of the General Assembly. 


September, 1771.—George Scott, farmer of the quit-rents in 
Frederick County, and deputy commissary of Prince 
George's County, died in the lattereounty. William Turner 
Wootten, of Frederick County, was appointed deputy com- 
missary in his place, 

Noy. 26, 1778.—Col, William Blair, aged 48. 

May 8, 1786.—Jobn Macgill. 

Aug. 27, 1787.—Dr. Adam Fischer, aged 51. 

June 2, 1789.—Baron Knyphausen, the Hessian general, who 
served in America during the greater part of the Revolu- 
tionary war. 

Noy. 24, 1790.—John Thomas Schley, who built the first house 

in Frederick in 1746, aged 78. 

29, 1792.—Mrs. Catherine Ritchie, wife of John Ritchie. 

28, 1793.—Mrs. Elizabeth Potts, wife of Hon. Richard 

Potts. 

Noy. 27, 1793.—Col. Joseph Sim. 

Noy. 22, 1794.—At Rich Hill, four miles from Frederick, Mrs. 
Ann Johnson, wife of Thomas Johnson. 

July 27, 1795.—Rev, Edward Jones, formerly minister of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church at Moorefield. 

Deo, 30, 1797,—Mrs. Eleanor Sheredine, wife of Upton Shere- 
dine, of Midhill. 

Feb. 8, 1799.—Melchior Geisser, » native of Germany, said to 
be 110 years old. He lived to see the fifth generation. 
Buried February 10th, in Middletown. 

1790,—-Maj. Henry Hardman, an old soldier. 

Jan. 14, 1800.—Upton Sheredine, at Midhill, of yellow fever. 
He was the first U. S. tax commissioner for the State of 
Maryland. 

Feb. 11, 1801.—John Gambier, xged 78. . 

March 9, 1802.—Mrs. Patty Brunner, aged 83. 

Mareb 13, 1802.—Mrs. Barbara Schnou, aged 65. 

Mareh 14, 1802.—Frederick Ifouse, schoolmaster, aged 77. 

Oot, 23, 1802.—Henry Dorat. 

Oct, 25, 1802,.—Jacob Baltzell. 

Aug. 26, 1803.—At Woodborough, Rev, George Hale, aged 48, 

April 6, 1805.—Joseph McCully, coppersmith, aged 32. 

April 14, 1803.—William Biggs, aged 78. We left eight chil- 
dren and forty-two grandchildren. 

Dec, 18, 1803.—Christain Steiner, aged 67. 

May 1, 1803.—At his plantation, Col. William Beatty, aged 64. 

April 25, 1803.—John Tobias Reisner, aged $7. 

April 15, 18¢3.—James Marshall, aged 74. 

Oct. 18, 1804.—Mrs, Elizabeth Fey, aged 73, 

June 21, 1804.—Nicholas Freydenger, a native of Germany. 

May 2, 1504.—Mrs. Elizabeth Hoffman, aged 80. 

Feb. 24, 1804.—Jacob Kline. 

Jan. 3, 1804.—TJames Smith, merchant, and one of tho weal- 
thiest inhabitants of Frederick County, aged 66. 

March 23, 1804.—Col, Benedict Jamison, at his farm. 

Feb. 25, 1804.—Martin Studor, 

Feb, 18, 1804.—Baltzel Hinkle. 

Mareh 27, 1S04.—William Robertson. 

Feb, 26, 1804.—Mrs. Peale, of the Museum. 

Feb. 21, 1804.—Miss Rebecea Potts, daughter of Richard Potts. 

Jan, 1H, 1805,—Andrew Shriver, merchant, aged 27, 

Jan. 21, 1805.—Mrs, Mary Lee, wife of ‘Thomas Sim Lee, for- 
merly Governor of Maryland. 

April 10, 1805.—George Burkhart, an old merchant. 

April 19, 1805.—Archibald Campbell, aged 58. 

April 28, 1805.—Mrs, Writh French, aged 72. 

April 3, 1805.—Mra, Beatty, wife of Thomas Beatty. 

April 30, 1805.—Louis Kemp. 

Jan. 16, 1806.—Alexander Contee Hanson, chancellor of Mary- 
land. 
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March 3, 1806.—Mrs. Bilis Fleming, aged 86. 

March 11, 1806.—Mrs. Mary Hymes, a native of Germany, 
aged 103. 

May 6, 1896.—Mres, Beall, wile of Upton Beall. 

Feb, 10, 1807.—Mr. William Dearn. 

Nov. 25, 1808.—Richard Potts. 

Dee. 27, 1808.—Henry Winemiller, 

Feb, 1, 1809.—Jacob Boyer, Sr. 

June 30, 1809.—Edward Salmon. 

March 27, 1810.—The Louisiana papers record the death of the 

wife of Governor Henry Johnson. The deceased was born 

in Maryland in 1796, aud was a cousin of the author of the 

“Star Spangled Banrer.” Her father was the Hon. Philip 

B. Key, formerly a distinguished member of Congress, and 


one of the most eminent lawyers in the United States. | 


Mrs. Johnson resided for many years in Georgetown, D.C., 
and her husband was for several years a United States 
senator, 

April 10, 1810,—Mrs. Stickle, wife of Solomon Stickle. 

April 26, 1810.—Mrs. Beall, wife of Wm. M. Beall, postmaster. 

May 27, 1810.—Thomas McElderry, Esq., one of the senators 
of the Maryland Legislature. 

July 10, 1810.—Capt. Thomas Sprigg. 

July 19, 1810,.—Hieronimus Size. 

Sept. 15, 1810.—Mr. Leaver. 

Nov. 22, 1810,—George Schnertzell, Sr. 

Nov. 24, 1810.—Brickson H. Stone. 

Nov. 24, 1810.—Jacob Wise. 

Noy. 25, 1810,—Maj. Jacob Miller. 

Noy. 29, 1810.—Col. George Stricker, at his residence in Vir- 
ginia,aged 78. He was formerly of Frederick County, Md., 
and took an active and prominent part in the Revolution- 
ary war, 

Dec. 17, 1810.—Rey. Daniel Wayman, at York, Pa., aged 61, 

_ formerly pastor of the German Reformed Chareb of Fred- 
erick. 

Jan. 17, 1811.—Samuel Duvall, surveyor of Frederick County. 

Feb. 26, 1811.—Rey. Peter Kemp. 

Feb, 27, 1811.—John Baltzer, an inn-keeper. 

April 13, 1811.—Thomas Noland. 

April 25, 1811,—Col. Normand Bruce, 

May 26, 1811.—Roger Bdminson. 

May 27, 1811.—George Jacob Schley. 

June 16, 1811.—Col, Buker Johnson. 

Oct, 1, 1811 —Mrs. Margaret Hoff, aged 86. 

Feb. 14, 1812.—Samnel Potts. 

Feb. 21, 1812,—At Frederick Town, in the 85th year of her age, 
Mrs. Jane Iangon, relict of Hon. John Manson, a delegate 
from Maryland to the old Revolutionary Congress, and 
president of that body in Philadelphia in the period of 
1781-82. Mrs, Hanson, whose maiden name was Jane Con- 
tee, was a native of Prince George's County, but had resided 
a great part of her life in Frederick, of which, at the time 
of her death, she was one of the oldest inhabitants. She 
survived her husband thirty years, and had lived to mourn 
the last of a numerous family of children. One of them, 
her youngest son, Lieut. Peter Contee Hanson, just enter- 
ing into manhood, devoted himself to the service of bis 
country in the struggle for independence, and fell at the 
battle of Fort Washington in 1776. Her eldest son, and 
the last of her children to die before ber, was Alexander 
Contee Hanson, chancellor of Maryland. 

March 7, 1812.—Mrs. Elizabeth Brengle, wife of Christian 
Brengle. 

Mareh 7, 1812.—Daniel Stouffer, Sr., at an advanced age. 

May 8, 1812.—Valentine Sbriner. 


Dee. 24, 1812.—Rebecea Shriver, wife of David Shriver, aged 71. 

Sept. 5, 1813.—Mrs. Margaret Johnson, relict of Col. James 
Johnson, aged 64. 

Nov. 12, 1813.—Philemon Barnes, aged 90. 

Dee, 31, 1813.—Maj. Charles Baltzell, at his farm near Wood- 
borough, aged 77, He was a native of Germany, and in 
his youth served several campaigns in the Seven Years’ 
war. He subsequently emigrated to this country and set- 
tled in Maryland. He was a soldier in the Revolutionary 
war from the beginning until the army was disbanded, 
when he became « member of The Society of the Cincinnati. 

June 9, 1814.—Mrs, Catherine Jobnson, widow of Col. Baker 
Johnson. 

July 1, 1814.—Rev. Frederick V. Melsheimer, aged 64, for 
many years pastor of the Lutheran congregation at Han- 
over. He was master of Arabic, Syriac, Hebrew, Greek, 
and Latin, 

July 28, 1815.—At bis home near Georgetown, D. C., Philip 
Burton Key, member of Congress. 

May 2, 1815.—John Hanson Thomas, one of the most eminent 
and eloquent of the legislators of the State, aged 39. 

Jan. 13, 1817.—Wm. Potts, aged 76, 

May 15, 1817,—Arthur Shaaf, in the 49th year of his age, a 
native of Frederick County, but for many years a resident 
of Annapolis, where he practiced law. | 

Jan. 3, 1818.—James M. Haffie, formerly postmaster, and pres- 
ident of the Bank of Westminster, aged 39. 


| April 26, 1814.—John Baer, aged 63, 


Feb, 2, 1819.—David Stoner. 

Feb, 2, 1819.—Conrad Englebrecht. 

Feb. 26, 1819.—Jobhn Brunner. 

March 30, 1819.—John Hughes. 

April 23, 1819.—Alexander C. Hanson, aged 33, 

May 7 or 14, 1S19.—At Giezborough, Jobn ‘T. Shanf, aged 56. 

May 8, 1819.—Richard Brooks, aged 44, Mr. Brooks was a 
distinguished member of the bar, 

June 22, 1819.—Madame De La Vincendiere, aged 65. 

Aug. 26, 1819.—Wm. Buer, Sr. 

1819.—John Payan Baneuff, a refugee from San Domingo in 
1794; bad 800 acres of land at Frederick Junction, and 
owned many slaves. 

Nov. 9, 1819.—Ex-Governor Thomas Sim Lee, in his 75th 
year. 

May 27, 1820,—Francis Bingest, a native of Germany, aged 
103 years. 

June 27, 1820,—John Thomas Steiner, aged 31. 

Noy. 5, 1820.—Peter Hawman. 

Noy. 7, 1820.—John Fessler. 

Nov. 11, 1515,—Johannes George Meyer. 

Dec. 1, 1820.—James Wright, tailor. 

Dec. 8, 1820.—Mrs, Jacob Hoffman, aged 52. 

April 5, 1821,—William Findlay, a soldier of the Revelution. 

April 19, 1821.—Jacob Medtart, aged 67. 

July 3, 1821,—Richard White (printer), aged 34. 

July 6, 1821,—Sarab, wife of Col. John McPherson, aged 55. 

Jan. 10, 1821,—Elizabeth C. Potts. 

Jan. 11, 1821.—Peter Hardt, Sr., schoolmaster, and organist of 
German Reformed Church. He was a Hessian prisoner. 

Jan. 17, 1821.—Jacob Steiner, aged 27. 

Jan, 21, 1821.—Michael Allix, oldest person in town, aged 94, 

March 29, 1821.—Ilenry Koontz, aged 94; came to Frederick 
at the age of 22. By trade a blacksmith, he soon made 
enough money in that business to purchase a small farm 
on Pipe Creek, where he lived for 57 years. He raised ten 
children, and lett six children, one hundred grandchildren, 
and one hundred and thirty-five great-grandebildren. 
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July 23, 1821,—Francis Mareilly, a Frenchman. 

Jaly 24, 1821,—Rdward Carlton, aged 93. 

July 26, 1821.—Barbara Grove, widow of Jacob Grove, lime- 
burner. 

Aug, 21, 1821.—Peter Brumsberger, aged 54. 

Aug. 31, 1821,—Harriet, wife of Dr. William Bradley Tyler, 
and daughter of George Murdock. 

Sept. 11, 1821.—Jaeob Smith, son of late Jacob Smith, tayern- | 
keeper, “up the pike 3 wiles.” 

Sept. 16, 1921.—Independent Gist, son of Gen. Mordecai Gist, 
aged 4), 

Sept. 11, 1821.—Copt. William Campbell, a wealthy citizen. 

Sept, 12, 1821.—Miehael Raltzell, Sr. 

Sept: 30, 1821.—John Doll, aged 46, 

Oct. 2, 1821.—Peter Brumer, aged 97, the oldest inhabitant of 
the county. 

Oct. 4, 1821.—Jacoh Malambre, shoemaker, aged 52. 

Oct. 10, 1821.—Lewis B. Appollo, a native of San Domingo, and 
a resident of Frederick since the insurrection of that island 
in 1793. 

Oct. 17, 1821—Gen. John Ross Key, an officer of the Revolu- 
tion. 

Oct. 18, 1821. —Jobn Woodrow, aged 70, late county surveyor. 

Noy. 22, 1821.—Mrs. Rebecen Ogle. 

Deo. 14, 1821.—John Bruner, miller. 

Dec. 26, 1821.—Dr. Gerard Joseph Schneider, « native of Dus- 
seldorf, Germany, and partner of Dr. Godfrey Wise. 

1821,—Michael Allex, butcher, aged 90. 

Mareh 1, 1822,—William Housz, aged 90. 

Mareh 5, 1822.—-Jacob Bruner, aged 63. 

March 26, 1822.—Henrietta, widow of the late Rev. John A, | 
Krug, pastor of Lutheran Church, aged 71. 

May 26, 1822.—Gen. Henry Carbery, aged 66, 

Jane 4, 1822.—At his residence in Washington, Lawrence 
Brengle, formerly of Frederick. | 

Sept. 9, 1822.—Henry Getzendanner, aged 48. 

Oet. 3, 1822,—The Rey. Francis Malevie, aged 52 years, and 
for 13 years pastor of the Catholic congregation of Fred- 
erick. 

Oct. 19, 1822.—Gen. Thomas H. Cushing, collector of the New 
London (Conn.) port, aged 67, 

Oct. 19, 1822,—Henry Koontz, aged 37. 

Oct. 24, 1822.—Robert Patterson. 

Oct. 26, 1822.—John Slisor, aged $0). 

Nov. 9%, 1822.—Lieut. Charles I. Stallings, of the United States 
navy, a victim to the epidemic in Havana, 

Noy. 15, 1822.—Thomas Hoffman, aged 2, 

Dee. 18, 1822.— John J. Ott, aged 68. 

Dec. 31, 1822,—Rey, James Redmond, aged 47, for several 
yeers pastor of the Roman Catholic congregation of Wash- 
ington and Allegany Counties, 

Jan. 28, 1525.—Col. John Bowie, of Bladensburg, while at- 
tending service in Dr. Lowrie’s church, 

Feb. 22, 1823.—Henry Groff, aged 64, 

Feb. 7, 1823.—Robert T. Dade, formerly a representative of 
Montgomery County in the State Legislature, and an officer 
in the war of 1812, aged 80. 

Mareb 10, 1828.—Dr. Wm. Bantz, aged 34. 

March 10, 1828,—Richard Mills, keeper of the poor-house. 

April 25, 1823.—Wm. Miller, pump-maker, 

May 22, 1823,—Fraucis Mantz, aged 75. 

Sept. 6, 1823.—Richard Neakes, tailor. 

Sept, 6, 1$23.—George Creayer, ex-sheriff, aged 46. 

Oct. —-, 1823.—John G. Narpner and Benj. Winter, both 
formerly of Frederick, of yellow fever, at Natehez, Miss. 

Oct. 21, 1823.—Augustus Taney, aged 36. 


Nov. 5, 1823.—Wm. M. Beall, aged 81. 

Dee, 13, 1823.—James Lindsey, weaver, a native of county 
Tyrone, Treland. 

March 1, 1824.—Samnel Mixdorf, aged 79. 

April 17, 1724,—William Stewart, a nutive of Leeds, England, 
a ne and musician, 

July 23, 1824,—Monsieur Joseph B, Charles, dancing-master, 

Ang. 20, 1824.—Thos. Bailey, a Revolutionary soldier. 

Noy. 21, 1824.—Adam Coons, negro, aged 85, the only colored 
man ever confirmed in Frederick County os @ regular 
member of the Lutheran Church. He was formerly a 
slave of Michael Boemer, one of the founders of the 
church, and was the first colored man buried in the Luth- 
eran graveyurd. 

Feb, 3, 1825.—Anna Maria Ramsburg, widow of John Rams- 
burg, Sr., aged S84. 

April 6, 1825.—Mathias Bartgis, who established the first 
newspaper in Frederick. 

May 18, 1825.—Uapt. Henry Steiner, register of wills. 

Tune 5, 1825.—A colored man belonging to John Hughes 
stabbed to death by Francis Martin, son of John Martin, 
a, tailor. 

July 15, 1825.—Gen. Joseph Swearingen, late of the Ninth 
Brigade Militia. 

Aug. 28, 1825,—Rer. Peter A. Thomson, of St. Mary’s County, 
at Tarbut’s inn. His death was oceasioned by mortifiea- 
tion, resulting from the breaking of his jaw-bone in the 
drawing of a tooth. 

Sept. 10, 1$25.—Jacob Faubel, a mason, aged 70. He was one 
of the Hessian regiment during the Revolution, and was 
taken prisoner in New Jersey. 

Oct. 4, 1825.—Daniel Leab, aged 21, While he was drawing o 
load from a gun it went. off, and the bullet passed through 
his left eye, causing death in twenty minutes, 

Nov. 14, 1825.—Maj.-Gen, Robert Cummings, commander of 
the Second Division of Maryland militia, aged 72. 

Dee. 1, 1825.—Mrs. Lucy Sprigg, widow of Thomas Sprigg, 
aged 74. 

Jan. 6, 1826.—Adolphus Wilhelm, killed by a runaway acci- 
dent. 

Jan. 27, 1826,—Benjamin Harwood, trustee of the State of 
Maryland, and treasurer of the Western Shore. 

Feb. 1, 1826.—Lewie Green, teller in the Branch Bank, and 
brother of the editor of the Maryland Gazette. 

Feb, 1, 1826,—Mrs. Ann Maria Meyers, aged SI. 

Dec. 4, 1826.—Col. Jobn C. Coekey and Jobn R., Pitt, members- 
elect of the Legislature. 

Nov. 16, 182t.—Col. John Ritchie, aged 70. 

Dec. 15, 1826.—Mrz. Anna Ritchie, wife of John Ritchie, aged 
55, 

Feb. 28, 1827.—Capt. John R. Corberly, aged 45; buried in 
Catholic cemetery, 

April 22, 1827.—Harriet, wife of John Brein, and daughter of 
Col. Jobn McPherson, ut Catoctin Furnace, aged 43. 
June 4, 1827.—George Getzendanner, surveyor of Frederick 

County. 

Sept. 1, 1827 —Frederick Markley, aged 31. 

Sept. 14, 1527,—FPrancis Kleinert, aged 76. He was a Hessian 
soldier in the Revolutionary war, was captured in New 
Jersey, and was buried in a vault made by himself. 

Sept. 28, 1827.—Thomas Bond, aged 60. 

Dee, 28, 1827.—Rev. Nicholas Smith (colored), of the Methodist 
(Asbury) Chureh. 

March 30, 1828,—Joseph Smith, aged 64, and for forty years 
agent of “Carroli’s Manor.” Te was buried in the Cath- 
olic graveyard. 
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Sept. 4, 1828.—Mrs. Francina Chestor Schley, wife of Frederick 
A. Schley, and daughter of Capt. Dayid Lynn, of Allegany 
County. 

Sept. 15, 1528.—Christopher Hickman, who came to America 
with the Hessian regiments during the Reyolutiénary war, 
aged 76. 

Noy. 2, 1828.—Mrs, Sophia Brunner, aged 80. 

April 4, 1829.—Miss Debouline, aged 80, a native of France, 
who with a sister, who died the year previous, settled at 
Frederick immediately after the San Domingo revolution of | 
1793, 

‘Muay 28, 1829.—John Brunner, aged 81. 

‘Sept. 5, 1829.—Col. Stephen Steiner, aged 61. 

Oct. 16, 1829.—John Jacob Schley, in Louisville, Jefferson Co., 
Ga,, father of Frederick A. Schley, and born in Frederick 
County, aged 77. 

‘Dec. 2, 1829.—Col. John MePherson. 

“March 28, 1850.—Christian Froelich, aged 75, a Revolutionary 
soldier, — 

June 23, 1830.—Joseph Bell and —— Klaus, killed by falling 
off a bank of earth on the railroad just where it crosses the 
Georgetown turnpike. 

Aug. 17, 1831.—John Walker (tobacconist), aged 77, a Revolu- 

_ tionary soldier. 

Aug. 18, 1831.—Daniel Hauer, who lived in Frederick since 
Ti71, aged $4. 

Sept. 10, 1831.—John Leather, aged 76, a Revolutionary soldier, 
who was wounded at Brandywine. For a number of years 
he was an elder in the Lutheran Church. 

‘Sept. 13, 1831.—Catharine Tyler, wife of Dr. John Tyler, aged 
61. 

May 29, 1829.—At Marseilles, France, the Rey. Michael Du 
Bourg Egan, nephew of the first Catholic Bishop of Pbhil- 
adelphia, and formerly president of Mount 8t. Mary’s 
Seminary, at Hmmittsburg, aged 29. 

May 4, 1831.—Rev. Basil D, Higgins, 2 member of the Balti- 
more Annual Conference, aged 24. 

Aug. 31, 1832.—Rev. Samuel Knox, aged 76. 

Sept. 11, 1832.—Judge Jacob Steiner, of the Orphans’ Court, 
aged 70. 

Oct. 27, 1832.—John Gebhardt, aged 32. 

Dee, 7, 1832.—Prof, John M. Schenck, organist of All Saints’ 
Church; found dead in his bed at Mrs. Murray's tavern, 

Jan, 10, 1883.—Maj. Peter Mantz, aged $1, 

March 6, 1833.—Peter Brengle, high sheriff, 

Mareh 20, 1853.—John Graham, president Frederick County 
Bank, aged 73. 

June 14, 1833.—Mrs, Ann BE. Harrison, wife of Wm. G. Harri- 
son, of Baltimore, and daughter of Wm. Ross, 

Jane 10, 1843.—Abraham White, in the 88th year of his age. 
A native of Pennsylvania, be emigrated to Frederick 
County, Md., some time prior to the Revolutionary war, 
and was among the first to enter the Revolutionary army. 
He was active in recruiting troops, and by bis exertions in 
a short time organized a company, of which be became 
captain, and which was attached to Capt. Bruce's battalion. 
He remained in command until 1780, when he was ap- 
pointed by the commander of the French forces, then at 
Williamsburg, first conductor of the Virst Brigade of Ar- 
tillery, with a majors commission, in which capacity he 
acted until the general disbandment. In 1802 he removed 
to Baltimore, where he resided for many years. 

Oct. 28, 1833.—Thos, Gordon, inn-keeper. 

Dec. 29, 1883.—Adam Sluival, aged 74; came to America in 
1777, and was of the “‘ Bayreuth Regiment.” 


Fob. 12, 1884.—George Mayberry, tavern-keeper, 
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July 23, 1884.—Mrs, Anna Catbarine Hauer, widow of Daniel 
Hauer, and a native of Germany, aged 92. 

Dec, 11, 1834.—Wm. Coleman Brier, aged 22, at Antietam 
lron-Works, 

Dec. 18, 1834.—Mrs. Ann Key, relict of Philip B. Key, at the 
residence of her son-in-law, Rey. Mr. Nevins. 

July 17, 1835.—John Reich, Sr., aged 71. 

Oct. 31, 1825.Jobn Sebley, clerk of the court since 1815. 

Novy. 23, 1835.—Ex-Sherif Thomas Cariton, aged 54. 

Jan. 7, 1836.—Capt. J. L. Kubn, United States army. 

Jan. 27, 1836.—Rev. Frederick D. Schaeffer, D.D., aged 76. 

March, 9, 1837.—Dorothea, sister of Chief Justice Taney. 

May 5, 1837.—Rev. David F. Schaeffer, of an apoplectic fit, 
formerly pastor of the Lutheran Church. He was found 
dead in his bed, aged 41. 

May 26, 1837.—John R. Key, son of F. 8. Key. 

Oct. 14, 1837.—Hon. L. Harding, chief justice of the Orphans’ 
Court of Frederick County, aged 59, 

Aug. 16, 18837. —J. P. W. Amelung, originally from Germany, 
and a resident of Baltimore, aged 48. 

Dee. 16, 1837.—Dr. Henry Baker, one of the elders and class- 
leaders of the Methodist Episcopal Church at Liberty 
Town, aged 60, 

January, 1838,—Mordecai Vore, keeper of toll-gate at Catoctin 
Mountain, 

April 29, 1838.—Col. Philemon Griffith, an officer of the Revo- 
lutionary war, at New Market, aged 52. 

May 31, 1838.—Jobn Jacob Baltzell, aged 87. 

Sept. 8, 1888.—James Dixon, attorney-at-law. 

July 19, 1838.—Christian Getzendanner, proprietor of the 
Frederick Times aud Democratic Advocate, aged 47. 

July 13, 1838.—Near Tallahassee, Col. Baker Johnson, formerly 
of Frederick Co., Md., in the 50th year of his age, leaving 
a wife ond five children to mourn their irreparable loss. 
Col. Tohnson was the son of Col. Baker Johnson, of Fred- 
erick Town, Md. 


| Nov. 14, 1838.—At the residence of his son-in-law, Daniel 


Wetler, near Creagerstown, Frederick Co., Md., Maj. Fred- 
erick Willhide, a soldier of the Revolution, in the 85th 
year of his age. Maj. Willhide on the 2d of November, 
1776, enlisted in the German regiment of this State 
for three years, during which period he was promoted 
to orderly sergeant in the company to which he was at- 
tached, and faithfully served ont the term of his enlistment; 
he afterwards acted as volunteer until the close of the war. 
During the period of his service he was engaged in some 
of the hurdest-fought battles of the Revolution, having 
been present at Brandywine, Germantown, Trenton, and 
Monmouth, and witnessed the closing struggle at Yorktown, 
Maj. Willhide afterwards commanded a company of volun- 
teers, and was subsequently commissioned a major in the 
old Maryland line, though be was never in any active 
service after the war. 

Noy. 25, 1838,—Joseph Little, 77 years of age. 

Oct. 31, 1839.—Casper Mantz, aged 64. 

Dee. 22, 1840 —Wm. Carlton, almost instantly killed while 
running with the Junior Fire Company. 

Tuly 2, 1839.—Sister Genevieve, Superior of St. John's Female 
Academy and Orphan Asylum, Her family name was 
Resetha Tyler. 

Dee, 17, 1839,—Rev. Wm. McSherry, president of the George- 
town College. 

June 29, 1841.—Valentine Brunner, aged 84, a Revolutionary 
soldier. 

Aug. 22, 1841.—Dr. Graftou Duvall, aged 62. 

Sept. 16, 1841.—Daniel Hauer, aged 74. 
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Oct. 15, 1841.—Dr. John Tyler, aged 79. 

May 17, 1842.—Capt, Daniel Prengie, of the * Mohawk Invin- 
cibles.” 

Nov. 28, 1843.—Frederick Englebrecht, born in Frederick, Aug. 
3, 1786. 

Feb. 20, 1845.—Rev. Nathaniel L. Mills, of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, and member of the Baltimore Annual Confer- 
ence, aged 79, and in the 58th year of his ministry. 

July 2, 1846.—Rev. Dennis Mouldon, of smallpox. 

Dee. 15, 1846.—Hon. Francis Brengle, aged 40, He was for- 
merly a member of the Maryland Legislature, and after- 
wards a member of Congress, 

Feb. 17, 1848.—Henry Bear, aged 91, the Jast of the Revolu- 
tionary survivors of Frederick County. He entered the 


army in 1776 a: a volunteer. He was one of the company 


that marched from Frederick under the command of Capt, _ 


Peter Mantz, and which formed a part of the old Mary~ 
land line. 

July 29, 1848.—Jadge Abraham Shriver. 

Jan. 31, 1849.—Thomas Turner, editor of the Frederick Herald, 
Mr. Turner was collector of the port of Georgetown, D. C., 
about 1887, at which time be was also editor of the Poto- 
mac Advocate. He was shortly after appointed clerk of 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Company, and followed the 
office on its removal from Washington to Frederick City, 
where he subsequently resided, On the removal of the 
office from Frederick to Camberland he resigned his 
post, and devoted himself entirely to the editorial manage- 
ment of the Herald, in which position he continued up to 
the time of his death, He also represented Frederick City 
in the Legislature. 

Aug. 5, 1849.--M. F. Bartgis, mayor of Frederick. He was 
by profession a printer, and edited and published a paper 
in Frederick for many years. 


Aug. 10, 1849,—At Petersville, Col. John Thomas, father of ex- | 


Governor Francis Thomas, of Maryland, aged 85. 

Noy. 10, 1849.—John Casper Freitehie, aged 70, husband of 
Barbara Freitchie, of Whittier’s poem. 

1851.—Dr. Edward Goldsborough. 

1861.—Col. Thomas ©. Brashear. 

April 1, 1851—Jobn Ebert, aged 79. 

May, 1551.—Thomas 8. Dulany, merchant. 

March 25, 1852.—Henry McElfresh, member of Assembly, 
elected only a few weeks before bis death to fill a vacaney. 

Dee, 19, 1852.—William Ross, a prominent member of the 
Frederick bar, and president of the Frederick Branch of 
the Farmers’ Bank of Maryland, aged 81. 

Oct, 14, 1852,—David Schley, for several years editor of the 
Frederick 2Lcaniner. 

April 30, 1852.—Davyid Shriver, a native of Frederick County, 
but for many years a resident and prominent citizen of 
Cumberland, Md., in the 85th year of hisage. Mr. Shriver 
was selected by the Hon. Albert Gallatin, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, as engineer to lay ont and eunstruct the 
great National road from Cumberland to Wheeling, and on 
its completion was appointed by the general government 
commissioner of public works. He surveyed and superin- 
tended the construction of the Reisterstown turnpike, and 
took & prominent part in building the plank-road from 
Cumberland to West Newton. Ie also served a3 a delegate 
in the Legislature from Frederick County, and for a long 
time was president of the Cumberland Bank of Allegany. 

Oct, 20, 1853.—Wm. Thompson Palmer, in St, Louis. 

Feb. 25, 1854.—Rev. Nicholas Dorsey, of the Methodist Prot- 
estant Church, at New Market. 

March 1, 1855.—John P. Thompson, the founder and for a long 


time the editor of the Frederick Herald, and president of 
the Frederick County Bank, aged 79. 

Nor. 8, 1855.—George Bowlus, formerly a member of the Mary- 
land Legislature, 

Feb. 9, 1856.—Samuel Geyer, the father of Dr. J. W. Geyer, 
editor of the Frederick Union. 

July 26, 1856.—Dr. Samuel Tyler, aged 36. 

April 12, 1857.—Col. Edward Schley. 

April 13, 1857.—Mary Ann Evitt. 

Nov. 27, 1857.—Jobn Rohr, born in Frederick in 1757. 

Nov. 1, 1858.—Ex-Governor Wm. Schley, of Georgia. The 
deceased was born at Frederick, Md,,in 1776, but for many 
years was a prominent citizen of Georgia, having been a 
judge of the Superior Court us early as 1825, a member of 
the Legislature in 1830, and of Congress from 1832 to 
1835, when he was elected Governor of the State. For 
twenty-five years he was the Grand High Priest of the 
Royal Arch {Masonic) Chapter of the State, and at the 
time of his death president of the Medical College of 
Georgia. 

June 22, 1858.—Caspar Mantz, ex-sberiff of Frederick County. 

Dec. 29, 1858.—Clark Koontz, formerly one of the editors of 
the Frederick Union. 

April 14, 1860.—Hon, William Cost Johnson, # native of Fred- 
erick County, at Washington City, aged 54. 

Feb. 12, 1862.—Mrs. Agnes Houston, widow of James F, Hous- 
ton. 

duly 7, 1862.—Dr. William Waters, aged 62, 

Dec, 18, 1862.—At 6 p.x., Mrs. Barbara Freitchie, the heroine 

of Whittier’s poem. She was born Dec. 3, 1766, and was 

the widow of John C. Freitchie, She lived in a house next 
to the Bentztown bridge, south side, which the corpora- 
tion bought in 1868 with the lot of George Rissler, and on 

April 3, 1869, sold the house to James Hopewood for $300, 

who removed it. The corporation found it necessary to 

widen Carroll Creek, running through the town, and this 
house being in the way had to be removed. 

. 16, 1863,—Rev. Josiah Varden, aged 57. He joined the 

Methodist Protestant Church in 1825, soon after its organi- 

zation, and was at once placed among the active preachers, 

and continued in the service until about ten years before 
his death, when failing health compelled him to ask retire- 
ment to the superannuated list. While an active member 
he was for three successive terms chosen president of the 

Maryland Annual Conference, and was twice stationed in 

Baltimore, at the East and West Baltimore Churches, 

March, 1865.—Rey. Mr. Olemieyer, Professor of Chemistry of 
Bt. Mary's College, Emmittsburg. 

June 7, 1860.—Professor Wm. Baer, aged 79, a well-known 
chemist and specialist in agricultural chemistry. 

| 1867.—Dr. John W. Dutrow. 

May, 1867.—Benjamin F, Bartgis, aged 73, formerly editor of 
the Republican Gazette, and subsequently of the Hornet 
newspapers, which were published in the interests of the 
Republican party, under old party divisions and in fierce 
opposition to the Federal party. 

Feb. 21, 1868.—At Frederick, Father Matthaw Sanders, a well- 
known Catholic priest. Ie was born in Holland in 1807, 
aud was there ordained in 1831. ‘The uext year he came 
to America, and eotered the novitiate of the Society of 
Jesusin Maryland, He was appointed to take charge of 
some of the missions in Charles County, later he was 
transferred to St. Mary's and Prince George's Counties, 
and in 1858 was removed to the Eastern Shere, where he 
continued until within a few months of his death. 

22, 1870.—Joseph M. Palmer, the eminent lawyer. 


| Feb. 
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March 8, 1871.—Mrs. Lucinda Greenwell, aged 101 years 9 
* months and 23 days. 

May 17, 1871.—John Lee, of Medwood, aged 83. He was the | 
aon of Thomas Sim Lee, Governor of Maryland, 

March 11, 1871.—Lonis Elder, of Emmittsburg, aged 73; he 
left a Jarge number of relatives in Baltimore. 

April 1, 1871,—Maj. Henry Schley, an aged and influential 
citizen, at the residence of his son, Dr. Fairfax Schley. 
He was adjutant of Col. Chambers’ regiment during the 
war of 1812, and served at Bladensburg and Baltimore. 
Prior to the constitution of 1851 he was clerk of the Fred- 
erick County Court, and afterwards for several years the 
cashier of the Frederick County Bank. He was a brother 
of William Schley, the well-known lawyer, 

April, 1872,—John I, Naill, brother of Hon. David W. Naill, 
at his residence in [linois. He was born at Taneytown, 
Md., graduated at Pennsylvania College, Gettysburg, Pa., 
studied law in the office of Hon, James Cooper, formerly a | 
United States senator from Pennsylvania, and went to 
Illinois when quite s young man. There he accumulated 


® very considerable estate. He was a Democrat, and in 
1860 served on the Breckenridge and Lane electoral ticket. 
His party repeatedly tendered him the nomination for 
Congress in his district, and he was also solicited to accept 
the nomination for Governor of his adopted State, but 
having no taste for public life declined both nominations. 

Sept. 21, 1872.—Col, A. B. Hanson, an old merchant, who served 
honorably in the war of 1812. . 

Mareh 11, 1874.—Col. John MePherson, aged 78, 

Feb. 27, 1877 —Col, Daniel S. Biser, at Burkittsville, aged 75. 
Of Mr. Biser it may be said that he was in official harness 
during nearly the whole course of his life. He was elected 
to the State Legislature many times (once on the reformed 
Union ticket with Hon. Francis Thomas and Gen, Edward 
Shriver). In the winter of 1842-43 he was Speaker of the 
House of Delegates, and presided over that body with 
marked ability. He held various other positions 2lso, 
prominent among which were assistant flour inspector under 
Governor Lowe, flour inspector-general under Governor 
Ligon, clerk of the Cireuit Court of this county, by ap- 
pointment from Judge Nelson, to fill the unexpired term 
of J, W. L. Carty, member of the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Canal Board for a number of years, etc. Although an 
active politician and a stanch Democrat, he was highly 
respected ond esteemed by his political opponents as well 
as friends. 

June 18, 1879, the dead body of Rev. John M. Friday, 
pastor of the Lutheran Church at Harper's Ferry, was 
found in the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, just above the 


lock and below the bridge at Harper's Ferry. ‘The cir- 
cumstances attending his death were stated by a newspaper 
aecount, written at the time, to have been as follows: | 
“On last Thursday evening he was engaged by a young 
couple from Halitown to marry them with the utmost se- 
crecy on the Maryland side of the river, At the close of | 
the ceremony, some distunce above the bridge, he was re- 
quested to tarry until the bridal pair could cross the bridge, 
80 that no suspicion of their marriage would be excited by 
being seen on the bridge in the presence of a minister. On 
Friday morning the dead body of Mr. Friday was found in 
the canal above thelock. A silver watch-chain was wound 
around his left hand, a position habitual to him when 
standing or leisurely walking. There was a wound along 
the right temple, extending a little behind the ear. ‘The 
theory of some is that while waiting for the fifteen min- 
utes to pass, in order that the bridal couple might reach 


the Virginia shore, and standing on the bank of the canal, 
a robber stealthily approached and dealt a blow which, 
striking the temple, produced instantaneous paralysis, and 
the body fell forward into the water of the canal, without 
getting the left hand ont of the watch-guard. The robber 
becoming alarmed at the fatal result, not anticipated by 
him, and the body not rising to the surface, regarded it 
too perilous to remain long enough to rifle the pockets.” 
Mr. Friday's wife was u daughter of George Whip, of 
Jefferson, Frederick Co., and the body was interred at that 


plice. The identity of the supposed murderer was never 
established. 
Oet. 14, 188], at Frederick, Dr. Joseph C. Cockey. Dr. 


Cockey was a graduate of the University of Maryland, and 
for many years an intimate friend of the late Prof. Nathan 
R. Smith. Besides practicing medicine, Dr. Cockey took a 
great deal of interest at times in local politics. About 
twenty-five years ago he represented the Fourth Ward of 
Baltimore in the City Council, and in 1877 was an unsue- 
cessful candidate for the State Senate. He was identified 
with the Republican party. At one time Dr. Cockey had 
an exceedingly large practice, but as he was compelled to 
visit Frederick frequently to attend kinspeople there, his 
practice gradually fell off. He was comparatively well-to- 
do, however. In the summer of 188] a kinsman, Dr. J. 
Hanson Cockey, of Rye, N. Y., died, and he went there to 
settle his business affairs, The funeral took place at Fred- 
erick, and the remains were interred in Mount Olivet 
Cemetery. 


The General Assembly in 1778 passed an act for 
the relief of the maimed officers, soldiers, and seamen 
from Maryland engaged in the Revolutionary cause. 
Under its provisions those in necessitous circumstances 
were entitled to half-pay, and the children of those 
deceased to certain annuities. The records of the 
Orphans’ Court show that the children and wives of 
the following soldiers from Western Maryland availed 
themselves of this act: 


William Parsons, died in service. 

William Bright, died in service, 

Charles Williams, died in service. 

David Miller, died in service, 

Samuel Hanniss, wounded. 

Spera Migea, wounded. 

John Meek, Seventh Regiment, wounded at Guilford. 

John Brown (sergeant), Sixth Regiment, wounded at Camden, 

Robert Kerns (sergeant), Second Regiment, wounded. 

James Burk, Second Regiment, wounded at Cowpens. 

James Garth, Second Regiment, wounded at siege of Ninety- 
Six. 

John Alsop, Second Regiment, wounded at Cowpens. 

George Burklup, First Regiment, wounded at Butaw. , 

Christopher Lambert, Third Regiment, wounded in Carolinas. 

Michael Waltman, First Regiment, wounded at Guilford. 

Philip Fisher, Pirst Regiment, wounded at Guilford. 

John Ober, wounded. 

John Auber (sergeaut), Second Regiment, wounded. 

Luke Lawson, First Regiment, wounded at Guilford. 

James Sheban, Second Regiment, wounded at Monmouth. 

Peter Cunningham, Seventh Regiment, wounded in South 
Carolina. 

John Stresner, Seventh Regiment, wounded at Germantown. 
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Edward Rose, wounded in New Jersey. 

Joba Snider (corporal), lost his leg in Flying Camp. 
Panl Haggerty, disabled. 

John Shovell, Sixth Regiment, wounded at Camden. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


COUNTY OFFICERS, 

THE first election ever held in Frederick County 
took place March 7, 1749, for delegates to the Gen- 
eral Assembly. The following were elected: Henry 
Wright Crabb, Thomas Owen, Joseph Chapline, 
Daniel Dulany. 

The first election held in the county after the 
practical abolition of the Lord Proprietary’s govern- 
ment was that at which were chosen the delegates 
to the convention of the province which assembled at 
Annapolis on the 22d of June, 1774. This conven- 
tion, while affirming the allegiance of the people to 
King George, took care to make due provision for 
armed defense by the formation of a militia composed 
of companies of sixty-cight men each, who were to be 
provided “ with a good fire-lock with bayonet fixed 
thereon,” and the requisite quantity of ammunition. 
The cost of the equipment was to be defrayed by con- 
tributions from the different counties, of which Fred- 
erick was expected to furnish thirteen hundred and 
thirty-three pounds, a sum greater by four hundred 
pounds than that assessed to any other county in the 
provinee. In September, 1775, the frecholders of 
Frederick County met for the purpose of selecting a 
Committee of Observation (to consist of fifty-three 
members) for Frederick County. Tor “the ease and 
convenience” of the people of Frederick County it 
was provided that that county should be divided into 
three districts. The Upper District was bounded by 
the South Mountain and the lines of the county west- 
ward; the Middle District extended from the South 
Mountain to the Monocacy; the Southern District 
was bounded by the Monocacy from its mouth to 
Bennett's Creek, and with that creek to the head- 
waters of the Patuxent. The place for holding the 
elections in the Upper District was Elizabethtown 
(now Hagerstown); in the Middle District, Frederick 
Town ; and in the Lower District, Hungerford's (now 
Rockville, Montgomery County). In the articles 
of association adopted at Annapolis, July 26, 1775, 
it was provided that forty companies of minute- 
men should be enrolled, of which Frederick was 
to furnish eight, or thrice as many as any other 
county with the exception of Baltimore County, 


| whose quota was five companies. The companies in 


Frederick County were to compose a battalion of 


themselves. At the convention which met at Annap- 


olis, Dee. 7, 1775, the delegates elected from Fred- 
erick County were: Middle District, Charles Beatty 
and Baker Johnson; Lower District, Henry Griffith, 
In the convention of May, 1776, the, same delegates 
served, with the addition of William Baird as the rep- 
resentative from the Upper District (now Washington 
County). On the 16th of May it is recorded that 
George Brent, a member ‘for that district of Fred- 
erick County which lies west of Locking Creek,” 
appeared and took his seat. In June, 1776, John 
Stull was associated with Mr. Baird on the represen- 
tation from the Upper District. On the 2d of July, 
1776, the convention adopted resolutions providing 
for the election of representatives from the different 
counties to choose a permanent form of government 
for the State. The judges of election for Frederick 
County were; Upper District, Noah Hart, Christian 
Orndorff, and Eli Williams; Middle District, Chris- 
topher Edelen, William Luckett, Jr., and David 
Shriver; Lower District, Jonathan Wilson, Zadock 
Magruder, and William Luckett, Sr. The conven- 
tion met at Annapolis, Aug. 14, 1776, and the dele- 
gates from Irederick County were: Upper District, 
Samuel Beall, Samuel Hughes, John Stull, Henry 
Schnebely; Middle District, Adam Fischer, Upton 
Sheredine, Christopher Edelen, and David Shriver; 
Lower District, Thomas Sprigg Wootton, Jonathan 
Wilson, William Bayly, Jr., and Elisha Williams. 
On the Sth of November, 1776, the convention 
adopted a constitution and form of government for 
Maryland, and an election for officers under the new 
constitution was held November 25th of the same 
year. The judges for Jrederick County at this 
election were William Luckett, John Adhun, and 
Joseph Wells. The justices of the peace who formed 
the County Court of Frederick at the organization of 
the new government in 1777 were Normand Bruce, 
William Blair, Upton Sheredine, William Beatty, 
Joseph Wells, Jacob Young, George Scott, Chris- 
topher Hdelen, James Johnson, William Murdock 
Beall, Carleton Tannehill, William Luckett, Jr., 
John Lawrence, Basil Dorsey, David Shriver, Joseph 
Wood, Jr., Ephraim Howard, John Haas, James 
Fleming, Charles Wartield. 

The justices of the Orphans’ Court for Frederick 
County were Normand Bruce, William Blair, Upton 
Sheredine, William Beatty, and Joseph Wells, and 
the surveyor was John Hanson, Jr.; the register of 
wills George Murdock, and the coroners Benjamin 
Ogle, Leonard Smith, Van Swearingen, and William 
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Hobbs. At the election of 1786 the following notice | cently by the vote for electors of the State Senate in 


was issued : 


Public Notice to the electors of Frederick County is here- 
hy given, that on Monday, the 4th day of September next, is 
the day appointed by the Constitution for the election of two 
persons for this county to be Electors of the Senate; and as our 
representation under the present form of government is a sub- 
ject of the first magnitude, ‘tis to be hoped every person in- 
spired with real or true patriotism will not fail in giving his 
personal attendance on that day. 

“Tromas Bearry, Sheriff. 

“ PrepencKk-Towx, Aug. 28, 1786.” 


At that time the State Senate, consisting of fifteen 
members, was chosen by electors from the different 
counties, and in pursuance of the above notice the elec- 
tors of Frederick County met at the court-house (the 
only election precinct), where a poll was opened, 
which resulted in the unanimous choice of Thomas 
Johnson and Thomas Sim Lee as electors for the 
county to choose the Senate, as directed by the State 
constitution, 

On the 18th of September, 1786, the electors met 
at Annapolis, and selected the following State senators 
to serve for five years: 

Western Shore.—Charles Carroll of Carrojiton, Thomas Stone, 
Thomas Johnson, Richard Barnes, Daniel Carroll, George 
Plater, John Hall, Richard Ridgely. 


Eastern Shore—Jobn Henry, George Gale, Edward Lloyd, 
William Hemsley, William Paca, William Perry. 


On Oct. 23, 1828, two barbecues were held at 
Vrederick, that of the Adams party at Bentz’ pump, 
and that of the Jackson men in Nixdorff’s meadow. 

A public meeting of the Jackson Democrats of 
Frederick County was held at the court-house on the 


24th October, 1832, at which it was unanimously de- | 


cided to withdraw the Demoeratic electoral ticket of 
that district, not on accouyt of any objection to Gen. 
Jackson, but owing to the manner in which the ticket 
Was gotten up. ‘ 

At the Presidential elections of 1824 and 1828 
Frederick, Washington, and Allegany Counties com- 
posed an electoral district, and were entitled to choose 
two electors of President and Vice-President. At 
each election the friends of Jackson were successful 
by a small majority. After which time, owing to the 


wise poliey of Gen. Jackson’s administration, his | 


friends had increased, and at the approaching election 
of the fall of 1832 it was supposed that he would re- 
ceive in the district a majority of at least five hundred 
votes. 

Of this condition of the public sentiment of the 
counties the Legislature of the State, which was anti- 
Jackson, was fully sensible, having learned it from 


Mr. Adams’ defeat in 1824 and 1828, and more re- ! futile. 


$1 


September, 1831, when nearly five hundred votes 
more were given to the friends than to the enemies of 
Jackson, With the intention, as was alleged, of pre- 
venting the fair expression of this sentiment at the 
November election, the Legislature at its previous 
session, by a new arrangement of the electoral districts, 
united with the above-named counties six other coun- 
ties and the city of Aunapolis, in which Mr. Adams 
in 1828 obtained a majority of seventeen hundred 
votes, and in which his party still maintained the 
supremacy. With regard to this action of the Lezis- 
lature the people of Western Maryland declared that 
“a more flagrant, a more disgraceful, a more arrogant 
violation of popular rights is not to be found in the 
history of any government professing to be republi- 
can.” The opposition sought to justify their friends 
in the Legislature with the pretext that the new ap- 
portionment of representation by Congress created the 
necessity of a new arrangement of electoral districts 
in Maryland. This subterfuge, however, did not 
sereen from public indignation a measure by which 
the people of Western Maryland were deprived of 
their political rights. Under the new apportionment 
law Maryland was entitled to ten electors of Presi- 


dent and Vice-President, instead of eleven as before. 


Under the new law enacted by the Legislature in 
their arrangement of the districts, the city of Balti- 
more, then containing 80,625 inhabitants, was au- 
thorized to elect two electors, and the people of Balti- 
more County, which contained 40,251 inhabitants, 
were empowered to choose one elector. It was asked, 
if this distribution of three electors was deemed 
equitable, why did the Legislature suppose it neces- 
sary to alter the electoral district composed of Fred- 
erick, Washington, and Allegany Counties, in which 
there were 81,660 inhabitants? 
were, however, united with Charles, St. Mary’s, and 
Calvert, which were remote, and with which they had 
no interests in common equal to those with the ad- 
joining county and city of Baltimore. The friends of 
Jackson in the district thought it was a design to de- 
prive them of the aid of a large Jackson majority 
(not less than 2000) in Baltimore County and City, 
and overwhelm them with the anti-Jackson majority of 
1500 in the three southern counties, The reason for 
the separation of the city from the county of Balti- 
more was alleged to be as follows: in the county there 
was a well-known Jackson majority of more than 
1500. If to these figures the Legislature had added 
the majority of 500 in the city, all hope of giving 
these electors to Mr. Clay would have been vain and 
Instead of creating one district with a privi- 


These three counties 
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lege of choosing three electors, the county was au- 
thorized to elect one and the city two others. By 
this arrangementit was hoped that two electors would 
be added to the Whig ticket. In the other district 
similar peculation was discernible. The Jackson 
majorities of Harford, Cecil, and Queen Anne’s Coun- 
ties were to be counterbalanced by the Clay majori- 
ties of the other counties of the Eastern Shore, with 
which they had been associated. 

On the 20th of April, 1840, a Whig County Con- 


vention was held. There were five log cabins and 


several barrels of hard cider. The procession was a 
mile long. Speeches were made by Richard J. 


Bowie, John P. Kennedy, Governor John Pope, of 


Kentucky, Edward Stanley, of North Carolina, George 
H. Proffit, of Indiana, Daniel Jenifer, Wm. Cost 
Johnson, and 8. Teackle Wallis. On June 8, 1840, 
a Democratic County Convention was held. There 
were two thousand three hundred persons in the pro- 
cession, The speakers were Felix Grundy, of Ten- 
nessee, Dr. Duncan, of Ohio, Dr. Risteau, Messrs. 
Bly, Spencer, Mitchell, and Francis Thomas. On 
June 10, 1840, John W. Bear, “the Ohio Black- 
smith,” addressed a Harrison meeting in Frederick. 


In 1840 the “ Junior Tippecanoe Club" was organ- | 


ized, with Alex. Russell, president ; Lewis H. Steiner 
and Joseph Yearkle, vice-presidents; Morgan Small- 
wood, secretary; and Sydney Bantz, treasurer. On 
Oct. 28, 1840, a Whig barbecue was held at Slater's 
Woods. On Oct. 23, 1852, a Democratic barbecue 
was held on Barracks Hill, and speeches were made 
by Benjamin C, Presstman, Col. W. W. W. Bowie, and 
Thos. J. McKaig. On Oct. 30, 1852, a Whig bar- 
becue was held, and speeches were made by J. B. 
Ricaud, A. R. Boteler, R. T. Merrick, J. T. B. Dor- 
sey, and others. 
Civil List. 
Citizens of Frederick County who have filled the Offive of Gov- 
ernor of the State. 
Thomas Johnson, 1777-79; Thomas Sim Lee, 1779-82, 1792-94; 
Francis Thomas, 1841-44; Enoch Louis Lowe, 1851-54. 
Citizens of Frederick County who have represented Marytand in 
the Senate of the United States. 
Richard Potts, 1793. 


Congressmen from Brederick County to the Continental Congress, 
John Hanson, 1781-83; Thomas Sim Lee, 1785-84; Richard 
Potts, 1781-82. 


Natives of Frederick County who have been members of either 
House of Congress since the adoption of the Constitution, 
Upton Sheredine, the first member-elect ; George Baer, formerly 
cashier of Frederick County Bank; Daniel Sheffey, Rep- 
resentative from Virginia; Henry 8. Geyer, Senator from 
Missouri (married Shoffey’s sister); James Cooper, Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania; Prancis Brengle; Francis Thomas; 


George Cary, Representative from Georgia, son of Dr. John 
D. Cary, editor of The Key ; William Sebley, Representative 
from Georgia, and elected Governor of Georgia (1834) on 
the Union Jackson ticket; Jobn H. Farquhar, Representa- 
tive from Indiana; Henry R, Warfield; Henry W. Hoff- 
man; Roger Nelson; John Nelson; William Cost John- 
son; Jacob M. Kunkel; John Ritchie: Frederick Green, 
Representative from Tiffin District, Ohio, son of Capt, 
Lewis Green; John F. O'Neil, Representative from Zanes- 
ville Distriet, Ohio; John A, McMahon, Representative 
from Ohio; Milton G. Urner. 


Judges of the Court of Appeals from Frederick County. 

Richard Potts, appointed 10th October, 1801; Madison Nelson, 
elected 1867; William P. Maulsby, appointed 1570, to fill’ 
vacancy caused by death of Madison Nelson, until next 
general election; John Ritchie, appointed in 1881, and 
afterwards elected to fill the vacancy caused by the death 
of Richard J. Bowie, 


Judges of the General Court from Frederick County. 
Alexander Contes Ianson, appointed $th March, 1778. 


Chancellors of the State from Frederick County. 
Alexander Contee Hanson, appointed 3d October, 1789. 


Judges from Frederick County in the County Courts for the Fifth 
Judicial District, comprehending the Counties of Fredarick, 
Washington, Montgomery, and Allegany. 

Richard Potts, chief justice, appointed 8th January, 1791, and 

reappointed chief justice Lith October, 1796; William 
Claggett, chief justice, appointed 28th January, 1802. 


Judges from Frederick County in the County Courte for the Fifth 
Judicial District, comprehending the Counties of Frederick, 
Washington, and Allegany. . : 

John R. Key, associate judge, appointed January, 1791; Up- 

ton Sheredine, associate judge, appointed January, 1791; 
William Cloggett, associate judge, appointed 28th January, 
1806; Abraham Shriver, associate judge, appointed 29th 
January, 1806; Roger Nelson, associate judge, appointed 
7th May, 1810; Richard Marshall, associate judge, ap- 
pointed 1542, ' 


Judge of the Third Judicial Circuit, conprising Frederick and 
Carroit Counties. 


Madison Nelson, elected 1851. 


Judge of the Fourth Judicial Oireuit, comprising Frederick 
County. 


Madison Nelson, elected 1864. 


Judges from Frederick County in the Sixth Judicial Circuit, 
comprising Frederick and Montgomery Counties. 
Madison Nelson, chief judge, elected 1867, died Jan, 1, 1870; 
John A. Lynch, associate judge, elected 1867; William P, 
Maulsby, chief judge, appointed 1870, to fill vacancy 
caused by death of Madison Nelson, until next general 
election; John Ritchie, appointed March 16, 1881, chief 
judge, to fill vacancy caused by death of Richard J. Bowie, 

elected in 1870, and who died in March, 1881. 
Frederick County State Senators. 

1776, Upton Sheredine; 1781, Abraham Faw; 1786, Thomas 
Johneon; 1791, Joshua Dorsey; 1801, Dr. John Tyler; 
1804, Roger Nelson; 1806, David Shriver; 1811, Thomas 
Hawkins; 1816, Roger Brooke Taney; 1821, Joshua 
Cockey; 1826, John Nelson; 1831, Thomas Sappington; 
1836, Wm. Schley ; 1837, John Lee; 1838, Richard Potts; 


Members of the House of Delegates from Frederick County from 


1749, Henry Wright Crabb, Thomas Owens, Joseph Chaplaine, 
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1844, Casper Quynn; 1846, David W. Naill; 1850, Jacob 
M. Kunkel; 1854, Wm. Bradley Tyler; 1857, Anthony | 
Kimmel; 1861, Grayson Hichelberger; 1865, Charles BE. 
Trail; 1867, Joshua Biges; 1871, Dr. Lewis TH. Steiner. 
Dr, Steiner is the present senator, having been re-elected 
in 1875 and in 1879. 


1749 to 1882, 


Daniel Dulany, Jr.; 1750, Thomas Owens, Joho Smith 
Prather; 1751-53, Daniel Dulany, Jr., Nathan Magruder, 
Capt. Henry Wright Crabb, Joseph Chapiaine; 1754-54, 
Capt. Henry Wright Crabb, Joseph Chaplaine, Capt. Bd- 
ward Sprigg, Josiah Beall; 1756, Joseph Chaplaine, Josiah 
Beall; 1757, Capt. Joseph Chaplaine, Ndward Dorsey, 
Thomas Beatty, Col. Thomas Cresap; 1758, Capt. Henry 
Wright Crabb, Edward Dorsey, Capt. Joseph Chaplaine, 
Col. Thomas Cresap; 1759-60, Capt. Joseph Chaplaine, 
Edward Dorsey; 1761, Col. Thos. Cresap, Thomas Beatty, 
Nathan Magruder, Joseph Chaplaine; 1762, Capt. Joseph 
Chaplaine, Nathan Magruder; 1763, Col, Thomas Cresap, 
Capt. Joreph Chaplaine, Nathan Magruder, Thomas Beatty ; 
1764-65, Col. Thomas Cresap, Joseph Chaplaine, Fielder 
Gantt, James Smith; 1766, Jobn Gautt, Joseph Chaplaine, 
James Smith; 1767, Capt. Wm. Luckett, Col. Thos. Cresap, 
Capt, Joseph Chaplaine, Thomas Jennings; 1768, Thomas 
Cresap, Thomas Jennings, Wm. Luckett; 1769, Thomas 
Jennings, Wm. Luckett; 1770, Wm. Luckett; 1771, Wm. 
Luckett, Jonathan Hager, Thomas Sprigg Wootton, Charles 
Beatty; 1773, Thomas Sprigg Wootton, Charles Beatty, 
Jonathan Hager, Henry Griffith; 1774, Henry Griffith, Ja- 
cob Funk ; 1775, in Provincial Convention, Middle District, 
Charles Beatty, Baker Johnson; Lower District, Henry 
Griffith; Upper District, Wm. Baird. For Jane, 1776, in 
addition to the above, John Stull, 1776, Provincial Con- 
vention, August ldth, Lower District, Thomas S. Wootton, 
Jonathan Wilson, Wm. Bayly, Jr., Elisha Williams; Mid- 
dle District, Adam Fischer, Upton Sheredine, Christopher 
Edelen, David Shriver; Upper District, Samuel Beall, John 
Stull, Henry Schnebely, Samuel Hughes; 1777, Christopher 
Edelen, Philip Thomas, Jacob Young, Upton Sheredine; 
1779, George Stricker, John Hanson, John Beatty, Fielder 
Gantt; 1780, Fielder Gantt, Richard Potts, Normand Bruce, 
John Hanson; 1781, John Hanson, Thomas Beatty, Samuel 
Dayall, David Shriver; 1782, David Shriver, Thomas Ogle, 
Samuel Duvall, Peter Mantz; 1783, Thomas Beatty, David 
Shriver, Nathan Hammond, Thomas Ogle; 1784, Thomas 
Beatty, Thomas Gantt, John D, Carey, David Shriver; 1785, 
Abraham Faw, John Beatty, Mountjoy Bayly, John D. 
Carey; 1756, Abraham Faw, Peter Mantz, Thomas John- 
son, Mountjoy Bayly; 1787, Thomas Sim Lee, Thomas 
Johnson, Abraham Faw, Richard Potts; 1788, Richard 
Potts, Abraham Faw, John McPherson, John Gwinn; 1789, 


Abraham Faw, David Shriver, Mountjoy Bayly, Joshua 
Dorsey; 1790, Jacoh Gomber, Thomas Beatty, Mountjoy 
Bayly, John McPherson; 1791, John Ross Key, William 
Beatty, Patrick Sim Smith, George Burkhart; 1792, Wil- 
liam Beatty, Joshua Dorsey, Francis Brown Sappington, 
Roger Nelson ; 1793, Wm. Beatty, Mountjoy Bayly, Roger 
Nelson, Benedict Jameson; 1794, George Baer, Jr., Bene- 
dict Jameson, Wm. Beatty, David Shriver; 1795, George 
Baer, Valentine Brother, William Beatty, David Shriver; 
1796, Valentine Brother, Allen Quynn, Jr., Wm. Beatty, 
David Shriver; 1797, Henry Ridgely Warfield, John 
Thomas, Upton Brace, Joshua Gist; 1798, Henry Ridgely | 


Warfield, John Gwinn, John Thomas, Upton Bruce; 
1799, Francis B. Sappington, Henry R. Warfield, John 
Thomas, David Shriver; 1800-2, David Shriver, Thomas 
Hawkins, Roger Nelson, Henry Kemp; 1803, Thomas 
Hawkins, Dovid Shriver, Daniel Clark, Henry Kemp; 
1804, Daniel Clark, Joab Waters, Joshua Cockey, Thomas 
Hawkins; 1805, Thomas Hawkins, Joab Waters, Joshua 
Cockey, Henry Kuhn; 1806, Thomas Hawkins, Joab 


Waters, Henry Kuhn, Benjamin Biggs; 1807, Benjamin 


Biggs, Thomas Hawkins, Wenry Kuhn, Dayid Shriver, Jr. ; 
1808, George Baer, John H, Thomas, Francis B. Sapping- 
ton, John Thomas; 1809, John Thomas, George Baer, John 
H. Thomas, John Schley; 1810, John Sebley, Richard 
Brooke, Joseph Swearingen, Joshua Cockey ; 1811, Joseph 
Swearingen, Thomas Jones, Isaac Shriver, William Tyler; 
1812, John Graham, Ignatius Davis, Richard Potts, Joshua 
Delaplane; 1813, John Thomas, John Delaplane, John 
Hanson Thomas, John Grabame; 1814, John Thomas, 
Joshua Howard, Joseph Taney, Sr., John H. Thowas; 
1815, John Thomas, Joseph Taney, Joseph Howard, James 
Jobnson; 1816, Richard Potts, Joseph Taney, Joshua 
Howard, Ignatius Davis; 1817, Thomas Hawkins, Beane S. 
Pigman, William Downey, George Buckey ; 1818, Joshua 
Cockey, Thomas C, Worthington, John H. Smith, Thomas 
Hawking; 1819, Alexander Wartield, William Ross, Plum- 
mer Ijams, Thomas Hawkins; 1820, Alexander Warfield, 
Robert G. MePherson, Ignatius Davis, Joshua Cockey ; 
1821, Henry Kemp, Beane 8. Pigman, Henry Culler, Upton 
Bruce; 1822, Henry Kemp, Francis Thomas, William P. 
Farquhar, John Fisher; 1823, Henry Kemp, John Fisher, 
Nicholas Turbatt, Joseph M. Cromwell ; 1824, Henry Kemp, 
Joseph M. Cromwell, William P. Farquhar, Samuel Barnes ; 
1825-26, John C, Cockey, Samuel Barnes, Thomas Sapping- 
ton, William P, Farquhar; 1827, Francis Thomas, David 
Kemp, Nicholas Holtz, Isaac Shriver; 1828-29, David 
Kemp, George Bowlus, William S. M. McPherson, Jacob 
Shriver; 1830, David Richardson, David Kemp, Evan 
McKinstry, John H. MoElfresh; 1831, William C. John- 
son, Davis Kichardson, Evan McKinstry, Abraham Jones; 
1832, William C, Johnson, Abdiel Unkefer, David Schley, 
Thomas Hammond; 1833, David Schley, Joseph M. Pal- 
mer, Abdiel Unketer, Jobo Sifford ; 1834, William Roberts, 
Robert Annan, Francis Brengle, Daniel Duvall; 1835, 
William Willis, Robert Annan, Daniel Duvall, Isaac 
Shriver; 1836, Froneis Brengle, George Bowlus, Joshua 
Doub, Jacob Matthias; 1837, Daniel 8. Biser, John 
W. Geyer, George W. Ent, Ezra Cramer; 1838, Jobn 
McPherson, George Schley, Daniel S. Biser, Grafton 
Hammond; 1839, John McPherson, Daniel S. Biser, 
Jacob Firor, John H. Simmons, Casper Quynn; 1840, 
David Richardson, Joshua Motter, William Lyneh, Ed- 
ward A. Lyneh, David W, Naill; 1841, Cornelius Staley, 
John H. Simmons, James M. Schley, Daniel 8. Biser, Johu 
W. Geyer; 1842, Davis Richardson, Wm. Lynch, James J, 
MeKeehan, Thomas Crampton, Daniel S. Biser; 1843, Ed- 
ward Buckey, Wm. Lynch, Otho Thomas, David W. Naill, 
Edward Shriver; 1844, Edward Shriver, Daniel 8, Biser, 
Jobn H. Worthington, Wm. Cost Johnson, Thomas E. D, 
Poole; 1845, Daniel S. Biser, Enoch Louis Lowe, Henry 
Boteler, George Zollinger, Francis J. Hoover; 1846, Peter 
Grabill, Jacob Root, George Doub, Thomas Turner, Jere- 
miah G. Morrison; 1847, Wm, Lynch, Gideon Bantz, John 
Need, Peter Graybill, Jobn D. Gaither; 1549, Thomas H. 
O'Neal, Wim. P. Anderson, Benjamin A. Cunningham, Ja- 
cob Root, Daniel S. Biser; 1852, Davis Richardson, James 
M. Coale, John Lee, William P. Anderson, James M. 
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Geyer; 1843, Davis Richardson, James M, Coale, John 
Lee, Wm. P. Andersen, Joseph M, Geyer, George W. Ent; 
1854, Lewis M. Motter, W. C. Sappington, J. T. Johnson, 
W. T. Gittings, William EB. Salmon, David Thomas; 1856, 
Lawrence J. Brengle, James L, Davis, James 8. Carper, 
Daniel Grove, Peter Hauver, Wm. N, Wolfe; 1858, John 
B. Thomas, Oliver P. Harding, Stephen R. Bowlus, Jacob 
Root, John Koons, Ulysses Hobhz; 1860, Thomas J. Clag- 
gett, David W, Naill, Jonathan Routzahn, John A. John- 
son, Wm. E. Salmon, Andrew Kessler; 1861 (December 
session), Thomas Hammond, James M. Coale, Hiram Bubr- 
wan, Joshua Biggs, Thomas Johnson, Henry R. Harris, 
(April session) Andrew Kessler, Jr., Thomas J. Claggett, 
Jonathan Routzahn, John A. Johnson, Wm. HE. Salmon; 
1862, Thomas Hammond, James M. Coale, Henry R. Harris, 
Hiram Buhrman, Joshua Biggs, Thomas Johnson; 1864, 
Chaz, E. Trail, Upton Bubrinan, Joshua Biggs, David Rine- 
hart, Oliver P. Snyder, Thomas Hammond; 1865, David J, 
Markey, Samuel Keefer, David Agnew, Thomas A. Smith, 
Upton Buhrman, David Rinehart; 1867, J. R. Rouser, 
Upton Bubrman, Henry Baker, John L. Linthicum, Thomas 
Gorsuch, J. A. Steiner; 1868, Ephraim Albangh, R, P. T. 
Dutrow, Charles F, Wenner, Noah Bowlus, Thomas G. 
Maynard, Joseph Byers; 1870, Nonh Bowlus, John B. 
Thomas, Wm, White, John T. MeCreery, J. Alfred Ritter, 
Henry R. Harris; 1872, Lycurgus N. Phillip, Charles W. 
Miller, Theodore ©, Delaplane, Jonathan Reutzabn, Charles 
W. Rowe: 1874, John A. Koons, Job M. Miller, Lewis 
Lamar, John L. Nicodemus, Andrew Annan; 1876, Chris- 
topher M, Riggs, William H. Hinks, Henry Clay Naill, 
Robert E. Linthicum, John A. Koons; 1878, Christopher 
M. Riggs, Peter Lugenbeel, Lot Hartsock, William H. 
Hinks, Wm. J. Leib; 1880, Charles L, Wilson, George W. 
Remsburg, Christopher M. Riggs, Edward Bernard, Wm. 
L. Culler; 1882, Charles L. Wilson, T. EB. R, Miller, Jo- 
seph E, Webster, B. D. Chambers, P. Lugenbeel. 


Deputy Commissioners. 

1749-54, John Darnall; 1754-57, Reverdy Ghiselin; 1757-59, 
J. Diekson; 1759-1, John Darnall; 1761-64, Peter But- 
ler; 1764-76, ‘Thomas Bowles. 

Registers of Wills. 

1776-1505, George Murdock; 1805-15, Riohard Butler; 1815- 
25, Henry Steiner; 1825-45, George M. Eichelberger; 
1845-51, Thomas Sappington; 1851-37, George Hoskins; 
1857-63, Absalom P. Keesler; 1863-67, Thomas L. Me- 
Lain; 1867-73, Sebastian G. Cockey; 1873-79, John R. 
Rouzer; 1879, John P. Perry. 

Mr. Perry’s deputies are Capt. H. Clay Naill and George 

Koogle. 

Clerks of Cireuit Court. 

1776-78, Richard Potts; 1775-79, Richard Butler; 1779-1515, 
William Ritchie; 1815, Tobias Butler; 1815-35, John 
Schley; 1835-45, Henry Schley; 1845-51, William Brad- 
ley Tyler; 1851-37, Edward Shriver; 1857-63, B. G. Fitz- 
bugh; 1867, Daniel 8, Biser; 18i7-73, Charles Mantz; 
1873-79, Thomas Gorsuch; 1879, Adolphus Fearbake, Jr. 

Mr, Fearhake’s deputies are Judge Willian Mahony, William 


Nash Young, Ei. McIntire, Alfred Ritter, William H. Hillary. | 


Sher ifs. 


1748, Jobn Thomas; 1750, George Gordon; 1759, James Dick- 
son; 1760, Samuel Beall; 1763, Thomas Prather; 1765, 


George Murdock; 1766, George Seott; 1769, Normand | 


Bruce; 1772, James Hackman; 1773, Lawrence O'Neil; 
1775, Thomas French; 1776, William Beatty; 1779, Val- 


entine Brother; 1782, Christopher Hdelin; 1785, Thomas 
Beatty ; 1788, Peter Mantz; 1791, Tobias Butler; 1794, 
Richard Butler; 1797, Abner Ritchie; 1800, Lawrence 
Brengle; 1803, George Creager, Sr.; 1806, George Creager, 
Jr.; 1809, Ezra Mantz; 1$12, Maris Jones (died); 1814— 
14, Joseph M. Cromwell; 1818, William M, Beall; 1821, 
Thomas W. Morgan; 1824, Thomas Charlton; 1827, John 
Rigney; 1830, Peter Brengle (died); 1832, Matthias E, 
Bartgis; 1833, Mahlon Talbot; 1836, Thomas Gourley; 
1839, Henry Houck; 1842, George Rice, of James; 1845, 
Adam Custard; 1848, Norman B. Harding; 1851, Casper 
Mantz; 1853, Israel C, O'Neil; 1855, Mahlon Roderick ; 
1857, Michael H. Haller; 1854, Joseph M. Ebberts; 1861, 
Michael Zimmerman; 1863, John A. Steiner; 1865, Wil- 
liam B. Tabler; 1867, Nathan 0. Neighbors; 1869, Hiram 
Bartgis; 1871, Robert Lease; 1872, Thomas H. Willard; 
1875, John Sweadner; 1877, William Richardson; 1879, 
7.8, B. Hartzock. 


The General Assembly, by an act of February, 
1777, established the Orphans’ Court, to be held by 
not less than three justices of the peace. This court 
was empowered to take all probate of wills, grant let- 
ters of administration and letters testamentary, also 
warrants to appraisers in cases where there was no 
dispute, and in every respect had the same power, 
jurisdiction, and authority in connection with the 
register of wills that the deputy commissary had 
before that time in connection with the County Court. 
This court was authorized to bind out as apprentices 
orphan children the profits of whose estates were not 
sufficient for their maintenance, the children of beg- 
gars, illegitimate children, and the children of parents 
out of the State, where a sufficient support was not 
afforded. By the act of 1798 the Governor, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Council, had au- 
thority to appoint and commission three men of in- 
tegrity and judgment to be justices of the Orphans’ 
Court, and to hold their offices until their successors 
were appointed. Under the constitution of 1838 and 
legislative enactments in pursuance thereof, the judges 
held office for four years. 

The first court was held Oct. 13 and 14, 1777. 


The following is a full list of its judges from 1777 to— 


the present time ; 


Judges of the Orphans’ Court. 

1777, William Blair, Upton Sheredine, William Beatty, Joseph 
Wells, Normand Bruce; 1778, William Beatty, Upton 
Sheredine, Christopher Edelin, William Blair; 1779, Philip 
Thomas, William Beatty, Christopher Edelin, Upton Shere- 
dine; 1780, Upton Sheredine, William Beatty, Philip 
Thomas; 1751, William Beatty, William M. Beall, Philip 
Thomas, Upton Sheredine; 1782, Upton Sheredine, William 
Beatty, William M. Beall; 1783, George Scott, John Har- 
rison, William Beatty, William M. Beall; 1784, Upton 
Sheredine, William Beatty, John Harrison, William M. 
Beall, George Scott; 1785-86, William Beatty, George 
Scott, Upton Sheredine; 1787-91, Henry Darnall, William 
Beatty, William M, Beall, George Scott, Upton Sheredine; 
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1791, William Beatty, Francis B. Sappington, Patrick S. 
Smith, William M. Beall, Henry Darnall; 1792-95, Upton | 
' Sheredine, F, B. Sappington, William M, Beall ; 1795-1800, 
Upton Sheredine, Francis B, Sappington; 1801, John N. 
Charlton, Henry Darnall, F. B. Sappington; 1802-4, Patrick 
_ MeGill, John Schley, William Ballinger; 1804-6, John 
Schley, Henry Kuhn, Patrick McGill; 1906-13, Henry 
Kuhn, Henry Kemp, John Schley ; 1813, John MePherson, 
Ignatius Davis, George Baer, Robert Cummings; 1814, 
Henry Steiner, Ignatius Davis, Joho McPherson ; 1815-19, 
Ignatius Davis, John McPherson, Peter Mantz, John Gra- 
ham; 1819-27, Henry Kemp, Henry Kuhn, Peter Mantz; 
1827-41, Jacob Steiner, Henry Kemp, Henry Kuhn; 1831 
~35, Davis Richardson, Henry Kemp, John L. Harding; 
1835-39, Robert Boone, Nicholas Turbatt, Davis Riebard- 
son; 1839-43, M. E. Bartgis, George Smith, Jobn Harritt; 
1843-47, George Bowlus, Gideon Bantz, Washington Bur- 
gess; 1847-51, William Mahony, Josbua Dill, Isaae Brower; 
1851-55, EB. L, Delashmutt, William Lowe, Joseph Easter- 
day; 1855-59, William Lowe, John Montgomery, John A. 
Simmons, A. P. Kessler; 1859-63, B. A. Cunningham, John 
MoPherson, John A. Simmons; 1863-67, Amos Cunning- 
haw, George Hoskins, James Brunner, L. J. Brengle, Jo- 
seph Routzahn; the last two vice Cunningham and Hos- 
kins, resigned; 1867-71, Henry Houck, Jonathan D. Eng- 
lish, Joho A. Simmons; 1871-75, H. G@. Maynard, George 
W. Dudderar, W. J. Black ; 1875-79, John Higman, Thomas 
M. Holbraner, W. J. Black; 1879-83, John T. Lowe, 
Daniel Castle, of T., Angustus W. Nicodemus. 
The auxiliaries to the court are the Register of Wills, J. P. 
Perry, and his deputies, Henry Clay Naill and George Koogle. 


Nov. 18, 1756, John Murdock was appointed sur- 
yeyor in the room of Isaac Brooke, the only two in 
the county until after the convention of 1776, as dis- 
closed by the records. 

The first surveyor in the county under the first 
constitution was John Hanson, Jr., and the next one | 
George Dent, appointed in April, 1782, and who 
served until he resigned, Dec. 20,1783. His suc- 
cessor was Samuel Duvall, qualified Jan. 3, 1784, and 
went out in 1811. 


Surveyors, 

1811, Lawrence Brengle; 1814, John Woodrow; 1825, George 
Getzandanner; 1825, Corbin West; 1830, Horatio G. 
O'Neil; 1838, Elihu H. Rockwell; 1839, Thomas H. 0’Neil; 
1845, A. I. Barney ; 1853, Singleton H. O'Neil; 1855, Joel 
Hall; 1857, Jesse Rupp; 1859, W. H. Hilleary; 1861, 
John S. Ramsbaugh; 1865, I. Thomas Browning; 1873, 
Joho 8. Ramsbaugh; 1879, R. A, Rager, und yet in office, 

\ 
State's Attorneys. 

Bradley T. Johnson, John A, Lynch, E, ¥. Goldsborough, John | 

Ritchie, Francis Brengle (appointed), Milton G. Urner, | 


John C. Motter. | 
Collectors and Treasurers. 
1803, Lawrence Brengle; 1806, George Creager; 1809, George 


Baltzell; 1830, Adam Larentz; 1832, Joseph Schell ; 1840, 
John Sifford; 1841, George Beckenbaugh; 1843, Patrick 


1 This list is exclusively for Frederick County after the office 
was made elective by the people under the constitution of 


1851, 
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O'Neal; 1844, Elias L. Delashmutt; 1846, Elisha Howard; 
1848, Thomas C. Brashear: 1850, Dr. John W. Geyer; 1852, 
John Bartholow; 1854, John Need; 1856, Arthur Delash- 
mutt; 1858, Zachariah T. Windsor; 1860, Daniel Castle; 
1862, Samuel D. Geisinger; 1866, William M. Feaga; 
1868, Daniel Michael; 1870, Lloyd H. Herring; 1872, 
George W. Miller; 1875, William H, Miller; 187§ Peter 
W. Shafer; 1880, D. H. Routzahn, 


Trustees of County Poor, 
‘ "4 


1786, Basil Beall, Thomas Priee, Jaeob Steiner, Nicholas Tice. 


The Levy Courts originally consisted of the justices 
of the peace, and by the act of 1798 were seven in 
number. By later enactments the number was in- 
ereased, and the county was divided into districts, 
with one from each district sitting on the board. 

Subsequently five commissioners took their places, 
and performed the duties previously transacted by the 
Levy Courts. _ 

The Levy Court, or board of commissioners, had 
general charge of the business of the county in 
making levies, laying assessments, appointing super- 
visors, constables, school officers, and other local and 
county officials. It had jurisdiction over all the 
county's finances, over all roads, bridges, and high- 
ways. Until the creation of Levy Courts the duties 
performed by them had before that been under the 
control of the County Courts, but as population in- 
creased new boards were found necessary to meet the 
exigencies of the time. 

We give a full list of the justices of the Levy 
Court and of the commissioners from 1503 to the 
present time, a period as far back as the public records 
show them : 

Levy Courts and Commissioners. 


1803.—Ignatius Davis, Joseph Swearingen, Henry Williams, 
Alexander Wartield, of Charles, Henry Kubn, Andrew 
Shriver, Benjamin Farqubar. This court appointed Adam 
Frusham to take care of the bay-scales and court-house, 
The following judges of election in the different districts 
were chosen: First, Edward Tillard, Francis Hoffman, 
Christian Kemp; Second, Richard Butler, Jacob Getzen- 
danner, Nicholus Holtz; Third, Edward Boteler, Devalt 
Williard, Joseph Miller; Fourth, John Briggs, Nathaniel 
Porter, Peter Shover; Fifth, Normand Bruce, James 
Mark, Ludwig Kesseling; Sixth, Joseph Wells, Charles 
Stevenson, Dr, John Baker; Seventh, Joab Waters, 
Jeremiah Browning, Isaac Wright. The constables ap- 
pointed for the year were Jacob Boyer, Jr., East Frederick 
Town Hundred; Adam Frusham, West Frederick Town; 
John Stults, Israel’s Creek ; Thomas Knox, Upper Monoc- 
acy; Joseph Hedges, Manor; John Westfall, Tom's Creek; 
Abraham Bankert, Piney Creek; Jobn Gibbony, Taney 
Town; Wm, Dern, Pipe Creek; Morryman Stevenson, 
Westminster; Jacob Kiler, Union; Horatio Marlow, Lin- 
ganore; Francis Hagan, Sugar Loaf; John Kepbart, 
Lower Monocacy ; Jacob Martin, Lower Catoctin; Arthur 
Boteler, Middle Catoctin; William Brown, Upper Catoc- 
tin; John Shepberd, Berlin; Jacob Lawrence, Middle- 
town. 
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1804-5.—Joseph Swearingen, Henry Williams, Alexander War- 
field, of (‘harles, Andrew Shriver, Benjamin Farquhar, 
Christian Kemp, John Hoffman. 

1806.—Jobn Clempson, John Hoffman, Christian Kemp, An- 
drew Shriver, Alexander Warfield, Henry Williams, Joseph 
Swearingen. 

1807-11,—Same board save Benjamin Biggs, vice Henry Wil- 
liams. 

1812.—Same board save Mordecai Haines, vice John Clempson. 

1813,—Co!. John Thomas (Maryland tract), James Johnson, 
Alexander Warfield, John Hoffman, Benjamin Biggs, Jo- 
seph Taney, Stephen Steiner. 

1814.—Above board save William Hilloary and Joseph M. 
Cromwell, vice Thomas and Iloffman. 

1815,—Same board save James Morrison and John Melalys, 
vice Hilloary and Taney. 

1816.—Alexander Warfield, Benjamin Biggs, Stephen Steiner, 
James Morrison, Otho Sprigg, Wm. P. Farquhar, Joshua 
Gist. 

1S17-18.— Alexander Warfield, Benjamin Biggs, Stephen 
Steiner, James Morrison, Wm. P. Farquhar, William Mur- 
phy, Jacob Matthias. 

1819.—Same board save Wm. B. Head, vice Benjamin Biggs. 

1820.—Andrew Shriver, John Hoffman, Christian Kemp, John 
Mantz, John Kniver, Lewis Birely, William Morsell. 

1821,—Same board save Robert Fulton, vice John Mantz, 

1822-23.—Joln Hoffman, Christian Kemp, William Morsgell, 
Robert Fulton, Joseph Swearingen, Jebn Fisher, William 
Shepherd. 

1824.—Same board save van MeKinstry, vice William Shep- 
herd. 

18§25.—John Hoffman, Christian Kemp, William Morsell, Rob- 
ert Fulton, Joseph Swearingen, John Fisher, Evan Me- | 
Kinstry, Zebulon Kahn, John MgGechan, Henry Baker, | 
John Harbaugh, 

1826.—Same board save Nelson Luckett, vice Joseph Swear- 
ingen. 

1827.—Same board save Adam Lorentz, vice Nelson Luckett. 

1828.—John Hoffman, Christian Kemp, William Morsell, Rob- 
ert Fulton, Evan McKinstry, Zebulon Kuhn, Henry Baker, 
Adam Lorentz, John Harbaugh, Abraham Wampler, 
George Troxell. 

1829.—Christian Ramsburg, Valentine Shryock, Henry Burk- 
man, George Troxell, Abraham Wampler, Henry Baker, 
Evan MoKinstry, Robert Fulton, William Morsell, Chris- 
tian Kemp, Jobn Hoffman. 

1830.—George Zollinger, John IL. Simmons, Christian Getzen- 
danner, Jacoh Weller, Jesse Slingle, Frederick Crabbs, 
William Shaw, Joseph Smith, Henry Smith, Wm. Il. Me- 
Cannon. This buard ordered the sale of the old poor-house 
establishment, but possession of same to be retained until 
the new building was completed and ready for receiving 
the poor. 

1851.—Grafton Duvall, Moses Warman, James Simmons, Abra- 
ham Jones, William Miller, Singleton Wootten, David 
Foutz, Martin Hichelberger, Frederick Troxell, Solomon 
Forrest, Abraham Wampler, Moses Warman was ap- 
pointed to superintend the new poor-house and farm, 

1832,—Moses Warman, James Simmons, Abraham Jones, Wil- 
liam Miller, Singleton Wootten, David Foutz, Martin 
Bichelberger, Frederick Troxell, Solomon Forrest, John 
Cost, Thomas Springer. 

1833,—Moses Warman, James Simmons, William Warman, 
Elisha Nelson, William Miller, David Foutz, Martin Bich- 
elberger, Jacob Matthias, John Cost, Thomas Springer, 
Henry Culler, 
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1834.—Moses Warman, James Simmons, William Warman, 
William Miller, Martin Hichelberger, Frederick Troxell, 
Solomon Forrest, Jacob Matthias, Thomas Springer, Henry 
Culler, James L. Higgins, James Smith, Jeremiah G@. Mor- 
rison. 

1835.—Moses Warman, James Simmons, William Warman, 
Martin Lichelberger, Frederick ‘Troxell, Solomon Forrest, 
Jacob Matthias, Thomas Springer, James Smith, Jeremiah 
G. Morrison, William Lynch, James L. Higgins, Evan 
MeKinstry. 

1836,—The same board with exception of William Dudderar, 
vice William Warman, 

1837.—James Simmons, Patrick O'Neil], Thomas Springer, M. 
Eichelberger, Frederick Troxell, William Dudderar, Solo- 
mon Forrest, William Miller, William Lynch, J. G. Morri- 
con, Abel Russell, Elias Crutchley. 

1838-39.—Same board saye Daniel Duvall, vice James Sim- 
mons, 

1840.—George Zollinger, Danicl Duvall, Abel Russell, Terael 
Rameburg, Patrick O'Neill, John R. Curtis, Benedict 
Boone, William Dudderar, R. Annan, J. J. MeKeehan. 

1841.—William Lakin, Israel Ramsburg, George Zollinger, 
Daniel Duvall, Jacob Trayer, Valentine Adams, William 
Dudderar, Daniel Hoover, Jacob Root, George Kuhn. 

1842.—George Harmon, Elias Lilly, John Smith, L, D, War- 
field, Valentine Adams, John Lease, Daniel Duvall, Wil- 
liam Lakin, Israel Ramsburg, George Zollinger. 

1843.—Joseph Easterday, William Grove, J. T. C. Miller, 
Daniel Duyall, John Lease, Valentine Adams, L. D. War- 
field, Michacl Sluss, M. Bichelberger, David Devilbiss, 

1844.—B. A. Cunningham, J. T. C. Miller, M. Kichelberger, 
Jobn F, Elder, L, D. Warfield, Washington Burgess, 
Samuel Woife, BE, Cramer, Henry Dunlap, Henry Boteler, 

1845.—B. A, Cunningham, C. Staley, J. T, C. Miller, M. 
Eiehelberger, J, F. Elder, L. D. Warfield, John Bur- 
tholow,S. Walp, E. Cramer, Henry Dunlap, Henry Boteler. 

1846.—Thomas H. O'Neil, J. J. McSheehan, J. T. C. Miller, 
Otho Thomas, Jacob Pox, 

1847.—Thomas H. O'Neill, George P. Fox, William Norris, 
Noah Phillips, John PF. Elder, 

1848.—Winchester Clingan, Jacob T. C. Miller, William Nor- 
ris, Noah Phillips, Joseph Willhide. 

1849.—W. Clingan, Harry W. Dorsey, L. D. Warfield, Jacob 
T. C. Miller, George W. Shank. 

1850.—William ©. Martin, Thomas Crampton, John B. Thomas, 
John Reifsnider, George W. Shank. 

1851-53,—James Pearre, Valentine Adams, John B. Picking, 
David Schindle, Joel Hall, 

1854-55,—J. G. Morrison, George Thomas, of H., Samuel Kee- 
fer, Michael Keefer, David Kailor. 

185f-57.—Nathan Nelson, Samuel Keefer, Stephen R. Bowlus, 
John KR. Mills, Solomon Krise. 

1858-5.—Valentine Adams, Hiram H. Mullen, Thomas Win- 
ter, Michael Shank, R. P. T. Dutrow. 

1860-61.—Vatentine Adams, George ‘i. Whip, David Rine- 
hart, John Witherow, William Metzger. Mr. Adams, 
president of the board, died in March, 1860, and was suc- 
ceeded by John Montgomery. 

1862-63.—-Nicholas Norris, Joseph Routzahn, Horatio Little, 
Joseph G, Miller, William Watkins. 

1864-65.—Joseph Routzahn, ZG. Harris, M. S. Hensperger, 
Joseph G. Miller, Lewis Crawford, 

1866-67.—Joseph G. Miller, Lewis Crawford, Z, G. Harris, 
George W. Dudderar, Hanson J, Rudy. 

| 1868-69.—D. C. Jobnson, Daniel Leatherman, John W. Buz- 

zard, M. 'T. Starr, Charles Gross. 
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1870-71.—D. ©. Johnson, Joshua Motter, Lebbeus Griffith, C. 


Keefer Thomas, Joseph B. Brown. 

1872-73.—Joseph Cronise, Lewis Crawford, Joshua Albaugh, 
Charles Hooper, John W. Staup, 

1874-75.—Lewis Crawford, George J. Whip, John W. Staup, 

_ &%.G. Marris, A. W. Nicodemus. 

1876-77.—Joseph Wood, Ezra Toms, Samuel Hargett, A, R. 
Simmons, Daniel Biser. 

1878-79.—Jobn Witherow, 8. R. Bowlus, D. M. Whip, Joseph 
Cronise, S. D. Devilbiss, 

1980.—Thomas A. Smith, of T., George H. Ambrose, Peter 
Dudderar, Daniel Smith, of J., Thomas R, Jarboe, Samuel 
M, Buzzard, vice Mr. Ambrose, deceased; clerk of board, 
H. F. Steiner. 


Commissioners of the Tax. 


Under the act of Assembly of 1797, five commis- 
sioners were appointed in each county to ascertain the 
quantity of land in the respective counties, and to 
caleulate the amount of the average value thereby es- 
tablished. No clergyman, practicing attorney, physi- 
cian, sheriff, clerk, ordinary keeper, mariner, or in- 
spector could be appointed. ‘lo them were returned 
the lists of able-bodied men liable for militia duty. 
‘They were empowered to call the assessors before them 
and correct their valuations of property, and to alter 
and correct the accounts on the change of property. 
The commissioners for the years 1798, 1799, and 
1800, while the law was in operation, were Joshua 
Howard, Peter Mantz, Thomas Beatty, Samuel Skin- 

_ner, Thomas and John Gwinn. 


Frederick County Members of Constitutional Conventions. 


First State Convention in 1776, Adam Fischer, Upton Shere- 
dine, Christopher Edelin, David Schriver. 

State Convention of 1788 to ratify the Federal Constitution, 
Thomas Johnson, Thomas Sim Lee, Richard Potts, Abraham 
Faw, 

State Constitutional Convention of 1851, Francis ‘Thomas, 
Edward Shriver, Wm. Cost Johnson, John D. Gaither, Daniel 
&. Biser, Robert Annan. 

State Constitutional Convention of 1864, Samuel Keefer, 
Frederick Schley, David J. Markey, Andrew Annan, Henry 
Baker, B. A. Cunningham, Peter G. Schlosser. 


State Constitutional Convention of 1867, William P. Maulsby, » 


Frederick J. Nelson, Harry W. Dorsey, Outerbridge Horsey, 
William §. McPherson, John B. Thomas, De Witt ©. Johnson. 


Justices of the County Courts at the first organization of the 
State Courts in L777. 


Normand Brace, William Blair, Upton Sheredine, William 
Beatty, Joseph Wells, Jacob Young, George Scott, Christopher 
Edelin, James Johnson, Wm. Murdock Beall, Carleton Tanne- 
bill, William Luckett, Jr., John Lawrence, Basil Dorsey, David 
Shriver, Joseph Wood, Jr., Ephraim Howard, George Haas, 
James Flemming, Churles Warfield. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
FREDERICK CITY. 


Laid Out 2s 2 Town—Inoorporated—Officers—Taverns and 
Inns—Early Physicians—Trade Industries—Amusements— 
Races—Stage-coaches and Mails—Market-houses und City 
Hall—Fire Companies—Libraries—Societies—Schools, 


Freperick Crry is charmingly situated on both 
sides of Carroll Creek, a branch of the Monocacy 
River, from which it is three miles distant, in a valley 
remarkable for the fertility of its soil and the beauty 
| of its scenery. Some eight miles to the eastward are 
/the Linganore Hills, extending from north to south, 
_ while parallel with them on the west lies the Catoctin 
| Range, a spur of the Blue Ridge, which rises still 
| farther westward. On the north the valley seems 
shut in by the converging hills, and at its southern 
extremity the Sugar-Loaf Mountain looms up like 
/some mighty sentinel placed there to bar the way. 
Beyond it, and some twelve or fifteen miles distant 
from the city, flows the Potomac River. In every 
direction the landscape is a feast to the eye, and with- 
out the least exaggeration Frederick may be termed 
the fairest jewel of the State. In the words of Whit- 
tier,— 


“The clustered spires of Frederick stand 
Green-walled by the bills of Maryland; 
Round about them orchards sweep, 
Apple and peach-trees rooted deep, 

Pair as the garden of the Lord.” = * 


Frederick is sixty-one miles from Baltimore, 
seventy-five miles northwest of Annapolis, and forty- 
three miles from Washington. The city is regularly 
laid out, with broad streets intersecting at right angles, 
and is lighted with gas. Its churches are spacious 
and handsome, and many of its private dwellings are 
costly and elegant. In the immediate vicinity of 
Frederick there are many handsome country-seats, and 

"the society both of the city and the neighborhood is 
hospitable, intelligent, and refined. One of the quaint 
institutions of the city is the old town-clock, which 
notifies people of the passing hour with one double 
stroke for the first quarter, two for the second, and 
three for the third. One of the pleasantest spots in 
the town is the ancient square which surrounds the 
court-house. No healthier or purer water can be 
found than that which supplies the city from the 
mountains on its west. The geographical situation 
of Frederick early made it an important seat of trade, 
and its historic reminiscences and associations date 
back to early colonial times, when all the country west 
of it was a wilderness inhabited only by the red men. 
| Frederick City and its environs were first settled in 
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1733 by hardy German immigrants, some of whom 
came direct from the Old World, and the others 
chiefly from Pennsylvania, where they had previously 
settled. The Rev. Mr. Mublenberg, of Pennsylvania, 
was among the earliest clergymen who held divine 
service in Frederick County, with the exception of 
the Catholic missionaries who attempted to convert 
the Indians of the Linganore and Monocacy Valleys. 
About this time a colony of thirty-odd persons from 
the province of New York arrived in the vicinity of 
Frederick. The advent of the pioneers created a 
great commotion among the Indians, and was the 
forerunner of an emigration destined in the next 
decade to fill up the valley. 

The mode of erecting a town at that period was 
Commissioners were ap- 
pointed to agree with the owner of the land fora 
tract of fifty or a hundred or more acres, which was 
then staked off and divided into lots of an acre each, 
intersected by proper streets, lanes, and alleys. The 
lots being numbered and prices attached to them, the 
owner of the land was then allowed to select one lot, 
and the rest, or so many as there were applications 
for, were divided among the “takers-up,” who re- 
ceived the freehold in consideration of a yearly quit- 
rent, usually of one penny, to the Lord Proprietary. 
In case the experiment failed, as it often did, the 
embryo towns were declared to “be annulled and un- 
towned,” and the land reverted to its former owner. 
In Septerbber, 1745, Patrick Dulany laid out Fred- 
erick Town, on part of the survey called “ Tasker's 
Chance.” The commissioners, in laying out its streets, 
intended that they should run towards the cardinal 
points; but their surveyor, having but very rude in- 
struments and a defective compass, accomplished this 
object but imperfectly. The original plat had three 
hundred and forty lots. All the streets were sixty 
feet wide save Pence and North, both of which were 
thirty-three feet. The lots from Patrick to Church 
Street were three hundred and sixty-three feet in 
length and sixty-two in width. From Patrick Street 
to the creek the lots were three hundred and fifty-five 
feet in length, being a deduction of thirty feet in 
front for street-way and eight feet for water-way. 
All the rest were three hundred and ninety-three feet 
in length and sixty-two in width, except some on the 
west side, which were irregular from the situation of 
theland. Lots from numbers seventy-three to seventy- 
seven, inclusive, were reserved for the court-house, 
and number seventy-eight for the church. On Aug. 
10, 1782, a plat of the town was prepared at the re- 
quest of Clement Hollyday, one of the commissioners 
for the preservation and sale of confiscated property 


nearly always the same. 


| 


held or owned by persons inimical to the Continental 
Congress and the patriot cause. This resurvey and 
plat of the town by Samuel Duvall, surveyor, showed 
that part of lots numbers 217, 218, 261, 262, 263, 
and 264 lay in lands of Jacob Bentz, and not on 
“Tasker's Chance." This was occasioned no doubt 
by the variation of the magnetic needle. Samuel 
Duvall made an addition of twenty lots, swelling the 
total number to three hundred and fifty-one. Another 
survey of the town was made June 15, 1821, by 
Lawrence Brengle, with commissioners appointed by 
an ordinance of the corporation, to establish more 
definitely the metes and boundaries of certain streets 
and lots. The two main streets are Patrick and 
Market; the former running east and west, the latter 
north and south. Parallel to Patrick Street on the 
north run Chureh, Second, Third, Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, 
and Seventh Streets, and parallel to it on the south, 
All-Saints’, Jail, South Streets, cte. Market Street is 
nearly a mile in length. The great Western turnpike 
road to Baltimore passes through Patrick Street, and 
pear its eastern extremity stands the forty-second mile- 
stone from that city. Through Market Street passes 
the road leading from Gettysburg, Westminster, ete., 
towards Georgetown, D. C. 

Up to the period of the Revolutionary war German 
was the language generally heard upon the streets. 
The immigrants, as stated in another chapter, had 
fled from religious oppression, and their names under- 
went many a distortion and mutilation at the hands 
of the Mnglish representatives of the Lord Propri- 
etary as they labored to write them down from sound 
upon the pages of the early records. The original 
intention was to locate the town on the banks of the 
Monocacy ; but in consequence of the person to whom 
the present site of Frederick had been sold regretting 
the purchase of the land, Mr. Dulany, to whom all 
the land in the neighborhood belonged, took back this 
tract, and the town was laid out on Carroll's Creek, 
instead of being placed on the banks of the Monocaey, 
at Ceresville, as Mr. Dulany had intended. The 
greater part of the lots were subject to a quit-rent of 
a shilling sterling to Mr, Dulany, to which the Revo- 
lutionary war put an end. The lots were all laid out 
north and south with reference to Patrick as the main 
street; consequently those on Market, now the princi- 
pal street, have now only the depth of sixty feet. At 
that time the Pennsylvania and Virginia road passed 
through the town along the alley of which the residence 
of Maj. Daniel Hughes, a few years ago, formed the 
corner. Bentstown, from the bend at Patrick Street, 
was laid out subsequently, and in consequence of the 
creek and marshy ground took a southwesterly turn. 
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Tt was generally termed in deeds and lease instruments 
an addition to Frederick Town,” Hallerstown, 
which is the south end of Frederick, derives its name 
from a Mr. Haller, the erier, whose numerous descend- 
ants gave its name to this part of the city. Among 
the early immigrants were John Thomas Schley, the 
Shellmans and Brunners, who came over from Ger- 
many in 1745. Then came the Kemps, Raymers, 
Groshes, etc. Mr. Shellman carried the chain in 
laying out the town. The building of the town was 
‘commenced at what is now the lower part of Patrick 
Street. The first house was built by John Thomas 
Schley about 1746, and was on the lot now owned by 
William Reinhardt on Stein Alley. It was torn down 
in 1853. Mr. Schley built at the mouth of that ulley a 
“stone'well,” which had a statue of stone representing 
aman with a girdle around him looking to the rising 
sun. A part of this stone Dr. Fairfax Schley, a de- 
scendant of John Thomas Schley, now has on his farm 
near the city. John Thomas Schley carried on a 
great variety of business, and was a most enterprising 
citizen. He also superintended the school, aud was 


the organist of the German Reformed Church, of | 


which he was a leading member. The Bualtzells came 
over later, leaving the old country in consequence of 
religious proscription. In conformity with their father- 
land customs, these German settlers introduced the 
practice of ringing bells on Saturday evening, which 
was kept up for a century. The first brick house was 
built by Jacob Steiner, and was occupied as a tavern, 
and occasionally the County Court sat there. It was 
located on the corner of Market and Patrick Streets, 
where Stewart & Price’s store now stands. ‘The first 
child born in Frederick Town was Eve Catherine 
Schley, daughter of John Thomas Schley, born in 
1747. She married Jacob Bier, and died in Balti- 
more City, May 26, 1843, aged ninety-six years. 

On the 7th of March, 1787, in conformity and for 
the purpose of carrying into execution an act of As- 
sembly passed at the November session, 1786, to im- 
prove and repair the streets in Frederick Town, and 
for other purposes, the following commissioners quali- 
fied: Jacob Young, Jacob Miller, Michael Allex, John 
McPherson, Conrad Doll, and John Hoffman. This 
board appointed Lawrence Brengle clerk. John Shell- 
man, one of the commissioners nominated in the above 
act, having declined to serve, the board selected in 
his place Henry McCleary. In 1788 the board ap- 
pointed Henry Cronise collector of taxes assessed for 


street purposes. In 1789 the commissioners were | 


Baker Johnson, Abraham Faw, Henry McCleary, John 


Hoffman, Jacob Young, Michael Allex, Conrad Doll, 


and Abner Ritchie, clerk. 


1792, Jacob Young, Henry MeCleary, Conrod Doll, Jobn 
Hoffman, Baker Johnson, John Graham, and Henry 
Kuhn; 1794, George Baer, Jr., Jacob Young, Henry 
McCleary, George Burkhardt, and Michael Hauser (vice 
McCleary, resigned), Baker Johnson, John Hoffman ; 1798, 
Jobn Hoffman, David Levy, Jr., Michael Hauser, Isaac 
Mantz, Lawrence Brengle, Charles Glover, clerk; 1802, 
Baker Johnson, Henry Kuhn, Isaac Mantz, George Creager, 
Michael Hauser; 1803, John Hoffman, Michael Hauser, 
Tsauc Mantz, David Levy, Jr., John Markell, clerk; 1805, 
John Gebbart, David Leyy, Isaac Mantz, Michael Hauser, 
Jobn Deale; 1807, new member, Stephen Stoner; 1810, new 
members, G. Hauer, William Michael; 1514, new member, 
Frederick Steiner; 1816, new member, George Rice; 1817, 
John L, Iarding, George Rice, Doffier, Heury Kuhn, 
William Michael, Michael Hauser, G. Hauer. 


This year the board gave way to the municipal 
government chosen under the charter and franchises 
granted in an act passed by the General Assembly at 
the session of 1816-17, incorporating Frederick Town. 

The limits of the city were designated thus: be- 
ginning at the forty-fourth mile-stone on the Baltimore 
and Frederick Town turnpike road, about three-quar- 
ters of a mile from the east end of Frederick Town, 
and running thence with a straight line so as to include 
John Hughes' brick house; thence with a straight 
line to include John McPherson's house (formerly 
Schnertzell’s); thence with a straight line to include 
the late Christopher Mayer's house; thence with a 
straight line to include John Graham's house ; thence 
with a straight line to the mouth of Carroll Creek ; 
and thence with a straight line to the aforesaid forty- 
fourth mile stone, But for taxable purposes the bound- 
aries were made, to wit: all the lots originally laid out 
as Frederick Town, with all additions thereto, includ- 
ing Bentz Town, and Jacob and Michael Buckey’s 
dwelling-house and tan-yard, and Jacob Buckey’s 
factory, at the east end of the town, and Stephen 
Steiner's dwelling and tavern-stand on the west end, 
and George Lease’s on the north end of said town; 
also Ramsbure’s mill, also the English Presbyterian 
church, and the lots fronting on the west side of 
Bentz Street, from Ramsburg's mill to the aforesaid 
church, both inclusive. The act of incorporation pro- 
vided for the election of a mayor and five aldermen 
for three years, and for dividing the town into seven 
wards, from which annually one councilman was to 
be elected. Under its provisions the first election was 
held on the last Monday in February, 1817. The 
following is a full list of the mayors, and a partial 
list of other officers for different periods : 


1817.—Mayor, Lawrence Brengle; Register, John J. McCulley ; 
Councilmen, F. A. Schley, Frederick Nurr, John MePher- 
son, Henry MeCleary, Jobn Cromwell, Rey. David Martio 
(president), William Kolb; Aldermen, Stephen Steiner, 
B.S. Pigman, George W- Ent, George Rice, William Ross 
(president); Assessor, Henry Koontz; Surveyor, L. Bren- 
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gle: Flour Inspector, Jacob Meixall, Sr.; Town Commis- | 


sioner, L. Harding;*fown Weigher, John Dice. 
1818.—Mayor, Henry Kuhn, vice Lawrence Brengle, resigned ; 
Councilmen, George A. Ebbert, Michael Hauser, John 
Cromwell, John McPherson, Henry Kuhn, William Kolb, 
Henry Stern; Register, John J. McCulley; Constables, 
Joseph Walling, Conrad Kaufman, John M. Lowe; Town 
Commissioner, George Dofler. 
1819.— Councilmen, George A. Ebbert, P, Degrange, Frederick 
Steiner, William Kolb, Michael Hauser, —— Buckey. 
1820.—Mayor, George Baer; Register, John J, McCulley. 
1823.—Mayor, John L. Harding; Register, Isaac Mantz. 
1826.—Mayor, George Kolb; Register, David Steiner. 
1829.—Mayor, Thomas Carlton; Register, David Steiner, On 
March 21st, John M. Lowe sent in a petition to the joint 
Board of Aldermen and Council for permission to erect a 
“eock-pit” within the taxable limits of Frederick Town, 
and on motion leave was given the petitioner to withdraw 
the same. 
1332.—Mayor, Thomas Carlton; Register, David Steiner. 
1835,—Mayor, Daniel Kolb; Register, Wm. H. Rigney. 
1838.—Mayor, Michael Baltzell; Register, Godfrey Koontz. 
i841.—Mayor, George Hoskins; Register, Abner Campbell. 
1841,—Mayor, George Hoskins; Register, David Schley. 
1847.—Mayor, M. E. Bartgis; Register, David Schley. 
1849.—Mayor, James Bartgis, vice M. E. Bartgis, deceased ; 
Register, David Schley. 
1850.—Mayor, James Bartgis; Register, David Schley, 
1853.—Mayor, James Bartgis; Register, D, B. Hunt. 
1856.—Mayor, Lewis Brunner ; Register, P. L. Storm. 
1859.—Mayor, W. G. Cole; Register, William Mahony. 
1562.—Mayor, W. 4. Cole; Register, William Mahony. 
185.—Mayor, J. Englebrecht ; Register, J. W. Birely. 
1568.—Mayor, Valentine Ebert; Register, Andrew Henderson. 


out of the town. 


1871.—Mayor, Thomas M. Holbruner; Register, John M. | 
_ inns the presidents, vice-presidents, senators, congress- 


Ebert, 
1874,—Mayor, Lewis H. Moberly ; Register, Godfrey Koonts. 
1877,—Mayor, Lewis Il. Moberly; Register, Godfrey Koontz. 
1830.—Mayor, Lewis H, Moberly ; Register and Tax Collector, 
Charles C, Smith. 


The Legislature in 1878 abolished the Council, and 
delegated all the powers previously enjoyed by it and 
the aldermen to the latter, 


The Jast councilmen in 1878 were W, H. Shipley, 8. W. Jarboe, 
J. H. Bruner, Henry Miller, Adam Eichelberger, L. I. 
Doll, Benj. Stewart, C. H. Waller, Daniel P. Whip, C. P. 
W. Roelkey. 

The aldermen elected in 1877 were J. N, Wilson, C. C, Smith, 
Thos. M. Wolf, A. L. Euder, J. H. Abbott. 

The aldermen of 1581 [elected in 1880) are David 0. Thomas, 
Lewis H. Doll, B. F. Winchester, B. F. Phoebus,—there 
being a vacancy occasioned by the death of John H. Brun- 
ner, president of the board. Their clerk is Joseph F. 
Eiseuhauer, 

1$81.—Superintendent of Water- Works, Julius Gray ; Collector 
of Water-Rents, Hiram Bartgis; Market Master, Chief of 
Police, Hay and Cattle Weigher, Keeper of City Hall, 
Luther ©. Derr: Constables, Geo. F. Miller, Joshaa Young, 
Charles A, Porter, Joseph E. Harper; Clock-Winder, Wil- 
liam Simmons; Commissioners of Tax, James Carlin, Lewis 
Rees, G, J. Lambert. 


According to the financial exhibit for the year 
ending Jan. 31, 1881, the entire indebtedness of the 
city was as follows : 
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Frederick and Pennsylvania Railroad bonds.......... $250,000 
Bank bonds (in part payment of money paid Gen, 

Jubal Early)......... DaGratkiceqacnteaxre#oan - 123,000 
Water-works bonds... 70,000 
Market-house bonds, 55,000 
Carroll Creek bonds.. 50,000 
Floating debt...... ssc. ssccsscerees neenseeee suenererneneserens 12,500 

TOUR sconce sles nebadscsnctencrie iovantessabiccuscavectercos ime Uy DUD 


All these bonds drew six per cent. interest until 
1880, when they were converted by Charles C. Smith, 
city register, into five per cent. bonds. f 

The average annual expenditures proper of the city 
amount to about eight thousand dollars, of which a 
fraction over one half is expended in salaries. The 
city’s credit is first-rate, and the municipal govern- 
ment meets its obligations with prompt fidelity. 

In 1840, during the hard times prevailing all over 
the land, it issued its checks in sums of twelve and a 
half, twenty-five, fifty, and one hundred cents on the 
various city banks to relieve the existing monetary 
pressure, which it redeenred and paid when the finan- 
cial storm had spent its force. , 

Taverns, or Inns,—The keeping of “ ordinaries,” 
or “inns,” was commenced very soon after the laying 
After the Revolution, and until the 
completion of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, the 
town and county were filled with hostelries of all sorts, 
owing to the fact that Irederick was on the direct 
route of travel from the East to the West. At these 


men, and other public functionaries from the South 
and West were wont to stop for rest and refreshment 
on the journey to and from the national capital. In 
1749 the inn-keepers were John Cramplin, Kennedy 
Farrell, and Jacob Beney, who were granted licenses 
as “ ordinary keepers’’ by the County Court. 

In 1750, Mrs. Charlton kept a tavern on the cor- 
ner of Patrick and Market Streets, on the lot where 
Stewart & Price's hardware-store is, and in her upper 
chambers the County Court held several sessions until 
the completion of the first court-house. On Dee. 30, 
1756, Christopher Lowndes advertised to let by the 
year, or for a term,and to be entered upon on the he- 
ginning of the following March, a very good public- 
house with all necessary outbuildings, situated in the 
middle of the town, and then in the occupation of 
William Beall, and that any person inclined to rent 
the said house might know the conditions by apply- 
ing to Christopher Edelin, on the premises, or to him. 

In 1786, Capt. Jacob Marres had an inn. On Dee. 
22,1796, A. Josse was landlord of the “ Sign of the 
Sorrel Horse,” at the upper end of Market Street. 
Sept. 18, 1797, Capt. James Neale kept the “ Sign 


| of the Spread Eagle,” formerly oceupied by Maj. 
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Henry Brother, on Patrick Street, where the Central 
Hotel is now located. 

In September, 1797, the following advertisement 
appeared : 


F 

“George Nelson respectfully informs the public in general 
and his old customers in particular, that he has opened a House 
of Bntertainment in Frederick Town, in the house formerly oc- 
cupied by Mrs. Zimmer, nearly opposite Mr. Thomas Johnson's, 
in Market Street. He flatters himself that be will be able to 
give general satisfaction to those who please to favor him with 
their custom. A few Boarders will be taken on reasonable 
terms. 

“N,B.—Weaver’s Reeds made and sold by the subscriber, 

aN ke Ns 

“Sept. 27, 1797.” 

In 1799, Henry Brother conducted the tavern for- 
merly kept by his father-in-law, Christian Brengle, on 
Patrick Street, next door to Maj. Mantz’. In 1801, 
George Cregar kept public-house, and in 1803, David 
Levy had a tavern on Patrick Street. Mrs. Kim- 
ball had an inn in 1803. On May 1, 1807, William 


R. King moved from Liberty to Frederick and took | 


the tavern-stand of Mr. Schley, lately occupied by 
Mr. Miller. In the same year Mrs. Whitecraft kept 
the “Sign of the Seven Stars,” on Market Street. 
Sept. 17, 1808, Conrad Shaffer kept the ‘ Fountain 
Inv.” In 1810, John Dertzback was landlord of 
the “Sign of the Kagle and Review,’ on Market 
Street. March 13, 1813, Henry Fogler kept the 
“Washington Inn,'’ at the upper end of Market 
Street. May 20, 1814, John Huston took the 
“Globe Inn,” corner of Market and Second Streets, 
lately occupied by George Creager. 
liam Kolb opened the “Sign of the Sheaf of Wheat 
and Plow” in “his new building,” North Market 
Street, on the direct road to Pennsylvania and Lib- 
erty road to Baltimore. In January, 1819, Kelvie 


Hammett kept the “Sign of the Ship,” at the upper 


end of Market Street, on the direct road to Baltimore, 
Washington, and Pennsylvania. In 1824, W. R. 
Stuchberry kept a tavern. On May 10, 1825, there 
were nineteen public-houses in the town, to wit: Robert 
Roach, David Lambert, Jacob Welty, Eli Mobley, 
John L. Levy, Nicholas Turbutt, Joseph Talbot, Wil- 
liam 8. Williamson, George Miller (all on Patrick 
Street), Mary M. Storm, William Michael, John M. 
Lowe, Harriet Brish, William Kolb, George Nich- 


ols, M. BE. Bartgis, Henry Fogler, Sr., George Lease, | 


and John Dill (all on Market and other streets). Mat- 
thias E. Bartgis was the proprietor of an inn for 
thirty-three years. He died in 1849. On the 3lst of 
August, 1830, Isaac Williamson succeeded Robert 
Roach in the latter's tavern. 

Early Physicians.—At an early period the peo- 


| “ Barracks” as a prisoner of war. 


In 1819, Wil- | 


ple of Frederick enjoyed the services of skillful and 
talented physicians, and ever since the standard thus 
established has been jealously maintained by the 
members of the profession who have been the lead- 
ing practitioners there. The first “ physician,” how- 
ever, appears to have been an “irregular” doctor 
named Jacob Fought, who settled in Frederick May 
9, 1754. He was from Germany, and announced 
that he could cure the “country distemper’ in four 
weeks, and would undertake to remove a wen without 
cutting it off. He advertised several other cures, and, 
like some modern quacks, desired no money until the 
cure was completed. He boarded at first with Michael 
Jeffrey. 

On the Ist of August, 1769, Dr. Philip Thomas 
located at Frederick, and was followed by Dr. John 
Fischer and Dr. John N. A. Bogen, The latter was 
a Hessian, and for some time was confined at the 
After the war he 
married a daughter of Henry Koontz, and occupied 
the house on West Patrick Street where the office 
of B. F. Brown is now located. 

On the 17th of January, 1786, Dr. John Tyler, 
who had just returned from Wurope, announced that 


| he was about to practice physic, surgery, ete., and on 


the 1st of May in the following year Dr. Adam 
Fischer informed the public that, as smallpox was 
then in adjacent towns, he would inoculate ‘as low” 
as any other physician. Dr. Fischer had been edu- 
cated at a German university, and was an accom- 
plished physician. His practice soon became very 
large, and extended over a wide area of territory. 
He died from a kick received from his horse at 
Reisterstown, Md., and left two sons and three 
daughters. One of them was Dr. John Smith 
Fischer. His son Adam and his daughter Elizabeth 
left over a hundred descendants. 

On Noy. 27, 1792, Dr. Thomas Sim commenced 
the practice of medicine in Frederick, and in 1803 
Dr. Runkel lived on Patrick Street, opposite Ben- 
jamin Ogle's store. On April 25, 1806, Dr. Fischer 
removed from Patrick to Market Street, to the house 
formerly occupied by Mrs. Colgate, next door to Con- 
rad Shafer’s tavern, and opposite to Adam Keller’s. 
For several years preceding 1807 Dr. Edward An- 
derson had practiced in Frederick, but afterwards re- 
moved. In 1820, Drs. John Baltzell, Gerard J. 
Schneider, William Bradley Tyler, and Godfrey 
Weise were popular practitioners. Subsequently we 
find, in 1821, Dr. Jacob Baer; in 1822, Drs. William 
Bantz and Grafton Duvall; in 1827. Dr. H. Staley ; 
in 1829, Dr. Montandon (dentist); in 1833, Dr. Al- 
bert Ritchie; in 1834, Dr. R. B. Dorsey; in 1838, 
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Dr. W. 8. MePherson; in 1839, Dr. William M. 
Kemp; and in 1852, Drs. Richard Potts and Basil 
Norris. 

Hon, Lewis Henry Steiner, M.D., was born in 
Frederick City on the 4th of May, 1827. His 
father, Christian Steiner, born Jan. 14, 1797, and his 
mother, Rebecca Weitzheimer, born April 20, 1802, 
were both natives of Frederick. Dr, Steiner is a 
great-great-crandson of Jacob Steiner, who emigrated 
from Germany to Frederick County, and a great- 
grandson of John Steiner, who was born about 1750, 


! 


in Frederick County, about three miles from the | 


present residence of Dr. Steiner; commanded a com- 
pavy of militia against the Indians in 1775, and was 
a mewber of the Committee of Observation for Fred- 
erick County during the Revolutionary war. Dr. 
Steiner was prepared for college at Frederick Acad- 
emy, and entered the sophomore class of Marshall 
College, Mercersburg, Pa., in 1843, receiving in 1846 
the degree of A.B., and in 1849 that of A.M. He 
studied medicine with Dr. William Tyler, of Fred- 
erick, and graduated from the University of Penn- 
sylvania in 1849 with the degree of M.D., com- 
mencing the practice of his profession in his native 
city in 1850. In 1852 he removed to Baltimore, 
where he was associated with Dr. J. R. W. Dunbar 
for several years in the conduct of an institution for 
medical instruction. In 1853 he was appointed Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry and Natural History at Columbia 
College, Washington, and Professor of Chemistry and 
Pharmacy at the National Medical College of the same 
city ; in 1854, Lecturer on Chemistry and Physics at 
the College of St. James, Maryland ; in 1855, Lee- 
turer on Applied Chemistry at the Maryland Institute ; 
and in 1856, Professor of Chemistry at the Maryland 
College of Pharmacy. In 1852 he was elected a 
member of the American Medical Association ; in 
1853, Fellow of Medical and Chirurgical Faculty of 
Maryland, and in the same year member, and in 1874, 
Fellow, of the American Association for Advancement 
of Science; in 1855 he was elected correspondent of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia; in 1869, 
corresponding member of the Maryland Academy of 
Sciences ; in 1872, member, and in 1876, Vice-Presi- 
dent, of the American Public Health Association; and 
in the latter year member of the International Medical 
Congress (Philadelphia) ; in 1876, Fellow, in 1876 
aud 1877, Vice-President, and in 1878, President, of 
the American Academy of Medicine. In 1861, Dr. 
Steiner returned to Frederick, where he has since re- 
sided. 

At the outbreak of the civil war he took an 
active interest in the Union cause, assisted in raising 
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troops, and when the Sanitary Commission was organ- 
ized, in 1861, he was appointed inspector, and in 1863 
chief inspector, and assigned to the Army of the Poto- 
mac. In this service he labored indefatigably until the 
close of the war, and distinguished himself so greatly 
by his zeal and skill that in 1868, in recognition of his 
services, he was elected by the New York Commandery 
companion (third class) of the Military Order of the 
Loyal Legion of the United States. After the close 
of the war he took great interest in adapting the sys- 
tem of public education to the changed condition of 
affairs, and as president of the school board of Fred- 
erick County from 1865 to 1868 reorganized all the 
schools of the county. Dr. Steiner's contributions to 
literature and science have been constant since 1851, 
and have given him a high place both in and out of 
his profession. Dr. Steiner has also been a frequent 
contributor to reviews, medical and literary journals, 
and was for several years assistant editor of the Amer- 
tean Medical Monthly, published in New York. The 
honorary degree of A.M. was conferred upon Dr. 
Steiner by the College of St. James in 1854, and by 
Yale College in 1869. He is a corresponding mem- 
ber of the Maryland Historical Society and the New 
Haven Colony Historical Society, trustee of the 
Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute at 
Ifampton, Va., and honorary member of the Harris- 
burg Pathological Society. Before the war Dr. 
Steiner was a member of the Whig party, but be- 
came a Republican when that organization passed 
away. Since 1871 he has represented Frederick 
County in the State Senate, having been elected for 
three successive terms over strong Democratic oppo- 
nents. In 1876 he was a member of the Cincinnati 
Republican Convention which nominated Mr. Hayes 
for the Presidency. 

Dr. Steiner's scientifie and professional attainments 
have won for him a national reputation, and given 
him a high place among the most distinguished 
names known to medical science in this eountry. 
Although he has been frequently honored by the po- 
litical confidence of the people of Frederick County, 
he is not a politician in the ordinary acceptation of 
that term, and stands high above the petty arts and 
devious methods which too often characterize the 
politics of the day. In the Senate, Dr. Steiner is the 
recognized leader of the Republican party ; but while 
loyal to the political principles of that organization, he 
never forgets the superior fealty due his constituents 
and the State at large, and his services in the General 
Assembly have gained him an enviable place in the 
estimation of the people of all sections of Maryland, 
and of every political complexion. An elegant scholar, 
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an able physician, a man of high scientific attainments, 
of the purest personal character, a refined and genial 
gentleman, Dr. Steiner is a representative whom West- 
ern Maryland may be proud to claim, and whom 
Maryland at large is happy to count among her sons. 

Dr. Steiner was married on the 3d of October, 
1866, to Sarah Spencer, daughter of Hon. R. D. 
Smyth, a distinguished lawyer and genealogist of 
Guilford, Conn., and has five children, two sons and 
three daughters. 

Business Notes,—The following advertisement ap- 
peared April 23, 1761: 


“The subscriber baving furnished himself with a large 
quantity of fine fresh Hairs, both curled and uncurled, now car- 
ries on the business of Peruke making in Fourth Street, Fred- 
erick Town, Frederick County, Maryland, where all gentle- 
men may furnish themselyes with Perukes made after the 
beautifullest, neatest, and newest fashion, He alzo makes 
‘Tates and Frazctes for ladies in any form required, so that no 
person can distinguish them from the Indies’ own bair. He 
‘also sells all sorts of hair for Peruke makers’ use, either in the 
rough or ready prepared after the most approved method. A 
good preparer, peruke maker, or a barber that can shave well, 
mnay have immediate and constant employment by applying to 
the subscriber. Witrmx B. Wants.” 


“Well’s Invention,” lying near Fielder Gantt’s iron mine, 
in Frederick County, containing five hundred and seventeen 
aeres, was offered for sale in 1763, 

On Dee. 29, 1763, Francis Sanderson, coppersmith from Lan- 
easter, removed his business to Frederick, where he made all 
sorts of copper articles, such as stills, brewing-kettles, fish and 
wash-kettles, tea-kettles, saucepans, and other copperware, 
pewter, lead, ete. 

In 1764, William Banks was a barber and perake-maker, 
and because some enemy of his bad inserted in the papers an 
advertisement that another one was needed by the inhabitants, 
he became very angry. 

On Oct. 10, 1769, a number of wagons arrived containing 
about three hundred pounds’ worth of goods from Philadelphia 
and Baltimore, not accompanied with the proper certificates, 
and were stored at the risk and cost of the owners. 

In September, 1770, a fuctory for weaving and the manu- 
facture of weaving-machines was established. 

A letter from Frederick in the Maryland Journal ( Gazette ?) 
of Noy. 6, 1773, sys, “ Frederick County is amazingly im- 
proving, and the condition of the German emigrants is aston- 
ishing. We have plenty of stocking and worsted weavers. 
Our church is the only one in the province that has got a 
steeple.” 

In Mareb, 1776, powder belonging to the State was stored in 
the market-house, 

July 5, 1751, Robert Wood, proprietor of the “ wire-mill,” 
also added to his business a cotton and wool-card manafactory, 
nd continued the nail business, 

May 4, 1786, Peter Engels waz appointed armorer of the 
new arsenal. In the same year Frederick Heisley was a clock 
and watch-maker opposite the German Reformed charch; also 
“kept shop at the “Sign of the Dial,” opposite Jacob Steiner's 
saddlery-shop and store, on Market near Patrick Street. 

* Constitution” Smith was a hatter in 1789, eo called from 
his endless talk about the new Federal Constitution. 


The first grist-mill was located on West Patrick Street, on - 


the lot now owned by Jacob Schmitt, and where he keeps a 
hotel. 

The merchant and custom Souring-mill, now owned by Lewis 
Bruner, was built in 1790 by Ramsburg & Beltz. Mr. Bruner 
purchased it in 1848, and bag since operated it successfully. 

Tn 1793 Christian Koontz opened @ currying-shop, corner 
Patrick and Market Streets. 

July 17,1799, William Robertson, weaver, Opened shop next 
door to Henry Gardner's blacksmith-shop, and opposite James 
Smith’s store, on Market Street. 

From 1795, and for many years, John Reich carried on a 
blacksmith-shop on South Market Street, where William Reich 
now lives, and the same shop is now operated by Alex, Noland 
{colored}. 

Michael Allex carried on butchering and slaughtering from 
1778 to 1800, 

Oct. 25, 1797, William King commenced the cabinet-making 
and turning business. 

April 20, 1797, Peter Smith bad a boot and shoe manufac- 
tory a few doors below George Burkhart’s, on Patrick Street. 

In 1799 the making of arms for the service of the United 
States was largely prosecuted in Frederick. 

Deo. 10, 1802, Philip Hauptman opened a boot and shoe 
manufactory at Gorge Tice’s, nearly opposite the ‘stone well” 
on Patrick Street. 

Feb. 4, 1803, John Geyer carried on saddling and harness- 
making opposite Mrs. Kimball's tavern, on Patrick Street. 

Tn the same year Peter Storm had his coppersmith-shop two 
doors below David Levy’s tavern, on Patrick Street. 

In the spring of 1805, John Bautz was a dyer and weaver. 

Jan. 14, 1809, Jacob Kimmerly and Nicholas Hoover carried 
on the rope-making business on Patrick Street, facing Har- 
man’s blacksmith-shop-. 

Candy-making was begun in 1812 by M, A. Miller (called 
““Cat-Fish” Miller), in a building located on the lot where 
part of the City Hotel stands. This candy was made of molasses, 

Tn 1522, Mrs. Getz, from Lancaster, Pa., opened a kind of 
bakery where B. FP, Brown's place of business now stands, on 
East Patrick Street, She made the first ice-cream known in 
tbe town. 

Sept. 19, 1833, a meeting was held for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a carpet-manufactory, with $8000 capital, 


The following advertisement appeared in the Mary- 
land Gazette of 1749: 


“Sept. Ist, 1749. 

“The subscriber hath obtained a patent for keeping a fair at 
Frederick Town, near Monocacy, on the 21st day of October 
and the tenth day of May next, each fair to continue three days, 
and for a market to be held there every Saturday after the first 
of November next, 

‘© All persons who will bring any goods, merchandise, cattle, 
or any thing else to the said fairs, or markets, to sell, shall be 
free and exempt from the payment of all toll, stallage, piceage, 
or uny other charge, for the term of five years next ensueing 
this last duy of Aug. 1749. D. Dunany.” 


December, 1763, Robert Peter kept store as agent for John 
Glussford & Co., merebants, of Glasgow, Scotland, 

Mr. Lowndes advertised, Sept. 20, L764, as follows: 

“ Wanrep.—To assist in a store in Frederick Town, in Fred- 
erick County. A youth about fifteen years old, that writes a 
good hand, understands arithmetic, and is willing to engage 
for 5 or 6 years, Any person wanting such employ, on appli- 
cation to the printing-offiee, may be informed az to the rest,” 

Feb. 19, 1793, Benjamin Ogle kept store. 
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Feb. 9, 1796, A. Peticolas, miniature-painter, advertised to 
paint miniatures at twenty-six dollars apiece at Mrs, Hauser'’s, 
opposite Dr. Thomas’, on Patrick Street. 

May 5, 1796, Lewis Weltzheimer opened “a new medicinal 
store” next door to Francis Kleinert’s, at the “Sign of the 
Golden Mortar,” near the jail. 

July 19, 1797, Levi Noyes had a wholesale and retail grocery- 
store, corner of the market-house. 

In the same year Adam Deshler kept a general store in the 
stone corner house near the German Presbyterian church, and 
opposite Rey. Mr, Runckel’s. 

Oct. 14, 1801, A. and J. Shriver kept a general store. 

Noy. 5, 1502, James Huey, wishing to remove from town, 
advertised bis entire stock of general goods for sale. 

Tn 1803, Adaws & Ruth bad a large dry-goods and grocery-~ 
store next door to market-house, 

Tp to 1803, James Smith kept store where the United States 
Hotel now is, and had a tobaeco warehouse. He died that year. 
From a puor redewptioner he had become a wealthy merchant. 

April 9, 1804, the sign of the ‘‘ Cash and Sugar-Loaves Store” 
was next to George Buer's, on Patrick Street. 

Nov. 11, 1806, Amelia Wolfenden announced her removal to 
the new store on Patrick Street, between Bailey's and Graham's. 
She kept ladies’ dry-goods. 

In 1811, Dr, Jacob Baer kepta drug-store on Patrick Street, 
opposite the “Indian Queen.” 

Aug. 51, 1826, W. L. Melfenstein opened a store in a house of 
Col, John Ritchie's, corner of Market and Patrick Streets. 

Amusements.—Qn May 10, 1786, the Frederick Town 
Theatre opened at Mr. Graff's room; tickets three shillings and 
ninepence, 

Aug. 17, 1786, a “ new theatre” was opened by the old “‘ Amer- 
ican Company,’ under the management of Messrs, Hallam and 
Henry, with the comedy of “School for Scandal.’ Also the 
sume night was presented at the market-house the tragedy 
“Zara.” This entertainment concluded with “a litde hornpipe 
by a little man, and a little epilogue by a little lady.” Tickets 
were 3s, Sd,, “sold at Capt. Morris’ and at Mrs, Owens’ ;’’ chil- 
dreu ly. 10d. The money was appropriated to the use of Mrs. 
Tobine, 

On June 5, 7, and 9, 1792, at Mrs. Kimball's tavern, a com- 
pany of French dancers performed. 

Sept. 11, 1797, Rickett’s equestrian circus exhibited ; box, one 
dollar; “standing room,” fifty cents. 

Dec, 11, 1802, Mr. Powers, the ventriloquist, exbibited at 
Baer’s “ ball-room.” 

June 20, 1809, Mr, Durang opened a new thertre at Mr. 
Stalling’s “Sign of the Spread Eagle.” The curtain was raised 
at a quarter to cight; box, filty cents; gallery, twenty-five cents. 

April 20, 1821, an African lion, a buffalo, an elk, and a calf 
with six legs were exhibited at Shimmell’s tavern. 

June 5, 1822, Williams & Herbert’s company of tragedians 
appeared et the City Hall, and on the 26th added to their 
number Mrs, Burke and Mrs, Placide. 

June 8, 1822, it was advertised that the prices at the theatre 
over the warket-house were, for box, seventy-five cents; pit, 
fifty: “tickets sold at Talbot's bar, Robinson & Co.’s lottery- 
office, and W, ©. Russell's grocery-store.” 

July 18, 1822, a menagerie exbibited at Shafer’s tavern, and 
feats of agility were performed by Master Daniel Munich. 


Aug, 22, 1822, a company of rope-dancers, comprising three | 


Ttuliaus, two Spaniards, and one Chinese, appeared, 
July 23, 
Stuchberry’s inn. 
In 1824, Mr. Sturne kept & museum at the house of Mrs. Mary 
Gantz. 


1824, another troupe of rope-dancers exhibited at | 
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May 4, 1825, Taylor, the ventriloquist, performed at William- 
son's tavern. Z 

Jan. 8, 1826, Magee, the Irish giant, exhibited. 

July 26, 1826, a circus of eight men and eighteen horses per- 
formed at the Barracks ground. 

Oct. 4, 1826, a cireus exhibited on East Fourth Street, out- 
side of “St. Domingo.” 

Sept. 28, 1829, a menagerie appeared, and Dee, 13, 1827, the 
bones of a mastodon were exhibited at the court-house. 

May 27, 1830, Carl Blisse, the Prussian singer, gaye a con- 
cert. 

July 14, (831, Stickney & Co.'s cireus exhibited, 

Oct. 15, 1831, a caravan performed at Brush’s lot, in Mill 
Alley. 

Jan. 23, 1832, Chang and Eng, the Siamese twins, exhib- 
ited. They returned October, 1868. 

May 2, 1832, Nicholls, the ventriloquist, and Noy, 13, 1833, 
Hugh Hagan, another ventriloquist, appeared. 

April 23, 1838, a menagerie exhibited, and April 1, 1834, an- 
other menagerie appeared at “Cannon Hill.” 


Frederick Races.—Horse-racing was very popu- 
lar in Frederick County at an early period, having 
probably been introduced by the settlers from South- 
ern Maryland. Thus, for instance, under date of 
April 26, 1749, ouly four years after the town was 
laid out, we find the following advertisement ; 

“To be run for at Frederick Town, in Frederick County, A 
subscription of Twenty Hight Pounds Two shillings and six- 
pence, and the Entrance Money of each day. The horses, &o., 
to carry weight for inches as on the two preceeding days, and 
to pay after the rate of it in the Pound Entrance, The winning 
horses to be excepted ench day. The horses, &c., are to be en- 
tered with Kennedy Ferrell by 12 o’clock the day before they 
run, and if any differences arise, they are to be decided by John 
Darnall, Esy., and Capt. Nathaniel Wickbawn.” 

On Aug, 12,1757, av extremely hot day, a re- 
markable race was run from Frederick Town to An- 
napolis by a large horse with a man on his back, and 
a small mare with a boy, for seventy-five pistoles, 
fifty to twenty-five being laid on the horse, which 
won, performing it exactly in eleven hours, four of 
which the two horses traveled very gently together. 

Tn the Maryland Gazette of Sept. 27, 1759, ap- 
peared the following: 

“On the 'l'wenty-third day of October, 1759, next will be run 
for, at Frederick Town, in Frederick county, a purse of thirty 
pounds, by any horse, mare, or gelding, On the twenty-fourth 
all the entries and what other money may be made up, the 
winning horse the first day excepted, Hach Forse to carry nine 
stone weight, to run three heats, two miles cach heat. If apy 
disputes shal] arise, the same to be determined by Messrs. James 
Dixon and Christopher Edelin. Every horse, ete., to be en- 
tered with Mr. Arthur Charlton, in the Town aforesaid, the day 


before the Race, and the owners to pay thirty shillings entrance- 
money.” 


On Monday, the 20th day of October, 1766, was 
run for, “on the usual race-ground in Frederick 
Town," a purse of thirty pistoles, offered for any 
horse, mare, or gelding, each carrying ten stone, sad- 
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dle and bridle included. The entries were made with | 


George Stricker, and three horses were to start, the 
winner to obtain two heats out of three one-mile 
heats. A second day’s race for a purse of fifteen 
pistoles was also run. 

Races were also held on the north side of Piscata- 
way Town, about a half-mile from it, Oct. 21, 1766, 
and at Old Fields, Bladensburg. 


In 1772, Moses Rawlings inaugurated a series of races in 
Frederick County. 

Sept. 25, 1797, the Frederick Town races opened, to last 
three days, under the charge of Henry Brother. 

On Sept. 20, 21, and 22, 1809, races were run at Middletown, 
with John Stottlemire and Jonathan Levy as managers; en- 
trance, ‘one shilling in the pound.” 

In 1811, Jobn Adams and George Nichols conducted the 
Boonsboro’ races near Frederick. 

Om the 5th of September, 1820, races began on Mr. Stubbs’ 
lands; William B. Bourke, manager. 

At the August races (1821) at the “Dry Tavern,” on the 
Liberty road, H. Holly won the prize. 


Posts, Stages, and Mails—On the 28th of Au- 
gust, 1773, Absalom Bonham announced that he “rode 
post from Baltimore to Frederick once a week.” From 
Frederick another post extended to Winchester, Va. 
Bonham set off from Wm. Adams’, at the “Sign of 
the Race Horses,” every Saturday at one o'clock p.m. 

On Feb. 22, 1786, Matthias Bartgis informed the 
public, 


“that as he intends to establish the Post from Frederick Town 
to Baltimore and back to Frederick Town, from thence to Ha- 
gers Town and Sharpsburg and back to Frederick Town, &c., 
&e., every fortnight, until he has a sufficient number of sub- 
scribers to pay expenses of the Post; and then to be continued 
weekly. That those who subscribe will bave their letters and 
papers carried gratis; non-subscribers will have to pay for their 
letters from Frederick Town to Baltimore One Shilling; from 
thence to Frederick ‘Town one shilling; to agers Town and to 
Sharpsburg six-pence; from thence to Frederick Town six- 
‘pence; und so in proportion for each letter that is sent; paid 
to me, M, B.” 


Dee. 29, 1786, the public were informed that the 
new Frederick and Hagerstown post-rider put up at 
Mr. Steele's tavern, at the sign of “General Hand,” 
in Market Street, opposite Wm. Stenson’s, where let- 
ters for and from those places “are received and will 
be carefully delivered.” 


Following is a post advertisement of December, 
1797: 


“Starts from the house of Wm. Fares, Lancaster, every Mon- 
day and Thursday morning at five o'clock ; arrives in Frederick 
Town on Tuesday and Friday evenings; and likewise starts 
from the house of Mrs. Kimball, Frederick Town, every Mon- 
day and Thursday at six o’elock, and arrives at Lancaster on 
Tuesday and Friday evenings; next morning proceeds on to 
‘the city of Philadelphia in the Turnpike line of stages, owned 
by Messrs. David Witmer & George Weed. 

“A stage of Mr, Winemiller starts from Mrs. Kimball’s, 


Frederick Town, every Wednesday morning at six o’cock, arrives 
in George Town on the evening of the same day. Sets out again 
from Georgetown on every Saturday morning at six o'clock and 
arrives in Fredgrick in the evening. 

“Likewise a stage of Messrs. McClellan & Spangler starts 
from the house of Mr, Balster Spangler, Little York, on every 
Monday at one p.w. for Baltimore; leaves Baltimore every 
Wednesday ut ten o'clock, and arrives in York on Thursday 
evening. 

“ Passengers going on to George Town or Baltimore may, by 
taking the Monday’s stage from Lancaster, arrive at either 
place without being detained on the road. And, in returning 
from the above place, the line will immediately go on to the 
city of Philadelphia. 

“The fare from Lancaster to Frederick Town is $4.50; from 
Frederick Town to George Town, $3.00. The usual allowance 
of fourteen pounds gratis to each passenger; one hundred and 
fifty pounds the same as # passenger. 

“Joun River.” 


April 13, 1797, the Frederick Town stage was ad- 
vertised to start from the house of Wm. Fares, in 
Lancaster, for York and Frederick Town every Tues- 
day at nine o'clock a.m., and from the house of Mr. 
Kimball, in Frederick Town, every Monday for York 
and Lancaster. 


“The Mail Stage from Prederick Town to Susquehannah,” 
says another advertisment, “ will commence running three times 
a week, for spring, summer, and fall seasons, on the last Mon- 
day of February, 1803, starting from Mrs. Kimball's, sign of 
the Golden Lamb, Patrick Street, Frederick Town, every Mon- 
day, Wednesday, and Friday at four a.m., and arrive at Susque- 
hannah evening of same days. Returning, will start from house 
of Mr, John Morrison, Susquebannah, every Tuesday, Thursday, 
and Saturday at four A..., and arrive at Frederick Town on the 
evening of the same days. The line passes through Woods- 
borough, Taney Town, Petersburg, Hanover, and York, and 
meets the line of stages from Philadelphia at Susquehannoah, 
and also the mail stage from city of Washington at Frederick, 
three times 2 week, which forms a regular line from Philadel- 
phia to Washington. 

(Signed) “Wa. Scorr, 
“Jospua Haruar, 
“Josten Haniar. 
“Feb. 14, 1803.” 


On the 24th of October, 1806, a new line of stages 
from Frederick Town to Winchester, Va., was estab- 
lished. It left Mrs. Kimball's, sign of the “ Golden 
Lamb,” Sunday morning at six o'clock, arriving at 
Winchester Monday morning at ten o'clock. It left 
Winchester Wednesday at one o'clock P.m., and ar- 
rived at Mrs. Kimball’s Thursday evening. Fare 
$3.50; way passengers seven cents a mile, 

The summer mail schedule of 1519 was as follows: 
Arrives at Frederick from the East, via Baltimore, on 
Sunday, Tuesday, and Thursdays from twelve to two 
P.M., other days at four p.m. Closes Monday, Wednes- 
day, and Friday at eight A.M. and five P.M., and Satur- 
day at five P.M. 

Statistics of Frederick in 1798.,—In 1798 there 
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were seven religious congregations of different denom- 
inations in Frederick, viz.: the Roman Catholic, the 
Episcopalian, the Lutheran, the Calvinists, the Presby- 
terian, the Baptists, and the Methodists. Each of these 
had a place of publie worship. The German Presbyte- 
rian, or Calvinist, church had a handsome and lofty stoue 
steeple, in which were two good bells and the town-clock. 
The German Protestant, or Lutheran, church had Jike- 
wi-e a steeple and two bells of very sweet tone. The 
other buildings of a public nature were a spacious poor- 
house, a court-house, an academy, or county school- 

house, and two market-houses, all of brick, likewise 
a stone jail, with a large yard surrounded by a stone 
wall, four hundred and forty-nine dwelling-houses, be- 
sides a number of shops, ete., composed the town, 
which in 1797 contained the following number of 
inhabitants, viz. : 


it will be seen that manufacturing industries must 
have been carried on with a good oe of enterprise 
and on a considerable seale. 

Market-House and City Hall.—In the early his- 
tory of the province and State, and, indeed, up to less 
than half a century ago, lotteries were authorized by 
the Legislature to raise money for the erection of 
churches, public buildings, bridges, ete., and were a 
favorite means of making public improvements with- 
out resorting to taxation. Qn the 21st of December, 


1769, a “drawing” was held in Frederick and Prince 
George's Counties for three thousand one hundred and 
eighty acres of land, divided into numerous prizes, 
On May 25, 1811, a lottery was held in Frederick 
Town for paving Market Street, for which there were 
8000 tickets at $5, $40,000, all prizes, 20 per cent, 
profits, $8000 to be raised. The managers of this 
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The industrial occupations were represented as follows: 
two tobacconists, fifteen blacksmiths, eleven saddlers, six- 
teen joiners, two comb-makers, twenty-nine shoemakers, twelve 
weavers, one worker in paste, five wagon-makers, several tay- 
ernz, eleven hatters, three stocking weavers, five gunsmiths, 
three nailers, thirteen tailors, thirty-four stores and mercantile 
shops, three painters, one portrait-painter, thirteen masons, two 
skinners, six tanners, two curriers, three printers, six butchers, 
two clock and wateb-makers, one silversmith, four coppersmiths, 
four tinners, three wheelwrights, three chair-makers, one har- 
ness-unaker, four potters, four leather breeches makers and 
glovers, two apothecaries, two brewers, one well-digger, five 
barbers, two eabinet-makers, one pump-maker, two saddle-tree- 
makers, one brick-maker, one brush-maker, nine bakers, five 
carpenters, two turners, one cooper, one “ white-smith,” two 
reed-makers, two distillers, one miller, two heel-makers, two 
blue dyers, two plasterers, and several teachers, doctors of di- 
Vinity, physic, and law. 


Ramsburg's carriage-manufactory is now situated. 
The General Assembly, by an act passed Noy. 2, 1770, 
fixed an ordinance making Wednesday and Saturday 
market days, which continued in force until 1788. 
An act to establish a market in Frederick Town, passed 
Nov. 17, 1787, provided that a deed made Jan. 20, 
1786, by William Murdock Beall, Henry McCleary, 
John Gebhart, and Henry Zeiler, of a lot of central 
ground containing sixty feet by one hundred and 
eighty feet, more or less, and an alley of twelve feet 
by one hundred and fifty-five feet, and transferred to 
Baker Johnson, Richard Potts, George Murdock, 
John Bruner, Jacob Steiner, John Adium, and Peter 
Mantz, as trustees, ete., to be set apart for the use of 
the inhabitants of Frederick Town, together with other 
ground for the widening of alleys, hall be used for 


The greater part of the mechanics employed jour- | market building gs, ete,, to remain free and open for the 
neymen and apprentices. From the above statement | benefit of the public. 
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Louis MeMurray was born in Baltimore (now Car- 


more City, on the 27th of February, 1823. THe was 
the son of Samuel and Sarah McMurray. His father 
was a farmer, and continued farming until 1832, when 
he moved to Baltimore. John McMurray, father of 
Samuel, came to this country from Ireland with his 
wife, and went to Virginia in 1788, where a daughter 
was born—Anne McMurray. Her mother brought 
her to Baltimore, where she was baptized at the ca- 
thedral in 1789 by the Rev. John Carroll, afterwards 
Archbishop of Baltimore. Anne MeMurray married 
John Little, brother of Peter Little, who was a repre- 
sentative in Congress for twenty-one years. Shortly 
before her death she was confirmed by Archbishop 
Gibbons. She was thus baptized by the first Arch- 
bishop of Baltimore and confirmed by the last, who 
still fills the office. 

Samuel McMurray, father of Louis, was born on 


his father's farm, in Baltimore County, in 1792. 


This farm was purchased in 1789. Samuel MeMur- 
ray came to Baltimore in 1813-14, and took an active 
part in defending the city during the war of 1812. 
,At the termination of the war he returned to his farm. 
He married, in 1815, Sarah Sellman, daughter of 
Vachel and Eleanor Sellman. John Sellman, of 
William, father of Vachel, Jonathan, and Johanzee, 
came to this country in 1750, and established the 
furnace or iron-works situated about two miles west 
of Westminster. These have been worked, with 
longer or shorter intermissions, to the present time. 

Vachel Sellman married, in 1793, Eleanor Gill, of 
Baltimore County, whose father resided near Black 
Rock, and was one of the leading farmers in his sec- 
tion. 

Louis McMurray has three sisters,—Catharine, Ann, 


and Caroline MeMurray. Catharine married twice, , 


her first husband being Adolphus Dellinger, who was 
a promineut merchant in Baltimore, and afterwards 
in Cincinnati, Ohio. He diedin 1844. In 1846 she 
married Ira 8. Holden, a merchant of New Orleans. 
They are both now deceased and buried in Green- 
mount Cemetery. 

Aon S. MeMurray married Micajah Young, a na- 
tive of Baltimore County, but a resident of Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

Caroline MeMurray married Charles E. Houghton, 
a merchant of Cincinnati, Ohio, now a resident of 
Baltimore. 

Samuel MeMurray and family moved to Baltimore 
in 1832, where he engaged in the hotel business as 
proprietor of the Western Hotel, corner of Howard 
and Saratoga Streets. He retired from the Western 
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Hotel in 1838 to a residence on Pearl Street. In 
roll) County, twenty-eight miles northwest of Balti- | 


1840 he commenced keeping a restaurant, and his son 
Louis engaged in the business with him. He con- 
tinued in that business until his death in 1850. 

In 1851, Louis McMurray was married to Jane 
Monica McDermott by the Rev. Alexius Elder, at the 
residence of her uncle, Thomas Smith. She is the 
daughter of Francis McDermott, of York, Pa., a dis- 
tinguished classical teacher in his day. Mrs. Me- 
Murray, on the mother’s side, is a niece of the late 
Rev. Andrew Smith, of Georgetown College, and Rev. 
John Smith, for many years pastor of St. James’ 
Church, New York City. 

Louis MeMurray continued in the restaurant busi- 
ness about one year after his father’s death, when, in 
the fall of 1851, he commenced in a small way pack- 
ing hermetically sealed goods. After packing the 
goods they were consigned to Ira 8. Holden, of New 
Orleans, La. The goods were sold at enormous 
prices. Previous to this time Mr. MeMurray had 
had no knowledge of the packing business, and he 
had to grope his way in the dark. He was confident 
that hermetically sealed goods would come to be used 
in every household, and this caused him to make 
special efforts to be one of the successful packers. 
The profits arising from the first shipment dazzled 
his eyes, and, as Mulberry Sellers says, he thought 
“there were millions in it.” But he was somewhat 
disappointed, not in the profits, but in the keeping of 
the packed goods, particularly oysters, of which he 
packed a considerable quantity. The losses and diffi- 
culties were many and great, as the method of pack- 
ing was not very perfect. At that date very little 
was known about the use of steam in the preparation 
of oysters. Many experiments were tried to ascertain 
the temperature necessary to keep oysters, peas, and 
the different kinds of vegetables. After various trials 
it was found that a higher temperature was required 
than the boiling-point of water, 212°, and after vari- 
ous experiments Mr. McMurray discovered that the 
proper temperature could be obtained by a solution of 
calcium potash, or salt. This discovery enabled him 
to pack oysters and vegetables so that they would 
keep with but a small percentage of spoilage, and he 
shipped the goods readily to all parts of the world. 
Mr. McMurray soon found it necessary to enlarge his 
business, and commenced building extensive factories 
on the property purchased of Sellman Shipley and 
others, the heirs of Johanzee Sellman. The factories 
were built of such dimensions as to enable Mr. Me- 
Murray in the busy season of fruit to employ, as he 
has frequently done, eight hundred to a thousand 
hands in preparing peaches and other fruits and vege- 
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tables. In the winter season the oysters were packed | smiled and thanked him, but told him he would stick 


in the same factory and required about three hundred 
hands. These extensive accommodations enabled him 
to pack large quantities of goods to meet the demands 
both of the home and foreign markets. He also built 


his dwelling, 268 West Biddle Street, adjoining the | 


factory, where he now resides. In 1868, owing to 
the failure of the peach crop in Maryland, Mr. Me- 
Murray went to Cincinnati that season to pack peaches. 
There he became familiar with the taste of sugar-corn, 
Previous to that he had very little knowledge of sugar- 
corn, as the corn packed in the Baltimore factory was 
what is termed field-corn, and not of that delicious 
sweetness which sugar-corn retains after packing. For 
a few years Mr. McMurray had for partners Messrs. 
Alexander B. Ellis and Charles E. Houghton. Mr. 


MeMurray consulted them about the packing of sugar- | 


corn, but they did not approve the idea. In the fall 
of 1868 he visited Frederick, and having satisfied 
himself that the venture was practicable, bought a lot 
of four acres from Peter Manse in Frederick, opposite 
the former residence of Chief Justice Taney. In the 
spring of 1869, Mr. McMurray commenced the erec- 
tion of his factories at Frederick. 

He contracted with the farmers of the vicinity at 
high prices to raise several hundred acres of corn, 
and one hundred acres of tomatoes and peas were 
planted out. One of the farmers of the region called 
on Mr. McMurray and said, ‘“ Mr. MeMurray, don’t 
you think you are doing very wrong? No sane man 
would plant that much corn and tomatoes; they would 
not be used in Frederick in all your life.” Mr. Me- 
Murray replied that it would be all right. Twenty- 
five practical tinners from Baltimore were sent to 
Frederick, and commenced making cans; but the 
farmers who had agreed to raise corn for him by the 
acre thought it was a wild-goose speculation, and gave 
very little attention to the corn-fields and cultivation, 
consequently the crops were poor, and there was very 
little corn to pack, This was the cause of a very heavy 
loss the first year. But this did not deter Mr. Me- 
Murray, as he knew sugar-corn could be raised suc- 
cessfully in Maryland. He accordingly consulted 
Thomas H. Smith, his foreman, and they concluded that 


they must commence farming the lands themselves to | 


make a success. ‘The first year or so Mr. McMurray 


it out to the last. Mr. Kensett said there could be no 
sugar-corn raised equal to that grown in Maine, but 
Mr, McMurray has proved to the contrary. In 1870, 
the second year of Mr. McMurray’s Frederick enter- 
prise, the men who did the scaling up of the cans, and 
who had contracted with him to the end of the pack- 
ing season, business becoming a little slack for a few 
days, became restless and wanted to return to Balti- 
more. Mr. McMurray immediately set to work and 
invented and obtained a patent for a machine for seal- 
ing up the cans by unskilled labor. This enabled a 
boy of sixteen years of age to seal up twice as many 
cans as could be formerly done with the old capping- 
iron and skilled labor. This is the principle used in 
nearly all the factories in the United States. Mr, 
McMurray also invented a stove for heating the irons 
which are used. He also obtained several other patents 
for soldering devices, which he uses in his factories. 
With the help of his invention, thirty unskilled boys, 
who have never capped a can before, can cap up one 
hundred thousand cansaday. Without this it would 
require fifty men skilled in the art of tinning to do 
the same amount of work. Mr. MeMurray has pur- 
chased one thousand acres of Jand of Miss Emily 
Harper, being part of “ Carrollton Manor,” and now 
owns two thousand five hundred acres of land in 
Frederick County, which is regularly cultivated in 
connection with his canning business. His agricul- 
tural operations are conducted with his own teams and 
under the foremanship of Thomas H. Smith, and it 
requires three millions of cans to contain the corn 
thus raised. When in full operation last season from 
eighty to one hundred thousand cans were packed each 
day, and eleven hundred and fifty hands employed in 
the various departments of the Frederick business. 
Mr. MeMurray’s success has been recognized, not 
only by the increasing demand for his goods, but by 
the awards of several international expositions. At 
the Centennial Exposition in 1876 he received the 
highest medal and diploma for canned sugar-corn, and — 
also the highest diploma and medal for canned oysters. 
At the Paris Exposition in 1878 he received a gold 
medal and a diploma, the highest awards of the Ex- 
position, for the superiority of his corn and the ex- 
cellence of his oysters. It may be added that Mr. 


rented the land, and afterwards commenced purchasing | McMurray can justly claim to be the first person to 


farms as they were offered for sale. The doubts of the 
Frederick County farmers were shared by Baltimore 
canners, one of whom, Thomas Kensett, said to him 
one day, “ Mr. MeMurray, you had better burn down 
your factory in Frederick, and you will make money 
by stopping the corn business.” Mr. McMurray 


raise and pack sugar-corn to any large extent in Mary- 
land. In 1872, Mr. McMurray purchased a lot at the 
foot of Cross Street, Baltimore, from Charles M. 
Dougherty, where he had erected extensive factories 
for the packing of oysters, fruits, ete. Soon after, 
Mr. Ellis died, and Mr. Charles B, Houghton with- 
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drew from the business. The Baltimore factory fronts 
seven hundred and fifty feet on Cross Street, employ- 
ing during the oyster season from four hundred to five 
hundred hands, canning four thousand bushels per 
day, and during the fruit season from six hundred to 
seven hundred hands. | 

The present market-house and town hall was built 
in 1872. On June 19th of that year an ordinance was 
passed appropriating $40,000 for its erection, but the 
cost of construction with the purchase of some addi- 
tional ground made the total expenditure $55,000. 
The city hall, one of the finest rooms in the State, 
has a comfortable seating capacity for eleven hundred 
people, and is well arranged and ventilated. 

Fire Companies.—The first fire company in Fred- 
erick was organized in the year 1760, but its name 
has not been preserved. In that year a lottery was 
gotten up for raising five hundred dollars for purchas- 
ing a fire-engine, consisting of seventeen hundred and 
fifty tickets, at two dollars each. The surplus, if any, 
it was announced, would be applied towards the erec- 
tion of a market-house in the town. By this scheme 
there were little more than two and a quarter blanks 
to a prize, and the profits retained were not quite fif- 
teen per cent. upon the whole. The managers were 
Thomas Schley, James Dickson, Conrad Grosh, Ar- 
thur Charlton, Christopher Kdelin, Michael Roman, 
Casper Shaaf, Thomas Price, Levi Cohen, John Cary, 
and George Murdock. 


On Feb. 14, 1806, another lottery was announced for | 
purchasing a fire-engine with hose. The scheme was— _ 


1500 tickets at $2...........00008 pb iedecataceind . $3000 
ROK MMoNcoericcucccusetucceantt ete sdudees tata ninaicens 2177 
Sum to be raised,.......ccssccecee Sadeey spseee «. $823 


Its managers were Henry Steiner, Francis Mantz, 
Henry Bentz, George Creager, Sr., Levi Welteheimer, 


Charles Shell, Jacob Medtart, C. Adam Ebert, Peter » 


Burckhardt. 

In 1807 the “ Friendship Fire Company” existed. 
Its engine was made in London, England, and was 
the best in America when brought over. 

In 1813, at a meeting of the “ Union Fire Com- 
pany,” the following distribution of the members was | 
made, and on September Ist was published for the 
information of the citizens of the town: 


Property-men, Daniel Hauer, Sr., Henry McCleary, Conrad Doll, 
Jobn Gebbart, William House; Engineers, George Baer, | 
Frederick Heisler, Vexey Koontz; Lane-men, Henry 
Steiner, Jacob Baer, Michael Hauser, Jobn Rigney, Wil- 
iam Michael, Jobn McPherson; Bucket-men, Jacob 
Steiner, Woodward Evitt; Axe-men, William Baer, of 
Henry, John Haw; Trumpet-men, John Hanson Thomas, 
George Littlejohn; Councilors to the trumpet-men, Abra- 
ham Shriver, Jacob Steiner, and Woodward Evitt; Hook- | 


men, Harry Baer, John Dill, John Fisler, Sr., Michael Kolb, 
Frederick Reed, George Hauer; Ladder-men, Joshua 
Dorsey, John Reich, John Baltzell, Philip Hauptman, 
Solomon Steckle, Dayid Boyd, John Fritchie, James Rob- 
ertson, Peter Fout, Charles T. Melsheimer, Thomas Shaw, 
James Archy, Benjamin Williams, Jacob Rohr, William 
Wirtenburger. 


Independent Fire Company,—This veteran com- 
pany, the oldest existing in Maryland, is sixty-four 
years of age, having been organized in 1818. Its 
records prior to 1836 are lost, but its performances in 
subduing conflagrations live in the grateful recollee- 
tions of the citizens, the oldest of whom, like the 
venerable Peter Reich, ran with its engine over three- 
score years ago. Its officers have been as follows: 


1836.—President, G. M. Conradt; Vice-President, Jacob Doll; 
Seeretary, D. J. Markley; Treasurer, Gideon Bantz, Sr.; 
Principal Engineer, D. B, Devitt; Assistants, George Hos- 
kins, Daniel Haller; Directors, William Small, John 
Fessler; Pipe Director, G. M. Conradt; Hose Director, 
Jacob Doll; Engine Director, John Fessler; Lane Di- 
rector, William Small; Property Guards, William Schley, 
Joseph Schell; Superintendents fire-plugs, John Schaef- 
fer, Mark Besore; Ladder-men, Jacoh Neckle, Henry 
Kepler; Lane-men, F, A. Schley, Samucl Cormack, Casper 
Quinn; Axe-mwen, John Hanshan, Henry Rhodes; Hose- 
men, George Salimon, Philip Reich, Henry Young, V. J. 
Brunner, Henry Hansfield, Edward Trail, George J. 
Fischer, Gideon Bantz, Sr., W. C. Russell. 
1837.—President, Casper Quynn; Secretary, D. J. Markley. 
1838-39.—President, Casper Quynn; Secretary, George Mar- 
kell. 
1840.—President, Casper Quynn; Secretary, Robert Johnston. 
1841.—President, Casper Quynn; Secretary, Edward Shriver. 
1842-43.—President, Casper Quynn; Secretary, P. A. Rigney. 
1844,—President, Casper Quynn; Secretary, A. G, Quynn. 
1845.—President, Edward Shriver; Secretary, W. H. Spangler. 
1846—47.—President, Edward Shriver; Secretary, F. A. Rigney. 
1848-52.—President, Edward Shriver; Secretary, H. C.Steiner. 
1852.—President, Edward Shriver; Secretary, J. Willie Rice, 
1853.—President, Edward Shriver; Secretary, H. C, Steiner. 
1854.—President, Edward Shriver; Secretary, J. Willie Rice. 
1855-67.—President, Edward Shriver; Secretary, P. W. Engle- 
brecht. 
1867-79.—President, Edward Shriver; Secretary, John W. 
Kaufman. 
1879-80.—President, James MeSherry; Secretary, Joseph F. 
Hisenhauer. 
1881.—President, James McSherry ; Vice-Presidents, John W. 
Baughman, George C. Derr; Treasurer, John C. Hardt; 
Secretary, Joseph F. Eisenhauer; Assistant Secretary, 5. 
Harry Hauer ; Directors, W. E. Getzendanner, C. B. Ty- 
son, Warren Tyson, W. A. Simmons, H. C. Keefer, Dr. F, 
T, Burck: Foreman, H. B. Tyson; Assistants, J.S. Veit, 
George Kline, Charles Holm, Charles Mullen; Chief En- 
gineer, D. H. Kolb; Assistants, Casper Brust, Frank Ross, 
Samuel Jones, Dorsey Tyson; Firemen, Henry Brust, 
George Salter, James Lowe, Christopher Hiltner; Chief 
Pipeman, Charles A, Porter; Assistants, Edward Oden, 
M. Miller, William Angerinc, William Hiltner, Edward 
Muthorn, Edward Eader, C. B. Shipe, J. C. Woodward, E. 
L. Green, J. C. Bobst ; Surgeon, Dr. Frank T. Burck. 
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In September, 1876, the company got its first steam- 
engine, ‘ Romeo,” costing four thousand dollars, and 
in 1881 exchanged it, damaged by a fire, for its second 
one, “Juliet,” costing three thousand two hundred 
dollars. In 1876 it sold its old hand-engine, pre- 
vious to getting a steam one, toa fire company in Win- 
chester, Va. Its present membership is four hun- 
dred and forty, and it has eight hundred feet of hose. 
Its engine-house is on West Church Street, near the 
old Reformed chureb. Since 1836 it has had but 
three presidents, to wit; Casper Quynn, serving eight 
years ; Gen. Edward Shriver, serving thirty-four ; and 
Capt. James McSherry, the past three, In forty-five 
years it has had only eleven secretaries. 

Junior Fire Company.—The origin of this com- 
pany arose from the casual meeting in the last week 
of November, 1838, of William Carlton, Alex. K. 
Mantz, and George F. Webster in Mr. Mantz’ drug- 
store. These gentlemen published a notice in the 
Herald for a meeting to be held for the formation of 
a young men’s fire company at the Dill House, at 
which Mr. Carlton presided, and Mr. Mantz was scere- 
tary. On December 15th another meeting was held 
and committees appointed to solicit subscriptions. 
These committees reported from time to time the 
amounts subseribed, until, in January, 1839, the City 
Council voted to make up the amount necessary to 
secure to the company an engine, hose-curriage, ete. 
The full organization took place in that month by the 
election of William Pitts, president; William Carl- 
ton, vice-president ; Hzra Dadysman, secretary ; Wil- 
liam Gittinger, treasurer; James Brunner, William 
I. Johnson, George F. Webster, Samuel Canby, 
James Burtgis, and A. K. Mantz, directors. The 
company contracted with John Rogers, of Baltimore, 
for an engine for one thousand dollars, and the lot 
twelve feet front in the rear of the Farmers’ and Me- 
chanics’ Bank was secured for the purpose of erecting 
au engine-house upon it. At a meeting held Feb. 
16, 1839, the hose and hose-reels were ordered, one 
from Mr. Rogers, of Baltimore, and the other from 
HH. Boctler, of Frederick. Aug. 24, 1839, the engine 
was reveived and placed in the engine-house, which 
had been erected on the lot above mentioned. On 
March 23d it was ordered that the engine be painted a 
vermilion red. The officers have been the following : 


1840.—President, Ezra Houck; Vice-President, Samuel Duer; 
Seeretary, Ezra Dadysman ; Treasurer, E. P, Eberts; Diree- 
tors, James Brunner, Peter Goodmanson, Henry Boteler, 
Samuel Canby, George L, Brengle, A. A. Stambaught; 
Chief Engineer, John Bender; Assistant Engineers, Jobn 
W. Birely, Jobn D, Himmel. 

1841-42.—President, Ezra Houck; 
Bender. 


Chief Engineer, John 
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1843.—President, Ezra Houck; Chief Engineer, John H. 
Birely. 

1844-45.—President, Ezra Houck; Chief Engineer, John 
Bender. 

1846.—President, Ezra Houck; 
Bartgis. 

1847.—President, Ezra Houck; Chief Engineer, Henry Titlow. 

1848.—President, Ezra Houck; Chief Engineer, J. W. Birely. 

1849-50.—President, Ezra Houck ; Chief Engineer, Jobn Lam- 


Chief Engineer, William 


bright. 

1851-53.—President, Ezra Doub; Chief Engineer, William 
Bartgis, 

1854-35.—President, Ezra Doub; Chief Enginecr, John Lam- 
bright. 

1856.—President, Ezra Douh; Chief Engineer, G. James 
Buckey. 

1857-70.—President, John W. Birely; Chief Engineer, Jacob 
Buekey. 

1870.—President, John W. Birely; Chief Engineer, J. J. 
Shindler. 

1871-74.—President, John W. Birely; Chief Engineer, Jacob 
Buekey. 

1874.—President, Edward Koontz; Chief Engineer, G. Jacob 
Buekey. 


1875-77.—President, Edward Koontz; Chief Engineer, William 
F. Buesing. 

1877-81.— President, Edward Koontz; Chief Engineer, Francis 
T. Rhodes, 

1881.—President, Edward Koontz; Vice-Presidents, Albert T. 
Rice, L. V. Baughman; Secretary, Alexander Brengle; 
Treasurer, William P. Rice; Investigating Committee, 
John D, Zeiler, J. Henry Lampe, George 5. Rhodoel:; 
Foreman, Nicholas Blumenour; Assistant Foremen, C. P, 
Smith, W. C. Birely ; Chief Engineer, Francis T. Rhodes; 
Assistant Engineers, William Winebrenner, E. C. Ebbert, 
Lewis Boyer, Clarence C. Rice; Firemen, Joseph Brunchey, 
W. H. Buesing, Edward Stoner, William Kushmaul; Chief 
Hose Direetor, M. A. Woodward; As-istants, Richard 
Lipps, M. C. Rice, Henry Haller; Chief Pipe-men, 0. T. 
Topper; Assistants, George Groshon, H. W. Falk, Georgo 
Mulborn, George Ketler, W, TH. Shipley, Edward Nurss, 
Philip Whisner, Howard Kushmanl; Surgeon, Dr. 8. F. 
Francis. 


The present engine-house on Market Street was 
built in 1846, on the old Hart lot, and in 1872 was 
enlarged at an expense of six thousand five hundred 
dollars. The first engine-honse, on the lot in the rear 
of the Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Bank, was a one-story 
brick building. The company bought its, present 
steam-engine in the full of 1876 for four thousand 
dollars. It is called the Silsby engine, and was made 
at Seneca Falls, N. Y. It now has five hundred feet 
of hose attached. This company has two hundred 
and filty-three active and eighty-three life members. 

United Fire Company.—The United Fire Com- 
pany Was organized in 1845, with Charles Mantz as 
its first president, and was the successor of the old 
Washington Hose Company, which had a short time 
before ceased to exist. Its first engine was one of the 
old-fashioned hand-engines. In 1848 its present en- 
gine-house on Market Street was erected. All its 
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records and books up to July 24, 1868, were lost by | Jonathan Wilson, Thomas Bowlus, George Murdock, 


the flood of that date, when Quintman 8. J. Beckley 
was its secretary. Since then its officers haye been as 
follows: 


1869.—President, John Loats; First Vice-President, John T. 
Sim; Second Vice-President, Augustus Boteler; Secretary, 
Q.5. J. Beckley ; Treasurer, Charles E. Tabler; Directors, 
Hiram Bartgis, J. D. Zeiler, Jacob B. Tyson, Jacob Lillich, 
Milton McDaniel, Edward Sim; Chief Engineer, N. J. Wil- 
son, 

1870-75,—President, John T. Sim; Secretary, PF. M. Faubel. 

1875.—President, John T. Sim; Secretary, L. T. 0. Frazier. 

1876-78.—President, Gabriel Beckley; Secretary, John H. 
Bennett. 

1$78-81.—President, Hiram Bartgis; Seeretary, John H, Ben- 
nett. 

1881.—President, Hiram Bartgis; First Vice-President, Fred- 
erick J. Nelson; Second Vice-President, A. L. Butler; 
Secretary, John H. Bennett; Treasurer, Lewia Rice; Di- 
rectors, David A. Castle, George Wentz, J. Sahm, N. J. 
Wilson, David Kolb, George W. Vanforsen, E. N. Hobbs; 
Chief Engineer, Moses Fisher; Assistant Engineers, Joseph 
Chew, Charles Chew, Charles B. Clabaugh, William Need; 
Chief Fireman, Frank Chew; Assistant Firemen, Oscar 
L, Haller, William Duvall, Lewis Albaugh, George Mob- 
erly; Chief Pipe-man, F. T. Kesserling; Foreman, Jacob B. 
Tyson; Assistant Foremen, E. D. Frazier, Willie Bartgis. 


Its present engine, ‘The Lily of the Swamp,” was 
purchased Feb, 22, 1878, and is one of the best steam 
fire-engines in the State. Over four hundred and fifty 
persons are members of this company. It has turned 
out in the past year on parade over one hundred and 
twenty-five members dressed in tasteful uniforms. 

Schools, Libraries, Societies, Ete.—The Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Province of Maryland, Oct. 26, 
1723, passed an act for the encouragement of Jearn- 
ing and the erection of school-houses in the several 
counties. It provided for one school in every county, 
to be under the control of seven visitors. On Nov. 
26, 1763, another act was passed for erecting a public 
school in Frederick County, and authorizing the pur- 
chase of an acre of ground in Frederick Town, to be 
bought by the following persons nominated as school 
visitors, viz.: Col. Thomas Cresap, Thomas Beatty, 
Nathan Magruder, Capt. Joseph Chapline, John Dar- 
nall, Col. Samuel Beall, and Rev. Thomas Bacon. 
These visitors were empowered to erect a school-house 


out of certain funds collected for the use of the | 


22 


ss 


county schools. By an act passed June 22, 1768, it 
. Was recited that, as it was apprehended that the pur- 
chase of one acre for the school would be attended 
with too much expense, and as the first visitors ap- 
pointed lived so remote and distant from each other 
that it was inconvenient for them to attend and exe- 
cute the duties of their office, therefore it was enacted 


Maj. Joseph Wood, Thomas Price, Casper Shaaf, and 
Charles Beatty, who were authorized to purchase half 
an acre and erect thereon a school-house. By an act 
passed Dec. 20, 1769, it was recited that the funds 
appropriated were insufficient to purchase ground and 
make the necessary buildings thereon, It was there- 
fore enacted that the justices of the County Court 
cause to be laid out and butted and bounded with 
stones, or good locust posts, one-half acre of the lots 
laid off for public uses in Frederick Town, on the 
northwest corner of the said court-house, and which 
said half-acre was vested in the said school visitors 
and their successors in office for the use of said school. 
The funds appropriated by the Assembly for said 
school being insufficient to erect the buildings, the 


_ inhabitants of the county got up a lottery to raise nine 


hundred dollars to make up the deficiency. The man- 
agers were Jonathan Wilson, Thomas Bowlus, George 
Murdock, Joseph Wood, Thomas Price, Casper Shaaf, 
Charles Beatty, Samuel Beall, Jr., Normand Bruce, 
Andrew Heugh, Eneas Campbell, Christopher Edelin, 
John Cary, Lodowick Weltner, Peter Gosh, Thomas 
Neil, Nicholas Tice, Samuel Hughes, Thomas Johns, 
and James Brand. Three thousand tickets were sold, 
at two dollars each, and there were eight hundred and 
fifty-two prizes. The drawing took place Nov. 2, 
1769. The history of the school up to 1797 is very 
meagre, and whether there was any school building 
erected before that time is uncertain. Hugh Mont- 
gomery Brackenridge taught an academy, beginning 
Aug. 1,1778. He had fifteen scholars, and charged 
thirty pounds per pupil, without board, but this was 
depreciated currency of the Revolution. Rey. George 
Ralph opened an academy Jan. 16, 1792. James 
Clark opened a seminary April 11, 1793, in Dr. 
Philip Thomas’ house, near the Baptist church. The 
General Assembly, at the November session of 1796, 
passed an act reciting that, under the act of 1763, 
the specified one acre had been purchased, and that 
under that of 1769 the designated one-half acre had 
been appropriated out of lots for public uses, and that 
commodious buildings thereon had been erected and 
nearly completed. Therefore it was enacted that 
there be founded a school or seminary of learning in 
Frederick Town, to be known as “ Frederick County 
School.” 

This act appointed George Murdock, Richard Potts, 
Dr, Philip Thomas, Baker Johnson, Francis Mantz, 
John McPherson, and George Baer, Jr., as school 
visitors, who were made a corporation and body poli- 


tic. This act would seem to establish the fact that 


that the following new visitors be appointed, viz.: prior to 1797 no school building had been erected on 
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these lots. The ‘ Academy” was opened Oct. 2, 


1797, under Samuel Knos, principal, at which time 


William Potts took the place of Francis Mantz, re- 
signed, in the board. October 7th, Hatch Dent be- 
came teacher of the English department, at a salary 
of one hundred and twenty-five pounds per annum 
and the tuition fees of three pounds per annum, he 
to collect them from the pupils. 

An act passed by the Assembly in 1798 (November 
session) appropriated cight hundred dollars, payable 
annually, to this school out of the treasury of the 
Western Shore. 

In 1799, Thomas Barnaby was the junior Eng- 
lish teacher, and Mr. Cairon the French. ‘Tuition 
fees: twenty dollars per annum for Latin and Greek, 
twelve dollars for Hnglish until entering on some 
branch of mathematics, and from that period to be 
sixteen dollars. 

An act passed at the November session, 1801, pro- 
vided for a lottery for the benefit of the school, and 
made the appointment of additional school visitors, 
to wit: William Luckett, William Hobbs, of Samuel, 
Roger Nelson, Peter Mantz, John Schley, Joshua 
Dorsey, Daniel Clark, Jr., and Robert Cummings. 
But in place of Peter Mantz, resigned, William 
Campbell was appointed, who after a few weeks de- 
clined, and Oct. 30, 1804, Roger Brooke Taney was 
chosen to fill the vacancy. Francis McHenry was a 
teacher in the first English school in 1806, On July 
19, 1803, Thomas Luckett, a student in the classical 
department, and Richard Smith, of the advanced 
English school, were charged with having fought 
a duel, Smith sending the challenge, and George 
Mason acting as second to Luckett. Smith was 
expelled and the other two pupils reprimanded, or 
rather Mason was only slightly censured. It ap- 
pears that one shot passed between the combatants, 
when the second (Mason) seized the pistols and 
stopped further proceedings. On July 20th the reso- 
lutions expelling Smith and reprimanding Luckett 
were rescinded. This ducl and subsequent proceed- 
ings relative thereto created great exitement. On 
Sept. 22, 1803, Samuel Knox, principal of the school, 
resigned, and was succeeded by Dennis Duulevy, with 
Jobn McDonald in the introductory English school, 
and Lewis St. Martin teacher of French. 

July 26, 1805, George Murdock having died and 
Daniel Clarke removed from the county, their places 
as visitors were filled by electing Dr. John Baltzell 
and Maj. John Graham. In 1804, John H. Thomas 
became a visitor, vice John Schley, resigned, and Mr. 
Guillou was appointed, in 1806, the French teacher, 
In 1807, Edward Salmon was the mathematical 


| teacher. In 1809, Dr. Edward Anderson was chosen 


visitor, vice William Potts, resigned, and S. Markell 
was made master of the introductory school, and 
Charles Cresolles the French teacher. August 15th, 
Rev. Patrick Davidson was made master of the 
mathematical department. July 8, 1809, William 
Ross became visitor, vice Richard Potts, deceased. 
On the 12th of December, 1810, Dr. Philip Thomas 


/ was elected president of the board of directors, and 


Dr. J. Baltzell secretary. To fill the vacancy in the 
principalship, caused by the resignation of Dennis 
Dunlevy, Sept. 1, 1809, John V. Weylie was elected 
March 2,1811. On March 22, 1813, a rule was 
promulgated against students dancing, and Charles 
James Wolfender was expelled for sending to his 
brother student, Peachy H. Williams, a challenge to 
ficht a duel. Samuel Markell, teacher of the inferior 


| English school, established the Lancasterian system 


on May 4, 1813. 

There is no record of the board from June 3, 1814, 
to July 24, 1815, between which periods Dr. Philip 
Thomas (president), John Hanson Thomas, and Roger 
Nelson died. Francis A. Schley and Richard Potts 
were chosen to fill two of the vacancies, and John 


McPherson was made president. In 1819, on the 
death of Joshua Dorsey, John Brien was made vis- 
itor in his place. Feb. 1, 1819, Roger Brooke Taney 
resigned as visitor,and Dr. William Tyler was chosen 
in his stead, and on the 14th John Nelson was ap- 
pointed, At the same date Rey. Samuel Knox was 
chosen principal of the school. June 13th, John 
H. McElfresh was chosen visitor, vice George Baer, 
resigned, and Frederick Ellsworth was selected as 
teacher in place of Rev. Mr. Davidson, deceased. 
Sept. 26, 1826, John Graham and John Brien, two 
of the visitors, having resigned, their places were filled 
with Abraham Shriver and Dr. Grafton Duyall, On 
May 4, 1827, after a heated controversy, the Laneas- 
terian system was abolished by a vote of four to three, 
Ayes: John MePherson, Abraham Shriver, John 
McElfresh, Frederick A. Schley. Nays: Dr. John 
Baltzell, William Tyler, John Nelson. 

On June 27, 1827, Samuel Markell was appointed 
teacher in place of Frederick Ellsworth, deceased. 
August 20th, James G. McNeely was appointed prin- 
cipal of the classical department, and ©. J. Hader- 
man teacher of the mathematical department. Da- 
vid I’, Schaffer became a visitor this year. On June 
17, 1828, a ball-alley was ordered to be built with 
two sides in the yard of the academy, and trees to be 
planted in said yard. On July 12th the resolution 
ordering the erection of a ball-alley was rescinded, 
and one adopted substituting nine-pins and quoits for 
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the recreation of the pupils. Sept. 23d, Mr. Grillet | re-elected principal, Nathaniel Vernon teacher of 


was clected as French teacher. 

The General Assembly passed an act at its Decem- 
ber session, 1828, authorizing the visitors to sell the 
school-lots and buildings, and buy ground elsewhere 
and erect more commodious buildings. This act also 
created the school into “ Frederick College,” with 
power to grant diplomas and degrees after a regular 
course of studies pursued under the preseribed cur- 
riculum of the board of visitors. 


April 4, 1829, Mr. McNeely, the principal, re-_ 


signed, and on May 4th, Nathaniel Vernon was elected 
mathematical teacher. May 9th, David KF, Shaffer 
was elected superintendent of the institution and pro- 
fessor of moral philosophy and belles-lettres, and 
Samuel Hubbell teacher of the languages. July 30th, 
Rey. Mr. Swan was elected teacher, vice Mr. Hub- 
bell, resigned. 

Dee. 28, 1831, Dr. William McPherson and George 
M. Richelberger were elected visitors, vice John 
Nelson and W. Schley. Mr. Wichelberger refusing to 
serve, William Ross was appointed, Wreeman Con- 
verse was appointed teacher of the classics. April 9, 
1832, the college's scheme of lottery was ordered to 
be sold at not less than two thousand five hundred dol- 
lars, August 29th, Mr. Converse resigned as teacher, 
July 20, 1833, the academy and lot were offered for 
sale. July 31, 1834, G. I. Stein was elected prin- 
cipal. April 22, 1835, Mr. Stein resigned, and Mr. 
Freeman Converse became principal. In 1837, Thomas 
W. Morgan, Worthington Johnson, Jacob Markell, 
and Dr. A. Richie were visitors. June 30, 1838, 
Mr. Converse resigned the principalship, and August 
13th, Rey. Joseph Smith, of Franklin College, was 
elected in his place. In 1843, on the resignation of 
William Ross and the death of John H. McElfresh, 
William J. Ross and Samuel Tyler were elected vis- 
itors. In 1843, William Baer was professor of chem- 
istry. June 10, 1844, Rev. Joseph Smith resigned 
as principal. November 18th, Dr. William Bradley 
Tyler was elected visitor, vice Dr. W. 8. McPherson. 
Feb. 24, 1845, James Thompson, principal for the 
past year, resigned, and was succeeded by J. 8. Bon- 
sall. Thomas Turner succeeded Dr. John Baltzell as 
visitor, Aug. 16, 1848, Rev. James Barrow was 
elected to the English department, April 7, 1849, 
Mountjoy Luckett was elected visitor, vice Thomas 
Turner, deceased, and Jan. 4, 1851, J. M. Kunkell 
and Samuel Tyler were elected trustees, vice Drs. 8. 
B. Tyler and A. Ritchie. 

Dec. 12, 1851, Rey. Dr, Zacharias was elected a 
trustee, vice J. Markell, resigned, and Edward Shriver 
was also elected. Aug. 22, 1854, J.S. Bonsall was 


mathematics, and Rev. EK. W. Reinecke professor of 
English language, ete. Sept. 4, 1855, the salary of 
the principal was raised to nine hundred dollars, and 
the children of the teachers were ordered to be educated 
free. May 21, 1856, Prof. E. W. Reinecke resigned, 
and Mr. Harris was elected in his place. In 1856 
the board consisted of Samuel Tyler, M. B, Luckett, 
Edward Shriver, Jacob Kunkel, Dr. Zacharias, Thomas 
Morgan, F. A. Schley, Jacob Markell, and L. J. 
Brengle. John D. Wilson was elected a teacher, vice 
Professor Harris, resigned. In 1857, Bradley T. 
Johnson was elected a visitor, and in 1861, Grayson 
Hichelberger and Dr. George Johnson, and in 
1866, Gideon Bautz. In 1867, Charles Shafer was 
made professor of mathematics. In 1868, Dr. Fairfax 


| Schley aud Dr. W. H. Baltzell came into the board. 


In 1870, Col. G. R. Dennis and Jacob Reifsnider, and 
in 1873, Charles W. Ross, were elected members. In 
the same year G. C. Dearner succeeded J. 8. Bonsall 
as principal, and was succeeded in 1876 by the present 
incumbent, Henry A. Gatch. Since then visitors 
have been elected as follows: In 1874, Francis Mar- 
kell; 1877, Dr. Lewis H. Steiner and C. V. 8. Levy ; 
and in 1879, John H. Williams. 
The officers for 1881 were as follows: 


Board of Visitors.—Genernl Edward Shriver, president; Fair- 
fax Schley, M.D., William IL. Baltzetl, M.D., Gideon Bantz, 
C. V. 8. Levy (secretary), L. H. Steiner, M.D., John H. 
Williams, Charles W. Ross, Francis Markell (treasurer). 
Corps of Tvstrvctors.—Prineipal, Thomas A. Gatch, A.M, 
Professor of Latin and Greek; E. C. Shepherd, Professor of 
Higher English Mathematics and Sciences ; William H. 
Harry, Profescor of Mathematics and Elementary English, 

This institution is pleasantly situated at the corner 
of Counsel and Record Streets, away from the noise 
and bustle of the business part of the city. Its lead- 
ing object is to make sound and accurate scholars, and 
to prepare those who are there educated to do honor to 
themselves in all the various relations of life. The 
scholastic year consists of two sessions, and the num- 
ber of pupils average annually about ninety. It has 
a large, well-selected library, a valuable cabinet, and 
costly apparatus for its philosophical and chemical 
departments. Although in its reorganization of 1828 
it was empowered as a college to confer degrees, it 
has remained a first-class academy. 

On Oct. 24, 1806, Mrs. King opened « select school at the 
house occupied by Mrs. Reilner, nearly opposite the “Stone 
Well.” 

Ata meeting held in Mr. Shafer’s tavern it was agreed to 
commence a “Public Debate” every Saturday night, the first 
one to begin Dec. 16, 180%. ; 

Sept. 22, 1810, the Frederick Town “ Library Company” was 
organized and elected its officers. 
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On Feb, 22, 1811, “The Ugly Club” met at the house of C.G, 
Mueller to celebrate Washington’s birthday. 

May 4, 1812, the Lutheran Chureh Academy was opened un- 
der the charge of Rev. David F. Schaeffer, A.M,, pastor of the 
Lutheran congregation, who taught Latin, Greek, “ Logick,” 
« Rhetorick,” and the various branches of mathematics, English 
grammar, arithmetic, reading and writing, as well as the Eng- 
lish and German languages. 

On Dee, 18, 1817, at a town-meeting convened at the academy 
for the purpose of forming a “Bible Society,” Rey. Patrick 
Davidson was called to the chair, and Rev. Charles Mann ap- 
pointed seeretary. A constitution was adopted, and the society 
called the “Frederick Bible and Charity Fund Society.” It 
waz ordered that all copies of the Scripture distributed by the 
society should be without notes or comments. The initiation 
fee was one dollar and annual subscription the same. Life 
membership was put at twenty dollars, The following were the 
committee to collect subseriptions: Revs. P, Davidson, D. ¥. 
Schaeffer, Chas. Mann, J. Helfenstein, Hatch and D, Martin, 
and Col, John Ritchie and John Brien. 

“The Frederick County Bible Society” met Sept. 15, 1821, at 
the Lutheran church, and elected the following officers: Presi- 
dent, John Graham; Vice-President, Jacob Steiner; Recording 
Secretary, Dr, Jacob Baer; Treasurer, Col. John Ritchie; 
Corresponding Secretaries, Revs. Jonathan Helfeustein, Johu 
Johns; Board of Managers, John Graham, F. A. Schley, Geo. 
Baer, John Nelson, Jacob Steiner, Jacob Baer, John Ritchie, 
Richard Potts, Wm. Ross, Johu Baltzell. 

On Sept. 18, 1821, the first annual meeting of “The Young 
Men's Bible Society” was held in the German Reformed Pres- 
byterian church, when the following directors were chosen for 
the ensuing year: Christian Steiner, Valentine J. Branner, F. A, 
Gebhart, John Reitzell, Robert McCleary, Thos. H. Flemming, 
James M. Shellman, Wm. Fischer, John Fessler, Cyrus Mantz, 
Jas. F. Houston, David Boyd, Geo. Salmon, Thomas Sim, Sin- 
gleton Duvall, John T. Brooke, W. V. Morgan, Wm. Waters, 
Geo, Englebrecht, Lewis Medtart. Ata subsequent meeting of 
this board the following officers were elected; President, Cyrns 
Mantz; Vice-Presidents, John T. Brooke, Singleton Duvall; 
Treasurer, Geo. Englebrecht; Corresponding Secretary, J. FP. 
Tlouston; Recording Secretary, L. Medtart. 

On Oct. 15, 1821, the Frederick Town “ Mechanics’ Debating 
Society” met at Capt. Torbot’s at early candle-light, 

“The Frederick Benevolent Society” met (agreeably to ad- 
journment) on Jan, 21, 1822, and elected the following officers 
for the ensuing year: President, John L. Potts ; Secretary, Ben- 
jamin M. Miller; Treasurer, Lewis Medtart; Directors, John 
T. Brooke, J. M. Shellman, Wm. Y. Magill, Wm. Blackford, 
Robert McCleary, D. Shrengle, P. Tormey. 

On March 1, 1823, “The Education Society of Frederick” 
was organized, its object being to educate orphans, or children 
whose parents were in reduced circumstances, to such knowledge 
as might be deemed requisite und necessary by the board of di- 
rectors, who were David BH. Shaeffer, F, Nurz, Geo. W.Ent, Geo, 
W. Conradt, Jacob Keller, Lewis Medtart, Geo. Englebrecht. 

On March 12, 1827, © meeting of the citizens was held to es- 
tablish a “Religious Tract Society.” Wm. Ross was in the 
chair, and Geo. Englebrecht seeretary. A constitution waa 
formed, and the society ealled “ The Auxiliary Tract Society of 
Frederick aud Vicinity.” Annual subseription, fifty cents; 
Young persons, twenty-five cents. The officers elected for the 
year were: President, Lewis Medtart; Vice-Presidents, Fred- 
erick Ellsworth, David Boyd; Secretary, Geo. Englebrecht; 
Treasurer, Wm, L, Helfenstein. 

On Aug. 22, 1853, Dr. Lewis H, Steiner was appointed pro- 
fessor of chemistry in the National Medical College, 
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In 182] it was determined by the Synod of the Reformed 
Chureb to found a theological seminary at Frederick City, and 
on Jan. 12, 1822, the financial committee, through its chairman, 

| John MePherson, announced that at the General Convention of 
the Reformed Church held at Reading, Pa., this seminary had 
been permanently located at Frederick, and Rey. Dr. P. Mille- 
doller, of New York, elected its president. 

In March, 1827, D. H. Bingham, formerly of Capt. Partridge’s 
military school at Norwich, Vt., opened a military academy. 
A company of his cadets visited Hagerstown December bth of 
that year. Their uniforms were neat, and their marehing and 
manoeuvres unusually correct and precise. During the visit 
they were cutertained by Col. Williams and others, of Hagers- 
town, and by Dr. Boerstler, of Funkstown, by Mr. Fitzhugh, 
near that place, and Mr. Edwards, of Boonsboro’. The following 
committee of the cadets returned thanks in a card to the above 
gentlemen, vis.: H. H. Abbott, Wm. Harding, Joseph Webster, 
Wm. Foltz, H. Steiner. The institution was in successful oper- 
ation for some time, and students came from distant States. 


| Many of its pupils afterwards became distinguished in the late 


civil war, both in the Federal and Confederate ranks. 

The Frederick Female Seminary has been in ex- 
istence for nearly forty years, and during all that period 
has maintained a high standard of efficiency. It ob- 
tained its charter from the State Legislature in 1840, 
and subsequently received authority from the same 
source to raise fifty thousand dollars and erect suitable 
buildings. These buildings were completed in 1843, 
and are believed to equal those of any similar institu- 
tion in the country. ‘They consist of two commodious 
edifices in the Ionic style, each fifty feet front by 
ninety feet deep, with high basement and three stories, 
The Collegiate Hall, in which the commencement and 
other public exercises are held, is a fine apartment, 
forty by forty-eight fect and seventeen feet high, hand- 
somely frescoed. To Hiram Winchester, the first 
president of the seminary, the community is princi- 


pally indebted for the establishment of this institution. 
Through his instrumentality the charter was obtained 
and funds were raised for the ereetion of the buildings. 
The school was opened under its chartered privileges 
in 1845, and in 1846 the first catalogue was issued. 
The trustees that year were Gideon Bantz, David 
Boyd, and Christian Steiner, and over cighty students 
were in attendance, many of them from abroad. In 
process of time, as the school became popular and 
numbers increased, the buildings were found to be too 
small. Hence, in 1843, an additional grant was ob- 
tained from the Legislature authorizing the raising 
(before mentioned) of fifty thousand dollars. Of this 


sum twenty thousand was held as an endowment fund, 
and a part of the remainder appropriated to the erec- 
tion of a second building, in design and architecture 
identical with the first. This is the western building 


and present school edifice, the eastern one being now 
used only as a dwelling. The history of the school 
was for many years one of great prosperity ; numbers 
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increased, and the names of many young ladies from 
the South appeared upon the roll of students. 
D. Prentice, in the Louisville, Ky., Journal of Dee. 


14, 1858, said, “‘ We do not remember to have ever | 


seen in any part of the United States such elegant and 
handsome edifices devoted to educational purposes as 
those of the Frederick Female Seminary.” Mr, Win- 
chester remained as president from 1846 to 1865. 
For a short time during the civil war the school was 
suspended, and the building was used by the United 
States forces for hospital purposes. This interregnum 
lasted during the autumn and winter of 1863 and ‘64 
and the spring of 1864. Mr. Winchester resigned 
Aug. 18, 1865, and was sueceeded by Rey, Thomas 
M. Cann. His administration continued through a 
term of eight years, until August, 1873, when he re- 
signed. Prof. J. H. Hackelton was then elected to 
the presidency. In addition to the three first-men- 
tioned trustees, the following names have at different 
periods appeared on the list: David Schley, G. M. 
Kichelberger, Lewis Ramsburg, Lewis 'T. Coppersmith, 
Dr. Lewis H. Steiner, David J. Markey, Grayson 
Richelberger, The first graduating class of 1846 
numbered three, and the total number of graduates is 
over two hundred and seventy-five. Prof. Hackelton 
died in 1877, since which time the seminary has been 
under the charge of his widow, Mrs. M. W. Hackel- 
ton. Prof. Hackelton was born in Bristol, Me., April 
7, 1817, and was the youngest of a family of eight 
children of James Hackelton, a well-known ship- 
builder, He graduated at Bowdoin College in 1844, 
and then went to Philadelphia, where he was admitted 
tothe bar. About this time, being attacked with a 
serious bronchial affection, he visited Mississippi, in 
the hope that change of climate would effect a cure. 
There he engaged in teaching, first as professor of 
natural science and languages in the Holly Springs 
Female Institute, and afterwards as principal of 
Chalmers’ Institute for Boys, in Holly Springs. In 
1855 he became connected with the Female College 
at La‘Grange, Tenn., first as vice-president, and after- 


George 


wards as president, on the death of his old friend and | 


classmate, Prof. D. Z. Johnson, with whom he had 


been associated. Here he met and married Miss | 


Maria W. Nash, of Hadley, Mass., and the next year 
returned to Holly Springs, to take charge of its Fe- 
male Institute. ‘The war interrupting for a time all 
educational effort, he was engaged in mercantile busi- 
ness in Memphis, Tenn., but soon returned to his 
much-loved profession of teaching, and in 1873 came 
to Frederick. He was a communicant of the Epis- 
copal Church and a man of the highest character. 
His labors as an educator extended over a period of 
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about thirty years. As a home for girls during the 
period allotted to their education, no more healthful 
or delightful location could well be found than the 
Frederick Seminary. It is easy of access, being di- 
rectly upon the line of the Baltimore and Ohio and 
the Pennsylvania Railroads, and within two and a 
half hours’ ride of Baltimore and Washington. The 
course of study is extensive, but particular attention 
is given to the common English branches. The sem- 
inary confers upon its post-graduates the degree of 
A.M., and upon those who complete the course of 
belles-lettres a gold medal. Pupils enjoy the advan- 
tages of a well-selected library, a goud chemical and 
philosophical apparatus, a cabinet of minerals, maps, 
charts, globes, etc. Mrs, Hackelton, the principal, is 
assisted by her daughters and by a corps of teachers 
and professors. 

The years 1870-80 were signalized by the erection 
of a mural tablet in Collegiate Hall in memoriam of 
Hiram Winchester, the founder of the institution, on 
which occasion Dr. Lewis H. Steiner delivered an 
eloquent address. ‘The officers of the seminary are 
as follows: 

Board of Trustees.—Charles B. Trail (president), J. Wm. Birely, 
Francis Markell, Milton G. Urner, Lewis M. Nixdorf, 
Visiting Committee.—Rey, Geo, Deibl, D.D., Rev, Oshorne 
Ingle, Rey. 8. V. Leech, D.D., Rev. Irvin P, MeCurdy, Rev. 
E. R. Eschbach, D.D., Rev. H. Bielfeld, Rev. H. P. Ham- 
mill, Hon. Win, J. Ross, Thomas M, Wolfe (last two ap- 
pointed by the Governor). Facu/ty.—Mrs, M. W, Hackel- 
ton (president), Biblical Literature, Mental and Moral 
Science, Belles-Lettres, and Elocution; Rev. Irvin P. Me- 
Curdy, M.E., A.B., Professor of Greek and Higher Mathe- 
matics: Elizabeth J. Watt, A.M., Mathematics and Latin ; 
Alicia S. Bleby, English Literature, Nataral Science, and 
French; Ethel G. Hackelton, Latin and English ; Maud 
V. Hackelton, History, Ancient and Modern; Prof, George 
Linck, Voeal Culture, Piano, Organ, and Modern Lan- 
guages; Mrs. M. W. Hackelton, Harp ond Guitar; Ethel 
Hackelton, Piano; Alicia S, Bleby, Piano; Florence W. 
Doub, Drawing and Painting. 

The teachers in the Frederick City schools for the 
term ending April 15, 1881, were as follows: 

School No. 9, Male Department,—George W. MeBride, princi- 
pal; Katie M. Bartgis, V.S. Weagley, Josie Pearre, assist- 
ants; 219 pupils. Female Department.—Helen J. Rowe, 
principal; M.S. Yearkle, C. H. Steiner, Susie Steiner, A. 
BE. Shope, assistants; 25S pupils. 

School No. 10, Male Department.—A. P. Works, principal; A. 
C. Hitleary, Lola Frazier, Carrie Haller, assistants; 182 
pupils. Female Department.—M. A. Trumbull, principal ; 
E. C. Keller, T. W. Delaplane, assistants; 146 pupils. 

Colored School No.1.—d. E. Pardy, principal; Mary E. Gross, 
assistunt; 140 pupils. 

Colored School No. 2.—D. B. Washington, principal; Anna 
McBrown, assistant; 92 pupils. 


Maryland Deaf and Dumb Institution.—This 
institution was incorporated by an act of the General 
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Assembly passed at the January session of 1867. On | 


October 3d, at the first meeting of the board of visitors, | 


the organization of the board was effected, and at its | 


next meeting, held April 22, 1868, the board decided 
to open the institution on the first Wednesday in Sep- 
tember, The original act set apart the State grounds 
at Frederick, together with the buildings thereon (the 
old Barracks and grounds built and fitted in the French 
and Indian war, and repaired in the Revolutionary 
struggle), for its use, and gave it an annual endowment 
of five thousand dollars, and appropriated twenty-five 
thousand more for furnishing and building purposes. 
The necessary arrangements having been made and 
the building construeted, the institution was formally 


opened on the first Wednesday of September, 1868, | 


with appropriate exercises and the reception of thirty- 
four pupils. This number was increased during the 
session to fifty-nine, of whom forty-one were males 
and eighteen females. Twenty-eight had been in the 
Columbian Institution, at Washington, D, C., four at 
the Deaf and Dumb Asylum of Virginia, one at that 
of Pennsylvania, one at that of Connecticut, and 
twenty-five had never been in any institution. 

The first officers and visitors were: President, A. 
Fuller Crane; Vice-President, William J. Ross; 
Treasurer, Lawrence J. Brengle; Secretary, H. Clay 
Naill; Executive Committee, J. B, Brinkley, George 
R. Dennis, John Loats, W. H. Falconer, F. 8. Jones; 
Visitors, Grayson Eichelberger, P. F. Thomas, Thomas 
Sims, M.D., R. B. Carmichael, James H. Cole, Isaac 
D. Jones, A. ©. Green, William Galloway, J. R. P. 
Gillis, Daniel Wiesel, O. Miller, Jacob Reese, R. J. 
Bowers, W. J. Albert, James T. Briscoe, Curtis 
Davis, Barnes Compton, George F. Maddox, Oden 
Bowie, C. F, Goldsborough, William H. Watkins, 
Grafton Duvall, J. P. Rowan, Joseph Baugher, James 
Blair, Enoch Pratt, George Vickers, Fairfax Schley, 
M.D., J. A. J. Creswell; Board of Instructors— 
Principal, William D. Cooke, A.M. ; Teachers, Charles 
L. Cooke, Charles M. Grow, Lucinda Hi. Grow; Phy- 
sician, W. H. Baltzell, M.D.; Steward, W. H. Wad- 
dell; Housekeeper, Mrs. Maggie Waddell; Matron, 
Mrs. L. E. Grow. 

Charles W. Ely, A-M., of the Ohio State Institu- 
tion for the Deaf and Dumb, was unanimously elected 


| out is massive and substantial. 


principal, to date from Sept. 1, 1870, to supersede Mr. 
Cooke, who had filled that position since its organiza- | 


tion. Waving graduated in one of the first universi- 
ties in the United States, and having been an instructor 
of the deaf and dumb for seven years in one of the 
most prominent institutions in the country, Professor 
Ely combines with a thorough education and large 
experience that decision of character and forbearance, 
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which qualify him in an eminent degree for that posi- 
He has remained at its head to the present 
time. The General Assembly, at the January session 
of 1870, appropriated one hundred thousand dollars 
to erect a new building, and on August 29th of that 
year the contract for its erection was awarded to Wil- 
liam L. Brown, of Baltimore, at $93,400, Ground 
was broken on that day for the commencement of the 
building, and on May 31, 1871, its corner-stone was 
laid with appropriate ceremonies, conducted by Hon. 
John H. B. Latrobe, Grand Master, assisted by the 
The 
oration was pronounced by Rev. Richard Fuller, D.D., 
of Baltimore. he First and Second Branches of the 
City Council of Baltimore, the Knights Templar of 
that city, the mayor, aldermen, and Council of Fred- 
erick, the various benevolent orders and societies, and 
the fire department of the city, together with a large 
concourse of citizens, were present to witness the cere- 
monies. The architect, William F. Weber, of Balti- 
more, who had drawn the plans for its construction, 
was uppointed superintendent of the building. Two 
sections of the new building (the centre and south 
wing) were completed prior to, and occupied since, 
Jan. 1, 1873, and these afforded accommodations 
greatly in contrast with those offered by the Barracks, 
which were wholly unsuited to the wants of the in- 
stitution. The Legislature of 1874 appropriated an 
additional $125,000 for the completion of the build- 
ing according to the plan originally adopted. The 
contract to build the north wing was awarded to the 
former contractor, William L. Brown, and it was com- 
pleted in the summer of 1875, and occupied at the 
opening of the term commencing September 1st. The 
building is imposing in appearance, and is greatly ad- 
mired for its architectural beauty. The work through- 
An iron fence has 
been ereeted in front on Market Street, and the 
grounds are beautifully graded and ornamented, 
making the institution attractive in all its surround- 
ings. There are one hundred and twenty-one pupils, 
representing every part of the State, who find employ- 
ment in two shops, a cabinet- and shoe-shop, while 
severul scholars versed in printing publish a very in- 
teresting newspaper, called he Maryland Deaf: 
Mute Bulletin. The girls are taught dress-making 
and light house-work. This institution is supported 
and controlled by the State. Applicants are received 
to be educated, and not for medical treatment. All 
deaf and dumb children in the State, as well as those 
who though able to speak are so deaf as to be unable 
to receive instruction in ordinary schools, are admitted. 
The pupil learns to write rapidly and well, and studies 
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arithmetic, geography, grammar, and history, using 
the ordinary school-books. In some cases the course 
of study is further extended. The time of one teacher 
jis given entirely to instruction in speech and lip- 
reading. ‘The institution is practically free, since 
those who are unable to pay are admitted free of 
charge upon presenting the proper certificate. The 
session begins the second Wednesday of September, 
and closes on the last Wednesday in June. Visitors 
are received at the institution on Tuesdays and Thurs- 
days between two and four p.M., and are shown all 
over the building. The institution is an honor to the 

State and an ornament to I'rederick, whose citizens 

have always taken the greatest interest in its welfare 

and success. 
The officers and visitors are— 

President, Enoch Pratt; Vice-President, William J. Ross; 
Treasurer, Geo. R. Dennis; Secretary, H. Clay Naill; Bx- 
ecutive Committee, Enoch Pratt, ex officio, Fairfax Schley, 
M.D., J. B. Brinkley, W. H. Falconer, W. R, Barry, John 
HH. Williams; Visitors, A. F. Crane, P. F. Pbomas, R. B. 
Carmichacl, A. C. Green, Wm. Galloway, J. P. R. Gillis, 
Daniel Weisel, Oliver Miller, Richard J. Bowie, J. A. J. 
Creswell, John K. Longwell, Isaac D. Jones, Chas. E. 
Trail, Geo. Markell, Henry Baker, James T. Briscoe, Cur- 
tis Davis, Barnes Compton, Oden Bowie, Daniel M, Henry, 
Wm. W. Watkins, James Blair, Benj. G. Harris, James 
MeSherry; Principal, Charles W. Ely, A.M.; Teachers, 
Cornelius H. Hill, Charles M, Grow, Lucinda E. Grow, 
Mollie M. Ijams, Rose R. Harris, Annie B. Barry ; Teacher 
of Articulation, Florence H. Veitch; Physician, Wm. H. 
Balzell, M.D.; Matron, A. 0. Crambacker; Assistant 
Matron, M. E. Vickers; Supervisor of Boys, David A, 
Stoner; Foreman of Shoe-shop, Robt. F. Thomas; Fore- 
man of Cabinet-shop, Peter Heyduck ; Engineer, Samuel 
Trimmer; Night-watchman, Michael Whisner. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS AND CEMETERIES OF 
FREDERICK CITY. 


By an act of the Provincial Assembly, adopted 
and approved in 1692, the English Church was made 
the established religion in Maryland. Frederick 
County with the rest of Western Maryland was in- 
cluded at first in St. John’s Parish, Prince George's 
County, but in 1722 all of St. John’s Parish north of 
the Eastern Branch of the Potomac River was made 
Prince Geérge’s Parish, and the Rev. George Murdock 
became its rector. 

All Saints’ Parish—During the pastorate of 
Mr. Murdock (in 1742) all of his parish north of 
the Great Seneca Run was made into All Saints’ 
‘Parish on the petition of its inhabitants. The act of 
Assembly read as follows : 


“An act for dividing Prinee George parish in Prince George 
County, and for erecting a parish out of the same called by the 
name of Ajl Saints’ parish. By this Act, from and after the 
22d of November next, all that part of Prince George parish 
beginning at Great Seneca run mouth, and running by and 
with said run to the head thereof, from thence with a due East 
line to the head of one of the droughts of the Patuxent River, 
and so bounding all around as the upper part of said County is 
hounded, shall be separated, constituted, and created into a 
parish to be called by the name of All Saints’ parish, and it is 
hereby adjadged, deemed, and taken to be a separate and dis- 
tinct parish, and the free holders of said parish are empowered 
to elect Vestrymen and church Wardens, and to build and 
found a church thereon, to have and to hold and enjoy all priv- 
ileges and advantages that are held and enjoyed by any other 
parish within this province,” 


The petition asking the establishment of the parish 
was signed by nearly two hundred persons. The ter- 
titory included in the parish comprised a part of what 
is now Montgomery County, all of Frederick County, 
part of Carroll County, and Washington, Allegany, 
and Garrett Counties. The petition for the creation 


of the parish reads as follows : 


“To the Honle the upper and lower houses of Assembly. 
The humble petition of the inbabitants of Seneca & Mono- 
cacy in Prince George County There with, 

“That, whereas the parish of Prince George in the County 
aforesaid is so vastly large, being about 90 miles in length and 
populous, and the parish at so great a distance from your peti- 
tioners that it is not in their power to attend the church or re- 
ceive the benefit therefrom they would, which is a great trouble 
to them, & withal the minister of the said parish being growing 
in years and incapable of taking journeys as formerly, 

“Your petitioners therefore humbly pray that your honors, 
according to your accustomed piety and goodness, would be 
pleased to provide an act of assembly for the dividing of the 
aforesaid parish of Prince George at great Seneca Run mouth, 
& witb the said river to the head, from thence to the head of 
Patuxent river, or where your Honors by inspecting into it 
shall think most proper, which would tend much to the honor 
of God and edifying of your petitioners, & they os in duty 
bound ever pray. 

“Thomas Wilson, 

Thomas Wilson, Jr. 
Robert De Butts. 
William Ferrill. 
Jno. Cramphin. 
Henry Cramphin. 


Jobn Wilcoxon, Jr. 
James Deekson. 
Francis Toy. 
William Jones. 
Wi™ Wilcoxon, 
Nathaniel Cotman, 


Barol Cramphin. 
Jno. Owen, 

Tho* Jones. 
Flower Swift. 
Mark Whiteacre. 
Tho* Whiteacre. 
Benj. Williams. 
Jos. Scidmore. 
John Poole. 
Jno. Johnson, 
John Veatch, 
Samuel Ellis. 
Nathan Masters. 
Robert Masters. 


John Wilcoxon, Sent. 


William Cotman, 
Jos. Hickman. 

John Winsor. 

James Rimmen. 
Philip Taylor. 
Nehemiah Lasson, 
Michael Dent Cordel. 
Nicolai Elam. 

John Shelton, 
Charles Shelton. 
Richard Lasson. 
W™ Hickman. 
Thomas Compton, Jr. 
Jobn Adama. 
William Jinnenss. 
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Jobn Prester. 
Peter Prester. 
Thomas Prather. 
J° Nellson, 
James Hook. 
Thomas Gitterss. 
George Williams, 
William Walts. 
John Pyburn, Jr. 
George Calvin. 
Joseph Wells. 
Andrew Cottrell. 
John Colliar, 
Francis Colliar. 
Charles Hays. 
W™ Hays. 

Thos. Charter. 
William Wheat. 
James Arns. 
George Weaver. 
Charles Coats, 
William Williams. 
James Veatch. 


Matthew Markland, 


Jo. W, Stimton. 
William Ellis. 
Jon. Hays. 

Luke Kay. 
William Griffith. 
Thomas Halsell. 
Alexander Duyall. 
William Brown, 
Jn° ILook. 

Jno. Delashmut. 
Elias Delasbmut. 
Robt Owens. 

Frail Pain. 
Thomas Fee, 

John Bailey. 

Geo. Fee. 

Jobn Turner. 
Nathaniel Tucker, 
William Tucker, 
Jno. Tucker. 
Tsaae Wells. 
Edward Mobberly. 
William Mobberly. 
Clement Mobberly. 
Geo. Williams. 
Francis Halbert. 
Andrew Cox, 
Thomas Morris, 
Giley Williams, 
William Hunt. 
Eleazer Hunt, 
John Johnson. 
Will™ Parry. 
Charles Rosson. 
Richard Ransem, 
Robert Ewing. 
Nathan Dawson, 
John Powell, 
Benj. Finiam. 


John Valentine Presler. 


Jobn Hatson. 
Thos, Johnston, 


Paltis Foutch. 
Jacob Foutch, 


Jacob Matthews. 


Jacob Hooff, 
Geo, Gomph. 
Jacob Stoner. 
Chid® Mathew. 
Jos, Smith, 
Peter Smith. 
Fran® White. 
Daniel France. 
Abrab™ Miller. 
Christ® Thomas. 
Peter Hoofman. 


Christian Citchadaner. 


Joseph Broner. 
Jno. Broner. 
Jno, Teterlany. 
Henry Knafe. 
Jacob Knafe. 
Leonard Baker. 
Geo, Swinchart. 


Vinberston Lion. 


Jacob Fredrock. 
Thos. Barnett. 
Benj. Osborn. 
Geo, Colton, 
Jobn Bell. 

Jno. Fletcher. 
Jno, Ward. 
Thos. Compton. 
W™ Morris, 
Saml, Mackerly, 
Sam! Fads, 
Isaac Hardee. 
Jno. Mash. 

Geo. Bare. 
Thos. Prather. 
Aaron Prather. 
W™ Swearingen. 
Jos. Clupham, 
W™ Shepard, 


W"™ Shepard, Jr, 


W™ Spirgen. 
Jobn Moore, 
W™ Moore. 
W Moore, Jr. 
Geo. Moore. 
Jno. Stull, 
Henry Fricks. 
Jno, Vandener. 
Will™ Ward. 
Jobn Parsons. 
Andrew Martin. 
Geo, Tvill. 
Jno. Cabis, 

W™ Black, 
Hugh Rice. 
Michael Jones, 
Jno. Fowns. 


Robert Howston. 


Garratt Gobb. 
Thos, Davis. 
Sam]. Davis, 
James Faun. 
W= Graham, 


Sam! Plummer. 

W™ Cook, 

Stephen Hamton. 

Jno. Wofford. 

Jno. Watts. 

Benj® Warringanford. 

John Smoot. 

Thomas Beall, and other 
names not attainable.” 


W™ Healer. 

Thos. Fletcher, 
Garon Hambleton. 
W= Pheby. 

Thos, Wilkeson. 
Jno. Fryer. 

Riee Jenkins. 
Charles Bussey. 
W™ Norris. 

Rev. Joseph Jennings became the first incumbent 
of the parish on the presentation of Governor Bla- 
den, Nov. 23, 1742, and his successor, Rev. Samuel 
Hunter, was presented as incumbent to the parish hy 
Governor Bladen, Dee. 11, 1746. In 1744 he had 
been appointed rector of Christ Church, Kent Island, 
and was transferred thence to Frederick. 

In 1747 (Bacon, ch. 9) an act was passed 
“empowering the Vestry men and church Wardens of All 
Saints’ Parish in Prinee George County, or of the county 
wherein the parish shall be, to purchase three separate acres of 
land in the said parish whereon to build a church and two 
chapels of Base, and to empower the County Justices of Prince 
George County, or of the County wherein the parish shall be, 
to levy on the taxable inhabitants of the said parish the sum of 
three hundred pounds current money for the uses a’ therein 
mentioned, namely, £200 for building the parish church at 
Frederick town, on Carroll creek, £50 towards building the 
chapel already begun between Monocacy and Seneca creek, 
and £50 towards erecting another chapel between Antietam 
and Conecocheague.” 

The chapel in the southern part of the parish, St. 
Peter's, was begun at this time, but the parish church 
and the other chapels were not. In 1753, Governor 
Sharpe informed Lord Baltimore that this parish 
would show 2215 taxables, whose thirty pence per 
poll would amount to £394.10 after deducting all 
charges, showing a population of 8860. 

When Frederick County was created the parish 
ceased to belong to Prince George’s County. 

In 1750 an act was passed 
“to enable the justices of Frederick County to levy a sum of 
money on the taxable inhabitants of All Saints’ parish, in the 
said county, namely, £100 currency for finishing the Parish 
Church in Frederick town, and the minister of the said parish 
to perform divine service, ete., at the caid parish church and 
at each of the two chapels of Base belonging to the said parish 
on every third Sunday.” 

These chapels were many miles apart. The first 
ehurch at Vrederick was built on the old burial- 
ground, about a mile south of the new cemetery 
belonging to the church, 

In the County Court records of December, 1749, 
there is an entry of the indenture of a boy to Rev. 


Samuel Hunter, second rector of All Saints’. There 


is also a record dated April, 1750, of his mark for 
cattle and hogs, and August 20th, of his purchase of 
a negro girl; and in 1752, of the sale of a town-lot 
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of ground, No. 92, sixty feet by ninety-three. In the 
county records for 1754 there is an entry of his pur- 
chase of a negro man and of fifty acres of land; also 
of one hundred and fifty acres ; and in 1755, of his 
buying a negro man and forty-three acres of land. 

Tn a letter of Governor Sharpe’s of June 4, 1759, 
he states that “some time ago” the parish of All 
Saints’, Frederick, was vacated by the death of Mr. 
Hunter, that is, in 1758. He left no will, but the 
court record shows that his wife, Ann, became his ad- 
ministratrix, and credits herself with cash received 
from the vestry of All Saints’ Parish. On the 11th 
of May, 1761, Mrs. Hunter was married to James 
Holmes. 

Rey. Thomas Bacon was the third rector of All 
Saints’." 


After the death of Mr. Hunter the parishioners _ 


again addressed their petition to the Governor and 
Assembly to divide the parish, as follows : 


“To his Excy Horatio Sharpe, Esq., Gov? of Md., and the 
lower and upper houses of assembly of s¢ province now con- 
yened. The Petition of the Free-holders and Freemen of All 
‘Saints’ Parish, in Frederick Co., humbly showeth : 

“That whereas the aforesaid parish, from its vast extent and 
‘great numbers of people residing there, has rendered it imprac- 
ticable for any one clergyman to discharge his function in such 
a manner as to improve und edify the people so fullyand amply 
as christianity and the natere of the thing require, we are to 
inform your ExcY and Hon°™ that the 30 pence poll of the Ist 
parish amounts at present to near 80,000 Ibs. of To, and that this 
parish includes the whole county, except 2 small part between 
Seneca & Rock Creek, whieh being abstracted from the other, the 
parish remains then above 150 miles in length, besides its ex- 
tent every way, a3 it is peopled at present. From this inconve- 
nience the word of God and christian knowledge are much im- 
peded and hindered, Numbers of the parishioners cannot go to 
eharch at all, and others who otherwise being well-wishers to 
the orthodox reformed religion of the church of England, have 
their children baptized by dissenting ministers, and others, 
Qgain, join themselves in worship with other Sectaries as 
quakers. 

“Your Petitioners therefore pray your Excelleney and Honors 
to take our state and circumstances unto your most serious con- 
sideration, and grant that an Act may pass for dividing the said 
parish, which may be in force immediately after the death of 
the Rev. Sam! Hunter, our present incumbent, that your peti- 
tioners may have the exercise of the word of God preached to 
as, and the sacrament duly administered to our edification and 
comfort. We pray for the dividing line to begin at the mouth 
of Monocacy, and to run up with the said creek till it inter- 
sects the Pennsylvania line, The lower part of which division 
will be a compact uniform parish, and would amount, by the 
number of taxables at present, to upwards of 27,000 lbs. Tob», 
which we pray may be e distinct parish by another name, and 
your petitions, as in duty bound, will ever pray, ete. 

Alex, Pearre. Jno. Rawling. 

Jon* Wilson. Jno, Veatch. 
Thos. Kirk. Chas. Brisorey. 


1 Por a sketoh of Rev. Thomas Bacon, see ipl on “ Dis- 


tinguished Men.” 


W™ Haies. 

Joseph Harris. 
Jas. Veatchganer. 
Benj. Veatch. 
Hendery Allison. 
William Wilson. 
Josias Beens. 
Jno. Tannehill. 
Thos, Hynton, Jr. 
Vachel Henton. 
Geo. Lynton, Jr. 
Michael Dowden, 
Jobn Henton. 
Stepben Hampton. 
Thomas Henton, Sr. 
Thomas Leaspear. 
James Coffee. 


Jacob Towsend, A.B. 


Robt Constable. 
Geo. Bussey. 
George Norris. 
John Jacobs. 
Phillip Pindel. 
William Saer. 
Garah Davis. 
Jonathan Workland. 
Wadsworth Wilson. 
Jeremiah Veatch, 
Thos. Howard. 
Thos. Appleton. 
Alex Magruder. 
William Mackay. 
James Beall. 
Edward Nichols. 
Gabriel Hughes. 
Robt. Mitchell. 
Ezekiel Goehen. 
Charles Hayes. 
Jeremiah Hayes. 
James Veatch, Sr. 
Daniel Veatch, 
Ninman Veatch. 
Jno, Morris, 
Thomas Veatch, 
John Johnson. 
Barre Hoy. 

Tho? Johnson, Jr. 
Thos. Stewart. 
Hough Roby. 
Edward Darnall. 
Ephraim Davis. 
Newton Chiswell. 
John Harris. 
Tho* Birdwhistle. 
Samuel Lenton. 
Ninian Beall, Sr. 
Thos. Walton. 


Joseph Beall, of Ninian. 


Nath’ Beall. 
Timothy Whitehead. 
Lubaniah Wade. 
W™ Bredghar. 
Edw? Bussey. 
Arthur Lee, 
Gabriel Fitehgirl. 
Jno. Veatch, 


Richard Beall, 
Edw* Wilson. 
Edw! Jones. 
Thos. Kirk, Jr. 
Philip Coffee. 
Jno. Armstrong. 
Jno, Essex. 

Jno. Malden, Jr. 
W= Nashon. 
George Clark, 
John Greenup. 
Sam! Casel,. 

W™ Beall, 

Wonly Bean, 
Philip Turner. 
Nicholas Rhoades, 
Samuel Plammer. 
Edw? Wilson. 
Juno. Plummer, 
Gilbert Crum. 
Barnet Cole. 
Thomas Plummer. 
George Hinkle. 
Jeremiah Plummer. 
John Allison. 
Tsane Rew. 

Abner Lewy. 
Abraham Cram, 
Gybert Crum. 
Henry Field. 
Zachariah Low. 
Jas, Soper. 

Nath. Wickham, 
Daniel Kennedy, 
Pool Wolf. 
Joseph Justice. 
George Track. 
Sam! Read. 
George Brown. 
Richard Simpson. 
Warfield Hall, 
William Williams. 
John Larmwack. 
Cornelius Crom, 
Dennis Hensey. 
Niebolas Traspah. 
John Justice, Jr. 
W™ MeDonald. 
Stephen Richard, Jr, 
Andrew Young. 
George Spangle. 
Michael Null. 
Thomas Laysdon. 
Thos. Durbin. 
John Durbin. 
James Logue. 
John Fowler. 
Samuel Durbin. 
Richard Willes. 
William Durbin. 
George Brown, Jr. 
John Willes. 
Daniel James. 
Joseph Write. 
George Beoraft. 
Amos Waite. 
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Jucob Nichols. 


Edw! Beel. 
Jas. McDonald. 
John Justice, Sr. 


Archibald Campbell. 


George Hall. 
Samuel Ellis. 
Zachariah Ellis. 
James Ellis. 
Daniel Steward, 


James Fuffe. 
Thomas Ely. 
Jobo Allison, Jr. 
Thomas Cour. 


Matthew Hickman. 


George Jewell. 


Richard Meyrick. 


John Talbot, Sr. 
Griffith Meyrick. 
John Walter. 
Danicl Walter. 
Will™ Gabtford, 
Joseph Locker. 
Henry Hickman. 
Dayis Hickman, 


Selomon Hickman, 


Jno. Wilcoxon. 
Isa Baker. 
Jacob Baker. 
John Pletehall. 
Charles Nell. 


The same petition was afterwards presented with 


Ezek! Hickman, 
Will™ Layton. 
William Hickman, 
Stephen Hickman. 
Isaac Witinge. 


Joshua Hickman, Jr. 


James Gore. 
Jaines Remmer. 
John Baxter, 
Joseph Groves, 
Charles Hopkins. 
George Willison. 
James M. Gore. 
Checong Joyce. 
James Riggs, Sen. 
James Riggs, Jr. 
Philip Byant. 
James Buny. 
Thos. Dawson, 
Robt. Lamar, 
Charles Coats, 
Richard Taylor. 
Silas Veatch, 

W. Norris. 
William Wheat, Jr. 
Robt, Wilson. 
William Summers, 
Charles Watts, 
Jobn Lason. 
Richard Kirby.” 


the amendment stating the whole amount of tobacco 
at 70,000 pounds, and the amount for the lower parish 
if divided at 34,000 pounds; also that the parish had 
now become vacant by the death of the Rev. Samuel | 
Hunter. It was signed by 


Thomas Stoaks, Ninian Veatch. y 
Jon. Markland. George Jewell. 
Hugh Roby. Rezin Howard, 


Clement Gore, 
William Hays. 
Jno. Norris. 
George Howard, 
Jacob Howard. 
Nicholas Rhoades. 
Edward Nichols. 


Charles Adkins. 
Charles Hays, Jr. 


Alex? Pearre. 


Leon® Wayman. 


James Grahain, 
W Norris, Jr. 


Edward Sprigg. 
Jon*. Wilson, 
Joseph Beall, 
Robt Lee. 


Michael Dowden, 


Richard Beall. 


Newton Chiswell. 


Jobn Veatch. 
Thomas Dawson. 
Joseph Hanes. 
Samuel Ellis. 
Charles Coats, 
Ezekiel Goshen. 
Zachariah Bliis. 
Nath! Dowden. 
Josiah Locker. 
Charles Hoskins. 
John Dowden. 
Ephraim Davis, 
Charles Hayes, 
John Owen. 


Joshua Hickman. 


W™ Willson. 
Josiah Willson. 
James Ellis. 


Jumes Levington, 


Jacob Duckett. 


William Suer. 
Silas Veatch, 
Robt Willson. 
Will Barker, 
Thomas Conly. 
James (ore, 
William Osborn. 
James Mannin. 
Thomas Gore. 
Robt. Masters, 
Jeremiah Veatch. 
James Veateb. 
Daniel Veateb. 
Isaac Baker. 
William Coates. 
Thomas Appleton, 
Jobn Wade, 
George Wade. 
Nathan Veatch, 
Leovard Beall. 
John Rawlins. 
Thomas Howard. 
Benjamin Veateb, 
Solomon Stinson, 
Thomas Burge. 
Jared Stoaks. 
George Hays. 


Robt Constable. | 


Governor Sharpe replied as follows: 

“Being unwilling to give my assent to such an act before I 
could know whether it would be agreeable to his Lordship or not, 
I desired the gentlemen of the upper house to retain the peti- 
tion on their hands. If his lordship approves thereof, they will | 
prepare a bill and send it down at the next session.” 


On the 4th of May, 1760, the Governor in writing 
to Lord Baltimore said, ‘“‘ During the sessions I com- 
municated to the gentlemen of the upper house your 
Lordship’s pleasure relative to a division of All Saints’ 
Parish, whereupon the Attorney-General prepared a 
bill for that purpose, which was sent to the lower 
house, but was there rejected because, as it was said, 
some of the Burgesses from Frederick County were of — 
opinion that a division might be made more agreeable 
to the parishioners than proposed by the bill, and 
therefore nothing ought to be done therein till the 
parishioners could be consulted.’ The division line, 
it will be seen, as defined in the bill, was quite differ- 
ent from the one before asked for, the line proposed 
now running from the Potomac River to and with the 
ridge of the Catoctin Mountains until it intersected” 
the temporary line, instead of the Monocacy River. 

The act read as follows: 

‘(An Act dividing All Saints’ Parish, in Frederick County, 
aud making a chapel of Kase a parish church, 

“Whereas, the inhabitants of the upper part of All Saints’ 
parish, in Frederick County, have by their petition to the 
present Gen Assembly represented that a very considerable part — 
of the inhabitants of the said parish are by reason of the 
great extent thereof deprived of the benefit of public wor- 
ship and hearing sermons & have therefore prayed that the 
s* parish may be divided by a line drawn from the Potomac 
river to & with the ridge of the Catoctin Mountains until it 
intersects the temporary (Pennsylvania) line, and also that the 
Chapel of Eaze now standing between Conecocheague and An- 
tictam may be erected into a parish church. 

“Be it therefore enacted, ete., that from and after the ondlal’ 
this pfesent session of assembly, the aforesaid parish of All 
Saints’ shall be and is hereby declared to be divided by a line 
as above described, and all West and North thereof is declared 
to be a separate parish by the name of All Souls’ Parish, 
having all the benefits, privileges, powers, and authorities of 


any other parish, and the chapel spoken of be made the parish ' 
ebureh.”’ 


As previously stated, the bill passed the Upper 
House, but failed in the Lower. It is not known — 
at what date the presentation of Mr. Bacon was 
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made, but it was somewhere near the end of 1758. 
He was placed in charge of the parish at first as 
curate, in accordance with a rule adopted by the Gov- 
ernor, In 1759, however, the parishioners petitioned 
for his induction, which ‘would make him the perma- 
nent incumbent, and he was accordingly inducted. 

In May, 1760, there occurred the great fire in 
Boston, by which two hundred and twenty families 
were rendered homeless. To send them aid Governor 
Sharpe issued an appeal to every congregation in the 
province. In response to this appeal the Rev. Mr. 
Bacon sent from the church and two chapels funds 
equal to ninety-five dollars; the Dunkard, sixteen 
dollars; the Presbyterian, in Frederick Town, twenty- 
four dollars; and the Lutherans, twelve dollars and 
fifty cents. 

In 1761 a petition was sent to the General Assem- 
bly stating that the church in Frederick Town had 
been enlarged, but that the chapel below Monocacy 
was a crazy wooden building not worth repairing, and 
the chapel beyond the Antietam was decayed and not 
capable of holding one-third of the congregation and 
could not be enlarged, and asking a parish assessment 
of 120,000 pounds of tobacco to rebuild them; 
whether the petition was granted or not does not 
appear. 

Three years before leaving Talbot County, Mr. 
Bacon had commenced his great work of compiling 
the laws of Maryland, showing what had been re- 
pealed and what were still in force. It was au under- 
taking of special value and importance to the clergy, 
for the church, as a legal establishment, was legislated 
for by the General Assembly, and without such a 
compilation no clergyman or vestryman could know 
when they were hable to incur the penalty of violated 
law or what their legal rights might be. [rom its 
commencement Mr. Bacon had given such time to it 
as he had been able, and we learn that on the 15th of 
February, 1762, he went to Annapolis in order to 
compare his manuscripts with the records. In 1765, 
after many difficulties and delays, Mr. Bacon brought 
out his compilation of the laws of Maryland, It is 
a folio volume of a thousand pages, and has ever since 
" remained a standard authority. Its historical value 
is yery great, since it is a voluminous record of the 
progress of Maryland from its earliest period for one 
hundred and thirty years. 

Rey. George Goldie, curate of All Saints’, was 
licensed by the Bishop of London for Virginia, Feb. 
25, 1766, but appears to have come direct to Mary- 
land. He became curate to Mr. Bacon, and was very 
popular with the congregation. Mr. Bacon left Talbot 
with his health much impaired, and the conclusion of 


| South Carolina, and his brother, 


in years and declining in health. 


his last public work did not find it improved. In July 
of 1767, Governor Sharpe speaks of him as advanced 
He lingered on, 
however, until the 24th of May, 1768, when he died 
in his seventieth year. He was buried in the old 
parish church at Frederick Town. At his death he 
left a widow and three daughters, who returned to 
Talbot County, 

Three days after the death of Mr. Bacon (May 
27th) the Rey. Bennett Allen’ was appointed his 
suceessor. Mr. Allen’s curates were Rev. Jeremiah 


| Berry, Rev. Daniel McKennon, and Rev. Barthol- 


omew Booth. Rev. Jeremiah Berry was a native of 
St. John’s Parish, Prince George’s County. After 
his ordination in England he was licensed by the 
Bishop of London, on Dec. 22, 1768, for Maryland. 
He did not arrive here until the spring of 1769, and 
soon after, it appears, became curate of All Saints’, and 
officiated in the chapel below Monocacy, now St. 
Peter's Parish. 

Mr. Berry was a Whig, and in 1777 took the oath 
of fidelity to the State of Maryland. He continued 
in his post till after the Revolution, and died, it is 
said, in 1783, leaving three sons,—Jeremiah, Nicholas, 
and William,—one of yh was the grandfather of 
Gen. Berry. 

Rev. Daniel MeKennon was from England, and 
was licensed by the Bishop of London, Dee. 2 22,1768, 
the same day with Mr. Berry. On arriving in Mary- 
land he became a curate to Mr. Allen, and was prob- 
ably employed at Frederick Town, for, as stated in the 
Maryland Gazette of Jan. 23, 1771, Mr. Allen lived 
in the remote corver of the parish (that is, in Hagers- 
town), and did not appear to perform divine service 
in Frederick Town more than once or twice a year. 
Mr. McKenunon remained as curate until January, 


| 1774, when Governor Eden presented him to West- 


minster Parish, Anne Arundel County. During the 
Revolution he sailed for England, and was lost on his 
passage at sea, leaving his family in Maryland. There 
are now five of his descendants in the ministry of the 
chureh, among whom are the Rev. Dr. Walker, of 
E. T. Walker, of 
Virginia. 

The matter of the division of the parish came up 
again before the General Assembly in 1770, and an 
act was passed “to divide All Saints’ Parish, in Fred- 
erick County, and to erect two new parishes by the 
names of Eden parish and Frederick parish.’ By 
the act nine commissioners were appointed to imme- 


1 Por sketch of Bennett Allen, see chapter on “ Distinguished 
Men.” 
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diately divide the parish into three equal parts, respect 
being had to numbers, and to return a certificate of 
such division to be recorded in the County Court. 
The parish church was to be in one district, and each 
chapel of ease in another. Upon the removal of Rev. 
Bennett Allen, the incumbent, these three districts 
would become distinct parishes, The parish-church 
district was to retain the name of the old parish, the 
Monoeacy district was to be called Eden Parish, and 
the Antietam district Frederick Parish, The freehold- 
ers of each parish were to meet at their respective 
churches on Waster Sunday after the said removal, to 
elect six vestrymen and two wardens. Hon. Robert 
Eden was at this time the Governor of the province, 
and the lower parish was named after him. 

On the 4th and 15th of January, 1774, the vestry 
advertised in the Maryland Gazette that they in- 
tended petitioning the next General Assembly for an 
assessment to build a church where the old one then 
stood. In 1776 Frederick County was divided into 
three counties, and part of All Saints’ Parish was thus 
thrown into Montgomery County and part into Wash- 
ington County. By the constitution of 1776 the 
legal revenue of the clergy was made to cease on the 
3d of November, though the church property in the 
parishes was reserved to the vestry. The clergy were 
thus left without any legal support. 

According to the tenor of the act of 1770, when 
Mr. Allen vacated the parish, the lower and upper 
districts of this parish became respectively Eden 
Parish and Frederick Parish. 

In 1777 the clergy were requested to take the pre- 
seribed oath of allegiance to the State of Maryland. 
This was done by Mr. Berry, and he continued to 
officiate in Eden Parish. There were now thirty- 
eight clergymen io the State, and all but nine or ten 
took the oath. 

In 1779 the General Assembly passed the “ Select 
Vestry Act,” by which parishes were enabled to elect 
vestries, aud when elected the parish property of what- 
ever name was vested in them, and they were em- 
powered to elect ministers and provide for their sup- 
port. Rev. Francis Lauder removed to Frederick from 
Calvert. He was licensed by the Bishop of London 


for Maryland in 1771. On his arrival in the province | 


he was placed in charge of Christ Church Parish, Cal- 
vert County, where he remained, with the exception 
of two years, until he removed to All Saints’. On the 
22d of June, 1784, the first convention of the clergy 
and lay delezates of Maryland assembled at Annapolis, 
but it does not appear that Mr, Lauder was there. 
His ministry could not have been of long continuance, 
for the county records show that his will was made in 


1785, and proved May 25th of that year. He was 
buried in the old churchyard. His will shows that 
he left a wife Mary, ason James, then in Georgia, 
and another son Francis, not yet twenty years old. 

Rey. George Bower was rector of All Saints’ in 
1786, and also of Frederick Parish, Washington 
County. He appears to have resigned those parishes 
in 1788, and to have become the rector of Queen 
Caroline Parish, Anne Arundel County, now in Howard 
County. At the end of the year he returned to An- 
tietam (Hagerstown), and henceforward resided there, 

Although the lower part of All Saints’ Parish had 
been made by an act of Assembly in 1770 a separate 
parish by the name of Eden Parish, and had ever after 
had its own minister, yet, whether from dislike to the 
name viven it or for some other reason, the General 
Assembly in 1792 passed an act ignoring the former 
one, and providing for the division of All Saints’ 
Parish in Montgomery and Frederick Counties, and 
erecting a parish out of the same by the name of St. 
Peter's Parish. 

In 1793, Bishop Claggett made a visitation to All 
Saints’ Parish, and on the 24th of March confirmed 
eleven persons. One of the names on the list of con- 
firmations has affixed to it these words: “ The first 
person [ ever confirmed.” This, therefore, was the 
first confirmation held by Bishop Claggett. It was 
also the first time the parish had ever heen visited by 
a bishop. 

In the report of Mr, Reed, the district visitor of 
this year (1798), he says, “In Frederick Town the 
church was in a serious state. There was no vestry 
in All Saints’, and no information consequently could 
be had from that source.” 

St. Mark's, Zion, and St. John’s Parishes— 
Under the vestry act of 1798, and on the petition of 
a number of persons, the Diocesan Convention com- 
bined a part of All Saints’ Parish with another charge, 
and gave to both the name of St, Mark’s Parish. 

Another report of Mr. Reed, the district visitor in 
1800, says, “ On Sunday, the 28th of May, I preached 
at Frederick Town to a small audience, mostly young 
men and boys. Religion is cold and dead. They 
have no vestry there, and [ believe if it was not for 
our friend, Mr. Wm. Beall, the church would be ex- 
tinct there. The house is in a most ruinous state, 
and destitute of common cleanliness. They have re- 
paired the wall around the churchyard, and Mr. 
Bower preaches there every other Sunday.” 
| Zion Parish was formed at the Diocesan Conven- 
tion of May, 1804. A petition was presented from 
sundry persons residing in part of All Saints’, Fred- 
erick, and St. Peter's, Montgomery County, desiring 
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the convention to authorize them to constitute them- | 


selves a separate congregation, and it was resolved 
that the convention confirm the proceedings of the 
parish newly constituted by the above-mentioned pe- 
titioners, provided the vestries thereof obtain the 
approbation of the vestries of the parishes out of 
which it was formed. 

We have seen that as early as 1770 the upper part 
of All Saints’ Parish had been constituted a separate 
parish by the name of Frederick. In 1806, however, 
a petition was presented to the Diocesan Convention 
from sundry persons and inhabitants of this portion of 
All Saints’ Parish, which lay in Washington County, 
praying to be allowed to constitute a separate cure by 
the name of St. John’s Parish. The petition was 
granted, and the convention enacted that the whole 
of Washington County should constitute St. John's 
Parish, except that portion in said county which had 
been given to St. Mark’s Parish. 

The Rey. Mr. Bower, rector of All Saints’ Parish, 
died in 1813. Tp a letter to the Rey. Dr. Kemp, 
dated Feb. 27, 1814, Hon. John Hanson Thomas 
thus speaks of the churches under his charge: ‘“ For 
several years before his (Mr. Bower's) death he 
officiated only in the church at this place and that on 
the Maryland tract, about twelve miles from hence. 


The old parish church is situated in a remote part of | 


the town, very difficult of access in bad weather, and 
in a very uncomfortable state of decay. We have at 
considerable expense erected a new, commodions, 
handsome building in the centre of the town (about a 
mile distant from the old one), which is not yet 
finished. Several gentlemen have paid towards it 
$— each. About $4000 have been laid out, and our 
funds are exhausted, but we are devising means to 
raise the money, and nothing now is wanted to com- 
plete the church inside but the pews and pulpit.”’ 

On the 25th of October, 1814, J. 8. Cook ar- 
rived at Frederick Town. Te was a candidate for 
the ministry, but decided to open a school in Fred- 
erick. He asked to be appointed Jay reader for All 
Saints’, and his request was granted. 

In 1815, Rev. Mr. McDowell, of New York, was 
elected rector, but declined. 

Bishop Kemp warmly desired the election of the 
Rey. Joseph Jackson to the rectorship of All Saints’, 
but the friends of the Rev. Thomas Howell were also 
urgent in pressing his name upon the congregation. 
Both parties, however, failed to accomplish their 
object, and the Rev. Frederick W. Hatch was elected 
rector. Mr. Hatch removed to Frederick from North 
Carolina, having been ordained a deacon by Bishop 
Clagget, in 1811. 


ceed Mr. Stone. 
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In 1818, Mr. Hateh reported eighty-five commu- 
nicants. In 1819 he removed to Virginia, but in 
1830 became the rector of Washington Parish, Dis- 
trict of Columbia. In 1834 and 1835 he was chap- 
lain of the United States Senate. In 1836 he re- 
moved to the State of New York, and in 1858 went 
to reside with his son in California, and died there 
Jan. 14, 1860, upwards of seventy years of age. 

Rey. John Johns became the rector of All Saints’ 
in 1819, He was a native of Delaware, and a grad- 
uate of Princeton College, N. J. He was ordained 
deacon by Bishop White, May 6, 1819. In 1828 he 
resigned the parish, and became the reetor of Christ 
Church, Baltimore, and subsequently was Bishop of 
Virginia. 

Rev. John 8. Stone became rector in 1828. He 
was a native of Connecticut; was ordained deacon 
Jan. 4, 1826, Rev. S. Douglass was elected to suc- 
He accepted the call, but soon re- 
signed. 

Rey. Thomas Jackson was chosen rector in May, 
1830. He was a native of England. In 1835 he 
was stricken with paralysis, and died at Richmond, 
Va. Rey. Henry V. D. Johns, who succeeded him, 
was a native of Delaware, and a brother of Bishop 
Johos, of Virginia. He was a graduate of Princeton 
College, N. J., and of the General Theological Semi- 
nary. He was ordained deacon by Bishop White, 
July 28, 1826, and in 1833 became rector of All 
Saints’. In his report, rendered in 1834, he mentions 
that a parsonage had been finished, the church re- 
paired and thoroughly furnished, a chapel built by J. 
Breen at Catoctin Furnace, and consecrated by Bishop 
Stone Oct. 25, 1833, and a missionary employed, who 
officiated not only at this chapel, but at Point of 
Rocks and at Brownsville, in Pleasant Valley. He 
died in 1836, aged fifty-nine, leaving a widow, three 
sons, and two daughters. He published eight or 
ten sermons and addresses and two small volumes 
of family prayers. Rev. Henry Keppler, a native of 
Maryland, was ordained deacon by Bishop Stone in 
1837, and became rector of All Saints’ in that year. 
He removed to Virginia in 1839. Rev. Upton Beall 
was chosen rector about the 1st of May, 1838. He 
was a native of Prince George's County, Md., and a 
graduate of the Virginia Theological Seminary. Rev. 
Joshua Peterkin became the rector of All Saints’ in 
1841. Mr. Peterkin was a native of Baltimore, and 
was ordained deacon by Bishop Moore in 1837, after 
having graduated at the Virginia Theological Semi- 
nary. 

The Rey. Joshua Morsell became Mr. Peterkin’s 
assistant November, 1842. Mr. Peterkin resigned in 
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1847, and his successor was the Rev. William W. 
Pendleton, a native of Virginia, and a graduate of the 
West Point Military Academy. He removed to Vir- 
ginia in 1853, and during the civil war was an officer 
in the Confederate army, rising to the rank of brig- 
adier-general. 

Rev. Charles Seymour became rector of All Saints’ 
Dee. 15,1853. He was a graduate of the General 
Theological Seminary, and a native of New York. 
He was ordained deacon in 1844 by Bishop B. T. 
Onderdonk. [His rectorship ceased July 1, 1862, 
and he was succeeded by Rev. Marmaduke M. Dillon, 
who entered on his charge Noy. 17, 1863, after a 
vacancy in the parish of more than eighteen months. 
Mr. Dillon was a native of England and had been an 
officer in the army. In 1866 he resigned, and went 
to the Hnglish colonial diocese of Nassau, West 
Indies. 

The Rey. Osborne Ingle was chosen rector shortly 
before the convention of May 16,1866. He is a 
native of Washington, D,C., a graduate of the Vir- 
ginia Theological Seminary, and was ordained in 1863 
by Bishop Johns, of Virginia. He removed to Bal- 
timore in 1864, and became assistant minister at St. 
Paul's. Iu July of that year he was chosen rector of 
Memorial Protestant Episcopal Church, and from 
thence was called to Frederick. He is still the rector 
of All Saints’ Parish. In 1871 he had for his assist- 
ant Rev. Joseph T. Colton. Following is the list of 
the rectors and assistant clergy of All Saints’ since its 
formation : 


From To 
Nov. 23, 1742... ..000-0 Joseph Jennings........00+ covneees Lt45 
Dec. Ll, 174 .. Samuel Ilunter 1758 

1758 Thomas Bacon. 1768 

17H George Goldie (curs Bs 1772 

May 27, 1768. - Bennett Allen..........0.. . 1770 

7 » Daniel McKennon (curate). » WT4 

- Jeremiab Berry (curate). 1783 

» Prancis Louder... 785 

« George Buwer.......00.. 1813 

July .. Frederick W. Hateh, DD 1820 

oe JOHN JOWS....ccc0. seecee 1828 

Dec. 2 «. Jolin 8. Stone, D.D 1829 

May + Thomas Jackson...... .. 1833 

« Henry V. D. Johns, D.D. 1836 

«. Henry 8, Keppler........ 1838 

May, « Upton Beall... 1841 

.. Joshua Paterkia; D. Dice 1847 

$ + Williato W. Pendleton, D.D 1853 

Dee. 15, 185 Charles Seymour........... + 1862 

Nov. 17, 186 « Marmaduke M. Dillon...........0.. 1866 
May, 1S66.......2 Osborne Ingle (present rector) 


Lay delegates to Diocesan Conventions, and number of communi- 
cants reported. 


No. Commu- - 
Year. nicunts, Year. ee 
181l. T. Mason. | 1821. John Graham... 83 
1812. J. H. Thomas, | 1822, Richard Potts. 83 
1816, Charles Mann,...... 72 | 1823. CY oY 92 
18l7. John Grabaw. 1824, ne So a. O4 
1818. Richard Potts........ $5 | 1825. John Grabam, 108 
1819, % e 1826. W. B. Tyler... 108 
1820, f OES aunendae 85! 1ST. a el eeccecee ene 124 


=f com No. Commu- 

Year. N bere Year. ante 

1528, Richard Potts.. 1851. Dr. R. Dorsey....... 152 
1829, John Graham.. 1852, 
1830. Richard Potts.. 1853. 
1831. T. W. Johneon. 1854. 
| 1832. W. J. Ress............ 120| 1855. 
1833. Richard Potts. 1856. 
| U834. —@ .eereeeeneeee 1857. 
1835. Richard Potts.. 1858. 

o ae 


1836. 1859. 


R. H. Mareball...... 


1837. 1860, C. BE, Trail... 

. Richard Potts | , 186L, No convention, 
1838. pW. Johneon }'7" 1°°| 1862, ——..... 
1839. W.-J. ROSS... 2sc0.0s 98 | 1863. —— eee. 3 
1840. Richard Potts. 91 | 1864. R, H, Marshal 164 
1841. W. J. Ross... . 18f5. Resaatncta nae mee Oe 
1S42, —— wisseeee ~ 128 | 1866. G. R. Dennis........ 176 
1848. Dr, Johnson. . 146 1867, Dr. W. 8. MePher- 
1844, Dr, R. Dorsey........ 146 
1845, T. W. Johnson 152 1868, 
1846. +. 148 | 1869. 
1847. ve 150) 1870. 
1848. . 145) 1871. R. M. MeGill.. 
1849. «.. 147/| 1872. G. R. Dennis... 
1850. Richard Potts........ 151! 1873. “ uw 


On the 22d of June, 1811, the vestry advertised 
for proposals to build a new church upon a neat, 
moderate plan, about 60 feet long and 40 feet wide, 
and on March 19, 1814, was advertised the lottery 
for finishing the new church, viz. : 

5000 tickets at $3=315,000, less twenty per cent.=33000, the 
sum to be raised; Managers, Philip Thomas, John Grabam, 


George Baer, John H. Thomas, Richard Potts, John Tyler, 
Thomas Shaw, William Ross, Benjamin Rutherford. 


Oct. 13, 1819, a family vault in the graveyard was 
built. On the 10th of April, 1855, the corner-stone 
of the present elegant church was laid, the principal 


| feature of the occasion being an able address by Rey. 


Dr. Johns. On Jan. 3, 1856, the church was opened 
for divine services, and the sum of twenty-three thou- 
sand dollars had been paid in for the cost of erection, 
and the other contributions towards the same object 


| were one thousand and eighty-six dollars, as per re- 


port of 1856. 

Evangelical Reformed Churech.—This church was 
established by the German immigrants from the Pala- 
tinate, who settled on the present site of Frederick 
City prior to 1740. No records of the church, how- 
ever, have been preserved earlier than 1747. 

In May of that year, when Rey. Michael Schlatter 
visited Frederick, he found a German Reformed or- 
ganization, which had existed for some considerable 
time without a pastor. He speaks of Frederick asa 
newly-laid-off town. He preached in “a new and 
yet unfinished church,” and administered the holy 
communion to ninety-seyen persons, This was already 
the second church, the first having already grown too 
sinall or gone to decay, 

This second church was consecrated May 14, 1747, 
and stood at the lower end of what is now known as 
the old Reformed graveyard near Patrick Street. 
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From the baptismal record it is evident that this 
congregation had, if not a stated ministry, at least one 
occasional supply. The earliest baptismal record pre- 
served is that of Elizabeth, daughter of Adam and 
Barbara Stull, born Feb. 6, 1747, from which time 
on the records of this famous chureh are reasonably 
full and complete. 

John Thomas Schley was the first teacher of this 
congregation, He was born Aug, 31, 1712, at Mertz- 
heim, in Germany, and married, in January, 1735, 
Margaret Wintz. She died in June, 1790, and Mr. 
Schley November 25th following. They lived in 


wedlock fifty-five years, had nine children, five of | 


whom survived their parents. He was a lay reader 
in the church, and a man of good education and rare 
discernment, and for forty-five years was the main- 
stay of the church, From him descended the large 
and influential Schley families, so well and favorably 
known in the political, military, agricultural, and ce- 
clesiastical history of Maryland. In the absence or 
sickness of the pastors Mr, Schley often officiated, and 
next to the pastor was the person of whom spiritual 
~and temporal advice and support were sought. 

Rey. Theodore Frankenfeld was pastor from 1753 
to 1755. He arrived in Frederick May 4, 1753, and 
preached his introductory sermon on the first Sunday 
after his arrival. He continued his services to the 
elose of 1755, about which time he died, and was 
buried in the old graveyard of the church. He was 
succeeded by Rev. John Conrad Steiner in 1756, who 
remained in charge a little less than three years. He 
reported one hundred and ninety-six communicants on 
Easter Sunday, 1759. Rev. Philip William Otter- 
bein was the next pastor, and commenced his labors 
in 1760, and continued for about five years. During 
his pastorate, in 1761, Stephen Ramsberg and Jacob 
Shower purchased from Christian Lowndes in the 
name and for the use of the congregation, the lot on 
which the Evangelical Reformed Church buildings, 
including the present parsonage, now stand, and in the 
following year a stone parsonage was erected thereon. 
Tn 1764 the third house of worship was built, the 
original walls of which are still partially preserved in 
the church and chapel, ia which stands the town-clock. 
The site for the church and graveyard was the gift of 
Daniel Dulany, and was deeded to Stephen Ramsberg, 
John Brunner, George Hoffman, and George Lingin- 
felter, elders of the church, and to their successors 
forever upon the sole condition that it should not be 
_ applied to any other purpose than that for which it 
was given. The building committee of this church 
was composed of John Thomas Schley, Frederick 


Witman, Jacob Brunner, and Valentine Adams. Its 
33 


dimensions were sixty feet long, forty-five wide, and 
eight high, with steeple sixty feet high. It was built 
of stone, the materials of which were hauled by the 
congregation to the spot where the building was erected. 
Its original cost was six hundred and eighty-four 
pounds currency. The materials of the old church 
were sold to John Thomas Schley for ten pounds. 

Rev. Charles Lange became pastor in February, 
1766, and continued for nearly two years. The next 
in the succession was Rev. Frederick L. Henop. His 
pastorate continued fourteen years, during the most 
trying period of American history. I: was an age of 
heroes and heroines, whose unwritten history remains 
a precious legacy to their descendants. In 1770 the 
first organ was purchased for one hundred and ninety- 
three dollars and thirty-seven cents. In 1775, Jacob 
Bantz presented to the congregation the principal part 
of the present Reformed graveyard, lying west of 
| Bantz, and between Second and Third Streets. In 
1778 two bells were placed in the steeple, which were 
bought in London, England, with fixtures, for one 
hundred and thirty pounds English currency. 

Rev. John Runkel sueceeded Mr. Henop. He 
preached his introductory sermon Dec. 5, 1784. Dur- 
ing his stay there was considerable dissension in the 
congregation, as is shown in the follawing adyertise- 
ment, which appeared Jan, 2, 1794: 


“Notice is hereby given by the vestery of the High Dutch 
Reformed Congregation in Frederick town; a rumour being 
spread that evil-minded persons intended to use violence on 
the property of said congregation. We, the said vestery, being 
regularly elected, installed and served ss such 4 number of 
years; being, therefore, authorized and constrained by the 
deeds on said congregation’s property, as likewise the long-es- 
tablished rules of said congregation adopted and underwritten. 
Being desirous to preserve, love and peace, exhort all who may 
have been led astray to consider, we dare nvt violate our trust, 
and are therefore ander necessity to notify them that if violence 
is used we must seek protection under God by the laws of our 
country. John Brunner, of Henry, Joseph Doll, John Brunner, 
Jacob Rohr, Jacob Metzger, Henry Baer, Jacob Brunner.” 


In Bartgis’ Maryland Gazette (in which the above 
appeared) we find the following under date of Jan. 9, 
1794: 


“Mr. Prixter,—In your last paper I found (in the corner 
where you generally place the public notices and advertise- 
ments) a ‘notice given by the Vestry of the high Dutch Ref. 
Congregation in Fredk Towa, ete.,’ a notice that must command 
the attention of the ignorant, and awe the timid into submis- 
sion by conceiving that the vestry of the High Dutch Ref, Con- 
gregation must be something very great and powerful, Let the 
persons who form that vestry inquire whether the Presbyterians 
either of ancient or modern times have had or now can have a 
vestry, since they were always governed by elders and deacons. 
Then, Mr. Printer, it is to be wished that the spelling of the 
vestery may be contracted into vestry, and that period ‘being 
desirous to preserve, love and peace, exhort all who have been 
led astray, ete.,’ be better explained. Upon the whole, we ex- 
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pect to see a better harmony of words and sentences with a true 
explanation of ‘to preserve, love and peace,’ since it is unintelli- 
gible with a comma after ‘preserve,’ and uncertain whether 
‘love and peace’ are verbs or substantires. 

“The mention of ‘evil-mwinded persons,’ who are said ‘to 


have an intention to use violence on the property of said con- 


gregation’ imports that the said vestry suppose themselves and 
some of their adherents the High Dutch ( I think they might 
have written German) Ref, Congregation, excluding the ma- 
jority, who cannot swallow their bigotry, nor submit (especially 
in a free country) to the yoke of their spiritual tyranny. It is 
to be wished tbat theirdifferences might be brought to an happy 
issue, or else that the laws of our country might finally settle 
them so that the public may hereafter not be imposed on by 
notices of that kind. And if, Mr. Printer, you intend to insert 
every ‘rumour spread’ we are able to furnish you with a great 
number of rumours, and by your favour to enlarge your Gazette 
from half a sheet to a whole one. Iam, ete., 
“ OnservatTor.” 


“The editor, mindful of his business, is pleased to inform 
Observator that in future he wishes him to address the Vestry 
or Party coucerned; his Press is still open to any person or 
party, and by sending their pieces with the author's name, 50 
that in fature a proper account may be made, due attention 
will be paid, The Gazette will be enlarged in due time, and 
the editor does not doubt of the encouragement both of the 


Observator and Vestry-men.” 


What the specific cause of dissension was does not 
fully appear, but it seems to have been subsequently 
removed, as the congregation was not divided, but 
continued to flourish under the original organization. 
On Feb, 22, 1800, the church was used for the de- 
livery of ex-Governor Thomas Johnson's funeral ora- 
tion on George Washington. 

In 1801, Mr. Runkel retired with the privilege of 
naming his own successor. He selected Rev. Daniel 
Wagner, who remained from October, 1802, until 
October, 1810. In 1807 the steeple was remodeled, 
and the wood-work and spire, which are still standing, 
were put up by Stephen Steiner as architect and con- 
tractor. The pulpit at first was on the west side and 
then on the south. The first stairs to the galleries 
were on the outside, the steeple standing outside of 
the edifice; but afterwards the wings were built up to 
the steeple, making the church square in shape. In 
the first church a door opened from the rear portion 
into the graveyard. About the time of this remodel- 
ing the original bells were superseded by two of a 
larger size cast in New Haven, Conn., but they 
proved inferior in tone to the old ones. 

The next pastor was Rev. Jonathan Helfenstein, 
who continued from 1811 to 1828. In August, 
1821, a catechising society was formed, which was the 
earliest type of a Sunday-school known in the congre- 
gation. In 1822 and ’23 the church edifice was re- 
modeled by Mr. Hart as architect, at a cost of two 
thousand five hundred dollars. The interior of the 
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church was changed in appearance by transferring the 
pulpit from the west side to the south end of the 
church. In 1825 the English language was given 
prominence in the services by calling an assistant 
pastor, Rey, Samuel Helfenstein, Jr., who was to 
preach exclusively in English. The arrangement 
agreed upon was three English sermons to one in 
German. ‘The assistant, however, remained only two 
or three years, 

Rev. John H. Smaltz was pastor from July, 1829, 
to October, 1833. During his pastorate the German 
service was given up, and Wnglish alone was used at 
the Sunday services. 

Rev. Charles Reighley was next in the succession 
from September, 1833, to near the close of 1835, and 
during this period restlessness and discontent pre- 
vailed. 

Rev. Daniel Zacharias, D.D., who came next, 
preached his first sermon on the first Sunday in April, 
1825, and continued pastor to the day of his death, 
Mareh 31, 1873, an unbroken period of thirty-eight 
In 1836 the recesses were built to the side of 
the steeple and the stairways to the galleries were 
placed in them. A slate roof was also put on the edi- 
fice. In 1839 a back building was added to the par- 
sonage. In 1840 the present organ, manufactured by 
Fith & Wall, of New York, was purchased by the 
“ Ladies’ Sewing Society” for twelve hundred dollars, 
In the same year also the Frederick congregation he- 
came a self-sustaining charge, and then the system of 
renting pews and sittings was first introduced. Dr, 
Zacharias now began to preach German occasionally, 
and gathered back the scattered German members. 
In 1843, Rev. Isaac Gerhart was called to Frederick 
as German pastor, and continued some six and a half 
years. The church was incorporated in 1848, in 
which year the congregation determined to erect a 
new church edifice upon the site of the lecture-room 
and sexton’s house. In addition to this a lot thirty 
feet front by one hundred and forty feet deep was pur- 
chased from Mr. Kichelberger for fifteen hundred dol- 
lars. The corner-stone was laid June 12, 1848. Its 
architect was John Wall, of Baltimore. It was dedi- 
cated June 8, 1850, and cost in money twenty-four 
thousand dollars, though its real value cannot be esti- 
mated because of the amount of work done and mate- 
rials furnished as contributions to the chureh. The 
building is on the style of the Hrechtheium, and has 
two beautiful and well-proportioned towers in imita- 
tion of the Lantern of Demosthenes. In front is a 
handsome portico, The steps leading to this portico 
are from the immense granite-quarries of Woodstock, 
and were furnished by Messrs. Sumwalt & Green, of 
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Baltimore. The iron railing was supplied by Bechtol 
& Co., of New York. The basement is divided into 
a large lecture-room, a vestry-room, pastor's room, 


library for the Sunday-school, and apportionments for | 


wood and coal. The main body of the building con- 
tains one hundred and eighteen pews arranged in 
three blocks, with aisles between. The side galleries 
are also supplied with pews, and are entered from the 
eastern and western towers. ‘The organ-gallery (con- 
taining a handsome organ purchased at a cost of about 
four thousand dollars) is well arranged for the com- 
fort of the choir, and is separated from the side gal- 
leries so as to prevent intrusion. ‘The building com- 
mittee was composed of Dr. Daniel Zacharias, John 
Kunkel, and Gideon Bantz. Charles Haller acted as 
master builder. 


On the morning of the consecration the edifice was | 
filled to overflowing. The dedication services were | 


conducted by the pastor, Rev. Dr. Zacharias, and Rev. 
Alfred Nevin, of Chambersburg, preached from the 
text, “The glory of this last house shall be greater 
than of the former.” 

“The Orphans’ Home Board” of the church was 
incorporated Jan. 13, 1873, and what was known as 
the Wilson’ property, adjoining the church on the 
west side, was bought for $5000, but never used for 
the purpose intended. 

The present pastor is Rey. H. R. Eschbach, who 
eommenced his labors June 14, 1874. On Oct. 11, 
1874, the church erected a handsome monument to 
the memory of Dr. Daniel Zacharias on his grave in 
Mount Olivet Cemetery, at a cost of $1034.05. In 
October, 1876, the church edifice was refrescoed, re- 
painted, and recarpeted, at a cost of $1828.43. 

The old organ was also replaced by a new one man- 
ufactured by Messrs. Johnson & Son, of Westfield, 
Mass., costing $4000. 

In 1880 the steeple of the old German church was 
repaired and painted, and in 1881 an elegant chapel 
was constructed for the Sunday-school and other pur- 
poses at a cost of twelve thousand dollars. This is 
built on the old German church-lot, and a portion of 
the walls of the old church thereon form a part of the 
new chapel, which is known as Trinity Chapel. Work 
was commenced May 11, 1881, and the corner-stone 


| 


was laid with appropriate ceremonies on Saturday, 


July 9, 1881. The sermon was preached by Rev. 
Theodore Apple, D.D., of Lancaster, Pa. Rev. Dr. 
Eschbach, pastor of the church, followed with a full 
and explicit history of the church from 1845 to 1881. 
Rev. D. Diehl, Rev. Dr. Leech, Rev. Osborne Ingle, 
Rev. Mr. Hammond, Rev. C. W. Stinespring, and 
Rey. Mr. Cauliflower also assisted in the exercises. 
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At the conclusion of the services in the church the 
congregation repaired to the chapel, where services 
were conducted by Dr. Eschbach according to the 
rites of the church. The following articles were then 
placed in a tin box and deposited in the stone: his- 
tory of the congregation, Bible, order of worship and 
hymn-book of the Reformed Church, Sunday-school 
hymn-book, constitution of the church, revised New 
Testament, copies of newspapers, etc, 

Evangelical Lutheran Church.—The records of 
the church date back to Aug, 22, 1737, but German 
Lutherans had probably settled in this neighborhood 
some years earlier. The settlers brought their Bibles, 
catechisms, and hymn-books with them, and as soon 
as possible invited ministers of their faith to visit the 
settlement, in order that they might preach to them, 
baptize their children, and administer the sacrament. 
On the 31st of October, 1736, Rev. Gabriel Neasman, 
pastor of a Lutheran Church in Philadelphia, visited 
the little community. The congregation had already 
effected an organization, but no church record had 
been kept prior to this, A substantially-bound book 
was purchased, and entries of baptisms were com- 
menced. The first baptism upon record is that of 
George Frederick Unsult, born Aug. 6, 1737, bap- 
tized on the 22d of the same month by Rev. Mr. 
Wolf. From 1748 to 1763 the record bears among 
others the names of Bechtel, Schley, Culler, Angel- 
berger, and Metzger. 

June 24, 1777, a constitution was adopted and 
signed by the church wardens—John George Lay, 
John Stirtzman, John Michael Roemer, George Mi- 
chael Hoffman, Peter Apple, and Henry Six—and 
twenty-six communicants; total, thirty-four male 
members. The constitution provided that no person 
should preach in the church who could not furnish 
udequate credentials of ordination and ministerial 
character and standing. Prior to this date the con- 
gregation had erected a wooden church edifice on 
Church Street, on the eastern corner of the lot of 
ground deeded to the congregation by Daniel Dulany. 
From this time the congregation grew steadily. In 
1757, Rev. Bernard Michael Houseal was pastor, and 
served the church for several years. 

In 1753 the congregation began to make arrange- 
ments for a larger and more substantial stone edifice, 
which was soon afterwards commenced, The work, 
however, was arrested by the French and Indian war, 
and was not finished until 1762, The church was 
dedicated by Rev. John Christopher Hortwick on 
Trinity Sunday, 1762. In addition to the services of 
Rey. Messrs. Houseal and Hortwick, other clergymen 
furnished occasional preaching. April 28, 1771, Rev. 
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John Andrew Krug became pastor, and served the 
church for over twenty-five years. The congregation 
steadily advanced in numbers and prosperity. The 
Revolutionary war interrupted its growth for a time, 
as many of the men were enlisted in the army. Rev. 
Mr. Krug was born in Germany, March 19, 1732, a 
month later than George Washington, and was about 
thirty-nine years of age when he became pastor of 
this church. He died May 30, 1796, in the sixty- 
fifth year of his age. 

Rev. Mr. Wildbahn became pastor Dec. 4, 1796, 
and continued in charge until June 4, 1798. 

Dee. 1, 1799, Rev. Frederick Moeller became pastor. 
August, 1800, the church contracted with Stephen 
Steiner to eréct a church steeple for the sum of seven- 
teen hundred dollars. Rev. F. Moeller resigned the 
charge June, 1802. His successor was Rev. l'red- 
erick William Jazinsky, who was educated in the 
universities of Germany, and as a young man had 
served as an officer in the armies of Frederick the 
Great of Prussia. 

July 17, 1808, Rev. David I’. Schaeffer, a young 
man who had just completed his theological studies, 
became pastor. He was a person of remarkable social 
and ministerial qualities, and the congregation grew 
rapidly under his active ministry. 

On Aug. 8, 1812, the corner-stone of a union 
church for the Lutheran and Reformed congregations 
was laid on land presented by Mr. Waltz, uear the old 
meeting-house on Carroll's Manor. Rey. 8. Helfenstein 
preached in German, and Rey. David F. Schaeffer in 
English. 

A lottery for Emmanuel Evangelical Lutheran 
Church at I'rederick was organized about this time. 
There were 2500 tickets (@) $2.50 = $6250 ; discount 
of twenty-six per cent. = $1625 to be raised; managers, 
F. Heisely, Dr. Bogen, G. Creager, Jr., Wm. Michael, 
David Morkell, Peter Burkhart, John 8. Miller, 
Charles Schell, H. Zicle, J. Medtart, J. Fesaler, I’. 
Loebr, M. Kelb, J. Dill, and F. Mantz. 

The services of the church had been conducted in 
the German language until the year 1810, when Mr. 
Schaeffer introduced occasional services in English. 
On the 18th of September, 1820, a Sunday-school 
was organized by Mr. Schaeffer. The young men 
and ladies of the church took an active part in this 
new enterprise. Among the most active were Cyrus 
Mantz, Philip Reich, George Engelbrecht, Jacob Bn- 
gelbrecht, Edward Trail, Augustus Wbert, John Win- 
ter, Emanuel Greenwald, John H. Hoffman, Mary K. 
Baer, Lydia Ramsburg, Henrictta Emmett, and others. 

Tn 1825 the church was enlarged by an addition 
of twenty-eight feet to the north end. 


A number of young men from this church became 
students of theology and ministers of the gospel. 
Among them are the following: Rev. Dr. C. P. Krauth, 
the first president of Pennsylvania College, Rev. 
Messrs. Meyerheffer, D. J. Hauer, W. Jenkins, 
Daniel Jenkins, J. Winter, D. P. Rosenmiller, J. N. 
Hoffman, Benjamin Keeler, C. I’. Schaeffer, John 
Kehler, Michael Wachter, Jacob Medtart, Francis J. 
Ruth, Roof, Emanuel Greenwald, W, H. Harri- 
son, James Horkey, Sidney Horkey, J. J. Sumon, 
P. L. Harrison, J. I’. Prolest, George Prolest, Thomas 
M. Kemp, Jeremiah Frazier, A. I. Weddel, John 
Gladhill, Jesse Winecoff, J. GQ. Martz, George A. Nix- 
dorff, Cyrus Waters. The pastors of the church have 
been— 


Bernhard Michael Houseal, 1757; John Christopher Hortwick, 
1762; John Andrew Krug, April, 1771; Rey. Wild- 
bahn, Dee. 4, 1796; Rev. F. Moeller, December, 1799; Rey. 
Frederick William Jazinsky, 1802; Rev. D. F. Schaeffer, 
July, 1808; Rev, Simeon W. Horkey, January, 1837; Rey. 
Dr, George Diebl, July, 1851. 


The church buildings have been a wooden chureh 
erected in 1741-46, stone church 1754-60, enlarged 
1825. The present large brick charch, extreme length 
ninety-five feet, width seventy-five fect, with seating 
eapacity for eleven hundred persons, is in the Norman 
Gothic style, with two steeples in front, each one hun- 
dred and fifty feet in height. The Sunday-school and 
lecture-room are in the rear of the church ; the build- 
ing is a two-story structure. ‘The lower room is forty- 
two by seventy feet, and the upper story comprises a 
large infants’ school-room, young men’s prayer-meet- 
ing room, and the pastor's study. 

The congregation owns two graveyard lots. The one 
on which the church stands extends one hundred and 
thirty feet from Church Street to Seeond. The other 
is on the eastern suburb of the town. ‘The congrega- 
tion owns also several hundred acres of mountain 
land in Allegany. The parsonage, a good brick 
building, is located near the church on Church Street. 
The present church edifice was erected in 1854 and 
1855, the corner-stone having been laid on Saturday 
afternoon, Aug. 26, 1854. Its cost was twenty-five 
thousand dollars. The building committee were John 
Loats, L. Coppersmith, Michael Keefer, George Smith, 
and Jacob Morkell. Among the largest contributors 


| were Henry Nixdorff, Joseph Routzahn, Lewis Cop- 


persmith, John Loats, Lewis Birely, Jacob Morkell, 
Joshua Dill, Lewis Kemp, David J. Morkey, Nancy 
Motter, George 8. Greashow, J. W. L. Corty, and 
John Morkell. 

The present lecture and Sunday-school rooms were 
enlarged at a cost of four thousand dollars in 1855. 
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The church was renovated and improved in 1858 by | 


excavating the cellar and adding a new furnace. The 
church was used as a hospital by the United States 
army in the winter of 1862 and 1863, and subse- 
quently was refrescoed and renovated. In 1870 the 
exterior and interior were repainted and otherwise 
improved at a cost of two thousand five hundred 
dollars. In 1872 a new organ was purchased for 
two thousand six hundred dollars. In 1878 a new 
roof was put on and other improvements made, 
and in 1879 the church was refrescoed and new car- 
pets were procured, 

The congregation numbers five hundred and fifty 
members, of whom four hundred and fifty are com- 
municants. ‘The Sunday-school numbers over seven 
hundred pupils and ninety teachers and officers. The 
church also has a mission-school in the west end of the 
town, with seventy pupils, under the care of Messrs. 
Nixdorf and Shaffuer, Mrs. Frazier, and Miss Keller. 
The large Sunday-school connected with the church 
is under the control of the pastor, Rev. George Diehl, 
D.D., who is ex officio president. W. M. Hardt is 
superintendent ; J. M. Ebberts, secretary ; Mrs. Bowie 
Doll, Mrs. Parson, Mrs. Corty, and Miss Mary K. 
Baer, managers; Messrs. Morkey and Storm, libra- 
rians. Among the teachers are Messrs. Levy Maught, 
John M. Ebbert, J. H. Bennett, David Young, Nat. 
Nagel, J. D. Hone, L. M. Engelbrecht, C. F. Kreh, 
C. B. Fox, H. A. Hahn, Lewis Keefer, T. Chilcoate, 
L. Duvall, J. N. Loy, J. B. Gorratt, D. Costeel, N. 
M. Nixdorff, H. Haller, George Zimmen, and Misses 
Rice, Hone, Engelbrecht, Fout, Davidson, Doll, Hal- 
ler, Ebert, Street, Hardt, Nixdorff, Schroyer, Tabler, 
and Hahn. 

The infant school, numbering over two hundred 
and thirty scholars, is under the control of Messrs. 
J. M. Hardt, George F. Miller, and John Fleming, 
and Misses Hone, Bennett, Haller, and Zacharias. 


Among the families that are prominent and active members 
of the church may be mentioned the Engelbrechts, Hardts, 
Nixdorfls, Levys, Markeys, Bennetts, Sumons, Hallers, Titlows, 
Getzendanners, Smiths, Millers, Groshows, Reifsniders, Fraziers, 
Zimmermans, Schleichs, Whips, Groves, Paceleys, Trundles, 
Keefers, Eberts, Londerkins, De Granges, Rizers, Hiteshews, 
Otts, Duvalle, Corteys, Garratts, Parsons, Stiallmons, Foutses, 
Wisonga, Fesslers, Hahns, Krehs, Rislers, Railings, Lembrights, 
Moberlys, Grabenhorsts, Kichelbergers, Goffs, Renners, Chil- 
coates, Dolls, Simmonses, Chamberses, Routzahns, Kolles, Cul- 
lers, Busheys, Johnsons, Moores, Schaffners, Warners, Yingers, 
Boumgovodners, and Lochners. Among the prominent members 
revently lost by death are John ‘Loats, John Reifsnider, J, M. 
Busley, John D. Getzendanner, Philip M, Engelbrecht, B. L. 
Storm; and by removals from the town, Dr. Bruce Thomas and 
Basil Delashmutt, The present officers are Rey, George Dieh|, 
D.D,, pastor and president of the church council; Thomas M. 
Haller, secretary; and L. M. Nixdorff, treasurer. The ehurch 


council, in addition to the pastor, are George 8. Groshaw, Wil- 
liam §. Miller, L. M, Nixdorf, John T. Moore, David Derr, 
Col. H. Culler, W. Irvin Parson, J. P. Renner, George A. 
Schroeder. The organist of the church is Miss Lucille Reich. 
The choir is under the direction of William Sebroeder and Miss 
Fannie B, Hone, assisted by Messrs, Elkins, Keeler, Stone, and 
Schroeder, and Misses Tabler, Moberly, Fessler, Kreh, James, 
and Bartgis. 


Methodist Episcopal Church.—The first circuit 
formed, embracing the whole country west of Balti- 
more, was called Frederick. There is no evidence of 
Methodist services having been held in the town of 
Frederick before 1770, when it was visited by Robert 
Strawbridge and the Rev. John King. After that, 
however, it was regularly visited by the circuit 
preachers. A society was organized, among whom 
John Haggerty was the most active, and who subse- 
quently became a distinguished preacher. While 
Methodism grew with the population in various parts 
of the circuit, the progress in Frederick was compara- 
tively slow. For more than thirty years after its in- 
troduction there were only about thirty members. In 
1792 the first church was built, of boards, on West 
Second Street, and afterwards a second one of brick 
was erected on the same lot, now or lately owned by 
the Methodist Protestant Church. In 1841 the third 
edifice was erected on East Church or Second Street, 
which in 1864 and 1865 gave way to the present 
elegant and commodious structure, adjoining which is 
a substantial and tasteful parsonage. 

The pastors (as far as discoverable) have been : 
1773, John King; 1774, Philip Gatch, William Duke; 1775, 

William Waters, Robert Strawbridge; 1776, Freeborn 
Garretson, Martin Rodda; 1777, Samuel Sprague, Caleb 
Peddicord ; 1779, Richard Garretson, William Glendenning; 
1780, Thomas Foster, William Waters; 1781, Charles Scott, 
Jonathan Forrest; 1782, Philip Cox, Michael Ellis; 1783, 
Ignatius Pigman, William Phoebus; 1784, John Magary, 
Isaac Smith; 1785, William Ringgold, Samuel Breeve; 
1786, Michael Ellis, Joseph Cromwell; 1787, Jonathan 
Forrest, Benton Riggin; 1788, Eliphalet Reed, George 
Callahan; 1789, John Hill; 1790, Jonathan Forrest, John 
Simmons; 1791, Jonathan Forrest, Thomas Bell; 1792, 


Aquila Garretson, John Chalmers; 1793, Joshua Wells, 
Thomas Boyd; 1794, Martin Hill, Charles Burgoon. 


Frederick Circuit was first formed by the second 
Methodist Conference held in America, which met at 
Philadelphia, May 25,1774. Among the five preach- 
ers taken into full connection there was Philip Gatch, 
one of the earliest of native American preachers. He 
was born March 2, 1751, in the Twelfth District of 
Baltimore County, and was the son of George Gatch, 
who married a Miss Burgin, whose ancestors came 
from Burgundy and settled near Georgetown, Kent 
Co., not far from Sassafras River. Philip’s grand- 
father, Godfrey Gatch, emigrated from Prussia in 
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1725. Rev. Philip Gatch preached in connection 

with William Duke, a young man, a few weeks on 
Frederick Circuit, then containing only a hundred 
and seventy-five members, and extending from Balti- 
more County to the western boundary of the proy- 
ince, and south to and including Georgetown, D. C. 
He was then sent to Kent County to take the place 
of Rey. Abraham Whitworth, expelled for bad con- 
duct. In the latter part of the year 1774 he returned 
to Frederick, and continued until the close of Confer- 
ence year. One Saturday evening, in going to his 
Sunday appointment, he had to pass by a tavern, 
when he was attacked by two ruffians and forced into 
the inn to drink liquor, but refused. The men fall- 
ing into a quarrel between themselves, Mr. Gatch 
escaped and went on his way. In the following year 
he was sent to Kent Cireuit, but Mr. Strawbridge, 
one of the two preachers on the Frederick Circuit that 
year, being under necessity of going to Baltimore, Mr. 
Gatch and he exchanged, and the former returned to 
Frederick for the third time. He suffered bitter 
persecution, but did not falter, and even ventured to 
preach at a place where a short time before two 
Baptist preachers had been taken from the stand and 
maltreated. At one of his appointments, between 
Bladensburg and Baltimore, he was seized by a mob 
and tarred and feathered, from which treatment his 
eyes never fully recovered. Such were some of the 
trials the faithful preachers of this church had then 
to undergo; but this last outrage excited public in- 
dignation to such an extent that nuthing of a similar 
nature eyer again occurred to the preachers of any 
denomination. Mr. Gatch in 1777 was stationed in 
Virginia, on Sussex Cirenit, where he was inhumanly 
treated by two men, who nearly dislocated his shoul- 
ders. By these and the previous injuries received on 
the Frederick Cirenit he was disabled from an active 
itineraney, and was located by the Conference of 1778. 
On Jan, 14, 1778, he married Elizabeth, daughter of 
Thomas Smith, of Powhatan County, Va., to which 
State he removed in 1788, and continued to preach 
there locally. In 1797 he removed to Clermont 
County, Ohio, where he organized the first Methodist 
society or church in that county. In 1802 he was 
a member of the Constitutional Convention that formed 
the first constitution of Ohio, under which it was ad- 
mitted into the Union in 1803. From 1803 to 1824 
he was one of the associate judges of the Court of 
Common Pleas. He died Dec. 28, 1835. Such was 
the first regular preacher on the Frederick Cireuit, a 
man whose Christian and private and public life was 
of so high an order that Judge John McLean, of the 
United States Supreme Court, wrote and published 
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his life, under the title of “ Memoirs of Rey. Philip 
Gatch,” 

In 1857 the Baltimore Conference was divided, 
and Frederick Station became one of the appointments 
of the East Baltimore Conference. The pastors since 
1860 have been: 


1860, MeKendree Riley ; 1861-62, B. F. Crever ; 1863-64, Wil- 
fred Downs; 1865, Dr. Hicks; 1866 and 1867, James 
Curns; 1868, Richard Hinkle. 


In 1869 the Frederick Station was again incor- 
porated into the old Baltimore Conference by the 
transfer of the Maryland appointments of the Bast 
Baltimore Conference. The ministers in charge of 
the station since then have been: 


1869 and 1870, Richard Hinkle; 1871 to 1874, Job A. Price; 
1874 to 1877, Alfred H. Ames, M.D.; 1877 to 1879, W. T. 
L. Welch; 1879 to 1882, S, V. Leech, D.D. 

Statistics of 1881.—Probationers, 12; fall members, 265; 
local preachers, 2; children, 10; deaths, 5; parsonages, 2; 
present indebtedness, $5180 (on church property); Sunday- 
school officers and teachers, 43; Sunday-school scholars, 257; 
collected for missions from church, $144.70; collected for mis- 
sions from Sunday-school, $185.58; collected for ministerial 
support, $1770. 

Presbyterian Church,—The Frederick Presby- 
terian Church has nearly reached its one hundredth 
year of existence, having been established in 1782. 
We have sought in vain for records concerning the 
first edifice in use by this congregation, the old build- 
ing which stood within the graveyard at the end of 
West Fourth Street. It was a plain brick structure, 
with brick floor, high-backed pews and lofty pulpit, 
and tradition says that the bricks were brought from 
England. The people who gathered there to worship 
God from distant parts of the county were chiefly 
descendants of the Seotch-Irish settlers in the Cum- 
berland Valley. 

The minister who was instrumental in organizing 
the first congregation was the Rev. Stephen B. Balch, 
D.D., who was the pastor of the church at George- 
town, D. C., from 1780 to 1833. Mr. Balch came a 
distance of forty miles once or twice a month to 
minister to the congregation, and manifested the 
keenest interest in the progress and welfare of the 
church many years after, as is shown by a letter 
written to Henry McCleary in 1803, The names of 
many associated with this organization in its early 
history have been lost, but the following seem to have 
been prominent, viz.: the families of Bailly, Reyn- 
olds, Fleming, McCleary, Dean, White, Ritchie, 
Bryan, McPherson, Hoff, Neill, McLanahan, Buckey, 
Sanderson, McElfresh, Graham, Howard, Snyder, 
Thompson, Boyd, Robertson, Ross, and Mormon, 
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These names were associated with the organization 
as early as 1800. 

The Rev. David Baird succeeded Dr. Balch. About 
this time the General Assembly of the church made a 
special effort to occupy fields that were promising in 
Western Maryland and the Valley of Virginia. 

The Rev. Cunningham N. Sample, who was li- 
censed to preach in April, 1793, was appointed 
April, 1795, by the General Assembly, and ordered 
to discharge his mission on the Western Shore of 
Maryland. Subsequently he was directed by the 
Presbytery to preach at Frederick and Pipe Creek. 

The report by Mr. Sample of his work, presented 
April, 1795, met the approbation of the Presbytery ; 
but we find that the Assembly of 1796 did not ap- 
prove his course, because “he had not pursued the 
route pointed out to him.” In 1799 a letter was re- 
ceived from Mr. Sample stating that he had retired 
from the ministry, and had engaged in a secular 
employment. During the ministry of Mr. Sample, 
Abraham Hoff, John Neill, Hugh Reynolds, and 
Henry McCleary were elected elders, and David 
Bryan deacon. 

The next minister who served the church was the 
Rev. Samuel Knox, of the Presbytery of Belfast, Ire- 
land. The earliest information concerning this pas- 


tor to which we have had access is found in the | 


records of the Frederick Academy. In May, 1797, 
Mr. Knox was elected president of that institution. 
Whether he was called to this position after or be- 
fore he was called to the church we are unable to 
state. In 1803, Mr. Knox retired from the church, 
and in the same year resigned his position in the 
academy. In 1804 the Presbytery of Baltimore, 
with which his church has always been connected, 
instructed its commissioners to the General Assem- 
bly to represent “the advantages which might prob- 
ably result to the cause of religion from the appoint- 


ment of a missionary to itinerate on the Western | 


Shore and on the waters of the Potomac.” 

For a period of four or five years there was no 
regular pastor, and only occasional preaching. 

Tn 1809 the Rev. Patrick Davidson, of the Pres- 
bytery of Carlisle, was called to the vacant pulpit. 
Mr. Davidson was a graduate of Dickinson College, 
was licensed by New Castle Presbytery in 1797, and 
served the churches of Fagg’s Manor, Tom's Creek, 
and Pipe Creek prior to his removal to Frederick. 

In August, 1809, Mr. Davidson was elected prin- 
cipal of Frederick Academy, and probably entered 
upon his work as pastor in Frederick in the year 


1810. But it was not until 1815 that he was dis- 
missed from the Presbytery of Carlisle and installed | Samuel R. Hogg were ordained elders. On the Sth 
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as pastor of the Frederick Church. In 1817 the 
congregation considered the question of the removal 
of the church to a more eligible place, and Dee. 20, 
1819, a site for the new church was bought of Mrs. 
Susan Keller, and deeded to Henry McCleary, Joseph 
Fleming, John McPherson, John Ritchie, and John 
Reynolds, in trust for the church. The church edi- 
fice was not completed until 1825, and not dedicated 
until after 1827, probably during the ministry of the 
Rev. Mr. McCullough. 

In 1830 the following persons were appointed 
elders, viz.: John Ritchie, John White, and Robert 
McCleary. Oct. 9, 1824, the pastoral relation was 
dissolved by the death of Mr. Davidson. From this 
time until September, 1830, the church was without 
a pastor, and the following ministers acted as supplies 
for brief periods, viz.; Rev. J. W. McCullough, Rev. 
Mr. Mines, Rev. Mr. McIntosh, and Rev. Mr. Gallo- 
way. 

In September, 1830, Rev. I. G. Hamner, D.D., re- 
ceived a unanimous invitation to become pastor. Dr. 
Hamner was of Princeton Theological Seminary, and 
had for contemporaries in that institution such men 
as Albert Barnes, J. W. Alexander, David McKinney, 
Theodore D. Woolsey, Edward N. Kirk, and others 
well known throughout the country. 

Dr. Hamner had been in Fayetteville, N. C., as 
pastor, and came to Frederick when this church was 
in a very depressed condition. Under Dr. Hamner's 
pastorate, however, it rapidly improved, and the chil- 
dren, who up to this time had received instruction in 
a Sunday-school conducted by Presbyterians and Epis- 
copalians, were gathered into a school of their own. 
Of the fifty persons admitted to membership during 
his brief ministry, seven have acted as ruling elders in 
the church. Four members were ordained and in- 
stalled as elders before Dr. Hamner resigned his 
position as pastor, viz.: J. E. Woodbridge and Chester 
Coleman, in December, 1831; David B. Devitt, in 
January, 1833; and James L. Davis, in June, 1833. 

In June, 1833, Dr. Hamner resigned, to take 
charge of the Fifth Presbyterian Church, Baltimore. 
Having served that church for many years, he after- 
wards became pastor of churches in New Haven, 
Conn., and Newark, N. J. 

From June, 1833, to November, 1834, the pulpit 
was supplied by Revs. T. P. C. Shellman and J oseph 
Smith. At the latter date Rev. Philo F. Phelps, a 
graduate of, Princeton Theological Seminary, was 
called as pastor, and entered upon his duties as such 
in 1835, 

In December, 1835, Lloyd Dorsey, M.D., and 
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of October the following persons were elected trustees | 
according to the provisions of the charter: John Bailey, 
L. P. W. Balch, and Thomas Gurley, for one year; 
Robert MeCleary, Albert Ritchie, and Wm. R. San- 
derson, for two years; Frederick A. Schley, J. P. 
Thompson, and Moses Worman, for three years. 

Mr. Phelps’ pastorate was brief, extending over 
about two years. From Frederick he went to Flo- 
rida, and thence to Lansingburg, N. Y., where he 
died in 1841. 

Mr. William Blood took charge of the church in 
1837. He remained one year, but was not installed 
as pastor. 

For some months after this the pulpit was supplied, 
by direction of Presbytery, by the following ministers 
from Baltimore: Rev. J. G. Hamner, D.D., Rev. J. 
C. Backus, D.D., Robert J. Breckenridge, D.D., and 
George W. Musgrove, D.D. 

Rev. Joseph Smith was elected pastor July 24, 
1838, and in August of the same year principal of 
the Frederick Academy. Dr, Smith was a graduate 
of Jefferson College, studied theology with Rey. Dr. 
Hill, of Winchester, Va., and spent one year at Prince- 
ton. He had for contemporaries in the Theological 
Seminary, Dr. Hodge, Dr. Wm. Nevin, Bishops 
Johns and Mellvaine, of the Npiscopal Church, Dr. 
Schumacher, of the Lutheran Church, and others. 

Tn June, 1843, the Rey. John Miller became pas- 
tor. He graduated from Princeton College in 1836, | 
and from the Theological Seminary in 1839. On | 
Jan. 2, 1844, a free day-school was started under 
the direction of Mr. Miller. It opened with nearly 
forty scholars, and soon increased to seventy. For 
its support and management the ladies of the church 
formed an organization by electing Mrs. Patrick 
Davidson president, Mrs. Samuel Tyler secretary, and 
Mrs. Edward Shriver treasurer. The. following con- 
stituted the board of managers: Mrs. Reynolds, Mrs, 
John White, Mrs. Moses Worman, Mrs. Mclanahan, 
Mrs, R. MeCleary, Miss C. Reynolds, Miss M. Wichel- 
berger, Miss Margaret Sanderson, Miss Emma Rei- 
gart, Mrs. Charles Shriver, Miss M, Davidson, Miss | 
Hliza Montz, Miss E. Berger, Miss J. H. Williams 
Mrs. Wilson, Mrs. Thompson, Mrs. M. Hood. 

Nor was this the only school started by Mr. Mil- | 
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ols, and George J. Fisher were appointed a building 
committee. 

The lot on which the parsonage is built was bought 
of Frederick H. Schley, and the house was built by 
the voluntary contributions of the members. 

In 1847 the frame house now occupied by Mr. 
Renner was bought of Mrs. Sarah Hnglish, About 
the same time the church was repaired and the iron 
fence put up around it. In December, 1848, Mr, 
Miller resigned his charge, after having accomplished 
much that has proved of permanent benefit to the 
church. Mr. Miller's successor was the Rey. Joseph 
M. Atkinson, who was educated at Princeton College 
and Seminary. Mr. Atkinson had served the churches 
of Sheperdstown and Smithville, Va., and was in- 
stalled pastor of this church July, 1849. In Septem- 
ber, 1853, Jonathan Tyson and Charles M. Miller 
were ordained as elders. In December, 1855, Rev, 
Jacob Kerr received a call, but declined it. THe was 
invited to act as supply, and acted in that capacity 
for one year. In October, 1857, Rey. J. B. Ross 
accepted a call to become pastor. In the following 
year the church was renovated and improved. The 
walls were frescoed, the front and the windows were 
remodeled, and a new furnace and chandelier were 
introduced at acost of two thousand eight hundred 
and twenty dollars. Mr. Ross resigned his charge in 
October, 1862. 

For one year and a half after the dissolution of the 
pastoral relation the church was without a pastor. 
During several months of this period the edifice was 
used by the government for hospital purposes. The 
number of sick and wounded after the battle of An- 
tietam, which oceurred Sept. 17, 1862, was so great 
that all the public buildings, the school-houses, and 
several of the churches were needed for their accom- 
modation. After several months had passed the gov- 
ernment restored the chureh to the trustees, but such 
was the excitement that the session did not begin to 
make arrangements to secure a pastor until January, 
1864, 

At that time they sent for Rey. Robert H. Wil- 
liams, who had two churches in charge in Harford 
County. He accepted, and preached his first sermon 
as pastor on the first Sabbath of May. On the fol- 


ler. A letter received from Peter MceMortin, now of _ lowing evening he was installed as pastor by Rev. C. 


Michigan, informs us that he started a classical school 
through the solicitation of Mr. Miller, that. most of 
his patrons were connected with this church, and that 
Dr, Albert Ritchie was so much interested in this 
school that he vacated his office that it might be used 


Dickson, D.D., G. P. Hays, D.D., and Rev. Griffith 
Owen, 

Before a month of Mr. Williams’ ministry had 
passed arrangements were made for the organization 
of a mission Sabbath-school. For a long time this 


for a school-room, In 1845 the congregation decided | school was under the superintendence of the pastor, 
to build a parsonage, and Edward Shriver, Seth Nich- | and afterwards was in charge of Simon Parsons and 
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James Hogg. So successful was this school that 
another was soon opened, under the superintendence of 
- Henry K. Cormack, on All Saints’ Street. The tem- 
peranee society, which was organized in 1866, was 
composed principally of the boys of the Sabbath- 
school, and became the nucleus of the Good Templars, 
and afterwards the Temple of Honor, the only tem- 
perance organization now in the city. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association of Fred-_ 
erick was reorganized in 1868, and from that time to | 
this the young men of this church have been among its | 
prominent and most useful members. 
_ The Sewing Society was reorganized, and Miss 
Charlotte Baer acted for a long time as its prominent | 
officer. The youngest association of the congregation | 
is the Ladies’ Missionary Society. | 

Tn May, 1867, William Dean was installed as elder, 

“and in July, 1867, Adam Gault and A. Y. McCor- 
mick, M.D., were ordained as deacons. 
In January, 1872, C. W. Ely and C. H. Hill were 
ordained elders, and George Dean and ©. G. Meyers 
deacons. In January, 1876, G. F. 8. Zimmerman 
and T. Lynn Davis were ordained elders. The trustees 
who served the church during Mr. Williams’ ministry 
were the following, viz.: E. H. Rockwell, Grayson 
Bichelberger, Hdward Shriver, James Hergeshiemer, 
Adam Gault, G. J. Doll, G F,8. Zimmerman, David 
_M. Kinney, M.D., Simon Parsons, Jacob Tyson, Henry 
Markey, Hiram Schisler, W. L. Morris, William Wor- 
man, Perry Maileary; Frederick Duvall, and Samuel 
H. Brown. 

Mr. Williams retired in 1880, and in the spring 
of 1881, Rev. Irwin P. McCurdy was called. The 
elders for 1881 were Charles W. Ely, Charles H. Hill, 
George Zimmerman ; Deacons, George W. Means and 
Charles G. Meyers. 

The Baptist Church —FPollowing is a copy of the 
covenant of the first Baptist congregation in Fred- 
erick Town : 


“The Covenant agreed upon, entered into, and signed by 
the Baptist Church of Jezus Christ at Frederick Town, State 
of Maryland, the 10th day of July, 1790. We, the subscribers, | 
inhabitants of Frederick County in the State aforesaid being 
constituted into a church agreeable to the order of the Baptists 
some time about the first of July in the year of our Lord 1773, 
having been by misfortune deprived of our records, from the 
time of our constitution until now, do, for the glory of God, 
and. our own peace and comfort, covenant and agree to and 
with each other, to maintain, stand by, and defend the follow- 
ing essential doctrines, and observe the rules of discipline bere- 
unto annexed; that is to say in general we hereby declare our 
‘assent to all those doctrines contained in the Baptist Confession 
of Faith adopted by the Baptist Association at Philadelphia in 
the year 1742, and lately reprinted by their order; which we 
receive as comprehending the articles of our faith, believing it 
to be agreeable to the word of God; (at least in its essential 
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parts) we recommend it to the perusal of one another, our fam- 
ilies and friends, 


Members’ 


Thos. Beatty, deceased. 

Wu. Gilmore, deceased 
April 25, 1806. 

James Beatty, dismisced, 

John Whiteneck, dism'd. 

Elinor Gregg, dism'd. 

Catharine Gilmore, dec’d, 

Elizabeth Coleman, dis- 
missed, 1795. 

Penelope Hill, dismissed 
1798. 

Richard Hopewell, dis- 
missed 1806. 

Ruth Gassaway, dism’d. 

Abrabam Wood, dismissed 
1795, 

Sarah Hyatt, deceased. 

Wu, Simkins, dismissed, 

Susannah Powell, dee’d. 

Sarah Hedge, dismissed. 

Rachel H, Bronson, dis- 
missed L806. 

Edward Ward, dee’d. 

Geo. Me Mins, dismissed. 

Luke Barnerd, excommu- 
nicated Nov., 1799; re- 
stored June 11, 1803. 

Rebecea Barnerd, excom- 
municated 1803. 

Wm. Parkinson, dism’d 
1806. 

Elizabeth Harley, dism'd. 

Ifannah Albaugh, dec'd. 

Marion Knight (wife of 
Moses), excom’d. 

Negro, Ben Bronson, dis- 
missed 1816. 

Sarah Bond, exeluded, 

Negro, Charles Adams, 
dismissed 1806. 

Negro, Sarah, dismissed. 

Sarah Scott, excluded Dec, 
26, 1825. 

Wm. B. Martin, dism’d, 

Mary Barton, dismissed. 

Jobn Bagant, dismissed. 

Catharine Baygant, dis- 
missed. 

Wm. Gilmore, Jr., dism'd. 

Joshua Johnson, excluded 
Dee. 26, 1828. 

Sophia Duvall, dismissed 
1805. 

Isabella Low, excommu- 
Dicated Dee, 26, 1828, 

Conrad Keller, deceased. 

Elizabeth Keller. 

Lydia Braidy, dismissed 
1805. 

James Braidy, dismissed 
1805. 


But in particular we profess to believe in 
the following very essential doctrines,’ 
articles of belief.) 


(Here follows the 


Names. 


Thomas Ritchie, rec'd by 
letter from New York, 
Sept. 21, 1827. 

Catherine Estworthy, Nov. 

5, 11827. 

Patty Dean, Nov. 5, 1827. 

Henry Randall (by letter), 
Noy, 5, 1827. 

Isabella Randall, Nov. 5, 
1827; deceased 1828. 
Luke Forrest, rec'd from 
Ebenezer Church, Feb. 

4, 1828. 

Henry Lease. 

Ann Bannister, received 
by baptism ; dis. 1830. 

Naney Hill (colored). 

Mary Davis. 

Elder Wm, Parkinson, 
received by letter from 
First Baptist Church, 
New York, Oct. 31, 
1840; dism’d July 7, 
1841. 

Mary Ward, decensed. 

Ezekiel Beatty, deceased 
June 10, 1792. 

Elijah Beatty, excomimu- 
nicated July 23, 1796. 

Sarah Gassaway, decd. 

Ruth Bainbridge, dism’d 
1794, 

Abraham ——, deceased 

Math. Harley, deceased. 

Keziah Davis, deceased. 

Posthumous Claggett, dis- 
inissed, 

Mary Claggett, dism’d. 

Alexander Ogle, dism'd. 

Mary Ogle, dism'd. 

Milla? Smith, excluded 
Deo. 26, 1818. 

Negro, Sarah Hopewell, 
dismissed 1806, 

Negro, Catherine Stuart, 
dismissed 1506. 

Thos. Morgan, dismissed 
1793, 

Negro “ John,” deceased. 

Thomas Hill, exeom’d. 

Sarah Maynard, deceased, 

James Walling, dism’d. 

Priscilla Tillard, deceased. 

Fender Smith (black 
woman), excluded, 

Maria Hyatt, deceased. 

Sarah Tillurd, deceased, 

Isabella Paxton, deceased. 

Polly West, dism’d 1805. 

Geo. Sedwick, dismissed 
1806. 
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Polly Ritchie, received by 
letter; dism’d by letter 
to New York; received 
1833. 

Jacob Lease, Jr. 

Mary Geyer, received by 
letter; excluded Dee. 
26, 1828. 

John Welsh, rec'd by let- 
ter Oct. 5, 1811; deo’d. 

Mary M. Holmes, excom'd 
Dec. 26, 1828. 

Mary Ann English. 

Joseph Trapnell, May 23, 
1827; excommunicated 
July 25, 1829. 

Harrictt Trapnell, May 
23, 1827. 


Aaron Bannister, dism'd 
1830, 

John Bannister, Aug. 19, 
1827. 

Millie Grayson, by bapt’m. 

Daniel Lease, received by 
baptism Dec. 26, 1825. 

Jobn Roderick, rec’d by 
baptism Dee. 26, 1825. 

Richard English, received 
by baptism 1828. 

Elizabeth Dean, received 
by baptism 1829. 

Enos b. Reese. 

Cassandra Wickbam, re- 
eeived by letter from 
the Baptist Church at 
Salem, Dec. 21, 1831. 
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It appears that the old covenant and records up to | 


1790 had been taken away by John Beatty. 

On the 10th of July, 1790, Wm. Gilmore was 
chosen deacon, and Thomas and James Beatty trus- 
tees. The latter were ordered to have the déed for 
the meeting-house lot made to them and their suc- 
Absalom Bainbridge was licensed to preach 
in the same year. April 21, 1791, Elijah Beatty 
was appointed clerk. Sept. 24,1794, Alex. Ogle and 
Posthumous Claggett were chosen additional trustees. 
Jan. 21,1797, full license was given Wm. Parkinson 
to preach; July 22, 1797, George Grice was elected 
deacon, vice Wm. Gilmore, resigned. 

The records from 1790 to 1841 (the last found) do 
not give the names of the preachers, but are mostly 
taken up with additions to the church and dismissions 
and excommunications therefrom, with other routine 
church affairs, 


cessors. 


As fur as can be learned the early preachers were Absalom 
Bainbridge, 1790; Wm. Parkinson, 1796; Jeremiah Moore, 
1805; —— Ledwicks, 1809; John Welch, ISI1; Plummer 
Waters, Jr., 1818; Joseph H. Jones, 1836, 


St. John’s Catholic Church.—To write fully the 
history of St. John’s Catholic Church and residence 


is to give the history of Catholicism in Frederick | 


County. All the churches in the county have been 
more or less connected with St. John’s. St. Joseph's, 
on the Manor, and the churches of Petersville, Lib- 
erty, and Middletown, are its offshoots. St. John’s 
is also associated with the churches of Mount St. 
Mary’s and Emmittsburg, as having had for a number 
of years the same pastor, the Rev. John Dubois, 
afterwards Bishop of New York. By the middle 
of the last century a number of Catholics had settled 
in the Monocacy Valley. They were principally of 
English origin, having come directly from England 
or from the lower counties of the State. Many 
of them were tenants on Carroll's Manor, on the Mo- 


nocacy, and these formed the nucleus of St. Joseph’s 

Parish, at present under the charge of the fathers of 

the Novitiate. A large portion of the English set- 

tlers belonged to the Established Church, but in this 
particular locality (the Manor) the Catholics were 
probably in the majority, as Mr. Carroll, no doubt, was 
anxious that his religion should get a foothold in 
Frederick Valley. That most of them were from the 
lower part of the State is shown by the fact that the 
names frequently occurring on the old baptismal and 
marriage records are those belonging to St. Mary’s, 
Charles, Calvert, and Prince George's Counties. Other 
Catholics were drawn to Frederick County in order to 
escape the rigors of the penal laws, which were in full 
force in the rest of the provinee. In enumerating the 
Catholic population of Frederick one hundred years 
ago the German Catholics have also to be taken into 


and Pennsylvania about the middle of the last century. 
Some Hessians settled in Frederick Town at the end 
of the Revolutionary war, but of these very few were 
Catholics. There were also a few Trish Catholics 
scattered through the county. 

John Cary, whose name is signed to a deed fora 
lot on which the original chapel was built, appears to 
/ have been an Irishman. The deed is in favor of 
| Father George Hunter, and bears date Oct. 2, 1765. 

In the document it is stated that for and in consid- 
eration of the payment of five shillings, current money, 
the title is given to the lot above mentioned. This 
same lot had some years previously cost the seller forty 
or fifty times that amount, Mr, Cary wasa merchant, 
as appears from the deed. The spiritual needs of 
| this congregation were supplied as well as circum- 
stances permitted by the fathers from St. Thomas’ 
Mission, near Port Tobacco, then and for a long time 
after the residence of the superior of the Jesuits in 
| Maryland. ‘The fathers of this mission had stations, 
_ churches, or residences through Maryland, Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, and a part of New York. Most likely 
Frederick Valley was for some time attended directly 
from St. Thomas’. ‘The father who was appointed for 
the work used, no doubt, to make long excursions, 
which would take in the Catholics of what is now the 
District of Columbia, of Montgomery and Frederick 
Counties, along the banks of the Potomae River. 
After the mission was begun at Conewago some Ger- 
| man father would perhaps go to Frederick Town, a 
distance of forty miles, to administer the sacraments 
to the faithful of his nationality. 

In the course of time the number of Catholics in- 
creased, especially in Frederick Town, and it became 
necessary to build a residence and chapel. This resi- 


thereckoning. These immigrants came from Germany 
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dence and chapel were accordingly erected in 1763 by | 


Father John Williams, an English Jesuit. Very little 
is known about this futher. He came to the mission 
of Maryland on June 9, 1758, in company with Fathers 
James Framback and James Pellentz, the founders of 


the congregation at Conewago. Ilow long Father | 


Williams remained at Frederick and who was his im- 
mediate successor is uncertain. He returned, most 
probably, to Europe, as his name is not mentioned 
among the nineteen ex-Jesuits in Maryland in 1774. 
There is reason to believe that Father George Hunter 
was the successor of Father Williams, from the fact 
that his name occurs in the deed already mentioned. 
Tt may be objected that Pather Hunter was superior 
of the order in Maryland at the time, 1765, and that 
the deed was consequently made out in his name. 
This reasoning is not conclusive, for it is doubtful 
whether Father Hunter was superior in 1765. It is 
known that he was superior and vicar-general in 1794, 
but this was after his return to Maryland. Nor were 
deeds always made out in the name of the superior, as 
will be seen farther on. In Campbell’s list of ex- 
Jesuits, alluded to before, Father James Frambach is 
set down as the pastor of Frederick Town in the year 
_ 1773. The mission intrusted to Father Framback was 
no easy one, as the whole of Western Maryland and the 
upper part of Virginia formed his parish, entailing upon 
him long and perilous expeditions to visit the Catholics 
scattered through this extensive territory. Sick calls 
over mountains and rivers for fifty and sixty miles 
must have been very trying for one who had already 
been on the laborious Maryland Mission nearly twenty 
years. He slept generally beside his horse, in order 
to be prepared for a sudden flight, and on one occa- 
sion, when on a visit to a Catholic family in Virginia, 
he barely escaped with his life by the fleetness of his 
horse in carrying him through the waters of the Po- 
tomac. He was fired upon by his pursuers before he 
reached the Maryland side of the river, but escaped 
unhurt. Father Framback was a German, and came 
to the mission in 1758. He died at St. Inigoes, Aug. 
26, 1795, in the seventy-third year of his age. 
Father James Walton succeeded Father Framback. 
This statement is made on the authority of a deed for 
a part of the Novitiate property, which was executed 
in 1779. 
Father Walton was an Englishman, and came to 
Maryland in the year 1776, and died at St. Inigoes 
in 1803, aged sixty-five. 


The first residence erected now forms part of the | 


Novitiate, It was a two-story brick building, and in- 
cluded on the first floor three rooms and a passage, 


and had a front of about fifty-five feet. The second | 


floor was used as a chapel, and has since been used as 
the library of the Tertian fathers, the chapel of the 
Blessed Virgin, and the fathers’ recreation-room. 
Many years afterwards a basement was added to the 
building by the grading of the street. This was the 
work of Father McElroy. The small chapel of Father 
Williams was for nearly forty years the only place of 
worship for the Catholics of Frederick County. The 
fathers remained in Frederick Town after the sup- 
pression of the Jesuits, or at least went thither now 
and then. Father Walton, the last father of whom 
we have any record as having been there, died in 
1803, but some time before his death the chapel was 
attended by the Rev. John Dubois. As the fathers 
of the old society were yearly growing fewer, and 
the number of Catholics was constantly becoming 
larger, many of the more distant churches were given 
up to secular priests. St. John’s fell into good hands. 
The Rev. John Dubois is too conspicuous in the his- 
tory of the church in the United States to need any 
notice here. He began to administer to the spiritual 
wants of St. John’s congregation about 1792. He 
had also under his care the Catholics about Hmmitts- 
burg, and those of Montgomery County, Martinsburg, 
Western Maryland, and Virginia; and, in fact, was 
for a long time the only priest between Baltimore and 
St. Louis. “Some of his congregation,” we are told, 
“came to Frederick to attend mass and receive the 
sacraments from distances of twenty, forty, and sixty 
miles ;-and when any of them were ill or dying the 
indefatigable pastor journeyed these distances on 
horseback, and sometimes on foot, to carry the consola- 
tions of religion to them. His missionary labors were 
extraordinary; he spared no pains, labor, or: fatigue 
in the discharge of the sublime duties which heaven 
assigned him. After the exhausting fatigues of his 
ministry in town he scoured the country in quest of 
souls, entering into the minute details of instructing 
and eatechising the children and servants, ete.” 

One of the first undertakings of the new pastor was 
to build a church in place of the small upper room in 
the residence. The work was begun in the year 
1800, The people thought him mad, and even Mr. 
Taney, afterwards chief justice, who was a member of 
his congregation, said, “We all thought that the 
means could not be raised to pay for such a building ; 
that the church would never be completed, and if 
completed, would never be filled with Catholics.” 

The church was a brick building, eighty-two feet in 
length and forty-five fect in breadth, and having been 
torn down in part in 1859 and rebuilt and trans- 
formed, has since been used by the Junior Fire 


Company as an infirmary. Much difficulty was met 
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by Rev. Mr, Dubois in paying for the church. 
usual means were resorted to, and in 1804 a lottery 
authorized by the State was resorted to, but with little 
success, The announcement was as follows: 


“Tottery to complete Church of St. John’s, Fred’k-Town, 
4800 tickets @ $5 —« $24,000, subject to deduction of 15 per 
cent, Managers, J, Dubois, Henry Darnall, Joseph Smith, 
Samuel Lilly, George Baer, jun., Peter Mantz, Roger B. Tauey. 
Frederick, Febr'y 3, 1804. Tickets to be bad of managers, or 
at the stores of Messrs. John MePherson, Francis Mantz, Jacob 
Steiner, Henry Koontz, Jv., Jolin and Isaac Mantz, John Baily, 
George Baer, and Williaw C. Hobbs.” 

The Rev. Mr, Dubois remained in Frederick until 
1806, when he removed to Bmmittsburg, and from 
this place most probably went to Hrederick once or 
twice a month. Things continued in this state until 
Father Francis Malevie, of the Society of Jesus, took 
charge. This occurred in 1811. 
tinued to grow, especially in the more distant stations, 
and it became necessary a few years later to build 
smal] churches in several parts of the county. The 
German element had become more numerous in Fred- 
erick, but the English and Irish names were still in 
the majority. During the years that had passed since 
the Revolution a great many slaves had been brought 
into the county, and as a number of them were Cath- 


The church con- 


olics, their instruction in religious duties entailed no 
The church of St. 
John’s was still unfinished, and was even unsafe. The 
interior was not plastered, and the roof had been so 
poorly made that it had begun to sink. Supports 
from within had become a matter of necessity, as the 
side walls, yielding to the weight, were pressed out. 
Father Malevie had the church plastered in 1812, 
and the roof was secured by means of wooden col- 
ums. 

Father Malevie was born Dee. 1, 1770. His nat- 
uralization papers speak of him as a native of Russia, 
and a subject of the emperor of that country. In 
early life he entered the order of St. Francis of As- 
sisi, but on account of the troubles in Hrance at the 
end of the last century he was forced, on the disper- 
sion of his order, to live in the world as a secular 
priest. In 1804, with the permission of the Holy 
See, he entered the society in Russia. While yet a 
novice he was sent to the United States, and was the | 
first Jesuit who came from Russia to this country. 
Father Malevie was allowed to take his last vows on 
the 29th of June, 1815. On his return to Frederick 
he continued the work which he had been doing so 
well. The next undertaking worthy of note was the 
building of St. Joseph's Church on the Manor, about 
seven miles from Frederick. The work was finished 
in 1820. The lot of ground for the church and 


trifling burden on the pastor, 


The 


graveyard, with a portion of the funds, no doubt, for 
the building itself, was a gift to the father from Charles 
Carroll of Carrollton. There is not, perhaps; a piece 
of land in Frederick County that has for its size more 
_ conspicuous names connected with it than the St. Jo- 
_seph's property. First, the gift already mentioned; 
then another was made by the Pattersons, another by 
the Harpers and McTavishes; and finally, in 1853, 
another by Mary Aun, Marchioness of Wellesley, 
The document by which the marchioness conveyed 
the property has an international charaeter, as it had 
to pass through the office of the American consul in 
England, the Hon. Mr. Ingersoll. St. Joseph's con- 
eregation has always been under the charge of the 
Jesuit fathers, who have attended it from their resi- 
dence in Frederick, or from the Novitiate. 

In 1821, Mr. Coale, a prominent Catholic of Lib- 
erty, a town about twelve miles from I’rederick, offered 
a lot of ground fora church. Father Malevie, with 
| the approbation of the superiors, accepted it, and a 
building was begun. The work, however, went on 
very slowly, and was not completed until after his 
| death, This church has, with the exception of two 
or three years, been always attended by the Jesuit 
fathers of Frederick. A few years ago the old 
building was torn down, and a new one was ereeted at 
a cost of fifteen thousand dollars. Gen. Coale, the 
son of the donor of the lot, bore all the expenses of 
the new church. 

Father Malevie died Oct. 3, 1822. 

Several gentlemen, among whom was Mr. Taney, 
addressed a letter to the father superior, asking him 
to retain Father McHlroy. The request was granted, 
and thus was begun a career of usefulness which, if 
we consider the resources at hand, has searcely been 
| equaled in any city in the country. Father Me- 
Klroy found the congregation small, the church sadly 
in need of repair, the residence old and weather- 
beaten, and after twenty-three years of arduous labor 
he left the congregation large and flourishing, whilst 
the old church had given way to one of the finest 
edifices in the State, and the old two-story residence 
had been greatly enlarged and was doing service ag a 
Novitiate of the society. The new residence on 
Church Street, the buildings for St. John's Literary 
Institution, and the school and orphanage of the Sis- 
| ters of Charity, gave proof also of the energy and 
skill of the pastor of St. John's. It is an easy mat- 
ter to show financial tact in large cities with liberal 
congregations, but it was quite a task to build churches 
and schools in Frederick fifty years ago, as money was 
scarce, and the little to be had was to be used with 
consummate ability in order to accomplish anything 


’ 


. 
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. at all commensurate with the necessities of the case. 
 Powards the end of 1823 negotiations were begun 
with the superior of the Sisters of Charity for the 
establishment of a community in Frederick. he help 
the Sisters could render to the pastor for school pur- 
| poses was much needed. Early in 1824 five Sisters 
arrived from Emmittsburg, and were domiciled in a 
wretched log cabin, built in the days of the Revolu- 
tion, on what is now the convent property. This 
had but two rooms on the first floor and a miserable 
attic overhead. The school was opened, however, a 
notice having previously been inserted in the papers 
to this effect, viz. : 
“St. John’s Female Benevolent and Frederick Free School 
. will be opened on the 3d of January, 1824, Reading, writing, 
and needle-work, ete., will be taught. All denominations 
; admitted.” 

In 1825 it became necessary to build a larger estab- 
lishment for the Sisters, to serve for a school and an 
orphan asylum. After strenuous labor the work was 
done and paid for, and provision was secured for the 
“maintenance of the orphans. During this year (1825) 

Father MeHlroy had as his assistant Father P. W. 
‘Walsh, who was much needed, as the congregation in 
Frederick alone was enough for one priest. The help 
et another father became more imperative next year, 
when a church was built at Petersville. The land for 
this church was given by Mr, West, a Protestant gen- 
tleman. ‘The fathers from Frederick still supply this 
congregation. A few years ago the old log building 
was enlarged. The colored people form the larger part 
of the congregation. Of late years a great deal has 
been done for the religious education of the colored 
children by the efforts of a young lady, who, though 
wealthy and admired by the world, has given herself 
entirely to this good work. 

On Aug. 7, 1828, the corner-stone of St. John's 
Literary Tustitute was laid. In 1829 the classes were 

begun, and soon St. John's College became the rival 
of Georgetown, and remained so until 1853, when it 
received a check by the expulsion of a large number 
of students at one time. 

St. John’s has given many members to the society 
and to the legal and medical professions, includ- 
ing some of the most distinguished names in this 
city and State. The school is still in existence. 
A charter was obtained from the Legislature in 
1829, together with an annual donation of three hun- 
dred dollars. This sum is still paid by the comp- 
troller of the State. The pastor had done a great 
deal towards finishing and beautifying the old church 
in Frederick, but on account of the increase in the 

- congrezation it was thought advisable to extend the 


front of the church fifteen or twenty feet and erect 
galleries. This plan was proposed to the people in 
1830, and all readily agreed to contribute to the work. 
Several builders were consulted about the contem 
plated addition, and were unanimous in expressing 
the opinion that it would be a waste of money, and 
advised rather the tearing down of the old church 
and the erection of a new one. The project was 
abandoned for some time for want of money. In 
1832 the new plan was put before the congregation, 
and four thousand dollars were subscribed. To this 
amount was added a legacy of another thousand dol- 
lars. Very Rev. Father Peter Kenney, superior and 
visitor, was consulted, and after an interchange of 
opinions it was finally resolved, in January, 1833, 
that the work should be undertaken, and the site 
changed from that on which the old church stood to 
the lot on the opposite side of the street. Works on 
architecture were obtained from Georgetown, and with 
the aid of these Father MeElroy and Mr. Tehan, a 
well-known builder of those days, fixed upon a plan 
for the new edifice. The form was to be that of a 
Latin eross, the nave to be one hundred and thirty-six 
feet in length and forty-nine in width, the transept 
ninety-four feet in length and forty-nine in width ; 
length of nave to transept, sixty-three feet; height 
from floor to ceiling, forty feet. The society's church 
in Gardinier Street, Dublin, was used as a model for the 
ground-plan, though St. John’s is considerably larger. 
The corner-stone was laid in the northeast angle of 
the nave on St. Joseph’s day, 1833. The work went 
on amid the greatest difficulties, but subscriptions, 
loans, legacies, and contributions from the employés 
of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad and Chesapeake 
and Qhio Canal enabled the pastor to finish the build- 
ing by 1837. Among the presents recorded for the 
altar were a dozen candlesticks and two crucifixes. 
These cost twelve hundred francs, and were sent by 
Very Rey. John Roothaur, general of the society. 
On the 26th of April St. John’s was consecrated 
with the usual impressive services of the Catholic 
Church. The steeple of St. John’s was completed in 
1854 by Father Burchard Villiger, and a few years 
ago the interior of the church was restored and beau- 
tified. During the erection of the church the Novi- 
tiate was transferred from White Marsh to the resi- 
dence of the clergy in Frederick. The change was 
proposed almost jokingly by Father McElroy to Very 
Rey. Father Kenney in 1832. The latter received 
the suggestion in earnest, and determined to carry out 
the idea, He would have done so at the time but for 
his recall to Ireland. Very Rev. Father MeSherry, 
the successor of Father Kenney, had the same views, 
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and in 1833 a large addition was made to the resi- 
dence. This addition consisted in placing another 
story on the old building, and the extension of the 
west end from what is now the recetor's sitting-room 
to the passage leading to the refeetory. The wing 
now used by the novices, together with the chapel, was 
added by Father Samuel Barber, The east extension, 
from the pastor’s room to the alley, was made by the 


Very Rev. Father Brocord. The infirmary wing was — 


added by Father Paresce in 1859, From time to time 
the establishment of the Sisters had been enlarged to 
meet the wants of the orphans and the school. A 
large addition was made about the year 1827, and this 
last effort of Father McElroy for the education of the 
young was attended with highly satisfactory results. 
The school building was burned down in 1845, but 
was soon replaced by another. In 1839 we find 
Father James Ryder acting as the assistant of Father 
McElroy in the church and in the school, where he 
was prefect and teacher of French and writing. 

Father Thomas Lilly succeeded Father MeHlroy in 
September, 1845. The assistants were Fathers George 
Villiger, Stonestreet, Meredith, Jenkins, Finotti, and 
Bogue. During the three years that followed the 
church and college continued to flourish. Quite a_ 
number of colored adults were received into the church | 
by Father Lilly. 

In 1846 the Sisters of Charity withdrew, and were 
replaced by the Nuns of the Visitation from George- 
town. The convent of the Visitation is now among 
the finest establishments of education in the city. 
The school enjoys a fine reputation here and else- 
where. The Sisters also maintain an excellent free 
school. 

In 1848, Father Charles H. Stonestreet became 
the successor of Vather Lilly. The assistants at dif- 
ferent times during the year were Fathers Bogue, Fi- 
notti, and Ciampi. During the presidency of Father 
Stonestreet the Very Rev. Francis Dzierozynski, who 
was looked upon by all as a saintly man, died at the 
residence. Father Dzierozyuski was a native of Or- 
sani, in Poland, and was born on the 3d of June, 
1 


cece 


777. 

Father Thomas Mullaly was appointed the successor 
of Father Stonestreet at the end of 1850. Under 
his administration it became necessary to expel so 
large a number of students from the college that it , 
began to decline, and has since been used merely as 
a school for the city. The president of the college 
was also the pastor of the church. The pastors after 
Father Mullaly were Fathers Villiger, Samuel Barber, 
Hippolyte, De Neckere, Blenkinsop, and McAtee. | 
The assistants during this period, from 1853 to 1860, 


, time to 1861 the congregation was without regular 


‘teen members first constituted the Frederick Meth- 


were at different times, Fathers Bogue, Duddy, and — 
Tuffer, 

In 1860 the residence on Church Street was rented 
out, and the fathers and brothers connected with the 
church and college took up their abode in the Noviti- 
ate, where they have since remained. The pastors 
who followed Father Sourin, who had charge of the 
church from 1860 to 1870, were Fathers O'Kane, 
Smith, Jenkins, Ciampi, Fulmer, and lastly Father 
Stonestreet, who, after an absence of twenty-five years, 
returned to the church as its parish priest. ; 

The outlying missions during all these years have 
not been neglected. New churches have been built — 
and the old ones enlarged. Five years ago the pres- 
ent pastor of the missions concluded to build a small 
church in Middletown, seven miles from Frederick. 
Recently a small church was built near the town of 
Urbana. It is intended principally for the use of a 
colony of colored people who have settled in that 
community. 

German Reformed Chureh.—Under the minis- 
tration of Rev. John H. Smaltz, pastor of the Eyan- 
gelical Reformed Church from 1829 to 1833, services 
in the German language ceased, and were conducted 
in English. From that time the Germans professing — 
the Reformed faith had no regular preaching until 
1843, in which year Rev, Isaac Gerhart was settled 
as pastor, and continued for six years. In 1849, Rey. 
i. W. Meister became the pastor and remained until 
1851. He was succeeded by Rev. Mr. Reineke, who 
continued until 1855. His successor was Rev. John 
Koelling, who preached about a year, and from that 


stated preaching. Rev. F. H. Schwart then was 
pastor until 1863, and was followed by Rev. G. W. 
Glessner, who remained until 1867. Rev. J. 0. 
Hauser was the next pastor, from 1867 to 1872, when 
he was succeeded by Rev. Herman Billfeld, the pres- 
ent pastor in charge. From 1850 to April, 1881, 
services were conducted in the old Reformed church, 
and since then in Kemp Hall, corner of Market and 
Church Streets. This church belongs to the German 
Synod of the Reformed Church of the United States. 
It has a prosperous Sunday-school, under Jacob Nott- 
nagel as superintendent. The church membership 
numbers eighty persons. : 

Methodist Protestant Church.—The Methodist 
Protestant Church in the United States was organized — 
in the year 1829 in Baltimore, 

Rev. Josiah Varden was a missionary of this church 
in Frederick City in 1859, in which year a society 
was organized there as the result of his labors. Nine- 
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ist Protestant Church, and the first regular pastor 
3 Rey. Peter Lightfoot, who remained until 1860. 
is successor was Rev. Edward G. Drinkhouse, who 
continued two years, and was followed by Rey. David A. 
‘Sherman as pastor for the next two, and Rey. Wil- 
m §. Hammond for twomore. Rey. J. K. Nichols 
was pastor for four years, succeeded by Rev. J. D. 
Wilson in 1870, who remained one year. The next 
was Rev. 8. G. Valliant for one year, followed by 
Rev. C. H. Littleton until 1876, when Rev. W. W. 
White took charge. Mr. White was succeeded by 
©. 0. Mervin, who remained about six months. There 
has been no pastor since 1878, when the church build- 


the Methodist Episcopal Church, was closed. In the 
spring of 1881 the church and parsonage were trans- 
d by the four remaining trustees to the Confer- 
Missionary Society. or four years preceding 
\pril, 1881, the parsonage was occupied by Rev. J. 
EE. Maloy, who had a circuit in the country, but did 
not preach in this chureh, and since then by Rev. J. 
‘Mills, who has the circuit occupied by Mr. Maloy. 
hen the church closed, in 1878, its membership 
was thirty, but the organization may now be said to 
have disbanded. 

Trinity M. E, Church, South—Until 1836 
rederick was in the cirenit (except one or two years 
hen found non-sustaining) embracing several .ap- 
tments in the county. That year it was made a 
ion by the Methodist Episcopal Church (South) 
onference, and Rev. Samuel Bryson was appointed 
Under his ministry the work expanded, and 
station has ever since been self-sustaining. At 
the Methodist Episcopal Church (South) oceu- 
the small brick church on West Church Street, 
now held by the Methodist Protestant congregation. 
The Trinity congregation now have a finer and more 
-commodious building on East Church Street, built in 
1865, under the pastorate of Rev. W. W. Hicks. 
In 1860 the General Methodist Conference, at 
i Buffalo, introduced into the discipline the new chap- 
ter on slavery. Its action was offensive to many 
members, who regarded it as an innovation upon 
“Methodist usages. Some of these withdrew and 
ted with other churches. The Baltimore Confer- 
é, Which met in Staunton in 1861, by resolutions 
protested against the action of the General Confer- 
Ee ce, withdrew therefrom, and remained independent 
1866, when it formally united with the Meth- 
; Episcopal Church, South, at Alexandria, Va. 
Those who withdrew from the Methodist Episcopal 
Obureh i in Frederick City determined in 1865 (soon 
after the war) to form a society and join the Meth- 


ing on Hast Church Street, formerly the property of | 


March following. 


odist Episcopal Church, South. The first services 
were held in the beginning by Rev. John Hall, of 
Baltimore Conference, in private houses, and after- 
wards in the large three-story house occupied by 
Messrs. Shilling & Young as a bakery, situated on 
Kast Patrick Strect, near the corner of Carroll. Jun- 
ior Hall was temporarily secured as a place of wor- 
ship, and services were held whenever ministerial 
help could be obtained. Rev. George G. Smith, of 
Georgia, and Rev. John Poisal, of Baltimore Con- 
ference, and others aided in this way till Dee. 16, 
1866, when a society was regularly organized by Rev. 
Samuel Register, D.D., presiding elder of Baltimore 
Conference, Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 
The following were the first fourteen and original 
members: William B. Shilling, Mary Shilling, Joseph 
Shawen, John R. Torreyson, James W. Pearre, 8 
Marion Pearre, John T. Sinn, Catharine ©. Sinn, 
Robert H. Burton, Ann Burton, Jane Holland, Wil- 
liam Eberts, Godfrey Koontz, and W. Nash Young. 
In order to have a permanent place of worship the 


| hall belonging to and over the store of R. H. Macgill, 


corner of East Patrick and Market Streets, was 
leased, This place having been fitted up, was for- 
mally dedicated by Rev, 8. 8. Rozell, D.D., in Jan- 
uary, 1867. The full cost of fitting up the ball was 
paid that day. Among the outside friends who helped 
in the work William Tregoe is mentioned as having 
painted the hall free, also R. Brown Henderson as 
having been active in securing a place of worship on 
former occasions. The first Quarterly Conference 
was held February 21, 1867, presided over by Rev. 
Eugene R. Smith, from ‘Texas Conference, who had 
been appointed pastor of the work January 6th, and 
who was reappointed at the Annual Conference in 
This year the congregation pros- 
pered greatly, and in March, 1868, sixty-six members 
were reported, ‘I'he pastor for 1868 was Rev. Samuel 
Kepler. On Dec. 7, 1868, J. W. Pearre, Charles 
Howard, and Lloyd T. Maegill were chosen to select a 
site whereon to build a church. On Jan. 5, 1869, 
under an act of incorporation, Edward Howard, Ed- 
ward Sinn, Godfrey Koontz, J. W. Pearre, D. G. 
Crise, Alexander A. D. Warfield, Thomas H, O'Neal, 
J. R. Torreyson, and W. B. Shilling were elected trus- 
tees. In 1869 the church had eighty members, and 
Rey. Samuel Kepler continued pastor. In 1870, 
Rey. Maybury G. Balthis was appointed pastor, but 
owing to ill health resigned, and was succeeded by 
Rey. J. C. Hummer, who supplied the charge until 
the Conference met. On Dee. 15, 1870, the trustees 
purchased of W. L. Duvall and wife a house and lot 
for eight hundred and thirty-seven dollars, and one 
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adjoining from John A. Simmons for two thousand 
four hundred and thirty-seven dollars, situated on 
Fast Second Street, where the church now stands. 
Frederick Zumstein contracted to build the new 
church for eight thousand eight hundred and forty-five 
dollars aceording to the plans furnished free by John 
(. Harkness, an architect of Washington, D.C. The 
eorner-stone was laid with Masonic ceremonies by 
Columbia Lodge, No. 58, A. F. and A. M., June 6, 
1871, on which occasion Rey. William E. Munsey, 
D.D., of Baltimore, delivered the address in the Ger- 
man Reformed church, which had been tendered for 
the day. The new church was dedicated Sunday, 
Jan, 21, 1872. Rev. James A. Duncan, D.D., pres- 
ident of Randolph-Macon College, preached in the 
morning, and Rey. S. 8. Rozell, D.D., of Washington 
City, in the afternoon, and Rey, Dr, Duncan again at 
night. In 1871 and 1872, Rev. J. C. Hummer was 
pastor, and in 1873, Rev. George T. Tyler, under 


| 
| 


whose ministrations thirty persons professed religion | 


and thirty-five accessions to the church were made. 
Rev. George T. Tyler continued pastor in 1874, 1875, 
and in 1876. In 1877 the pastor was Rev. 8. 8. 
Rozell; 1878, J. Asbury Regester ; 1879 and 1880, 
Rev. A. Ezra Brandenbaugh, and in 1881, Rev. H. 
P. Hamill. 

Quin’s African Methodist Episcopal Church, 
—This church was rebuilt in 1876, and is now a 
tasteful and commodious edifice. 

Asbury Methodist Episcopal Church.—This 
chureh is on All Saints’ Street. It was erected in 
1818. An addition was made to it in 1850, and it 
was renovated in 1870. It stands well back in a large 
yard, part of which is used asa cemetery. Among 
the persons buried here we find Elizabeth, wife of 
Jonathan Murdock, born Aug. 1, 1796, died Aug. 3, 
1878. Rev. Nicholas Smith, died Dee. 9, 1827, aged 
sixty-five years. Rev. Henry Cole, died Sept. 10, 
1850, aged fifty-five, and Hannah, his wife, eb. 23, 
1871, aged seventy-eight. William Brown, born 
Sept. 29, 1800, died April 2, 1877. Rev. Solomon 
Snodden, born March 6, 1810, died February, 1852. 

Cemeteries.—The cemeteries in and near Fred- 
erick City are those of the Lutheran Church, Mount 
Olivet, All Saints’, the German Reformed Church, 
the Shriver Family Burying-Ground, and the Presby- 
terian and Catholic Cemeteries. Of these the princi- 
pal one is Mount Olivet, and the oldest that of the 
Lutheran Church. 


Lutheran Cemetery.—This cemetery lies in the | 


rear of the Lutheran church, on Church Street, and 
is the oldest cemetery in Frederick. From its tomb- 
stones we gather the following: 


Michael Reamer, born in 1715, died Nov, 25, 1800, 

Christina Buckey, wife of Matthias Buckey, born July 18, 
1752, died Nov. 10, 1808. 

Jobu Ebbert, born July 24, 1772, died April 1, 1851, and 
Rebecca, his wife, born July 21, 1776, died Oct, 30, 1822. 

Jacob Fout, born Sept. %, 1765, died March 21, 1807, 

Baltzer Fout, born April 28, 1779, died March 24, 1830, and 
his wife Mary, born Sept. 24, 1787, died Nov. 23, 1821, 

Adam Link, born 1721, died April 24, 1805. 

Benj. Winter, Sr., born Dee. 10, 1761, died June 27, 1817. 

‘Prederick Birely, died 1806, aged 57 years. 


“«* Verses on tombstones are but idly spent, 
The living character’s the monument.’’’ 


Hannah Zeiler, born April 3, 1779, died Aug, 27, 1797, 

Anna Maria Zeiler, born March 13, 1745, died March 28, 
1814, 

Henry Zeiler, born Oct. 25, 1743, died Oct, 28, 1823. 

Daniel Miller, son of John aud Magdalen Miller, born Sept, 
5, 1796, died April, 1803. 

Sophia Kolb, wife of M. Kolb, born Sept. 15, 1772, died May 
12, 1819. 

Catharine, wife of John Kolb, died July 19, 1829, aged 65 
years, 

Catharine M, Kimball, born in Mayence, Germany, Sept. 10, — 
1745, died May 18, 1831. 

Her danghter, Mrs, Anna Marie B. Morris, of Baltimore, 
died Dec. 2, 1834, aged 71. 

Mary, wife of Francis Mantz, born June 3, 1754, died May 
12, 1818. 
Peter Myerhetfer, born Jan. 12, 1758, died April 28, 1831, 
John Adam Rees, born October, 1757, died Feb. 27, 1819. 

John Lambert, born Noy. 28, 1764, died Oet, 10, 1810, 2 

Anna Margaretha, wife of John L, Hoff, born June 18, 1726, 
died Oct. 6, 1811, 

Mary M., wife of Conrad Doyle, died April 5, 1829, aged 75, 

Conrad Englebreebt, died Feb. 2, 1819, aged 61. 

Margaret Englebrecht, died Sept. 8, 1836, aged 76. 

Samuel Miller, born March 26, 1726, died April 18, 1808, 

Christiana Lowe, born Feb. 14, 1772, died April 8, 1829. 

Adam Hart, born Dec, 12, 1767, died Jan. 24, 1804, and his 
wife Elizabeth, barn Nov, LY, 1770, died May 24, 1835. 

“Tn sure and certain hope of the resurrection of eternal life, 
sleepeth here William House, a native of Elsass (Alsace), in 
Germany. He emigrated to this town Anno Domini 1750. He 
departed this life on the Ist of March, a.p, 1822, aged 89 years 
3 months and 3 days,” 

Sophia Dorothea Brimm, born Feb. 16, 1758, died Feb, 22, 
1826, . 

William Markell, born Feb. 26, 1760, died May 4, 1816, and 
Mary, his wife, born May 8, 1760, died Sept. 23, 1832. 

Conrad Markell, born 1721, died Sept. 3, 1782. 

Sasan Emmitt, born Nov. 19, 1764, died Nov. 15, 1787. 

Jacob Shellman, born Feb. 6, 1757, died Nov. 29, 1840. 

Henry Kehler, Sr., died July 14, 1851, aged 81, and his wife 
Mary M., died Nov. 2, 1841, aged 62. 

Dorothea Koontz, horn 1734, died March 4, 1798. 

George Peltz, born Nov. 12, 1786, died Aug. 12, 1802. 

Jacob Datiesman, born Deg, 17, 1781, died July 23, 1802. 

Jacob Lowe, Sr., born Sept. 30, 1748, died Sept. 25, 1796, 

Jacob Medtart, born May Lt, 1752, died April 19, 1821, and 
his wife Mary Magdalena, died in 1802, aged 44. 

Samuel Nixdorf, born in Bethlehem, Pa,, April 18, 1745, died 
March I, 1824, 

David Preiseh, born Oct. 9, 1764, died (not legible). 

“In memory of John Adam Krug, born Mareh 19, 1732, died 
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March 30, 1796, aged 64 years and 11 days. Pastor here for 
25 years.” 

His wife, Henrietta Krug, born June 26, 1751, died March 
26, 1822, and his son, Daniel Krug, born June 5, 1793, died 
July 2, 1859. 

Susanna Barbara Huntscham, born April 6, 1728, died Jan. 
8, 1774. 

Susanna, wife of Michael Hauser, died April 18, 1826, 
aged 69. 

Maria Barbara Derr, daughter of F. Rieh!, born Nov. 3, 
1772, died June 7, 1826. 


All Saints’ Cemetery,—Most of the bodies buried 
here have been removed to Mount Olivet Cemetery, 
We give nearly all yet remaining in this old grave- 
- Sarah Maulsby, wife of Dr. David I. Maulsby, born Feb. 24, 


1807, died Jan. 2, 1880. 
Alexander Truscott, died April 10, 1840, aged 53 years, and 


Kate, his wife, April 16, 1840, aged 55, both natives of Eng- 


land. 
Elias Boteler, born Sept. 15, 1767, died Oct. 14, 1807, and 
Anna Maria Boteler, boru July 5, 1806, died Oct. 15, 1807. 
George Alcock, a native of Nottingham, England, died Dec, 
15, 1852, aged 76 years, 
Sarah McPike, died Jan, 28, 1784. 
— One stone headed by a Masonic badge has this inscription: 
“William Sanders, died October 18, 1527, aged 41 years,” 


Arm Sherwood, died April 5, 1829, aged 42 years, natives of | 


‘England. 

Mark Bishop, born Sept. 80, 1786, died Oct, 16, 1536. 

James Brice, died Aug, 14, 1834, aged 27. 

Margaret Howard, died March 7, 1844, aged 65. 

Margaret, wife of Col. James Johnson, died Sept. 5, 1813, 
aged 64 years. 

The tombstone of Gen. Roger Nelson, who died June 6, 1815, 
aged 56 years, is nearly illegible, and covered partially by 
bushes and briers. It records his services in the Revolution, 
his participation in the battles in the Carolinas, and his pres- 
ence at the surrender of Yorktown, and notes bis services in 
Congress and on the bench, but its words are not clearly legible. 
Beside him lies the youngest son of Roger and Eliza Nelson, 
who died Jan. 27, 1825, aged 19 years. 

Mount Olivet Cemetery.—This beautiful cemetery, lying 
just south of the city and abutting on Market Street, has an 
attractive situation, and is kept in excellent order, It was in- 
corporated Oct. 4, 1852, with the following incorporators: Rich- 
ard H. Marshall, Richard Potts, William J. Ross, W. B, Tyler, 
James Whitehill, Charles EB. Trail, Andrew Boyd, John Sifford, 
John J. Boyd, John A, Steiner, George J. Fisher, Alfred J. 
Brengle, Grason Bichelberger, John Loats, Henry Lorentz, 
ade C. Coppersmith. Its first officers were William J. Ross, 
président, who continued as such up to May 2, 1876, when on 
account of impaired health he resigned. His successor was 


Valentine S. Bruner, who still holds that position, The see- | 


retary and treasurer, elected Dec. 2, 1852, was Lawrence 
J. Brengle, who held those offices until his death in 1974, 
when he was succeeded by the present incumbent, Thomas 
‘M. Markell. William 3. Duvall has been its superintendent 
from its organization, und resides in the keeper’s dwelling, 
at the main entrance to the cemetery: ‘The directors for 
1881 are VY, S. Bruner, William J. Ross, Francis Markell, 
L, E. Hedges, Lewis M. Nixdorff, L. V. Scholl, Thomas 
BE. Pope, A. H. Hunt, Jacob D. Haw. The interments up 
to May 7, 1881, were three thousand six hundred and eighty- 
seven, besides nearly four hundred soldiers of the opposing 
34 


armies of the civil war of 1861-65. The Confederate dead are 
buried in the western portion of the grounds in a row, with 


| neat tombstones, and number about three hundred and nine, 


The Federal dead ore interred in the eastern part, and are of a 
smaller number, many having been removed by the general 
government to “Antietam Cemetery,” Mount Olivet Cemetery 
was organized upon ten thousand dollars capital by a joint- 
stock company, but the capital was subsequently returned to 
the stockholders, and it is now operated and controlled by the 
lot-owners, each of whom has a yoteand a yoice in its manage- 
ment und in the election of officers. It was laid out by the 
well-known Baltimore surveyor, James Belden. Tt is subdi- 
vided into eighteen sections, marked on its plates by the letters 
of the alphabet, from A to R inclusive, and each of these sec- 
tions is divided into lots, numbered consecutively from one up 
to five’ hundred or more, as the size of the division may war- 
rant, Two graves are conspicuons in the cemetery, viz. : those 
of Francis Scott Key, author of the “ Star Spangled Banner,” 
and his wife. On Mr. Key's slab is the inscription — 

“Francis Scott Key, 

Born Aug. 9th, 1780. 

Died January 11th, 1843.” 


| And on that of his wife, 


“ Mary Tayloe Key, 
Born May 26, 1784. Died May 18, 1859.” 

In the rear are the graves of Francis Scott Key, Jr., who died 
April 4, 1866, and Simon Frazier Blunt, a son-in-law, deceased 
in 1854. Key’s remains, with those of his wife, were removed 
from Greenmount Cemetery, Baltimore, after the war, Itisa 
matter of some surprise that no monument bas ever been erected 
over his remains, 


German Reformed Church Cemeteries.—The 


site for this graveyard and the church was the gift of 


Daniel Dulany, On May 11, 1881, the day the ex- 
cavations of this graveyard were begun for removing 
all the remaining tombstones in it, preparatory to the 
erection of a chapel, the inscriptions of the following 
stones were obtained : 


“Magdalina Schmidt, born 1707. Departed 1754, Blessed 
are the dead who die in the Lord from henceforth, yea, saith 
the Spirit, that they may rest from their labors, and their works 
do follow them.” The slab of Abraham Miller, with an angel 
and hour-glass beautifully carved at its head, says he was born 
Aug. 24, 1707, and departed Sept. 20, 1754, aged 47 years and 
27 days. A well-preserved stone, with figures of two angels 
hovering over the tomb, with aseroll, shows that Jacob Steiner, 
born 1713, departed this life in 1748, Then follows the verse, 
“Blessed are the dead who die,” etc., and at the bottom the 
words “memento mori.’ Another tells that Valentine Schwartz, 
Jr., born 25 May, 1772, died 12 February, 1806; and another 
that Susannah Schwartz, consort of Valeotine Schwartz, died 
March 19, 1827, aged 89 yearsand 10 months. This is thought 
to have been one of the last stones put ap in this burying- 
ground. One of the old black-slate stones, remarkably well 
preserved, has the following: “In memory of Mary Baer, 
daughter of John Kimball, Departed this life March, 1768, 
aged 32.” One “to the memory of George Baer, Senior, a na- 
tive of Germany,” was illegible as to farther words, One to 
the memory of Jacob, son of Jacob Mather and his wife Rachel, 
shows that he was born Nov. 19, 1776, and died March 21, 1778. 
Another, to Margaretha Scbley, tells that she was born Nov. 9, 
1779, died Aug. 10, 1780, daughter of John Jacob Schley and 
Anna Maria, his wife. This was made of sandstone, and had 
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wreaths of flowers at its head. Another marks the grave of 
Anna Maria Biarin, born Aug. 25, 1750, died Aug. 18, 1781, 
daughter of Henry and Elizabeth Birin. A little double stone 
records that Peter Dofler, born Oct. 15, L771, died Oct. 14, 
1772; aud Anna Maria Dofler, born Oct. 22, 1769, died Oct. 12, 
1772. One tells of Margaret Gibbs, wife of Jacob Faubel, who 
died Feb. 22, 1795, aged 29 years, 7 months, and 9 days. The 
following two are only partially legible, yiz.; John Schwartz, 
son of Valentine Schwartz, born Noy. 26, 1760, and Johan Val- 
entine Schwartz, born in Martzheim, Jan. 5, 1725. 


There were other stones, whose inscriptions were so 
faded and worn out as to be utterly illegible. The 
above are all that could be obtained, and most of these 
were in the German language. A great many were 
sunk deep into the earth, and their inscriptions were 
defaced beyond recognition. 

On the western side of the city, and not exceeding 
a quarter of a mile from its centre, is another grave- 


yard of the German Reformed Church, in which the | 


members of that denomination have been buried for 
a great many years. It is surrounded by a stone wall 
about six feet high, which incloses a little more than 
two acres, very nearly square, having a frontage of 
about three hundred feet on Bentz Street, and sloping 
westward to the depression through which runs Car- 
roll Creek. It is in full view of the Catoctin Moun- 
tains. In the northeast corner there are two walled 
inclosures studded with evergreen trees of consider- 
able size. There are two entrances, the northern and 
principal one being near West Third Street. Irom 
this a straight roadway runs to the western border of 
the grounds. Proceeding along this roadway to a 
point about half-way to the end of the road, and turn- 
ing to the south, an inclosure is reached surrounded 
by an open-worked iron fence. Inside there are six 
mounds. The most prominent of the tombstones 
marks the resting-place of Harriet Youer, who died 
in 1874, aged 77 years. Next to this, on the south, 
is a low gray stone, on which is the insciption : 

“Barbara Fritchie, died Decr. 18, 1862, aged 96 years,” 
Another gray stone shows that John C, Fritehie, the husband 
of Barbara, died Nov. 10, 1849, aged 69 years, The other three 
occupants of the lot are Samuel Youer, born Dec, 3, 1776, and 
died July 31, 1819; Ann Maria, wife of Samuel Youer, born 
March 28, 1775 (date of death sunk below the surface of the 
earth) ; and Margaret Stover, died Nov. 23, 1857, aged 86 years, 

Among others buried in this cemetery are the fol- 
lowing: 

Christiana Metzger, born in Lancaster County, Pa., July 14, 
1766, and died Sept. 20, 1847, and her con, Jacoh Metzger, born 
Jan. 1, 1789, who dicd Oct. 5, 1853. 

Peter Bofler, born Aug. 15, 173], died Oct. 31, 1803, 

Henry Steiner, register of wills, died May 18, 1825, aged 
49 years, 10 months, 25 days, 

Richard Mills, born Aug. 4, 1760, died March 27, 1823. 

Jacob Folger, born Oct. 17, 1786, died Noy. 30, 1818, 

Henry Weinmiller, born Nov. 25, 1746, died Dec. 26, 1808, 
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Woodward Evitt, died Sept. 29, 1830, aged 71. 

David Levy, died Deo. 16, 1806, aged 39. 

Andrew Shriver, born Aug. 30, 1778, died Jan. 16, 1805, 

Jacob Steiner, died Sept. 11, 1832, aged 70, and his wife, 
Margaret, died Dee. 8, 1834, aged 70. 

Henry Koontz, died Nov. 29, 1831, aged 67, and his wife, 
Margaret, April 10, 1815, aged 50. 

Joba Gepbart, died Oct. 27, 1842, aged 82, and his wife, Eliza- 
beth, April 3, 1818, aged 63. 

Edward Salmon, born Aug. 19, 1747, died June 29, 1809. 

Maria Phebe Sinn, died Noy, 18, 1811, aged 70. 

Peter Hardt, died Jan. 6, 1821, aged 63. 

Christian Steiner, born Jan. 14, 1797, died Feb, 25, 1862, and 


| bis wife, Rebecca, born April 20, 1802, died April 21, 1862, 


Jobu Bruner, born Jan, 14, 1745, died Feb, 25,1819. Eliz. 
abeth, his daughter, and wife of Christian Scholl, born June 
13, 1775, died March 20,1821, Ann Mary, his daughter, and 
wife of Abraham Kemp, born Jan, 2, 1779, died July 21, 1855. 
Abraham Kemp, born Oct. 16, 1786, died May 26, 1868. 

John Bruner, died Dec. 4, 1821, aged 47, and Catharine, his 
wife, April 17, 1863, aged 80. 

Henry Thomas, born 1790, died Nov. 2, 1859. 

David Schley, third son of John Sehley, died Oct. 15, 1852, 
aged 55, and Anna Mary, his wife, Oct. 29, 1828, aged 24. 

George Houck, died Oct. 22, 1867, aged 92, and his wife, 
Catharine, died July 4, 1838, aged 56. 

Barbora Braner, died Feb. 1, 1836, aged $4. y 

Nicholas Holtz, born June 10, 1762, died Aug. 3, 1849, and 
his wife, Susanna, May 22, 1840, aged 74. 

Caspar Mantz, horn April 8, 1718, died Feb, 28, 1791. 

Francis Mantz, born Jan, 26, 1749, died May 22, 1823. 

Caspar Mantz, born June 23, 1776, died Oct. 31, 1839, 

George Baer, died April 3, 1834, aged 70, and his wife, Cath- 
erinc, March 15, 1853, aged 55. 

Daniel Hauser, died Aug. 18, 1832, aged 84, 


At the head of a neat tablet is the figure of a man 
writing at his desk in his study, and below is this 
inscription : 

“ Erected by the members of the German Reformed Church of 
Frederick and vicinity in memory of the late Jonathan Helfen- 
tein, for 17 years their esteemed pastor, He departed this life 
September 23, 1829, aged 45 years.” 

Jacob Weist, Sr., born July 17, 1788, died July 5, 1847. 

Mary Levy, wife of Jacob Levy, born Jan. 8, 1769, died 
April 7, 1798. 

Jacob Bentz, born 1749, died Deo, 24, 1783, and his wife, 
Margaret, January, 1806. 

George Trisler, died Sept. 9, 1845, aged 77. 

Mary, wife of Michael Trisler, died April 5, 1828, aged 87. 

Rosanna, wife of George Trisler, born Nov, 19, 1799, died 
Oct. 12, 1826. 

Stephen Ramsburg, born Feb. 24, 1781, died Nov. 8, 1857. 

John Ramsburg, died Jan, 29, 1807, aged 66, and his wife, 
Ann Mary, Jan. 14, 1825, aged 84, 

Conrad Reitmyer, born in Reading, Berks Co., Pa, March 
14, 1762, died July 22, 1842, and his wife, Susanna, born Dee. 
18, 1758, died Nov. 8, 1830, 

Jacob Hiteshew, born Feb. 14, 1760, died May 11, 1835, 

Catherine, wife of Gideon Young, born July 19, 1780, died 
Sept. 8, 1863, 

John Baer, of Henry, born Sept. 12, 1785, died Aug. 14, 1828, 

Frederick Getz, born in Lancaster, Pa., March 13, 1781, died 
Sept. 13, 1824. 

Elias Brunner, born Oot. 14, 1756, died June 28, 1826, 

Andrew Zimmerman, born Sept. 24, 1754, died July 19, 1826. 
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The Shriver Family Burying-Ground—David 
Shriver married Rebecca Ferree, daughter of Abra- 
ham Ferree, who in 1736 married a Miss Eltinge, 
from Esopus, N. Y., her parents being Low Dutch. 
This Abraham Ferree (or Ferrie) was the son of 
Philip Ferree, and grandson of Mary Ferree, whose 
maiden name was Mary Warrinbuer. 
died in Conestoga township, Laneaster Co., Pa., in 
1716. She had resided in Lindon, near the river 
Rhine, in France, but after her husband’s death went 
to London with her children, and thence to America. 
The tombs in this graveyard are as follows: 


Abraham Shriver, born in 1771, and died July 29, 1848, His 
wife, Ann Margaret, who died Dee. 26,1840, aged 63, Dr. Wil- 
liam Eltinge Shriver, theirson, who died April 24,1859, aged 40, 
Charles, their son, who died Feb. 17, 1849, aged 31. Abraham, 
infant son of above Charlea and Ann Eliza Shriver, who died 
Jan, 24,1839 ; Samuel S., another infant son, who died Aug, 11, 
1841; Abraham, their third and infant son, who died Jan. 6, 
1844; and Charles E., their last son, who fell in battle in the 
Confederate army, Aug. 23, 1863, in his 18th year. Blizabeth 
Lydia, wife of Edward Shriver, died Dec. 2, 1860, aged 52 years. 
Frederick Stoever and Philip Abraham, sons of Edward and 
Elizabeth Lydia Shriver, the former dying Oct, 19, 1845, aged 
11 months, and the latter Dee. 7, 1838, aged 4 months, Mary, 
wife of Charles Wilson, and daughter of Abrabam and Marga- 
ret Shriver, died Nov, 5, 1853, aged 43. Aun Margaret Camp- 
bell and her infant daughter, Maria, wife and daughter of 
Charles A. Campbell, and daughter and granddaughter of 
Abraham and Margaret Shriver. The mother died April 29, 
1832, and the daughter 23d July following. 

Martha Snowden, the faithful colored nurse of Edward and 
Elizabeth Shriver, died Noy, 25, 1855, aged 28. 


The following also appears : 


“Here lies interred the body of Abe Brighton, who died Jan- | 


uary 30, 1847, aged about 60 years, the early, continued, and 
mach attached servant of the Shriver family.” 


Presbyterian Cemetery.— This old burying- 
ground, on West Fourth Street, was laid out nearly a 
century ago, but interments are rarely made in it now. 
Among those buried there are the following: 


Rev. Patrick Davidson, born Oct. 9, 1775, died Oct. 9, 1824; 
Mary, his wife, who died Oct. 13, 1850, and Charlotte, his 
eldest daughter, who died Aug. 22, 1846, aged 46 years. 

Catharine Boston, a native of Havant, Hampshire, England, 
died Aug. 15, 1833, aged 39. 

Jonathan Webster Dusten, a native of New Hampshire, died 
April 15, 1820, aged 28, 

Surah Norton, born at Farmington, Conn., May 21, 1794, 
died Jan, 16, 1815. 

Elizabeth, wife of Robert Hiliott, LL.D, and A,M., principal 
of Frederick Academy, died May 15, 1821, aged 46. 

Hugh Reynolds, died July 23, 1804, aged 52, 

Col. John Ritchie, died Noy. 15, 1826, aged 69, and his wife, 
Ann, died Dec. 15, 1826, aged 57. 

Henry McCleery, died Noy. 25, 1819, aged 70, and his wife, 
Martha, Dec. 12, 1813, aged 59. 
Andrew McCleery, born Noy. 21, 1777, died July 9, 1853. 


The latter | 


Thomas H. Howard, born Feb. 28, 1789, died Sept, 26, 1852. 


Rey, Samuel Knox, died Aug. 31, 1832, aged 76, and his wife, 
Zeraiah, July 26, 1839, aged 56. 

John Bayly, born Ang. 16,1775, died April 14, 1844, and bis 
wife, Elizabeth, born Noy. 8, 1781, died Dee, 31, 1845. 

James Robertson, a native of Scotland, died April 23, 1823, 
aged 54, 


Catholic Cemetery.—This burial-ground lies on 
Kast Fourth Street, and is beautifully situated. 
Among those buried there are 


Col, James McSherry, author of the ‘ History of Maryland,” 
who was born July 29, 1819, and died July 13, 1869. 

Outerbridge Horsey, who died June 7, 1842, aged 66 years, 
and his wife, Bliza D. Lee Horsey, who died July 5, 1862, aged 
80. 

Judge Madison Nelson, who died Jan, 1, 1870, aged 67. 

Dr. Joseph A. Smith, born June 19, 1831, died Oct. 26, 1860, 

Leonard Smith, born March 29, 1794, died July 2, 1849,and 
Eliza, his wife, born Dec. 19, 1795, died Noy. 26, 1875, 

Barbara Wenz, born Aug. 5, 1809, died June 30, 1873. 

Joseph H. Deck, died Aug. 12, 1863, aged 63. 

Victoire Vicendiere, born Oot. 3, 1776, died Jan. 22, 1854. 

Adelaide V. Lowe, died March 29, 1861, aged 72. 

Michael Byrne, died March 28, 1859, aged 67, and Rebecca, 
his wife, Sept. 5, 1855, aged 56. 

Jobn Tehan, born Nov. 21, 1796, died Sept. 3, 1868. 

Peter Hagen, died Feb. 6, 1850, aged 77, a native of Carlin- 
born, County Louth, Ireland, and his wife, Anna, born March 
26, 1794, died July 5, 1847. 

William Lee, born June 23, 1775, died July 8, 1845, 


Priests and Students. j 

Father John McElroy, §.J., died Sept. 12, 1877, aged 96, 

Father Josephus Duverney, 5.J., born Dec. 30, 1806, died 
Noy. 14, 1878. 

Joannes Walsh, 8.J., died April 21, 1875, aged 22. 

Father Jacobus Pinasco, 8.J., died Oct. 22, 1873, aged 38, 

Father Michael Taffer, S.J., died Jan. 16, 1873, aged 76. 

E. Patritius Forban, $.J., born Feb, 28, 1819, died Nov. 15, 
1869, 

Georgius Howse, 5.J., died March 20, 1865, aged 39, 

Thomas H. Kane, S.J., born July 9, 1851, died Aug, 30, 1878, 

Julianus Fairfax, born Dec, 14, 1841, died Jan. 23, 1875. 


Novitiate Scholars, 


Michael 0. Walsh, §.J., died June 15, 1876, aged 20. 

James F. Hallahan, §.J., died Feb. 16, 1876, aged 22. 
Joannes Alfredus Gough, 8.J., died Feb, 3, 1876, aged 20, 
Aloysius Bennassai, S.J., born Sept. 4, 1858, died Oct. 26, 1879. 
Jacobus Bropby, S.J., died June 12, 1865, aged 21. 
Martinus J. O'Neil, 8.J., died June 21, 1876, aged 20. 


CHAPTER XXVIL 
THE PRESS OF FREDERICK. 


During the Revolution no papers were published 
in the counties outside of Baltimore and Annapolis. 
But after the Revolutionary struggle was over and 
independence was achieved the first newspaper was 


| printed in Frederick. 


The first press or printing-oflice brought to Fred- 
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erick County was introduced by Matthias Bartgis, of 
Philadelphia, and opened by him in North Market 
Street, Frederick Town, Md., in 1779. Mr. Bartgis 
served his apprenticeship to the printing business with 
Bradford, in Philadelphia, the contemporary of Dr. 
Benjamin Franklin, and removed to Frederick with 
the good wishes of Bradford and }’ranklin, as offering a 
good field for a printing-office and the establishment 
of a newspaper. 

With the approbation and encouragement of Gov- 
ernor Thomas Johnson, Governor Thomas Sim Lee, 
Gen. Roger Nelson, Abraham Faw, George Murdoch 
and others, the first newspaper ever published in 
Frederick County was by Matthias Bartgis, Jan. 4, 
1786, issued from his office in North Market Street, 
entitled the Maryland Chronicle, or Universal Adver- 
tiser. It was issued every Wednesday, at the rate of 
sixpence per copy, or eleven shillings and three pence 
perannum, It had a circulation of about one hun- 
dred and fifty copies to commence with. At that 
period there was no regularly established post-office, 
and the papers were sent to subscribers outside of 
Frederick Town, Baltimore, Hagerstown, Winchester, 
etc., by private post. 

The following is the heading, ete., of the third 
number issued : 
(Vol. I.) Tae (No. 3.) 

MARYLAND CHRONICLE, 
Orn THe 
UNIVERSAL ADVERTISER, 


Qui nova deviderat, pervolval viscera nostra: 
Sortutitosque casus. 
(Published every Wednesday.) 
Wednesday, January 18, 1786, 
Price six Pence, 

Subscriptions for this paper are taken by Mc. Benjamin Mus- 
grove, in Liberty Town; Mr. Nicholas Tachudy, in Baltimore; 
Mr. John Morris, in York Town; Mr. Wendel Keller, in Dan- 
over Town; Mr, Patrick McSherry, in Little’s Lown; Mr, Wil- 
liam Renner, in Tawney Town; Mr, Frederick Stemple, in Mid- 
dle Town; Mr. Frederick Geyger, in Funk's Town; Mr. John 
Ragen, in Hager’s Town; Mr. John Hoeflich, in New Castle; 
Mr. David Harvey, in Sharpsburg; Mr, Cornelius Wynkoop, in 
Shepherd’s Town; Mr. David Lush, in Leesburg; Mr. Alexan- 
der Rodgers, in Martiosburg; Mr. Henry Baker, in Winchester; 
Mr, Solomon Jones, iu Prince William County; Mr. Hugh Me- 
Dowell, in Staunton, Virginia; and by the editor, Matthias 
Bartgis. 

P.S.—I purpose, should sufficient encouragement offer, to es- 
tablish a Post from this place to Winchester, to carry my Eng- 
lish and German News-Papers to Funk’s Town, Hager’s Town, 
Sharpsburg, Shepherd’s Town, Martinsburg, and Winchester. 


The title of the paper was subsequently changed to 
the Maryland Gazette, or Frederick County Adver- 
tiser, in 1792. 


Affero delicics | 


The first number under this title was issued May | 
22d, and was a folded sheet the size of letter-paper. | very fond of attending bachioenes on the banks of 


Its price was seven shillings and sixpence per an- 
hum, 

In 1794 the name was changed to the Federal 
Gazette, and in 1801 to the Republican Gazette, and 
continued with this title until] 1820, when Mr. Bartgis 
sold out his interest in the paper and retired. 

Mr. Bartgis, during the time of his connection with 
a printing-office and newspaper in Frederick Town, 
published for a number of years the “Poor Robin 
Almanae,” Lutheran hymn and prayer-books, a 
“ History of the Revolution in Scriptural Style,” 
and sundry other books and pamphlets. He also 
printed and published from 1803 to 1813 a paper 
called The Hornet, in English and German, with the 
motto,— 

“To true Republicans I will sing, 
But aristocrats shall fee] my sting.” 

When he retired from business, Mr. Bartgis sold 
his interest in the paper to Robert Ritchie and John 
Macgill, by whom it was continued for several years, 
During his connection with the office, Mr. Bartgis 
had for a partner in 1811 his son, Matthias E. Bart- 
gis, and William B. Burke in 1817. 

Mr. Bartgis was not a brilliant writer, but was a 
good printer, aud was conversant with the English, 
German, French, and Latin languages. He was a 


| liberal-hearted man, and a little eccentric at times, 


He was extensively acquainted in Frederick County, 
but did not accumulate great wealth during his con- 
nection with the printing business. He died about 
the year 1825, at his residence near the old paper-mill, 
on the Tuscarora, owned by himself, and was buried 
about three miles northwest of Frederick, in the old 
Trout (now Cronise’s) burying-ground. 

Robert Ritchie and John Macgill took charge of the 
Republican Gazette after the retirement of Matthias 
Bartgis, and edited and published it for three or four 
years. In the year 1823 the firm of Ritchie & Mac- 
gill was dissolved. Robert Ritchie continued the 
Republican Gazette until his death, 

Mr. Bartyis published in his paper the Constitution 
of the United States as adopted by the National 
Convention at Philadelphia, and Washington's first 
message to Congress. He personally knew Washing- 
ton, Franklin, and Lafayette. 

Rights of Man.—John Winter, who was a practical 
printer, schoolmaster, etc., published the Rights of Man 
in Frederick Town and County from 1790 to 1802. 
He also taught school in Bentztown, near the old 
market-house. THe was a Washingtonian Federalist 
of the old school. He left Frederick Town for sev- 
eral years, but returned in August, 1806. He was 
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Monocacy and Bush Creek on the Fourth of July. 
Mr. Winter was a native of one of the lower counties 
of Maryland, and was said to be a distant relative of 
Henry Winter Davis. 

He had a son, also named John Winter, as eccentric 
as himself, who carried around the Rights of Man 
and delivered them to the subscribers of that paper. 
He generally went bareheaded and barefooted. 


The Key.—In 1798, 1799, and 1800, Dr. John 
D. Cary, of Frederick Town, published a small paper 
in book form, entitled 7he Key, in compliment to 
Gen. John Ross Key—a Key to unlock the secrets 
of men's hearts, His nephew, Hon. George Cary, 
emigrated from Frederick Town to Georgia, and was 


subsequently chosen a member of Congress from that | 


State. Its first number was issued Jan, 13, 1798, 
and was printed at the office of the Federal Gazette, 
in Market Street. 

Frederick Town Herald.—In 1802, John P._ 
Thompson, a practical printer, from Carlisle, Pa., at 
the solicitation of the late Judge Richard Potts, Col. 
William Campbell, Dr. Philip Thomas, Col. John Me- 
Pherson, George Baer, Dr. Francis Brown Sapping- 
ton, and other leading Federalists, removed to Fred- 
erick and established the Frederick Town Herald. 
Its first number was issued June 23, 1802. He pub- 
lished it for a period of about thirty years, and sold 
the office to William Ogden Niles, of Baltimore, son 
of Hezekiah Niles, of Niles’ Weelly Register. Mr. 
Niles edited and published the paper for four or five 
years, and then sold it to Ezekiel Hughes, son of 
Jeremiah Hughes, of Annapolis, Md. Mr. Niles was 
a good writer, and especially upon the subject of the 
tariff, American tonnage, navigation, and commerce 
was well posted. He left Frederick and removed to 
Washington City, when he changed his notions upon 
the subject of a tariff, became a sort of free-trader, 
and obtained a situation in the Treasury Department 
under Hon. Robert J. Walker, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury in the days of James K. Polk's administration. 
Mr. Niles, Peter G. Washington, and Robert H. Bo- | 
gardus, of New York, aided Mr. Walker very much | 


in framing the free-trade tariff of 1846, which passed 


Congress. 
ago. 
Ezekiel Hughes succeeded Mr. Niles in the publi- 
cation and editorship of the Herald. He published 
it for a number of years, and took into partnership 
with him Mr. Levely. Tt was published for eight or 
ten years by Hughes & Levely, and afterwards by 
‘Thomas Turner. From Mr. Turner it passed into 
the hands of George D. Miller, a practical printer, 


He died in Washington City some years 


a wative of Queen Anne's County, on the Eastern | 


Shore, and Col. Thomas Sappington, at one time a 
member of the House of Delegates, State senator, and 
register of wills of this county. These gentlemen 
printed and published it for several years, and then 
sold the office to Lewis F, Coppersmith, son-in-law of 
the late Isaac Baugher, and projector of the Copper- 
smith building, corner of Market and Church Streets. 
From Coppersmith it passed into the hands of George 


| W. Beckenbaugh and Charles B. Woodward, then to 


Beckenbaugh and William LL. W. Seabrook, ete., and 
afterwards into the hands of the late Capt. John W. 
Heard. But in 1860 and 1861 it advocated the se- 
cession movement, for which, in 1861, it was sup- 
pressed by a military order of the department com- 
mander, and the materials, fixtures, files, ete., sold, and 
purchased by Elihu H. Rockwell, of Frederick. 

Col. Sappington, Mr. Miller, Mr. Coppersmith, and 
Capt. John W. Heard died some years ago. Mr. 
Hughes, Mr, Seabrook, and Mr. Beckenbaugh are 
still living —Mr. Hughes, at Washington, D. C.; Mr. 
Beekenbaugh, at Fairview, Washington Co., Md.; and 
Mr. Seabrook, at Westminster, Carroll Co., Md. 

Republican Advocate.—In 1803, John B. Col- 
vin, at the request of Gen. Samuel Smith and Hon. 
William Pinkney, of Baltimore, and Thomas Haw- 
kins and Samuel Duvall, of Frederick County, com- 
menced the publication of a paper in Frederick Town 
and County called the Republican Advocate. It was 
continued until 1808-9. Mr. Colvin was a native of 
Albany, N. Y., and during the contest in 1800 be- 
tween Adams and Jefferson for President published 
the Daily Advertiser, in Baltimore, in support of Jef- 
ferson, In 1807 he left Frederick ‘Town aud removed 
to Washington City, where he established and pub- 
lished The Monitor, National Register, and other 
papers. In 1824 he edited the Washington City Ga- 
zette, in support of William H. Crawford for the Pres- 
idency. He was a brilliant and forcible writer, and 
was the author of the letters signed “ Numa,” ad- 
dressed to John Randolph of Roanoke. He com- 
piled the “ Magistrate’s Guide” for the use of justices 
of the peace in Maryland. He was a great linguist, 
and employed for a number of years in the State De- 
partment, Washington City, under Adams and Mon- 
roe. He was the confidential friend of Jefferson, 
Madison, and Monroe during their administrations. 
In the years 1804, 1805, 1806, and 1807, when he 
resided in Frederick and published the Republican 
Advocate, the Federalists made no opposition to the 
Republican ticket, but in the next year, 1808, elected 
their ticket by four hundred majority to the Legisla- 
ture. 

Silas Engles, a practical printer, succeeded Mr. Col- 
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yin in the publication of the Republican Advocate, 


In 1811 the paper ceased to exist. 

Independent American Volunteer.—In 1807 
the Independent American Volunteer made its ap- 
pearance in Frederick Town, edited and published by 
William B. Underwood. The Volunteer was con- 
tinued for a year or two, then merged into the Repub- 


lican Advocate, and in 1811 both papers were dis- | 


continued. Mr. Underwood then went from Freder- 
ick Town to Baltimore, where for a short period he 
published the Minerva, a literary and scientific paper. 
From Baltimore he went to Carlisle, Pa., where he 
commenced the publication of the American Volun- 
teer as a Democratic paper, which is still in existence. 

A German Paper.—March 14, 1810, a German 
Republican paper issued its first number, then sus- 


pended for two or three weeks to give the people time — 


to subscribe, when it was to have been issued regu- 
larly. 

The Genius of Liberty was published at Union- 
town, in Frederick County, by Charles Sower in 1812. 
It was a paper devoted to the interests of the Federal 
party. It was published until 1815, when it took 
the name of the Star of Federalism, and the office 
was removed to Frederick Town. It was published 
in that place up to the year 1821, when Charles 
Sower died. In the faction fight between the two 
wings of the old Federal party in this county,— 
“ Hansonites” and “Taneyites,”—Mr. Sower supported 
the “ Hansonite” wing. Ie was a genial, clever gen- 
tleman and # good printer, and published several 
novels. 

The Plain Dealer, by Charles ’. Melsheimer, 
was published in Frederick Town from 1812 to 1815. 
It was an aggressive Federal paper, and was vio- 
lently opposed to the war of 1812-14. The Hon. 
John Hanson Thomas and Hon. Alexander Contee 
Hanson contributed largely to its columns. The 
father of Mr. Melsheimer also published a German 
paper in Frederick Town. 

The Westminster Chronicle, by 


, was 


published for a year or two at Westminster, then in | 


Frederick County, in 1818. 
Family Gazette——In 1820 a small paper, called 
the Family Gazette, was published in Frederick by 


George Kolb and William Daugherty. It was chiefly | 


devoted to religious affairs. 

The Family Visitor, a literary paper, was pub- 
lished in Frederick Town by George F. Stayman. It 
was edited in good part by the Rey. Mr. Harkey. 

The Examiner was started in May, 1813, and 
edited and published by Samuel Barnes from his 
office in Patrick Street, under the title of the Politi 
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| cal Examiner and Public Advertiser. Mr. Barnes 


was born in Queen Anne’s County, and served his 
time in the printing business in the office of the 
Baltimore American. In 1811, in connection with 
Baptiste Irvine, he edited and published the Balti- 
more Daily Whig. At the request and instance 
of Gen. Samuel Smith and Hon. William Pinkney, 
of Baltimore, and Gen. Joseph Swearingen, Gen. 
Thomas C. Worthington, Thomas Hawkins, Dr, 
Grafton Duvall, Joshua Cockey, and other leading 
Republicans of Frederick County, he removed to 
Frederick, and commenced the publication of the 
Examiner. He was nominated a candidate on the 
Republican ticket for the House of Delegates in 
1819, but was defeated. In 1824, 1825, and 1826 
he was elected to the House of Delegates from Fred- 
erick County. He was a candidate in 1827 on the 
Adams and Clay ticket, but was defeated. Mr, Barnes 
was a warm friend and admirer of Henry Clay. After 
he sold the office in 1832 to George E. Woodbridge, 
he removed to Baltimore, where he edited the Daily 
Chronicle and Daily Clipper, papers published in 
that city. He was a member of the Masonic frater- 
nity, and one of the old defenders of Baltimore in 
1812. Mr. Barnes, David Schley, Frederick A. 
Schley, and Charles H. Kiefer, who were at one time 
connected as editors and proprietors of this paper, are 
all dead. Neilson Poe, John H. Williams, Thomas 
Haller, David M. Smith, editors and former proprie- 
tors, are still living; as also Messrs. Harry C. Keefer 
and Charles KE. Knauf, its present editors and pub- 
lishers, Lhe Examiner is a weekly paper. The 
whole number of issues up to June 15, 1881, is 
stated at 3975, which number divided by 52 would 
give 76 volumes and 23 numbers over. In the op- 
posite corner the volume is stated to be the 77th, 
No. 24. So that in that long period the paper has 
| never failed to make its weekly appearance, and it 
now presents a hale and vigorous countenance. It is 
the largest and most widely-cireulated paper in West- 
ern Maryland, and its advertising and job-printing 
were never more lucrative than now. Its editors and 
| proprietors are constantly making it more useful, 
interesting, and entertaining. In 1816 it supported 
James Monroe and Daniel D. Tompkins for President 
and Vice-President (Lawrence Brengle and John Bu- 
chanan were then elected for this district). 

In 1820 it supported the re-election of the same 
candidates; in 1824 it advocated the election of 
Henry Clay and Nathan Sandford for the two highest 
positions of the government (Dr. William Zollickofler, 
of Frederick, and William Gabby, of Washington 
' County, being the electors of those districts) ; in 
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1828 it supported John Quincy Adams and Richard 
Rush. The county that year gave Adams about four 
hundred majority over Jackson. In 1832 it advo- 
cated the election of Henry Clay and John Sargeant, 
and in 1836 that of William Henry Harrison and 
Francis Granger; in 1840, Harrison and Tyler— 
«Tippecanoe and Tyler too”—were at its mast-head ; 
in 1844, Clay and Frelinghuysen were its candidates ; 
in 1848, Gen. Taylor and Millard Fillmore; in 
1852, Gen. Scott and William A. Graham; in 
1856, Millard Fillmore and Andrew Jackson Donel- 
son; and in 1860, John Bell and Edward Everett. 
Then came the great Rebellion, in which it espoused 
the side of the Union, and rendered great services to 
the government by its manly and patriotic course. It 
supported in 1864, Abraham Lincoln and Andrew 
Johnson; in 1868, Gen. Grant and Schuyler Colfax ; 
in 1872, Gen. Grant and Henry Wilson; in 1876, 


R. B. Hayes and William A. Wheeler; and in 1880, | 


J. A. Garfield and Chester A. Arthur. 

It is searcely necessary to add that it is thoroughly 
Republican in its political tone. It has always been 
conservative but outspoken, and its honorable history 
is closely interwoven with that of the county, whose 
best interests it has so ably advocated in the three- 
quarters of a century of its existence. 

While in Frederick, in 1828, Mr. Barnes published 
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and Frederick Schley purchased his interest, and 
continued up to 1858, when Charles H. Keefer pur- 
chased an interest, and the firm of Schley, Haller & 
Co. then commenced. 

In 1863, on account of ill health, Thomas Haller 
sold his interest in Ue Haxaminer office to Charles 
E. Knauff, and the firm then was Schley, Keefer & 
Co. In 1865, Frederick Schley retired from the 
paper, and David M. Smith purchased his interest, 
and the firm then was Keefer, Smith & Co., and 
continued so until Nov. 22, 1875, when Charles H. 
Keefer and Charles E. Knauff purchased his interest, 
and he retired. Charles H. Keefer was killed by a 
railroad accident June 12, 1877, and was succeeded 
by his talented brother, Harry C. Keefer. 

During the years 1813 and 1814, in the months of 
August and September,—the war period,—the paper 
was published twice a week. 

During the editorial career of Barnes, Woodbridge, 


| Poe, Williams, David Schley, Irederick Schley, 


a campaign paper at The Mxaminer office called the | 


Anti-Jacksonian, the leading writers for which were 


Grafton Duvall. 

In 1833, Mr. Barnes sold out his office to George 
Woodbridge, of Connecticut, a gentleman who after- 
wards became a prominent preacher at Richmond, 
Va. Mr. Woodbridge edited the paper for a short 

time, and then sold out the establishment to Mr. 
Neilson Poe, now judge of the Orphans’ Court in 
Baltimore, the son of Jacob Poe, and a native of 
Frederick County. 

Tn 1838 or 1839, Mr. Poe, who studied law in the 
office of the late William Gwynn, of Baltimore, tired 
of the editorial profession, after gallantly supporting 
the Whig party and the election of William Cost 
Johnson to Congress, removed to Baltimore City and 
resumed the vocation of the law. 

John H. Williams and William W. Markell sue- 


Charles H. Keefer, and others, as the advocate of the 
old Republican, Whig, American, and modern Re- 
publican parties, The Lxaminer has maintained a 
“bold front.” It is now the oldest paper in the 
county, and has the most extensive patronage of any 
in the county. 

The Republican Citizen, —The Republican Citi- 
zen and State Advertiser was commenced at West- 


| minster in May, 1821, by George W. Sharp, who 
Dr. Henry Staley, William V. Morgan, and Dr. | 


ceeded Mr. Poe in the publication of The Mxam-_ 


tner. Mr. Markell shortly afterwards withdrew from 
the paper on account of ill health, Mr. Markell died 
soon afterwards, and Mr. Williams continued the 
paper on his own account until 1849. 

In 1849, David Schley and Thomas Haller sue- 
ceeded Mr. Williams. In 1852, David Schley died, 


removed to Westminster from Marietta, Lancaster Co., 
Pa. After publishing the paper a short time in 
Westminster, Mr. Sharp removed the office to Fred- 
erick Town, Md. The paper while published there 
first supported Wm. H. Crawford for the Presidency 
as the “regular nominee’ of the Republican party, 
but in 1828 and 1832 supported the claims of Gen. 
Andrew Jackson to the Presidency. Mr. Sharp con- 
tinued to publish the paper until 1832, when he sold 
it to Dr. Samuel H. McKeeban, of Emmittsburg. 
This gentleman died in 1833, and the paper passed 
into the hands of Peter H. Brown, son of Matthew 
Brown, of Fleecy Dale, Frederick County. When 
Mr. Brown retired from the Citizen office the paper 
became the property of Messrs. Frederick Rigney and 
Wm. M. B, MeLanahan. 

From Rigney & McLanahan, about the year 1843, 
the Citizen passed into the hands of John W, Baugh- 
man, who continued to edit and publish it to the day 
of his death. For a short period J. Lawson Norris 
was connected with Mr, Baughman as associate editor. 
Upon the death of John W. Baughman, in 1872, the 
Citizen passed into the hands of his two sons, L. Vie- 


_tor and J. Wm. Baughman, under the firm of Baugh- 
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man Brothers, by whom it is now edited and pub- 
lished. 

During the Presidential campaigns the Citizen has 
uniformly supported the nominations regularly made 
according to the usages of the Demoeratie party,— 
Crawford, Jackson, Van Buren, Polk, Cass, Pierce, 
Buchanan, Breckenridge, McClellan, Seymour, Gree- 
ley, Tilden, and Hancock. 

John W. Baughman was arrested by the Jederal 
authorities in 1862, and incarcerated at the Old Capitol 
in Washington, and released on the day of the battle of 
Bull Rua, through the intercession of his most intimate 
friends, Hon. Henry May and Robert J. Brent, of Bal- 
timore City. In 1863 the Citizen was suspended from 
the United States mails for nine months, by order of 
Postmaster-Geueral Montgomery Blair. In 1864, Mr. 
Baughman was arrested by Gen. Hunter, his paper 
suppressed, his property confiscated, and he sent be- 
youd the Federal lines. A few days after, by order 
of Maj. John I. Yellott, provost-marshal of Frederick, 
Mrs. Baughman and her children were banished from 
home, and sent beyond the Federal lines, in Clark 
County, Va. The publication of this old-established 
journal was resumed in August, 1865, by John W. 
Baughman. For sixty years this paper has been the 
acknowledged organ of the Democratic party of the 
county, and in ability and in successful business man- 
agement is not surpassed by any paper in Maryland. 
It is a four-page sheet of thirty-two columns, and 
makes a specialty of the latest and newsiest local 
events, while its reputation for well-written editorials 
gives it high rank among the journals of the State. 

John W, Baughman was a native of “ Merry- 
land Tract” in Frederick County, At thirteen years 
of age he came to Frederick City, 
highly respectable farmer, his grandfather being cap- 
tain of a yessel which bronght many of the original 
settlers of Frederick County to this country. In 
early life young Baughman was thrown upon his own 
personal resources. He entered as a clerk the store 
of Francis Leuber, a merchant in Frederick, and a 
little later spent two years at St. John's Institution 
(now college), where he received all the academic 
education he ever obtained. He then returned to his 
commercial occupation, and was engaged for several 
years in Frederick and in Baltimore City. After 
reaching manhood he formed a partnership with a 
young merchant in Baltimore in the commission 
business, and by his untiring industry and strict in- 
tegrity he succeeded in building up one of the largest 
trades in Baltimore. ‘Though he did not acquire 
wealth, he won a reputation in Baltimore for houor, 
intelligence, and genial disposition which procured 


His father was a | 


| 


him troops of friends, who loved and honored him to 
the hour of his death, and who will long cherish his 
memory. 

About 1841-42 he commenced (at the suggestion 


JOHN W. BAUGHMAN, 


of the friend of his boyhood, ex-Goveruor Lowe) the 
study of the law under Gen. James M. Coale. Two 
years later he was admitted to the bar, and formed a 
law partnership with Governor Lowe, which continued 
until he assumed the editorial duties of the /epub- 
lican Citizen in 1845, Having married most happily 
in 1844 (Mary Jane, daughter of Baker Jamison, 
one of the most prominent and well-known citizens of 
the county, who was connected with oldest Catholic 
families of Maryland, and whose daughter was regarded 
as one of the most attractive women in this section of 
the State), and finding the practice of the legal pro- 
fession by two young beginners hardly adequate to the 
support of a family, he was persuaded by his friends to 
purchase the Citizen. His public life as a journalist 
for twenty-five years is too well known to the people 
of Frederick, of the county, and of the State, to need 
farther comment than that he was at all times “a 
fearless champion of popular rights, the brave de- 
fender of civil and religious liberty.” 

During the administration of Mr. Lowe as Gov- 
ernor of Maryland, John W. Baughman filled the 
office of inspector-general of flour at Baltimore, then 
the principle flour mart of the Union. 

Under the administration of President Buchanan, 
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without solicitation, he was appointed appraiser-gen- 
eral of the port of Baltimore. He was averse to 
office-seeking and eyen to office-holding; in the two 
instances above mentioned his friends, knowing well 
his fitness and merits, fairly foreed him to accept the 
places put at his disposal. 

Mr. Baughman had always been a pronounced 


Democrat, and through his journal taken a leading | 


part in the politics of the State. 

Daring the civil war he passed through a stormy 
existence. After imprisonment in the Old Capitol, 
suppression of his paper from the mails, mobs at his 
office, insults to his wife and family, he was finally 
arrested, his property confiscated, and he banished be- 
yond the Federal lines, his wife and four children 
(the eldest, Victor, being in the Southern army) sent 
to follow him a few days after. He was one of the 
boldest and most fearless writers in the State, and a 
true and ardent friend of the South, During his 
banishment he was placed in the Third Auditor's 


office in Richmond by his warm friend Gen. Breck- | 


enridge, then Seeretary of War; his son William was 
with him, he being a member of the Richmond de- 
fenders. Mrs. Baughman, with her daughters, Mary 
Louisa, and Corinne, and her youngest son Charles H. 
§., spent their banishment with Col. Dearmont, a kind 
and well-known citizen of Clark County, Va. L. Vie- 
tor, the eldest son, was a member of Capt. McAleer's 
company of the Maryland line, and remained with the 
infantry until the army crossed to the south bank of 
the James River. He participated in the battles of 
Malyern Hill and Gaines' Farm. Heafterwards joined 
Company D, First Maryland Cavalry, under Capt. 
Welsh, and was with Early and Breckenridge in their 
raid through Maryland in 1864, as also the famous 
Chambersburg raid, and was captured at Moorfield, 
Va., and imprisoned in Camp Chase, Ohio, for nine 
months, being exchanged in March, 1865, just prior 
to the fall of Richmond. After the war Mr. J. W. 
Baughman and family returned to their home and 
friends, and he to his editorial duties. He was wel- 
comed with open arms and glad hearts by the Democ- 
racy of Frederick County, who ever delighted to honor 
him. Only a few weeks before his death the party 
elected him as a delegate from his Congressional dis- 
trict to the National Democratic Convention in Balti- 
more (which convention nominated Greeley for the 
Presidency), but he was unable to attend, on account 
of an illness contracted in the South, from which he 
hever recovered. He died July 31,1872. His wife 
is still living in Frederick. 


L. Victor Baughman, the eldest child, was colonel | 


on the staff of Governors James Black Groome and 
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| 
| John Lee Carroll, prominent in the polities of the 
| State, and a delegate to the Cincinnati Convention 
which nominated Hancock in 1880. He was mar- 
ried on the 27th of September, 1881, to Helen M. 
Abell, fourth daughter of Hon. A. 8. Abell, the vet- 
eran publisher and proprietor of the Baltimore Sun. 
J. William Baughman is also well known in his 
county and State, is still single, and was unanimously 
| eleeted reading clerk of the House of Delegates of the 
State in 1882. 

Charles H. Stonestreet Baughman married in 1872 
the eldest daughter of Capt. J. W. Heard, and is asso- 
ciated with his brothers. The two daughters are sin- 
gle, and live with their mother, 

Lutheran Evangelical Intelligencer—In 1824, 
*25, and '26, George W. Sharp printed the Lutheran 
Evangelical Intelligencer at the Citizen office, a paper 
edited by Rev. David PF. Schaeffer, LL.D., of Fred- 
erick. 

The Reservoir and Public Reflector.—In 1824, 
John Magill commenced a paper called The Res- 
ervorr and Public Reflector, and advocated the intro- 
duction of a supply of fresh mountain water into 
Frederick Town. 
was a literary paper, but did not touch upon political 
matters. 

Intellectual Regale and Evening Companion. 
—In 1824, '25, and 26 there was a small paper 
published in Frederick by the printer apprentices, 
called the Jntellectual Regale and Evening Com- 
panion. It was devoted to fun and amusement. 
The publishers of the paper were George, Richard, 
Wm. Weber, Wm. Janvier, Samuel Davidson, B. 8. 
Bulfinch, Thompson Bennett, and others. 

Political Intelligencer and Public Adver- 
tiser—In 1825, Charles Nagle commenced the 
publication of a paper called the Political Intelli- 
gencer and Public Advertiser, It had a brief exist- 
ence, Henry Bickley, then a schoolmaster of Fred- 
erick, chiefly contributed to its columns. 

The People, a Jacksonian campaign paper, was 
published in Frederick in 1828, the chief contributors 
to which were Hon. Francis Thomas, Hon. Madison 
Nelson, David Schley, and others, 

The Regulator.—In 1831, Samuel Davidson, a 
practical printer, son of the Rev. Patrick Davidson, 
of Frederick, commenced the publication of a paper 
at Taneytown, in Frederick County, called The Regu- 
lator. He published the paper for several years and 
then sold the office to Col. John K. Longwell, who 
published it a short time and then changed the name 
to the Carrolitonian, and removed it to Westminster 
| to advocate the division of 'rederick County and for- 


In other respects the Reservoir 
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mation of Carroll County. The paper is now called 
the American Sentinel, a Republican paper printed at 
Westminster. Mr. Davidson removed to the State of 
Ohio. 

The Sentinel.—In 1833, James Maxwell, a printer, 
published a paper in Frederick Town entitled The 
Sentinel, devoted principally to the election of James 
Dixon, Esq., to Congress, and the defeat of Hon. 
Francis Thomas, but failed in the effort. The Sen- 
tinel did not Jast long. 

Frederick Times,—In 1835, Col. James M. Shell- 
man published a paper in Frederick Town called the 
Frederick Times. Wdward A. Lynch, a well-known 
lawyer and Whig orator of the county, was connected 
with him for a short time as associate editor. Col. 
Shellman removed to Westminster. 

Frederick Visitor.—The Frederick Visitor was 
published in Frederick by Thomas Haller in 1838. 
He also published a paper called the Olive Branch in 
1843 in connection with Thomas ©. Prince. It was 
edited by Revs. Daniel Zacharias, John L. Pettis, and 
Simon W. Harkey. 

The Times and Democratic Advocate.—Afier 
Mr. Van Buren, in 1837, advocated the divorce of 
Bank and State, and the establishment of the Inde- 
pendent Treasury, the Conservative party in Congress, 
under the lead of William ©. Rives, Nathaniel P. 
Tallmage, and others, commenced organizing through- 
out the country. In 1837 The Times and Demo- 
cratic Advocate was commenced in Frederick by 
Barzelia Marriott, and published by him for several 
years. Christian Getzendanner succeeded him in the 
publication of this paper. It was regarded as a fac- 
tion paper in the ranks of the Democratic party, and 
did not make much headway. Through the opposi- 
tion of Hon. Francis Thomas and others, the paper 
soon ceased to exist. 

Frederick News.—In 1845, Coombs & Wheeler 
published the Frederick News in Frederick, It was 
devoted to literary affairs and local topics, and claimed 
to be the cheapest paper published in the State: 
seventy-five cents per month. 

Maryland Union.—The Democratic Union was 
established in Frederick City in 1853 by Col. William 
P. Maulsby, a member of the Frederick County bar, 
who continued to edit and publish it until August, 
1855, when he disposed of the office to Dr. John W. 
Geyer, who changed its name to that of the Maryland 
Union. Dr. Geyer published the Maryland Union 
until June, 1857, when he sold the office to Gen. 
Bradley T. Johnson, Charles Cole, and Clarke Koontz. 
The health of Koontz failing he soon retired from 
the business, and died in less than a year after he 
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started into it. His interest having been purchased 
by Mr. Cole, the paper was published and the busi- 
ness conducted by Johnson & Cole until shortly after 
the nominations of Stephen A, Douglas and John C, 
Breckenridge for President, when, as Johnson pre- 
ferred Breckenridge, and Cole preferred Donglas, 
Johnson withdrew, and afterwards entered the ser- 
vice of the Southern Confederacy, where he soon 


rose to the rank of a brigadier-general. After 


the withdrawal of Johnson a young and promising 
lawyer, by the name of James “I. Smith, asso- 
ciated for a short time with Mr, Cole in the publica- 
tion of the Maryland Union. He was a man of high 
spirit and dauntless courage, and became first lien- 
tenant of Capt. Faithful’s company of the Union army 
in 1863, and was killed in the battle of Gettysburg 
on the 4th of July of the same year. Since then the 
Maryland Union has been under the exclusive man- 
agement and control of Charles Cole. It is a Demo- 
cratic Conservative newspaper, firm in its political 
convictions, and bold at all times in the expression of 
its sentiments, but never running to extremes. Hence, 
in 1860, it supported Douglas for President, and when 
the war between the North and the South broke out 
it espoused the cause of the Union and rendered effee- 
tive service. It could not, however, indorse all that 
had been done by authority of the government during 
the war, and its criticisms having offended some of 
those in power who entertained different views, its 


_ editor and. his family, together with about twenty-five 


other families of Frederick City, were arrested by 
order of Gen. Hunter, to be sent South across the 
lines three days thereafter, but President Lincoln dis- 
approved the order, and it was finally revoked. No 
Maryland Union was issued for that week, and it was 
the only week in which that paper failed to make its 
appearance from June, 1857, to the present time. 

Frederick Republican.—In 1867 a small adver- 
tising and news sheet called The Advertiser, published 
by Marcellus M. Shaffner, John W. Ebert, and David 
H. Moberly, made its appearance in Frederick. For 
six or eight months it was published daily,—being the 
first daily published in the city, 

In 1868 it was purchased by Col. George W. Z. 
Black, who changed the name to the Frederick Repub- 
lican, advocated negro suffrage, and made it an uncom- 
promising Republican journal. It did not sueceed 
very well. In 1871 it was discontinued, the office 
being sold to a printing establishment in Philadelphia. 
Col. Black was appointed postmaster of Frederick at 
the commencement of Grant’s administration, held 
the position for several years, resigned, and went to 
Washington City. 
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_ Sunday Morning Visitor.—In 1870, John W. 
Ebert and Foster 8. McBride started a printing-office 
in Frederick and published a paper called the Sunday 
Morning Visitor, devoted to temperance and Chris- 
tianity. It was discontinued after a year or so. 
Maryland Herald.—In 1870 the Maryland 
Herald, by Samuel L. Gouverneur, made its appear- 
ance from the office purchased from Ebert & McBride. 
Tt was started as an independent paper, ‘ Independent 
in all things—Neutral in nothing.” It warmly in- 


dorsed the Liberal Republican movement in 1872, | 


and supported Horace Greeley for President. The 
paper did not survive long afterwards. Mr. Gouver- 
neur, a grandson of President Monroe, now resides in 
Washington City. 

The Frederick Times, a weekly paper, was com- 


menced in Frederick and the first number issued on | 


the 4th of January, 1876, by David M. Smith, pre- 
viously connected for a few years with the Lxzaminer 
office. Mr. Smith shortly afterwards sold out his 
interest in the office to the Wrederick Publishing Com- 
pany, John W. Kauffman, editor. 

Itis now published by Kauffman & Bouldin. Their 
daily paper, the only one in the county, and a sprightly, 
newsy, and enterprising sheet, is in its fourth volume. 

The Moon.—This is a four-page weekly amateur 
journal, devoted to literature, poetry, local affairs, ete. 
Fifty cents per annum. It is in its second volume, 
and is published by P, & T. McCleery, No. 177 North 
Market Street. 

Miscellaneous.—There were a number of ephem- 
eral papers published in I'rederick County, in old Fed- 
eral and Republican times, merely as campaign papers 
for a month or two, and also in the election contests 
between Hon, Francis Thomas and his opponents. 
Notably, a so-called Democratic sheet published by 
Jacob Markell, John Sifford, Henry Boteler, and 
others, in support of Mr. Thomas as an Independent 
Democrat for Congress. 

Several small sheets have been published for a short 
time by the young ladies of the Frederick Female Semi- 
nary, ete., and by other parties, as literary and juve- 
nile productions. 

The following persons are among the well-known 
and authenticated contributors to the Frederick County 
press, from the appearance of the first number of the 


Maryland Chronicle, or Universal Advertiser, Jan. 4, | 


1786, down to the present time : 


Samuel Knox, D.D., 8. Selby (2), Mountjoy Bayly, Thomas 
Johnson, Thomas Sim Lee, Legh Masters, Henry Ridgely 
Warfield, Richard Potts, George Trisler, Henry Williams, 
William Patterson, William Murdock Beall, Abrabam Faw, 
Gen. Roger Nelson, Roger Brooke Taney, Benjamin Ogle, 
Lawrence Brengle, Dr. John Tyler, William T. 'T. Mason, 


Jobn Hanson Thomas, Frederick A, Schley, Samuel Duvall, 
Dr. Gratton Duvall, Gen. T. C. Worthington, Henry Bick- 
ley, Richard Brooke, Dr. Henry Staley, Wm. V. Morgan, 
Matthew Brown, Thomas Hawkins, Dr. Lewis H. Steiner, 
Hon. John Ritchie, J. Mortimer Kilgour, Gen. James M. 
Coale, Dr. Wm. Zollickoffer, Abrabam Shriver, Alexander 
C. Hanson, Thomas Hawkins, Hon. Madison Nelson, Hon. 
Francis Thomas, Hon. Enoch Louis Lowe, James Dixon, 
Wm. H. Hinks, L. P. W. Balch, Dr. Jacob Baer, Dr. John 
W. Geyer, Samuel! Tyler, LL.D., Rev. D. F. Schaeffer, Wm, 
P, Lynch, U.S.N., Rev. Simeon W. Harkey, Rey. Jobn Mo- 
Elroy, 8.J., Rey. Daniel Zacharias, D.D., John H. McEI- 
fresh, Prof. H, Winchester, Abner Ritchie, Patrick O'Neill, 
Frederick Houck, Benjamin 8. Rutherford, Wm, C. Hoff- 
man, James McSherry, Edward B. Baltzell, Capt. H. Clay 
Naill, Charles Hammond, Milton @. Urner, Col. Charles E, 
Trail, Dr. Geo. Diehl, Rey. R. H. Williams, Prof. Nathaniel 
Vernon, Frederick Houck, 

The following is a list of poets native of or con- 

nected with Frederick County ; 

David Steiner, George Trisler, John Winter, Dr. John D. Cary, 
Francis Scott Key, Edgar Allen Poe, Benjamin S. Bulfinch, 
William V. Morgan, Mrs. Emily N. Maulsby, Mrs. Nellie 
Eyster, Migs Inez Biser, Miss Tennie Wachter, Hon. George 
Cary, Prof. George H, Miles, Cul, Charles B. Trail, Patrick 
O'Neill, Frederick Houck. 


Notes on Frederick Printers and Members of 
the Press.—Overton Harne attained the greatest age 
of any printer connected with the press of Frederick 
County. He died in 1873, at the residence of his 
son, between Hagerstown and Williamsport, at the 
advanced age of ninety-seven, He served apprentice- 
ship at the printing business with Matthias Bartgis, 
in Frederick Town, in the year 1797. 

William Noland, who served his time with John B. 
Colvin at the printing business in Frederick Town 
Republican Advocate office, 1803-7, was one of the 
swiftest type-setters and most extensive tramp printers 
in the country. He was known all over the United 
States. Born near Noland’s Ferry, Frederick Co. 
Died at Georgetown, D. C. : 

Matthew Brown, of Fleecy Dale, Frederick Co., 
was long connected with the press of Baltimore City 
and Frederick County. He wrote considerably, and 
devoted much of his time to agriculture and wool- 
growing. 

John P. Thompson, the richest printer in Frederick 
County, was president of the Frederick County Bank, 
and worth about one hundred thousand dollars when 
he died. 

John B. Colvin was considered the ablest editor, 
but poorest in a pecuniary point of view, ever con- 
nected with the press of Frederick County. He pub- 
lished the Republican Advocate in 1803-7. He died 
in Washington City in 1827. 

John Porter died in Rockville, Montgomery Co., 
Md., where he published a paper and kept a hotel. 
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Ww. B. Burke published the Maryland Journal 
in Rockville in 1827. He warmly supported the re- 
election of John Quincy Adams in 1828. His paper 
was the organ of the party. 

George Richard Weber, who served as apprentice 
with Ritchie & Magiil in Frederick Town, published 
a paper called the Illinois Register, at Springfield, 
Sangamon OCo., Ill.,a paper still in existence. He was 
intimately acquainted with Abraham Lincoln. Wil- 
liam Weber, his brother, who also served his time in 
the same office, published the Hagerstown Mail, was 
a member of the House of Delegates for Washington 
County, and published the Adleganiun. He now lives | 
in Cumberland. 

John Rigdon, who served his time at the printing 
business with George W. Sharp, in Frederick, went 
West, and became a Methodist preacher, and sue- 
eecded very well. 

George W. Sharp, editor of the Citizen, removed | 
West to Delaware County, Ohio, started a woolen-fae- 
tory in that place, was elected to the Ohio Legislature 
in 1842, and was made chairman of the Committee on 
Banks and Banking. He died in Ohio, 

George I". Stayman, who served his time with Mr. 
Sharp, printed a Democratic paper in Delaware County, 
Ohio. He now resides in Piqua, Miami Co., Ohio. 

William Ritchie, who edited and published the 
Republican Gazette in 1823-24, ete., was clerk of 
the tax commissioners of Frederick County for many 
years, brother-in-law of Ezra Mantz, and son of Wil- 
liam Ritchie, formerly clerk of Frederick County 
Court. 

Augustus H. Krauth, who served an apprenticeship 
in Frederick with John Magill at the Reservoir office, 
went to New York, and was at one time one of the 
proprietors of the New York Sunday Mereury. His 
brother, Frederick Krauth, published a paper in Ala- 
meda County, Cal. 

Charles Nagle, editor of the Political Intelligencer, 
afterwards worked in the office of the Vicksburg 
(Miss.) Sentinel, in 1839 and 1840. 

Mr. Janvier was from Princeton, N. J. He served 
his time in the Frederick Town Herald office. Mr, 
John P. Thompson was his uncle. 

Joho T. Jackson, who was an apprentice with Wil- | 
liam Ogden Niles, in Baltimore, and worked with him 
in Frederick, in the Herald office, went to California 
in 1849, worked in the Picayune office in San Fran- 
cisco in 1851, and at the time of the great fire, when 
the office was burnt up, went to the placer diggings, or | 
gold-mines. 

George D, Miller was born in Queen Anne's County, | 
Md. He served with Capt. Matthews, editor of the | 


| mond was one of the ablest editors and lawyers in 


and in 1833 was one of the editors of the St. Louis 


| standing, the first time he was defeated in Missouri 


7 


Kent Bugle, in Chestertown, Kent Co., and worked in 
Philadelphia and New York as a journeyman printer, 
He was for several years connected with Col. John K, 
Longwell, of Westminster, in the publication of the 
Carrolltonian newspaper; and afterwards with Col, 
Thomas Sappington in the publication of the Fred- 
erick Herald. 

Frederick Schley, who for a number of years was 
connected with Yhe Haaminer newspaper as chief 
editor, was a strong and vigorous writer. He died 
Jan. 24,1875, and lies buried in Mount Olivet Ceme- 
tery. A beautiful monument of Italian marble has 
recently been placed over his grave, 

Dr. John D. Cary, who published the Key in 
1798-1800, was noted for many good qualities. Capt. 
Lewis Green and Capt. Henry Brish, who married 
two of his daughters, moved to Tiffin, Seneca Co,, 
Ohio, Jrederick Green, son of Capt. Lewis Green, 
and great-grandson of Jonas Green. of the Maryland 
Gazette, Annapolis, was elected to Congress from the 
Tiffin District, Ohio, some years ago. In 1846, or 
thereabouts, ke Cleveland Herald published in its 
paper the contents (entire) of the Maryland Gazette, 
published at Annapolis in 1776, ' 

Charles Hammond was a native of New Market 
District, Frederick Co., was a lawyer in Ohio, and 
at one time (during the war of 1812-14) published 
the Ohio Federalist, St. Clairsville, Belmont Co., 
Ohio, and afterwards the Liberty Hall and Cincinnati 
Gazette, published in Cincinnati, Ohio. Mr. Ham- 
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Ohio. He was a warm friend of Henry Clay. He 
was also a great friend of John Hanson Thomas, of 
Frederick Town. 

Henry 8. Geyer, son of John Geyer, saddler, of 
Frederick Town, nephew of Daniel Sheffey and Law- 
rence Brengle, first mayor of Frederick Town, wrote 
considerable for the Frederick Town papers. He 
studied law in Frederick, and had some knowledge of 
the printing business. He moved to Staunton, Au- 
gusta Co., Va.; from there to St. Louis, Mo., where 
he wrote considerable for the Missouri Republican, 


Times. We was a member of the convention of Mis- 
souri which framed the first constitution of that State. 
In 1850 he was elected to the United States Senate 
from Missouri over the Hon. Thomas Hart Benton, 
defeating “Old Bullion,” a senator of thirty years’ 


for the United States senatorship. John Geyer, Daniel 
Sheffey, and Lawrence Brengle published a “ Diary” 
of events in Frederick County from 1776 to 1795, 
after the manner of Jacob Engelbrecht. That 
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“Diary” 
Geyer, a son of John Geyer, brother-in-law of Law- 
rence Brengle, and brother of Henry 8. Geyer. 
William M. B. MeLanahan, at one time connected 
with the Republican Citizen office as editor and pub- 
lisher, went West, and became acquainted with Col. 
Theodore O'Hara, editor of the Frankfort (Ky.) 
Yeoman. With Col. O'Hara, Crittenden, and others 
he joined the “ Lopez Expedition” against the city of 
Flavana, Cuba, in 1851. With Narcisso Lopez, the 
expedition was captured by the Spaniards, and Lopez, 


Crittenden, O'Hara, Victor Kerr, McLanahan were 


captured by the Spaniards, charged and convicted 
with being filibusters, and were “ garroted.” 

Toler Wolfe, who worked for a considerable time as 
a journeyman printer in the Herald and Citizen of- 
fice, and in Winchester, Va., and Washington, D. C., 
went to Cincinnati, Ohio, where he worked for a con- 
siderable time, and then emigrated to the Rocky Moun- 
tains and Oregon. 
Trisler. 

Alexander Sterett, printer, was last heard of at 
Natchez, Miss., working on the Mississippi Free- 
Trader. 

David F, Smith, a printer, keeps a variety store, 
the “ Temple of Fancy,” in Frederick City. 


Silas Engles, printer and editor of the Republican 


Advocate, died in Frederick Town. 

Robert Laird, for many years foreman of the Mred- 
erick Town Herald office, in the days of John P. 
Thompson, was a printer, and a member of the Pres- 
byterian Church. When he left Frederick he went 
to Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Hi. L. Brady, printer, formerly connected with the 
Valley Register office, Middletown, is now publishing 
and editing the Morgan Mercury, in Morgan County, 
W. Va. 

Col. John K. Longwell, formerly connected with 
the Taneytown Regulator and Currolltonian news- 
paper, is now president of one of the national banks 
of Westminster. 
the Western Maryland Railroad. 

Jerome Barney, son of A. Barney, formerly of this 


county, is now publishing a paper at San Rafuel, 


Marin Co., Cal., The San Rafael Herald. 

William B. Lynch, Esq., brother of Judge John 
A. Lyneh, is publishing a Democratic paper in Lees- 
burg, Loudon Co., Va. 

George Martin, printer, who served his time with 
Charles Nagle in the office of the Political Intelli- 
gencer and Public Advertiser, Frederick Town, went 
West many years ago, and his whereabouts are un- 
known. He is a brother-in-law of J. Alfred Ritter. 


’ was last seen in the possession of Jonas 


He was a great friend of George © 


He is also one of the directors in 
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John Robinson and Scott Kennedy Young are 
working in the Government printing-office at Wash- 
ington City. 

George Baltzell is a teacher in the public schools of 
the city of Frederick. 

Judge Jona. D. English, printer, is a farmer in 
Creagerstown District. 

Thomas O'Leary, printer, is working in the Gov- 
ernment signal-office, Boston, Mass. 

John 8. Zittle is publishing the Shepherdstown 
Register, at Shepherdstown, Jefferson Co., W. Va. 

Thomas Turner is publishing a Democratic paper 
at Upper Marlboro’, Prince George’s Co., called The 
Prince Georgian. j 

Col. James McSherry, who contributed to th 
Olive Branch, Herald, and other papers of this 
county, was, as we said, the author of the ‘“ History of 
Maryland,” and of several other works of marked in- 
terest. 


The Old and New Printers, Editors, and Publishers con- 
nected with the Press of Frederick County.—Mathias 
Bartgis, John Winter, Overton Harne, Mathias EB. Bartgis, 
William B. Burke, Benj. Franklin Bartgis, John P. Thomp- 
son, Silas Engles, John B. Colvin, Wm, B, Underwood, 
John D, Carey, Charles Sower, Wm. Noland, Benj. 8. Bull- 
finch, Robert Laird, Allen Prater Duvall, John Porter, 
Samuel Davidson, Robert Ritchie, John Magill, Wm. Y. 
Magill, Wm. Daugherty, Wm. Janvier, Samuel Barnes, 
George Woodbridge, Charles Nagle, George Martin, Thomas 
Haller, Thomas C, Prince, Neilson Poe, William Need, 
Thompson Bennett, Mathew Brown, George W. Sharp, 
George R, Weber, Wm. Weber, George Handley, Wm. V. 
Morgan, Dr. §. H. McKeeban. Peter H. Brown, Barzelai 
Marriott, Christopher Getzendanner, Jas. Maxwell, James 
Bartgis, John Bartgis, Mathias E. Bartgis, Jr., Thomas 
O'Leary, George Baltzell, James M, Shellman, Jonathan 
D. English, John Rigdon, Marcellus M. Shaffner, Frederick 
Rigney, David F. Smith, George Colegate, John K. Long- 
well, C. T, Melsheimer, George F. Stayman, Thomas Sap- 
pington, George D. Miller, Alexander Sterrett, Wm. Ogden 
Niles, John 'T. Jackson, Wu. M. B, MeLanahan, Charles 
B. Woodward, Augustus H. Krauth, Jerome Barney, Fred- 
erick Krauth, Wm. B. Lynoh, John Robinson, Geo. W. 
Beckenbaugh, Wm. L. W. Seabrook, Eugene Schley, Theo. 
N. Engelbrecht, Spencer C, Jones, John Fietcball, Joseph 
Walker, Wm. Coombs, Charles H. Long, Osear Candler, 
Lewis Sinn, Geo. Carlton Rhoderick, H. L. Brady, Jacob 
T. C. Miller, J. 8. L, Rodrick, Joshua Keefer, Joshua Ruth, 
David Schley, Frederick Schley, Alfred Schley, George 
Schley, John Schley, Ferdinand Albaugh, George U, Graff, 
Charles Cole, Charles Edwin Cole, Lamertine Cole, Wm. P. 
Maulsby, Josiah Harrison, Henry T. Mabler, John F. A. 
Fox, David L. Elkins, J. Edward Doll, Toler Wolfe, Frank 
P. Gephart, Albert Rhodes, George W. Ebberts, John Ww. 
Ebert, Harry C. Keefer, John K. Hanshaw, Miles Hard, 
John S. Zittle, Samuel Hard, Charles W. Tabler, Eugene 
L. Haller, James D. Murphy, Charles E, Haller, George w. 
Z. Black, Wm. W. Markell, David H. Moberly, William T. 
Coebran, Foster S, McBride, Charles E, Knanuff, Charles H. 
Keefer, David M. Smith, Samuel L, Gouverneur, Isaiah 
Wollffersberger, John Levely, —— Wheeler, Scott Kennedy 
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Young, Alexander McLean, Michael Slayman, Jobn H. 
Williams, John W. Baughman, L. Victor Baughman, J. 
Wm. Baughman, J. Lawson Norris, John W. Heard, Alex- 
ander P. Beatty, John W. Kauffman, Edward A. Lynch, 
Benjamin H. Scott, Hon. George Cary, Clarke Koontz, Rev. 
David F. Schaeffer, Rev. Simeon W. Harkey, W. W. Rhod- 
erick, Charles Krumbaugh, Wm. Fauble, Wm. Montgom- 
ery, Wm. Chapple, Robert Schley, Charles B. Liggett, 
Thomas McLain, George Melambre, Dr, John W. Geyer, 
John H. Thomas, Bradley T. Jobnson, Vincent Ryan, 
Christopher Myers, William Austin, Francis T. Strailman, 
John Kaufman, James Knocks, George Trisler, Charles E. 
Shearer, Thomas Turner, George Kolb, Lewis F. Copper- 
smith, Henry Bickley, Ezekiel Hughes, James T. Smith, 
Francis Campbell, Thomas Turner, James McSherry, 
Charles E. Simmons, Melvin E. Doll, Wm. F. T. Brenner. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
BANKS AND OTHER FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS, 


In 1787, owing to the large amount of “ Continen- 
tal money” which had been issued during the Revo- 
lutionary war, and which had depreciated to such an 
extent that it became almost worthless, gold and 
silver became very scarce, in fact, almost disappeared 
from circulation, The House of Delegates of Mary- 
land in order to relieve the stringency passed a bill 
for the emission of a large amount of paper money. 
It excited the community very much, as it was calcu- 
lated to unsettle all the fixed values of land, houses, 
and stock, and other property in the State and county. 
The Senate rejected the bill as fraught with much 
mischief. At a mecting held at Frederick Town, 
which was largely attended, in February, 1787, the 
following action was taken : 


“PFreperick Country, Feb, 14, 1787. 

“Ata respectable meeting of the inhabitants of Frederick 
County, held at Frederick-Town this day, at the request of their 
delegates, expressed by public advertisements; the abstract of 
the bill for an emissiou of paper money on loan, published by 
the House of Delegates with their address thereon; the mes- 
sage of the Senate accompanying the return of that bill, and 
their message of the twentieth of January being read, THomas 
Sra Lex, Esqy., in the chair, and Wexry WILLIAms, secretary, 
the following Resoives were entered into, 

“This meeting having taken under consideration the ab- 
stract of the bill for an emission of paper money on Joan, to- 
gether with the address of the Honse of Delegates, are of opin- 
ion that an emission of paper money on the plan proposed 
would not be attended with any real advantage to the people of 
this country, or the community in general, but that it might 
ultimately plunge us into disgrace and ruin, by adding to the 
evils we already suffer. 

“ Therefore, Resolved, That it is the opinion of this meeting, 
that the Senate acted wisely in rejecting the bill in question, 
that the reasons assigned on the subject in their message to the 
House of Delegates clearly evince to usthe propriety of their 
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conduet, and proyes that in their deliberation they possessed a 
firm regard for the welfare and happiness of the people at large, 
as well as for the dignity and honor of the State, which justly 
entitles them to the approbation and thanks of their constitu- 
ents. 

Resolved, That this meeting highly approve of the conduct 
of three of the delegates of this county, in opposing the pas- 
sage of the said bill, and that it is hereby recommended to the 
other delegate who voted in favor of it, to co-operate with them 
in the opposition should a similar bill be introduced at the noxt 
session. 

“ Resolved, That this meeting approve of the conduct of the 
Senate, in rejecting the bill for the relief of debtors; which we 
conceive would have had a direct tendency to destroy confidence 
between individuals, pervert the streams of justice, and give a 
fatal stab to our commercial interests. 

“ Resolved, That we also approve of the conduct of the Senate, 
in refusing the bill for suspending the law which justly secures 
permanent salaries to the chancellor and judges agreeably to 
the spirit of the constitution. 

“ Resolved, That it is the ardent desire of this meeting to see 
our excellent constitution preserved inviolate, it being happily 
caleulated to diffuse the blessings of freedom and to secure 
equal rights—and therefore we are of opinion that every at- 
tempt made by either branch of the Legislature to infringe 
any constitutional privilege of the other ought to be dis- 
countenanced. ¥ 

“ Resolved, That it is the opinion and wish of this meeting 
that every reasonable exertion should be made by the Legisla- 
ture at this critical period to succor and strengthen the Federal 
government of the United States, as well as the government of 
this State; that we will cheerfully render our assistance aa far 
as our circumstances will admit, and that we have full confi- 
dence the necessary aids may be afforded without adopting 
oppressive measures, while the produce of our land sells for its 
real value in specie, provided the resources of the State are 
called forth and judiciously applied. 

“ Resolved, That this mecting will pay due obedience to the 
laws, uid will endeavor to preserve good order in the com- 
munity. 

“ Resolved, That this mecting will further make known our 
sentiments to our immediate representatives on the subjects 
proposed for our consideration by instructions. 

“ Resolved, That the chairman be requested to sign the pro- 
ceedings of this meeting, and that they be published in the 
Maryland Chronicle, and Baltimore Journal. 

“Thomas S. Ler, 


“ Chairman, 
Hexrr Witrtamns, Secretary,” 


It will be seen from the foregoing that the business 
men of Frederick had thoroughly mastered the lead-. 
ing principles of a sound system of finance, and to 
the continuous application of similar rules and methods 
through a long series of years the community in large 
measure is indebted for its present prosperity. To 
the banks of Frederick, indeed, the city may be said 
to owe its existence, for had it not been for them 
Frederick would in all probability have been burned 


| by the Confederate forces during the advance into 
| Maryland in 1864. Concerning this event the late 


Jacob Engelbrecht, in his diary, says,— 
“Our old city of Frederick was captured by the rebel forces 
under Gen. Jubal Early on Saturday, July 9, 1864, They first 


. 


a 


EZRA HOUCK. 


= 
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entered about six o'clock A.r. 
to protect. us except two or three thousand, while the rebels had 
from ten to fifteen thousand men. 
bution on the city of two hundred thousand dollars, which I 
am told was paid on Saturday.” 


The money was obtained from the banks, and the 
corporation became responsible for its payment. Thus 
by their assistance was averted the threatened destruc- 
tion of the city at the hands of the enemy. The 
amounts contributed by the several banks were in pro- 
portion to their capital stock. By act of Legislature 
in 1865 it was provided that one-half of the amount 
loaned should be reimbursed with interest. As they 
were all in a sound condition, the unexpected assess- 
ment in no way affected their solvency or credit. The 
banks of Frederick, indeed, are remarkable for the 


Gen. Early levied a contri- — 


| to 1872, and in that year succeeded Dr. William Ty- 


uae ] 
from the west. We had no army 


systematic and careful manner in which their affairs | 


are managed. 

Ezra Houck is remembered now and will be long 
remembered as a prominent figure in the list of Fred- 
erick City’s eminent financiers. For forty-six years 
he was closely associated with the administration 
of the affairs of the Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Na- 
tional Bank, and for many years previous to his death 
he was a director in that institution, as well as its 
president from 1872 until he died in 1878, He was 
born in Frederick City, July 30,1802, His father, 
George Houck, was born in Frederick County, Md., in 
1775, and died in the county in 1867, aged ninety- 
two years, 
Germany during the latter half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and took a place among the pioneers of Freder- 
ick County. Ezra Houck’s early school education 
was limited to a brief season at the rederick Acad- 
emy, and comprised in its benefits to him but little 
more than the rudimentary elements. While yet a 
school-boy he exchanged ‘his school life fora life upon 
his father’s farm, located a few miles from I’rederick. 
There he spent a few subsequent years in rural pur- 
suits, but at the age of twenty returned to the city 
and took service in the county clerk’s office. In 
1826 he married Catharine, daughter of Jacob Bentz, 
of Frederick County, and upon his marriage removed 
to his father’s old farm, where until about 1832 he 
employed his time and energies in the cultivation of 
the soil. In the year named he determined to aban- 
don farming, and accordingly removed to Frederick, 
where he entered the Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Bank 
as book-keeper, having meanwhile briefly occupied the 
bench as judge of the Orphans’ Court. From the 
day he entered the bank until the day of his death 
he devoted himself closely and unceasingly to its 
affairs, to the exclusion of participation in any other 


business interests. He was for many years a director 
of the bank, vice-president for a few years previous 


ler as president of the institution, His administra- 
tion was conspicuous for the display of a signal ability, 
and until his death, April 8, 1878, he was the bank’s 
president. Business interests were to him such ab- 
sorbing matters that he steadily declined to take a 
prominent part in the conduct of publie concerns, 
albeit he was frequently chosen as alderman. He 
was, moreover, president of the Mutual Insurance 
Company, and of the Frederick and Woodsborough 
Turnpike Company. He was one of the founders of 
the Junior Fire Company, and for some years its 
president. He was during life a zealous member of 
the Reformed Church, and long one of its elders. In 
the erection of the present fine Reformed church ed- 


‘jfice he acted as a vigorous member of the building 


committee, 

In politics he was a stanch Democrat, and affiliated 
with the Democracy always. Mr. Houck’s children 
numbered eleven, of whom nine are living, six 
daughters in Frederick City and three sons, Ezra, 
George, and James, upon their farms in Frederick 
County. Ezra lives upon the old homestead near 
Frederick City. Mr. Houck’s home in the city was 
the stone mansion now the residence of his widow, 
with whom his marital companionship covered the 


| extended space of fifty-one years. That mansion is 
His grandfather came to Maryland from | 


reputed to be an hundred years or more old, and to 
have known as occupants but three families during all 
that time, although it has never been vacant. 

Following are sketches of all the banks of Frederick, 
given in the order of their formation : 

The Central National Bank was organized in 
1808 as a branch of the Farmers’ Bank of Maryland, 
whose principal office was located at Annapolis. The 
Frederick branch gradually became so prosperous that 


| it determined to sever its connection with the Far- 


mers’ Bank, and accordingly it obtained a charter as 
the Central Bank, Jan. 2, 1854. It was organized 
as a national bank May 15, 1865,’ The officers are: 
President, Richard H. Marshall (for many years one 
of the judges of the Circuit Court); Cashier, Henry 
Williams ; Directors, Richard H. Marshall, George M. 
Potts, Lewis M. Thomas, Wm. Downey, Wm. 8. 
Meiller, Fairfax Schley, Chas. W. Ross, John A. 
Lynch, Wm. G. Baker, and Wm. J. Worman. The 
following are the predecessors of the above-mentioned 
presidents and cashiers: president from 1808 to 1831, 
John Tyler; to 1850, Wm. Ross; to 1858, Richard 
Potts; to 1859, Wm. B. Tyler; to 1878, R. Y. 
Stokes. Cashiers: from 1808 to 1830, Thos. Shaw; 
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to 1838, J. McPherson; to 1848, Cyrus Mantz; to and Mechanics’ National Bank, has all his life been a 


1861, Godfrey Mantz; to 1875, P. Storm; to 1878, 
P. M. Englebrecht. Mr. Wm. H. Miller is the teller, 
a genial and accommodating gentleman, as well as an 
energetic and reliable business man. The bank’s New 
York correspondent is the Park National Bank. In 
the adjustment of the Confederate loan the bank lost 
$27,000. ‘The building owned and occupied by the 
bank is of brick, and is strong and substantial in ap- 
pearance. It is pleasantly and centrally located, and 
is a very valuable property. ‘The bank has a capital 
stock paid in of $200,000, a surplus fund of $40,000, 
and $10,546.61 of undivided profits. 

The Farmers’ and Mechanics’ National Bank 
was organized in 1817 as a branch of Westminster 
Bank, with the well-known Dr. Wm. Tyler as presi- 
dent, which position he retained for fifty-five years, 
until his death, April 26, 1872, The beneficial re- 
sults of his management have been amply demon- 
strated by the unusual success which has attended 
the operations of the bank. In 1828 the institution 
received its charter as an independent concern, to be 
known as the Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Bank of Fred- 
erick County. Continuing the policy upon which it 
was first conducted, the institution developed steadily 
in the volume of business and in strength and stability. 
In July, 1865, under the national banking act, it 
became the Farmers’ and Mechanies' National Bank. 
Upon the death of Dr. Tyler, Mr. Ezra Houck, who had 
been connected with the bank for forty years, accepted 
the presidency, and directed the affairs with ability 
until his death, April 8, 1878. His successor is Col. 
Chas. E, Trail, a highly-respected citizen of Frederick. 
The high business standing of the institution and the 
fact that it has not paid less than twelve per cent. 
dividends since 1862 provide a sufficient commentary 
upon Ool. Trail's qualifications as a financial manager. 
Mr. Samuel Nixdorff has performed the duties of 
eashier with tact and discrimination since 1877, His 
predecessors have been IWzra Mantz, Wm. M. Beall, 
Thomas W. Morgan, Thomas M. Markell, and Jobo 
Wm. Bierly. The directors are Col. Chas. E. Trail, 
George Markell, A. H. Hunt, V. S. Brunner, W. 
Winebrenner, C. Staley, Samuel H. Brown, Wm. F. 
Johnson, Hon. M. G. Urner, George S. Groshon, 
Joseph G. Miller, and Philip Reich. By the Confed- 
erate raid the bank lost $17,000. Its New York 
correspondent is the Park National Bank. The bank 
is centrally located, and is a very popular institution. 
It has a capital stock of $125,000 paid in, a surplus 
fund of $40,000, and undivided profits to the amount 
of $22,560.79. 

Charles Edward Trail, president of the Farmers’ 


| 
| 


resident of Frederick City, where he was born Jan. 28, 
1826. THis paternal ancestors emigrated to America 
from Scotland more than a century anda half ago, and, 
with his maternal ancestors (the Ramsburgs), were 
numbered among the earliest settlers and founders 
of Frederick County. Their descendants have con- 
tributed largely to the peopling of the Frederick and 
Middletown Valleys, and to-day are numerous among 
the representative people of that section of the 
county. Mr. Trail's father (Edward) was born in 
Montgomery County, Md., in 1798, and died in 
1876, aged seventy-nine, leaving his widow, Lydia 
Christine (Ramsburg), to survive him. She was 
born in Frederick City in 1802, and is still a resi- 
dent of her native place, hale and active, at the age 
of eighty. 

In 1851, Mr. Trail married Ariana, youngest daugh- 
ter of Col. John H. McHlfresh and Theresa Mantz, 
whose ancestors, the Mantzes, coming from Germany, 
were prominent in }*rederick County’s early settlement. 
He received a classical education at Frederick College, 
and in 1847 entering upon the study of law with 
Joseph M, Palmer, was admitted to the bar in 1849, 
Ill health compelled him to abandon his law practice 
after three years of arduous labor, and in 1851 he 
sought the recreating influences of a European tour. 
Upon his return he devoted himself to the care of 
his large landed interests, which embraced the owner- 


| ship of a half-dozen of the most fruitful farms in 


Frederick County. In 1860 he was chosen president 
of the Isabella Gas Company, and became eventually 
the sole owner of the property of that corporation, 
In 1863 he was elected a member of the House of 
Delegates, and in 1864 to the Senate, ia which body 
he served until 1867. Although urged to stand fora 
senatorial renomination, he declined. 

Desiring a reform in the municipal administration 
of his native city, Mr. Trail successfully originated, in 
1870, a movement in which he bore a large share as 
president of the board of aldermen for three years. 
During this time the present fine city hall was 
erected, Mr, Trail being chairman of the building 
committee. As a member of the board of trustees of 
the State Deaf and Dumb Institute, he was mainly 
instrumental in the adoption of the fine design for 
that edifice, and as chairman of the building com- 
mittee, performed his duties to the entire satisfaction 
of the board and the Legislature of Maryland. In 
1870 he became actively interested in the construction 
of the Frederick and Pennsylyania Line Railroad, 
and after serving as director for several years, was in 
1878 elected president of the road. That position he 
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still occupies. In 1876 he was called to be the presi- 
dent of the board of trustees of the Frederick Fe- 
male Seminary, an institution under the supervision 
of the State. In 1878 he succeeded Ezra Houck as 
president of the Farmers’ and Mechanics’ National 
Bank, which under his prudent management enjoys 
a yery high reputation, and is most successfully con- 
ducted. 

In 1877 he was severely injured in a railroad col- 
lision, in which a number of persons were killed, but 
after several months’ confinement entirely recovered. 

Mr. Trail's inclinations have always been of a liter- 
ary character, and in early manhood he was a frequent 
writer for the press and for the leading magazines of 
that day. 

He built in 1855 a residence, then very far in 
advance of the prevailing architecture of Trederick, 
‘but the example he set bore bountiful results in its 
subsequent emulation by others and the present high 
standard of building improvements in the town, His 
children, three sons and four daughters, are all living. 
‘In religious faith he is an Hpiscopalian, 
to the late civil war he was a stanch Whig, stood 
firmly for the Union during that struggle, and since 
then has sustained the principles of the Republican 
party. To the cares and ambitions of a busy life 
he has added the useful purposes of a public-spirited 
citizen, and enjoys the satisfaction of occupying a 
prominent place among the promoters of the public 
welfire. 

The Frederick County National Bank is justly 
ranked among the most solid financial institutions of 
Frederick County. Organized in 1818 as a State 
bank, its early affairs were conducted with marked 
ability. Its presidents were John Graham, 1818; 
John P. Thompson, 1833; A. B. Hanson, 1850. 
Its cashiers were George Baer, 1818, who had _pre- 
viously represented his people in the United States 
Congress; Henry Doyle, 1833; William B. Tyler, 
1842; L. J. Brengle, 1845; Henry Schley, 1845; 
John H. Williams, 1850. Under these several man- 
agements the bank was enabled to disburse large earn- 
ings as dividends to its stockholders. Its manage- 
ment at the present time consists of the following offi- 


Previous | 


cers: President, John H. Williams, elected in 1867, | 


having rendered valuable services as gashier for seven- 
teen years previous; Cashier, Perry B. McCleery, who 
Was appointed at the same time; Directors, Lewis 
Bruner, Z. T. Gittenger, G. B. Hammond, P. L. 
Pyler, Calvin Page, John T. Quynn, ©. C. Smith, 
John H. Williams, and J. Alfred Ritter. This bank 
suffered a loss, with its contemporaries, from the in- 


vading Southern army to the extent of twenty thou- 
85 


sand dollars. Its principal New York correspondent 
is the Importers’ and Traders’ National Bank. ‘The 
building owned and occupied by the bank is attractive 
in appearance, and is well located on the principal 
street of the city. The interior appointments are ex- 
ceptionally well arranged and substantial. Under its 
present management the bank is in a thoroughly 
healthy and prosperous condition. 

It has a capital stock of $150,000 paid in, a sur- 
plus fund of $50,000, and undivided profits amount- 
ing to $9823.78. 

The Frederick County Bank was entered on the 
last Saturday night in May, 1841, and robbed of 
nearly one hundred and eighty thousand dollars in 
specie, bonds, and notes. The specie taken was en- 
tirely in gold, and consisted of eagles, half-eagles, sov- 
ereigns, ete. Maryland six per cent. bonds, numbered 
from 1113 to 1118, inclusive, were also stolen, which, 


| with the coupons attached, amounted to six thousand 


dollars, The rest of the plunder cousisted of two 
certificates of six per cent. Maryland stock of three 
thousand dollars each, and two of four thousand dol- 
lars each, and eleven five per cent. sterling bonds of the 
State of Maryland, numbered from 865 to 875, inelu- 
sive, amounting to twelve thousand two hundred and 
twenty-two dollars, The notes of the bank taken were 
of the denominations of $5, $10, $20, $50, and $100. 
Some fifty thousand dollars in silver which was in the 
vault remained untouched. The institution for a few 
days ceased doing business, and a statement from its 
affairs was as soon as possible laid before the public. 
The capital was but one hundred and seventy-five 
thousand dollars, so that the robbers took more than 
the actual capital of the institution. A key was 
found in the creek, near the city mill, on Sunday 
morning following the robbery. A dark-lantern of 
rude construction was also discovered. The key was 
filed off and filled up until it was made to fit the lock 
of the exterior door of the bank quite as well as the 
key which belonged to it. The lamp did not appear 
to be the production of an experienced workman, and 
looked as if it had been in service before. Two men 
were seen taking a box to the corner of the bank, 
where they seated themselves on the box, for the pur- 
pose, it is supposed, of keeping watch while the rob- 
bers were progressing with the work. A spur with 
the straps broken was found in the vault. 

The progress of the robbers was impeded by seven 
locks, some of them of the most complex construction, 
The street-door must have been entered before, and 
the men doubtless worked for some weeks in discover- 
ing the secret springs in the three locks of the vault, 
and in taking impressions for the purpose of making 
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suitable keys. 
the vault were taken without any discrimination, in- 
cluding some of the issues of the Frederick corpor- 
ation, notes that were laid aside as unfit for use, being 
worn out, ete. Of the silver, none of which was in 
the chest, they took but ten dollars. 

Mr. Doyle, the cashier, swore to a statement, made 
before Judge Shriver, of the manner in which he 
always kept the keys of the institution, etc., and testi- 
fied that when he went into the bank on Monday 
morning he found nothing disarranged, and was not 
made sensible of the robbery until, during the course 
of the morning, he opened the iron chest in the inner 
vault and found the contents gone. An extra from 
the Frederick Herald office said, “‘ We would advise 
the public not to sacrifice their notes, as they will 
doubtless be paid in full,” and in another paragraph 
offers to take them in payment for accounts at that 
office. 

Nearly the whole amount of which the bank was 
robbed was recovered through negotiation by letter 
between the attorney of the robbers at New York 
and the officers of the bank. This correspondence 
was commenced by the attorney, who made a proposi- 
tion in behalf of his clients, to which the officers were 
disposed to accede if nothing better could be done. 
Accordingly, Dr. Tyler and Mr. Beall, directors of the 
bank, proceeded to New York during the week, and 
there concluded the negotiations with a compromise 
which, it is stated left the rogues in possession of all 
the gold they carried off, some ten thousand dollars, 
and nine thousand dollars paid by the bank for the 
recovery of securities and notes amounting in value to 
upwards of one hundred and sixty thousand dollars. 
The particulars of the negotiation are given as follows: 

Some three or four weeks after the robbery the officers of 
the bank received a communication, postmarked Philadelphia, 
consisting of a sheet of letter-paper, on which were pasted 
printed letters, words, and phrases clipped from a newspaper, 


and so placed as to form intelligible sentences, 
“At the head was an advertisement that had been published 


about five years previous, showing by what means the robbery | 


of a jewelry-store had been compromized in New York. Beneath 
this was a communication, made up partly of words, but chiefly 
of letters, proposing negotiations for the return of the money 
and securities stolen, which, if the bank was disposed to enter 
into, it was to signify the same by an advertisement in the 
New York Courier and Enguirer, This proposition ended with 
the adage, ‘ Delays are dangerous.’ On the margin the following 
laconic and significant hint was displayed, ‘ 2@- Wanted, 
$52,000!" Upon the receipt of this letter Officer Ridgely was 
sent for, and it was given into his possession by the officers of 


the bank. He took it to Philadelphia, and having consulted | 


with High Constuble Young, it was resolved to await another 
move. Soon after publication appeared in the New York 
Herald reflecting on the officers of the bank, and a communi- 
cation followed, postmarked Philadelphia, which referred to 


e , 
All the contents of the iron chest in 


the article in the Herald, and suggested the means of showing 
to the world that the robbery was not committed by the officers 
of the bank, In order to prove that the real robber was the 
correspondent, this communication was accompanied by a cor- 
rect sketch of the front-door key of the bank. This letter wag 
also referred to the officers, Ridgely and Young, and the 
latter suggested the propriety of waiting a little longer before 
any action was taken, at the same time expressing the confident 
belief that the communication would speedily be followed by a 
letter from a lawyer. This opinion the officers delivered to the — 


' officers of the bank, with the request that if such @ letter be 


received information should be given to them, and they would 
at once take measures that would insure the recovery of the 
money and the apprehension of the thieves. This the bank, it 
is stated, pledged itself to do. 

‘Nothing definite or satisfactory resulted until the 19th of 
June, when the following letter was received, postmarked New 
York City: 

«New York, June 16, 1841, 
“<H. Dorve, Esq.: 

** Deay Sir,—My aid and assistance haye been asked with 
reference to the loss of the Frederick County Bank on the 22d 
of May last. If you, or the president, or some person acting 
for the bank, could have a personal interview with me TI have 
no doubt I could arrange matters in a satisfactory manner, It 
would afford me great pleasure to be the means of effecting a 
restitution of the heayy loss which the bank sustained on that’ 
occasion, Respectfully yours, 

“*Wittraw Wry,’ 


“*P.5,—I can be seen personally or a letter may be ad- 
dressed to me at 47 Howard Street.’ 

“Upon the receipt of the above the board of directors ap- 
pointed Dr, William Bradley Tyler and William A. Beall, of 
Frederick, both stockholders in the bank, to proceed to New 
York, with a view of conferring with Mr. Wiley, and gave to 


_ these two gentlemen a power of attorney to receive the funds, 
| und pay the reward according to the amount given, if they 


should prove successful. Dr. Tyler and Mr. Beall on the samo 
day started for the city of New York, and arrived there on the 
ensuing night about eleven o'clock. Early on Monday morn- 
ing Mr. Wiley was seen by the agents of the bank, who found 
him engaged in the duties of his office, which were those of an 
associate justice of one of the inferior courts of the city of New 
York. He was also u lawyer, practicing in the courts of that 
city. The agents were received by Mr. Wiley with the assur- 
ance that no difficulty should be thrown in the way of a speedy 
recovery of the plundered funds of the bank. Mr. Wiley re- 
quested the delay of a few days, as the individual professing to 


_ know something about the funds was absent at the South. 


Nothing was heard until Wednesday evening, when Wiley 
called on the agents, who agreed to pay eight per cent. for the 
resturation of the lost issues of the bank. Wiley went away, 
and in the morning notified the agents that he would aooept 
their offer. It was still not in his power to say on what day 
they could come into possession, but pledged himself to deliver 
the notes and securities at the earliest possible moment. No- 
thing more was heard until Saturday morning, when Wiley 
called on Messrs. Tyler and Beall saying that he was prepared 
to deliver the property of the bank. Mr. Wiley then went to 
the New York Bank, and in the presence of Mr, Beall re- 
quested the cashier to go with them and assist in counting the 
money. He also procured the aid of Mr, Hearn, a respectable 
merchant in Broadway, as they passed along, The place of 
appointment was a front room in the hotel standing on the 
corner of Broadway and Howard Streets, where they all assem-~- 
bled, viz.: Dr. Tyler, Mr. Beall, Mr. Wiley, Mr. Seal (clerk to 
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Mr. Wiley’s court), Mr. Halsey, cashier of the New York Bank, 
and Mr. Hearn, the Broadway merchant, Mr. Wiley then left 
the room for a few minutes, and returned with a leather valise, 
which was found to contain the recovered fonds, all sealed up 
ina single package. ‘The envelope was opened, and the money 
counted by the above-named gentlemen. This took place on 
Saturday morning. After the counting was finished the funds 
were delivered to Messrs. Tyler and Beall, who paid Mr. Wiley 
the percentage on the issues as agreed on, and by the evening 
cars they returned home with their lost treasure. The bank 
again commenced business. The robbers kept in their posses- 
sion $10,049 in gold, $7052 in notes and bills, $2500 of canal 
cerip belonging to individuals, $1542 in Frederick County 
bank-notes, in all $21,143. In the transactions leading to the 
recovery of the money there was no promise of indemnity or 
impunity, no pledge to rtlax the efforts of justice, no intima- 
tions that exertions to apprehend the robbers and bring them 
to punishment would be in the slightest degree diminished, no 
permission to keep the funds not delivered, and, in a word, no 
compromise of any kind was made, nor was anything done or 
said by the agents of the bank that would not bear the test of 
public scrutiny. Wiley, the agent for the robbers, would give 
no information further than that the vaults were opened by 
false keys, and that six persons were concerned. The bank 
withdrew all former rewards, and offered a reward of five thou- 
sand dollars for the detection of the robbers and twenty per cent. 
for the recovery of the residue of the money, but it does not ap- 
peur that anything was ever accomplished in that direction.” 


The Frederick Town Savings Institution was 
chartered March 7, 1828. Its name conveys very 
clearly the main object of its organization, That the 
design of its founders has been realized in a marked 
degree may be readily inferred from the very favor- 
able report of 1881. It carries on a legitimate bank- 
ing business in loans, discounts, deposits, collections, 
aud exchange, and the ability of the management is 
shown in the fact that it annually pays from its earn- 
ings as dividends to its stockholders about eight per 
cent. Special deposits are received, on which three 
per cent, is allowed. The officers are; President, 
Lewis Markell; Secretary, George H. Wolfe; Diree- 
tors, Lewis Markell, Dr. L. H. Steiner, Joseph Cro- 
nise, N. D. Haner, M. BE. Doll, H. W. Bentz, George 
Metzger, George W. Miller, and Steiner Schley. 
From the organization up to the date of the present 
management the following have served as president 
and secretary, viz.: Presidents, Jacob Baer, 1828 ; 
Stewart Gaither, 1831; W. S. McPherson, 1831; 
William J. Ross, 1844. Seeretaries, John Me- 
Pherson, 1828; David Steiner, 1831 ; 
Hughes, 1832; George Engelbreght, 1833; Lewis 
Ramsburg, 1842; B. A. Cunningham, 1865; Lewis 
V. Scholl, 1875. Under their management the 
bank has always held a prominent place among 
monetary institutions, and its solvency and good 
standing has never been doubted. In July, 1858, 
this bank made-a change in its method of transacting 
business. Interest was no longer allowed on larger 


| retary, has held this position for five years, 


Daniel — 


deposits than five dollars. The receipt of weekly 
deposits was discontinued, but special deposits were 
received, to be withdrawn after a given notice from the 
bank. This institution was the largest loser of any in 
the city by the requisition of the Confederate troops 


_ in 1864, for in making a settlement with the corpora- 


tion it was found that the bank was “ out” forty-one 
thousand dollars. The Baltimore correspondence is 
mostly carried on with the National Mechanics’ Bank. 
Mr. Markell, the president, is a wealthy and prominent 
citizen of Frederick, and possesses the confidence and 
respect of the entire community, while the secretary, 
Mr. Wolfe, who was formerly connected with the 
Union Bank in Baltimore, is a skillful financier. 
With a working capital of six hundred thousand dol- 
lars, and under the management and direction of such 


_ officers and managers, the signal success that has at- 


tended the career of the Frederick Town Savings Insti- 
tution becomes readily accounted for, and a future of 
equal prosperity and usefulness would seem to be as- 
sured, 

The Franklin Savings-Bank received its charter 
in 1856, and passed successfully through the great 
financial crisis of 1857. For eighteen years David 
Markell conducted the affairs of the bank as presi- 
dent, being succeeded by Andrew Boyd in 1874. 
Mr. Boyd served in this capacity for three years, and 
was succeeded by the present executive officer, A. D. 
O'Leary, who has had long expeience in monetary 
affairs. William H, Nicodemus, the efficient sec- 
His pre- 
decessors have been Andrew Henderson, previous to 
1874, and William M. Hardt for the next year. No 
interest is paid on transient deposits, but special de- 
posits are received, on which three per cent. is al- 
lowed. Weekly deposits become stock in six months, 
and dividends are disbursed on these. The demand 
by Early, in 1864, cost the bank nineteen thousand 
dollars. The bank’s working capital is$200,000. Its 
Baltimore correspondent is the Third National Bank. 
The directors are well-known and prominent citizens, 
as follows: John H. Keller, A. J. Wilcoxon, A. L. 
Eader, A. T. Rice, James Hergesheimer, Henry E. 
Hanshaw, G. W. B. Shreiner, Henry D. O'Leary. 

The First National Bank was incorporated under 
the National Banking Act of 1865, with a capital 
stock of $100,000, and during its entire career has 
been rated among the best-managed monetary con- 
cerns in the country. So successful has it been that 
it has paid its stockholders a yearly dividend of twelve 
per cent., and has per its last report a surplus and 
profits of $30,629.28. The management has under- 
gone comparatively few changes. Its first president, 
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Lawrence J. Brengle, filled that position until his 
death, in 1874. His successor, Thomas Gorsuch, 
the cashier during the first nine months of the bank's 
existence, was elected a representative to the General 
Assembly, and was for some time assessor of internal 
revenue, and for six years previous to 1879 was clerk 
of the Circuit Court. Mr. Gorsuch still holds the 
position of president. In the last campaign (fall of 
1881) he was the Republican candidate for comptrol- 
ler of Maryland, but was defeated by Thomas J. 
Keating. The cashier is Thomas Markell, one of 
Frederick's most active business men. Ira Tyler 
has held the position as teller since Jan. 1, 1867, 
to the entire satisfaction of all connected with the 
bank. William K. Zimmerman has been the discount 
clerk for ten years past. The board of directors is 
composed of Thomas Gorsuch, Charles B. 8. Levy, 
Lycurgus E. Hedges, William H. Falconer, George 
Joseph Doll, Charles J. Lewis, Joseph Rousten, John 
L. Nicodemus, and George Houck. Its New York 
correspondent is the Park National, and its Baltimore 
correspondent the First National. The bank has a 
capital stock paid in of $100,000, a surplus fund 
of $20,000, and undivided profits amounting to 
$10,629.28. 

Among those who are identified with private bank- 
ing interests of Frederick City may be named Thomas 
Clagett, who was born in Clarksburg District, Mont- 
gomery Co., Md., April 21,1813. 

Ninian M., his father, was a native of Maryland, 
being born in 1768, in Prince George’s County. He 
married, after removing to Montgomery County, Mar- 
garet Burgess, daughter of Edward Burgess, a captain 
of the Continental army. He died in 1841, at the 
residence of his son Thomas, aged seventy-three 
She died about 1844, aged about seventy-two 


years. 
years. 

Thomas Clagett moved from Montgomery to Fred- 
erick County in 1839, in Urbana District, and came 
to Frederick City in 1866. His maternal grand- 
father, Edward Burgess, was one of the first judges 
of Montgomery County. Several of his ancestors 
were prominent officials in the early days of Western 
Maryland. The Clagett family is of English, and 
the Burgess of Scotch descent. 

Thomas Clagett married, in 1837, Cynthia Nor- 
wood, daughter of Thomas Norwood, a native of 
Frederick County, Md., but of English descent. She 
was boru April 25,1815. Born of this union were 
the following children; Kdward Thomas, Jan, 16, 


1838, he went South during the civil war, and was | 


never heard from; Sarah Ann, Sept. 30, 1839, mar- 


Charlestown, Jefferson Co., W. Va.; Jane, born July 
25, 1841, married Thomas N. Harwood, of Freder- 
ick County, and now living in Frederick City; Re- 
beeea, born March 19, 1843, living at home with her 
parents; William Henry, Dec. 27, 1844, married to 
Jane Prater, of Greenville, Bond Co., Ill., where he — 
now resides; Margaret B., born Sept. 26, 1846, mar- 
ried Charles T. Remsburg, a farmer of Middletown 
Valley, Frederick Co., Md., where she now resides; 
Louisa, born Oct. 6, 1848, married to 8. Theodore 
Stauffer, of Walkersville, and died Feb. 18, 1870; 
Jesse, born May 15, 1851, married to Mary 8S. Price, 
daughter of Thomas W. Price, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
and resides in Baltimore; Mary, born Aug. 14, 1853, 
married to Dr. Edward Bowlus, of Middletown, now 
of Frederick ; Samuel M., born Aug. 12, 1857, living 
with parents, 

Mr. Clagett’s boyhood, and in fact the greater por- 
tion of his life, was passed in agricultural pursuits, ex- 
cept from 1835 to 1838, when engaged in a mercan- 
tile business in Damascus, Montgomery Co. From 
1838 until 1866 he was an extensive and successful 
grower of tobacco, being one of the largest shippers to 
market of “ up-country tobacco” in the State during 
those years, and since 1866 he has been engaged as a 
banker and broker in Frederick City ; never has been 
an office-seeker or office-holder. 

Of Mr. Clagett’s four sisters and one brother none 
are now living. Rebecca, Ann, and Jane married 
and moved to Ohio, where they died; Mary died 
young, about 1821, aged sixteen; John was born 
Nov. 28, 1815, and died about 1829. 

The Mutual Insurance Company of Frederick 
County was incorporated by an act of the General 
Assembly passed at its December session, 1843, with 
the following incorporators, yiz.: William J. Ross, 
Patrick Tormey, Lawrence J. Brengle, Lewis Med- 
tart, Zachariah T. Windsor, Edward Trail, Hugh 
McAleer, William H. Albaugh, Calvin Page, Francis 
Leuber, Ezekiel Hughes, David Boyd, Joseph Deck, 
John Wilcoxon, William F. Johnson, John Rams- 
burg, Philip Hauptman, Robert Boner, George Hos- 
kins, George Dertzabaugh, Baldwin Albaugh, Its 


_ object was to insure against loss or damage by fire 


their respective dwelling-houses, other buildings, mer- 
chandise, household furniture, and other property. 
On May 7, 1844, the following directors were 
elected: Lawrence J. Brengle, president; Patrick 
Tormey, secretary und treasurer; and David Boyd, 
Lewis Medtart, 4%. T. Windsor, William H. Albaugh, 
Calvin Page, Edward Trail, William J. Ross, Hugh 
MeAleer, Francis Leuber, Ezekiel Hughes, directors. 


ried Henry O. Talbott, of Poolesville, and lives in! It has been in successful operation twenty-eight years, 
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and annually writes the insurance of a large part of 
the best property of the county. 

Its directors for 1881 (elected in May) are George 
Markell, president and treasurer; Philip Reich, Cal- 
yin Page, George W. Delaplane, James McSherry 
(counsel), David Frazier (agent), Francis Markell, 
Charles E. Trail, Joseph Cronise, Joseph G. Miller, 


‘Thomas R. Jarboe, James Houck, directors. Its see- 


retary, George W. Cramer, has held that position for 
the past twenty years. 
The Improvement Land and Building Associa- 


tion was chartered May 15; 1868, with the following | 


charter inembers: David C. Martin, David M. Smith, 
Milton G. Urner, Charles W. Miller. Its first officers 


* ‘were— 


President, J. William Birely ; Vice-President, David C. Wine- 
brenner; Seceretary, E. A. Gittinger; Treasurer, John T, 
Quaynn; Directors, J. William Birely, Daniel Getzendanner, 
Jr., David’ C. Winebrenner, John C. Hardt, A. H. Aubert, 
John T. Quynn, George W. Cramer, BE. A. Gittinger, Au- 
gustus L. Eager, Jacob Heintz, Ethan A. Cramer, David 
H. Kolb; Solicitor, Milton G. Urner. 


The officers for 1881 are— 


J. William Birely, president; D. C. Winebrenner, vice-presi- 
dent; Francis Markell, treasurer; George W. Cramer, see- 
retary; Walter Saunders, agent; M. G. Urner, solicitor; 
Directors, J, William Birely, D. C. Winebrenner, John T, 
Quynn, Val. S. Brunner, P. B. Kunkel, Francis Markell, 
Lewis M, Nixdorff, John A. Lynch, John C. Hardt, A. Il, 
Aubert, David H. Kolb, and G. W. Cramer, 


The Mutual Aid Association elected the follow- 
ing officers in 1881 : 

Lloyd T. Maegill, president; Albert W. Burkhart, vice-presi- 
dent; Christian I, Eokstein, secretary; Thomas N. Har- 
wood, treasurer; Dr, Thomas Turner, medical director ; 
Charles T. Darner, Horatio Zittle, general agents; Exam- 
ining Committee, Dr. Thomas Turner, Dr. Lloyd T. Mac- 
gill, Christian H. Eckstein; Board of Actuaries, A. W. 
Barkhart, Thomas Clagett, Joshua Abalt, Horatio Zittle, 
Charles W. Miller; Directors, Dr. Lloyd T, Macgill, Albert 
W. Burkhart, C. H. Eokstein, Thomas Clagett, Charles W. 
Miller, Dr. Thomas Turoer, Joshua Abalt, Thomas N. 
Harwood, Horatio Zittle, Charles T. Darner. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
SECRET ORDERS, BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES, ETC. 


Scarcety any other city in the country is better 
supplied than Frederick with organizations for the 
relief of distress, and for the mutual assistance, en- 
couragement, and social enjoyment of their members. 
There are two Masonie lodges, one commandery of 
Knights Templar, a lodge of Knights of Pythias, a 


and encampment of Odd Fellows, a Catholic beneficial 
society, a Young Men’s Christian Association, a lodge 
of Knights of Honor, a council of the United American 
Mechanics, a post of the Grand Army of the Repub- 
lie, and several other deserving organizations. 

Hiram Lodge, No. 28, A. F. and A. M., was the 
first Masonic lodge in Frederick County of which 
there is any authentic record. It was organized in 
February, 1799. Dr. John Fischer, of Frederick 
City, was the first Grand Inspector for Frederick 
County, and was a member of this lodge. He repre- 
sented it in the Grand Lodge of 1808, the date of 
its last representation. The following citizens were 
members of Hiram Lodge: Henry Bair, Tobias But- 
ler, George Baltzell, Nicholas Fridinger, John B. 
Faulkner, Joseph McCully, Henry Schell, Henry R. 
Warfield, Elias Boteler, James Huey, William Rob- 
inson, Jacob Stephens, Samuel Harris, Samuel Sharp, 
Richard L. Head, John L. Harding, E. H. Stone, 


| Mountjoy B. Luckett, Henry Bantz, Richard Butler, 
| Francis Clarke, John Gantt, James 8. Hook, James 


Neale, Adam Schisler, Joab Waters, Henry Ebbert, 
George Lipper, Joseph Hays, John Gibbony, Moses 
Shaw, Thomas C. Worthington, Robert Erskine, Ben- 
jamin Stallings, Samuel Philpot, Roger Nelson, Jacob 
Bayer, Jr., Dr. John Fischer, Ambrose Goslin, John 
Hinkle, James Philips, John Tyler, Alexander Whit- 
acre, John Houston, Samuel Woods, Morris Jones, 
Arthur Tanzey, Frederick C. Hap, John M. Beatty, 
George Graff, Alexander C. Harrison, William Thomas 
Morris. 

The house in which Hiram Lodge met cannot now 


| be ascertained. Of these members of the lodge some 


were quite prominent in Masonry and distinguished 


‘in the State. George Baltzell was the tax collector of 
_ Frederick County for a number of years, and secre- 


| States. 


tary of his lodge. Henry R. Warfield was a promi- 
nent lawyer and member of the Frederick bar. He 
represented the district in the Congress of the United 
James Neale kept a tavern in 1801, where 
the Central Hotel is now kept. Roger Nelson was a 
captain in the Revolutionary war, and received eigh- 
teen wounds. He was also a member of Congress from 
this district, was judge of the Frederick County 
Court, and afterwards clerk of the same court. He 
was the Grand Junior Warden in 1799; Deputy 
Grand Master of the Grand Lodge from 1801 to 
1805. Dr. John Tyler and Dr. John Fischer were 
prominent physicians. Henry Bayer, Henry Bantz, 
Arthur Tanzey, Thomas C. Worthington, John Hous- 
ton, and Adam Schisler took an active part in organ- 
izing Columbia Lodge in 1815. Tobias Butler was 


tribe of the Independent Order of Red Men, a lodge | at one time clerk of the County Court. Thomas C. 
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Worthington was a member of Congress from this 
district in the year 1824. Mountjoy B. Luckett was 
a prominent young physician, and died in New Or- 
leans in 1809. 

A lodge called Mark Lodge worked under a dispen- 
sation in 1817, but was not chartered. 

Columbia Mark Lodge, No. 10, was chartered 
Jan. 11, 1820, and expired in January, 1824. 

Columbia Lodge, No. 58, A, F, and A, M., was or- 
ganized in 1815, on the petition of Joseph Swearin- 
gen, Jacob Bayer, Henry Bantz, Thomas C. Worth- 
ington, Adam Schisler, Matthew Murray, William 
Bantz, Adam Korn, and James F. Houston, The 
Grand Lodge of Maryland granted a charter bearing 
date Nov. 7, 1815, authorizing William Bantz, Adam 
Schisler, and Samuel Barnes to organize Columbia 
Lodge, No. 58, in Frederick Town, Under this war- 
rant a number of Masonic brethren, on the 8th day 
of December, 1815, met at the house of James F. 
Houston in Frederick Town. There is some doubt 
as to the exact location of this house; one statement 
is that it is the house on the south side of East Pat- 
rick Street now occupied by Charles E, Worthing- 
ton as a boarding-house, and by Messrs. Besant & 
Knott as a grocery-store. This house was built by 
Job Hant in 1811 or 1812. Another account is that 
it was the house on the southeast corner of Market 
and Second Streets, now occupied by the Farmers’ 
and Mechanics’ National Bank. The facts and state- 
ments gathered from the oldest inhabitants of Fred- 
erick seem to point to the bank property as the more 
probable location of the John Houston house, Ar- 
thur Tanzey acted as “ W. M.” pro tem., Adam Schis- 
ler, 8. W.; Samuel Barnes, J, W.; James F. Hous- 
ton, Sec.; Joseph Swearingen, Treas.; Matthew 
Murray, 8. D.; Thomas C. Worthington, J.D. The 
brethren present were William Banta, John Houston, 
Adam Korn, John Houston, George Attic, Basil Mur- 
ray. A lodge was then opened, and the following 
were installed as the first officers : 


William Bantz, W.M.; Adam Schisler, §. W.; Samuel Barnes, 
J. W.: James I. Houston, Sec.; Joseph Swearingen, 
Treas.; Matthew Murray, 8. D.; Thomas C, Worthington, 
J.D. 


Jacob Bayer was appointed ‘'yler for the next meet- 
ing. The lodge then closed to meet again on Dec. 17, 
1815, when the by-laws were adopted and the above 
officers elected, The lodge next met on St. John's day, 
Dee. 1815, in a room in Henry Bantz’s house, 
This house is still standing on the south side of Second 
Street, between Market and Public Streets, 
owned by Judge William P. Maulsby. ‘The officers 


id 
aly 


elected at the previous meeting were installed on this 
occasion. 

About the Ist of May, 1819, the lodge moved to 
the house of Henry Baer. This is the house on the 
north side of East Patrick Street, in which the Fessler 
family now lives. It is an old frame house plastered 
on the outside, and was built by John Shellman near 
the middle of the last century. 

On the 15th of March, 1821, the lodge moved to 
the house of Samuel Webster. This house is on the 
northeast corner of Patrick and Market Streets. 
The lodge was held over the store-room, then occupied 
by Samuel Webster as a boot and shoe store, but 
now occupied by D. 8. 8. Thomas as a drug-store. 

Some time during the year 1823 the lodge moved 
to a building on the east side of Market Street be- 
tween Third and Fourth Streets, then owned by a 
Mrs. Smith. It is the building now occupied by the 
Degrave Brothers as a tobacco-store, and is the next 
house south of David C. Winebrenner’s dry-goods 
and grocery-stores. The lodge met here until it dis- 
solved, in 1830. 

On Dee, 29, 1824, Gen. Lafayette was received by 
his Masonie brethren in the house of Henry Banta 
on Second Street, where this lodge had its second 
place of meeting. William Baer presented this lodge 
a Masonic apron, which now hangs over the chair 
of the Junior Warden. ‘To this apron is attached a 
cord with these words: 

“This apron belonged to William Baer, end was worn by 
Gen. Lafayette when introduced to Columbia Lodge of A. Y. 
Masons at Frederick City, Md., in December, 1824, Wi'liam 


Baer acting Marshal and Master of Ceremonies. He was in- 
troduced by Wm. Baer to W. M, Dr. Jacob Baer,” 


The lodge received Gen. Lafayette, with his son, 
George W. Lafayette, and his private secretary, in 
the west room of Col. McPherson’s lower floor or 
parlor. The house is now owned by the Hon. Rich- 
ard Marshall. 

During this period Masonry was in a languishing 
condition, so much so that the brethren of Columbia 
Lodge thought it advisable to cease their meetings, 
and on June 7, 1830, held their last communication 
under the charter of 1815. 

Robert W. Middleton, the secretary at this last 
meeting, renounced Freemasonry, and on J uly 8, 1830, 
one month after the meeting, went to Gettysburg, the 
hot-bed of anti Masonry in Pennsylvania, and printed 
a newspaper called The Anti-Masonie Star. 

There is no evidence of the existence of apy Ma- 
sonic lodge in this county from the year 1830 to 


and is | 1843. 


In 1842, a number of Masons met in the old school- 
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house on the north side of Church Street, between 


Market and Public Streets, on the lot on which the 
new German Reformed church now stands, for the 
purpose of memorializing the Grand Lodge for a re- 
newal of the charter of Columbia Lodge. The fol- 
lowing signed the memorial, viz.: Thomas ©. Worth- 
ington, A. B. Hanson, D. Rolls, Caspar Quynn, 
Adolphus Fearhake, David Boyd, John W. Dorsey, 
Thomas Carr, Thomas C. Brashears, Abdiel Unkefer, 
Thos. W. Morgan, John Kefauver, of G., A. Barney, 
Ezra Bantz, Lloyd Dorsey, Henry Baer, John H. 
Fout, Jacob Roat, Nicholas Turbutt, Wm. D. Jenks, 
G. M. Hichelberger, Geo. Salmon, N. H. Owings,— 
2d. 

All the memorialists are now dead except A. Fear- 
hake and John H. Fout. Oct. 23, 1843, a number 


of Masons met in the old Methodist Episcopal church — 


on the north side of West Church Street, near Bentz 
Street. 
and greatly improved, and is at present used and 
owned by the Methodist Protestant Church. At this 
meeting Caspar Quynn acted as chairman, A. Barney 
secretary. Anthony Kimmell stated the object of 
the meeting was the resuscitation of Columbia Lodge, 
and to secure a permanent house for its use. 

Oct. 26, 1843, the brethren met, Caspar Quyno in 


This building has lately been modernized | 


the chair, and A. Barney secretary, and adjourned to 


a room prepared for them in the house of George 
Koontz, This house is on the west side of Market 
Street, the second building south of Church Street. 
Tt is now occupied by Bernard Rosenour, and is used 
as a dwelling and shoe-store. 
_ The present charter, bearing date Nov. 6, 1842, 
and empowering G. M. Hichelberger to act as W. M., 
David Boyd, 8. W., Thomas C. Brashear as J. W., 
to open Columbia Lodge, No. 58, was produced and 
read. These officers were then installed by D. G, 
Master Kimmell, and the lodge opened in regular 
form. 
G. M, Eichelberger, W. M.; David Boyd, 8. W.; Thos. C. 
Brashear, J. W.; A, Barney, Sec. pro tem. ; Caspar Quynn, 
8. D.; M. E. Bartgis, J. D.; Solomon Albaugh, 'I'yler. 

The brethren present were A. Kimmell, A. Fear- 
hake, Geo. Salmon, Geo. Zollinger, John Kefauver, 
Wm. D. Jenks, M. Bedtman, Rezin Stevens, John 
Sifford. A. Barney was chosen secretary and in- 
stalled. 

Dee. 18, 1843, the lodge met, and went into an 
election for officers to serve the next six months. 
Caspar Quynn was elected W. M., Thomas W. Mor- 
gan, S. W., and William D. Jenks, J. W. George 
Salmon was appointed 8. D., and H. Fearhake, J. D. 

Several of the meetings just mentioned were held 
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in David Boyd's house on Market Street, on the south 
corner of Market Space. This building is now owned 
and occupied by A. C. McCardell. About this time 
the lodge moved to the hall which had been prepared 
for its use in the old Methodist Episcopal church on 
Church Street. 

On July 6, 1857, the lodge rented a room in the 
McGill Building, on the southeast corner of Market 
and Patrick Streets, for five years, at seventy-five 
dollars per annum, for its use. 

On June 19, 1865, the lodge held its first meeting 
in the hall in the old Episcopal church on Public 
Street. 

Sept. 1865. The lodge proceeded to the Meth- 
odist Hpiscopal church on Kast Church Street to lay 
the corner-stone of the new church, which was done 
with the usual Masonic ceremonies. D. G. Master 
John A. Lynch officiating. 

May 31, 1871. The lodge assisted the Grand 
Lodge in laying the corner-stone of the ‘‘ Deaf and 
Dumb Institute” in Frederick City. Grand Master 
John H. B. Latrobe officiating. , 

June 6, 1871. The lodge laid the corner-stone of 
“Trinity Chapel of the Methodist Hpiscopal Church, 
South.” A. Fearhake, Jr., officiating. 

Noy. 6, 1871. The lodge sent to the sufferers by 
the great fire in Chicago the sum of eight hundred 
and forty-six dollars, contributed by the members, 

Anuthony Kimmell was Grand Senior Warden of the 
Grand Lodge in 1832, °33, '34, 35; Deputy Grand 
Master in 1842, °43, '44,'57 ; Most Worshipful Grand 
Master, 1859. John A. Lynch was Deputy Grand 
Master in 1864. ©. N. 8. Levy is now Grand King 
of the Grand Chapter. 

From June, 1815, to 1830, eight Ancient Masons 
united with the lodge, one hundred and twelve were 
made Masons, and sixteen rejected. From 1843 to 
1880, sixty-five Ancient Masons joined the lodge; 
one hundred and ninety-eight were initiated, passed 
and raised, 

Columbia Lodge has had thirty-three W. M., forty- 
five S. W., fifty-three J. W., and, from 1843 to 1880, 
eleven secretaries and fifteen treasurers. From 1843 
to 1880 there have been four hundred and forty-six 
applications for membership and initiation; of this 
number, one hundred and forty-nine were rejected. 
From 1843 to 1863, one hundred and sixty-nine ap- 
plications, thirteen rejected ; 1860 to 1880, two hun- 
dred and seventy-seven applications, one hundred and 
In 1865 there were twenty-six 


29 


=“, 


thirty-six rejected. 
rejections. 

Lynch Lodge, No. 163, A. F. and A. M.—June 
5, 1873, Grand Master Latrobe granted a dispensation 
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to Benjamin H. Schley, W. M., Steiner Schley, 8. W., | Pythias.—This lodge was instituted Feb. 12, 1869. 


and Peter 8. Bantz, J. W., to make Masons and form 

anew lodge. Nov. 18,1873, the Grand Lodge issued 

a regular charter to Lynch Lodge, No. 163, named in 

honor of Judge John A. Lynch. 

The first officers were : 

W. M., Benjamin H. Schley; &. W., Steiner Schley; J. W., 
Philip Stern; Sec., Charles F. Kreh; Treas., Julius Neu- 
wahl; 5. D., Harry C. Keefer; J. D., George A. Abbott; 
Tyler, F. T. Rhodes. 

At a special communication of this lodge, Past 
Deputy Grand Master John A. Lynch, under author- 
ity from Grand Master Latrobe, constituted the lodge 
and installed the aforesaid officers. It holds its meet- 
ings in the hall of Columbia Lodge, and numbers 
thirty active and zealous Masons. 

The officers for 1881 are: 


W. M., Isunc Lowenstein; 8. W., Isaiah N. Loy; J. W., Jacob 
J. Sahm; Sec., George E. Myer; Treas., Tulius Neuwahl. 


Jacques de Molay Commandery, No. 4.—This 
commandery commenced under a dispensation dated 
Nov. 23,1867. he officers in the dispensation were 
George A. Hanson, E.C.; Peter S. Bantz, Gen. ; and 
J. Alfred Ritter, Capt.-Gen. 

Sept. 18, 1868, the Grand Commandery granted a 
regular charter to Jacques de Molay Commandery, 
No. 4, and its first officers were the same as in the 
dispensation. 

The officers for 1881 are: 

E. C., John A. Lynch; Gen., Charles C. Smith; Capt.-Gen., M. 
E. Getzendanner; P., Adolphus Fearhake, Jr.; See., F, 
A. Markey; 5. W., W.V. Albaugh; J. W., C. V. 8. Levy; 
8. B., George W. Cramer; Std. B,, C.F, A. Fox; W., Wil- 
liam N. Young; Sent., F. F. Rhodes. 


Enoch Royal Arch Chapter, No. 23.—Enoch 
Chapter, No. 10, was chartered Nov. 15, 1820, and 
was last represented in the Grand Chapter in 1827 
by Daniel Kolb, Adolphus Fearhake, Sr., and Francis 
Thomas. 

Enoch Chapter, No. 23, commenced under a dis- 
pensation dated in May, 1866. The officers named 
in the dispensation were George A. Hanson, High 
Priest, Allen G. Quynn, King, and William N, 
Young, Scribe. Nov. 13, 1866, the Grand Chapter 
granted it a regular charter, and the first officers 
under it were the same us in the dispensation. 

The officers for 1881 are: 

H. P., Philip Stern; K., William N. Young; S., W. V. AL 
bangh; K., F. A. Markey; Trens., H. Goldenberg; C. IT., 
J. W. Griffin; P.§&,, A. Fearbake, Jr.; R. A. C., C. 5S. V. 


Levy; M, 3d V., I. Lowenstein; M, 2d V., C. C. Smith; 
M. let V., John A. Lynch. 


Mountain City Lodge, No. 29, Knights of 


The grand officers’ names affixed to the charter are: 


G. W. Stoddard, G. C.; E. R. Davis, V. G. C.; C. F. Abbott, 
V.G. P.; H. P. Barnes, G. B.; F. Turner, G. K. R. &8.; 
J.B. Wurst, G. G.; A, 8. Walton, G. 0. 8.; John Muth, 
G. 0,8. The charter members were L. Vanfozson, J. M. 
Ebberts, W. A. Simmons, G. N. Hauer, H. F. Steiner, EB, 
A, Kramer, J, C. Hardt, J. W. Brubaker, J. A. Steiner, J. 
M. Miller, F. W. Slugh, T. M. Holbruner, H. M. Keefer. 


Starwart Conclave, S. P. K., No. 3.—This con- 
clave, formerly called Stoddard, was organized May 
17,1869. The grand officers who signed the charter 
were ; 

James Bond, G. C.; John J. Ward, G,. See. The charter mem- 


bers were William A. Simmons, David M. Smith, James 
N. Walter, John Simmons, P, L, Hiteshew, C. W. Tabler. 


Alpha Temple of Honor, No. 2.—Officers elected 
in May, 1881, for the ensuing term : 
W.cC. T., I. P. Suman; W. V.T., J. J. Bielfeld; W. R., G. W. 
Tyson; W. A.R., W. H. Keller; W. F. R., I. F. Steiner; 
W. Tr., A. R. Yeakle; W. U., W. V. Miller; W. D. U., B. 
K. Veitch; W. G., W. F. Kubn; W.5., T. P. Rice; W. 
Chaplain, F. GB. Sappington; W. R. H.S., Charles Patten, 
Jr.; W. L. H.&., J. 8. Quinn; P, W. C, T., D. 8. Rice. 
Chippewa Tribe, No. 19, I. 0. 0. R.—On the 
twenty-sixth Sun of the Buck Moon, in Grand Sun 
5610, the Grand Council of the Improved Order of 
Red Men of Maryland issued its dispensation to form 
Chippewa Tribe, No. 19, to the following pale-faces: 
Samuel Snyder, J. W. Suman, John D. Zieler, L. M. Wolf, Wil- 
liam T. Duvall, William IL. Hiteshew, George R. Kephart, 
W. Moling, George W. Dertsbauch, 0. Nurz, P. R. Shaff- 


ner, J. V. Hollebaugh, M. Albaugh, George Albaugh, 
Jacob Lillich. 


The aforesaid dispensation was signed by 


William H. Ford, G, S.; Thomas Sprigg, G. 8. 8.; William H. 
Cox, G, J.8.; John T. Alexander, G. P.; John L, Booker, 
G. C0. of R,; B. W. Ferguson, G. K. of W. 
Its first officers, elected on the Third Sun of the 
Flower Moon (May, 1850), were: 
S., Samuel Snyder; 8. S., Israel W. Suman; J. S., John D. 


Zeiler; C. of R., William H. Hiteshew; K. of W., Lewis 
W. Wolf; P., William T, Duvall. 


In 1851, after one year’s organization, it numbered 
thirty-one members. This order is a beneficial insti- 
tution, and in Maryland, with its thirty-five tribes, 
expended in charities in 1880, $10,153.46. This 
tribe has a present membership of one hundred and 
eighty, and meets every Thursday evening at its com- 
modious and elegant hall on Market Street. Its offi- 
cers for semi-annual term ending June 30, 1881, 
were: 


‘ 
S., Frank T. Davis; 8. §., George W. Vanfossen; J. 5, 
Charles Smallwood; C. of R., John H. Bennett; K. of W., 
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Jobn ©. Hart; Rep. to Great Council of Md., Edward A. 
Gittinger. 

Its receipts for the year 1880 were $1407.47, of 
which there was paid out for relief of brothers, $606 ; 
of widows, $230; of orphans, $10; and for burying 
the dead, $45; total charities expended, $891. 

In case of the sickness of a member, the tribe pays 
him three dollars a week. 

Tt has a well-seleeted library of 1121 volumes. 

Frederick Lodge, American Order United 
Workingmen, No. 14.—The officers of this lodge for 
the term ending December, 1881, are: 

P. M. W., Isaac ‘Lowenstein ; M. W., W, Nash Young; Fore- 
man, W. B. Starm; A. F., D, Lowenstein; Receiver, George 
E. Meyer; Financier, J, W. Griffin: Gaurd, I. Lowenstein; 
Recorder, D, M, Scholl; I. W., F. A. Markey; 0. W., P. 
W. Shafer; Trustee, McClintock Young. 

This lodge was instituted in May, 1880. 

Mount Olive Encampment, No. 9, Independent 
Order Odd-Fellows.—This encampment was insti- 
tuted May 21, 1846. Charter members, David Schley, 
Casper Mantz, Thomas A. Fleming, W. 5. Brown, C. 
Sheppard, W. 8. Davis. 

Its charter was granted by the following grand 
officers: Past Grand Masters, J. Meares, Richard 
Marley, H. Mathoit, Levi Taylor, J. J. Johnson; 
G. Patriarch, John Hamilton; G. H. Priest, William 
Bayley ; Senior Warden, J. G. Waters ; Seribe, N. T. 
Dushane; Treasurer, A, E. Warner; Junior Warden, 
John J. Sharp; and Secretary, James Patterson. Its 
Chief Patriarchs have been: 


1846, David Schley ; 1847, Casper Mantz, Thomas A, Fleming; 


1848, W. ©. Smallwood, J. H. Jones; 1849, Samuel Tyler, | 
G, Beckenbaugh; 1850, W. R. Marsh, W. 8. Bants; 1851, | 


J, A. Ritter, C. Cole; 1852, J. A. Steiner, C. F. A. Fox; 
1853, C. Fox, William Mahony; 1854, Jesse J, Hunt; 
1855, Thomas Haller; 1856, George Hoskin; 1857, Fred- 
erick Keefer; 1858, William FP, Johnson; 1859, John G. 
Sinn; 1860, John T. Sinn; 1861, Christopher Wahner; 
1862, Thomas M. Holbruner; 1868, Frederick Sargess; 
1864, G. W. Davis; 1865, Henry L. Zeigler; 1866, Philip 
M. Englebrecht; 1867, C. Wahner; 1868, W. H. Zeigler; 
1869, D. ©. Martin: 1870, G. A. Abbott; 1871, Job K. 
Sheppard; 1872, William A. Simmons; 1873, B. A. Gittin- 
ger; 1874, Philip Stern; 1875, C, B. Fox; 1876, Charles 
A. Bruner; 1877, Lewis Koester; 1878, A. J. Fromke; 
1879, S. Kingsbaker; 1880, Peter Ross. 


The officers for 1881 are: 


©. P., Philip Stern; H. P., A. J. Fromke; 8. W., F. 8. Hope- 
wood; J. W., J. J. Grahe; Scribe, William A. Simmons; 
Treas., B. A. Gittinger. 


Membership, thirty-five. C. Sheppard was scribe 
for the first term in 1846, and was succeeded by 
Henry B, Fissler, who served until 1872, since which 
time William A. Simmons has been scribe. 


Adam Lodge, No. 35, I. 0, 0. F.—Its dispensa- 
tion was allowed May 15, 1841. Its charter was 
granted July 16, 1841, by Richard Marley, M. W. 
G. M.; Levi Taylor, R. W. D. G@. M.; W. G. Cook, 
R. W. G.S.; J. J. Johnson, W. G. W; John Rob- 
inson, W. G. T.; and by Past Grand Masters James 
L. Ridgely, Aug. Mathiot, Robert Neilson, A. E. 
Warner, J. Maris, and Past Grand Secretary Thomas 
Wildey. The charter members were John Kefau- 
ver, of G., Caspar Quynn, George A. Cole, Anthony 
Kimmel, Charles Nixon, Ezra Bantz, William Slater. 

The first officers were : 


Casper Quynn, N. G.; William Slater, V. G.; John Kefauver, 
of G., See.; Ezra Bantz, Treas. 


The Noble Grands have been: 


1841, Caspar Quynn, William Slater; 1842, J. M. Harding, W. 
C. Martin, George Salmon, F. A. Rigney; 1843, Caspar 
Mantz, W. S. Brown, Charles J. Fox, David Scbley; 1844, 
J. W. Reynolds, Godfrey Koontz, W, Geyer, A. K., Mantz; 
1845, P. L. Storm, T, H, O'Neal, H. B. Fessler, Hamilton 
Stier; 1846, RK. W. Philips, T. A. Fleming, John A. 
Steiner, P, Goodmanson ; 1847, N. ‘I. Haller, George Me- 
Cahan; 1848, J. H. Jones, J. L. Norris; 1849, W. 8. 
Bantz, J. C. O'Neal; 1850, J. C. O'Neal, George Hoskins; 
1851, Charles Cole, J. H. Bangs; 1852, M. R. Marsh, T. FP, 
Covkey; 1853, J. A. Ritter, A. H. Hunt; 1854, J. T. 
Moore, Z. J. Gittinger; 1855, W. H. Derr, Frederick 
Keefer; 1856, John Rhodes, John G. Sinn; 1857, J. M. 
Ebert, P. M. Englebrecht; 1858, William Mahony, W. F. 
Johnson; 1859, Gideon Bantz, P, B. MeCleery ; 1860-72, 
record-book mislaid; 1873, John H. Bruner, J. EB. Rice; 
1874, Philip Stern, D. M. Main; 1875, H. G. Sleeper, G. 
H. Zimmerman; 1876, Lewis Koester, C, A. Bruner; 1877, 
B. F. Phoebus, C. Edwin Cole; 1878, Solomon Kingsbaker, 
Julius Neuwahl; 1879, T. C. Landerkin, C. F. Fleming; 
1880, Walter Saunders, J. I. Duvall; 188], T. H. Haller, 
Francis Brengle. 


The secretaries have been : 


1841, F. A. Rigney; 1842, T. H. O’Neal, A. K. Montz, G. W. 
Sands; 1843, James Reynolds, M. R. Marsh, G. 8. 
Groshon; 1844, H. B. Fessler, Casper Mantz; 1845-47, J. 


M. Ebert; 1847-55, J. D. Faubel; 1855, A. H. Hunt; 


1856, P. M. Englebrecht; 1857-60, M. R. Marsh; 1860-73, 
record-book missing; 1873-78, W. G. Cole; 1878-82, W. 
H. Zeigler. 

The officers for 1881 (2d term) are: 

N. G., Francis Brengle; V. G., John H. Cutshaw; See., Wil- 
liam H. Zeigler; Treas., Albert T. Rice. 

St. John’s Beneficial Association.—The idea of 
forming a beneficial or benevolent association con- 
nected with St. John’s Church was first entertained 
in 1852, and on the 12th day of December of the 
same year such a society was formed. Each member 
is entitled to four dollars per week as benefits while 
sick, and on the death of a member the sum of fifty 
dollars is paid his widow or legal representatives to 
defray his funeral expenses. Tt has other special 
benevolent features, and for more than thirty years 
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has been engaged in benevolent works. Its incorpo- 
rators were Col. James McSherry, William M. Mer- 
rick, John A. Smith, William Walsh, Lewis Logue, 
Hugh L. McAleer, Charles Smith, and John Buck- 
felder, who obtained an act of incorporation July 6, 
1854. Its officers have been: 


1$53.—Pres., James McSherry; Vice-Pres., James Kerrigan; 


Sec., W. R. Sappington; Treas., John A. Smith. 
1854.—Pres., Jamez MeSherry; Vice-Pres., W. M. Merrick; 
Sec., A. W. Marriott; Treas., William Walsh, 
1855-56.—Pres., James McSherry; Vice-Pres., Henry Pampel; 
Sec., L. M. Ryan; Treas., William Walsh. 
1857-58,—-Pres., James McSherry; Vice-Pres., H. A, Hazer; 
8ee., L. M. Ryan; Treas., William Walsh, 
1859-66.—Pres., James McSherry; Vice-Pres., H. A. Hazer; 
Sec., F. A. Whaner; Treas., William Walsh. 
1866.—Pres., James MeSherry; Vice-Pres., James MeSherry, 
Jr.; Sec,, F, A, Whaner; Treas., William Walsh. 
1867-70.—Pres,, James MeSherry, Jr.; Vice-Pres., Thomas 
Barry; See., F. A. Whaner; Treas., William Walsh. 
1870-76.—Pres., James McSherry; Vice-Pres,, Lewis Burke; 
See., FP. A. Whaner; Treas., William Walsh. 
1876-S80.—Pres., James McSherry; Vice-Pres., Lewis Burck; 
Sec., Joseph F. Hiseuhauer; Treas., William Walsh. 
1880.—Pres., James McSherry; Vice-Pres., N. J. Wilson; Sec., 
J, FP. Bisenhauer; Treas., William Walsh. 
1881.—Pres., James McSherry; Vice-Pres,, N. J. Wilson; See., 
J. F. Eisenhauer; Treas., William Walsh; Messenger, 
Charles E. Bruchey, 


It has had but two presidents,—father and son,— 
Col. James McSherry and Capt. James McSherry, 
the latter since 1867. It holds a stated meeting 
every month, and an annual meeting on the second 
Sunday of January, when the yearly election of 
officers takes place by ballot. 

Fredonia Council, No. 46, Order of United 
American Mechanics,—On I'eb. 6, 1874, the State 
Council of the “O. U. A. M.” issued a dispensation 
to establish Fredonia Council, No. 46, to the following 
charter members, viz.: M. C. Winchester, George R. 
Wisong, Frank P. Ingram, C. H. Eckstine, Charles 
Patten, John P, Renner, Edgar L. Miller, Charles EB. 
Ingram, J. Edward Rice, Tobias Haller, E. S. Hard- 
ing, C. T. Albaugh, N. 8. Tyson, and Philip H. Nuss- 
baum ; signed and countersigued by John G. Mitchell, 
Councilor, and John W. Holden, Secretary. 

Its first officers were ; 


Jun, Ex. Councilor, N.S. Tyson; ©., John C. Motter; V. C., 
M. C. Winchester; Rec, Sec., J. Bdward Rice; Fin. See., 
FP. P. Ingram; Treas., Philip H. Nussbaum, 


It has a membership of eighty-five, and meets every 
Friday evening in its hall in the Kemp Building, in 
the third story thereof, It pays four dollars per week 
beuefits to sick members, and on the death of a mem- 
ber each member has to pay the family of the de- 
ceased one dollar. It has a library of three hundred 


and twenty-six volumes, purchased by penny assess- 
ments of a penny a week on each member. The of- 
ficers for semi-annual term ending July 1, 1881, are; 
Sen, Ex. Councilor, J. C. Motter; Jun. Ex. Councilor, Trago 
W. Lauderkin; C., Charles E. Kemp; V. C., Lewis Byer; 


Rec. Sec., C. H. Eckstein; Fin. Sec., John H. Bennett; 
Treas., Wm. C. Birely. 


Reynolds Post, No, 2, Grand Army of the Re- 
public, was organized at the close of the civil war. 
Its commander for 1881 is Gen. John A. Steiner, 
and the chairman of its executive committee is Col, 
C. W. F. Vernon, surveyor of the port of Baltimore. 
May 30th is the national Decoration Day of Union 
graves, and it was attended in 1881 with ceremonies 
and exercises surpassing in extent those of any pre- 
vious year. In Frederick the graves of the dead 
were covered with flowers, and the entire ceremonies 
were conducted under the auspices of Reynolds Post. 
A poem appropriate to the occasion was read by Hon. 
William H. Hinks, and an oration was delivered by 


| Rev. 8. V. Leech, D.D. Sacred anthems were sung 


by the choir, under the direction of Lieut. Geo. E. 
Greenwood, The ‘old flag’ was planted over Bar- 
bara Fritchie’s grave, which was covered with flowers, 
Capt. Wm. Glessner was chairman of the committee 
on decoration of Mount Olivet, Gideon Staley of the 
committee on outside decorations, and Maj. O. A. 
Horner of the committee on flowers. 

Confederate Monumental and Memorial Asso- 
ciations.—The first call for a meeting to organize a 
Ladies’ Confederate Monumental Association was re- 
sponded to by a number of ladies, and the following 
were the proceedings of the first meeting held: 

Aug, 7, 1879, in response to a notice issued by 
Capt. Owings, president of the Confederate Memorial 
Association, the following ladies met at the residence 
of that gentleman for the purpose of organizing an 
association, having the object in view of creating a 
fund of money sufficient to enable them to erect a 
monument to the unknown" deceased Confederate 
soldiers interred at Mount Olivet Cemetery: Mrs. 
B. F. Brown, Mrs, A. J. Delashmutt, Mrs. L. M. 
Nixdorff, Mrs. N. Owings, Mrs, W. N. Young, 
Mrs. Bi. L. Eader, and Misses Davidson and A. R. 
Fout. The meeting was organized and the following 
officers elected: President, Mrs. John H. Williams; 
First Vice-President, Mrs. B. F. Brown; Second 
Vice-President, Mrs, J. H. Gambrill; Secretary, 
Mrs. A. L. Kader; Treasurer, Mrs. Nicholas Ow- 
ings. The meeting adjourned to meet Aug. 11, 
1869, when there were present Mrs. John H. Wil- 
liams, president; Mrs. J. H. Gambrill, second vice- 
president; Mrs. A. E. Kader, Secretary ; and Mrs, 
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A. J. Delashmutt, Mrs. Frank Clingao, Mrs. Ellen 
Howard, Mrs. N. Owings, Mrs, W. Nash Young, 
Mrs. J. S. W. Jarboe, Mrs. Henry Williams, Miss A. 
R. Font, Miss Luey Boteler, Miss Janie Williams, 
Miss Ella Shriver, Miss Davidson, Miss Emma Git- 
tinger, Miss Cockey. On motion the organization 
was designated as the “ Ladies’ Confederate Monu- 
mental Association of I'rederick County, Md.” 

Two ladies from each district in the county were 
appointed to act as vice-presidents, A committee was 
appointed to solicit subscriptions throughout the city, 
and at the same time it was decided to establish a 
dining pavilion at the Agricultural Fair Grounds 
during the fair, for the purpose of increasing the 
funds. The results of the collection and proceeds of 
dining parlor and Pen-Mar excursion amounted to 
$1429. The proceeds of the musical entertainment 
at City Hall, May 30, 1880, were applied to the reno- 
vation of the three hundred and nine Confederate 
graves, and paying for the foundation of a monument, 


ete., to the forty “‘ unknown” Confederate dead. The 


“Qonfederate Memorial Association’’ co-operated with 
the ladies throughout. 


The officers of the “ Confederate Memorial Asso- | 


ciation” for 1881 are: 


President, Nicholas Owings; Vice-President, L. Victor Baugh- 
man; Secretary, Wm. Nash Young; Managers, R. Brown 
Henderson, James MeSherry, Frederick J. Nelson, G. FP. 
Clingan, Wm. Nash Young, Peter Sahm, A. P. Works, 
F, ©. Knott, Henry Williams, John W. Drosius, Charles 
Ritter, Nicholas Owings, A. L. Boteler, Wm. T. Besant, 
F. Marion Faubel. 


On June 2, 1881, the monument was unyeiled. 
Preparations had been made upon an extensive scale 
for the entertainment of guests, but as the day was 
rainy the programme was carried out under unfavorable 
conditions, é 

At 10.30 o'clock a special arrived from Baltimore, 
bearing large delegations from the Murray Confederate 
Association and the Society of the Army and Navy of 
the Confederate States in Maryland, under the com- 
mand of Capt. McHenry Howard and Gen, Bradley T. 
Johnson, and led by Charle’s Band, The Winchester 
Rifles, Linganore Guards, and other organizations came 
in on earlier trains. At 2.30 o'clock the ceremonies 
Were opened. 

The oration delivered by Hon. James A. Buchanan, 
of Baltimore, at the City Hall, was well received. 
The monument was unveiled at Mount Olivet Ceme- 
tery by Miss Owings, daughter of Capt. Owings; Miss 
Gambrill, daughter of James H. Gambrill; Miss Quynn, 
daughter of the late Allen Quynn; and Miss Clingan, 
daughter of G. F. Clingan. 


The statue is of Carrara marble, and was made in 
Italy, the base being granite; height of monument 
fifteen feet from the ground, and cost fourteen hun- 
dred dollars, Mr. Batterson being the contractor. The 
| inscriptions on the panels are as follows: 


ON PIRST PANEL. 


| “rected a.p. 1880, by the Ladies’ Monumental Association 
| of Frederick County, in honor of the soldiers of the Confeder- 
| ate army who fell in the battles of Antietam and Monocacy 
and elsewhere, and who are buried here.” 


RIGHT PANEL. 
“Soldiers rest, thy warfare o’er, 
Sleep the sleep that knows not breaking, 
Dream of battle-fields ne more, 
Days of danger, nights of waking.” 


LEPT PANEL. 


“To the unknown soldiers whose bodies here rest. We can- 
not inscribe their names upon tablets of stone, but we may hope 
to read them in a purer and an unchangeable record.” 


REAR PANEL. 


“Their praises will be sung 
In some yet unmoulded tongue, 
Far on in summers that we shall not see,” 


Ladies’ Relief Association.—During the war of 
1861-65 the ladies of Frederick organized the 
“ Ladies’ Relief Association,” with Mrs. Gideon 
Bantz as president, for lending aid to the medical 
officers of the Federal forces quartered near the city in 
their treatment of sick and disabled soldiers, by pre- 
paring such delicacies as are most relished by invalids. 
It originated in a call published in the Meaminer of 
Aug. 21, 1861, and on October 21st fifty ladies met 
and organized. Seven committees were appointed, 
who had each the duty of securing the articles re- 
quired for the sick on a specified day of the week. 
They visited the hospitals in the morning, and saw 
that the articles furnished were properly disposed of. 
After the battles of South Mountain and Antietam, 
in September, 1862, Gettysburg, in July, 1863, and 
Monoeaey, in July, 1864, with thousands of wounded 
soldiers here and in the neighborhood, this association 
performed an immense labor, and its deeds of good 
were engraved on many a suffering heart. 

Various other Societies.—Hastern Star Grange, 
No. 5, was organized several years ago, and its Master 
is George William Smith, and its Secretary, James 
| A. Brown. “The Mechanical Library” and “ Young 
Men’s Christian Association,"’ both instituted years 
ago, are in a flourishing condition. The Knights of 
Honor have a good lodge, No. 603. 

Protestant Episcopal Orphan Asylum.—This 
elegant structure was erected in 1840, by the aid of 
fairs and the public donations for that purpose, the 
lot on which the building is located having been pre- 
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sented for this object by Mrs. Eleanor Potts. The 
building cost nearly five thousand dollars, and for a 
short period after its erection was occupied by the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Company as their office. 
The office of this company was removed in 1840 from 
the city of Washington to Frederick, which from its 
central position was the most proper location. Great 
credit is due to the ladies of the Episcopal Church 


for the energy and patience displayed in the establish- | 


ment of this institution, which for two decades has 
been doing a noble work. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
PROMINENT INSTITUTIONS AND EVENTS. 


Tur Barracks, for many years one of the features 
of Frederick, were built during the Revolutionary 
war, and in the midst of a fine, green lot, beautifully 
located on an eminence overlooking the whole of 
Monocacy, or Frederick Valley. The city is spread 
out below it, the spires of its numerous churches 
and its more lofty edifices meeting the eye on the 
one side, while the rich and luxuriant fields of one of 
the most productive valleys in the world may be seen 
on the other. The Barracks were used as a place of 
confinement for prisoners taken with Burgoyne at 
Saratoga, and next for the Hessians who were cap- 
tured at Yorktown. Numerous huts were erected in 
addition to the Barracks, all of which were removed 
before 1840. The Barracks were next occupied by 
the French prisoners of “ L'Insurgent," captured by 
the “Constellation” during the guasi-war with 
France. While the Hessians were there some of the 
more intelligeat became enamored with the beauty 


and the advantages of the country, and made their | 


escape, so that they were left behind when their fel- 
low-prisoners were marched off, and from this stock 
descended a numerous and vigorous progeny. 

The Barracks were long partly occupied by the State 
armorer, and the rooms rented out to tenants. On the 
Barracks Hill lay the old cannon, which had been 
famous among the boys from time immemorial. It 
was brought here to celebrate the peace of 1783, and 
was used in 1841 as the “ Great Baby Waker” by 
Dertzabaugh, and for the celebration of the Fourth of 
July and other popular rejoicings. This piece of 
ordnance was among the first cannon cast in Maryland 
during the Revolutionary war, and was an eighteen- 
pounder. It was cast at Mount tna Furnace, six 
miles north of Hagerstown. From 1868 for three or 
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four years the State Deaf and Dumb Asylum occupied 
the Barracks buildings, wotil their present institution 
was erected on the Barracks grounds. 

From 1840 and for several years afterwards a por- 
tion of the Barracks (which belonged to the State) 
'were used by special permission of the Legislature 
by Messrs. Jenks & Ramsburg as a cocoonery. They 
had a white mulberry orchard, consisting of ten acres, 
in an adjoining lot. The State granted them the use 
of the Barracks buildings to test the experiment of 
silk-culture, then creating so much discussion through- 
out the country. W. D. Jenks began operations and 
planted his trees in 1837. Feb. 28, 1840, the reels 
were put up. During the year sewing silk was made 
equal to that of foreign manufacture. After the flyer 
was in operation, gold-stripe vesting was manufactured 
in considerable quantities. 

The Old Town-Clock.—In perusing the musty 
records of Frederick we find that the solemn tones of 
the town-clock first pealed forth in 1807. It was 
eonstructed by that faithful chronicler of local inci- 
dents in early days and “ goodly artisan,” Frederick 
Heisley. According to a contemporary description, it 
was “a noble piece of mechanism, and doth greatly 
excite the curiosity of our town-folk.”” What inter- 
esting scenes the old clock must have witnessed dur- 
ing the seventy-four long years of its existence! It 
is a seven-day time-piece, and has been wound up by 
John Fessler and his son nearly ever since its erection. 

Washington and Lafayette in Frederick — 
Gen. Washington first visited Frederick Town in 
April, 1755, as one of Gen. Braddock’s aides, and 
again in 1791, when on his way from Mount Vernon 
to Philadelphia, at that time the seat of the national 
government. During his secoud visit he was formally 
received and entertained by the people of Frederick. 
On reaching the hill near the farm now owned by 
Henry Scholl he was met by a company of horsemen 
from Frederick, headed by Maj. Mountjoy Bayley, 
chief marshal, and comprising many of the most 
influential and respectable citizens of the county. 
| The President was conducted up to Barracks Hill, 


through the town and up Market Street to Brother's 
tavern, and then to Rich Hill, the residence of Gov- 
ernor Thomas Johnson. There was a brilliant illu- 
mination in honor of the eyent, The following is the 
correspondence which passed between Gen. Washing- 
ton and a committee of citizens of Frederick County. 
Referring to this correspondence, the Rights of Man, 
published in Frederick Town in 1791, said,— 


“This illustrious character during his short stay in Freder- 
ick Town, in this Stute, was treated with marks of high respect 
and great affection by the respectable citizens uf this fourishing 
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town. Previous to bis departure, which public business obliged 
him to hasten, the following address (drawn in great haste) was 


presented to him, to which he was pleased to return an answer 


exhibiting a3 usual fresh proofs of his greatness and goodness.” 


* The correspondence is as follows: 


“To the Presipenr oF tae Unirep Srares: 
_ “ Sir,—The inhabitants of Frederick take the liberty of con- 
gratulating you upon your safe arrival at this place, and to 


assure you that it gives them sincere pleasure to have this op- 


portunity of expressing that veneration and attachment which 
they bave always felt, and still feel, for your person and ehar- 


acter as a patriot, a statesman, a soldier, and a fellow-citizen, | 


They have, sir, a lively sense of gratitude for that long series 
of services which you have so ably exhibited on the public 
stage.” 

In reply Washington said: 


“Your aseription of my public services overrates their value; 
and it is justice to my fellow-citizens that I should assign the 
eminent advantages of our political condition to another cause, 
—to their valor, wisdom, and virtue. 
rive their freedom; the second has been proved by their inde- 
pendence in national prosperity ; the last, I trust, will long pro- 
tect their social rights and insure their individual happiness. 
Thut your participation of these advantages may realize your 
best wishes is my sincere prayer, 

“Gronce WAsntineron, 
“Messrs. Morpocn, Bratt, Ports, Tuomas, anp MePurr- 
son.” 


After leaving Frederick Town, in July, 1791, on 
his way to Philadelphia, Gen, Washington passed 


through Woodsborough, Ladiesburg, and York Road 
Station to Middleburg and Taneytown, Hanover, ete. 


In passing through what is now known as Carroll | 


County he remained part of the afternoon and over- 
night at “Terra Rubra,” the hospitable mansion of 
Maj. John Ross Key, near Middleburg, where a large 
eoneourse of people had assembled to greet him, 
Many who had seen service with him in the days of 
‘76, and who knew him personally, and admired his 
military and civil career, hastened to take him by the 
hand and bid him weleome. He was escorted from 


From the first they de- | 


- 


Frederick Town by ex-Governors Thomas Johnson and | 


Thomas Sim Lee, Maj. Mountjoy Bayley, and others. 

After breakfast on the morning after the night 
spent at Maj. Key's, ex-Governor Johnson announced 
that the general would say a few words to his friends 
before he left. 


“My countrymen,” said Washington, deeply affected, ‘I am 
about to leave your good lund, your beautiful yalleys, your re- 
freshing streams, and the Blue Hills of Maryland, which stretch 
out before me, I cannot leave you, fellow-citizens, without 
thanking you again and again for your kind greeting; for the 
true and devoted friendship you have shown me, When in the 
darkest hours of the Revolution, of doubt and gloom, the sue- 
cor and support [ received from the people of Frederick County 
always cheered me, It always awoke a responsive echo in my 
breast, I feel the emotion of gratitude beating in my heart,— 
my heart is too full to say more. God bless you all.” 


Washington was a first-rate farmer and always took 
a lively interest in agricultural pursuits. At that 
time Frederick County (before it was divided) was 
the largest wheat-growing county in the United 
States, and its grain erop of 1791 was particularly 
fine. That and other facts which fell under his ob- 
servation prompted Washington, in a letter written 
shortly after to Sir John Sinclair, of Great Britain, 
to state that “ Frederick County was the Garden Spot 
of the United States.” 

A funeral tribute to Washington’s memory was 
paid on the 22d of February, 1800, at Frederick, in 
conformity with the military orders received from 
Maj.-Gen. Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, of Charles- 
ton, 8. C., addressed to Brig.-Gen. Mountjoy Bayley, 
of Frederick Town, commanding the Federal troops 
in Western Maryland. There was an immense at- 
tendance from all parts of the county and from dis- 
tant points of Frederick. 

Gen. John Eager Howard, of Baltimore, Charles 


| Carroll of Carrollton, Col. William Washington, 


Maj. Paul Bentalou, and Sergt. Lawrence Everhart, 
were in the procession. Ex-Goyernor Thomas Sim 
Lee, Hon, Benjamin Ogle, Governor of Maryland, 
and Hon. George Baer, Jr., member of Congress, 
were seated with Thomas Johnson, orator of the day, 
in a carriage drawn by four white horses and draped 
in mourning. 

The exercises began with the discharge of sixteen 
guns from the artillery, commanded by Capt. William 
Clements, and half-hour guns were fired until the 
procession moved, About eleven o'clock the line of 
procession was formed opposite Capt. Valentine 
Brother's, and moved in the following order: 


An advance guard of four dragoons, 
Capt. Nelson’s cavalry, commanded by Cornet Daniel Hauer, Jr. 
The General's horse dressed in black. 
Federal Troops under the command of Capt. Val, Brother, 
Federal officers. _ 
Music, 
Military officers in uniform. 
Physicians, 
Clergy. 
The Bier and Pall-Bearers. 
Sixteen young ladies in mourning representing the sixteen 
States in grief. 
Committee of Arrangements. 
Masonic Brethren. 
The Rev. Samuel Knox, principal of the academy, followed 
by the otber tutors, and upwards of one hundred 
pupils in mourning, 


The procession moved down Market Street to the 
Square, and then up Patrick Street. When arrived 
in front of the German Presbyterian church the 
whole halted and opened to the right and left. The 
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bier was then conveyed into the cemetery and three tanning, which he followed until his death, July 13, 


volleys fired over it by Capt. Brother's command. In 
the church Thomas Johnson delivered an eloquent 
oration upon the life and services of his friend and 
associate General Washington. 

In the summer of 1824, Lafayette, with his son, 
George Washington Lafayette, and Mr. Le Vasseur, 
his private secretary, sailed from Havre in the ship 
“ Cadmus,” Capt. Allyn, and arrived in the city of 
New York on the 15th of August of that year. His 
advent was the signal for universal rejoicing. Party 
spirit was hushed, patriotic ardor alone prevailed, and 
an era of good feeling pervaded the entire land. 

Frederick County was one of the foremost com- 
munities to do him honor, and among the citizens 
who were particularly active in urging an appropriate 
reception were Messrs. William P. Farquhar, Samuel 
Barnes, editor of the Frederick Zcaminer, Joshua 


Cockey, Henry Kemp, Joseph M. Cromwell, John - 


Lee, Henry Ridgely Warfield, Stephen Steiner, and 
Jobo Kunkel. John Kunkel and his son Hon. Jacob 
M. Kunkel were in their day conspicuous men in the 
history of Western Maryland. 

Hon, Jacob M. Kunkel was born in Frederick, July 
24, 1822, and in that city died, April 7, 1870. His 
great-grandfather, John Kunkel, was a colonel in the 
army of Frederick the Great, and about 1732 emigrated 
to America. Soon afterwards he purchased of Richard 
and ‘Thomas Penn, proprietors of the province, a tract 
of land in Lancaster County, Pa. The letters patent 


and the land itself’ are still in the possession of his | 


descendants. He was an old man when the war of the 
Revolution opened, and although he himself could not 
go, he sent six of his seven sons to the Continental 
army. One of them fell at the battle of the Brandy- 
wine. Jacob, the fifth son, was a dragoon, and while 
upon detached service on the banks of the Delaware 
was with a companion suddenly surprised by a small 


command of British horse. The young dragoon, how- | 


ever, was equal to the emergency; shooting the com- 
manding officer of the enemy dead on the spot, he 
leaped upon the latter’s horse, and before the men 
could recover from their surprise was pushing on 


across the river, and so luckily escaped. In the | 


holsters of his equine prize he found two silver- 
mounted pistols marked “J.P.” One of the weapons 
is yet in the possession of the Kunkel family. The 
eldest son, William (grandfather of Hon. J. M. 
Kunkel), served at the defense of Fort Mifflin, on 
Mud Island. . 
Jacob M. Kunkel's father, John Kunkel, came to 
Frederick Town in 1809, and engaging first in busi- 
ness as a distiller, was later extensively engaged in 


1861. It may suffice to show in what esteem he 
was held to say that he was known far and wide as 
“Honest John Kunkel.” He was in the service a 
few months during 1812 as a light-horseman, and in 
1820 was a member of the board of aldermen of 
Frederick. His wife was Elizabeth Baker, of Lan- 
caster County, Pa., whose ancestors did valiant ser- 
vice in the Revolutionary struggle. One of her uncles 
was a colonel in the Federal army. 

Jacob M. Kunkel’s early education was obtained 
at St. John’s Catholic Seminary. Il health obliged 
him to desist from his studies, and in 1835, he 
journeyed to the West in company with Rev. Charles 
Reighly, a former pastor of the German Reformed 
Church of Frederick, and under his tuition pur- 
sued his education at Monroe, Mich., during the fol- 
lowing two or three years. Upon his return to Fred- 
erick about 1838 he entered Frederick College, and 
completed his education at the University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville, where he graduated with high honors. 
He was a member of the Jefferson Literary Society 
of the university, aud one of its officers. 

In 1844 he entered upon the study of the law with 
Joseph M. Palmer, and in October, 1845, was admitted 
to the Frederick bar. Later he became a law part- 
ner of ex-Governor Francis Thomas, and for many 
years conducted a successful legal practice. Jan. 3, 
1848, in Frederick, he married Anna Mary, eldest 
daughter of Dr. John H. Mcklfresh, of Frederick 
City, one of the wealthiest and most influential land- 
holders of Vrederick County. 

In 1849, Jacob M. Kunkel was nominated by the 
Democratic party to the State Senate, having for his 
opponent the late Gideon Bantz, reputed at that time 
to be the most popular Whig in the county, and gain- 
ing the election, served during his four years’ term 
with much distinction. In 1857 he was elected by 
the Democracy to the Thirty-fifth Congress, defeating 
Hon. H. W. Hoffman, the Know-Nothing candidate, 
who had himself in 1855 beaten Hon. W. T. Hamil- 
ton for Congress. In 1859, Messrs. Kunkel and 
Hoffman were again rival congressional candidates, 
and, as before, Hoffman was compelled to strike his 
colors to his old competitor. Mr, Kunkel participated 
in the exciting incidents of 1861, and true to the doc- 


_ trine of States rights, vehemently opposed the theory 


of coercion and centralization, At the expiration of 
his congressional term, with the session of 1861, he 
found his health sorely impaired, and thenceforward 
held himself retired from active political life, albeit 
he continued zealously to advocate, by such means as 
lay in his power, the principles of Democracy and the 
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interests of his party’s candidates. He was esteemed | 
throughout the State as a conscientious politician of | 
high integrity and patriotic purposes. In bearing he 
was the polished and scholarly gentleman, genial in 
his hospitality and warm and lasting in his friend- 
ships. ‘The latter years of his life were mainly spent 
in literary and scientific pursuits, amid the treasures 
of a large and valuable private library. - Until 1866 
he was a partner with his brother, John B., at Catoc- 
tin Furnace, and found occupation for his leisure also 
in the management of his landed estates. He was a 
member of the Protestant Episcopal Church, and at 
one time a vestryman therein. As already recorded, 
he died April 7, 1870. His widow survived him a | 
little more than eight years, dying Dee. 12, 1878. 
Of their three children, a son and daughter died in 
youth. The remaining son, John I. Kunkel, resides 
with his family in the old Kunkel mansion in Fred- 
erick, 

When it became definitely settled that Lafayette 
would visit Frederick, triumphal arches were erected, 
and the town was handsomely decorated with flags, 
bunting, etc. A handsome pavilion was also erected 
at the corner of Market and West Church Streets, 
the interior being tastefully ornamented with crimson 
silk, banners, ete. 

Messrs. George Baer, Dr. John Tyler, Col. John 
MePherson, Gen, Thomas Contee Worthington, John 
L, Harding, and James F. Houston were appointed a 
committee to visit Baltimore and see Gen. Lafayette 
in order to perfect the arrangements for his visit. | 
The day was fixed, and everything made ready for the 
demonstration. On the 29th of December, 1824, | 
Gen. Lafayette, accompanied by his suite and Col. | 
John H. Barney, Capt. Dubois, Mr. Matelin, Heze- 
kiah Niles, Gen, Shepherd C. Leakin, John 8. Skin- | 
ner, and others, arrived in a stage at the Monocacy 
bridge late in the evening, where a large crowd was 
gathered to greet him. By the time Lafayette and 
his escort reached the city Frederick was thronged 
with an immense concourse of people. All sections 
of the county and adjoining counties were represented, 
and many had come from Virginia, Pennsylvania, 
South Carolina, and other States. 

On the following day a dinner was given Lafayette 
at Talbott’s City Hotel, Col. John McPherson pre- 
siding. A grand ball concluded the festivities. 

After the general had left the country and re- 
turned to France, John 8. Skinner, of Baltimore, had 
a number of agricultural seeds, and a collection of 
fowls, live ‘possums, partridges, ‘coons, ete., forwarded 
to him by a ship laden with tokens of national es- 
teem. Among others, Mr. Philip Reich, of Freder- 


ick, sent him four or five ears of corn of a fine variety. 
This was highly prized, as the general had heartily 
enjoyed some corn-bread which he had eaten at Tal- 
bott’s hotel. The receipt of the corn was acknowl- 
edged in his own handwriting, as follows: 
as “Laerancr, May 29, 1827. 

“Tam to acknowledge your kind letter of November 18th, 
and the weleome receipt of several precious kinds of corn, 
which are just arrived in time to be seasonably planted. While 
I feel as a farmer the merit of this gift, I have a pertioular 
pleasure in this obligation to you, and beg you, my dear sir, 
to accept my best thanks, with the assurance of my most cin- 
cere and friendly regard. 


“ LAPAYETTE. 
“ Puiiip Reicu, Esq.” 


The original of this letter is now in the hands of 
the Engelbrecht family, of Frederick. 

The general left Frederick on the last day of De- 
cember, 1824, accompanied by the mayor and some 
members of the committee of arrangements. He ar- 
rived at Rockville the same evening, and reached 
Georgetown on the Ist of January, 1825, where he 
was met by his old friend, James Monroe, the Presi- 
dent of the United States. In a letter from Lagrange 
to a lady of Frederick, he declared that his reception 
there, on account of the incidents connected with it, 
was the most agreeable to his feelings of any he had 
received while in this country. 

Gen. Lafayette was a very prominent member of 
the Masonic fraternity, and the apron which he wore 
while here among his brethren was presented to him 
by the late William Baer, and is now in possession of 
Columbia Lodge, of Frederick. 

Centennial Celebration at Frederick—On the 
28th of June, 1876, was celebrated the one hundredth 
anniversary of the adoption by the Maryland Con- 
vention at Frederick of the resolution instructing the 
Maryland delegates to Congress to vote for the reso- 
lution declaring the provinces free and independent 
States. The convention assembled at Vrederick on 
the 21st of June, 1776, and took the first decided 
action on the part of the colony looking to an armed 
contest with Great Britain, In the early part of 
1876 a notice was issued calling for a meeting of 
citizens to take steps to commemorate the centennial 
anniversary of the county. On February 22d a 
meeting was accordingly held at the court-house. 
Gen. John A. Steiner was made temporary chairman, 
and the following permanent organization effected: 
President, Hon. John Ritchie ; Vice-Presidents, James 
H. Gambrill and Col. Wm. Richardson ; Secretary, 
H. K. Carmack; Treasurer, Wm. H. Faleoner. A 
resolution was adopted authorizing the appointment 
of a County Central Centennial Committee, and the 
following persons were selected : 
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Hon. Richard H. Marshall, Hon. John A. Lynch, Gen, James 
M. Coale, Gen. Edward Shriver, Wm. J. Ross, Hon. Lewis 
H. Steiner, Frederick J, Nelson, Col, Charles EB. Trail, Col. 
George R. Dennis, Dr. Fairfax Schley, Johu H. Williams, 
Milton G. Urner, C. V. 8. Levy, James MeSherry, J. W. 
Pearre, Hon. Wm. H. Hinks, Rev, George Diehl, D.D., 
Rev. John McCaffrey, D.D., Rev. R. H. Williams, Rev. E. 
R. Eschbach, D.D., Rev. 0, Ingle, Rev. ‘+. H. Ames, Rev. 


Charles Stonestreet, Rev. George T. ‘Tyler, Rey. 5. Gob- | 


richer, Rev. C. Il. Littleton, Rev. J, L, Grimm; George F. 
Webster, Wm. P. Maulsby, Jr., F. Brengle, Noah Bowlus, 
J. E.R. Wood, J. 0. Motter, Charles Cole, C. H. Keefer, 
J. Wm. Baughman, J. W. Kauffman, Otis Tyler, John 
Toats, George M. Potts, Calvin Page, P. B. Kunkel, Gid- 
eon Bantz, McClintock Young, Jacob Byerly, Henry Pam- 
pel, Benjamin Stewart, Edward Koontz, Gabriel Beckley, 
Col. J. T. Sinn, H. F, Steiner, Thos. M, Wolfe, Peter Sabm, 
€. C. Smith, Mayor Moberly, ex-Mayor Ebert, A. 0. 
Baugher, Prof. Hackleton, Philip Stern, 5. Kingsbacker, 
H. T. Mahler, G. W. Tyson, W. L. Davall, ©, Lerch, John 
H, Lampe, Lewis Koester, John C. Hardt, A. J. Wileoxon, 
A. J. Delashmutt, Thomas E, Pope, Lewis Bruner, Adol- 
phus Fox, J. Fenton Thomas, John Fisenhauer, Wm, Sim- 
mons, M. N. Robrback, Aug. L. Bader, Prof. J. Engel- 
brecht, Philip M. Engelbrecht, L. 8. Clingan, Z. James 
Gittinger, J. Alfred Ritter, John H, Abbott, Charles Kreh, 
Charles W. Miller, Benjamin Blackston, Wm. P. Riee, 
Thomas W. Morgan, John Kunkel, Henry M. Nixdorff, 
Wm. Need, Thomas Gorsuch, Dr. Wm, T. Wootton, Wm. 
F. Johnson, George W. Smith, Col. John B. Thomas, 
Edward Nichelberger, Louis Schley, L. 0. Delashmutt, 
William C. Johnson. 


The district committees were: 


Buckeystown, No, 1.—Capt, Chiswell, William G. Baker, Otho 
Keller, John Delashmutt, Dr. Henry K. Fulton. 

Middletown, No. 3.—George C. Roderick, John W. White, 
Vincent Sanner, Asa BGowlus, Dr. Charles J. Baer, 

Creagerstown, No, 4—Joshua Biggs, John W. Shaw, John 
W. Staub, Charles Stevens, Jacob Miller. 

Enmittyvburg, No. 5.—James M. Dwenn, Samuel Motter, 
Maj. Horner, David Agnew, Isuac 8. Annan, 

Catoctin, No. 6.—John W, Hoover, James C, Clarke, Daniel 
W. Blickenstaff, Daniel Leatherman, Dr. Lamar. 

Urbana, No. 7—Hon, Samuel Hinks, Charles E. Worthing- 
ton, C. K. Thomas, Thomas A. Smith, Baker Jamison. 

Liberty, No. 8—Henry Baker, J. 8. L. Roderick, Peter Lu- 
genbeel, G. Gaither, Harry Boyle, 

New Market, No, 9.—Dr. J. Downey, Grafton B, Tammona, 
Melville P. Wood, Hamilton Stier, William W. Ogborn. 

Hauver's, No. 10.—Harvey Bubrman, Lewis Crawford, Val- 
entine Ifarbaugh, Peter Hauver, Jos, B. Brown. 

Woodsboro’, No. 11.—Jacob M. Newman, John Snyder, L. N. 
Phillips, J. Hull Bowers, William Carmack, 

Petersville, No, 12,—Hon. Outerbridge Horsey, M. W. Fout, 
Job M, Miller, Charles F, Wenner, John Morrison, 

Mount Pleasant, No, 13.—E. L. Cramer, Dr, Stone, Joseph 
Routzahn, James Riddlemoser, David M. Scholl. 

Jefferson, No, 14.—T.. Culler, Columbus Dade, Ezra M, 
Thomas, Robert Boteler, George T. Whip. 

Mechanicstown, No, 15.—Jobn Landers, Dr. W. White, 
George H. Jobnson, Maj. Charles A. Damuth, Charles EB. Cas- 
sell, 

Jackson, No, 16.—Upton Buhrman, Joseph Brown, Daniel 
V. Harp, Dr. G. W, Boteler, Jonas Doub, 
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Johnevitle, No. 17.—Lot Hartsock, Ephraim Stoner, Thomas 
Jones, Maurice L. Starr, A. Henry Norris. 

Woodville, No. 18.—Evan Wilson, Frederick 5. Clary, Wil- 
liam R. Dorsey, Moses Doty, Dr. J. Bromwell. 

On the 25th of March (1876), the two hundred 
and forty-second anniversary of the landing of the 
Maryland Pilgrims, the committee met, and determined 
to hold the celebration in Frederick on the 28th of 
June, the hundredth anniversary of the order of the 
Convention of Maryland to her delegates to the Pro- 
vincial Congress to vote for the declaration severing 
the connection of this with the mother-country. 

At a subsequent meeting of the central committee, 
sub-committees were appointed to solicit contributions 
to defray the expenses necessarily incident to a proper 
observance of the day, and a programme was adopted, 
Col. 8. Carmack beivg appointed chief marshal, with 
Col. Wm. Richardson and Lewis 8. Clingan as aides, 
and Gen. Edward Shriver officer of the day. 

It is needless to say that the citizens responded 
liberally to the solicitation for material aid, as they 
were determined to make their celebration in every 
way worthy of the event commemorated, and their 
patriotic efforts were crowned with the most gratify- 
ing success. 

At three o'clock on the morning of the 28th the 
bells rang forth a merry hallelujah chorus, the rich 
diapasons of St. John’s Catholic, the several fire-bells, 
the St. John’s Reformed, and the chiming Swelt tones 
of the Evangelical Lutheran forming a perfect har- 
mony with the dignified and majestic sub-bass of the 
Episcopal and Evangelical Reformed. All the public 
buildings and many private residences wore an aspect 
of floral loveliness at an early hour. Conspicuous in 
variety and beauty of ornamentation were the City 
and Central Hotels, Dill House, and Novitiate, all 
being profuse in loyal insignia. At the Novitiate a 
large streamer bearing the inscription ‘‘ Ad Te Omnes 
Gentes Venient'’ (To Thee all Nations Come) was 
suspended froma fourth story window to the opposite 
side of the street. St. John’s College was also gayly 
dressed. At 8 A.m. the different fire companies, 
tradesmen, and various organizations assembled on 


North Market Street, the right resting on Sixth. 


About 9.30 a.m. the procession moved down Market 
Street in the following order: 


Squad of Policemen. 

Chief Marshal—Col. Samuel Carmack, 
Aides—Col, William Richardson and Lewis 8. Clingan, 
Frederick Cornet Band. 

Orators, Poet, Clergy. 

Old Soldiers of 1812. 

Judges of Circuit Court and County Officers, 
Middletown Cornet Band. 

Mayor, Aldermen, and Common Council. 


CORNELIUS STALEY. 
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oi Independent Hose Company, No. 1 
(having three engines drawn by horses, and two reels hand- 
fomely decorated with flowers, flags, ete., drawn by members of 

ecompany. An Indian chief in full costume, accompanied 
‘by a squaw, surmounted the first engine. On the second ap- 
‘peared a young lady representing the Goddess of Liberty; on 
the third four full-rigged sailor-boys. Highty-six members of 
this company were in the line of march, each wearing a green 
badge). 
un Junior Fire Company. 
(Engine drawn by four horses, and two hose-carriages, which 
had been recently painted, were all tastefully decorated. The 
engine was manned by four sons of America, dressed in Conti- 
nental costume. ‘Their uniform consisted of dark pantaloons, 
white shirts, straw hats, trimmed with pink ribbon, and red 
cuffs, inscribed “Junior.” Thirty-seven little girls in white, 
in an open wagon, supplemented the display of the Junior Fire 
Company.) 
p Chippewa Tribe, No. 19, I. 0. R. M., 

With war-clubs, tomahawks, bows and arrows, etc. 

Delaware Tribe, No. 19%, of Berlin, Md, 

Frederick City Lodge, Knights of Pythias. 
The Harrugari Order, 
Woodsborough Band. 
Fredonia Council, No. 46, 0. U. A. M., 


followed by a large number of tastefully-decorated 
wagons, representing various trades and business in- 
terests of the city. 


The programme of exercises at the Court-house 
Square was as follows: 


Martial Music—“ Hail Columbia.” 
Organization. 
Prayer—By Rey. Dr. George Diehl. 
Centennial Hymn. 

Martial Music—* America.” 
President's Address—Hon. John Ritchie. 
ifymn—* Our Country.” 

Martial Musico—* Washington's March,” 

Reading of Declaration of Independence—By Dr. Lewis 
Steiner. 

Hymnu—* Star Spangled Banner.” 
Poem—By Col. Charles I. Trail. 
Hywn—‘ My Country "Lis of Thee.” 
Martial Music—** Yankee Doodle.” 
Address—By James MeSherry. 
Hymn—* Hail Columbia.” 
Martial Music—“ Marecillaise.” 
Address—By Miltow G, Urner, 
Hymn— Voices of Freedom.” 
Martial Music—“ Our Flag is There,” 
Prayer—By Rev, R. H. Williams. 
Hy mn—“ Before the Lord We Bow.” 
Doxology—* Praise God,” eto. 
Benediction—Rey. E. R. Eschbach. 


Nearly every private residence in the city, as well 
as the stores and public buildings, were decorated 
with bunting, flowers, ete. 

One of the interesting features of the day was the 
presence of a number of the veterans of the war of 
1812, among whom were the following: 


John Degrange and John Pampell, of Capt. Nicholas Tur- 
bott’s company; Frederick Hawman, of Capt. George W. Grit’s 
36 


company; Reuben Grove, of Capt. John Brengle’s company; 


Daniel Heffner, of Capt. Joseph’s Wood's company; Jacob Au- 
bert, of Capt. Jacoh Getzendanner’s company; George Mar- 
quert, of Capt. Davidson's company, D.C. Mr. Marquert is a 
native of Frederick Town, but was attached to Capt. Davidson's 
company of the District of Columbia, Capt. Davidson's infan- 
try, Capt. Stull’s rifles, and Capt. George Peter's artillery formed 
a brigade of the District of Columbia militia, Francis Scott Key, 
of Georgetown, and George Peabody were high privates in Capt. 
Stull’s company. Mr. Margnert mustered with Key and Pea- 
body, and cherished a friendly recollection for the great philan- 
thropist and the author of the “Star Spangled Banner.” 

At night there was a handsome display of fire- 
works, followed by a brilliant centennial ball. 

Cornelius Staley, one of the best-known of Fred- 
erick County's citizens, was born near Frederick City, 
Oct. 22, 1808, and traces his ancestry back through 
at least three generations of Frederick County citi- 
zens, his great-grandfather having come from Ger- 
many shortly after 1740. His grandfather, Jacob, 
was born about 1747, and his father, John, in 1777. 
Frederick County was likewise the birthplace of his 
maternal grandfather, whose daughter Margaret, born 
1780, was the mother of the subject of this notice. 
Cornelius Staley was married Nov. 17, 1829, in Wash- 
ington County, to Ruanna, daughter of Adam and 
Catharine Snively, of the county last named. Their 
living children are Mrs. Marietta C. Doub and Mrs. 
Antoinette F, Gambrill. Mr. Staley’s life from birth 
has been passed almost exclusively upon the farm, 
and it is his boast that he has earned the right to be 


considered a true “son of the soil." His education 


| was limited to the benefits derived from the common 


schools of the day, and as he was trained in the re- 
ligious faith advocated by the United Brethren in 
Christ, so in that faith he has ever steadfastly con- 
tinued. Political honors have never been to his 
liking, for in the humble and quiet pursuits of his 
business as an agriculturist he has found the greater 
satisfaction of winning golden opinions as a citizen 
and neighbor. He was, however, persuaded in 1836 
to accept from the Governor of Maryland an appoint- 
ment for three years as justice of the peace. In 1841 
he was chosen to the Legislature, and in 1843 a mem- 
ber of the board of county commissioners. Mr. 
Staley’s military record includes a brief experience in 
1844 as first lieutenant of the Ringgold Dragoons, a 
famous military organization of that day. For many 
years he has been a stanch supporter of and laborer 
for the best interests of the County Agricultural 
Society. He served as president of the society in 
1859 and 1860, and is at present a member of the 
board of managers. 

Water-Works.—At an election held March 28, 
1825, at * Talbott’s Hotel,” for directors of the Fred- 
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erick Water Company, the following were chosen for 
the ensuing year: John MePherson, John Kunkel, 
Gideon Bantz, Stephen Steiner, John L. Harding, 
Abraham Shriver, William Tyler, and Henry Koontz. 
On the 31st they examined the neighboring sources 


of water, and on April 18th opened the subseription- | 


books for stock at the Branch Bank. Joho MePher- 
son was elected president of the board, and Thomas 
Shriver, superintendent of the works. 

The directors were as follows: 


In 1826, John McPherson, Abraham Shriver, John Kunkel, 
Jacob Shriver, William C. Russell, Thomas W. Morgan, 
William Tyler, Henry Koontz; in 1827, Jobn McPherson, 
Richard Potts, Jobn Kunkel, Henry Koontz, Thomas Carl- 
ton, D, Schley, Rev. D. A, Schaeffer, William Tyler; in 
1528, John McPherson, Richard Potts, David F. Schaeffer, 
William Tyler, William B. Tyler, Henry Koontz, John 
Kunkel, John Baltzell. 


The last election for directors, as far as learned 


from the minutes of this company, was held March 
23, 1838, when the following were chosen: Richard 
Potts, William Tyler, George Baltzell, Gideon Bantz, 
W. R. Sanderson, Frederick Nursz, John CG. Fritehie, 
Lewis Medtart. The water was brought partly in 
wooden pipes from a spring two and a half miles 
northwest of the city to a reservoir one mile distant 
from the corporation, and thence supplied to the town. 
It was very inadequate to the public wants. 

In 1839 the city took into consideration the ques- 
tion of building works, and an act of the Assembly of 
that year granted it the franchise for a lottery of | 
$75,000, which it sold to parties in Baltimore for the 
benefit of its water-works fund, In 1844, by act of 
December of that year, the city borrowed $30,000 to 
aid in the construction of the works, and in October 
of 1845 made another loan of $8000 to complete 
them. These works cost about $90,000. From the 
receiver at the foot of the mountain to the works 
proper is a distance of two and a half miles, and 
from thence to the city about one mile. 

The building of the water-works began Sept. 19, 
1844, and were completed Nov. 22, 1845. 

The principal engineer was J’. Erdman; assistant 
engiueer, (reo. Erdman; and superintendents, Win- 
chester Clingan, Wm. Baltzell, and Samuel Car- 
mack. 

The following were the aldermen and councilmen 
under whose administration they were built : 


Aldermen, Gideon Bantz, Ezra Houck, Peter S$. Storm, Calvin 
Page, David J, Markey; Councilmen, Jacob Keller, Henry | 
Boteler, Geo. Koontz, Wm. Kolb, Peter Goodmanson, Dan- 
iel Derr, Henry Young. 

Gas-Works.—In October, 1849, Geo. R. Fischer 
prepared to furnish Frederick City with illuminating 


gas. A large number of hands were put to work in 
laying pipes on Patrick, Chureh, and Court Streets, 
The entire work was completed in a few weeks, and 
gas was used in the city before New Year's. This 
was the feeble beginning of the Isabella Gas Com- 
pany, which during an existence thus far of thirty- 
three years has passed beyond the most sanguine ex- 
pectations of its organizers, and proved untrue the 
evil predictions of those who first prophesied its fail- 
ure. Hon. Charles HK. Trail has been its president 
for many years. ‘The Citizens’ Gas Company was or- 
ganized in October, 1878. Its officers have been from 
its organization as follows: President, G. J. Doll; 
Treasurer, C. V. 8. Levy; Directors, F. P. Carlin, 
Calvin Page, C. V. 8. Levy, G. J. Doll. Its works 
are on East Patrick Street. 

Among those who have been identified with the 
material interests of Frederick, and who have aided 
by their capital and influence works of public im- 
provement, is William Michael Feaga. He comes of 
Revolutionary stock, and boasts an ancestry in Frederick 
County extending back to 1783, when his grandfather, 
Philip Feaga, a German, located a farm near Frederick 
City. He was one of the Hessian allies in the British 
army during the Revolution, and in common with hun- 
dreds of his feilow-countrymen, resolyed, upon the ter- 
mination of the campaign, to make America his home. 
In 1788 he purchased the place now owned by Wm. 
M. Feaga, rebuilt the mill he found there, and resided 
upou the property until his death, which took place 
about 1827. His son George—born in May, 1786, 
and deceased in 1865—was father to the worthy gen- 
tleman whose name heads this article, and whose birth 
occurred on the old homestead June 4, 1820. Mr. 
Feaga’s maternal grandfather was Jacob Trout, him- 


| self born in Frederick County, whither jis father 


came from Germany and made his home in the then 
dense wilderness. Jacob Trout was a captain in the 
war of the Revolution, and as a further instance of 
how the Feaga blood flowed bright and quickly in the 
stormy days, it may be remarked that old Philip Feaga 
walked from Frederick to Baltimore, determined to 
enlist for the fight, but, unfortunately for his hopes, 
was rejected because of his extreme age. Que of his 
sons (Frederick) fought in that war, while of Jacob 
Trout’s sons John entered the war of 1812, and 
Jacob, Jr., the campaign against the Indians, in which 
he was doubtless killed, since he was not heard of 
afterward, William M. Feaga received his school 
education from the district pedagogue, and from his 
youth to the present day has milled and farmed upon 
the old homestead, save for a period of two years, 
1866-67, when he filled the office of collector and 
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treasurer of the county. The mill now earried on by 
him, it may. be interesting to note, has been in 
possession of a Feaga ever since 1788. To the open- 
ing of the war of the Rebellion he was an unflinching 
Jackson Democrat. With the sounding of the war 
toesin he cast his allegiance on the side of the Union, 


WILLIAM MICHAEL FEAGA. 


and when the war closed he gave his adherence to the 
Republican party. ‘Trained in the Lutheran faith, he 
has steadily upheld it by his influence and countenance. 
In 1844 he married Susanna Maria, daughter of Fred- 
erick Ramsburg, a veteran of the war of 1812, and 
one of Frederick County’s early settlers. By his 
marriage with Miss Ramsburg, Mr. Feaga had nine 
children, of whom six are living. The sons are Ed- 
mund Pendleton, Elmer Butler, and Josiah Rams- 
burg. After a union of thirty-three years, Mr. Feaga 
lost his wife, Dec. 20, 1877. Oct. 18, 1881, he mar- 
tied again, choosing for his second consort Miss Hester 
Ann Rogers Preston, daughter of Charles Preston. 
Her father was born near Frederick City in 1789, 
where Ais father, Francis (an Englishman), made a 
settlement many years before. Mrs. Feaga’s maternal 
grandfather was Thomas Baldwin, a native of Annap- 
olis, and a descendant of one of the earliest comers to 
the Eastern Shore of Maryland. 

The Great Flood.—On July 24, 1848, oecurred 
the most terrible flood ever experienced in Frederick 
City. Fortunately no lives were lost, but the damage 
to property amounted to nearly half a million dollars. 
The rain commenced falling on the night previous, 


and continued some time, soaking the ground to a con- 
siderable depth, but on the next morning (Friday) 
about eight o'clock it fell in torrents, and rained with- 
out intermission until after dinner, and in Jess than 
half an hour Market Street was covered with water, 
and by ten o'clock it was sweeping through the lower 
part of the city at a fearful rate, carrying off bridges, 
stables, tan-yards, outhouses, and even dwellings. 
The water in Carroll Creek rose so rapidly that the 
people in that section of the city did not have time to 
remove a thing from their houses, and the conse- 
quence was a great many lost everything they had, 
Among the heavy losers were John Loats and Gideon 
Bantz, the damage to their tan-yards being very 
great, as they both lost considerable quantities of 
leather and bark, independent of the injury done their 
buildings and machinery. Messrs. Hardt & Keefer 
lost a large amount of lumber. he residents in the 
vicinity of the creek suffered heavily. ‘The house of 
Mr. Beckley was washed away as the last member of 
his family was leaving. The livery-stables, confec- 
tionery-shops, millinery-stores, and other places of 
business on South Market Street from the corner of 
Patrick to car corner suffered terribly, Hood & Crane 
losing a number of buggies, with many other valuable 
articles, On West Patrick Street the damage was 
equally as great. All the houses from George 
Smith's, on the other side of the Bentztown bridge, 
to Lewis H. Doll’s tobacco-store were flooded, causing 
a great injury to furniture, carpeting, etc, and 
sweeping away the contents of gardens and: fences, 
| pavements, porches, and numerous back buildings. 
The corner of the house adjoining the creek on the 
south side of the street was carried away, and other 
buildings in the immediate vicinity were so much 
| damaged that they had to be torn down and rebuilt, 
| Ramsburg & Bro. were heavy sufferers. The water 
in their store ran over the counter and destroyed 
large quantities of groceries and other articles. The 
boot and shoe store of L. M. Nixdorff suffered con- 
siderably, as did all in that neighborhood. The beer 
establishment of John Lipps was so damaged as to 
necessitate rebuilding. Farther up the same side of 
the street the rush of the water was fearful, and on 
the opposite side it reached the second story of some 
houses, knocking topsy-turvy everything it came in 
contact with. In Brewers’ Alley the destruction was 
very great, Mr. Peter Bear was a heavy loser. The 
bridge over the creek at this point was swept away, 
together with seven other bridges in different sec- 
tions of the city, which cost over $20,000 to rebuild. 
Following the creek from Brewers’ Alley down to 
Market Street, and thence to Carroll Street, nothing 
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but ruin and destruction met the eye. The barrel- 
factory of G. Koontz, on Carroll Street, together with 
alot of barrels and cooper stuff, was washed away, 
involving a heavy loss to the proprietor, and throwing 
many employés out of work. The house of Joseph 
Nelson was completely flooded, and it was only by 
the timely assistance rendered that his family were 
‘saved from drowning. That part of 8. G. Groshon’s 
warehouse adjoining the creek was swept off, also the 
back building of the house oceupied by Mrs. Dayhoff. 
Many valuable horses were lost, among them two of 
Gideon Bantz’, one of Mrs. Norris’, one of Dr. Pair- 
fax Schley's, one of Oliver Myers’, one of Jacob 
Schmidt's, one of L. M. Hildebrand’s, and one of 
Peter Bear's. It is impossible to give a list of all 
who suffered. IF, Y. Rhodes and family, finding the 
water about to inundate their premises, started to 
find a place of safety, and had seareely got across the 
bridge ere it fell into the sweeping current, His store 


was drenched from the floor to the ceiling, destroying 
the major part of his confectioneries, with other in- 
juries to carpets, etc. Charles 15. Myers, while at- 
tempting to rescue some horses in the stable of his 
brother across the creek, was obliged by the rising 
waters to seck refuge on the top of the stable, and 
was only relieved from his perilous position by a rope 
thrown to him. A. M. Baughman, employed at the 
foundry of McClintock Young, started home, wading 
in the water, but was caught up and carried down on 
driftwood to the stone bridge on the Baltimore pike, 
where the drift lodged. In this way he was enabled 
to escape. Mrs. Pampel, seeking to escape from her 
house on West Patrick Street, was barely rescued just 
as the advancing waters were about to carry her off. 
Mrs. Paris Corey, of West Patrick Street, came near 
being lost in escaping from the lower to the higher 
part of her house. The damage in Middletown Val- 
ley was immense, being over one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars; also along the Linganore, where 
not « mill-dam was left. Capt. John Spargo, a mer- 
chant at New London, was accidentally drowned while 
attempting to save some property. Vor over a week 
following all railroad communication with Baltimore 
was cut off, and the mails were greatly impeded and 
delayed. 


Notable Storms.—The first week of March, 1767, was remark- 
able for its heavy storms. On Monday evening, the 2d, it rained 
hard; on Tuesday, the 3d, there was another heavy rain and high, 
destructive wind; on the 4th, 5th, und 6th there was more rain 
and a severe wind from the northeast, By these heavy rains the 
rivers and streams were swollen 30 much above their usual height 
that many bridges, mills, and dams were swept away, and much | 
other damuge done. The tide rose at Annapolis toa very great 
height, On Saturday, the 7th, two persons attempting to ride 


across Patapseo Falls were drowned, and Joseph Goodman, a 
blacksmith, while fording a stream was also lost. Tn one part 
of the Potomac the river rose forty-five feet higher than it had 
been in the summer, and the Monocacy rose about fifteen feet, 
Many houses, cattle, horses, ete., were carried away and lost. In 
the sugar-lands the fiood made prodigious bavoe, about four hun- 
dred hogsheads of tobacco being destroyed. There was another 
flood on the Sth of October, 1786, the ereek which runs through 
the town rising suddenly in the night, many persons not being 
apprised of the danger had their stock carried away by the cur- 
rent. Several persons whose dwellings bordered on the creek, 
and who were confined to their beds with sickness, came near 
perizhing before assistance could be afforded them. People who 
had resided near the Monocacy for sixty years stated that the 
waters of that creek rose ten feet higher than was ever before 
known, and the inhabitants sustained considerable Josses, ag 
many dwelling-houses, grist-mills, and saw-mills were destroyed 
or carried off, 

May 16, 1803, there was a tremendous hail-storm, accompa 
nied with thunder and lightning. The weather during the pre- 
vious six weeks had been unusually cold, and the fruits were 
destroyed hy the frost. Some of the hail-stones measured three 
and a half inches in circumference. 

June 26, 1826, there was a freshet in Carroll’s Creek, and con- 
siderable damage was done to the gardens of Jacob Englebrecht, 
Mr. Retmyer, Joseph Talbott, and Dr, Duyall, with others, 
Along the Munocacy hay, wheat sheaves, rye, logs, fences, etc., 
were swept away, 

April 20, 1828, another flood in Carroll's Creek, 

May 26, 1828, another severe hail-storm, hail falling as large 
4S pigeon-eggs. 

Sept. 29, 1837, freshet in Carroll's Creek. 

March 5, 1838, another flood in the creck; gardens over- 
flowed, and many houses full of water. 

Noy. 2, 1846, there was a flood in Carroll’s Creek, the highest 
since 1821. 

Oct. 7, 1847, there was another fearful freshet; bridges were 
swept uway, gardens washed out, and buildings damaged, 

Aug. 12, 1848, there was another grent freshet in the creek, 

Aug. 6, 1855, high water in the Monocacy within five feet of 
the tops of the abutments of the bridge. 

Feb. 2, 1876.—The wind-storm which passed over the county 
and city of Frederick between two and six o'clock A.x., and 
which cume directly from the west, was one of the most terrible 
and destructive ever experienced in that section of the country. 
For several hours it raged with unabated fury, and created the 
greatest consternation in almost every household. Quite a 
number of houses, stables, etc., in the city were unroofed and 
otherwise damaged, and the débris scattered in the streets and 
gardens, The steeple of the Episcopal church, one handred 
and thirty-five feet high, was biowa down, and in falling crushed 
a portion of the roof of the Central National Bank building, 
occupied hy Col, G, R. Dennis, the president of the bank, and 
his family as a residence, Fortunately no one was injured, 
The damage to both buildings was between three thousand and 
four thousand dollars. 

The State Deaf and Dumb Institution bad a number of win- 
low-glasses broken and the roof slightly injured, and consid- 
erable damage was done to Monteyne Hospital. In the country 
@ great deal of loss was incurred, At Jefferson a church steeple 
was blown down, and at Mechanicstown the Lutheran church 
was completely unroofed. Numerous houses also were dam- 
aged at these and other towns, And a number of fine stables and 
barns in the country were partially demolished. Among the 
latter were those of Nelson B. Ramsburg, Rey. A. E. Wallis, 
and Thomas Anderson. The destruction of fencing, ete., was 
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very great, and at various places the roads were blockaded by 
large trees which had been torn up by the roots, 

Record of Events—In July, 1757, Alexander 
MecKeafy and Samuel Wilson were shot and killed 
near Frederick Town. This was probably during the 
Indian war. On the 22d of October, 1773, four 
convicts who had murdered their master, Archibald 
Moffmar, were executed at Frederick, 

In December, 1798, Upton Bruce, a member of the 
House of Delegates from Frederick County, asked 
leave to bring in a Dill entitled an “ Act for the 
gradual abolition of slavery.” There was some oppo- 
sition developed, and Mr. Bruce withdrew his motion. 

In November, 1763, about twenty Indians made an 
inroad into the “ Great Cove” and killed Christopher 
Fiddler, Charles Stewart, and Thomas Enery, burning 


the house of William Nox, taking him and his family | 


of eight persons prisoners, and murdering one of his 
children. They were pursued but escaped. 


1819.—Methodist Episcopal Chureh camp-meeting began on 
Mr, John Devilbiss’ farm, near Lewistown, 

Oct. 4th.—Great Masonic procession. 

1820.—(German Reformed Synod met, in May. 

The Catoctin Mountain, northwest of town, on fire, extending 
ten miles, and was extinguished by a heavy snow falling, April 
2d. 

August 27th—Annual Methodist Episcopal Church camp- 
meeting in progress on land of John Deyilbiss, near Lewistown, 

November 18th.—Onicers of First Frederick Dragoons elected, 
viz.: Captain, John McPherson, Jr.; First Lieutenant, Jobn 
Rigney; Second Lieutenant, Thomas J. Grabam; Cornet, 
George McLane. 

Artillery: Captain, Lewis Green; First Lieutenant, John 
Buckey ; Ensign, Matthias E. Bartgis. 

First Frederick Guards: Captain, James F. Houston; First 
Lieutenant, Samuel Webster; Ensign, William Russell. 


1821,.—January 30th. Sumuel Frey, the “converted Jew,” | 


preached in Reformed church. 

Mareb 2lst.—The jury in the case of Abraham Shivers vs. 
The Political Excaminer, for libel, returned a verdict of “not 
guilty.’* 

July 2d,—Freshet carried off part of the stone bridge on 
Market Street, at Hallerstown, and was very high on Patrick 
Street as far as Reitmyer’s on the turnpike. 

July 23d.—The water in Carroll Creek was higher than it had 
heen for thirty-three years, and William Perry lost two horses 
in the flood while attempting to cross the road between Ezra 
Dill’s and William Springer’s. The water in Market Street was 
az high as George Bentz’, and in Patrick up to Jacob Scales’. 

September Ist.—Two large Republican barbecues held, one 
on Maryland Tract, the other at Trout’s place, four miles north- 
west. 

September 3d.—Lutheran State Synod met in Frederick. 

September 14th.—The first number of Republican Citizen and 
State Advertiser appeared. 

September 18th.—A band of music was formed, composed of 
John Englebrecht, George Lowe, William Englebrecht, J. D. 
England, Hzra Doll, Adam Wolffe, Eli Moberly, Jacob Engle- 
breoht, Charles Heckert. 

September,—General prevalence of fever and ague. 

September 24th_—Bell procured for court-house steeple. 
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1822.—January Ist. The “ Mathenian Association” selected 
the following managers: Cyrus Mantz, George Englebrecht, 
William Jenkins, Jr,, Edward Trail, Philip Reich, 

February.—The attempted impeachment of Judge Abraham 
Shriver, of the Fifth Judicial District, by the Legislature re- 
sulted in his acquittal. 

March 24th.—Doetor Horwitz was giving lessons in Hebrew. 

May.—Capt. Thomas W. Morgan commanded the “ Inde- 
pendent Blues.” 

August $d.“ Harmonic Band” organized. 

September 6th.—Camp-meeting began on Jandof John Lar- 
kin, seven miles from town, 

December 17th,—The dwelling-house of Jacob Weinbrenner 
burned with all the contents, and family barely saved their 
lives. 

1823.—January 20th. Col. Steiner circulated a petition to 
have a bridge built over the Potomac at Harper's Ferry. 

April 25th.—Roger Brooke Taney had a public sale of bia 
household goods, preparatory to his departing to Baltimore to 
locate. 

May 31st.—William Patterson (negro) was publicly whipped 
at court-house for stealing from his master. 

June 26th.—A fire in the house of B, S. Pigman, on Court 
Street, occupied by A. Bladen as dwelling, and by Francis 
Thomas and Benjawin Price as law offices. 

July 4th.—General celebration, reading of Declaration of In- 
dependence by James M. Shellman, and an oration by Benja~ 
min Price. 

July 12th—Lutheran Church purchased of Worthington 
Johnson twenty and three-quarter acres of land at the east end 
of Church Street for a graveyard, at five hundred dollars. 

July 15th.—Col. A. Fenwick, Dr. William Howard, and Wil- 
liam Price, canal commissioners, left Frederick for Poplar 
Springs to locate the canal. The cavaleade consisted of two 
wagons and sixty hands. 

August 5th—Mr. Jenkins and his horses were killed by 
lightning at Mr. Kephart’s tavern during « bail-storm, in 
which hail fell larger than hen’s eggs. 

August 12th—Meeting of canal delegates from different 
cities at court-house to organize for Ohio and Chesapeake 
Cunal, The committee from Prederick were John Graham, John 
MoPherson, Grafton Duvall, William Goldsborough, B.S. Pig- 
man, William Tyler, and Singleton Duvall, who was secretary 
of the meeting. 

September 4th.—Col. John McPherson purchased the mill of 
the late James Robertson, at the mouth of Linganore Creek, 
near Monocacy bridge, for thirty-five thousand five hundred 
dollars, 

September 26th.—Political meeting addressed by W. P. Far- 
quhar, Dr. Henry Baker, Benjamin Yingling, Willinm Schley, 
and Frederick Darkis. 

October 8th.—Market opened at Bentztown market-house, 

December 15th.—Gen. Winfield Seott passed through Fred- 
erick, 5 

1824.—January 7th. Great excitement about ghosts seen In 
the tayern-stand lately kept by Charles Humrichouse, but none 
of the spirits were caught. 

May 1st.—Militia parade-officers: Captains, James 8. Wea- 
ver, Jacob Houck, Samuel Houston, Samuel Webster, David 
Springle, Winchester Clingan, Philip Pypher; Lieutenants 
Thomas Dean, Henry Stowell, Daniel Kolb, George Lowe, EH 
Moberly, Thomas Dean, Levi Davis; Ensigns, J.J, MeCully 
Augustus F, Ebert, Wiliam Doherty. 

May 25th.—Gen. Andrew Jackson, of Tennessee, passed 
through Frederick. 

October 4th.—‘ Warren Greens,” “ Frederick Blues,” artil- 
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lery, and a troop of horse marched to Baltimore to welcome 
Lafayette, 


+ 


July 6th.—Tbe oldest man in Frederick was Daniel Hauer, 
Sr., born in Lotheringen, Germany, Aug. 24, 1769. He came 


December Tth.—An attempt made to rob the Winchester mail | to America a passenger on the same ship with Baron DeKalb, 
| and settled in Frederick in 1771. 


four miles from town. 

December 29th.— Marquis de Lafayette arrived in Frederick 
at four pr. He was received with as much pomp and parade 
as in any other city, 

1825.—January Ist. At election of officers of  Mathenian 
Association,” George Englebrecht was‘chosen president, J. N. 
Hoffman secretary, and John Cook treasurer, 

April 9th.—In the Lutheran graveyard, at the east end of 
Church Street, recently laid off in lots twelve feet square and 
sold at twelve dollars a lot, was buried Miss Prudencia Ebert, 
daughter of John Ebert, the first interment in this burial- 
ground. 

April 20th—Corner-stone Jaid for the rebuilding and enlarg- 
ing of Lutheran church. 

May 27th,—William Peter Pauli appointed letter-carrier 
and penny post for Frederick Town and vicinity. 

May 26th.—Cattle-show at Mrs. Cooekerley’s tavern, Monoc- 


acy bridge, at which Geo. M. Conradt was awarded five dollars | 
for best piece of carpeting, Geo. Wissinger two dollars for best — 


linen, and John Hall two dollars for best piece of diaper. 

June 13th.—The addition to Frederick at west end of Patrick 
Street was laid out by Col, Stephen Steiner and Stephen Ram;- 
burg. It is now called “ Battle Town,” from a small encounter 
between Col. Steiner and Stephen Klein, the first resident of 
the addition. The people first called it ‘ Stephensburg,” from 
the three Stephens connected with it as aforesaid. After that 
it was called “ Rataville,” from the great number of rats in its 
Vicinity. 

June 17th.—Anthony 8t. Joho Baker, British consul-gen- 
eral; Hon. Mr. De Malitz, Russian secretary of legation; and 
Mrs. Iturbide, ex-Empress of Mexico, passed through town. 

July 4th,—Richard H. Marshall delivered the oration at the 
court-house. ‘There was a barbecue at “ Bentz’ Pump.” 

August 15th.—Lewis Medtart appuinted postmaster, vice Col, 
James Fisher Iouston, resigned, and removed the office to his 
dwelling next the market-house. 

August 24th.—Francis Scott Key delivered an address at the 
Reformed church. 

November 18th.—The Duke of Saxe-Weimar was in Freder- 
ick; called on Rev. D. F. Schaeffer and John Schley; then 
weat to Washington. 

1826.—June 2d. All Saints’ Church used its new organ for 
the first tims, made by Wilfred Hall, of Philadelphia, for 
seven hundred dollars. 

July 4th.—The day celebrated by addresses by L. P. W. 
Walzh and Rev. D. F, Schaetfer, 

July 2d.—General mocting of sorrow in memory of Thomas 
Jefferson and John Adams, who died on July 4, 1826. Suspen- 
sion of all business, Oration at Lutheran church by Dr, John 
Tyler. Thecitizens all wore crape on their left arms for thirty 
days, All the military companies and various orders and so- 
cieties marched in the procession from the court-house to the 
church. Allarrangements were wade by a committee appointed 
at the “‘town-meeting” on the L6th, viz,: Geo. Baer, Col, John 
MoPherson, Col. John Ritchie, Maj. John Grabum, Maj. Peter 
Mantz, Jolin Schley, William Ross, Grafton Davalt, John L. 
Harding, John Kunkel, Stephen Steiner, Geo. Baltsell, and 
Geo, W. Evitt. 

September 17th.—Carter, a young Cherokee Indian (half- 
breed), addressed the Sunday-schools. 

1727.—January 23d. “Orphan Society” organized; officers 
elected, President, Charles Cassini; Secretary, Aug. F. Ebert; 
Treasurer, John Englebreeht. 


| 
| 


October 25th. The Young Men's Bible Society of Freder- 
ick County” elected the following directors: from Lutheran 
Church, Geo. Englebrecht, A. F. Egbert, John Hanshaw, Jacob 
Englebrecht ; from Episcopalian, Clottworthy Birnie, Jr., John 
A. Donne, Wm. J. Ross, Thos, Shriver; from German Reformed, 
Dr. Henry Staley, Lewis Ramshaugh, Wm. Helfenstein, Seth 
Thomson; from Prezbyterian, J. M. Shelman, Dr. Albert 
Ritchie, Robt. MeLaird, J. G. McNeely; from Methodist, God- 
frey Koontz, Geo. Koontz, Geo. Salmon, and Wm. Marvin, 

1828.—April 19th. A black man of Dr. Tyler's, while dig- 
ging clay in the doctor's brickyard, found @ box of money, con- 
taining, as supposed, about two thonsand dollars in specie. 

July 4th.—James M. Cole delivered the oration. Baltimora 
and Ohio Railroad formally commenced at Baltimore by Charles 
Carroll of Carrollton, and at Washington the Ohio and Chesa- 
peake Canal began by President J. Q. Adams," 

December 5th.—Jonathan Edwards Woodbridge opened a 
school at Prospect Hill, one mile west of town, at Sehuertzell’s 
old building. 

1829.—January, Balloon ascension. 

February 8th.—Andrew Jackson, President-elect, arrived in 
Frederick ex route to Washington, and stayed over-night at Tal- 
hott’s tavern. 

February 23d.—Municipal vote at election: for mayor, 
Thomas Carlton 324, Geo. Kolb 208; for aldermen, Geo, 
Sehultz 233, Jacoh Faubel 227, Geo. W. Evitt 223, Samuel 
Carmack 223, John Kunkel 206 (all tive were elected), Henry 
Kemp 205, Frederick Stoner 204, Jacob Englebrecht 204, An- 
drew Hein 197, Geo, Haver 144, Geo, Houck 130, David Boyd 
116, John McDonald 104, Jacob Brunner 88, Peter Kephart 
51, N. Turbutt 15. 

March 16tb.—Henry Clay arrived in Frederick, and on the 
18th the Adams men gave him a dinner, 

May 16th.—Jacob Rohr appointed postmaster by President 
Jackson, vice Lewis Medtart. 

July 2d—Very cold, and on June 29th light snow. 

Abont 1829 an entire family named Newey, seven in number, 
residing on the South Mountain, Frederick County, near Smiths- 
burg, was murdered by a man named Markley, who was tried 
before Chief Justice John Buchanan, and convicted and hung 
in Frederick County. 

1830.—Juane 7th. Work on the branch of the railroad from 
Frederick to Frederick Junction began. 

August 4th.Methodist camp-meeting began on land of 
David Bowlus, near High Knob. 

August 17th.—The troop of horse under Capt. W. S, Me- 
Pherson called out to suppress a rebellion of laborers on the 
railroad, Capt. Carmack’s company of infantry also went. 

September 17th.—Laying of track on the railroad began 


| near the depot. 


| 


October 31st.—Uuited States General Synod of Latheran 
Church met at Frederick. 

Jobin Nelson appointed in October special minister to Naples 
by President Jackson. 

December 1st.—Baltimore and Ohio Railroad opened 2s far 
as Frederick, 

December 3d.—Trains began running regularly to Baltimore. 

1832.—February 27th, Municipal election: for mayor, Thos. 
Carlton 298, Lewis Medtart 236; for aldermen, Daniel Kolb 
500, Gideon Bantz 292, Thos. W. Morgan 257, David Boyd 217, 
Abraham Kemp 200, Casper Quynn 176, Jacob Faubel 117, Geo. 
W, Ent 108, Samuel Carmack 106, Andrw Heim 93, Wm. Kolb, 
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§r., 77, John Kunkel 70, George Shultz 69, William Fisher 62, 
Henry Nixdorf 59, John 8. Miller, Frederick Goehler, Lewis 
Birely, N. Turbutt, John MeDonald, John Fressler, and Philip 
Hauptman each bad less than 59, The councilmen elected by 
wards were: Ist, George Wissinger; 2d, Wm. Small; $d, Jacob 
Keller; 4th, Philip Rohr; 5th, Samuel B. Lewis; 6th, George 
B, Shope; 7th, William Ely. 

April 18th.—Railroad from Monooacy Viaduct to Point of 


Rooks finiched. 


April 23d (Easter Monday).—The “Columbus” car went 
from Frederick to Point of Rocks, first trip, with fifty passen- 
gers. 

May 21st.—The streets lighted for the first time with lamps, 
and Clement Hilton and John Haller appointed lighters. 

June 23d.—Three military companies formed: ‘‘ Everhart 
Grays,” commanded by Capt. Samuel Carmack ; ‘ Independent 
Blues,” by Capt. Wm. Small; and “ Worthington Blues,” by 
Morris J. Jones. 

July 4th.—The day was one of humiliation and prayer, with 
services in the churches, on account of the cholera prevailing 
all over the Jand. 

July 5th.—Jacob Hart purchased of the Levy Court the old 
almshouse in Bentztown for two thousand four hundred dollars. 

August 6th.—Camp-meeting in progress near Lewistown, on 
Mr. Devilbiss’ land. 

October 17th,—Jacob Tjams killed on the railroad by being 
run over by the engine while asleep on the track near Crum’s 
farm. 

In September and October, 1322, the cholera prevailed to an 
alarming extent in Frederick City. There were sixty-two 
deaths recorded in fifty-two days, and there were probably 
others not recorded, 

That dreadful scourge, scarlet fever, prevailed for over two 
months, und during the time of the cholera mostly. It proved 


as fatal to children as the cholera among the grown people. It | 


subsided in the latter part of November, 1532. 

December 4th,—Lawrence Noland run over by the cars, be- 
tween Frederick and Point of Rocks, and instantly killed. 

1833,—April 22d. The celebrated Indian cbief Black Hawk, 
his two zons, the Prophet, and two warriors stayed at Frederick 
all night. 

August 23d.—Qight hondred and sixty-seven houses in Fred- 
erick, a gain of two hundred and twenty sinee June 27, 1817. 

November 13th.—Falling stars in greatest profusion. 

1834,—April 4th. A negro preached in Lutheran church. 

April 15th.—A woman preached in Methodist church. 

April 17th.—Rey. John Newland Maffett preached. 

May 15th.—A sailor painted Reformed church steeple, and 
on the top of steeple fired off a pistol and drank health to the 
town. On May 25th lightning struck above the steeple, shatter- 
ing the top. 

September 12th.—Mr. Simpson ascended in a balloon from 
acudemy yard and went three-fourths of a mile. 

September 20th.—Lutheran camp-meeting in Loudon County, 
Va.,at which hundreds from Frederick attended. 

November 4th.—Suale of the estate of the late John Brien at 
public vendue, viz. : Ritchie’s farm south of town, 328 acres, to 
Wm. Lorman, $80.30 per acre; the mansion-house fronting the 
court-house to F, A. Schley, $7050; the four houses (or block), 
the corner to Dr. R. B. Dorsey, $2025, second to James Raymond, 
$1710, third to J, M. Cole, $1690, fourth to B. A. Lynch, $2390; 
lot in Second Street, next to Presbyterian church, to Mahlon 
Talbott, $1700; “Hermitage Farm,” of 748 acres, to John 
Schley, $26,367; (Lilly’s) triangular farm south of town, 36 
acres, to E. B. McPherson, $2400; and the mountain land to 
Wm. Lorman at $6.60 per acre. 


December 10th.—Dr. Lewis Weltzsheimer, an apothecary in 
1800, died, 

1836,—Jnuly 4th. Celebration: two companies, under Capts. 
Hoskins and Small, one from Baltimore, and one from Winches- 
ter, marched in the procession ; oration by Wm. P. Mauslby, and 
in the afternoon barbecue at Monocacy. 

August 23d.—Mill Alley, or Bentz Street, paved with stones, 

September 2d.—Hallerstown bridge built. * 

October 27th.—Railroad accident near Henry Doyle's planta- 
tion; ten persons injured, but none killed. 

Gen. Santa Annu stopped at Roberts’ tavern. 

1837,—February 13th. Duel foughtat Bladenshurg between 
Wm. Cost Johnson and Wm. Schley,—the former wounded in 
the knee, and the latter receiving merely a flesh wound. 

March Sth.—Ex-President Jackson passed through Frederick 
Town en route to Tennessee; was received by two companies of 
militia, 

United Brethren’: camp-meeting at Cornelius Staley’s began, 

September 30th.—Some forty Fox and Sac Indians, with 
Keokuk, Black Hawk, and other chiefs, passed through town 
to Washington. 

October 24th.—President Van Buren at Roberts’ tavern. 

1838,—Febrnary 12th. Ball at Roberts’ tavern; managers, 
Michael Byrnes, Ezra Bentz, George Hoskins, John Rigney, 
Alfred F, Brengle, Charles Shriver, Samuel Duer, Henry 
Houck, Joseph Stallings, Calvin Page, Dennis Ferry, Peter H. 
Brown, Charles Hammond, David 0, Steiner, W. G. Cole, Am- 
brose Ingram, Christian Smith, of George, William Kolb. 

1839.—January lat. At the County ‘Temperance Convention, 
Dr. Lioyd Dorsey was chosen president, and Dr, William M,. 
Kemp secretary. : 

June 26th.—New bridge built over the creek in Brew House 
Alley. 

August 26th.—“ Junior” Fire Company got its new engine, 
it was tried, and threw water over the steeple of German Re- 
formed church. 

1841.—President elect, Gen, Harrison, arrived February 5th, 
and stayed all night at Dorsey’s City Hotel. Ona rostrum before 
the hotel he addressed a yust crowd, and caught the cold that 
caused his death April 4th following. 

A military convention composed of delegates representing 
thirty-one uniform volunteer companies of Marylaud was held 
in Frederick on the 20th of October, 1841, Maj.-Gen. George 
H, Steuart waz president, 

August Ist_—New Methodist Episcopal church corner-stone 
laid, with an address by Rey. John Rice. 

1842.—May 2d. First public procession of Adams Lodge, 
No. 35, I. 0. 0. F. 

1847.—June. First use of ether in Frederick by Dr. Samuel 
Tyler on a colored man. 

May 25th.—The German Reformed Church celebrated its 
eentennial anniversary, with an address by its pastor, Rey. Dr. 
Daniel Zacharias. 

1848,--Muy 30th. Military Court of Enquiry into conduct 
of Maj.-Gen. Gideon J, Pillow, composed of Col. Nathan Tow- 
son, president, and Gen. Caleb Cusbing and Col. William G. 
Belknap. There were present Gens. John A, Quitman, Win 
field Scott, James Shields, D. E. Twiggs, Franklin Pierce, Col, 
W..S. Harney, and other distinguished officers. 

1849.—April 23d. Jacob Faubel appointed postmaster, vice 
John Rigney, in office since Jan. 1, 1839, 

1850.—Vote for mayor, February 25th: James Bartgis 367, 
John Bender 243, William Lowe 90, George Salmon 88. 

June 24th.—Frederick Schley brought from China a Chinese 
boy, ‘ Mock Alloo,” to be educated, but he returned to Canton, 


| China, March, 1552. 
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1851.—February 2d. Asbury African church consecrated. 

April 20th.—The “ Junior” Hall finished. 

1853.—February 28th. Vote for mayor: James Bartgis 358, 
David J. Markey 194, Jobn Bender 184, Jacob Hart 73, 

April 11th,—Jobn Jacob Smith appointed postmaster. 

1854,—March Sist. Water at the artesian well in the moun- 
tain came out at the surface. 

May 30th.—The first corpse buried in Mount Olivet Cemetery 
was that of Mrs. Ann Crawford. » 

September 29th. Basil E. Dorsey and F. M, Granis pur- 
chased the City Hotel of N. B, Harding for twenty-one thou- 
sand dollars. 

1855.—May 24th. Bethel church, colored, was commenced 
in East Third Street, William 5. Bennett the builder. 

1856.—Febrnary 25th, Vote for city officers: Mayor, Lewis 
Branner 467, Ormond F. Butler 463; Aldermen, Ezra Houck 
489, Henry Butler 485, George Smith 469, J, Alfred Ritter 469, 
William S, Bennett 463, Thomas H. O'Neil 460, D. H. Haller 
458, James Whitehill 425. 

May 18th.—Twelve cases of smallpox. 

1859.—February 28th. Vote for mayor: William G. Cole 
552, Henry Houck 518. - 

May 26th.—The old Catholic steeple built in 1805 taken 
down. 

1860.—Frederick’s population: white males, 2980; white 
females, 3337; free colored males, 558; free colored females, 
696; colored slaves, both sexes, 443. Total, 8054. 

Fires.—1763, Capt. Evan Sheby's house, together with his 
furniture and a large store of provisions, was burned accident- 
ally early in December, — 

May 4, 1786.—Almshouse in Bentz Town burned. 

June 26, 1797,—The right wing of the Barracks entirely de- 
stroyed. 

May 31, 1801,—Stables of Capt. James Neall's tavern burned. 

Feb. 1, 1825.—Log house of Joseph Payne, on Sixth Street, 
burned. 

Jane 1, 1826.—Fire broke out in stable of Francis Kleimert, 
on Second Street, and consumed all his and Joshua Dill’s prop- 
erty, Lewis Wetzheimer's house, kitchen, and stable, the late 
George Kessler’s two houses, the dwelling vceapicd by Mrs. 
Reynolds, making altogether six dwellings, with other build- 
ings attached, Mr. Dill lest six hundred dollars in currency, 
and Mr, Kleimert between three and four thonsand dollars in 
specie. 

June 5, 1826—Jobn Schindler's mill in Middletown burned. 

July 30, 1520,—Williaen Motter’s barn, near Middletown, 
strack by lightning and burned, together with all his erop of 
grain, ete. 

April 1, 1850.—Talbott’s tavern (City Hotel) damaged by 
fire. 

Noy. 23, 1836.—George Broadrup’s paper-mill burned. 

Feb, 28, 1838.—Moses Wartnan’s large barn, one mile from 
town, burned. 

Sept. 24, 1539.—Fire in factory of George M. Conradt, head 
of Patrick Street. 

March 22, 1841.—Fire in stable back of lecture-room of Re- 
formed church, and by severe work a conflagration prevented, 

Jan. 25, 1853.—Fitzhugh & Snyder's iron-foundry burned; 
twenty hands thrown out of employment. 

June 21, 1854,—John Bartholow’s tannery burned. 

Aug. 11, 1855.—Delaplane’s mill, near Buckeystown, burned; 
rebuilt, and ugain burned for third time June 2S, 1858, the first 
fire having been Aug. 7, 1824. 

Dee. 7, 1857.—Michnel Keefer’s mill and distillery burned. 

May 8, 1861.—Court-houge burned. 

Sept. 13, 1862.—The jail burned. 


Barbara Freitchie.—Sept. 10, 1862, a portion of 
the Confederate army, under the command of Gen, 
Thomas J. (“Stonewall”) Jackson, marched through 
some of the streets of Frederick on their way to the 
battle-field of Sharpsburg. An incident, real or as- 
sumed, of that march led to the poem of John G. 
Whittier, called “ Barbara F'reitchie,” which, no mat- 
ter what happens, will always be quoted in connection 
with Frederick City. This poem is as follows: 


“Up from the meadows rich with corn, 
Clear in the cool September morn, 


“ The clustered spires of Frederick stand, 
Green-walled by the hills of Maryland. 


“Round about them orchards sweep, 
Apple and peach-tree fruited deep, 


“ Fair as a garden of the Lord 
To the eyes of the famished rebel horde, 


“On that pleasant morn of the early fall 
When Lee marched over the mountain wall, 


“Over the mountains, winding down, 
Horse and foot, into Prederiok-town, 


Forty flags with their silver bars, 
Forty flags with their silver stars, 


““Flapped in the morning wind: the sun 
Of noon looked down, and saw not one, 


“Up rose old Barbara Freitchie then, 
Bowed with her fourscore years and ten. 


* Bravest of all in Frederick-town, 
She took up the flag the men hauled down. 


“Tn her attic window the flag she set, 
To show that one heart was loyal yet. 


“Up the street camo the rebel tread, 
‘Stonewall’ Jackson riding ahead. 


“Under his slouched hat, left and right 
He glanced: the old flag met his sight. 


“*Tialt ’—the dust-brown ranks stood fast; 
‘ Fire !"—out-blazed the rifle-blast. 


“Tt shivered the window, pane and sash; 
It rent the banner with seam and gash. 7 


Quick, as it fell, from the broken staff 
Dame Barbara snatebed the silken searf; 


“She leaned far out on the window-sill, 
And shook it forth with a royal will. 


“«Shont, if you must, this old gray head, 
But spare your country’s flag,’ she said. 


“A shade of sadness, a blush of shame, 
Over the face of the leader came; 


“The nobler nature within him stirred _ 
To life at that woman’s deed and word: 


“Who touches a hair of yon gray head 
Dies like a dog! March on!’ he said. 


_ “All day long through Frederick Street 
Sounded the tread of marching feet ; 


“ All day long that free flag tost 
Over the heads of the rebel host. 


“ Byer its torn folds rose and fell 
On the loyal winds that loved it well; 


“ And through the hill-gaps sunset light 
Shone over it with a warm good-night. 


“Barbara Freitchie’s work is o'er, 
And the rebel rides on his raids no more, 


“ Honor to her, and let a tear 
Fall, for her sake, on ‘Stonewall’s’ bier, 


“Over Barbara Freitchie’s grave 
Tiag of freedom and union wave; 


“ Peace and order and beauty draw 
Round thy symbol of light and law; 


“ And ever the stars above look down 
On thy stars below in Frederick-town.”! 


1Such poetry is not only above criticism, itis of no use to 
criticise it. Occasions equally with places are embalmed 
hy it. As long as the name of Frederick City lasts the 
poem of Barbara Freitehie will be quoted in connection with 
it. This is immortality,—not of place, but of the poet's gift. 
It is part of the poet's power, He suffers, starves, is ignored, 
contemned, but something in his lines survives him, and that 
something, be it correct or incorrect, is too strong for criticiam. 
Byron’s satire on immortality, ‘die on the field of glory and 
haye your name spelt wrong in the Gazette,” exactly suits the 
sort of notoriety which Frederick City bas earned by Mr. 
Whittier’s poem of “ Barbara Freitchie.’’ We do not propose 
to quarrel with it. What sense would there be in doing that, 
‘any more than in quarreling with the flow of Niagara Falls 
or the contour of the Chesapeake Bay? Tut we do propose to 
set the facts rizht about “ Barbara Freitchie,” and we are sure 
that Mr. Whittier will thank us for so doing. His conscience 
is almost as strong a3 his poetic vigor, and he would rather not 
write poetry at all than take for his themes events not only im- 
probable in themselves, but which, under the circumstances, 
had he known them, he would perceive could never have hap- 
pened. 

For example, had Mr, Whittier studied the history of the 
Antietam campaign closer he would have known that at the 
hour when Jackson marched through Frederick nobody was 
up, and Barbara Freitchie could not have seen whetber her flag 
was flying or not. In the second place, at this time the rebel 
horde was not “ famished,”” 

Tn the third place, it is not only a great piece of nonsense, 
but very unjust, both to “Stonewall” Jackson and bis men, to 
‘assume, as Mr. Whittier unconsciously seems to do, that Gen. 
Jackson was not sincerely, loyally, even fanatically, a believer 
in the righteousness of his cause. To suppose that a shade of 
Sadness or a blush of shame could or would overcome his cheek 
orarrest his purposes at sight of the “old flag”’ is almost as ridie- 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 


FREDERICK COUNTY DISTRICTS AND VILLAGES. 


Their Settlement, Gradual Development, and Present Prosperity. 


In certain portions of England the subdivisions of 
a county or “ shire’ were called “ hundreds,” from the 
fact that they were supposed to contain one hundred 
families, one hundred freemen, or one hundred manors. 


ulous as to imagine that he would waste the powder and ball of a 
regiment or brigade in firing at it, ‘ Stonewall” Jackson would 
certainly have done neither. He treasured his ammunition far 
too dearly, and if he thought about the subject at all, it was 
simply how he could save his cartridges for the foemen ravag- 
ing the valleys where he had spent. his infancy. 

Tn the fourth place, no such incident ever occurred. There 
was a flag, there was a Barbara Freitchie, and that is all there is 
of it. The proofs of this are ample and satisfactory. Tt would 
not be needful to adduce them but for the way in which the 
poem seems to indict the character of “Stonewall” Jackson 
and his men. We have nothing to say of their acts and the con- 


| sequences flowing from them, but there are too many of those 


famous warriors still living in Western Maryland for their mo- 
tives to be safely impugued. It is for their sake and in their be-~ 
half that we apply “ the iconoclastic band of fact” to Mr. Whit- 
tier’s verses. Happily, the objects of those verses, equally with 
the author of them, will not suffer from any scrutiny. Thus 
much premised, let us arrange the contradictory circumstances 
confronting the Barbara Freitchie myth. 

(1) As to the time. Unfortunately for Mr. Whittier, he indi- 
cates that in a very precise way. ‘Forty flags,’ he tells us, 
“flapped in the morning wind,”—at noon “not one.” It was 
high noon, therefore, upon his hypothesis, when old Barbara 
Freitchie rose and hung out her flag. Asarule, persons of Mrs. 
Freitchie's age, as Mr. Whittier bas forgotten, are the earliest 
risers. Still, she might have overstept herself upon this par- 
tioular occasion, 0 momentous to the extremely loyal. If she 
had been awake, as it is presumable she was, at a peculiarly 
early hour of the dawn, say 5.15 A.., che would have seen 
“Stonewall” Jackson “riding ahead” in front of “the rebel 
horde.” That was the hour when it is alleged be passed by her 
house, and of that particular fact we haye explicit evidence, 
presently to be prodneed, At 6.15 A.st, on Sept. 15, 1862, the 
* Hagerstown Almanac” tells us, the sun was about twenfy-five 
minutes below the horizon, and cousequently, unless the morn- 
ing twilight was particularly clear and bright (which it seldom 
is, even on high ground, until at least 2 month Jater, and prob- 
ably never is in the valley of the Monocacy), it would bave been 
very hard to see a large fag, much less a little one, at that hour. 
That partionlar minute, however, was the one of “Stonewall” 
Jackson’s passing. Proof: an autograph note of Jackson's, 
written impromptu nearest the point to which he came in pass- 
ing through that neighborhood,—a note addressed to bis friend 
Mrs. Ross, 1 daughter of Governor McDowell, of Virginia, 
which reads like a drum-head message, to wit: 


© Regret not being permitted to see Dr. and Mrs. Rosa, but could not 


expect to have that pleasure at so unseasonuble an hour. 
“T. J, Jackson. 


Seer. 10, 1862, 584 A.D” 


This ought to satisfy all doubters. 
But other proof is behind. Jackson and his command were 
by no means moving on the route Mr. Whittier gives them to 
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The term was adopted at an early date in this country, 
and is still in use in the State of Delaware. It was 
also used in Maryland in the early days of the prov- 


the battle-field of Antietam, “over the mountain wall,” which 
does not exist. It was one of the famous general's inconceiy- 
able “ flank’ movements, the object being to invest and capture 
Harper’s Ferry, Consequently we know that he was coming 
eastward, and that when he penned the note to Mrs. Ross, at 
her door, he was passing down Second Street, north of Patrick 
Street, his command baving entered Frederick by way of Mill 
Alley from the north, reaching Patrick Street on the west side 
of Carroll Creek. It thus happens that there was a mill-stream, 
to say nothing of other incumbrances, between Gen, Jackson's 
line of march and Barbara Freitchie’s residence, which was on 
Patrick Street east of the bridge, If Jackson’s command did 
not puss the spot at all, if the hour when he went through 
Frederick was too early for even large objects to be distin- 
guished, if Jackson was no such man at all a3 the story assumes, 
what becomes of the legend? 

But there is more of it. Miss Esmeralda Boyle has set to work 
systematically to investigate the matter, as if it really were of 
some importance. She recurds the fact that she was a “ rebel,” 
and thought so much of Lee and his army that she got up in time 
to see them pass through, Lee's column, in ber words, halted 
in front of her house, which was on West Patrick Street, ‘ di- 
rectly opposite Mrs. Freitchie’s,” long enough to permit Jack- 
son's ¢olumu to pass through. This took quite a time, and Miss 
Boyle says, “All the time that Gen. Lee stopped in front of 
Mrs. Freitchie's house I saw no flag waving. Tf there had been 
I certainly should have seen it; and as for Gen. Jackson, he 
did not pass over the bridge, but passed up another street.” 

Miss Boyle rather intimates that Mrs. Barbara Freitchie 
would have been the last person to do such a conspicuous act, 
and that she would have disclaimed the notoriety which Whittier 
has pinned upon her name. But upon this point it is best to 
give her own language, or rather that which she quotes, the 
words of Jacob Engelbrecht, once mayor of Frederick-town, and 
for thirty-six years opposite neighbor of Barbara Freitchie, and 
astroug Union man. She was always ‘a nice old lady,” he says, 
“born in Lancaster, Pa,, Dee. 3, 1766, and died in Frederick, 
Md., Dec, 18, 1862, She lost her husband in 1546, never had 
any children, and her neighbors seem never to have heard about 
the tlag-raising, one way or another, until the publication of 
the poem. She was a ‘ Union woman,’ and it is their impres- 
sion that she did use a small flag some days after, when MecClel- 
lan’s army came through the town.” 

Mr. Englebrecht further says, “‘When Gen, Lee passed 
through our city with his army, I was yery anxious to see all T 
could. I therefore posted myself at one of the up-stairs win- 
dows, where I had a full view of all that passed below in the 
street. When Gen. Lee got in front of Mrs, Freitehie’s house, 
and also in front of mine, be and his whole army halted, and T 
afterwards ascertained (this, you know, was in West Patrick 
Street) that Gen, ‘Stonewall’ Jackson and his army had passed. 
All the time that Gen. Lee stopped in front of Mra. Freitchie's 
bouse I saw no flag waving. If there had been I certainly 
would have seen it; and as for Gen, Jackson, he did not pass 
over the bridge, but passed up another street, .. . I was at the 
front window up-stairs nearly the whole time the invading 
troops Were passing; hardly ate my meals, except when one 
corps had passed; there was a stoppage of sometimes an hoar 
or two; moreover, T was anxious to know what length of time 
it woald take them to pags.” : 

Dr, Samuel Tyler (the biographer of Chief Justice Taney) 
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ince, but was superseded by the word “district.” The 
following were the hundreds, or election districts, in 
Frederick County in 1798 : 


says “Stonewall” Jackson never “ passed Barbara Freitchie’s 
house, but passed down Mill Alley from the north of Frederick, 
and entered Patrick Street on the west side of Carroll Creek, 
while Barbara Freitchie’s house was out of his way from hia 
encampment. He and his statf passed down Second Street, 
north of Patrick Street, and he dismounted from bis horse and 
wrote on a card the note giver above, and rode off to Mill Al- 
ley, and down it to Patrick Street.” In regard to the flag 
which Mrs. Freitehie did wave when McClellan’s army passed 
through the town he says,— 

“ While Gen, Reno, who was killed at South Mountain, was 
passing Barbara. Freitchie’s house with the United States troops, 
as I have heard, a little girl held at the window a small United 
States fag. Barbara Freitchie was at the window then, about 
ninety-six years old, and it is likely out of these facts the im- 
aginative informant gave Whittier the ideas of the poem. All 
that relates to the Confederate general and his troops is pure 
fiction.” 

Maj. H. Kyd Douglas, now a leadimg member of the Hayers- 
town bar, and who was during the late war on Gen, ‘ Stonewall” 
Jackson’s stall, says,— : 

“Jackson's corps crossed the Potomac into Maryland Sept, 
5, 1862, and on that day an admiring civilian of Western 
Maryland presented the general with a large gray horse. The 
next morning, when he tried to rida him, he became unman- 
ageable, and in rearing fell backward upon the general, who was 
so severely hurt that it was some time before he sufficiently re- 
covered to be moyed. He was then placed in an ambulance, 
and turned his command over to Gen. D. H. Hill. Jackson 
stopped about three miles short of Frederick, and established 
his headquarters in Best’s Grove, as also did Gens. Lee and 
Longstreet. He did not go into Frederick that day, and cer- 
tainly was not ‘riding ahead’ of the ‘rebel tread’ which passed 
throuzh Frederick to the other side, While encamped near 
Frederick he kept closely to his tent, seeing very few of the 
many citizens who called on him, On Sunday night he 
iisked Majs, Douglas and Morrison of bis staff to go to church 
with him, and was taken to town in an ambulance. There 
being no service in the Presbyterian church, he went to hear 
Dr. Zacharias at the Bvangelical Reformed churehb, and, as 
uzual, went to sleep. On the morning of the 10th Jackson's 
corps was put in motion, and the general went to Frederick 
in an ambulance, and then mounted his horse. While the 
army was passing through, he rode with Maj. Douglas to the 
house of Dr. Ross, the Presbyterian pastor, and left a note for 
him with « servant, with instructions to deliver when the doc- 
tor got up, but not to awake bim for the purpose. This being 
done, he went directly, and by the shortest eut, to the Hagers- 
town pike,and put himself at the head of thecolumn, Nothing 
like that which is related by Mr. Whittier ever occurred, and 
Gen, Jackson and Barbara Freitehie never saw cach other.” 

There is nothing more to say in regard to this matter, we 
think, except to quote Mr. Whittier himself. In a card of his, 
publizbed in the Boston Advertixer, he says that he has no wish 
to prolong a doubtful controversy. ‘“ It seems to be admitted by 
those who deny the main incident of the ballad that the vener- 
able Union woman did not hesitate to make a way through the 
Confederate soldiers at her door, applying to them epithets more 
energetic than polite, and that she had a Union flag in her 
house. If she did not show it on that occasion, so much the 
And so say we all.’ 


, 
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‘No, 1.—Unity and Burnt House Woods. 
© 2.—ITsrael Creek and Manor. 

* 3,—Pipe Creek and Westminster. 
4.—Sugar Loaf and Linganore, 
5,—Lower Monocacy. 
6,—Taneytown and Pipe Creek, 
7.—Upper and Middle Monocacy. 
§.—Kittoctin and Tom’s Creek, 
9.—Lower and Middle Kittoctin. 


“ 


At first, and for thirty years, the “ hundreds’’ were 
divisions simply for road supervisors, constables, tax 


collectors, etc., and the elections were not held in them, | 


but at the “county-seat.” They lasted four days. 

Afterwards the elections were held in the ‘ hundreds,” 

and on one day only. The election districts now are: 

1, Buckeystown; 2, Frederick; 3, Middletown; 4, Creagers- 
town; 5, Emmittsburg; 6, Catoctin; 7, Urbana; 8, Lib- 
erty; 9, New Market; 10, Hauyer's; 11, Woodsborough; 
12, Petersville; 13, Mount Pleasant; 14, Jefferson; 15, 
Mechaniestown; 16, Jackson; 17, Johnsyille; 18, Wood- 
ville; 19, Linganore; 20, Lewistown. 


Tn order to avoid confusion we will take them in 
numerical order as above. 


BUCKEYSTOWN DISTRICT, No, 1. 


west and south to the high ground and Monocacy on 


Buekeystown, or Election District No. 1, was ori- | 
ginally bounded as follows: “‘ Beginning at the mouth | 


of Monocacy River; thence up Potomac River to the 
highest ridge of Catoctin Mountain; thence along the 
top of said mountain to the main road leading from 
Frederick Town to Newtown (Trap); thence with 
said road to the North Branch of Ballenger's Creek 
(above John Hoffman's mill); then down said creek 
to Monocacy River; then up said river to the main 
road crossing from Frederick Town to Georgetown 
and the city of Washington; then with said road 
to the line of division between Frederick and Mont- 
gomery Counties ; then with said line to the mouth 
of the Monocacy, aforesaid.’ In 1848 its eastern 
limits were curtailed by the formation of Urbana 
District, No. 7, and it is at present bounded by the 
Monocacy River on the east, by the Potomac on 
the south, the Catoctin Mountain on the west, and 
Ballenger’s Creek on the north. Jefferson District, 
No. 14, adjoins it on the west, Frederick District, 
No. 2, on the north, and Urbana District, No. 7, 
on the east. The district is situated in the southern 
part of the county. The first land taken up in the 
district was by the father of Charles Carroll of Car- 
rollton, and was known as “ Carroll's Manor,” a name 
by which this part of the district is still distin- 
guished. Carroll's Manor originally contained fit- 
teen thousand acres, and embraced a wide area of 
extremely rich and fertile territory, extending from 
Catoctin Mountain and the Potomae River on the 


_ amounted to eight thousand dollars a year. 


| Sharpe. 


the east. For many years the manor remained al- 


most exclusively in the hands of descendants and col- 
lateral branches of the Carroll family, and as late as 
1840 the greater portion of it was still owned by the 
Tuckers, Jacksons, Lees, the Marchioness of Wellesley, 
and Mrs. Harper. Atthat date Mrs. Harper's rev- 
enues from the rent of her portion of the estate 
Some of 
the Carroll heirs still retain an interest in portions of 
the old manor. Among the ‘carliest settlers were the 
Buckeys, from whom the district took its name, the 


| Thomases, Lucketts, Delashmutts, Kemps, Harwoods, 
| Dutrows, Johnsons, Michaels, Padgetts, Snouffers, 
| Spechts, Trundles, Whites, Sinns, Besants, Stunkles, 


Duvalls, Delaplanes, and the Nicodemus family. 

The Lucketts were of English extraction, and were 
prominent in the early history of the district. One 
of the family, Capt, Wm. Luckett, commanded a com- 
pany of Frederick militia during the French and 
Indian war, and in 1758 was stationed at Fort Fred- 
erick, with his command, by order of Governor 
Levin Luckett, the only grandson of Capt. 
Wm, Luckett, married Miss Letitia Peyton, of Lou- 
don County, Va., whither he subsequently removed. 
Some of the pioneer settlers were of English extrac- 
tion, but at least half of them were Germans or of 
German descent. 

Buckeystown Village, — Buckeystown Village, 
which owes its name to the first settlers on the site 
which it now occupies, is situated on the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad, about six miles from Frederick 
City, and is near the old United States road, over 
which Braddock marched to his famous defeat, and 
which was formerly the great thoroughfare between 
the North and the South. 

The first actual settlers, George and Michael 
Buckey, were of German origin, and both took up 
lands in the neighborhood of the village in 1775. 
George Buckey owned the land which the village now 
occupies, and may be regarded as its founder. He 
built the first tannery in the district, which remained 
in his family until 1834, when it was sold to Daniel 
Baker. It is now owned by Daniel Baker & Sons, 
and consumes more than eight hundred tons of bark 
annually. Although it has been in operation for more 
than a hundred years, its ownership has been confined 
to the Buckey avd Baker families. The three large 
limekilns of F. C. Thomas & Co., O. J. Keller, and 
M. J. Grove, are situated in the vicinity of the vil- 
lage, and give employment to seventy-five laborers. 
They ship large quantities of lime to Montgomery and 
Howard Counties. 
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The village contains two churches, one of the 
Methodist Protestant and the other of the Methodist 
Episcopal denomination. The former was dedicated 
Sept. 15, 1867, and cost five thousand dollars. Its 
pastors have been : 


William §. Hammond, two years; J, K. Nicholls, three anda | 


half years; J. L. Kilgore, six months; Jacob Wilson, one 
year; C. H. Littleton, four years; J, N. Maloy, four years ; 
W. R. Mills, called in 1881. 
Its Sunday-school superintendent is Judge A. W. 
Nicodemus. : 


The Methodist Episcopal church was completed | 


and dedicated in 1839 by Bishop Beverly Waugh. 
It had been erected years before by Ignatius Davis, a 
zealous member of the denomination, but was not 
entirely finished until the above date. Before its 
dedication its pastors were : 


John A. Gere, two years; Francis McNeill, one year; Robert 
Cadden, ove year. 


Since then it has been under the charge of the 
following pastors and assistants : 


Pastors.—William Butler, twe years; Jonathan Cleary, two 

years ; Henry @. Dill, two years; Tsaac Collins, two years; 
Holland, two years; John N. Henning, two years; 
John G. Brooke, two years; James Brads, two years; 
David Trout, one year; David Thomas, one year; John 
Anderson, William Taylor, J, M. Spangler, John P. Hall, 
George Stevenson, Charles F. Thomas, M. L. Smizer, A. 
R. Miller, J, W. Smith, W. H. Reed, D. G,. Miller, G. W. 
Feelemyer, Reuben Kolb, D. M. Browning. Assistants.— 
Joseph Parker, two years; B. Doll, one year; L. M, Con- 
30r, one year; Brent, one year; John M, Jones, one 
year; Dulin, one year; John Boggs, one year; 
Fulton, one year; J. R. Dubrow, two years; G, W. Cooper, 
one year; Moneure D. Conway, one year; W. H. Waring, 
one year; L. M. Gardner, one year; Ellis T. Teal, one 
year; John Geyer, one year; J, W. Kelley, B. G. W. Reed, 
— Essenberg, C. D. Smith. 


In 1863 the circuit was divided, and it is now com- 
posed of Urbana, Ijamsville, Point of Rocks, Koontz 
Chapel, and Buckeystown. 

Between the village and the Monocacy there is a 
rich deposit of marl, composed of lime and earthy 
substances.' 

The physicians are Drs. B. Poole and H. J. Boone, 
and the merchants J. H. Delashmutt & Bro. and A. 
J. McKenna. No intoxicating liquors have been 
sold in the village for nearly forty years. 

Adamstown is a thriving village on the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad, nine miles from Frederick, and 
sixty-four from Baltimore. It is situated on a portion 
of the fertile territory of the old Carroll Manor, and 


1 Monocacy is an Indian name, signifying “right ear,” in 
contradistinction to Linganore, the “left ear.’ Tt is usually a 


gentle and quiet stream, but in time of freshets rises suddenly, 
and to a great height. 


| 


was named in honor of Adam Kohlenberg, who set- 
tled there in 1840, The first white settler was Daniel 
Rhodes, who laid out lots south of the railroad. Mr, 
Snouffer was the next settler, and he was followed by 
Mr. Oswell and Thomas Thomas. 

The Sugar Loaf and Catoctin Mountains can be 
plainly seen from the village, and the Monocacy and 
Tuscarora Rivers flow in the vicinity, The Reform 
church, built in 1869, is the only place of worship; 
its pastors have been Revs. W. F. Colliflower, eight 
years; Simon 5. Miller, eight; and N. H. Skiles 
(present incumbent), six. Its physicians are J. D. 
Thomas and W. H. Johnson. ‘Ihe latter is a grand- 
son of Maj. Roger Johnson, of Revolutionary fame, 
and grand-nephew of Governor Thomas Johnson, 
The merchants are John P. Hess and Thomas Hayden. 

Point of Rocks is at the southwestern boundary 
of the district, upon the Potomac River and the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Canal, and at the junction of the 
main stem and the Metropolitan Branch of the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad. The situation is one of ro- 
mantic beauty, and the place is associated with some 
of the most memorable events of the late war. The 


village was formerly situated about a mile from 


its present location, on the Washington and Hagers- 
town roads, and was called “ Trummelstown.” It was 
partially destroyed by fire, but was recalled to life by 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, removed to its 
present location, and rechristened Point of Rocks. 
Tt was laid out Aug. 23, 1835, by H. G@. O'Neal for 
Charles Johnson. It contains three churches,—Cath- 
olic, Methodist Episcopal, and African Methodist 
Episcopal chureh,—two hotels,—the American and 
St. Charles,—and several stores and restaurants. 

The Catholic church was erected in 1881, and isa 
neat and commodious structure, under the charge of 
Father De Wolf. The Methodist Episcopal church 
was built in 1865, and belongs to the Buckeystown 
and Urbana circuit. Its present pastor is Rey. D. M. 
Browning. The merchants are Thomas & Spalding 
and B. D. Chambers, and the physician, Dr. R. W. 
Trapnell, St. Paul’s Protestant Episcopal church is 
situated about a mile from Point of Rocks, on the old 
Hagerstown road. St. Paul’s Parish was created in 
1844, with the following boundaries : 


“ Beginning at the Potomac River east of John Barnett’s farm 
and ranning up with Poplar Branch until it intersects the 
public road leading from Hook's tobacco-house to Hawkins’, now 
Grove's mill; then with said road until it intersects the road lead- 
ing from the Point of Rocks to Jefferson; then across said road, 
between the lands of B. Moffit and N. Luckett, to the Ridge 
road on the top of the Catoctin Mountain, where it intersects 
the line of All Shints’ Parish; then eastwardly along the said 


Ridge road to where it is crossed by Ballanger’s Creek; thenee 
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with said creek to its junction with the Monocacy River, and 
down therewith to its mouth; thence up the Potomac River to 
the place of the beginning.” 


Its ministers since 1841 have been: 


1841, Rev. J. H. Morrison; 1842, Rev. Oleatt Bulkley ; 1845, 
Rey. Richard H. Phillips; 1849, Rev. Asa Colton; 1856, 
Rev. Meyer Lewin; 1858, Rey. William A. Smallwood, 
D.D.; 1863, Rev. Joseph Trapnell, Jr, 

Greenfield Mills is two and a half miles from Tus- 
earora Station, on the Metropolitan Brauch of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, and four from Adams- 
town. ‘The well-known Greenfield Mills are located 
here and operated by Roberts Brothers. James F. 
Beall is postmaster and merchant. 

Licksville is one mile from Tuscarora Station on 
the Metropolitan Branch of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad, and near the Potomac River and Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Canal. J. C. Lamar is the post- 
master and merchant, and S. H. Hempstone station 
agent. 

Lime Kiln, a station of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad, is four and a half miles from Frederick City, 
and sixty and one-quarter miles from Baltimore. It 
is the largest manufacturing and shipping point of 
lime in the county. In its vicinity are several of the 
finest dairies in the State. It contains but one store, 
the proprietors of which are M. J. Grove & Son. 

Among the points of interest in the district is the 
family residence of Henry A. Johnson, which was 
built before the Revolutionary war. On his farm is 
the family burying-ground, which is the oldest in the 
district, and in which repose the remains of Thomas 
Johnson, uncle of Hon. Wm. Cost Johnson, John 
Johnson, and John Johnson, of John. 

The public school-teachers of the district for the 
term ending April 15, 1881, were: 

School No. 1, 52 pupils, Carrie V. Higgins; No. 2, 82 pupils, 
W. KR. McDaniel, G. W. Blessing, assistant; No. 3, 30 
pupils, H. RK. Biser; No. 4, 32 pupils, W. T. Ennis; No. 5, 
64 pupils, P, R. Neighbors; No. 6, 60 pupils, C. W. Wright; 
No. 7, 40 pupils, Katie E. Weeking; No. 1 (colored), 63 
pupils, J. H, Robinson ; No. 2, 45 pupils, Charles Lyles. 


The magistrates are : 


Ezra Michael, of Adamstown ; Wm. P. Allmuth, of Licksyille; | 
Dr. J, Boone, of Buckeystown; Wm. F. Gatton, of Point 
of Rocks, 


The constable is: 
William H. Krantz, 

The Tuscarora Creek Region.—A pleasant drive 
-of about five miles in a northwesterly direction from 
Frederick City, through a rich and fertile country, 
-and over a splendid turnpike road, places one in the — 
“Tuscarora” region, whose principal stream yet bears | 


the name of the once powerful but now extinct tribe 
of Indians who inhabited that section. From this 
stream, Tuscarora Creek, the city of Frederick receives 
its principal supply of water, which is conveyed 


through pipes to the receiving-house at the base of 


the Catoctin Mountains, and thence to the reservoir 
at Frederick. This improvement was completed in 
1870. Here also during the latter half of the eigh- 
teenth century was established the first paper-manu- 


_ factory in Maryland, and within a quarter of a mile 


distant, on the Tuscarora, were erected by Nicholas 
Zimmerman, George Burkhart, and George Boyer, 
respectively, three paper-mills, all once doing a brisk 
business in the manufacture of wrapping, printing, and 
writing-paper; bank-note paper also was made at 
them. The ruins of these mills are still to be seen. 
The region is abundantly supplied with numerous 
springs of excellent water. Here also are the cele- 
brated “* Yellow Springs,” “ Montonqua,” or medicine- 
water, as it was called by the Indians. These waters 
were held in great esteem by the red man, and on ac- 
count of their reputed virtues in healing the sick, in- 
spiring their warriors with strength and courage, and 
endowing their hunters with luck for the chase, they 
were regarded as the fountain of the “ Great Spirit.” 

It is said that previous to going to battle, or on the 
hunt, and upon various other occasions, the Indians 
resorted thither and practiced, in conjunction with a 
free use of the waters of the Montonqua, various 
charms aud incantations to aid them in their enter- 
prises. And here, tradition says, once a year during 
the ‘“ Flower’s Moon’? (May) the diseased Indians 
were brought for cure, and were subjected by the 
“ medicine-men” of the tribe to a variety of cere- 
monies, such as bathing three times a day (sunrise, 
meridian, and sunset) in the waters of the Montonqua, 
drinking the blue oily substance floating on the sur- 
face, and having their bodies anointed with a deep 
orange-colored pigment made from its thick and slimy 
yellow deposits. 

Here also is said to have been located a kind of 
general “ headquarters” for the various tribes when 
great events were to be celebrated, a council of war 
held, or a treaty concluded, The Indians held sacred 
the ground near the “ Fountain of the Great Spirit,” 
and a treaty there ratified was regarded as doubly 
binding. An Indian village once occupied a site near 
by, and many relics of its rude inhabitants, such as 
stones for grinding meal, stone hatchets, arrows, ete., 
have been found. During the times of the first white 
settlers (the first half of the eighteenth century) and 
in later years the springs were a place of general re- 
sort for social gatherings from the region round about. 
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On holidays and various festive occasions persons 
came from many miles, and it is said to have been no 
uncommon thing to see gathered beneath the um- 
brageous foliage of the surrounding forest scores and 
even hundreds of the pioneers, together with no in- 
considerable sprinkling of friendly red men, who fre- 
quently came to gaze in wonder and astonishment 
upon the advancing tide of civilization which was 
destined to so soon sweep them from their favorite 
hunting-grounds. Wrestling was a favorite sport, in 
which the savages also took part. 

There are several other mineral waters near by, one 
of them being a sulphur spring of considerable virtue. 
Doubtless in course of time the vicinity will become 
a favorite summer resort, for the salubrity of the 
climate, the beautiful scenery, easy accessibility, and 
close proximity to our Eastern cities combine to make 
it a delightful spot for health and pleasure. 

The Tuscarora region is also supposed to contain 
valuable mineral deposits, such as stove-coal, iron ore, 
copper, lead. graphite, and silver and gold, small quan- 
tities of each having been discovered at various times 
and by different persons within the last quarter of a 
century. Considerable efforts were made by the late 
William C. Hoffman and several other enterprising 
gentlemen to discover a workable vein of stove-coal, 


but as yet without any great success, the quantities | 
found being too small to justify the expense of mining. — 


A ecopper-mining company was formed some time 
since, but after sinking several shafts in the vicinity 
of “ High Knob," on the Catoctin Mountain, it finally 
abandoned the effort. A similar failure attended the 
experiments of a company prospecting for gold in the 
vicinity of “ White Rock,” 

In this connection the following tradition survives, 
viz.: ‘““A Mr, Hedges, one of the first settlers of this 
region, was an excellent shot with the rifle and a great 
favorite with the Indians. While out with them ona 
hunting expedition on ove occasion his supply of bul- 
lets became exhausted, and one of the Indians after a 
short absence returned with a ‘chunk of lead,’ appa- 
rently clipped from a rock, from which ‘slugs’ were 
made and the chase resumed.” A number of searches 
have been made in recent years for the supposed 
“Jead rock” in this vicinity, but as yet without suc- 
cess. Although some of the land in this region was 
taken up in the early part of the last century (as 
shown by some of the parchment “grants,” sealed 
with the provincial seal of Maryland, and still extant 
in the hands of the descendants of these hardy pio- 
neers), the tide of immigration did not set in very 
strongly until about the middle of the century. 

On the crest of the “ Catoctin Range” we find the 


“ High Knob,” a peak of fifteen hundred and thirty 
fect in altitude. This knob is an abrupt termination 
of one of the spurs of the mountain, and is distant 
about seven miles on the west from Frederick City. 
It commands a beautiful view of Harper's Ferry gap, 
and a large portion of both Frederick or Monocacy 
and Middletown or Catoctin Valleys, and during the 
late war was used by the Federal army as a signal- 
station. A few miles farther northward, on the east- 
ern slope of the same range, is the ‘‘ White Rock,” a 
huge pile of granite, rising almost perpendicularly from 
a ledge of rocks on the mountain-side to more than 
twice the height of the tallest trees in the surrounding 
forest. The Indian name of this rock is Kooma- 
wauwa, or Thunder Stone, from a superstition prevalent 
among the red men that here the “Great Spirit” 
stands upon the rock and pounds the skies to produce 
thunder. The White Rock is a place of considerable 
local notoriety, and is a fayorite spot for picnics, ex- 
cursions, etc., from many miles around. From its 
summit the beholder is at one glance enabled to obtain 
a sublime view of the entire valley of the Monocacy. 
Towns, villages, forests, fields, roads, and bridges, the 
courses of the streams, ete., are plainly delineated, the 
landseape being dotted with bright-colored barns and 
pleasant farm-houses. The distant ‘Sugar Loaf” and 
the winding Potomac may also be seen, with the far- 
off mountains of Virginia on the south, the low blue 
hills of the Linganore on the east, and the region 
of Gettysburg, Round Top, and the dimly-outlined 
peaks of Pennsylvania on the north. In the rear 
towers silent the lofty range of old Catoctin. 

On the summit of these rocks the declaration of 
peace with England after the war of 1812 was cele- 
brated by the inhabitants of the neighboring country 
with martial musie, speeches, and feasting throughout 
the day, and a grand “ bon-fire’’ and “ mountain illu- 
mination” which lasted through the entire night. 

The spot, tradition says, was once the scene of a 
terrible tragedy. About a quarter of a century before 
the white settler had made his first entrance into this” 
part of the country two young warriors became enam- 
ored with the daughter of their chieftain. A quarrel 
and deadly feud arose. The Indian maiden finally 
made a decisive choice and gave the coveted pledge of — 
love's acceptance—the ‘“keousa,” a milk-white arrow 
decorated by her own deft hand with fanciful festoons 
of hair from her locks—to the favored swain. The 
rejected suitor determined to revenge his failure on 
his rival. He had not long to wait ere chance afforded 
him an opportunity to gratify his passion. ‘The maiden 
and her lover, now betrothed, repaired, as was the 
custom of their tribe, to the rock to celebrate the nup- 
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tial rites and invoke the smiles of the “ Great Spirit” 
on their union. ‘The discarded suitor placed himself | 
in ambush near by, and when the opportune moment 
arrived sprang upon them and hurled the maiden over 
the cliff. A desperate combat ensued between the 
two warriors, who struggled to the edge of the cliff 
and tumbled over. All three were killed, 

Another tragedy oceurred here during the latter 
half of the eighteenth century. Ona beautiful sum- 
mer Morning a gay group of young men and maidens 
of the vicinity met at the “ Yellow Springs’ for a 
sort of picnic. After enjoying themselves for some 
time in dancing and other amusements, a trip to the 
White Rock, about two miles distant, was proposed 
and acceded to by a number of the party, who at 
once wended their way up the mountain. The rock 
was reached, and after spending some time there they 
started homeward. Before proceeding on their way 
one of the young ladies discovered that she had lost 
her handkerchief, which she supposed had been left 
‘on the rock, Her companion, a young man named 
Hedges, to whom she was betrothed, volunteered to 
go back, and the party waited by the wayside. A 
considerable time having elapsed without his return, 


several of the young men started back to see what 


detained him, and to their horror discovered his life- 
less remains lying under a large rock which had rolled 
down on him, crushing him to death. It was sup- 
posed that he attempted to climb upon the rock by a 
nearer way than the usual ascent, and in some man- 
ner loosened the rock, which fell upon bim and killed 
him. His companions having procured assistance re- 
toyed the rock, gathered up his body in a sheet 
as best they could, and conveyed it to his home near 
the foot of the mountain. The young man was the 
descendant of one of the first settlers in this region. 
His body was buried in the old burying-ground of 
the Hedges family, near the Yellow Springs. 


FREDERICK DISTRICT, No, 2. 


Frederick, or District No. 2, originally had the 
following boundaries : 


“Beginning at the mouth of Bullanger Creek; thence up 
Monovacy River to the mouth of Fishing Creek; then by a 
straight fine to Stephen Stoner’s saw-mill on said creek ; thence 
up said ereek to the Big Spring, the head-water thereof; thence 
by & west course to the highest ridge on the Cutoctin Mountain ; 
thence with the top of said mountain to the main road leading 
from Prederick to Jefferson; thence with said road to Ballan- 
ger’s Creek, above John Hoffman's mill; thence down said creek 
to the beginning.” 


Among the earliest settlers were immigrants from 
Qermany, among them John Thomas Schley, the 
Brunners, Shellmans, Kemps, Raymers, Groshes, 


| Foutses, Houcks, Holtzs, Sita Reichs, Tanti 

Brengles, Mantzs, Conradts, Youngs, and Kolbs, 

Monocacy Manor was settled by persons from South- 
| ern Maryland, and it is more than probable that 
English immigrants and Maryland pioneers were es- 
tablished in this section some years before the Ger- 
mans came. Frederick District, as it existed before 
the formation of Lewistown, was bounded by Crea- 
gerstown District on the north, Woodsborough, Mount 
Pleasant, and New Market on the east, Urbana and 
Buckeystown on the south, Jefferson, Middletown, 
Jackson, and Catoctin on the west. Lewistown 
| District is north of it. It is divided from the dis- 
tricts on the west by the Catoctin Mountains, and 
from thence on the east by the Monoeacy River. It 
is centrally located with reference to other portions 
of the county, and its soil is very productive and its 
scenery highly picturesque. The city of Frederick is 
situated in the southeastern portion, and there are the 
| following villages in the district, viz.: Hamburg in the 
north, Shookstown and Fairview in the west, and 
Frederick Junction in the southeast. The country is 
thickly studded with farms, and is traversed by nu- 
merous roads. 

George Houck’s residence, near Harmony Grove, 
in Frederick District, is one of the finest and most 
costly-in Frederick County. It is a red-brick strue- 
ture of Romanesque architecture, set in the midst of 
expansive and well-kept grounds, and affording from 
its observatory a magnificent view of Frederick Val- 
ley, the Catoctin Range, Sugar-Loaf Mountain, and 
South Mountain. It is supposed that on a clear day 
the eye may reach from the elevation mentioned to a 
distance of at least forty miles up and down the val- 
ley. The house was erected in 1851, and contains all 
the modern improvements that judiciously-expended 
wealth could obtain or refined taste suggest. The 
work was all done by home mechanics, and was under 
Mr. Houck’s personal supervision and direction. It 
has a front of forty-five feet, and a depth of forty- 
two feet six inches, with an attached building thirty- 
two feet deep. ‘There are nineteen handsomely-finished 
and roomy apartments, each especially designed for 
comfort and convenience. There isa fine brick stable, 
forty-five by twenty, with ample room for four horses 
and four cows. This residence stands upon Mr. 
Houck’s farm, which contains two hundred and six 
acres of cleared land, but forms no portion of the farm 
buildings. These, some distance beyond, include a 
substantial and handsome red-brick house and red- 
brick barn, with other surroundings in keeping with 
the high architectural standard sought to be observed. 
Mr. Houck s farm adjoins the farms of his brothers 
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Bzra and James, the three making an aggregate of 
seven hundred acres of some of the most valuable 
farming lands in Maryland. 

In the western portion is High Knob, a spur of 
the Catoctin Mountain, fifteen hundred and thirty 
feet in height. Nearly all the local history of this 
district has already been given in the chapters of 
Frederick City. 

The teachers for the term ending April 15, 1881, 
were: 

District No. 1, 58 pupils, A. B. Holtz; No. 2, vacant; No. 3, 
69 pupils, E. Oliver Belt ; No. 4, 62 pupils, H. F. Leving; 
No. 5, 47 pupils, BE. L. Molineaux; No. 6, 74 pupils, A. B. 
Forney ; , 43 pupils, Annie Bartgis ; No. 7, 45 pupils, 
D. R. Stauffer; No, $, 22 pupils, Sue M. Garratt. 


From Aug. 28 to Sept. 3, 1810, was held the first 
camp-meeting, at Francis Hoffman's farm, between 
Frederick and New Town (“Trap”), about seven 
miles from the former and two and a half from the 
latter. 

Just outside of Frederick City, on the Jefferson 
road, is W. O. DeNegre’s house, said to have been built 
of brick imported from England by one of the Du- 
lanys, but not finished for occupancy until the be- 
ginning of the present century. On the Georgetown 
turnpike, about half a mile south of Frederick, at 
* Locust Level," is the beautiful residence of the late 
Jacob Lewis. He was born April 7, 1804, in Go- 
shen township, Chester Co., Pa., but at the time of his 
death, Sept. 15, 1878, resided at Locust Level. His 
father was also named Jacob Lewis, and married 
Hannah Meredith. His grandfather was David 
Lewis, a relative of Dr. Benjamin Rush. His grand- 
mother was Mary Cloyd. His paternal ancestors 
came from Wales, and those of his mother from 
England. } 

In 1838 he married Delia Smith, daughter of 
Hlisha Sandford and Elizabeth (Burtsall) Smith. 
Their children are John S., who resides in Harrison- 
burg, Va.; Hannah More, now Mrs, G. W. M. Crook, 
lives in Baltimore; William Reese, died aged twenty 
in 1865; H. Thorpe, lives in Cumberland, Md.; 
Francis Irwin, lives in Frederick City, Md.; Mary 
Elizabeth, now Mrs. 5. M. Hartsuch, lives in Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Martha L., now Mrs. J. W. C. Sitz, 
lives in Baltimore ; Sandford I., lives in Chicago, IIl.; 
Charles Lee, died in infancy. Delia Lewis, wife of 
Jacob Lewis, died Oct. 18, 1853. 

On the 3d of April, 1862, Jacob Lewis married 
Elizabeth Winger, daughter of Joseph and Esther 
(Buekwall) Winger. Karl M. Winger, great-grand- 


father of Elizabeth Winger Lewis, came from the | 


canton of Zurich, Switzerland, in 1736, and pur- 


chased lands of William Penn, one of which tracts is 
now owned by unbroken title by his descendants. 
Their children are Anetta Esther, Rush Ransom, 
Emogine E., Jacob, who died in infaney in 1868, 
Cloyd, and J. Winger and J. Latta, who died in 
infancy in 1874. 

Jacob Lewis was educated in Chester County, Pa., 
and in Baltimore County, Md. He was a member 
of the Methodist Protestant Church, which he joined 
in 1826 in Baltimore County, and was one of its 
trustees. In Frederick County, however, he and his 
family attended the Protestant Episcopal Church. In 
politics he was a Democrat, and during the war was a 
Union man. He was asuccessful farmer, and is a large 
land-owner. Jacob Lewis was the youngest of three 
children. His father died while he was an infant; af- 
terwards his mother married Benjamin Reese, whose 
aneestors were English Friends. He was an exten- 
sive miller, but failing in business the family removed 
to Baltimore County in 1814. Jacob did much to- 
wards supporting his mother, and was untiring in his 
efforts to purchase her a home, which he succeeded in 
doing. In 1831] he went to Genesee County, N.Y., 
where he was a successful farmer, and in a few years 
was able to buy a good farm. He bought and sold 
land with profit, After living there seventeen years 
he moved to Frederick, Md., and in the Urbana Dis- 
trict bought several tracts of land, together over one 
thousand acres. After a residence there of seven 
years he sold the land for twenty thousand dollars, 
more than he paid for it. At the time of his death 
he was a large land-owner in Frederick County, and 
also owned a farm near Baltimore City. Asa man of 
business he was energetic and successful. He was 
jovial and possessed much native wit. He was kind 
and generous to the poor, no one of whom ever ap- 
pealed to him for aid unheeded. During the civil war 
voters were questioned as to whether they had aided 
the Southern troops in any way, if they had fed 
them, and when this interrogatory was put to Mr. 
Lewis he replied that he had. The judge said, “I 
presume you were compelled to?” “Oh, no!” was 
his reply, ‘I will feed a hungry man without any 
compulsion.” At which there was an outburst of 
laughter, with the hearty response from the judge of 
election, ‘‘ Come on and vote! Come on and yote!” 
In his family he was kind, sympathetic, and indulgent, 
a Christian in deeds more than in words. He died 
suddenly of heart-disease, on Sunday morning, Sept. 
18, 1878. 

In 1872, H. C. Brown removed from Clinton 
County, Pa., to Frederick County, Md., haying pur- 
chased in the latter section the old Gen, Brengle 
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property, lying in the Frederick Valley, on the Mo- 


_ occupies a handsome elevation overlooking the Monoc- 


nocacy, one and a half miles distant from Frederick | 


City. The farm-house, a small brick structure, had 
been built by Gen. Brengle, and well-authenticated 
report made its age date from 1816. In 1878, Mr. 
Brown materially improved and enlarged it to its 
present proportions. It is now a two-story, roomy 
brick edifice, of attractive appearance, occupying a 
gentle elevation about three hundred yards removed 
from the public highway. The numerous and well- 


uring seventy-five by fifty-six feet. It was built in 
1879. Mr. Brown has in his farm two hundred and 
thirty acres, of which all are cleared and excellently 
well watered. Its close proximity to Frederick City 
makes it, of course, more than ordinarily valuable. 
The staple crop is wheat, of which from ninety to 
one hundred acres are sown each year. Mr. Brown 
is one of the model farmers of Frederick County, and 
is reckoned among the most successful. He was bred 
an agriculturist, and that he has shown what spirited 
energy and experienced judgment can do for a farmer, 
illustrates foreibly the value of keeping abreast of the 
times and employing the fruits of the advanced ideas 
of the age. 

‘Montevue Hospital is situated in this district. 
The first almshouse was in Bentztown, and was built 
before 1770. It burned down May 3, 1786. The 
next one wus built on West Patrick Street, I'rederick 
Town, just opposite the market-house, and situated 
on the site of what is now J. H. Ramsbure’s carriage- 
factory. On April 13, 1832, the inmates of the old 
almshouse in the city were removed to the new one, 
about two miles in the country, northwest of the city. 
This building was erected in 1830-31, by John Ship- 
man (carpenter), who contracted to do the work for 
thirteen thousand dollars. Henry Steiner was ap- 
pointed its overseer. 

Montevue Hospital was built in 1870, at a cost of 
about one hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars. 


The following have been the pupecintendents since 

1862: 

1862-68, Lewis Yonson; 1868-70, George Hinkle; 1870-72, V. 
Hi. Preaner; 1872-76, George P. Ramsburg; 1876-80, C. 
PB. Fleming; 1880, Henry Snider. 


The number of inmates May 21, 1881, were: 


Males. Females. Total. 
County inmates 59 136 
Colored = 15 40 
Transient “ ae 1 5 
RETRVOIANG corckcentsspaatesspssse 0 2 


Among the handsome residences in this district is 


that of Col. C.K. Thomas. The fine brick mansion 
37 


acy, about three and a half miles from Frederick City. 
The farm tract was in the possession of the Marshall 
family upwards of one hundred years ago, and in the 


| patent is called “ Araby,” by which name it is still 


known. James Marshall (a Scotchman) built the 
house now occupied by Col. Thomas, and according 
to the best obtainable evidence must have erected it 


as early at least as 1780. Not only historic in respect 


| to age, Col. Thomas’ mansion is doubly historic as a 
constructed farm-buildings include a barn, meas- | 


landmark in the chain of stormy events that marked 
the progress of the civil war of 1861-65, for it was 
upon and about the farm that the battle of Monocaey 
was fought, July 9, 1864. 

Col. Thomas (a native of Frederick County, and a 
merchant in Baltimore to 1860) removed from that 
city in the year named to “ Araby,” in search of a 
spot where the turmoils and distractions would not 
be felt. As it turned out he found considerable dis- 
traction at * Araby” after a while. The farm mansion 
was a position that both Federal and Confederate 
forces strove for. The Federals occupied it at the 
opening of the action, but were dislodged by the 
enemy after a severe cannonading. During the bom- 
bardment, which lasted from 9.30 A.M. to 3.30 P.an, 
the house was much battered. A portion of the wall 
of the dining-room (in which latter apartment the 
Union sharpshooters were posted) was beaten down, 
and in that room, as well as in the library and dining- 
room, are still visible great indentations made by shells 
and rifle-shots. The west side of the structure suf- 
fered the most damage, but altogether the injury was 
by no means as great as it was feared it would be. 
Eight shells penetrated the interior, and the marks 
they Jeft, as well as the shells themselves, are pre- 
served as eloquent relics of that eventful day. Duriog 
the fight Col. Thomas’ family, with the family of Mr. 
After 
the Confederates abandoned the position, Gen. Grant 
and eight major-geuerals (including Hunter, Ricketts, . 
Wright, Crook, and Sheridan) assembled in an upper 
room of the mansion over the library and held a 
council of war. Mrs. Thomas breakfasted with Gen. 
Grant the morning after that council, and remembers 
how Grant said to her the war would last at least a 
year longer, but not more. Events proved the cor- 
rectness of his prophecy. The forces engaged at the 
battle of the Monocacy are reported to have aggre- 
gated twenty thousand, and the guns about forty. 
Something like seven hundred prisoners were taken, 
and five hundred men killed. About three hundred 
were buried upon Col. Thomas’ place, and afterwards 
removed. Among those buried on the farm were 


Gamble, occupied safe quarters in the cellar. 
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Gens. Lamar and Ferry and Lieut. Van Valkenburg. 
Previous to the battle of Gettysburg, Gen. Hancock 
halted his command at “ Araby,” en route to the bat- 
tle-field, and made Col. Thomas’ house his head- 
quarters the better portion of three days. 


MIDDLETOWN DISTRICT, No, 3. 


Middletown, or Election District No. 3, was for- 
merly considerably larger than at present, but its area 
has been lessened by the creation of other districts 
from its territory, 

At present it is bounded on the east by the Catoe- 
tin Mountain, separating it from I'rederick District, 
on the north by Jackson District, on the west by 
South Mountain, separating it from Washington 
County, and on the south by Peterville and Jefferson 
Districts. 


The first settlers in the district were English, but 


they were quickly followed by Germans, who soon 
owned most of the lands, and formed more than three- 
fourths of the population down to the Revolution, 
The two earliest settlers were the Penbridge brothers, 
who in 1740 took up lands near the present residence 
of Joseph Hedges, on what was called “Turkey 
Range.” Among the first pioneers were Jacob Flook, 
Conrad Young, Conrad Crone, the Shafers, Robert 
Johnson, Gen. Joseph Swearengin, Henry Kefauver, 
the Bowluses, Coblentzes, Routzahns, Collinses, 
Derrs, Wieres, Remsburgs, Keplers, Castles, Smelt- 
zers, Ahalts, Larentzes, and Rudys. 

Braddock marched with part of his army through 
Middletown District, and rested his troops on the 
Catoctin range at what has since been known as 
“ Braddock's Spring.” This district suffered greatly 
from the ravages of civil war, and the battle of South 
Mountain was fought within its limits, Many resi- 
dences in the vicinity of the battle-ground were in- 
jured by the hot fire of shot and shell, among them 
that of Mrs. Col. Henry R. Smeltzer (the daughter of 
Sergt. Everhart, of Revolutionary fame), which was 
piereed by a cannon-ball. Lamb's Mountain is the 
highest peak of this range of the Blue Ridge, and is 
eighteen hundred feet in height. 

Middletown takes its name from the fact that it 
is midway between Krederick and Boonsboro’. It is 
situated between the Catoctin and Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains, in the beautiful and fertile Middletown Valley, 
and is on the old national pike, eight miles west of 
Frederick City, and one mile from the Catoctin Creek. 
Tt was laid out just after the close of the Revolution 
by Margaret Crone, who owned the land on which the 
The first settlers in the town were 
Jacob Lorentz and Frederick Stemple. Among other 


town now stands, 


early settlers were Abraham Miller, who died in 1836, 
Mr. Litler, Michael Bickenbaugh, Valentine Bowlus, 
Daniel Rhodes, Michael Keller, Caspar and Adam 
Herring, Aaron Suman, and Jacob Alexander. The 
first blacksmith was Thomas Powell. The first phy- 
sician was Dr. Lewis Creager, who was succeeded by 
Drs. Thomas Springer and Jacob Coblentz. The first 
teacher was Horatio O'Neal, and the second a Mr, 
Doreas. The first tavern was kept by Jonathan Levy, 
on the site now occupied by the residence of Adam 
Smith. The earliest wagon-maker was Thomas Mur- 
ray; cabinet-maker, Christian Sifford. The first tan- 
nery was owned by Michael Motter. The two oldest 
houses are those of Lloyd Hiett and Adam Herring. 
The first stone-mason was Jacob Kritzer. Frederick 
Stemple kept the first store, and Frederick Staley had 
a distillery four miles distant. Bowlus’ mill and 
cotton-factory was near “ Spoonsville.”’ 

Middletown and the district in which it is situated 
were largely represented in camp and field during the 
war of 1812. Among those who raised companies 
and participated in the battle of Bladensburg were 
Capts. Jacob Alexander, Thomas Murray, Daniel 
Shawen, and Daniel Marker. Abraham Miller, father 
of Daniel Miiler, married, in 1792, Susan Creager, 
daughter of Capt. Daniel Creager, distinguished in 
the Revolution. Daniel Miller was born in Middle- 
town in 1806, and married Catherine, daughter of 
Perry Herbert, a soldier in the war of 1812. He is 
the father of C. W. Miller, postmaster of Frederick.’ 

The battle of South Mountain was fought in plain 
view of Middletown. Gen, Rutherford B. Hayes, 
who was severely wounded in this engagement, was 
conveyed to the house of Jacob Rudy, a resident of 
Middletown, where he remained for several weeks. 

On the 4th of March, 1834, an act was passed by 
the General Assembly by which “ the citizens of Mid- 
dletown, Keller's addition to Middletown, Grove's 
addition to Middletown, and Wise’s addition to Mid- 
dletown, in Frederick County,’’ were constituted a 
body corporate “by the name of the Burgess and 


1 The method of raising money by lottery for public enter- 
prises was a favorite one in Middletown, as in other parts of 
the State, in former times. Thus, in February, 1803, a lottery 
was held to raise four hundred dollars to purchase a fire-engine. 
There were two thousand tickets at one dollar each, and sixteen 
hundred dollars were distributed in prizes. The managers were 
Frederick Stemple, Sr., ‘'homas Powell, Peter Suman, Henry 
Stemple, and Samuel Shoup. 

* Jn February, 1851, a large meeting was held at Middle- 
town in favor of forming a new county out of the southwestern 
part of Frederick and the southeastern part of Washington 
County, and committees were appointed to memorialize the 
Constitutional Convention on the subject, but after some agita- 
tion of the matter the effurt was abandoned. 
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~ Commissioners of Middletown.” Since the incorpora- | 


tion the town officers have been : 


1834, Burgess, Jacob Hoffman; Clerk, 8.G. Harbaugh. 1826, 
Burgess, John Sifford ; Clerk, Jacob Hoffman, 1838, Bur- 
gess, John Appleman; Clerk, James Williamson; Com- 
missioners, Adam Keller, S. L. Geisinger, Peter Wise, 
Jacob Lorentz, J. H. Miller. 1840, Burgess, George 
Baer; Commissioners, James Cook, Van Swearingen, Mi- 
chacl Keller, Jacob Young, Joseph Wise. 1841, Burgess, 
J.T. C. Miller; Commissioners, Jacob Wise, D, Middle- 
moser, Thomas Nottingham, Jacob Young, Geo, Baer; 
Clerk, D. C. Herring. 1842, Burgess, Jacob Weaver; 
Commissioners, 8. Trigg, M. Rhoderick, Henry Cochran, 
Peter Young, Joseph Powers; Clerk, Wm. Ervin, 1843, 
Burgess, J. T. C. Miller; Clerk, J. W. Walker. 1845, 
Bargess, J. G. Protzmen; Clerk, A. Keller; Constable, 
John Kisselring; Commissioners, 8. L. Geisinger, W. T. 
Ervin, Peter G. Schlosser, P, H. Thomas. 1846, Burgess, 
P. G. Schlosser; Commissioners, J. T, C. Miller, James 
Stevens, Joshua Korrick, Jacob Kuhn. 1848, Burgess, 
Peter Young; Clerk, A. P. Ingram; Commissioners, D. 
H. Herring, Townsend Barber, L. 1H. Herring, Tames Ste- 
vens; 1850, Burgess, J. T, C. Miller; Commissioners, 


Lawson Alexander, J. Cullen, Henry Lighter, Wm. Zittle, | 


8. L. Geisinger; Clerk, C. P. Young: Constable, Robert 
Thomas. 1851, Burgess, P. H. Thomas; Clerk, A. Kel- 
ler; Commissioners, L. H. Herring, T. Barber, Christian 
Remsburg, J. Cullen, C. J. Bauer, 1852, Burgess, P. H. 
Thomas; Commissioners, H. Herring, Alex. Weaver, P. 
G. Schlosser, G. Bowlus, Joseph Wise. 1853, Burgess, W. 
T. Ervin; Commissioners, L. H. Herring, 8. L. Geisinger, 
C. J. Baer, H. Lighter, Wm. Kefauver. 1854, Burgess, 
W. Tl. Ervin; Commissioners, D. C. Herring, S. L. Gei- 
singer, H. Lighter, Wm. Kefauver, C. J. Bauer, P. Young. 
1855, Burgess, W, T, Ervin; Commissioners, P. Young, 
Allen Sparrow, Joshua Crick, Jonathan Biser, P. G. 
Schlosser. 1856, Burgess, H. Boyer: Commissioners, G, 
W. Crouse, Samuel Toms, Joseph Wise, Joshua Carrick, 
Wm. Kefauver. 1857, Burgess, W. I’. Ervin; Commis- 
sioners, Wm. Kefauver, Samuel Bowlus, P. G. Schlosser, 
Joseph Wise, C. Ramsburg, 1858, Burgess, Joshua Car- 
rick; Commissioners, H. Lighter, Samuel Toms, ©. J. 
Baer, Wm. Kefuuver. 1859, Burgess, H. Boyer; Commis- 
Sioners, Jonathan Biser, John Derr, Wm, Boteler, W. T. 
Ervin, Joseph Wise. 1860, Burgess, P. G. Schlosser; 
Commissioners, T. Barber, James Chamberlin, Jacob Cul- 
len, L. Alexander, Wm, Kefauver. 1S61, Burgess, P. G. 
Schlosser; Commissioners, L. Alexander, Joseph Wise, 
Alex, Weaver, John Derr, James Chamberlin, 1862, Bur- 
gess, Ezra Minnick ; Commissioners, Jonathan Biser, Jo- 


seph Wise, David Coblentz, Jacob Rudy, John Derr. 


1863, Burgess, W. T. Ervin; Commissioners, D, Coblentz, 
J. Biser, Allen Sparrow, John Derr, Joseph Wise. 1564, 
Burgess, W. T. Eryin; Commissioners, John Alexander, 
Alex. Weaver, Samuel Toms, J, M. Brandenburg, Wm. P. 
Winbigler. 1865, Burgess, John W. White; Commission- 
ers, Jonathan Biser, L, H. Herring, E. Minnick, Adam 
Keller, Jacob Rudy. 1866, Burgess, Peter W. Shafer ; 
Commissioners, Jobn Linthicum, W. N. Wachter, Carlton 
Rudy, Geo, Kesselring, Andrew Boist. 1867, Burgess, P. 
W. Shafer; Commissioners, Adam Keller, Thos. H. Wil- 
lard, J. D. Fink, J. E. Young, J. Toms. 1868, Burgess, 
W. W. Perry; Commissioners, J. H. T. Rudy, T. H. Wil- 
lard, J. D. Fink, John Derr, Alex. Weaver. 1869, Bur- 
gess, Ezra Minnick; Commissioners, Asa Bowlus, Samuel 


Leayer, J. F. Chamberlin, C. W. Koogle, Arthur Me- 
Quade. 1870, Burgess, George Ingram; Commissioners, 
Ww, Cullen, Joel Brandenburg, J. E. Young, H. Kefauver, 
Jacob Rudy. 1871, Burgess, George Ingram; Commis- 
sioners, Jobn Alexander, Joel Brandenburg, J. E. Young, 
H. Kefauyer, John Cutler, 1872, Burgess, P. W. Shafer; 
Commissioners, C. E. Wise, J. E. Young, T. C. Rudy, C. 
A. Heagy, J. Alexander. 1873, Burgess, Geo. Ingram; 
Commissioners, C. A. Heagy, C. W. Koogle, J. BE. Young, 
J. Alexander, G. V. Crouse. 1874, Burgess, Geo. Ingram ; 
Commissioners, G. H. Kefauver, C. W. Koogle, John Alex- 
ander, Vincent Sanner, G, V. Crouse. 1875, Burgess, 
Allen Sparrow; Commissioners, G. H. Kefauver, C. EB. 
Wise, Joseph Gaver, C. A. Heagy, C. W. Koogle, 1876, 
Burgess, Allen Sparrow; Commissioners, C. EB, Wise, 
Samuel Leaver, Geo. Shearer, Arthur McQuade, P. W. 
Shafer. 1877, Burgess, Allen Sparrow ; Commissioners, J. 
W. Damer, Joseph Gaver, John Tracy, Samuel Leaver, 
Henry Miller. 1878, Burgess, Allen Sparrow; Commis- 
sionera, C. A. Heagy, John Tracy, D, 8, Kapler, J. W. 
Damer, John Derr. 1879, Burgess, C. A. Heagy: Com- 
missioners, D. S. Kapler, G. W. Gaver, C. E. Wise, F. K. 
Stone, John Tracy. 1880, Burgess, Allen Sparrow; Com- 
missioners, Samuel Leaver, S.S, Thompson, Ezra Derr, 
Charles Gaver, Charles Nienmyer. 1881, Burgess, IH. S. 
Stephens; Commissioners, Samuel Leaver, D,S, Kapler, 
C. E. Wize, E. V. Boileau, G. W. Tracy; Clerk, S. N. 
Young. 


Zion Lutheran Church,—The southern part of 
Middletown Valley was settled by persons from 
Prince George’s County and Calvert, but a few 
German families occupied the lands around Middle- 
town. These families belonged to the Lutheran and 
German Reformed denominations, and formed the 
nucleus of Zion congregation. Its first place of wor- 
ship stood two miles west of the town, on the lands 
of Daniel Ahalt. There is still a graveyard partially 
inclosed about this primitive chureh, where lie many 
of the ancestors of those who worship in the present 
edifice. The first church was a joint one used by the 
Lutherans and German Reformers. It was a rude 
log structure, thirty by thirty feet, and was erected 
about 1755. It was taken down in 1790. It was 
used both for religious worship and as a parochial 
school. The fifty acres on which the church was 
built were either purchased of or given by Henry 
Kefauver. The land was deeded in trust to Jacob 
Tlook for the German Reformed congregation, and to 
Conrad Young, father of Henry Young, for that of the 
Lutherans. But inasmuch*as there was then no law 
in Maryland allowing churches to hold over two acres 
of real estate, forty-eight acres of it fell into the hands 
of James Shawn. He was sued for it, but gained the 
suit, and held it and sold it for eighty dollars per acre, 
The two congregations occupied the church some 
twenty years. Conrad Young served fifteen years 
as trustee, and lived to be ninety-seven years old and 
his wife ninety-three. About 1775 the German Re- 
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formed congregation left the church and built a log 
edifice in Middletown, near the site of its present 


church, and gave the privilege to the Lutherans to | 


worship in it jointly with them. This second church 
was jointly occupied by the two congregations until it 
needed repairing. ‘Then it was used as a school-house, 
and was afterwards sold. The German Reformers 
built a third church, a log structure, near the second 
one, and gaye permission to the Lutherans to occupy 
it jointly with them, but the latter determined to 
erect a church of their own. After considerable dis- 
cussion as to the site, the Lutherans built the fourth 
church, but first Lutheran church proper, in Middle- 
town, on a lot presented by Conrad Crone. 

It had a steeple, bell, and organ. The bell was 
purchased by Conrad Young from a man-of-war ship, 
It became broken, and a second one was bought by 
the young men of the congregation, which was pre- 
sented in 1841 to the Jefferson Church. For the 
building of the church many farmers made contribu- 
tions of wheat, which was made into flour and sold. 
The church was built during the pastorate of Rev. 
John Andreas Krug (about 1783), and was taken 
down during the ministry of Rey. Johann George 
Graeber, having stood about thirty-five years. The 
second Lutheran church proper, or fifth church from 
its organization, was built during Mr. Graeber's min- 
istry. It had a steeple made at Shepherdstown, Va., 
which was hauled to Middletowa by George and 
Michael Bowlus and Jacob Crone. It was a brick 
structure, and the wife of Rev. Mr. Graeber lies buried 
under it. This church cost over nine thousand dollars, 
and was built in part by lottery. It was repaired in 
Rev. Mr. Wachter's ministry, which extended from 
1836 to 1843. The bells, purchased in Philadelphia 
during the pastorate of Rev. Mr. Schnee, weighed over 
eleven hundred pounds. The sacramental cup, lined 
with gold, was presented by Mrs. Hiestern as a memo- 
rial of her husband. This church was consecrated 
Sept. 24, 1815, and called Zion. The clergymen pres- 
ent, besides the pastor, were Rev. Mr. Kurtz, of Balti- 
more, and Rev. Dr. Schaeffer, of Frederick. Mr. Kurtz 
preached to a congregation of twelve hundred people, 
The first Lutheran preacher known to have been lo- 
eated in the valley was Rev. Nicodemus. The follow- 
ing have been the regular pastors of this church: 


1. Rev. Frederick Gerresheim, who lived in Middletown. 
Ho arrived Dec. 16, 1779, and resigned in July, 1782. Pre- 
vious to his ministry the congregation had had occasional sup- 
plies from various preachers, but ouly with long intervals 
between them. 

2. Rey, John Andreas Krug arrived Sept. 18, 1782. He 
lived in Frederick, bat served this congregation. 
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one year, and was called to York, Pa. He was an eloquent and 
learned mun and a distinguished Oriental scholar. 

4, The name of the fourth pastor, who remained six months, 
is not given on the church records. 

5. Rev. Dr. John George Schmucker, father of Prof. S, 8. 
Schmucker, of Gettysburg College, and author of a work on 
Revelations. 

6. Rev. Johann George Graeber arrived June 2, 1796, and 
resigned July 1, 1819. During his ministry the stone parson- 
age was built. His charge was composed of Middletown, Boons- 
boro’, Ringer’s Church, Jefferson, Loudon County, Va., near 
Lewistown, and Schaaf’s school-house, between Jefferson and 
Barkittsville, 

7. Rey. Johannes Kachler took charge Jaly 1, 1819, and re- 
| signed Oct. 18, 1821. 

8. Rev. Jacob Schnee arrived March 15, 1822, and departed 
April, 1827. 

9. Rev. Abraham Reck arrived Aug. 15, 1827, and resigned 
April 3, 1836. 

10. Rev. Michael Wachter, from June, 1836, to Sept. 19, 1843, 

11, Rev. Charles A. Hay, from Jan. 11, 1344, to Noy. 3, 1844, 
when he was called to a professorship at Gettysburg, where he 
yet remains. 

12. Rev. David F. Bittle, from May, 1845, to 1852. He was 
the founder and president of Roanoke College, Va., and largely 
identified with educational matters in Maryland and Virginia, 

13. Rey. J. Rosenberg, from Dee. 11, 1852, to Sept. 27, (853. 

14. Rev. John McCron, D.D., from Nov. 27, 1853, to Aug. 1, 
1855, 


15, Rey, Philip Rizer, from October, 1835, to August, 1857. 


| 16. Rev. C, M. Klink, from Qctober, 1557, to June, IS6L. 


During his ministry the present church edifice, seating fally 
fifteen hundred people, was erected at a cost of thirty thousand 
dollars, The corner-stone was laid in 1359, It is one of the 
largest, finest, and bhest-arranged churches in the country. 

17, Rey. Lloyd Knight, from Dec. 29, 1861, to June 28, 1862, 

18. Rev, William D. Strobel, D.D., from April 10, 1863, to 
June 15, 1867. 

19. Rev. M. J. Alleman, from May 1, 1868, to April 3, 1369, 

20. Rev, Daniel Steck, D.D., from Sept. 1, 1870, to March, 
1875, He died in June, 1881, 

21. Rey. Joseph Hawkins, from April 15, 1875, to April 16, 
1876. 

22, Rev. L. A. Mann, the present pastor, born in Loudon 
County, Va., graduated at Roanoke College, studied theology 
at Gettysburg, pastor cight years at Mavion, Va., six at Bur- 
kittsville, and came to this church April 25, 1876, 

In 1782 the charech had 86 communicants, nnd in 1829, 155, 
During Rev, Mr. Bittle’s pastorate the lecture-room and second 
parsonage was built, also the Mount Tabor church, in this dis- 
trict. During Mr. Mann’s ministry a church has been erected 
at Harmony costing three thousand dollars, which was dedi- 
cated on Ascension Day, 1880. Mount Tabor and Harmony 
are only stations, both being parts of the Middletown congre- 
gation. Zion Sunday-school was organized Dee. 2, 1827. Its 
first superintendent was Rev. 8. G. Harbaugh, a native of 
Middletown, and for many years State librarian of Ohio. The 
second was Daniel Remsburg, and the third and present one is 
Samuel Derr, 


Evangelical Reformed Church.—The records of 


this church go back to 1755. An account of the 
| first three churches occupied by the Reformed con- 
| gregation has already been given in the preceding 


3. Rev. Jacob Goering, who lived at Hagerstown. He served | sketch of the Lutheran Church. The first teacher in 
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the parochial school was Mr. Mintz, in 1755, and the | 


first burying-ground was called ‘“Gott’s Acker.” The 
present church was erected in 1818 and 1819. The 
corper-stone was laid July 2, 1818, the spire put up 
October 27th of the same year, and the building was 
consecrated June 27,1819. It was built under the 
superintendence of Peter Coblentz, and during the 
pastorate of Rev. Jonathan W. Helfenstein. The 
following members of the Frederick Singing Society 
were present at its consecration and sang: 


Margaret Bentz, Sophia Doll, Mary Rohr, Elizabeth Bentz, 
Charlotte Steiner, Ann Sophia Koontz, Margaret Fessler, 
Elizabeth L. Conradt, Christiana Conradt, Ann Louisa 
Hauser, Miriam Hart, Catherine Englebrecht, George En- 
glebrecht, John G. Happner, Peter Doll, George Schaltz, 
John Koontz, Jacob Cronise, David Schley, John Krauth, 
George M. Conradt, Jr., Jacob Englebrecht, T. F. Conradt, 
Dr. G. Weise, Jacob Smith, William Englebrecht. 


The Sunday-School Union was organized at a meet- 
ing held Dec. 29, 1830, of which Peter Coblentz was 
chairman, and 8. G. Harbaugh secretary. Its board 
of managers were: 


First class, Benjamin Routzaho, Jacob Baer, W. H. Harbaugh ; 


second class, H. G. O'Neal, Peter Coblentsz, David Smith; | 


third class, S. G. Harbaugh, Henry Fite, Jacob Meinel. 


Each of the above took his turn and served a 
The present superintendent is | 


month in course. 
Charles H. Coblentz. Until 1830 the ministers in 
charge were the Frederick pastors, who officiated in 
the following order: 


1. Rev. John Conrad Steiner, from 1756 to 1759, He died 
in Philadelphia, July 1, 1762, aged fifty-five years. 

2. Rev. William Otterbein, from 1760 to 1765. 

3. Rev. Charles Lange, from 1760 to 1768. He administered 
the sacrament “acrogs the First mountain,” at a school-house, 
to Adam Ryell, Elias Williard, Franz Oster, George Cost, and 
others. 

4, Rev. Frederick L. Henop, from 1769 to 1783. 

5. John W. Runkel, from 1784 to April 1, 1802. Mr. Runkel 
Officiated at Middletown Jan. 11, 1799, at the funeral of Mel- 
chior Gessier, aged one hundred and ten years. 

6. Rev. Daniel Wagner, from 1802 to October, 1810. 

7. Jonathan Helfenstein, from 1811 to 1828. In 1825 he in- 
troduced English into part of the services. 

In 1830 this congregation became a separate charge and 
church by itself, and since then its pastors have been: 

lL. Rey. John C. Bucher, from Jan. 1, 1830, to 1842. 

2. Rev, A. P. Freese, from Aug. 1, 1842, to 1845, 

3. Rey. E. F. McCauley, from Oct. 11, 1845, to December, 
1855. 

4. Rey. G. W. Glessner, from Oct. 11, 1856, to 1861. 

5. Rev. F. A. Rupley, from June 27, 1861, to 1876. 

6. Rev. T. F. Hoffineier, from 1876 to the present time. 

Rey. Mr, Bucher in his ministry of twelve and a half years 
baptized seven hundred and forty-five persons, confirmed four 
hundred and eighty-four, buried two hundred and sixty, and 
married two hundred avd one couples. The elders elected 
April 17, 1843, were Jacob Thomas, Peter White: dencons, 


Jacob Koogle, Jonathan Keller, In April, 1844, the elders 
elested were Peter Shafer; the deacons, Samuel Bowlus, Philip 
Coblentz, P, C. Wise. 


Methodist Episcopal Church.—This church was 
organized about the beginning of the century. The 
first edifice was burned, ‘The second one, a brick 
structure, was erected about 1830, and was occupied 
in conjunction with the United Brethren. In 1853 
was begun the construction of the present edifice, a 
substantial and neat building. It was dedicated on 
the last Sunday in May, 1855. The clergymen pres- 
ent were Revs. John A. Collins, presiding elder of the 
Cumberland District, Littleton F. Morgan, and J. P. 
Cook, of Baltimore, and James Brads, of York, Pa. 
The dedicatory sermons were preached by Rev. Mr. 
Cook in the afternoon, and Rev. Mr. Morgan in the 
The collections during the day reached 
two thousand four hundred dollars. The old church 
was transferred to the United Brethren. In 1829 
Frederick Circuit embraced Middletown, and so con- 
tinued until 1858, when Middletown and Jefferson 
were formed into a circuit, and in the same year 
Berlin, Knoxville, and Sandy Hook were attached. 
There were then one hundred and fifty-nine members. 
The pastors since 1858 have been: 


evening. 


1858, John Anderson; 1859, Revs, Meminger and Gray; 1860— 
61, A. A. Eskridge and Savage; 1862, L. D. Heron; 1863, 
Charles Kalfus and J. B. Van Meter; 1864, C, F. Thomas 
and C. D, Smith; 1865, H. C. Pardue, J. D. Moore; 1866, 
H. C. Pardue (a parsonage was built this year costing f- 
teen hundred dollars); 1867-69, A.M. Kester; 1870-72, 
§. M. Hartsock ; 1873 to 1876, A. J. Bender; 1876 to 1879, 
W. G. Herbert; 1879-80, J. H. Marsh; 1881, Jobn L. 
Walsh. 


The circuit is now composed of Middletown, Jef- 
ferson, and Petersville. The superintendents of the 
Sunday-school are L. H. Herring and L. W. Wright. 

United Brethren Church.—This congregation 
bought the old Methodist Episcopal church edifice in 
1853, in which it had up to then a part interest, and 
which it had helped to build a quarter of a century 
previous. Its preacher is Rev. ©. H. Mott. 

The Catholic Church is a commodious edifice 
which was built several years ago, but has no resident 


| pastor. 


Rev. G. W. Jenkins is the pastor of the African 


Methodist Episeopal Church. 
Cemeteries.—In the old Lutheran cemetery the 


tombstones show that 


Thomas Castle, born Oct. 24, 1729, died Oct. 24, 1805; Adam 
Routzahn’ died May 5, 1827, aged 90 years, 7 months, and 20 
days; Cathariné Routzahn, born 1736, died June, 1831, and 
left 9 children, 63 grand and 150 great-grandchildren ; John 
Philip Sheffer, born July 28, 1776, died Dee. 9, 1844; John 
Floyd, Sr., born 1766, died April, 1826, 
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In the new Lutheran graveyard the following are 
buried : 


Christiana Weire, born 1765, died July 1, 1852; John Kepler, 
born January, 1773, died July 28, 1849, and his wife, Mary 
Magdalen, born Noy. 22, 1770, died June 28, 1840. 


German Reformed cemetery : 


Jacob Smith, born 1761, died Deeg 17, 1819; Jacob Crone, 
born 1759, died Sept. 23, 1834; Jacob Schedt, horn June 28, 
1724, died Aug. 22, 1794; Peter Coblentz, born Feb. 28, 1732, 
died June 9, 1508; John H. Oldfather, born near Lewisburg, 
Prebhe Co., O., anid fell at South Mountain, Sept. 14, 1862. He 
was a member of Company I, Twelfth Ohio Regiment U.S.A. 


In the Methodist Episcopal graveyard are: 


Rev. Thomas Fulton, died Dec. 1, 1850, aged 36; Jobn | 
Bowlus, born May 22, 1773, died Feb. 9, 1850; Sarah, wife of 
Robert Pettingall, born Jan. 20,1787, died March 31, 1850, , 
and Robert Pettingall, born in the parish of Runnall, county 
of Norfolk, England, July 7, 1787, died Dec. 2, 1837; William 
Perry, born Nov. 17, 1787, died Aug. 31, 1836; Henry Young, 
born May 21, 1789, died Noy, 23, 185%, and his wife, Hannah, 
born Oct, 28, 1779, died July 27, 1862; George Routzabn, born 
July 6, 1774, died July 12, 1867. 


In this burying-ground lie the remains of Sergt. 
Lawrence Everheart, whose carcer in the Revyolu- 
tionary war has been narrated in a preceding chapter. 
Above his grave 2 monument has been erected by his 
relatives. It is of marble, and is about twelve feet 
high. On the front of the base is the inscription,— 


“Lawrence Everheart, ordained a minister of the gospel of 
the M. E. Church by Bishop Asbury, A.D. 1808.” 


And on the right side of the base is the following : 


“Sergeant Lawrence Everheart, born May 6, 1755, died Aug. 
6, 1840, in his 86th year. 

“A veteran of the Revolution, the rescuer of Washington at 
the battle of the Cowpens, he assisted at tht most remarkable 
battles during the war, and in the battle of Brandywine, when 
Lafayette was wounded, he and Sergeant Wallace rescued him 
from his perilous situation, and carried him about two miles to 
the house of atriend. He served from the beginning to the 
close of the Revolution. He was senerous and just in all the 
relations of life,"* 


On the front of the shaft is carved a shield bearing 
the Stars and Stripes, and on the opposite side of the 
shaft is a cluster of roses. Beside him lies his wife, 
whose tombstone has this inscription : 

“Mary Everheart, born Oct. 1755, died July 3, 1847. Our 


conversation is in Heaven, from whence also we look for the 
Savior.” 


About a mile from the cemetery, near Middletown, 
and on the pike to Frederick, lives the surviving child 
of Sergt. Lawrence Hverheart by his wife Mary, viz., 
Mrs. Col. Henry R. Smeltzer, a venerable lady of 
eighty-two years. ‘ 

Catoctin Lodge, No. 113, I. 0. 0. F.—This lodge 
Was instituted May 8, 1868, by Grand Master John | 


Q. A. Herring and Grand Secretary J. B. Eseaville, 
The date of the charter is May 6, 1868. The charter 
members were Jacob Rudy, G. L. Routzahn, W. N, 
Wachter, Thomas H. Williard, Horatio Zittle, Wil. 
liam H. Young. Its first officers were : 


N. G., Jacob Rudy; V. G., G. L. Routzahn; Sec, W. N, 
Wachter; Treas., Thomas H. Williard; R. 5. N. G., W, 
H, Young; L. 8. N. G., John WB, Crone; 0. G., J. J. Wil- 
liamson; I, G., C. B. Scbildtknecht; R. 8. 8., A. C. Bre- 
gonier; L, S.8., David Groff; W., W. W. Perry; Con., H, 
Zittle; Chaplain, P. W. Shafer. 


The first four initiations were Lloyd H. Herring, 
Rey. A. M. Kester, George Kesselring, Isaiah Toms. 
The following have been the Noble Grands: 


1868, G. L. Routzahn ; 1869, Horatio Zittle, W. N. Wachter, 1870, 
John E. Crone, W. H. Miller; 1871, Samuel Leaver, T. W. 
Koogle; 1872, 0. H. Coblentz, John D. Miller; 1873, Thomas 
H. Willard, C. E. Wise; 1874, John F. Shafer, George 0. 
Huffer; 1875, J. W. Long, P. W. Shafer; 1876, W. H. 
Norris, Dr. J. B. Beatty ; 1877, John L. Sigler, J. D. Fink; 
1878, George D. Castle, S. H. Pettingall; 1879, Cyrus T. 
Biser, D. L. Koogle; 1880, John H. Kepler, John C. Stone; 
1881, G. M. Koogle, D. B. Routzahn. 


The office of secretary was filled from 1868 to 1875 
by P. W. Shafer, and since then it has been occupied 
by W. N. Wachter. The officers for the term ending 
December, 1881, are : 


N. G., D. B. Routzabn; V. G., J. C. Keller; See., W. Ni 
Wachter: Treas., T. W. Koogle; Marshal, J. D. Miller; 
Chaplain, Noah Routzahn; W., J. EB. Crone; Con., G. W. 
Castle; R. S. N. G., J. D. Miller; L. 8S. N. G., Samuol 
Leaver; R. 5S. V. G., J. W. Long; L. 8. V. G., D. L. Koo- 
gle; I. G., D. W. Lighter; 0. G., C, E. Neinmyer; R.S.S., 
Cc. W. Koogle; L. 8. 8., 8. P. Flair. 


The number of members is 116, and the aggregate 
of accumulated funds is $1872.23. 

The lodge meets every Saturday night. The dis- 
trict deputies are W. N. Wachter, Dr. J. E. Beatty, 
H. Zittle. It has a library of three hundred and 
sixty volumes. 

Valley Encampment, No. 34, I. 0. 0. F.—This 
encampment was instituted Feb. 6, 1877, by William 
L. Schley, Grand Patriarch, and John M. Jones, 
Grand Scribe, assisted by Joseph Hoffstetter, G. J. W., 
and Charles H. Gatch, P. G. P. The charter mem- 
bers were W. N. Wachter, John H. Grove, W. T. 
Grove, R. 8. Delaughter, John I’, Shafer, @. C. Shafer, 
Dr. J. E. Beatty. Its officers have been : 

1877, C. P., W. N. Wachter; H. P., John H. Grove; S. W., W- 
T. Grove; J. W., R. 8. Delaughter; Seribe, J. PF. Shafer; 
Treas., G. C. Shafer. 1878, C. P., John H. Grove; H. P., 
W. T. Grove; 8. W., R. 8. Delaughter; J. W., J. F. 
Shafer; Scribe, W. N. Wachter; Treas., G. C. Shafer. 
1879, C. P., W. T. Grove; H. P., R.S. Delaughter; 8. W., 


J. ¥F. Shafer; J. W., G. 0. Shafer; Scribe, W. N. Wachter; 
Treas., J.C. Stone. 1880, C. P., R. S. Delaughter; H. P., 
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J. BF. Shafer; 8. W., G. C, Shafer; J, W., J, H. Kepler; 
Scribe, W. N. Wachter; Treas., J.C. Stone. 1881, C. P., 
J. ¥F. Shafer; H. P., J. H. Kepler; 8. W., J. L. Sigler; 
J. W., J. C. Stone; Seribe, W. N. Wachter; Treas., R. S. 
Delaughter. 


The number of members is 13, and the encamp- 
ment meets on the first and third Tuesdays of every 
month in I. O. O. F. Hall. W. N. Wachter is R. 
W. District Deputy Patriarch. 

Middletown Lodge, No. 19, A. 0. U. W.—This 
lodge was instituted Jan, 18, 1881, by Deputy Grand 
Master Isaac Lowenstein, assisted by P. M. W. J. W. 
Griffin and George E. Myers. Its charter members 
and officers are : 


P. M. W., Rev. L. A. Mann; M. W., Dr. J. E. Beatty; G. F., 
John D. Main; 0., George C. Roderick; Recorder, W. N. 
Wachter; Financier, A. ©. Bregonier; Receiver, C. L. 
Gaver; Guide, H. E. Sparrow; L. W., Dr. E. M. Bowlus; 
0. W., T. C. Rady, 


The number of members is 13. The lodge meets 
on the first and third Friday evenings in every month 
at I. O. O. F. Hall. 

Independent Order Good Templars.—This lodge 
was instituted in 1867, by Rev. Mr. Ackerman, of 
Hagerstown. “The first Chief Templar was W. W. 
Cunningham ; Vice Templar, Mrs. Rev. Pardoe. It 
maintained its organization some four years. Subse- 
quently it was rechartered as ‘‘ Good Samaritan Lodge, 
No. 15,” by Rev. Mr. Poulson, of Baltimore, and | 
remained in existence till about 1880. 

The teachers in the district for the term ending | 
April 15, 1881, were: 


School No. 1, 46 pupils, Joseph Remsburg; No. 2, 49 pupils, ‘T. 
F. Gaver; 33 pupils, Clura Pettingall, assistant; No. 3, 
178 pupils, Thomas J. Lamar, §. N. Young (first assistant), 
J. W. Castle (second assistant); No. 4, 40 pupils, J. H. T. 
Rudy; No. 5, 60 pupils, Dayid Ansherman; No. 6, 47 
pupils, L. M, Kepler; No. 7, 34 pupils, L. W. MeBride; 
No. 8, 44 pupils, ©. L. Grove; No. 9, 27 pupils, C. 'T. Gay- 
ton; No. 10, 52 pupils, L. M. Warrenfeltz. No. 1 (colored), 
24 pupils, Bettie Colson; No. 2 (colored), 31 pupils, J. R. 
Bruner. 


| 


The magistrate for the district is Ezra Minnick, 
and the constable is Samuel Leaver. 

In 1839, Jacob T. C. Miller commenced at Middle- 
town the publication of a paper called the Catoctin 
Enterprise. He published it for several years, aud 
it then passed into the hands of H. L. Brady. It | 
is now called the Valley Register, published by G. 
Carlton Rhoderick. It is decidedly Republican in 
its politics. It is a very good local paper, well cou- 
ducted, and claims to have the largest circulation in 
Middletown Valley of any paper published in the 
county. 
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CREAGERSTOWN DISTRICT, No, 4. 

Creagerstown, or Election District No. 4, originally 
had the following boundaries: “ Beginning at the 
mouth of Fishing Creek ; thence up Monocacy River to 
the main road, crossing said river at formerly Price’s, 
but now Knoof's ford; thence with the main road until 
it intersects the main road from Creagerstown to Em- 
mittsburg, near Benjamin Ogle’s old place; then with 
a straight line down towards a warehouse near Owings’ 
Creek, built by James Ogle, deceased; thence with 
said Owings’ Creek to the south branch théreof; 
thence with it until it intersects the lines of No. 10; 
then with the lines of No. 10 until it shall intersect 
the former lines of No. 4, and then with them to the 
beginning.” Originally, therefore, the district was 
bounded on the uorth by Mechanicstown and Hm- 
mittsburg Districts. on the east by Woodsborough, on 
the south by Irederick, and on the west by Catoctin. 
But subsequently Lewistown District was formed, in 
part out of its territory, and now bounds it on the 


| south. Creagerstown District was settled about 1750 
| by the Creagers (then spelt Kriegers), Kolbs, Beattys, 


Hoffmans, Gusharnos, Zimmermans, Lillys, Dohmers, 
Reids, Protsmans, Campbells, Millers, Shrapps, Wil- 
hides, Maj. Head, Hammetts, Fundenbergs, Cullers, 
Bollers, Bickels, and others. A large majority of the 
earliest settlers were Germans, and many of them from 
Pennsylvania. John Creager owned the land where 
the village stands, and ‘laid it off before the Revolu- 
tion into lots fora town. Isaac Kolb, in 1775, built 
his house, where his son, Mathias Kolb, now resides, 
He died in 1829. The Beattys owned nearly all the 
land about town, and were very prominent in the set- 
tlement of the district. Among tho best citizens of 
this section of the county is John Culler, who was 
born in Middletown Valley, Frederick Co., Md., Dee. 
24,1806. His father, John Culler, married Anna 
Mary Coblentz, both natives of the Middletown 
Valley. His father dicd at the age of seventy-two, 
and his mother at forty-six, and both are buried in 
the valley where they were born. The grandfather, 
Michael Culler, came from Pennsylvania, and married 
a Miss Smith. John Culler, the subject of this 
sketch, married Maria Smith, daughter of John 
Smith. She was born in May, 1810, and died Dee. 
11, 1872. They were married March 7, 1833. 
Their children are Aon Maria, born Dec. 25, 1833, 
and died May 31, 1852; Charlotte Elizabeth, born 
Mareh 10, 1835, marricd Joha William Long, and 
is the mother of seven children, They are farmers, 
and reside near Jeffersou. His only son, John Har- 
mou Culler, born April 7, 1837, is married and lives on 
the old homestead, a farm of two hundred and eighty- 
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four acres, and has seven children. In religious 
connection John Culler is a Lutheran, and in politics 
has been a Whig, and afterwards an American, during 
the war a strong Union man, and is now a Republican. 


JOIN CULLER,. 


While residing the greater part of his life in Mary- 
land, he has traveled very extensively over the States 
of the Union. For thirty-eight years he pursued 
farming, and since 1846 has been engaged until 1881 
in mercantile business. Having been successful in 
both he retired from business, May, 1881, 
Creagerstown is situated at what was formerly the 
junction of the Baltimore and Pittsburgh road with the 
Washington and Buffalo road. It was a great stage 
poiut until the building of the Frederick and Emmitts- 
burg Railroads, and in its palmy days supported four 
well-kept taverns. The first German Reformed 
church was built in 1791, and the present edifice in 
1834, The Winebrennariao church was erected in 
1866. Before the organization of the districts of 
Hauver's, Emmittsburg, Mechanicstown, Lewistown, 


Catoctin, and Woodsboro’, all created out of its orisi- | 


nal territory, people had to go to Creagerstown from 
a distance of ten or fifteen miles to vote, and often at 
these large gatherings serious fights occurred. A very 
large tannery was in operation here between 1785 and 
1810. Among the first settlers in the village were 
the Eckmans and Housemans, Three-quarters of 
a century ago a large brewery was operated where 
now is the property of Dr. Zimmerman. Michael 
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Rimike, a wealthy old bachelor, was one of the large 
land-owners. John R. Curtis, up to 1854, was for 


long years a magistrate and one of the leading citizens 
of the district. The village was in olden times the 
great centre of militia musters, cornstalk trainings, 
wrestling matches, and fisticuff encounters. The 
stages that ran through the place were those of 
Thompson & Tate, of Gettysburg, Pa. Mealy & 
Sim, and Ulrich & Son. The physicians have been 
| Drs. Johnson, James Liggett, in 1834; Watters, 
Hull, and William Zimmerman. Maj. Head, a Revo- 
Jutionary soldier, died in 1834. Col. Cramer, an 
| officer in the Revolution, lived between the village 
and Utica; Capt. Shryock served in the war of 1812. 
Samuel Grunis, of English descent, was an early pio- 
necr of note. The village is pleasantly situated on 
the Emmittsburg road, twelye miles north of Fred- 
erick, one and a half from Monocacy River, and two 
from Loy’s Station, on the Western Maryland Rail- 
road. The merchants are J. L. Miller (postmaster) 
and William J. Cramer & Son. H. J. Krise keeps a 
good hotel. The magistrates of the district are H. J. 
Krise, Creagerstown; A. ‘I’. Norris, Rocky Ridge, 
In the old graveyard at the village are a few graves of 
old pioneers, of which we notice : 


John Flowers, born June 24, 1731, died Jan. 5, 1805; Frederick 
Hichelberger, born 1763, died Aug. 7, 1838; Frederick W. 
Shriver, born Feb, 8, 1744, died Feb. 27, 1820; Charles 
Shrupp, died Oct. 15, 1822, aged 75 years, 9 months, and 20 
days ; Eva Catharina Beckinbaugh, born Sept. 3, 1780, died 
Dee. 6, 1854. 


Col. Jacob Creager used to relate many incidents 
derived from his father of the conflicts of the Tories 
and Whigs in the days of the Revolution. All that 
section of country leading from Frederick to Catoctin 
Furnace and Harman's Gap and the Creagerstown 
District was studded with a thick belt of woods. 
But few roads were open, and persons had to be very 
cautious how they made their way through the 
tangled thickets. Robbers and Tory emissaries were 
_ known to invest many of these secret hiding-places, 
and the champions of the Whig cause were begirt 
with danger on every side. Col. Creager was au- 
thorized to watch the Tories, and succeeded at length 
in breaking up the gang who had for two years an- 
noyed the patriots by their midnight warfare of pillage, 
and by carrying information to the enemy in distant 
States. 

The teachers for the term ending April, 1881, were: 


School No. 1, 57 pupils, Marian E. Hichelberger; No. 2, 47 
pupils, J. H, Seabrook; No, 3, 52 pupils, John M. Parrell; 

No. 4, 31 pupils, James W. Robinson. 
Rocky Ridge Village is at the junction of the 
Emmittsburg with the Western Maryland Railroad, 
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fifty-one miles from Baltimore, seven from Emmitts- 
burg, and sixteen from Frederick. W.H. Albaugh 
is postmaster. 


The Lutheran and German Reformed | 


Churches are respectively supplied by Revs. W. OC. _ 


Wise and Henry Wissler, of Mechanicstown. The 
Baptists have a neat church and a good congregation. 
Among the oldest and most prominent settlers in this 
neighborhood, and in fact in Frederick County, are the 
Biggs family. Joshua Biggs, who has been so closely 
identified with the best interests of Western Mary- 
land, was born Jan. 1, 1821, in what was then a part 
of Frederick County, on a farm within a few miles of 
his present residence, Rocky Ridge, on the Western 
Maryland Railroad, in Creagerstown District. His 
father, William Biggs, of Jacob, was born Sept. 24, 
1793, on a farm on the east of the Monocacy, and 
now in Carroll County, about three miles from Rocky 
Ridge. His mother was Sarah Haines, born July 4, 
1794, near what is now Lenwood Station, Western 
Maryland Railroad, His grandfather, Jacob Biggs, 
died many years ago; the grandfather of his mother 
was William Haines, a member of the Society of 
Friends. His ancestors on both sides emigrated to 
this country from England. His wife, Phebe S. 
Morrison, to whom he was married on the 11th of 
November, 1856, was of Scottish descent ; her grand- 
parents came to this country during the war of 1812; 
her maternal ancestors derive their origin from the 
Bruces of Scotland. Joshua Biggs was inspector of 
public schools of Frederick County from 1851 to 
1865, and he has been a director of the Western 
Maryland Railroad since 1866. In early life he de- 


voted several years to teaching and the study of medi- 


cine, but engaged in agricultural pursuits in 1856, 
and commenced operating a merchant mill, and gained 
reputation as a miller by the introduction of improved 
machinery and in the manufacture of high grade 
flour. In 1870, on the completion of the Western 
Maryland Railroad to Rocky Ridge, he built a resi- 
dence and warehouse at that point, which is on his 
paternal estate and at the junction of the Emmitts- 
burg Railroad, and is now engaged in superintending 
the business at that point, together with the merchant 
mill, and cultivating a large landed estate of five 
hundred acres surrounding his residence. 

His children are William Haines, Robert Bruce, 
James Sheridan, and David Morrison. William H. 
is married, and in business at Rocky Ridge. Robert 
Bruce is a student of law at the University of Mary- 
land, and the other children are with their parents. 

His education was obtained in the schools of the 
county and at Gettysburg College. 
of the Reformed Church. 


He is a member | 
He was before the late | 


war a Whig; during the war he wasa Union man, but 
differing from his political friends on questions of re- 
construction of the Union, he became and continues 
a Democrat. He was elected to the House of Dele- 
gates from Frederick County by the Union party for 
the sessions of 1861 and 1862, and was re-elected and 
served in the session of 1864. He was elected to the 
Senate by the Democrats in 1867, and served in the 
sessions of 1868 and in 1870. 

Owen's Creek Village is near Loy’s Station, on 
the Western Maryland Railroad. The postmaster is 
©. W. Loy, dealer in agricultural implements. Drs. 
J. L. Miller and J. W. Devilbiss are the resident 
physicians, The industries are: G. W. Shaw, J. 
Martin, millers; John Campbell, D. 8. Loy, M. D. 
Loy, blacksmiths; James Dorsey, A. Hines, Walter 
Carl, carpenters. 


EMMITTSBURG DISTRICT, No. 5. 


Emmittsbarg, or Election District No. 5, has the fol- 
lowing boundaries: ‘‘ Beginning at that ford on Mo- 
nocacy River formerly called Price’s, but now Knoof's 
Ford ; thence with the main road until it intersects the 
main road leading from Creagerstown to Emmittsburg, 
near Benjamin Ogle’s old place ; then by a division line 
drawn towards a wash-house on Owing's Creek, above 
the ford on said creek, formerly built by James Ogle, 
deceased ; thence up said Owing’s Creek to the south 
branch thereof; then up the said south branch to the 
lines of No. 10, and with the lines of No. 10 reversed 


| to the Pennsylvania line; then with said line to Rock 


Creek; then with said creek to Monocacy River; 
then down said river to the beginning.” Its bounda- 
ries, therefore, are Pennsylvania on the north, Carroll 
County on the east, Creagerstown and Mechanics- 
town Districts on the south, and Mechaniestown and 
Hauver's on the west. The district is situated in the 
northeastern portion of the county. The only town 
is that of Emmittsburg, besides which are the vil- 
lages of Bridgeport and Motter's. The western sec- 
tion near Carrick’s Knob is the most thickly settled 
portion of the county. Near by is Round Top, sev- 
enteen hundred feet high. 

William Elder, a Catholic, who emigrated from St. 
Mary's County and was the first white man who settled 
in the district, gave the name of “St. Mary's Mount” 
to a portion of Carrick’s Knob. He located him- 
self at the foot of the Blue Ridge in 1734, then the 
abode of numerous Indians and the haunt of wild 
beasts. He called his place “ Pleasant Level.” Here 
he built a house, reserving one room for religious ser- 
vices, which he called a chapel. This room was equal 
in size to all the rest of his house. He was there 
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joined by his family and a few friends from St. Mary’s 
County. Mr, Elder was a devout Catholic, and his 
chapel was the home for all weary travelers and a de- 
lightful resort for all professing his faith. Hospital- 
ity was religiously practiced by this good family and 
their descendants. The little congregation was often 
visited by priests from St. Mary’s, and later from 
Conewago and Frederick, and sometimes by Father 
Matthew Ryan, from Path Valley, Pa., until 1807, 
when St. Mary’s church was built. The old mansion 
stood until about 1852. 

Mr. Elder was born in Lancashire, England, in 
1707, and emigrated to St. Mary's County not earlier 
than 1728, and not later than 1732. In 1739 death 
invaded the home of this pioneer, taking from him 
the mother of his five children, Her maiden name 
was Ann Wheeler, and she was married to Mr. Elder 
in England. She bore him four boys and one daugh- 
ter. The first son, William, married a Miss Wick- 
The second, Guy, was twice married, and by his 
second wife had thirteen children, viz., Joseph, Ju- 
dith, James, Polly, Benjamin, Patsey, Ellen, Rebecca, 
Guy, Priscilla, Edward, Thomas, and George, of 
whom the first four went to Kentucky. Charles, 
third son of the emigrant, married Julia Ward, of 
Charles County. The fourth child, Mary, married 
Richard Lilly, of Virginia, and through her children 
the family became connected with that of the Me- 
Sherrys of Virginia. The fifth child, Richard, mar- 
ried Pheebe Deloyvier. 

In 1744, William Elder married Jacoba Clemen- 
tina, daughter of Arnold Livers. This gentleman, 
an Englishman by birth, had been an active and 
noted partisan of James II. Upon the collapse of 
that monarch’s cause he had been obliged to flee 
from his native land, and became the proprietor of a 
large estate in Maryland, called “ Arnold’s Delight,” 
on Owing's Creek. It is said of Arnold Livers, in 
explanation of the singular name given by him to his 
daughter, that he had registered a vow that his first 
child, whether boy or girl, should be called James. 


ham. 


The good priest to whom the child was presented for | 


baptism found no difficulty in complying with the 
father's wishes, and so the babe was christened Ja- 
coba Clementina. Livers iv his flight from England 
carried this child with him. She bore to William 
Elder four sons and two daughters, named Elizabeth, 
Arnold, Thomas, Ignatius, Ann, and Aloysius. It 
was from the second named that the title for the farm 
upon which now stands the structure known as 
Mount St. Mary's College was derived. In the old 
Catholie cemetery, about half a wile below St. M ary's 
College and near the town of Emmittsburg, three 


stones mark the graves of William, Ann Wheeler, 
and Jacoba Clemeutina Elder. The inscriptions, 
which are still distinct, record their names and dates 
of births and deaths: William Elder, born in 1707, 
died April 22,1775; Ann Wheeler Elder, born 1709, 
died Aug. 11, 1739; Jacoba Clementina Elder, born 
1717, died Sept. 19, 1807. Thomas, the third child 
of William Elder by his second wife, was born Jan. 
4, 1748, and married, in 1771, Elizabeth Spalding, a 
sister of Basil Spalding, of Charles County, and 
shortly after that event removed to and occupied a 
farm in Harbangh’s Valley, where he lived for 
twenty-eight years, and where his family of eleven 
children were born, The names of these in the order 
of their birth were : 


1, Anne, or Nancy, born July 1, 1772, lived single, and died 
in 1844. 

2, Basil Spalding, born Oct. 22, 1773, murried Elizabeth 
Snowden, Noy. 18, 1801, and died in Baltimore, Oct. 13, 1869 
(his wife having died Jan. 20, 1860). 

3. Catharine, born March 7, 1776, was the second wife of 
Joseph Gardiner, of Nelson County, Ky. Three of her step- 
children became Sisters of Charity, of the Nazareth Community, 
and of these the late Mother Frances Gardiner was for many 
years superior of the sisterhood. 

4. Witliam Pins, born May 4, 1778, died in Baltimore, Aug. 
22, 1799. 

5. Clementina, born June 16, 1780, married Richard Clarke, 
and died Aug. 21, 1851, 

6. Ignatius, born July 21, 1782, married Monica Greenwell. 

7. Theresa, born March 1, 1785, died unmarried, Dec. 19, 
1816. 

8, Thomas Richard, born June 14, 1789, married Caroline 
Clements, ond died July 11, 1834. 

9, Christiana, born Oct. 30, 1791, married John B, Wright, 

10. Mary Elizabeth, born May 15, 1794, married Joho Tar- 
hoe. 

11, Maria M., born April 11, 1791, married John Howell, 

To the second of the above—Buasil Spalding Elder and his 
wife Elizabeth (Snowden)—were born thirteen children, of 
whon three died in infaney, Of the other ten, Eleonora be- 
came a Sister of Charity : another danghter, Mrs. Jenkins, died 
in Havana in 1846; another, Mrs. Baldwin, in Baltimore, in 
1872. Of their male children seven survive,—Francis W,, in 
Baltimore; Basil T., in St. Louis; James C., in Baton Rouge, 
La.; Joseph E., in Denver, Col.; Thomas &., in New Orleans; 
William Henry, Bishop of Cincinnati; and Charles D., in New 


Orleans. 

It was in 1799 that Thomas Elder broke up his 
establishment in Harbaugh’s Valley and removed to 
Kentucky, accompanied by all his children except 
Basil 8., then engaged in business in Baltimore. 

James Elder, the first Catholic of his name to emi- 
grate to Kentucky, was born in this district in 1760, 
and was the son of Guy, and grandson of William 
Elder. He married Ann Richards, and immediately 
went to Kentucky, where he settled on Hardin's 
Creek. His brother William in a few months 
joined James in his Kentucky home. James Elder 
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died Aug, 15, 1845, and Ann, his wife, Jan. 8, 1857. 


Ann Wheeler, the wife of William Elder the emigrant, 


died in her thirty-fourth year, of consumption, the | 


hardships of her husband's pioneer life proving too 
much for her frail constitution. There being uo une 
dertakers, necessity compelled them to hollow out a 
chestnut-tree, and in this rude coffin the remains of 
this good woman were deposited. 

After the Elders the first pioneers were Scotch- 
Trish, then Lrish and German settlers began pouring 
in. Among the earliest settlers were the Emmitts, 
Shieldses, Williamses, Baughers (Isaac and Joseph, 
successful merchants), Grovers, Troxells, Hayses, 
Harrits, Weltys, Weavers, Danners, Agnews, Zim- 
mermans, etc. . 

The Biggs and Troxell Families.—The firs 
member of the Biggs family in Maryland came from 
England and settled in New Jersey. He afterwards 
removed to Frederick County, about 1750, and settled 
where Biggs’ Ford on the Monocacy now is. 
some time he sold his farm and settled on the Monoc- 
acy, between the mouths of Pipe Creek and Tom's 
Creek, where he bought fifteen hundred acres of land, 
extending from Pipe Creck to the mouth of Tom’s 
Creek. He lived here with two of his sons, William 
and Benjamin Biggs. Benjamin sold his interest to 
his brother William and moved to Western Virginia, 
where he raised a large family. His eldest son, Ben- 
jamin, resided near West Liberty. He became a 
general, and with his brothers was engaged in the 
Indian wars. His brother, Zachariah Biggs, laid off 
Ohio into sections, and kept the land-office in Steu- 
benville, Ohio. Frederick, the seventh son of William 
Biggs, and grandson of the emigrant, bought the 
farm called “ Rich Revel,” owned by William, on the 
Monoeacy, opposite the mouth of Stony Branch, of 
Lieut. George Need, an officer in the Revolution in 
the company of Capt. Benjamin Ogle. 

Frederick Biggs married Mary Wilson, daughter 
of Joseph Wilson, and died in 1840, aged seventy- 
one years and nine months. He was the father of 
the late William Biggs, the great-grandson of the 
emigrant. 

Prior to the Revolutionary war Peter Troxell, 
Sr., bought of Indian Tom—from whom the well- 
known creek derived its name—the tract of land of 
which Richard Offat now owns part. Near this 
tract Mathias Martin, from Germantown, Pa., settled. 
Mr. Martin's farm in later years was owned by Peter 
Sebold. Mr. Martin married a daughter of Peter 
Troxell, and their daughter, Mary Magdalena, became 


After — 


building of Troxell's mills, which stand near the 

| junction of Tom’s Creek and Flat Run (now the 
property of Mr. Eisenhart), and which have a historic 
interest, Before and during the Revolutionary war 
political. meetings were held in the mills. William 
Elder, the second son of the old pioneer, was a leading 
spirit at these gatherings, He was an orator by 
nature, and many a stirring appeal in behalf of the 
colonies was made by him, * In 1779 we find William 
Elder captain in the Revolutionary army. Many of 
Mr. Troxell's descendants are now residing in Em- 
mittsburg, He and his wife died there, and are 
buried in the graveyard attached to the Elias chureh, 
John Troxell died in 1836, in his eighty-third year. 

Tom's Creek Presbyterian Church.—Some 
years before the founding of Emmittsburg, a thrifty 
colony of Scotch-Irish Presbyterians located them- 
| selyes near Mason and Dixon's line, in what was then 
called York County, Pa., now Adams, These men 
were used to hardships, and were robust and healthy, 
and of industrious and economical habits. They soon 
crossed the border into Frederick County, and built a 
church on Tom's Creek Hundred, about a mile and 
a half from the then embryo town of Emmittsburg. 
These settlers were ardently attached to the doctrines 
of their forefathers, and it is a singular coincidence 
that the two ereeds most bitterly opposed to each 
other in Scotland and Ireland, the Catholic and the 
Presbyterian, should have been planted side by side 
in the Emmittsburg District of Frederick County 
before they were established in any other portion of 
Western Maryland. 

The minutes of the Presbytery of Donegal show 
that the Rev. Robert McCordie was appointed to 
supply at “ Monokasy” on the second Sabbath of 
September, 1760. This is the first notice of preach- 
ing within the bounds of the congregation. There 
was also a congregation at Pipe Creek, and we find 
that the Presbytery being in session ‘at Mr. Duf- 
field’s meeting-house,” in Carlisle, April 27, 1761, a 
“supplication” for supplies was presented from Tom's 
| Creek. The response, if any, of the Presbytery is not 

recorded. On June 24th, Tom's Creek again asked 
| for supplies. A similar request was at the same time 
| presented from Pipe Creek. The Presbytery there- 
"upon appointed Rev. John Beard to preach at Tom's 
Creek on the first Sabbath in October. The service 
held at Tom's Creek in accordance with this appoint- 
ment, early in October, 1761, was most probably the 
first within the bounds of the congregation. In No- 
vember, 1761, Rev. Robert McCordie was appointed 


the wife of Lewis Motter. John Troxell was the | to supply Tom’s Creek once each in the months of 


eldest son of Peter Troxell. ‘To him is ascribed the 


' December, February, and April; and at the spring 
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meeting a further appointment was made for the 
month of May. In November, 1762, it was ordered 
that the Rev. Samuel Thompson supply Tom's Creek 
Church on the second Sabbath of that month, and 
that the Rey. Robert Smith supply Tom’s Creek on 
the second Sabbath of April. Robert Smith was 


one of the pioneers of Presbyterianism in‘the southern | 


part of Penusylvania and the adjacent portions of 
Maryland. He came from Londonderry, Ireland, in 
1730, and became the pastor of the churches of 
Pequea and Leacock, Pa. He also founded and 
maintained a classical school at Pequea, where his life 
was chiefly spent. 

April 17, 1763, Tom’s Creek and Pipe Creek 
asked leave to apply to the Presbytery of New Bruns- 
wick for a young man to supply them. The answer 
to this request is not recorded, but the Rev. Samuel 
Thompson was appointed to preach at Tom's Creek on 
the third Sabbath of June, and the Rev. Robert 
Smith on the first Sabbath of September. 

This church was supplied during the next autumn 
and winter by William Edmiston and John Slemons, 
licentiates of the Presbytery of Philadelphia, and by 
the Rev. Robert Smith. For the summer of 1764, 
Mr. Slemons had three appointments at Pipe Creek 
and two at Tom’s Creek. The Rev. Samuel Thomp- 
son also preached at the latter place in October. 
Messrs. Edmiston and Magaw subsequently renounced 
Presbyterianism and took orders in the Episcopal 
Church. The former became rector of St. Thomas’, 
Frederick Co., Md., and the latter rector of St. 
Paul's, Philadelphia. 

Ata meeting of the Presbytery, Oct. 24, 1764, a 


controversy began respecting the boundary line between | 


the two congregations of Tom's Creek and Pipe Creek. 
Each church charged the other with encroaching on 
its territorial limits. After hearing their mutual com- 
plaints the Presbytery advised the parties to maintain 


harmony, and appointed the Rey. Messrs. John Roan 


and Samuel Thompson, with Elders James Murphy 
and Samuel Eddy, a committee to meet at Tom's 
Creek on the second Wednesday of November to de- 
termine the bounds between said congregations. Ac- 
cordingly a meeting was held, at which the following 
agreement was entered into: 


“We, the subscribers, commissioners of Lower Marsh, Tom’s 
Creek, and Piney Creek congregations, being met this 25 of 
April, 1765, in order to treat respecting the division tines be- 
tween said congregations, have agreed that a line being drawn 
straight from Marsh Creek meeting-house to that of Tot’s 
Creek, a line crossing that line at right angles at the end of 
four and a hulf miles from Marsh Creek meeting-house, and 
extended on the one side to Tom’s Creek, and on the otber till 
it intersect Piney Creek congregation, shall be the division line 
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between said congregations; and that the division line between 
Marsh Creek congregation and that of Piney Creek shall be 
midways between the meeting-houses of said congregations, 
Witness our hands this day and year above written. Lt sic 
subseribitur. 

“Jonn ALEXANDER, 
“Sauce, McFarran, 
“Wi.tiaM SuIeLDs, 
“ Anprew Harr, 


Wivuram Cocnray, 
Joux McKinuey, 

James McGtntey, 
Wintras Porter.” 


During the next five years Tom’s Creek and Piney 

Creek had occasional supplies, appointed chiefly at the 
stated meetings of the Presbytery in April and Oc- 
tober. Andrew Bay, John Slemons, John Craighead, 
Hezekiah James Balch, Samuel Thompson, and Robert 
Cooper were among their preachers. 
- Hezekiah James Balch was born in Harford County, 
Md., in 1746. He graduated at Nassau Hall, 1766, 
and was licensed the following year by the Donegal 
Presbytery. After ordination by the same Presbytery, 
in 1769, he went on a mission to the South, and be- 
came a pastor of Rocky River and Poplar Tent 
Churches, in North Carolina. He was a member of 
the famous Mecklenburg Convention, held May 19, 
1775, and was one of three Presbyterian ministers 
appointed to prepare resolutions for the action of the 
convention. The other two were Dr. Ephraim Bre- 
vard and William Kennon, and all three were gradu- 
ates of Princeton. The “declaration’’ framed by 
this trio of Presbyterian ministers, and adopted by the 
patriotic citizens of Mecklenburg, contained in it the 
germ of the grander national act of July 4, 1776. 
Mr. Balch died in the summer of 1775. He was an 
elder brother of the Rev. Stephen Bloomer Balch, 
D.D., for many years pastor of “Georgetown on Po- 
tomac,” and who preached at an early day in Freder- 
ick. The committee met at Tom’s Creek on the fourth 
Tuesday in June, 1771, all the members being present 
except Mr. Craighead and Elder Dill. Mr. Cooper 
was chosen moderator, and Mr. Duffield clerk. The 
commissioners from Piney Creek were Patrick Wat- 
son, Abraham Heytor, Benjamin McKinley, James 
Galt, and James Hunter; from Tom's Creek, Wil- 
liam Blair, William Shields, William Brown, and 
Samuel Emmit. 

When the committee and parties came together 
there were two subjects of dispute to be considered. 
The first was that Piney Creck desired a separation 
from Tom's Creek and the settlement of a pastor of 
their own, whereas Tom’s Creek favored the contin- 
uance of the previous union and the joint settlement 
of a pastor. After a patient and full hearing of the 
arguments on both sides, the committee decided this 
first question in favor of Piney Creek and dissolved 
the union, 
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The second subject of controversy was that of the 
boundary line between the two congregations. In 
April, 1765, this question was considered and ap- 
parently settled by agreement of the commissioners 
of the three congregations of Lower Marsh Creek, 
Tom's Creek, and Piney Creek, but a closer inspee- 
tion of the terms of that agreement shows that the 
lines then determined were those between Marsh 
Creek and Piney Creek, and between Marsh Creek 
and Tom's Creek respectively, and not the line 
between ‘Tom's Creek and Piney Creek, which the 
committee was now called to consider. The settle- 
ment of this long-continued dispute involved the 
question of priority of organization, it being conceded 
that the older congregation had the right to have its 
wishes respected as to the line of division. The 
committee decided that the claim of Tom's Creek to 
priority was valid, and hence gave judgment in favor 
of making the Monocacy the dividing line instead of 
Stony Ridge. 

The first pastor of Tom's Creek was the Rev, Hez- 
ekiah Balch, The call was placed in his hands Aug. 
15, 1775, and was accepted the next day. It was 
accompanied with subseriptions amounting to £112 
9s. Gd., the congregation agreeing to pay a salary of 
£100, he installation services took place Oct. 16, 
1775, and were conducted by the Rey. Amos Thomp- 
son and the Rev. John Slemons. 

In April, 1778, the Rev. Mr, Balch, pastor of the 
Tom’s Creek Church, assigned as a reason for absence 
from the previous meeting that he “ was at camp.” 

After being released from his charge, Mr. Balch 
took a dismission to the Presbytery of Hanover, in 


| 


| 


Virginia. Rev. Hezekiah Balch, D.D., was born in | 
Harford County, Md., in 1741. He entered the Col- | 


lege of New Jersey in 1758, graduated there in 1762, 
and was licensed by the Presbytery of New Castle in 


1768 or 1769. He labored for some time within the | 


bounds of the Hanover Presbytery, and was ordained 
as an evangelist by that body March 8, 1770. 

The pulpit again being vacant, the Presbytery ap- 

pointed supplies for Tom’s Creek for the next six 
' months, and regularly thereafter while without a 
pastor. 

In October, 1780, a paper signed by forty members 
of the Lower Marsh congregation was presented to 
the Presbytery, asking leave to unite with Tom’s 
Creek in forming the same pastoral charge. Action 
upon this paper was deferred until the next April, 
when the proposed union was effected with the con- 
currence of Tom's Creek. 

The following year, 1781, the congregation called 
the Rev. Matthew Woods to become its pastor. This 


call Mr. Woods declined, and accepted one from 
Hanover, Dauphin Co., Pa. The same congregation 
called on, April 8, 1783, Rev. John McKnight. It 
was accompanied with subscription papers amounting 
to £180; Marsh Creek agreeing to pay £85, and 
Tom's Creek £95, but each congregation claiming a 
discharge upon the payment of £75 per annum. 
Each congregation also promised a gratuity of fifty 
bushels of wheat upon Mr. MeKnight’s acceptance of 
the call. Overtures were at the same time made to 
Mr. McKnight from South Branch, Del., and Patter- 
son Creek, Va., and from Bullskin and Coal Spring 
Churches, but after consideration he formally accepted 
the proposals of Lower Marsh Creck and ‘Tom's 
Creek. His installation took place on the second 
Wednesday of November, 1783, at the Lower Marsh 
Creek Church, the Rev. James Martin and the Rev. 
John Block conducting the services. Mr, MeKouight’s 
labors continued nearly six years, and were eminently 
acceptable to the people of his charge. In 1789 he 
was called to be a colleague of the Rev. Dr. John 
Rodgers, pastor of the United Presbyterian Churches 
of New York City. The salary offered was £400. 

The Presbytery met Sept. 8, 1789. Dr. Rodgers 
appeared as the commissioner of the congregations, 
and urged the Presbytery to put the eall into Mr. 
McKnight's hands. The commissioners from Marsh 
Creek (James McYaughy, Benjamin Reed, and 
Reynolds Ramsey) and from Tom's Creek (William 
Shields, William Porter, and John Witherow) pro- 
tested very earnestly against Mr, McKnight’s re- 
moval, 

After mature deliberation the Presbytery determined 
to place the call in his hands. He accepted it, and the 
pastoral relation was thereupon dissolved. 

He was dismissed October 7th, and was installed 
December 2d over his new charge in New York. 
Dr. MeKnight’s pastorate in New York continued 
twenty years, at the end of which time he removed to 
a small farm which he had purchased for a residence 
in the neighborhood of Chambersburg, Pa. He con- 
tinued to preach as a supply until 1822, but declined 
any regular settlement after leaving New York. 

He was born near Carlisle, Pa., Oct. 1, 1754, grad- 
uated at Nassau Hall, under the presidency of Dr. 
Witherspoon, in 1773, and studied theology under 
the direction of the Rev. Dr. Robert Cooper. He 
was licensed and ordained by the Presbytery of Don- 
egal, and labored in Virginia before his settlement in 
Lower Marsk and Tom's Creek congregations. The 
degree of Doctor of Divinity was conferred upon 
him by Yale College in 1791, and in 1795 he was 
moderator of the General Assembly. He became 
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president of Dickinson College in 1815, but resigned 
the office after having held it for a little more than a 
year. Two of his sons entered the ministry. His 
death occurred Oct. 21, 1823, in the seventieth year 
of his age. 

After a vacancy of two years, Lower Marsh Creek 
and Tom's Creek applied to the Presbytery for leave 
to prosecute a call for William Paxton, then a 
licentiate under the care of the Presbytery of New 
Castle. The request was granted, and the services of 


Mr. Paxton secured. He was taken under the care | 


of the Presbytery of Carlisle, at Upper Marsh Creek, 
on the Tth of June, 1792, and was ordained and in- 
stalled at Lower Marsh Creek on the 3d of October, 
1792. Dr. Robert Davidson preached the ordination 
sermon, the Rev. James Long presided and gave a 
The services were held in a 
grove near the Marsh Creek church, where a tempo- 
rary pulpit and seats were provided for the accommo- 
dation of an assembly exceeding the capacity of the 
house of worship. 

Mr. Paxton ministered to the united congregations 
with great assiduity for four years, when Lower 
Marsh Creek became desirous of obtaining his un- 
divided time and labors. Application was made Oct, 
- 4,1796, to have the connection with Tom’s Creek 
dissolved, Marsh Creek alone offering to raise a sup- 
port of one hundred and fifty pounds. Tom's Creek 
earnestly remonstrated against any disturbance of the 
existing relation. After a full and patient hearing of 
Mr. Paxton and of the commissioners on both sides, 
the Presbytery decided to grant the request of Marsh 
Creek. The pastoral relation with Tom's Creek was 
accordingly dissolved. Mr. Paxton was the son of a 
respectable farnier of Lancaster County, Pa. He was 
born April 1, 1760, and his carly life was devoted to 
agricultural employments. He served in the Revolu- 
tionary war, and was in the battle of Trenton. He 
prosecuted his studies, literary and theological, at the 
Strasburg Academy, under the direction of Rev. Na- 
thaniel W. Sample. His pastorate at Marsh Creek 
lasted forty-nine years. He was a man of decided 
ability, and a faithful preacher. The degree of Doctor 
of Divinity was conferred upon him by Dickinson 
College in 1826. His death occurred April 16, 
1845. The Rev. William M. Paxton, D.D., pastor 
of the First Church of New York, is his grandson. 

From 1796 to 1800 Tom’s Greek was without a 
pastor, Among the supplies who preached during 
this period were Mr, Francis Herron, Mr. David Me- 
Conaughy, and Mr. Matthew Brown. ‘The two last 
named became respectively presidents of Washington 
and Jefferson Colleges in Western Pennsylvania. The 


charge to the candidate. 


| 


next pastor of Tom’s Creek was the Rev. Patrick 
Davidson, who was born in 1775. He graduated at 
Dickinson College, was introduced to the Presbytery 
of New Castle as a candidate by the Rev. Nathan 
Grier, Oct. 5, 1796, and was licensed by that body 
Oct. 5, 1797. He was ordained and installed pastor 
at Fage’s Manor, Pa., April 3, 1799. Owing to 
some “ disagreeable circumstances rendering his situa- 
tion uncomfortable” among that people the pastoral 
relation was dissolved, April 2, 1800. In the after- 
noon of the same day he obtained a dismission to the 
Presbytery of Carlisle, by which he was received 
Oct. T, 1800, just two days before his acceptance of 
the call from Tom’s Creek. 

Mr. Davidson was elected principal of the Freder- 
ick Academy, Aug. 15, 1809. This position he ac- 
cepted, and removed to Frederick in the autumn of 
that year, although the pastoral relation with the 
Tom's and Piney Creek Churches was not dissolved 
until Sept. 26,1810. Out of this premature removal 
grew the complaint that he had left his congregations 
unsupplied during the winter of 1809-10. Mr. Da- 
vidson was dismissed to the Presbytery of Baltimore, 
Sept. 28, 1514, and remained in connection with that 
body until his death, which occurred Oct. 9, 1824. 
During his principalship of the Frederick Academy 
he supplied the Frederick Church, and preached occa- 
sionally at Pipe Creek and Creagerstown. 

He accepted a call to Tom’s Creek, Oct. 9, 1800, 
upon a salary of one hundred and fifty pounds, He 
was installed on the third Tuesday of the same month. 
The services were conducted by the Rev. John Slem- 
ons, who was appointed to preside; the Rev. William 
Paxton, who preached the sermon; and the Rey. 
David McConaughy, who gave the charge. 

In October, 1801, the Piney Creek Church ex- 
tended a eall to Mr. Davidson, offering him £87 10s. 
for one-half his ministerial and pastoral services. 

A commissioner informed the Presbytery that Tom's 
Creek had been consulted and had agreed that Mr. 
Davidson's services should be divided between the 
two congregations. ‘The call was accordingly pre- 
sented to Mr. Davidson, and upon his acceptance of it 
the arrangement was consummated. 

Tom's Creek and Piney Creek were now, for the 
first time in a period of forty years, united under the 
same pastor. The union then established has been 
continued with entire harmony through successive 
pastorates for three-quarters of acentury. Mr. David- 
son's labors were continued in the two congregations 
until the autumn of 1809, ‘The next pastor was the 
Rev. Robert Smith Grier. When Mr. Grier came 
into this region he was a licentiate of the Presbytery 
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He appeared at Gettysburg, April 
14, 1813, and obtained leave to labor in the bounds 
of the Presbytery of Carlisle. On April 12, 1814, 


he accepted calls to Tom’s Creek and Piney Creek, | 
each church promising him a salary of three hundred | 


dollars. 

Tn January, 1824, there were four ruling elders in 
the Tom's Creek Church, viz.: James Crocket, John 
Witherow, William Long, and William Bigham. In 
October of the same year John Stewart, Nathaniel 
Randolph, Joseph Kerr, and John Nichols were added 
to the Session, making eight in all. There were at 
this time one hundred and seven communicants. In 
1839 the church edifice, which had stood one mile 
north of the village, was taken down and rebuilt in 
Emmittsburg, where the Tom's Creek Church hassince 
worshiped, 

The pastorate of Mr. Grier, though covering more 
than half a century, was a quiet, uneventful one, He 
lived during a large part of his ministry upon his farm, 
three miles north of Nmmittsburg, and over the line 
separating Maryland and Pennsylvania. Conducting 
farming operations himself, he was in full sympathy 
with his parishioners, who were largely engaged in 
agricultural pursuits. At the close of the fiftieth 
year of his pastorate he preached a semi-centennial 
discourse, reviewing the history of his labors. On this 
oecasion his brother, Rev. Dr. John ©. Grier, and his 
two sons, Smith and Laverty, both of them Presby- 
terian ministers, were present and took part in the ex- 
ercises. 

Rey. Robert Smith Grier was the elder son of Rey. 
Nathan and Susannah (Smith) Grier. He was born 
at Brandywine Manor, Chester Co., Pa., May 11, 
1790. His father was pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church at the Forks of the Brandywine. His pre- 
parative studies were pursued at the Brandywine 
Academy. He graduated at Dickinson College, Car- 
lisle, September, 1809, and united with the church in 
1810. He studied theology under his father’s instruc- 
tion, and was licensed by the Presbytery of New 
Castle in September, 1812. He was received under 
the care of the Presbytery of Carlisle, April 12, 1814, 
and the same day accepted calls to Tom’s Creek and 
Piney Creek Churches. He was ordained Sept. 28, 
and installed Nov. 14, 1814, This was his only 
charge. Mr, Grier was buried in the Tom’s Creek 


grayeyard, which is one mile north of Emmittsburg. | 
_ Mr. Grier was married three times. 


His first wife 
was Elizabeth Laverty, by whom he had two sons and 
three daughters, Susan, Mary, and Jane. Susan mar- 
ried Rey. John R. Marsden, an Episcopal minister. 


‘Mary is unmarried and a resident of Emmittsburg. 
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The other daughter is dead. Mrs. Grier died Sept. 
25, 1830. Mr. Grier's second wife was Sarah Jane 
Annan, by whom he had one son and one daughter. 
The son died in early life. The daughter, Ann Mar- 
garet, became the wife of Maj. O. A. Horner, of Em- 
mittsburg, and died Aug. 14, 1872. 

His third wife was Mrs, Margaret Stewart, who 
still survives, and is an active and useful member of 
the Emmittsburg Church. 

After the decease of Mr. Grier both churches were 
supplied for a few months by Rev. Daniel B. Jack- 
son, then a licentiate, but now the pastor of Black 
River Falls Church, Wisconsin. Early in the sum- 
mer of 1866 they were visited by the Rev. Isaac M, 
Patterson, pastor of the Annapolis Church, and a 
member of the Presbytery of Baltimore. ‘This visit 
resulted in a call to the pastorate of both churches, 
Mr. Patterson commenced his labors early in August, 
and was installed at Piney Creek, November 13th, 
and on the next day at Emmittsburg. The Session of 
Tom’s Creck consisted of the following elders: David 
Gamble, Nathaniel Grayson, John Witherow, Wil- 
liam ©. Landers, John J. Neeley, and Alexander L. 
Horner. Mr. Patterson's ministry lasted seven years, 
during which a parsonage property was bought and 
enlarged and improved at an outlay of four thousand 
six hundred and fifty dollars. Both houses of wor- 
ship were remodeled and refurnished, involving a fur- 
ther expenditure of three thousand two hundred and 
fifty dollars. In April, 1867, the Session of Tom’s 
Creek applied to the Presbytery for a change of eccle- 
siastical name. In response to this application the 
designation “ Kmmittsburg” was substituted for the 
well-known but less euphonious title of “Tom’s 
Creek.” 

In the summer of 1873, Mr. Patterson resigned -his 
pastoral charge, in order to accept a call to Milford, 
N. J., which is his present field of labor. The rela- 
tions of the present pastor to the united churches of 
Emmittsburg, Piney Creek, and Taneytown were con- 
stituted in December, 1873, by a committee of the 
Presbytery of Baltimore. 

Emmittsburg is situated in a beautiful section of 
Frederick County, on the east side of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains, one and a half miles from Mason and 
Dixon's line, and adjoining Adams County, Pennsyl- 


yania. The foundation of Emmittsburg dates back 
to 1786. It was then known by the name of Poplar 
Fields. The original population consisted of seven 


families, viz.: Richard Jennings, merchant; Adam 
Hoffman, hatter; John Rogers, tavern-keeper; Mi- 
chael Smith, blacksmith ; Frederick Baird, carpenter ; 
James and Joseph Hughes, merchants and architects. 
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At that time the village consisted of only a few 
buildings, and was called ‘Silver Faney.” Subse- 
quently William Shields built a house where Peter 
Hoke’s store pow stands, and this was the beginning 
of “ Shields’ addition.” Capt. Jennings built the first 
house in the village. It was a one-story frame struc- 
ture. The first brick house, adjoining the former, was 
also built by Capt. Jennings. This was taken down 
some years ago, and rebuilt by Isaac 8. Annan & Co. 


In 1786, James and Joseph Hughes built the two | 


houses on the northwest corner of the square at 
present occupied by their descendants. They also 
built houses on the lot now owned by George W. 
Rowe and John O'Donohue. They then built the 
Eagle Hotel (on the site now occupied by the West- 
ern Muryland), where many a weary traveler found 
rest. In after-years it was managed by Mrs. Marga- 
ret Agnew, who fell a victim to the cholera in 1853. 
James Hughes built the second brick house, on the 
northeast corner of the square, which, with many 
others, was burned in 1863, and rebuilt by Dr. Rob- 
ert L, and J.C. Annan, This old mansion was the 
cradle of the Catholic Church in Hmmittsburg, con- 
taining a room where the Catholic service was recited 
whenever practicable. It was visited at this period 
by Father Sufremont, of Conewago, and afterwards 
oceasionally by Father Dubois, of Frederick. The 
third brick house was built by Frederick Baird, and 
is now the Presbyterian parsonage. Mr. Baird wasa 
first-class mechanic, and his work in carving was of a 
superior character. The first tan-yard was built and 
owned by Christian Flamt, and sold by him in 1798 
to Lewis Motter, of York County, Pa., father of the 
present owner. Mr. Motter came to Emwittsburg, 
Sept. 5, 1798. Here he raised a large family, and 
accumulated a considerable amount of property. He 
also filled many important positions of trust. John 
Ropley was at that time (in 1786) justice of the 
peace for three districts, Taneytown, Pipe Creek, and 
Emmittsburg. The first schoolmaster of the village 
was Thomas Cocklin. At the beyioning of the cen- 
tury Martin Corcoran taught here, and there are 
some still living who are indebted to Miss Margaret 
Coreoran for their knowledge of “ A, B, C's.” Mr. 
Sanders was a subsequent teacher, and some of his 
descendants reside in the county. There is no one 
living who cun recall the days spent under the guid- 
ance of a Cocklin or Mallady, and few indeed remem- 
ber Master William Mullen and bis mathematical 
acadewy on Church Street, or Isaac Burbank, whose 
daughter became the wife of the late distinguished 
Governor and senator of Indiana, Oliver P. Morton. 
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manly Robert Crooks, also Oliver McClain and Mr, 
Walters. The town now has three schools, two 
public and one parochial. A large public school 
building has been erected lately at the West End, 
The colored school is taught in Lincoln Hall. St, 
FEuphemia’s Academy, conducted by the Sisters of 
Charity, has passed through its third year success- 
fully, giving great encouragement to the devoted 
teachers, and a large aod commodious building is 
about to be erected on St. Vincent's Avenue for this 
school. There are six flourishing Sunday-schools, 

In the year 1786 the male inhabitants of the yil- 
lage and vicinity assembled at Hockinsmith’s tavern, 
one and a half miles from town, now the home-place 
of David 5S. Gilliland, to deliberate concerning a 
change of name. on. John McGurgan being called 
to preside, proposed to change the name from “ Pop- 
lar Fields’ to ‘‘ Emmittsburg”’ in honor of William 
Emmitt, one of the largest landholders in the district, 
All present threw up their hats, clapped their hands, 
and hurrabed for Emmittsburg. The company had 
quite a merry time, and having drunk the health of the 
newly-Laptized town, returned home full of sanguine 
expectations as to the rapid growth of the infant set- 
tlement. 

The name of the post-office was also changed from 
Poplar Fields to Emmittsburg. William Greenmeyer, 
who died in 1802, in the thirtieth year of his age, 
was the first postmaster. He was a son-in-law of 
John Troxell, who built the brick house adjoining 
the Eagle Hotel. This house was burned in 1863, 
rebuilt by Joshua Shorb, and is now owned by Isaac 
Hyder. The second postmaster was Patrick Reed, at 
the same time landlord of the Hagle Hotel. The third 
was a German by the name of Louff; the fourth, Joseph 
Hughes, Sr. ; the fifth, Joachim Elder; the sixth, Dr. 
Augustus Taney; the seventh, Joachim Elder again, 
who was succeeded by Robert Crooks, James Kuouff, 
Maj. O. A. Horner, and Samuel N. MeMair. 

In the year 1790 society in Emmittsburg was in 
a very crude state, Playing long bullets was the gen- 
eral exercise. The ladies excelled in spiuning the 
cloth which served as garments for their families and 
servants, After the population increased, dancing- 
masters were introduced, and manners grew more re- 
fined, sociability became the order, and charity the 
ruling principle. On Saturday afternoons farmers 
came to town to transact their business, and after 


business devoted themselves to pleasure, visiting their 


friends, ete., and making it quite a holiday. 
The Elias Church.—lIt is probable but by no 


means certain that the original building of Elias 


But many can remember the amiable and gentle. | Church was erected in 1797. It was conjointly owned, 


, 
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_ and on alternate Sundays and other oceasions used by 
the Evangelical Lutheran and the Reformed Church 
_ congregation. 
The German Reformed and Lutheran Churches 
in this neighborhood were from the start, by reason 


of relationships existing among their members and | 


the unity of language (both being German), so inti- 
mately associated that they held their church prop- 
erty in common, and in the main recognized but one 
form of government. ‘Their first church was located 
on Tom’s Creek, about two and a half miles from the 
town, where the Tom’s Creek Methodist Wpiscopal 
church now stands. 
- The Elias church, which was built in 1797, en- 
larged in 1835, and remodeled in 1870, had at 
first a small spire, framed into the timbers of the 
roof, on the eastern gable. This was subsequently 
shattered by lightning, and the present steeple was 
built in 1814, Peter Troxell being the architect 
and George Smith dojng the carpenter work. The 
principal portion of the funds were provided by a 
lottery. The charter and constitution of the organi- 
gation was changed in 1850, when each congregation 
assumed its own government, the two still holding the 
buildings and grounds in common, The first Lutheran 
pastor was the Rev. Jonathan Ruthroff, who resided 
‘in Greencastle, Pa. The Rev. John G. Gropb suc- 
ceeded him. He resided at Taneytown, where he died 
March 27, 1829, aged seventy, having been pastor for 
twenty-seven years. In 1826, Rev, John A. Hoff- 
man became the associate of Rev. Gropb, and preached 
occasionally in the English language. On the resig- 
nation of Rev. Gropb in 1827 or 1828, Rev. Hoff- 
man succeeded him. He resigned in 1833, and was 
‘succeeded by Rev. S. D. Finckle in 1834, who re- 
signed in 1836, and was followed by Rev. Ezra Keller 
in 1837. Mr. Keller remained only one year, and was 
followed by Rev. Solomon Sentman, who continued from 
Jan. 7, 1841, to July 4, 1852, About this time the 
congregation was separated from the Taneytown charge, 
and was constituted the Emmittsburg charge, of which 
~ Rev. John Welfry became the first pastor. Mr. 
Welfry entered upon his duties Nov. 5, 1852, and 
resigned after serving two years. He was followed 
_ by Rey. George 8. Collins as supply for six months 
from Nov. 6, 1854, when declining health necessitated 
the relinquishment of his charge. 
_ Rev. Henry Bishop took charge Sept. 1, 1855, 
and served over seven years, resigning Dec. 8, 1862. 
‘He was followed April 1, 1863, by Rev. W. V. Got- 
_ wald, who continued until Feb. 2, 1866. Since then 
_ the Rey. B.S. Johnston has been pastor. During his 
‘tninistration a parsonage has been purchased, and the 
¥ 38 


- 


as. 


general advancement of the charge has been greatly 
promoted, 

Reformed Church.—The Reformed congregation, 
which oceupied the Elias church conjointly with the 
Lutheran, had for their first pastor Rev. Valentine 
Nicodemus, who died at Taneytown at an advanced 
age about 1788. Rev. Lewis Heinch was the next. 
Rey. J. Ranhauser succeeded him, and was followed 
by Rey. Frederick Ranhauser, who preached his first 
sermon June 19, 1806, and resigned in 1816. The 
Rev. William Runkel commenced his ministry Novy. 
3, 1816, and closed April 20,1821. He died in the 
year 1832, aged eighty-four, and his remains repose 
in the Elias Church graveyard. Rev. David Bossler 
became pastor in 1821, and continued as such for a 
period of eleven years. Prior to this time the services 
were conducted almost exclusively in the German lan- 
guage. Rey. Elias Heiner began his ministry Oct. 
20, 1833, and during his pastorate and since the 
English language has been used, with only occasional 
services in German. Dr. Heiner was for many years 
afterwards well known as pastor of the old Second 
Street Church in Baltimore City. Rev. Samuel R, 
Fisher next succeeded, and remained three years, 
closing his term Aug. 25, 1839. Dr. Fisher has 
long been known as the able and highly-efficient edi- 
tor of the Reformed Church Messenger. Rev. A. P. 
Frazee followed Rey. Mr. Fisher, and remained from 
June 14, 1840, to July 24, 1842. Rev. William 
Philips was chosen pastor in 1842, and resigned in 
1846. Rev. G. W. Aughinbaugh succeeded him in 
that year, and continued ten years. During his pas- 
torate the town was visited by the cholera, and he 
evinced no small degree of courage and self-sacrifice 
in ministering to the suffering throughout the contin- 
uance of the epidemic. Dx. G, W. Aughinbaugh has 
been for several years past the president of Palatinate 
College in Pennsylvania. For several years following 
the church was without a regular pastor. During the 
year 1858, however, Rev. Elnathan H. Higbee offi- 
ciated as supply. He has since become well known 
as a successful educator in classical and theological 
science, as a pulpit orator, and as president of Mer- 
cersburg College. Rev. Walter E. Krebs began his 
ministry Sept. 26, 1858, and remained four years. 
Rey. John M. Titzel entered upon his duties Nov. 


16, 1862, and preached his farewell sermon on the 


third Sunday after the Epiphany, Jan. 26, 1873. 
On Easter-day of the same year Rev. A. R. Kremer 
was elected pastor, and was installed in his office on 
Whit-Monday, June 24, following, and continued until 
1881, when he was succeeded by Rev. William A. 
Ying, the present incumbent. In 1868 the Reformed 
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congregation, having sold their interest in the Elias 
church to the Lutherans, began the erection of the 
building now known as the Church of the Incarna- 
tion, which was finished and dedicated July 31, 1869. 
On the 31st of March, 1873, the church spire was 
blown down during a violent wind storm, and prepar- 
ations for rebuilding it commenced at once, and he- 
fore many months had passed, the bell, which was un- 
injured by the fall, was again in place. 

St. Joseph's Catholic Church.—Towards the 
close of the last century Rev, Matthew Ryan, pass- 
ing through the village, on his way to Path Valley, 
suggested to Mr. Hughes the idea of building a 
church, and gave him ten dollars as the first subserip- 
tion. Mr. Hughes went to work with a will, and in 
1793 soon raised sufficient funds to commence the 
erection of the church. He was the architect and 
contractor, under the supervision of four trustees, viz. : 
Richard Jennings, Henry Arnold, Joseph and James 
Hughes. The two last gentlemen presented the lot 
upon which the chureh is built, including the ceme- 
tery where their bones now rest. Richard Jen- 
nivgs is also buried there. Father Frambach, from 
Frederick, and Father Sufremont, from Conewago, 
were the first priests who ministered to the wants of 
the people. They were also visited by Father Dubois. 
Father Dubois was succeeded by Father Matthew 
Ryan, a native of Kildare, Ireland, who was the first 
resident pastor of St. Joseph's Church. Father 
Ryan’ died on the 5th of January, 1817. Father 
Duhamel, who died in 1818, also administered to the 
congregation for some time. He was followed by 
Father Simon Gabriel Bruté, Rev. John IF’. Hickey, 
Father Thomas McCaffrey, and other zealous priests. 
Tn 1852 the church was taken in charge by the 
Lazarist Fathers, an order instituted by St. Vincent 
de Paul. In 1831, Father John Hickey enlarged the 
edifice, and in 1841, finding the congregation still in- 
creasing, determined to erect a larger structure. On 
the day that the old church was torn down Father 
Hickey was transferred to Baltimore, to the lasting 
regret of his flock. The labor of completing the new 
church devolved upon Rev. John McCaffrey, of Mount 
St. Mary's College, who entered upon it with zeal and 
euergy. It was finished in 1842 (Mr. Tehan, of Fred- 
erick, arehitect), and dedicated on the feast of St. 
Michael of that year by Most Rev. Archbishop Ee- 
cleston, the sermon being preached by Rev. Father 
Ryder, of the Society of Jesus. A handsome steeple 
was erected in 1869, the design of which was fur- 
nished by the Rev. Father Burlando. The name of 
this church was St. Mary's until in 1808, Bishop 
Dubois having given that name to his mountain sanc- 
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tuary, the church in town was placed under the pa- 
tronage of St. Joseph. ver since the foundation 
of St. Joseph’s Church, excepting six months, the 
choir has been composed of the descendants of the 
original choir of 1793, a period of eighty-seven 
years. 

On the 15th of January, 1851, the chapel was 
robbed of property valued at one thousand dollars, 
including a crucifix, golden chalices, ete. 

Mount St. Mary's Catholic Church.—In 1807, 
James Hughes was appointed architect for Mount St. 
Mary’s Church. To transport building materials over 
roads covered with brambles and whortleberry-bushes 
was a laborious undertaking, but the task was light 
ened by the cheering influence of Father Dubois. 
Some neighbors, not of the faith, gave their labor 
yoluntarily ; among these were John Rowe and Robert 
Fleming. The latter used to relate many amusing an- 
ecdotes of his friend Father Dubois. 

The land was given by Joseph Elder, a grandson 
of the pioneer. In 1824, Father Dubois built a large 
seminary, which was unfortunately burned down. In 


the words of Dr. McCaffrey,— 


“A noble edifice, the fruit of so many years’ unparalleled 
exertions, was on the point of completion, and a hundred youth- 
ful students were ready to oceupy it. The feast of Pentecost, 
on the 6th of June, 1824, came and passed away. The last rays 
of a bright sun, ere it set behind Mount St. Mary’s Mount, had 
gilded the cross which rose from the cupola of this majestic — 
structure. When the sun again appeared in the east it threw 
its cheerless beams on blackened walls and smouldering ruins. 


| Startled by alarming cries at, the dead of night from the tran- 


quil slumbers which visit the good man at the close of a well- 
spent day, Mr. Dubois beheld at o glance the ruin of his hopes. 
His characteristic fortitude did not forsake him. Conquering 
the agonies of despair, he calmly gave directions or observed in 
silent grief the progress of destruction. Soon he pointed out 
some defects in the floor of the flaming edifice which he would 
remeily in the next; and this, too, though the snows of sixty 
winters had whitened his head, and be bad gone beyond his 
present means in erecting the building which was destroyed. 
And again he realized his prediction. He had the public con- 
fidence and sympathy. God prospered all his labors, and a new 
college arose from the ashes of its predecessor.” 


Father Dubois not only finished it, although he 
remained only two years longer here, but he also pre- 
sided over the erection of a still more spacious acad- 
emy at St. Joseph's. Father Dubois was called away 
from his work in order to be consecrated Bishop of © 


New York in 1826. He died in 1843, “ All things ; 


whatsoever he did,” says Father McCaffrey, “were — 


fertilized by the dews of heaven, were watered from 


the fountains of divine grace, and prospered under the 
blessings of the most high God.” 

Mount St. Mary's College.—The appearance of 
this famous institution and its surroundings afford 


; 


, 
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abundant evidence of the zealous efforts of the Fathers, 
who have labored unremittingly to make it a leading 
‘college of the church. From its lofty height Carrick’s 
Knob looks down with majestic mien upon the exten- 
sive fertile plains outstretched below, and Tom’s Creek 
winds its clear, silvery thread between its grassy banks. 
The Indian graves, the Grotto, the Devil's Den, and 
the Hermitage are the same as of yore, and the 
autumnal leaf on Mary's Mount displays all the 
gorgeous colors of autumn as when the early student 
first gazed upon the enchanting scene. But in place 
of the lowly log farm-house now stands an elegant 
mansion, bespeaking the comfort and competence of its 
inmates. Lime and deep plowing have made the soil 
generous in its yield. Orchards have grown up, and 
even vineyards are gladdening the heart of the thrifty 


cultivator. In 1808 the college opened in a small | 


farm-house with seven scholars, gathered together by 


the Rev. John Dubois; now a cluster of spacious ! 


stone buildings form the material part of this famous 
college. Nearly two hundred students are annually 
trained within its walls, and thousands have gone forth 
from it in bygone years, and still bear an affectionate 
remembrance of their Alma Mater. It has sent forth, 
including the founder, thirteen bishops and arch- 
bishops, and more than one hundred and fifty priests. 

On “ Pleasant Level,” near Hayfield, stands an old 
house, long used asa store, and now occupied by L. 
Dielman. This ancient building was converted by 


Father Dubois into a school, and was the beginning of | 


the noted St. Mary's College. 
moved a few years after to its present site by the 
advice of Bishop Dubourg. The present spacious and 
substantial buildings form a striking contrast with 
their humble beginning, The first students were 
John Lilly, of Conewago, James Clements, of Littles- 
town, Rev. John Hickey, of Frederick, and Dr. James 
A, Shorb. In 1809 the pupils at the Pennsylvania 
School, sixteen in number, were transferred to St. 
Mary's. In 1810, Father Dubois’ pupils increased 
to forty, the next year to sixty, and in 1813 to eighty- 
five. Father Dubois’ duties as a priest were partially 
relieved by the arrival and assistance of Mr. Duhamel, 
a French priest exiled to French Guiana, but who 
escaped and in 1809 came to St. Mary’s. 

Tn 1812, Rey. Simon Gabriel Bruté, a native of 
France, was stationed at St. Mary’s as the spiritual 
director of the sisterhood of St. Joseph’s, and filled 
the post of professor at St. Mary’s College, which he 
held until 1815. He was the guiding spirit of the 
place. In recreation hours this indefatigable man 
laid out roads in the mountains with his own hands, 
even clearing off the stones. He also constructed the 


The school was re- 


“Grotto” in a romantic part of the mountain above 
the college, where nature is seen in all her beauty. 
Huge rocks, overgrown with moss and projecting over 
a ravine, and crystal streams gurgling down the hill- 
side in the midst of dense foliage and wild-flowers of 
various hues, combine to make a picture as lovely as 
it isunique. Father Bruté in 1815 was elected presi- 
dent of St. Mary’s College of Baltimore, but resigned 
this position in 1818 to return to assist Father Du- 
bois. Here he remained until consecrated Bishop of 
Vincennes, Ind., in 1834. He was born March 20, 
1779, in the province of Little Brittany, France, and 
died June 28, 1839. The log houses of the school, 
increased to two rows, became too small, and new 
buildings were erected. As already stated these were 
destroyed June 6, 1824, by fire. In 1826, however, 
the new and larger building was completed, and 
Father Dubois opened the studies of the scholastic 
year within its walls. Wather Dubois was succeeded 
as president by the Rev. Michael De Burgo Egan, 
who from his youth had been trained in the institu- 
tion, over which he ruled with a spirit worthy of the 
teachings and example of his venerated master. De- 
clining health, however, soon interrupted his labors. 
His successor was another pupil of Dubois and Bruté, 
the Rev. John B. Purcell, afterwards Archbishop 
of Cincinnati. In 1830, Dr. Purcell obtained the 
first charter for the college from the Maryland Legis- 
lature, making the institution a regular college; and 
in June, 1831, the first diplomas under the charter 
were given to the graduates. In 1832, Father Pur- 
cell was consecrated Bishop of Cincinnati. ‘The col- 
lege continued to progress under the direction of Rev. 
Francis B. Jamison and Rey. Thomas R. Butler 
until 1838, when Rev. John McCaffrey took the helm, 
to guide it to a still higher degree of prosperity than 
it had yet attained. In 1858 occurred the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the college, and October 6th and 7th were 
days of jubilee and rejoicing by its assembled alumni 
from every part of the globe. Addresses were deliv- 
ered by President McCaffrey and Hon. James Me- 
Sherry, and poems were recited by George H. Miles 
and Rev. Charles C. Pise, D.D., the latter a Latin 
ode. President McCaffrey retired in 1871, and was 
succeeded by Rev. John McCloskey. Thevery Rev. Dr. 
John McCaffrey, for many years president of Mount 
St. Mary’s College, died at two o'clock on the morning 
of Sept. 26, 1881, aged seventy-six years. Dr. Me- 
Caffrey was widely known throughout the United 
States from his long connection with Mount St. Mary’s. 
He was born in Emmittsburg in 1805, and entered 
Mount St. Mary’s Collegein 1821. Afterspending some 
years in the study of theology in the ecclesiastical 
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seminary, he was ordained deacon in 1831. Through | 
humility he remained in this order for seven years. 
He was advanced to the order of priesthood by Rt. 
Rev. Samuel Eccleston in 1838. The Archbishop of | 
Baltimore was then a member of the college council, 
aud nominated Dr. McCaffrey for the presidency of 
the college left vacant by the resignation of Rev. 
Thomas R. Butler. He assumed his place in the 
council and the presidency of the college March 19, 
1838. This office he held continuously for over thirty 
years. In consequence of failing health he resigned 
in 1871. His first associates in the council were Rev. 
John Hickey, Rey. H. Xaupi, Rey. Philip Borgna, 
Rev. George Flaut, and the Rey. P. Corry. His 
brother, Rev. Thomas McCaffrey, was also associated 
with him till he died, Aug. 5, 1853. He taught 
theology in the seminary for several years while presi- 
dent, succeeding to the chair of theology previously. 
held by Bishop Brute and Rev. Philip Borgna. In | 
1856 he began a new church on the college grounds, 
which financial embarrassment prevented him from 
completing. After his resignation of the presidency 
he continued to reside at the college, and occasionally, 
as his health would permit, taught his favorite classics. 
He left in MSS. some very valuable sermons, of which 
only three have been preserved in print. These are 
an oration on the landing of the pilgrims of Maryland, 
and funeral discourses relating to Bishops Dubois and 
Brute. His funeral took place at the college church 
on Thursday morning, Sept. 29, 1881. President Mc- 
Closkey resigned in 1877, and Rev. John A. Watterson 
was elected president, and served until 1880, when he 
was made Bishop of Columbus, Ohio. Rev. John Me- 
Closkey then again resumed the presidency, but only 
for a few months, as death closed his labors on Christ- 
mas eve, 1880. His successor was Rev. Wm. Byrne, 
but in the spring of 1880 the institution became in- 
volved in serious financial difficulties, and was placed 
in the hands of Capt. James McSherry, as receiver. 
Father Byrne, however, still has charge of the educa- 
tional administration. The college is situated at the 
base of the Blue Ridge Mountains, and is about a 
mile and a half from St. Joseph's, and nearly the | 
same distance from the town. Its commencement ex- 
ercises, held June 22 and 23, 1881, were unusually | 
interesting, and were attended by large audiences, 
gathered from various portions of the country. 

St. Joseph’s College. —In 1809 the foundation of | 
St. Joseph's institution of the Sisters of Charity and 
school for young ladies was begun by Mrs. Eliza 
Seton in a plain dwelling and with humble surround- 
ings. Here Mother Seton and her band of devoted | 
followers labored for years in their high and holy 


calling. Mrs. Seton died in 1821, in her forty-sev- 
enth year, regretted by all who had the happiness to 
know her. ‘This incomparable woman was very beau- , 
tiful, but cheerfully relinquished the world to devote 
herself to religious work, St. Joseph’s to-day is un- 
doubtedly one of the finest educational establishments 
in the United States. Its charter of incorporation 
was obtained in 1817 from the Maryland Legislature, 
through the influence of Robert Goodloe Harper. 
Among the many spots rendered interesting by le- 
gends of the past is a favorite resort in the grounds 
of this college, called the ‘‘ Indian burying-ground.” 
This spot, surrounded by forest-trees, has been con- 
verted by the Sisters of Charity into a lovely grotto, 
in which stands an image of the Virgin Mary. 

This mother-house of the Sisters of Charity, like the 
acorn, has grown to a large tree, whose branches over- 
shadow the most distant States of the Union, number- 
ing one hundred and ten mission-houses. The Sisters 
also have charge of hospitals, orphanages, and schools. 
There are over eleven hundred members of the com- 
munity belonging to St. Joseph’s. It was in June, 
1809, that Mother Seton removed a portion of her 
little community from Baltimore, and while the plain 
dwelling was being finished for them on their land in 
the valley they occupied the house in which Mr. Du- 
bois had first resided, and which he yvaeated for the 
log college below it. : 

St. Joseph’s now forms a magnificent cluster of 
buildings, located on a healthy, beautiful spot, and 
surrounded by lovely grounds. These, with its sev- 
eral hundred Sisters and nearly two hundred girls in 
the college, speak in no feeble voice of the beneficent 
results which may follow the self-sacrificing efforts of 
a single individual. 

The commencement exercises of June 23, 1881, 
were the most successful in the long and eventful his- 
tory of the institution. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church—lIn 1831 the 
Methodist church was erected, during the pastorate of 
Rev. Mr. Moreland, a native of Ireland, who settled 
at the base of the Blue Ridge Mountains, under the 
shadows of Carrick’s Knob. Mr. Moreland was found 
dead in his gig one Sunday morning in August as he 
was on his way to officiate in the Methodist chapel on 
the banks of Tom's Creek. His remains were interred 
in the cemetery adjoining the new church in Em- 
mittsburg, which he caused to be built. ‘The first 
sermon delivered in this edifice was the funeral pane- 
gyric of Rev. Mr. Moreland. ‘The present pastor is 
Rev. E. O. Eldridge. 

Physicians,—The first physician in Emmittsburg 
was Dr, Reuch, who is buried in ‘'om’s Creek grave- 
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yard. Dr. Brown settled on the banks of Tom's 
Creek some years before Dr. Reuch came to the vil- 
lage. Among those who became popular as medical 
practitioners was Robert I. Annan, who though not a 
pioneer was early on the ground. Dr. Annan was a 
pupil of the renowned Dr. Richard Rush, of Phila- 
delphia, from whom he received his certificate of ad- 
mission to the medical faculty on the 29th of April, 


1789. He began the practice of his profession in | 


Carroll’s Lower Tract, where he was married, Nov. 
29, 1790, to Mary Cochran (granddaughter of Wm. 
Cochran, who made the first purchase of that tract), 
and subsequently removed to Hmmittsburg. 

Dr. Annan’s son, Dr. Andrew Annan, secured a 
practice almost equal to that of his futher, and on re- 
tiring from professional life he transferred his busi- 
ness to his son, Robert L. There was also the “ old 
doctor's’ brother, Dr. Samuel Annan, distinguished 
as the founder of a medical school in Baltimore, and 
as a professor of medicine in Kentucky. The highly- 
esteemed and successful physician Dr. Jefferson 
Shields and Dr. Alexander Stewart, of Shippensburg, 
Pa. (Dr. Andrew Annan and Dr, Shields were part- 
ners for some time), also had a lucrative practice in 
this section. Dr. James W. Eichelberger, Sr., was 
also associated with Dr. Andrew Annan for a number 
of years. He has but recently retired, in a green old 
age, from the regular and active work of professional 
life, leaving as his successors his sons, Drs. Charles D. 
and James W. Wichelberger. Dr, William Patterson 
was early associated in the practice of his profession 
with the well-known Dr. James A. Shorb, who came 
here from Littlestown, Pa., and was one of the first 
students of Mount St. Mary’s College. Dr. Patterson 
died on the 27th of May, 1876, at the age of seventy- 
four years and three days. Dr. Augustine Taney, 
whose father was an uncle of the late Chief Justice 
Taney, read medicine with old Dr. Swope, at Taney- 
town, and settled when a young man in Emmittsburg, 
where he became a highly-influential citizen. In the 
midst of his usefulness and prosperity he fell a victim 
to the cholera in 1853, at the age of fifty-six years. 
In addition to Dr. Shorb and Dr. Patterson, Dr. Wells, 
whose son and grandson are both physicians, Drs. 
Robert and Daniel Moore, Dr. John B. Brawner, Dr. 
Felix McNeal, Dr. John J. Grover, and Dr. Timothy 
Sweeney have been attending physicians at Mount 
St. Mary’s and St. Joseph’s at different times. 

The present incumbent of this position, the well- 
known Dr. Brawner, is a lineal descendant of the 
first settlers of the neighborhood, the Elders and 
Livers. Dr. J. G. Troxell, though but recently 
settled here, has won the confidence and respect of a 


large circle, and resides between the college and Clair- 
vaux, the summer resort. 

Various Local Events.—Emmittsburg was ineor- 
porated by the General Assembly of Maryland, Jan. 
13, 1825. Subsequently quite a number of amend- 
ments were added, and a revised, amended, and en- 
larged charter was passed March 10, 1854, which 
remains in force without any important change. 

The town being so near the border suffered a great 
deal during the late war from the depredations of both 
armies, but was happily spared from being the scene 
of any conflicts. 

On the night of June 16, 1863, however, a fire 
broke out in the livery-stables of Beam & Guthrie, 
which spread with terrible rapidity over a large por- 
tion of the village, and rendered mauy of its inhabit- 
ants homeless. It was not long, however, before 
new buildings arose from the ashes, and there are few 
vestiges of the conflagration now to be seen. The 
fire was discovered about eleven o'clock, in the loft of 
the stables, which were soon destroyed. The flames 
communicated to the dwellings of Mr, Adelsberger 
and Dr. Wichelberger, directly in front, and then laid 
waste the whole side of the street going east for about 
ten doors from the Square, when the houses directly 
opposite took fire and were also destroyed, the last 
one being the hotel of Mr. Wile, one of the largest 
in the State outside of the city of Baltimore. It was 
four stories high, and erected four years previous to 
its destruction. Messrs. D. and J. Adelsperger 
owned the first dwelling and store burned. They had 
built it but a few years before, and occupied it as a 
tin and house furnishing store. Dr, Hichelberger’s, 
next door to them, was a large two-story brick build- 
ing, directly on the corner of the Square and the 
road to Gettysburg. The next was the large dwelling 
on the opposite corner, occupied by Dr. Patterson, 
then the merchant tailor store of Patrick Kelly, 
together with his dwelling. The other houses de- 
stroyed were occupied by Messrs. Frank Magraw, 
James Hosplehorn, and Upton Koontz, Miss Zimmer- 
man, Jacob Horner, Simon Mentzer, John Miiler, 
James L. Wise, Mr. Winter, Mr. Morrison, Jesse 
Seabrooks, Jesse Nussear, Joshua Shorb (store-house 
and dwelling), and the City Hotel of D. Wile. The 
fire is supposed to have been the work of an incendiary. 
Most of the houses consumed were built of wood, and 
many of the occupants barely escaped with their 
lives, losing all their furniture and clothing. The 
burning of the City Hotel of Mr. Wile proved a great 
inconvenience at that particular time to the many 
visitors and friends of Mount St. Mary’s College and 
St. Joseph’s Academy, whose annual commencements 
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took place the following week. There was one fire- 
engine in the place, which was worked and managed 
by the citizens when it was required, the water being 
supplied in buckets filled at the different wells and 
cisterns. Some years ago Block's old tavern, which 
stood at the head of Main Street, was torn down, and 
a new hotel, the Emmit House, was built in its place. 
A long, fine, wide street has been opened northward 
from this hotel, and has been built up mainly through 
the enterprise of Isaac Annan. 

In October, 1838, a celebration was held in Em- 
mittsburg by the Democratic Reformers in honor of 
the election of their Governor and majorities in both 
branches of the State Legislature. A dinner was 
given, at which John Jones presided and Dr, William 
Patterson acted as secretary. Among the guests was 
Hon. Francis Thomas. In the evening Mr. Thomas 
addressed the company, after which a procession was 
formed, under command of Maj. Harritt as marshal, 
and marched through the town. 

The telegraph was introduced in 1866, and its wires 
have ever since been under the efficient management 
of the Misses Helman. 

In 1875 a railroad connecting with the Western 
Maryland Road at Rocky Ridge was completed, but 
not until after the death of its first president, Joshua 
Motter. His successor was John A. Dwin, and in a 
few years, he having died, Rev. I. Goedry,was elected, 
but his clerical duties preventing his giving the neces- 
sary time and labor to the road, he resigned, and the 
present incumbent, J. Taylor Motter, was chosen. 

There are four large public halls—Annan’'s on the 
Square, the band hall on Church Street, St. Vincent's, 
and Lincoln. The town has several stores, including 
one general merchandising establishment, two tin and 
stove-stores, three dry goods, three furniture establish- 
ments, three undertakers, three hotels, five shoe-shops, 
two tailors, one jewelry-store, two apothecaries, two 
confectioneries, three milliners, seven general stores, 
one gunsmith, two carriage-factories, two saddlery- 
shops, one clothing-store, one photograph-gallery, with 
mavy groceries, a marble and tan-yard, and several 
mechanical shops of var ed industries. 

The town is a favorite summer resort, owing to its 
healthfulness and the lovely scenery by which it is 
surrounded, 

Filial Lodge, No. 62, A. F. and A, M., was lo- 
eated here. It was never represented in the Grand 
Lodge, and the record of its proceedings (if any ever 
existed) cannot be found. 

Massasoit Tribe, No. 41, I. 0, R. M., kindles 
the couneil fire every Saturday evening, 8th Run. 
Officers : 


R. E. Hockensmith, P.; Daniel Gelwicks, Sach.; John G, Hess, 
Sen, 8.; J. J. Mentzer, Jun. 8.; John T. Gelwicks, C. of 
R.; Charles 8. Zeck, K. of W. 


Emerald Beneficial Association, Branch No. 1, 
—Monthly meetings, fourth Sunday in each month, 
Officers : 

J.'Thomas Bussey, Prest.; Thomas J. Henley, Vice-Prest. ; Geo. 


I, Rider, Sec.; F. A. Adelsberger, Asst. See.; Dr. J. B. 
Brawner, Trens. 


Junior Buiding Association.—The officers are : 


Sec., J. Thomas Bussey; Directors, J. I. Hayes, Prest.; W. 8, 
Guthrie, Vice-Prest.; John Witherow, W. H. Hoke, Daniel 
Lawrence, James A. Rowe, Charles J. Rowe, Joseph Wad- — 
dles. 

The town officers are : 


Burgess, J. H.T. Webb; Commissioners, U. A. Lough, Charles 8. 
Zeck, Daniel Sheets, James C. Annan, F. W. Lansinger, 
J.T, Long. 

The first newspaper published in Emmittsburg was 
edited and printed by E. S. Riley, now of Annapolis, _ 
about 1841, and was called the Mmmitsburg Banner. 
After publishing it for three months he sold out the 
paper and office to Troxell, Duphorne & McTale, 
In 1844, Mr. C. Grate published the Lmmitshurg 
Star, a very interesting and useful sheet, which he 


' continued several years. The Mountain Echo, asmall 


paper, was published by young Lagarde in 1860 at 
Ingleside. The ELmmitsburg Chronicle was estab- 
lished June 14, 1879, by Samuel Motter, a graduate 
of Princeton College, and is still edited and owned by 
him. It is an independent journal, fearless and out- 
spoken, and one of the best local papers in Maryland. 
About 1845 a paper was started called the Emmits- 
It took no active part in political 
affairs, but was chiefly devoted to local matters. It was 
published by Robert F. Crooks. It claimed that as 
Samuel Emmit spelled his name with only one “t,” 
Emmitsburg should be spelled in the same way. 

The teachers for the term ending April, 1881, were: 


burg Gazette. 


School No, 1, 45 pupils, C. N. Stern; No, 2, 55 pupils, J. F. 
Adelsberger; No. 2, 77 pupils, C. D. Hoover, Emma BE. 
Motter, assistant; No. 4, 47 pupils, B. F. Smith; No. 5, 
54 pupils, S. P, Ambrose; No. 6, 47 pupils, George Ley- 
fold; No. 7, 58 pupils, W. C. Krise; No. 8, 42 pupils, F. 
C. Fox; No. 9, 20 pupils, Columbia Fraley; No. 10, 33 
pupils, W. F. Miller. No.1 (colored), 45 pupils, Cornelius 
Landers, 

The justices of the peace are Michael C. Adelsberger, Henry 
Stokes, James Knoufl, Eugene L, Rowe; Registrar, James 
A. Elder; Coustable, Wm. H. Ashbaugh; School Trustees, 
Henry Stokes, B, R. Zimmerman, U, A. Lough. 


Bridgeport is five miles from Emmittsburg, and 
near the Carroll County line. M. E. Correll is post- 


master. Its industries are represented by Amos 
Bishop, Joseph Hobbs, John Long, George Obler, 
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carpenters; Sylvester Fink, Thomas Hawks, John 


Ohler, blacksmiths ; William Gingell, William Starner, 
millers; Samuel Linaly, Benjamin Pool, merchants; 
Samuel Switzer, wool-manufacturer. 

Motter's is on the Emmittsburg Railroad, and is 
three and a half miles from Rocky Ridge. Its loca- 
tion is pleasant, and the country about is fertile and 
productive. Amongits business men are T. L. Naill, 
auctioneer and postmaster; J. T. Cretin, William 
Shriver, and Mrs. J. Walters, hotel-keepers; Law- 
rence Deilman, Naill & Fisher, merchants; W. H. 
Dorsey, Henry Lindsey, J. & W. Sheeley, masons; 
William Eisenhart, Henry Maxwell, millers; Dr. J. 
W. Hickey, dentist; Joshua Hobbs, David Wachter, 
Walters & Taylor, carpenters; R. 8. Knode, harness- 
maker; Philip Stansberry, David Weaver, black- 
smiths; Dr. James Troxell, physician; George W. 
Worthen, wheelwright; and James Worthen, plas- 
terer. 

CATOCTIN DISTRICT, No. 6. 

By an act of General Assembly, passed Feb. 3, 
1848, George Shutt, Jacob Young, of D., and Hiram 
H. Mullen were designated commissioners to lay out 


an election district out of those parts of Hauver’s and | 


Middletown contiguous to each other. 
1848, they laid out Catoctin, or Election District No. 
6. Catoctin thus took the place of District No. 6 


(Taneytown), which had been added to Carroll on the | 


formation of that county. 

From the boundaries established in 1848 it will be 
seen that Hauver’s is on the north, Mechanicstown, 
Creagerstown, and Frederick on the east, Jackson on 
the south, and South Mountain on the west. The 
settlers were nearly all Germans, with some Swiss, 
who came into this district just prior to the French 
and Indian war. Among the first to settle were the 
Wolfs, Blessings, Hoovers, Groffs, Kuhns, Branden- 
burgs, Crouses, Myers, Stottlemyers, Leathermans, 
Buzzards, Markers, Harshmans, Shuffs, Hoffmans, 
Preys, and Reckers. They were a religious people, 
thrifty and hard-working, and soon opened up good 
farms and acquired comfortable homes. Many of the 


earliest settlers were Dunkers, or Tunkers, people of 


strong religious convictions and of asturdy pioneer 
stock. This religious denomination arose in 1708 in 
the Palatinate, from eight persons who entered into 
a covenant with each other to meet regularly, to care- 
fully and impartially examine the doctrines of the 
New Testament, and, by the help of God, to ascertain 
what are the obligations it imposes on professed fol- 
lowers. ‘The result of these meetings was the forma- 
tion of the society now generally known as the Dun- 


On May 9, | 
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of the Dunkers was made in 1725 on the banks of 
the Cocalico Creek, in Lancaster Co., Pa., where 
the Reading road and Downingtown turnpike intersect 
it, in Ephrata township, and is well known by the 
name of “Kloster,” or “ Ephrata,” or “ Dunker- 
town,” a nickname from the word Dunker, or Tunker, 
a corruption of Taeufer, Baptists, About twenty-five 
years after the settlement at Ephrata a number of the 
Tunker families removed to Frederick County and 
located in this district, among whom the Hoover 
family was most prominent. 

The villages in this district are Wolfsville and El- 
lerton. 

Wolfsville is six miles from Smithsburg, and near 
Catoctin Creek. It derives its name from the Wolf 
family, one of the earliest to settle in this neighbor- 
hood. On Feb. 6, 1851, a public meeting was held 
here to consider the propriety of forming a new county 
out of portions of Frederick and Washington Coun- 
ties. The meeting was unanimously opposed to the 
new county project. Other districts falling within the 
range of the contemplated new county also held 
meetings and expressed themselves favorable to its 
formation, but the object was never accomplished. 

South Mountain Lodge, I. O. O. F., No. 125, was 
instituted Oct. 28, 1873, of which H.S. Myers is 
secretary. John H. Mangans is postmaster at Wolfs- 
ville, and Dr. Lewis Lamar the resident physician. 
The merchants are Holter & Phleeger, J. W. Hoover, 
and F*. Leatherman. The industries are D. Biser, 
N. Eccard, millers; G. H. Barkdall, John Myers, 
Lawson Kline, blacksmiths; A. W. Bartgis, J. G. 
Smith, shoemakers; J. A. Grove, carpenter; J. O. 
Hays, cooper ; Mrs. E. Hoover, boarding-house ; Scott 
T. Martin, huekster; Amanda S. Recher, Mrs, A. C. 
Stottlemyer, dressmakers ; and J. N. Wolf, butcher. 
The churches are the Lutheran, German Reformed, 
Duokerd, and United Brethren. Rey. Wm. R. 


' Coursey, for many years in charge of the latter, died 


kers. As stated in a preceding chapter, a settlement 


on July 1, 1881, in his seventy-eighth year, having 
preached in this neighborhood for over a third of a 
century. 

Ellerton is near Catoctin Creek, and is nine miles 
from Smithsburg. The postmaster and merchant is 
Thomas F, Bittle; physician, Dr. L. Wachter. The 
industries are Josiah Harp, miller; Israel Delander, 
J. E. Palmer, undertakers ; D. Wastler, Aaron Ship- 
ley, shoemakers; J. H. Moses, J. C. Palmer, Joseph 
Palmer, M. L. Weddle, James Weddle, carpenters ; 
H, Poffenberger, Isaac Poffenberger, blacksmiths. 

William Poole, one of the oldest citizens of the 
Valley, died on July 4, 1881, near this village, in his 
ninety-first year. 
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The teachers for the term ending April 15, 1881, 
were: 

School No. 1, 52 pupils, John O. Hays; No. 2, 63 pupils, M. A. 
E. Biser; No. 3, 66 pupils, 8. E. Grove, Hezekiah Harp, 
assistant ; No. 4, 41 pupils, M. V. Easterday; No. 5, 25 
pupils, ©. L. Wachter; No, 6, 37 pupils, H. 0. Ridmour; 
No. 7, 56 pupils, D. Gibbon; No, 8, 24 pupils, ©. J. Stole- 
burger; No. 9, 46 pupils, W. E. Schildknecht. 

URBANA DISTRICT, No. 7. 

By an act of General Assembly, passed Feb. 28, 
1848, John F, Simmons, James F. Johnson, and 
John H. Worthington were appointed commissioners 
to lay out an election district out of parts of Buckeys- 
town (No. 1) and New Market (No.9). On June 16, 
1848, they established Urbana, or Election District 
No. 7, to fill the vacancy or number which Westmin- 
ster once held before the creation of Carroll County, 
of which it formed a constituent part. 


The district is in the southern portion of the | 


county. Frederick and New Market Districts are on 
the north, New Market on the east, Montgomery 
County on the south, and Buekeystown on the west. 
The district was settled as early as 1730 by the Bealls, 
Murdoehs, Cockeys, Worthingtons, Donalds, Duvalls, 
etc., who were followed by the Johnsons, McPhersons, 
Fearhakes, Rines, Brashears, Henrys, Moberlys, Sim- 
monses, Dixons, and others. he first pioneers were 
of English origin, but afterwards many Germans 
came in. 

Nathaniel Beall was among the first to locate, and 
married Ann Murdoch. Their son, Elisha Beall, 
was born in the district Jan. 4, 1745, and died Dee. 
17, 1831. Elisha Beall’s first wife was Susanna 
Murdoch, by whom he had no children, His second 
wife was Jane Perry, of Montgomery County, by 
whom he had eleven children, to wit: 

Mary, born July 24, 1784. 

. Harriet, born April 27, 1786, died Aug. 14, 1834. 

. Eliza, born Aug. 15, 1787, died Nov. 28, 1550, 

. William Murdoch Beall, bora March 16, 1789, died March, 
1848; was sheriff of the county. 

. Perry Wilson, born July 20, 1799, died Sept. 8, 1821. 

Cassandra, born March 22, 1792, died Oct, 9, 1839. 

Jemima, born Sept. 20, 1793. 

. Rebecea, born Oct. 1, 1795, died 1871. 

. James Perry, born May 15, 1798, died 1802. 

+ George Washington Beall, born April 15, 1801. 

. Jane Margaret, born July 6, 1804, died Sept. 25, 1821, 

. Jane Beall, mother of above children, died Sept. 

11, 1819. Of the above, George W. Beall is the 

only survivor. He married Caroline Cockey, a daugh- 

ter of William Cockey, by his wife, a Miss Graff, of 

Green Spring Valley, Baltimore Co. George W. 

Beall was born on the old Beall homestead, where 

William Johnson now resides. 
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The old stone mansion was built about 1810 by 
his father, Elisha Beall, and took the place of the old 
log house built by Nathaniel Beall before 1744. Geo. 
W. Beall’s residence is a mile southwest of Tjams- 
ville, and is on the survey called “ Duvall’s Forest.” 

Early Glass-Works.—In the Maryland Journal 
of May 22, 1789, appeared the following: 


“Tan AuentcaN @Lass Manuractony AT New Brewen.— 
The subseriber haying completed his glass manufactory near 
Frederick Town, State of Maryland, on an extensive plan, is 
now able to furnish Glass, not only sufficient for the Consump- 
tion of this State, but also in great Part for the neighbouring 
States. He makes Window-Glass transparent and substantial, 
equal to the London Crown, an inferior Quality equal to the 
Bristol Crown; all kinds of Flint Glass, such as Decanters and 
Wine Glasses; Tumbler: of all Sizes, and any other Sort of 
able Glass. He also cuts Devices, Cyphers, Coats of Arms, 
orany other Fancy Figures on Glass, and in a short time hopes 
to be able to furnish Looking-Glasses of all Sizes, He takes 
this opportunity of returning his hearty and sincere Thanks to 
a patriotic Public for the Encouragement he bas reeeived in 
giving a Preference to the American Manufactured Glass, and 
hopes by due Attention to merit Continuance of their favor. 

“Por the Convenience of Gentlemen who wish to purchase 
Glass either by the small or large Quantities, the Subscriber 
has provided a Warehouse in Frederick Town for the Reception 
and sale of hi Glass, of which he has a large Quantity of all 
kinds on hand, and has appointed Mr. Abraham Faw bis Agent 
for the Sale thereof, who will dispose of the same as low as pos- 
sible, in payment of which be will receive Cash, good Bills on 
Phila. or Balto., or will Barter for assorted Merchandise, either 
in the Dry or Wet Good Line, or any Kind of Country Produce, 
and if required, will deliver Glass at any of the Sea-Port Towns 
in this ur the neighbouring States; and any Orders for Glass re- 
ceived by Mr. Paw will be punctually attended to and speedily 
executed by the Public's ebedient and humble servant, 

“Joan Freperick AMELUNG.” 

«New Brenen, May 16, 1789. 

“N.B.—The said Glass way also be had of Messrs, Thomas 
and Samuel Hollingsworth, Merchants, Balto.” 


These works were on Bennett’s Creek, near ‘* Park 
Mills.” 

Urbana Village.—Sixty years ago where this 
pleasant village stands (near the centre of the dis- 
trict) there were but two buildings, “ Zion” Protest- 
ant Episcopal church, and the tavern kept by John 
Rine, which was on the lot now oceupied by Thomas 
Dixon. John Rine was born Feb. 16, 1786, and 


married Mary Rine, a daughter of Casper Riné, a 


tenant on the Johnson farm. She was born Aug. 
11,1787. John and Mary Rine's daughter married 
William B. Dorsey, a son of Joshua Dorsey. The 
old Georgetown (D. C.) road passed through Urbana 
to Frederick. his village is three miles from Ijams- 
ville and seven from Frederick. The merchants are 
Thomas A. Smith (postmaster) and J. J. Jamison 
& Sonus; physician, Dr. KH. E. Mullinix; millers, A. 
K. Simmons, Thomas Peters; saw-millers, G. Bus- 


' sard, J. C. Keller. 
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The Methodist Episcopal Church was organized | 


and built in 1833, and its erection was mainly due to 
the efforts of Mrs. Richard Thompson, formerly a 
Miss Gore, of Freedom, Howard Co. It is a part of 
the Buekeystown Circuit, and the present pastor is 
Rev. D, M. Browning. 

The Catholic Church was originally an outlying 
mission of St. John’s Church at Frederick, but sub- 
sequently the present elegant and ecommodious edifice 
was erected. The congregation is very large and 
constantly increasing, many of its members coming for 
ten miles around to attend services. 

Zion Parish.—Zion Protestant Episcopal Parish 
was organized in 1802 out of All Saints’ Parish. The 
first vestrymen were elected April 2, 1802, viz.: 
William Brashear, Elisha Beall, Thomas Sprigg, John 


Montgomery, Roger Johnson, John HH. Simmons, | 


Adam Kramer, and George Kesler. The limits of 
this parish were not definitely fixed until April 2, 
1804; at which time the following were made to con- 
stitute its metes and bounds, viz.: “ Beginning with 
the mouth of the Monoeaey and running with the 
Frederick County line to the plantation of the late 
Wm. McCoy; from thence to Clarksburg; thence 
with the Georgetown road to Little Seneca; thence 
up Little Seneca to its source; thence to the head of 
the three runs; thence to the waters of the Linga- 
nore, and with the waters of said creek to the mouth ; 
and from thence down the Monocacy to its mouth.” 
The present stone structure was commenced in 1802, 
and when completed was consecrated by Bishop 
Claggett. 

- From 1832 to 1840 there was a parochial school. 
The rectors have been the following, viz. : 

March 25, 1804.—John H. Reynolds; 1806, parish united 
with St. Peter's, 

1810.— —— Chandler ; parish united with St. Mark's. 

1813.—William Gibson, resigned 1815; parish united with 
St. Peter's. 
_ During the vacancy Charles Mann, a candidate for 
lay orders, acted as lay reader until 1817. 

1818.—John Armstrong, resigned 1819; parish united with 
St. Peter's, 

1819.—Wm. Armstrong, resigned 1820 to go to England; 
parish united with St. Peter’s. 

1520.—Spencer Wall, resigned 182L; parish united with St. 
Peter's. 

1821.—Wm. Armstrong, until 1832; parish united with St. 
Peter’s. 

1832.—Mervin Allen, until 1833; parish united with St. 
Peter's. Mr. Allen's remains lay in the graveyard until 1880, 
when they were removed to Frederick, but the tombstone is still 
standing. : 

1833,.— —— Bean; parish united with St. Peter's. 
~ Feb. 7, 1836.—Jos. Trapnell, resigned 1844; parish united 
with St, Peter's, 


| aey, and who died a few days later. 


March 22, 1844.—R. H. Phillips, resigned Feb. 8, 1847 ; 
parish united with St, Paul's. 

Sept. 1, 1847.—Joshua Peterkin, resigned September, 1849; 
father of the bishop of West Virginia, 

Mareh, 1851.—Asa 8. Colton, resigned 1852; parish united 
with St. Peter’s. 

September, 1854.—Wm. Armstrong, died April, 1857; buried 
in the graveyard. 

October, 1857.— William Smallwood. 

September, 1863.—W. F. M. Jacobs, resigned March 10, 1865, 

Aug. 15, 1865.—Knoch Reed, resigned Sept, 2, 1866. 

October, 1867.— James D. MeCabe, resigned Aug. 16, 1873. 

No date.—James Stephenzon ; parish united with New Mar- 
ket, 


“Zion” Burying-Ground.—This cemetery ad- 
joins the church. In a remote portion of the ground 
is the grave of a Confederate soldier, marked only 
with a slate stone now nearly hidden from yiew, on 
which is scratched, in a primitive manner, 

“ Lieut.-Col, Travener, 


17th Va, Cavalry. 
Died July 11, 1864.” 


This officer was mortally wounded at the battle of 
Monocacy. By his side lies his comrade in arms, a 
Maj. Smith, of the same regiment, who was shot in a 
skirmish at Urbana just after the battle of Monoc- 
Over his grave 
a neat marble stone has been erected by his friends, 
bearing the inscription, — 

“ Frederick F, Smith. 


Born at Ripley, Va. 
Died July 12, 1864." 


At another place is a tombstone inscribed to 


“Jobn Montgomery, 
A soldier of 
Born 1760, Died 1846, 

Aged 85 yrs.” 


This stone is broken off at the word ‘ of,’ but it is 
highly probabJe that Col. Montgomery participated in 
the Revolutionary war. His descendants are worthy 
and respected citizens of Urbana District. 

Another inscription reads as follows: 


“Sacred to the memory of 
John Porter Blane 
Born at Guiness near Ballynahinch 

County Down, Ireland. 

Died June 24, 1545, aged 42 yrs, 

As teacher of Urbana Primary School 
he was beloved by the children. 
As acitizen he was devoted to the Institutions 

of his adopted Country. 

E Reared to both the profession of law and 
medicine with a mind of no ordinary cast 
he commanded the admiration of his 
friends and the respect of bis enemies. 
By one who knew hiw well this small 

tribute is erected.” 
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Another stone bears an inscription to 


“Rev. Wm. Armstrong, 
for 22 yrs rector of St. Matthews parish 
Wheeling, W. Va., and 14 yrs, rector of 
Zion parish. He died April 1, 1857, aged 69.” 

Quite alone in one corner of the churchyard is a 
tombstone with a ship graven on it and the following 
inscription : ' 

“Saored to the memory 
of Jobn S. Ordeman,” 


Mr. Ordeman is said to have been a brother of 
Capt. Herman D. Ordeman, of Frederick County, 
who commanded vessels. 

Urbana Masonic Lodge.—Some time between the 
years 1790 and 1799 there was a Masonic lodge at 
“ Fleecy Dale Factory,” near the old “ Glass- Works.” 
The lodge meetings were held in a house kept by a Mr. 
Stanley asa tavern. This lodge is supposed to have 
been organized under the auspices of a John Freder- 
ick Amelung, an emigrant from the city of Bremen. 
Amelung came over to this country with two hundred 
German mechanics, as the agent of a company that 
commenced the manutacture of glass near Fleecy Dale. 
George Fearhake, the father of P. M. Adolphus Fear- 
hake, Sr., was a member of this lodge, and came to this 
country in company with Mr. Amelung. A gentleman 


named Frew or Faw was the Master of the lodge. The | 


records of this lodge cannot be found. 

Iron Furnaces, Factories, etc.—In the south- 
western part of the district, near the Monocacy, was 
the “Johnson Iron Furnace," built in 1774 by the 
four Johnson brothers,—Thomas, Baker, Roger, and 
James. This was in operation over a quarter of a 
century, and the remains of the establishment yet 
exist and show it to have been a very large furnace. 
On Bush Creek, in the northern part of the district, 
the Johnson brothers had a forge which was worked 
for many years. 
still exist in the district. During the Revolutionary 
era these furnaces were in active operation and proved 
of great benefit to the patriot cause, in behalf of 
which the Johnsons took a most active part in the 
field, in the cabinet, and in furnishing munitions of 
war for the Continental army. 

Fountain Mills,—This place is situated near Ben- 
nett’s Creek, two and a half miles from Monrovia. 
The large Price distillery is located here. The mer- 
chants are J. M. Davis (postmaster), Reuben Engle, 
and Samuel Hobbs. W. 'T. Turner and S. B. Davis 
run a flouring-mill, and Jonathan Jacobs has a car- 
riage manufactory, 


Park Mills,—This thriving point is on Bennett's | 


Creek, three miles from Buckeystown, nine from 


Extensive deposits oferich iron ore | 


' timore and Ohio Railroad line, 


Frederick, and sixty from Baltimore. A Methodist 
Episcopal Church, of Urbana Circuit, is located here. 
The merchants are Justus Martin (postmaster), S. H. 
Anderson, Brook Jamison, Moberly & Bro., Thomas 
Smith, and J. Sims. The other industries and pro- 
fessions are represented by Dr. E. E. Mullinix, phy- 
sician; ©. A. Millard, miller; Charles Dronenberg, 
D. M. Howard, John Moore, Horace Peters, black- 
smiths. 

Tjamsville.—This place was named after John 
Ijams, who owned the land on which the village was 
erected. It is on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 
nine miles from Frederick. Most of the village is in 
New Market District, which is separated from that of 
Urbana by the railroad track. The mills, T. L. 
Crawford’s store, and the blacksmith-shops of David 
Case and J. C. Dronenberg are in the Urbana part. 

The Ijamsville Flour-Mills, located at Tjams- 
ville, have been in existence for nearly a century 
under various proprietors. John Ijams was the orig- 
inal owner, and formerly conducted the business. 
The mill passed into the ownership and control of Mr. 
McComas in 1874, and was considerably enlarged and 
improved. It is now furnished with two sets of burrs. 
The power is supplied by Bush Creek, on the banks 
of which the mill is situated. Mr. McComas’ son has 
lately been made a member of the firm. With a 
capacity of twenty-four barrels per day, the mill not 
ouly furnishes the local trade, but its brand is well 
known in the Baltimore market. The finest grades 
of choice family flour are made at these mills. The 
proprietor, Mr, McComas, is one of the most influen- 
tial and enterprising men in the district and county. 

The ‘‘Araby” Mills, at Frederick Junction, were 
founded in 1830 by Col. J. McPherson, who sold 
them to Jas. Gambrill in 1856. Mr. Gambrill is a 
characteristic American merchant, active, thorough, 
and full of energy and vim. A native of Howard 
County, Md., he removed to Frederick in 1849, and 
soon obtained a place in the front rank of its mer- 
chants and manufacturers. Immediately on coming 
into possession of the mills he added many improve- 
ments. The mills now consist of two buildings. The 
machinery is run by two overshot water-wheels, with 
a maximum of thirty horse-power each. Six or eight 
coopers are employed at the mills, whose capacity is 
about sixty barrels of flour per day, 

In 1878, with characteristic energy, Mr. Gambrill 
enlarged his business by the purchase of the Fred- 
erick City Mill, thus increasing his production to 
forty-five thousand barrels per annum. The latter 
mill, with five run of burrs, is situated near the Bal- 
The power used is a 


sixty horse-power steam-engine, and the machinery is 
not excelled in the State. The mill produces the 
finest and best flour that can be made, having the 
advantage not only of improved machinery but of the 
grain of Frederick County, than which there is no 
better in the world. The special brands which are 
most popular are the “ Best Araby” and the “ Unsur- 
passed.” The increase of business at the Frederick 
Mills has been from fifty to sixty per cent. Mr. Gam- 
brill has as his assistants in the business his two sons, 
Messrs. Richard and ©. P. Gambrill. 

Araby, sometimes called Frederick Junction, is on 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, three miles from 
Frederick. W. T. Mullinix is postmaster; F. B. 
Miller, assistant postmaster and dispatcher; W. T. 
Maullinix, railroad and express agent; Frank Mantz, 
train superintendent; John O'Brien, railroad fore- 
man; Charles Reach, merchant; J. E. Devilbiss, 
cooper; Harry Hartman, blacksmith; W. H. Kemp, 
carpenter; J. H. Gambrill, Thos. Kenna, and C. Sta- 
ley, millers. 

The teachers for the year ending April 15, 1881, 
were ; : 

School No. 1, 33 pupils, M. Virginia Ryan; No. 2, 52 pupils, 
J. W. Dixon; No. 3, 58 pupils, Georgia D. England; No, 
4, 31 pupils, W. R, Winchell; No, 5, 30 pupils, Louisa 
Datrow; No. 6, 26 pupils, J, V. Silance; No. 7, 40 pupils, 
J. H.Shipley, No.1 (colored), 65 pupils, John H. Griffin; 
No. 2 (colored), 55 pupils, D. R. Hall. 

The magistrates are Joseph Moberly, Francis Knott, 
and Isaac Davis. 

The constables are Jacob Doneberg and 
Dixon. 

In the southwestern portion of the district is the 
Sugar-Loaf Mountain, thirteen hundred feet in height. 
Bennett's Creek flows through the district from east 


FREDERICK COUNTY. 


to west, and the Monocacy River forms its western — 


boundary. Bush Creek flows along the northern 
edge. 
LIBERTY DISTRICT, No. 8. 
Liberty, or District No. 8, originally had the fol- 
lowing boundaries : 

“Beginning at the fork of the Liberty and Annapolis road, 
and running down the old Annapolis road by Sheets’ place and 
Hobbs’ mill on the Linganore to a gate-post at the going into 
Dorsey's old quarter; thence east to the south branch of the Lin- 


ganore; thence up said branch to Clary’s mill; thence east to 
the Baltimore (now Carroll) County line; then with said line 


to the main branch of Sam’s Creek; thence down it to Little | 
Pipe Creek ; thence down said creek to the mill formerly owned | 


by Roop; thence with a straight line to Pine Tree, on the main 
road from Woodsborough to Liberty, and from said tree with a 
straight line to the beginning.” 

It is situated in the eastern portion of the county, 
and has Linganore District on the north and east, 
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Woodville on the east, New Market on the south, and 
Mount Pleasant and Woodsborough on the west. 
Settlements were made in this district as early as 
1732. “Gaither’s Chance” of ten hundred and sixty- 
four acres was surveyed July 24, 1732, and “ Ham- 
mond’s Strife,” of twelve hundred and thirty acres, 
Aug. 10,1753. Among the earliest pioneers were the 
Howards, Dorseys, Upton Sheredine, Sollerses, John 
Wagner, the Hobbs, the Hammonds, Gaithers, John 
Young, Coales, Crabsters, Sweadners, Abram Jones, 
Clemsons, Thomas Warfield, Brashears, and Grafton 
Sheredine. 

The Gaithers of Maryland came to America from 
Wales at a very early period. William Gaither, born 
Feb. 15, 1745, was an early settler in Montgomery 
County, and soon after that year purchased a tract of 
land in Frederick County called ‘ Pleasant Fields,” 
which is now the home and property of his grandson, 
Henry Chew Gaither. William Gaither married Eliza- 
beth Davis, who was born Nov. 21,1745. Mrs. Gaither 
resided before her marriage at “Greenwood,” the 
family-seat of the Davises, and now the property of 
her grandson, Hon. A. Bowie Davis. After her mar- 
Tiage William Gaither removed to ‘ Pleasant Fields,” 
proposing to reside there permanently, but ashort stay 
convinced him that he liked it less than he had ex- 
pected, and accordingly he returned to Montgomery 
County, where he passed the remainder of his days, 
dying there May 1, 1804. His son, William, Jr., de- 
cided, on his father’s return to Montgomery, to remain 
on the Frederick County farm, and continued to re- 
side there. In the troubles growing out of the politi- 
cal agitation preceding the war of 1812, William Gai- 
ther, Jr., warmly espoused the cause of the anti-war 
party, and assisted Alexander Contee Hanson, Gen. 
Henry Lee, Gen. Lingan, and others in the defense of 
the Federal Republican office at Baltimore against 
the mob which afterwards broke into the Balti- 
more jail, killed Gen. Lingan, and maltreated Lee, 
Hanson, and others. On this occasion Mr. Gaither 
was seriously injured, and was left as being dead in 
the street. In order to satisfy himself that life was 
extinct, one of the rioters thrust a knife into his hand, 
and finding that he gave no sign of life abandoned 
him for some other victim. Mr. Gaither was finally 
rescued by friends, and after a tedious illness recov- 
ered. On becoming convalescent he returned to 
Pleasant Fields,”’ and spent the rest of his life there 
as a planter and farmer. He died suddenly on the 
10th of April, 1834, and his widow died on the 29th 
of March, 1844. William Gaither, Jr., was one of 
eleven children,—seven daughters and four sons,—and 
was born Oct. 12, 1789. His wife (born April 22 
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1796) was Margaret Ann, daughter of John Dorsey, 
whose ancestors were among the earliest settlers of 
that portion of Anne Arundel now known as How- 
ard County. Their children were seven in number,— 
five sons and two daughters,—of whom one daughter 
and three sons are living. The latter are Henry C., 
Jobn D., and George. Henry Chew Gaither, brother 
of William Gaither, Sr., was a colonel in the Revolu- 
tionary war, and was distinguished for his courage and 
patriotism. The small sum which he received in coin 


on account of his pay he had melted down and made | 


into a large silver cup, on whieh was inscribed the 
history of its origin. 

Henry C. Gaither, whose portrait accompanies this 
sketch, is the son of William Gaither, Jr., and the 
great-nephew of Col. Henry C. Gaither. He was 
born on the homestead Feb. 19, 1824, and was edu- 
cated in part at the Brookville Academy, and completed 
his studies at the academy at Frederick. He then, 
engaged in agricultural pursuits, in which he has con- 
tinued ever since. Mr, Gaither has been eminently 
successful in his business, and in private life is one of 
the quietest, most unassuming, and kindliest of gentle- 
men. He is a man of great moral and social foree, an 
intelligent observer of men and things, and a potent 
factor for good in his community. Mr. Gaither at- 
tached himself to the Methodist communion quite 
early in life, and about the beginning of the late civil 
war became a member of the Methodist Church South. 
He was a stanch Whig as long as the Whig party 
remained in existence, and when it became extinct 
transferred his allegiance to the Democracy, to whom 
he has ever since adhered. On the 18th of May, 


1852, he married Juliet B., daughter of Ephraim H. 


Maynard, of Frederick County, a descendant of one 
of Maryland’s oldest families. Julict EK. Maynard 
was born Aug. 28,1830. Ephraim H. Maynard was 
born May 29, 1794, at the Maynard homestead, in 
the vicinity of ‘‘ Pleasant Fields,” where he lived and 
died. Mr. Gaither's mother, Juliet Higgins, born 
Oct. 3, 1803, was a daughter of Rev. James Lee 
Higgins, and her grandmother was Sophia Dorsey, 
afterwards Mrs. Sheredine. Her great-grandfather 
was Henry Maynard, who married Eleanor Howard. 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry (©. Gaither's children have 
been William Maynard Gaither, Juliet Elizabeth, now 
Mrs. Henry Norris, Margaret Anne Gaither, Richard 
Dorsey Gaither, lately deceased, Clara Gaither, Henry 
Chew Gaither, Jr., Thomas Hodgekiss Gaither, and 
Emma Maynard Gaither. Among Mr. Gaither’s 
prized possessions is the silver yoblet made of Revo- 
Jutionary coin which Col. Henry ©. Gaither left as 
an heirloom to the member of the family who should 
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hear his name. One of Mr. Gaither's sons is also 
named Henry Chew, as stated above, and to him the 
goblet will be transmitted in accordance with Col. 
Gaither’s wish. 

Mr. Gaither’s eldest brother, John D., was a mem- 
ber of the Maryland Constitutional Convention of 
1851, being associated with the Hon. William Cost 
Johnson and ex-Governor Francis Thomas. The 
Gaither family is one of the most influential and re- 
fined “in Western Maryland, and the old homestead, 
“ Pleasant Fields,” continues in the present, as in the 
past, to dispense a generous and charming hospitality. 
Mr, Gaither owns two fine farms, aggregating three 
hundred and fifty acres, and at one time was reckoned 
among the most extensive tobacco-growers of the 
county. 

Liberty District at a very early period was strongly 
Federal in politics, and afterwards the Whigs had a 
preponderance of three to one of the votes. During 
the Revolutionary war, and for a long time afterwards, 
it was the largest slave-holding district of the county. 


| On Dec. 18, 1760, “The Fountain Copper- Mines,” 


the first discovered in Maryland, were successfully 
carried on. 
The following notice appeared at the above date: 


““Whoreas Captain John Thompson and William Tipple each 
hold a part in the said mines in Frederick County, and as the 
same is now carried on by the said owners of the said mines, 
therefore, agreeable to articles, the said Thompson and Tipple 
are hereby requested to pay their arrears to our manager, Her- 
man Husband, on the premises, without delay, 

“By order of the Company, 

“Henwan Huspanp.” 


On the 20th of November, 1765, a copartnership 
was entered into by Stephen Richards and John 
Stevenson, to raise copper ore from a tract of land of 
Stevenson's, called “ Spring Garden,” lying in Fred- 
erick County, under certain stipulations set forth in 
the agreement, to which Upton Sheredine and Christo- 
pher Carman were witnesses. James Smith was ap- 
pointed manager, and having hired some hands, soon 
got to work, but with very little success until the 
year 1767, when some ore was shipped to London. 
On Aug. 17, 1779, an advertisement appeared in the 
newspapers stating that a plantation in Frederick 
County known as “ Stevenson's Copper-Mine” was for 
rent, and that applications should be made at the 
“ Deer Park” to John Stevenson. A vein of copper 
was discovered Nov. 4, 1837, on the lands of William 
C. Hobbs, between Liberty and New Market, which 
was worked by Isaac Tyson, Jr. In June, 1839, a 
rich and valuable copper-mine was opened on the 
land of Gen. James M. Couale. 
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In 1864 the following prospectus of the “ Liberty — 
Copper- Mines” appeared : 


“Ttis proposed to reopen the ‘ Liberty Copper-Mines,’ situ- 
ated in Frederick County, Maryland. These mines were for- 
merly worked by Messrs. Evan T. Ellicott and the late Tsuac 
Tyson, Jr, The smelting-furnace erected by these gentlemen 
on the premises is a sufficient assurance that the mines were of 
po ordinary richness in their yield of ore, yet the stagnation in 
all manufacturing enterprises at the time (1839), together with 
the low price of copper, then 17 cents (now 42 cents), the great 
difficulty and expense of transportation to a distant market, 
more than forty miles over country roads (now six miles to rail- 
road), compelled them to abandon these works, The late Isaac 
Tyson, Jr., one of the most sagacious and successful mining men 
in this country, always regarded these mines as of great value. 
His executors have been induced to dispose of this property for 
the purpose of reopening and mining, on condition of their 
Tetaining a large interest in the same. The property of the 
company, independent of the $30,000 cash working capital, 
consists of about fifty acres of mineral land in fee, and the 
mineral right in fee to about five hundred acres adjoining, the 
engine-house, furnaces, the adit or funnel, more than half a mile 
in length, which drains the mines to the depth of sixty feet, 
and is said to have cost upwards of $40,000 to construct, together 
with thousands of dollars’ worth of ores now on the surface, all 
go with the mines. The great peculiarity of this property con- 
sists of an immense and, from appearances, almost inexbausti- 
ble deposit of a black mineral earth, covering about thirteen 
acres, and containing more or less copper. But the shalt which 
is said to lead to the deposit of rich sulphurates, which, from 
testimony taken on the ground, is believed to exist at the depth 
of one hundred feet below the surface, will be at once reopened 
(samples of which, and also of the mineral earth, can be seen at 
the counting-room of the undersigned), and should it but balf, 
realize what tradition assigns to it, will place these mines among 
the most profitable in this country. 

“Gripersterve & Wurrripce, 
No, 61 Second Street, Baltimore.” 


These mines, now called “The Maryland Copper- 
Mines,” are in full operation, and are owned by Pope 
& Cole, of Baltimore. Capt. Samuel Hoskings is the 
superintendent. On them are large “ Mill Concen- 
trating Works.” They lie two and a half miles from 
Liberty, the same distance from Johnsville, and three 
and a half from Woodsborough. 

The old “ Dollyhide Copper-Mills,” just east of 
Liberty, haye not been worked for many years, and 
the zinc-mines in the same neighborhood are not now 
in operation. 

Among the most successful agriculturists of this 
beautiful country is Edward Hobbs, who wis born at 
the “ Downey” homestead, on property inherited by 
his mother, on July 4, 1838. The Downey home- 
stead is in Liberty District, about a mile and a half | 
northeast of New London, Frederick Co. The home- 
stead of Edward Hobbs is called ‘ Oakland,” and his — 
adjacent properties are “ Spring Garden” and “ Black | 
Castle.” His father, William Hobbs, was born Dec. | 
6, 1793, and died Sept. 15, 1871, at the residence of | 


his daughter, Mrs. Laura Dorsey, near New Market. 
He was born at a homestead known as “ White 
House,” on Parr's Ridge, near Mount Airy. The 
mother of Edward Hobbs was Susan Dorsey, who 
was born at Drummine, a homestead near the village 
of New London, Nov. 26, 1804, and died in New 
Market, Sept. 10, 1861. 

William Hobbs, Jr., father of Edward Hobbs, was 
a son of William Hobbs, Sr., who was a son of Samuel 
Hobbs, one of three brothers who settled near Mount 
Airy. William Hobbs, Sr., was the first coroner and 
school commissioner of Frederick County. He mar- 
ried twiee,—by the first wife there was no issue; by 
the second wife, who was a daughter of the Hon. 
Basil Dorsey, then on the bench for Frederick County, 
he had six children, of whom William Hobbs, Jr., 
the father of Edward, was the youngest son. William 
Hobbs, Jr., was a gentleman of liberal education, and 
was not only conversant with the literature of the day, 
but was a ripe historical scholar, He commenced life 
in Baltimore as a dealer in tobacco, and was an inti- 
mate personal friend of Mr. Peabody and the Riggses. 
His health compelled him to return to the country, 
where he engaged in agriculture with very great suc- 
eess. He studiously avoided politics, although a man 
of pronounced principles. 

Susan Hobbs, the mother of Edward Hobbs, was 
the daughter of Evan Dorsey and Susannah Law- 
rence. She was a lady of great refinement and cul- 
ture. Added to her great sweetness of disposition, 
her constant charities made her greatly beloved. 

Edward Hobbs, the subject of this sketch, was the 
fifth son of William Hobbs, Jr. At an early age he 
evinced a special fondness for agricultural pursuits. 
Having completed the ordinary course of mental 
training afforded by the system of primary schools, he 
completed a liberal course of studies at Calvert Col- 
lege. Upon his return from college he immediately 
entered upon an agricultural life, He had a natural 
fondness for the chase, an inherited trait of character, 
and for years he kept a fine pack of hounds. With 
this single divertisement he has permitted nothing to 
interfere with his agricultural pursuits. He is a man 
of restless and indomitable energy, of quick intelli- 
gence and observation, and stands to-day in the very 
front rank of agriculturists in this part of the State. 
He has always taken the liveliest interest in all 
schemes looking to the advancement of agriculture, 
and for years has been prominently connected with 
the Agricultural Society of Frederick County. 

Though a very decided Democrat, he has had 
neither the leisure nor the inclination to engage in 
political life, his time being thoroughly occupied in 
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looking after his handsome estate, and with such 
other considerations as might tend to advance the 
agricultural interests of the State. He is unmarried. 

Liberty Town.—‘ Duke's Woods’ was surveyed 
Aug, 29, 1739, and contained six hundred and thirty- 
three acres. On it Liberty Town was laid out by 
John Young, June 13,1782. The plat consisted of 
two hundred and forty-six lots, each fifty by three 
hundred feet. All the lots between Nos. 47 and 69, 
inclusive, belonged to John Cochran, to whom Mr. 
Young had sold them as land before the town was 


laid out. Mr. Young sold these lots at eight dollars 


each, subject to a yearly ground-rent of one dollar, | 


with the condition that each purchaser should build a 
house within two years or forfeit his lot. There are 
four principal streets,;—Main and North, running east 
and west, aud Walnut and Sycamore, north and south. 
John Young died without avy family, and left all his 
estate by will to Richard Coale, who died in 1834. 
Of Richard Coale’s three children? Richard, Dr. Wil- 
liam, and Gen. James M. Coale, the latter only is 


living. He is an attorney-at-law, and is reputed to be 
the wealthiest man in the county. He has never 
married. 


Elibu H. Rockwell was born in Middletown, Conn., 
July 15,1790. In 1814 he came to Mount Pleasant, 
where on May 14th he began teaching school, in 
which he continued until November, 1820, when he 
removed to Liberty Town. He was sent to Frederick 
County by the father of Bishop Huntington. He 
taught at Liberty from November, 1820, to April, 
1824, and was then for two years engaged in survey- 
ing. He then taught from April, 1826, to June, 
1837, when he was appointed county surveyor. He 
removed to Frederick City in 1855, where he now re- 
sides in his ninety-second year, a hale and vigorous 
old man. Ife was married in July, 1837, to Mrs. 
Rachel Wiestling, widow of Rev. J, H. Wiestling. 

Liberty District was in early days called, in common 
parlance, “ Little Britain,” a name given it in derision 
by the opponents of the Federalists, then largely in the 
majority. The three oldest persons living who were 
born in the town are Basil Sweadner, his brother, and 
Richard Galliver. One of the oldest houses is that 
of Basil Sweadner, built by Filley Markmam. ‘The 
earliest store-keepers were Abram Crabster, Abram 
Jones, Thomas Sappington, Henry Stevenson, and 
David Foutz. Among the first tayern-keepers were 
John M. Daniel, Enoch Taylor, and John Prinkman. 
On May 15, 1807, John Ringland, formerly of Fred- 
erick, removed to Liberty and opened a tavern at the 
noted tavern-stand where Jacob Kiler lived. In 1819, 


stand previously occupied by William Myers. Of the 
earliest mechanics there are remembered Henry Swead- 
ner, Mahlon Davis, and Mr. Bowhorn. Dr. Sapping- 
ton practiced from 1775 to about 1815, and was sue- 
ceeded by Dr. John Dorsey. Among the old-time 
preachers are Rev. Daniel Reese and Rey. Reynolds. 
The pioneer schoolmasters were Crosby, Joseph Penn, 
and Elihu H. Rockwell. In the year 1821 the Cath- 
olic church was erected, and Rey. lather Malevie, the 
priest at Frederick, was the first to hold services, 
The lot on which it was erected was presented by 
Richard Coale. A few years ago the old building 
was torn down and a new one built, at a cost of fifteen 
thousand dollars, by Gen. James M. Coale, who bore 
all the expense. ‘“ Lovers’ Rock Graveyard,” near 
the town, has a tradition that under the rock, long 
years ago, an old woman used to live, and on Horse- 
Head Rock, high in the air, is seen one of nature’s 
most singular freaks, a perfect image of a horse set 
in the rock. ‘“ Fairview Cemetery” is one of the 
most tasteful and best-kept burying-grounds in the 
county. A Mr. Glissan gave the land for “ Lovers’ 
Rock Graveyard,” and was buried in the solid rock, 
which was hollowed out for his tomb. 

“Banner of Liberty.’"—In 1851, Alfred Schley, 
son of David Schley, started the Banner of Liberty 
at Liberty Town. He was not long connected with 
the establishment. It went into the hands of J. 8. 
L. Roderick, by whom it is now conducted. The 
Banner is a newsy local paper, Republican in politics, 
and is conducted with marked skill and ability. It is 
in a flourishing condition. Mr. Roderick was post- 
master from 1869 to 1880, when Edward Mitchell 
was appointed. 

Another of the old families who emigrated to this 
district at an early period were the Clemsons. John 
Clemson, the present honorable representative of the 
family, was born July 17, 1826, upon the old Clem- 
son estate, in Frederick County, known as ‘‘ Ashmead,” 
which Mr. Clemson still owns and occupies. His pa- 
ternal grandfather, a veteran of the war of 1776, 
moved from Lancaster County, Pa., about 1775, to 
the present Clemson farm, and by various purchases 
speedily became possessed of one thousand acres in 
one tract. Upon that place he had his home ever 
after, dying at the age of ninety in 1846. His wife 
was a daughter of Mr. Haines, of Frederick County. 

One of Mr. Clemson's nephews was Col. Clemson, 
of the war of 1812. Another nephew, Thomas Clem- 
son, married one of John C. Calhoun’s daughters, 
and was at one time chargé d'affaires at Belgium. 

John Clemson had seven children, of whom John, 


Samuel Merritt kept the “Indian King” at the old | Jr., was born on the homestead, Feb. 12, 1789. He 
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was a lifelong farmer, and died Jan. 10,1860. He 
married Sophia, daughter of Thomas Price, of Balti- 
more County. She was born in Baltimore County, 
Dec. 5, 1798, and died April 13, 1872. 
dren were two in number, of whom the only one 


Solin 1G tee 


living is John Clemson, now residing on the Clemson 
farm. John Clemson, last named, attended school in 
Baltimore, later at Bristol College, Philadelphia, and 
subsequently at a private school near Baltimore, where 
he numbered among his classmates a boy who was af- 


terwards well known as Hon. John Merriman. His 
educational term was completed at Mount St. Mary's 
College, near Emmittsburg, where he graduated in 


1846. His inclination was for the legal profession, | 


but yielding to his father's wishes, he determined to 
remain on the old farm, and thus pledged himself to 
the pursuits of agriculture for all time. May 15, 
1855, he married, in Washington, D. C., Julia Louisa, 
daughter of Gen. Osborn Cross, of the United States 


army. Geu. Cross died in New York, July 15, 1876, | 


and was buried from his daughter's home in Frederick 
County. 
Military distinction marked the history of the 


Their chil- | 


cut regiment, was complimented by the Governor of 
Connecticut with the present of full side-arm equip- 
ments, in recognition of the fact that he (Cross) was 
the only Southern man in the command. Mrs. Clem- 
son’s grandfather, Col. Bartholomew Von Schaum- 
burg, came from England as one of the Hessian allies 
in the British army in 1776, but upon reaching 
America, and satisfying himself as to the merits of 
the conflict, went over to Washington's army, and was 
by Washington commissioned a lieutenant. He rose 
to be a colonel, and served with much gallantry 
through the campaign. Another of Mrs, Clemson's 
ancestors, Lieut. Joseph Cross, took part as an officer 
on board the frigate “ Constitution” in the fight main- 
tained by that vessel against the “ Guerriere,” and for 
his heroie services on that occasion was presented by 
the Legislature of Maryland with a sword, now in 
the possession of Miss Elizabeth Cross, of Baltimore. 

In 1857, Mr. Clemson engaged in business in 
Alexandria as miller and distiller. He continued 
therein until the outbreak of hostilities in 1861 forced 
him to abandon his undertakings in that section and 
despoiled him of all his possessions there. In 1861 
he returned to his farm in Frederick County, and 


| since then has made it his home. 


Cross family and ancestry. Mrs. Clemson's uncle, 


Col. Truman Cross, is said to have been the first man 
killed'in the Mexican war. Her brother, Edwin B. 
Cross, was a law student in New Haven when the war 
of 1861 opened, and enlisting at once in a Connecti- 


The old manor-house is a fine specimen of substan- 
tial stone architecture. Its walls are fully three feet 
in thickness, and although the structure is approach- 
ing its hundredth year, it seems, in its strength and 
solidity, likely to last another hundred years. Like 
the old-time mansion-houses, its apartments are roomy 
and sturdily embellished. A spirit of broad hospital- 
ity dwells within its ample recesses, and good cheer is 
mutely heralded in all its surroundings. Of Mr, 
Clemson's five children four are living. His political 
faith has always found him with the Democracy. 
Although trained in the Episcopal Church, he be- 
came a Catholic during his term at Mount St. Mary’s 
College, and has thus since remained. 

The school-teachers for the year ending April 15, 
1881, were: 

School No. 1, 127 pupils, G. M. Thomas, teacher; Ada Roed- 
erick, first assistant; S. Spurrier, second assistant; No. 2, 
51 pupils, Mollie A. Biggs. No, 1 (colored), 53 pupils, J. 
A. Loud. 


The fine brick school building at Liberty was 
erected in 1878, at a cost of some $5000. 

The magistrates for the district are John E. Unke- 
fever and Sidney Sappington. 

Lafayette Lodge, No. 79, A. F. and A. M., was 
chartered in 1823, and was last represented in the 
Grand Lodge in May, 1831. Gen. Anthony Kimmel 


was at one time one of its active members. 
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Churches.—Before 1860, when Liberty Circuit 
was created, the Methodist Protestant Church was a 
part of the Pipe Creek Cirenit. 

Its pastors since 1860 have been : 

1860, H. C. Cushing; 1862, 7. T. Wall; 1864, D. A, Shermer; 
1866, D. W. Bates; 1869, F. Swentzell; 1872, E. R. Me- 
Gregor; 1874, J. Roberts; 1876, J.R. Nichols; 1877, J. 
K. Nichols; 1879, J. M. Brown. 

Rey. William H. Koontz is pastor of the Methodist 
Episcopal Chureh. 

« Dollyhide” Creek was named in honor of Miss 
Dolly Hide, daughter of an early settler named Hide, 
whose lands embraced two surveys,— Hide and 
Seek” and “I Spy.” 


NEW MARKET DISTRICT, No. 9. 

New Market, or Election District No. 9, has the 
following boundaries : 

“ Beginning at the fork on Monocacy where the main road 
crosses from Frederick to Georgetown; thence with the Mon- 
ocacy to the mouth of Israel’s Creek ; then up said creek to the 
road leading from Frederick to Liberty; then with the said road 
to the old Annapolis road; then with the said road by Shields’ 
place and Hobbs’ mill, on Linganore, to a gate-post at the 
going into Dorsey's old quarter; thence east to the south branch 
of Linganore; thence up Linganore to Olarey's mill ; thence east 
to the Baltimore County line; thence with said line to Parr’s 
aforesaid main road, passing from Frederick Town to George- 
town; thence with suid road to the beginning.” 

The district was taken from Liberty District. As 
now constituted it has Mount Pleasant and Liberty 
Districts on the north, Woodville on the east, Mont- 
gomery County and Urbana on the south and west, 
and Frederick and Mount Pleasant on the west. It 
is situated in the southeastern portion of the county. 
The Lioganore Creek runs along the northern and 
the Monoeacy along the western edge. The villages 
are New Market, Ijamsville, Bartonville, New London, 
and Kemptown. 


Among the earliest settlers were the Dorseys, Ham- | 


monds, Plummers, Halls, Ballengers, Brashers, How- 
ards, Shipleys, Owens, Maynards, Norrises, Johnsons, 
Griffiths, Poultneys, Jameses, Hobbses, Burketts 
(Burehards), Moberlys, and Hollands. 

The Griffiths, who figure so prominently in the his- 
tory of Western Maryland, were among the first settlers 
in the county. Lebbeus Griffith, Sr., who lives in this 
district, is the lineal descendant of the first settler. 
He has been a lifelong farmer of Frederick County 
and a widely-esteemed citizen. He was born in Mont- 
gomery County, Feb. 11, 1804. There also was his 
father, Howard Griffith, born in 1757, and there died 
Jan. 4, 1834. Lebbeus Griffith's grandfather was 
one of Montgomery County's pioneers. Howard Grif- 
fith was married in 1782 to Jemima, daughter of 
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Mordecai Jacobs, of Prince George’s County; she 
died Jan. 21, 1831. They had nine children, The 
only one living is Lebbeus Griffith, Sr., of Frederick 
County. He came to Frederick County in 1827, and 
married Mary Ellen, daughter of Philemon Griffith, a 
pioneer in Prince George’s County, but then a dweller 


on the place now owned by Lebbeus Griffith, Sr. On 
that farm Philemon Griffith died in 1839, aged eighty- 
two. By his marriage with Miss Griffith, Lebbeus 
Griffith had three children; two of them are living. 
June 30, 1835, Mr. Griffith's wife died. March 5, 
1839, he married a second time, taking to wife Sarah 
Ann, daughter of Rev. John Wood, a native of Fred- 
erick County. By this second marriage there were 
six children ; of them only one son and two daughters 
are living. The second Mrs. Griffith died Jan. 29, 
1853; and Jan. 26, 1858, Mr. Griffith married his 
| present wife, Ruth 8., daughter of Seth W. Warfield, 
of Howard County, where he was born, as well as was 
his father before him. Eight children blessed the 
third union, and of the eight the living number five, 
three sons and two daughters, Mr. Griffith is there- 
fore, as has been seen, the father of ten living chil- 
dren, of whom six reside in Frederick County. ‘Three 
of Lebbeus Griffith’s brothers, Mordecai, Howard, and 
Greenberry, fought on the Federal side in the cam- 
paign of 1812. His first wife's father, Philemon Grif 
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fith, was one of Washington's soldiers in the Revolu- 
tion, and being taken prisoner by the British on Long 
Tsland was kept in confinement twelve months. Mr. 
Griffith has been a farmer from his youth up, and in 
the manifold cares consequent upon his arduous lubors 
as a tiller of the soil has had but little inclination 
and less time to mingle in political strife or office- 
seeking, although he was for two years a valued and 
useful member of the board of county commissioners. 
In politics he has always been an unflinching Demo- 
erat. During the war he held himself aloof from ad- 
vocacy of either side of the question, and in common 
with many others was eompelled to endure much spoli- 
ation of property at the hands of Wederals and Con- 
federates alike. 
Baptist. For upwards of thirty years he has been an 
honored and prominent member of Fidelity Lodge, 
No. 154, I. O. O. F., of New Market. 

The first tract of land patented in Liberty District 


was granted by Lord Baltimore in 1743 to John Dor- | 


sey, Jr, father of Basil and Samuel Dorsey. The 
first house built was erected for Basil Dorsey by a 
carpenter named MeElfresh, and is still standing, 
having been remodeled, and is the residence of John 
T. Meredith, The descendants of many of the first 
settlers are yet remaining in the district, and several 
of them own the lands granted to their ancestors. 
Among the soldiers of the Revolution who achieved 
distinction were Col. Philemon H. Griffith, Greentree, 
Holland, and several of the Hammonds and Dorseys. 
Tn an old graveyard on the farm of Mr, Quynn lies 
Nathan T. Hammond, buried in 1754. ‘The first 
mill for grinding flour was built by Anthony Poult- 
ney, and is on the site of the mill now owned by 
John D. Shearer, at Monrovia. Benjamin Johnson 
operated a glass manufactory on the property now 
owned by Messrs. Ramsbaugh, Detrick, & Sinn. The 
material for manufacturing the glass was procured on 
the land. The first tannery was that of a Mr. Garri- 
son. Anthony Poultney conducted a button-factory, 
where were made metal and bone buttons. The first 
settlers lived in liberal style, many of them owning 
one and two hundred slaves, black and white. 
district is separated from that of Mount Pleasant by 

Linganore Creek, named after an old Indian chief, 

the last of his tribe, who lived and died on its bank. 

The word Linganore means “ left ear,” and signifies 

the left ear of the Potomac, as the Monocacy does the | 
“right ear.’ The other streams are Bush Creck and 
Ben's Branch. The New London flour-mill was built 
in 1804 by Evan Dorsey, and is on Ben’s Branch. 
The Linganore mills were erected about the first of | 
the century by a Scotchman named Robinson, who 

89 


In religion he has always been a | 


The | 


| board. 


was afterwards killed by being thrown from his buggy. 


| Delashmutt’s mill, on Bush Creek, was built by a Mr. 


Reel. Upton Sheredine, the representative of this 
congressional district in Congress, married a daughter 
of Basil Dorsey, Sr., and died in 1800 without issue. 
He took a very active part in the war of the Revolu- 
tion, and was buried near Liberty, on the farm of Lu- 
ther Welch. John Dorsey, Jr., entered a tract of 
over six hundred acres of land, called “ Dorsey's 
Search,” and the Hammonds a large tract on what is 
called Long Branch. About 1780 there was an emi- 
gration to this district from Wrightsville, Pa., of the 
families of Davis, Wright, and others. During the 
“Whisky Insurrection” of 1794 the insurgents 
planted a “liberty pole’’ at Hagerstown, which was 
fearlessly cut down by a Revolutionary soldier, Joha 
Downey. Mr. Downey was going from his home, 
near Charlestown, Va., to a farm he owned in Fravk- 
lin Co., Pa., and stopping at dinner in Hagerstown, 
observed the pole, and boldly, in the presence of those 
who had put it up, he cut it down, saying “he had 
fought through the war for indepeudence, and now 
that it was secured he would not countenance any re- 
bellion to the laws.” He came out of the Revolution 
as a captain, having enlisted in his sixteenth year. 
He was one of the guard to escort to Frederick Town 
the Hessian prisoners captured by Washington at 
Trenton, N. J. His son William settled in New 
Market in 1814. The latter married a daughter of 
Basil Downey, and was the futher of William Downey, 
the present lurge land-owner in the district. Before 
settling in New Market he had graduated at Prince- 
ton College, where he was a room and classmate of 
John J. Crittenden, and he subsequently read law 
with the distinguished Henry St. George Tucker, of 
Virginia. John James, prominent among the first 
settlers, entered large tracts of land on the head-waters 
of Ben’s Branch and Linganore, and his grand- 
daughter became the wife of the noted “ Linganore 
Farmer,” and one of Maryland’s ablest men, Gen. 
Anthony Kimmel. In the war of 1812, Capt Basil 
Dorsey commanded a company, with Benjamin Wright 
and a Mr. Hamilton as his lieutenants. Abvut 1750 
to 1770, William Hobbs was one of the leading men, 
and was popularly called “ King Billy, king of the 
Convicts.” He received this sobriquet from the 
fact of his constantly going to all the vessels arriving 
from the mother-country with transported convicts on 
These convicts were sold for a term of years, 
and Mr. Hobbs bought numbers of them, as also a 
number of ‘ redemptioners.” He thus secured his 
schoolmaster, shoemaker, blacksmith, tailor, fuller, 
wheelwright, carpenter, scrivener, ete. New Market 
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continued up to the war of 1861-65 a very large 
slaveholding district, and next to Frederick has the 
largest population of any district in the county. 

The last tract of land taken up and patented in the 
district was that of ‘‘ Pleasant Valley,” which was very 
heavily wooded. For this reason it was passed over 
by the pioneers, who sought land more easily cleared 


up. ‘The first persons in the county to use lime for | 


agricultural purposes were Basil Downey and Maj. S. P. 
James. In 1838 the real estate of Mrs. Cordelia H. 
Downey, consisting of two thousand three hundred 
and seventeen acres and twenty-four poles, was divided 
into six parts. 
the surveys called ‘‘ Peace and Plenty,” “ Resin Ship- 
ley’s Discovery,” Resurvey of “ Darby's Delight,” 
“ Dorsey's Search,” ‘“ Omission,” “Good Meadow,” 
“The Middle,” “Well Timbered,” ‘ Outland,” 
“Pleasant Valley,’ ‘Moab,’ “Hall's Choice,” 
“Shingle Timber,” “ Hunting Lot” (granted to John 
Howard, of Gideon, Feb. 16, 1745), “ Drummire”’ 
(granted to Basil Dorsey, Sr., May 18, 1798). “ Dar- 
by’s Delight” originally belonged to Joshua Wadding- 
ton, of New York. Basil Dorsey, Sr., father of Cor- 
delia H. Downey (formerly Dorsey), died in 1800, 
The dwelling—one and a half miles east of the town, 
in sight of the Baltimore and Frederick turnpike and 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, and owned by the 
heirs of H. W. Dorsey Waters—was built on a very 
high hill by a Mr. McElfresh, the maternal ancestor of 
the Trails and Kunkels. 

Nearly seventy-three years ago Eli Davis, now of 
_ this district, was born, in New Market District, Fred- 
erick Co., Nov. 5, 1809. His father, George Davis, 
was born in Lancaster County, Pa., Feb. 3, 1775, 
and removing while yet a young man to Montgomery 
County, Md., be engaged in mercantile business at 
Hyattstown, and from that place enlisted for the war 
of 1812. 
Eli Hyatt, and upon his marriage bought and made 
his home upon a farm in New Market District. He 
died May 10, 1850, upon the present Eli Davis’ 
place. His widow died May 13, 1855. Of their 


twelve children eight are living,—four sons and four | 


daughters. Eli Davis was thesecond son. His sehuol 
education was yained in rural temples of learning. Aug. 
18, 1831, he was married in Clarksburg, Montgomery 
Co., to Rachel, daughter of William Morsell, 2 member 
of the Society of Friends, and a native of Frederick 
County. Mr. Morsell was born on the present Eli 
Davis home farm April 13, 1778, and died there May 
17, 1846. His father, William, came from Calvert 
County to Frederick County before the opening of the 
Revolution. Mr. Davis’ marriage with Miss Morsell 


These lands embraced parts or all of | 


There he married Elizabeth, daughter of | 


—— a. 
was a little romantic. The young pair conceived the 


notion that their marriage would be opposed by parental 
authority, and so they, deciding to brook no obstacle 
to their happiness, walked away to Clarksburg one 
fine morning and were wedded, As it happened they 
misjudged parental authority, and might have been 
married with numberless fatherly and motherly bless- 
ings had they but spoken out. The worthy old couple 
tell with much enjoyable zest the story of their elope- 
ment, and the trouble they might have saved themselves 
if they had been more trustful toward the old folks. 
Mrs. Davis was her father’s only child, and upon his 
death inherited a considerable estate, which upon her 
marriage she deeded to her husband. He has added 
to the property, and ranks now among the large land- 
holders of the county, his farming lands aggregating 
about eleven hundred acres. Mr.and Mrs. Davis have 
had eleven children,—nine sons and two daughters, 
Two of the sons and the two daughters are dead. Five 
of the living sons now oceupy and work as many of their 
father's farms. Mr, Davis was bred a Baptist, but for 
many years has been a member of the Protestant 
Methodist Church. He has never taken part in pub- 
lie life, never served on a jury, and has ever given 
his closest attention to his agricultural duties. He 
has now, however, retired from active participation in 
the conduct of his farms, since he can count safely 
upon his sons’ prudent care and management thereof. 
He was an old-line Whig. When the war came on 
he joined the Democracy, of whose principles he is a 
sterling advocate. During the war he occupied strictly 
neutral ground, Besides his farms he owns the Foun- 
tain mills property, earlier owned by William Mor- 
sell, in which he labored in his younger days. 

Where the Monrovia mills are now located was 
once the seat of a woolen factory. George Burkett 
was a very early pioncer and very wealthy. He en- 
tered a great body of land, one survey of which was 
called “ Peace and Plenty.” When a member of the 
General Assembly at Annapolis, while at a party to 
which he had been invited, he was about to relate 
the fact of his having raised that year twenty-five 
hundred bushels of wheat, but having incidentally 
learned that Col. Lloyd, a member from the Eastern 
Shore, had produced twenty-five thousand bushels, he 

kept quiet, and did not tell of his prodigious feat, 
| Rachel Plummer, who resides in the village, is a lineal 
descendant of Samuel Plummer, who took out his 
| patent for land in this district from Thomas Bladen, 
Governor of the province, on June 17,1743. Samuel 
| Plummer died suddenly in Prince George's County, 
and was found by one of his slaves sitting under a 
treedead. Soon after his widow and children removed 
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perience upon his father’s farm under his father's 


to Frederick County. His will, executed Jan. 13, 
1754, devised his Frederick County lands as follows: 
to his eldest son, Thomas, “ Hunting Lot,” two hun- 


dred and twenty-six acres on Linganore ; to his second | 


son, Joseph, one hundred and eighty-seven acres on 
Bush Creek ; to his third son, Samuel, ‘‘ Food Plenty” 
and “Rocky Hill,’ of three hundred and eighteen 
acres, on Bush Creek ; to his son Abraham, two hun 

dred aeres, part of “ Hickory Plains,’ on Bush Creek ; 
to bis daughter Cassandra Ballinger, two hundred 
acres, of Hickory Plains,” on Bush Creek ; to his 
daughter Sarah, one hundred and fifty-four acres, part 
of “ Hickory Plains” and “ Help ;’’ to his son-in-law, 
Richard Holland, one hundred and ninety-cight acres, 
called “Rich Hill.’ Samuel Plummer had twelve 
children, and owned other lands in Frederick County 
besides the tracts above given. In 1747 the heirs of 
Samuel Plummer gave four acres to the Society of 
Friends (Quakers) for the erection of a meeting-house, 
which was immediately built of logs. The old log 
structure was taken down and replaced by the present 
edifice in 1852, on the same lot. 
the railroad depot at Monrovia. The Plummers were 
Friends, and during the Revolutionary war suffered 
much from their adherence to their ancient principles. 


On one occasion the family was visited by British | 


soldiers who took almost all the necessaries of life from 
them, but providentially for the family missed a roll 
of linsey just taken from the loom and placed behind 
the door, This the family soon converted into 
blankets, as the weather was very cold. Samuel 
Plummer was a large slave-holder, and his children 
retained their slaves until a rule was passed in their 
Society commanding all members to liberate them. 
The early proprietors were wealthy men who passed 
their time in fishing and hunting, as the streams 
abounded in trout and the forest in game. 

‘John T. Williams, of this district, also ranks among 
the leading and most successful farmers of Frederick 
County. He was born in Urbana District, Dec. 23, 
1825, where also his father, William A., was born in 
1788, and died 1854. ‘The ancestors of Mr, Wil- 
liams came from England, and, as can be best ascer- 
tained, his grandfather, John Williams, was the pioneer 
of the name in Frederick County. Mr. Williams’ 
maternal grandfather was James [lood, a native of 
what is now Howard County, as was his father before 
him. William A. Williams’ wife (mother of John T. 
Williams) died in 1856, aged sixty-two. They had 
six children, and of them five are yet living. The 
book education acquired by John T. Williams was 
such as he obtained at the district school, and the 


It is situated near © 


practical training in life a useful and substantial ex- | 


tuition. That his instruction yielded ample and profit- 
able results his subsequent history and present station 
have abundantly testified. Oct. 27, 1853, he married 
Jane Elizabeth, daughter of Charles and Eleanor 
Hendry, of Frederick County. Mr. Hendry was a 
native of Virginia, where his ancestors were among 
the founders of the country. Mr. Hendry died in 
Frederick County in 1877. His widow is still living. 
Of Mr. Williams’ six children, five survive—two sons 
and three daughters. Anthony K. (a son) occupies 
and manages one of his father’s farms. The other 
children reside under the parental roof. Mr. Williams 
owns three farms and a mill property. Aside from a 
few years’ experience as a silent partner in a wlercan- 
tile house at. Ijamsville, his attention has been exclu- 
sively devoted during life to his large agricultural 
interests. Those interests have fully occupied his 
time, and although county school commissioner in 
1870-71, he has otherwise rigidly held himself aloof 
from participation in political or public life. Indeed, 
had he had even such inclination he esteemed his 
private business of too much value to neglect for other 
issues. In religious convictions he has always been a 
supporter of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Early 
in life he was a Whig. The war made him a Demo- 
crat. At the outbreak of hostilities he was a pro- 
nounced Union man, but circumstances forced him to 
espouse the Confederate cause, and, as a consequence, 
he was called upon to suffer the loss of much prop- 
erty. 

New Market.—The following advertisement ap- 
peared in the Maryland newspapers of the spring of 
1788; 


“Laid out for a Town, to be called New Market, on Public 
road. Grading from Frederick Town to Baltimore about 9 
miles from Frederick: ‘lwo principal streets in the Town are 
66 ft., the other 50 ft. wide, three others 33 ft. wide. Lots are 
66 ft. front, 165 feet back. There is reserved a lot of ground 
for a Market House and a church. 

“ Theo lots are to be sold by Nicholas Hall, living near Prem- 
ises. Lots bounding on Main st. will be sold for £3 current 
money each. The lots back at Forty Shillings each; all subject 
to an annual ground rent of 5 shillings, to commence May 4, 
1738.” 


It is supposed that this sale failed to be a success, 
as the town was really laid out June 1, 1793, by said 
Nicholas Hall, when the lots were leased for sixty-six 
and two-thirds cents each, with the privilege of buy- 
ing the fee at any time. It has been asserted that 
William Plummer, in conjunction with said Hall, laid 
out the town in 1792, but the authority for this state- 
ment is not given. Rachel Plummer, the daughter of 
William, granddaughter of ‘Thomas, and great-grand- 
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daughter of Samuel Plummer, the patentee and early 
settler, resides now in the house built by her father in 
1790, before the town was Jaid out, it being then Wil- 
liam Plummer’s farm-house, and being in that part of 
the town known as “ Plummer’s part’ of “ New Mar- 
ket Plains.” In 1880, Rachel Plummer sold the 
farm, which had never been out of the possession of 
the family, but reserved the dwelling and lot on which 
she lives. 

The first house built in the village was put up by 
George Smith, a German, and was used for a tavern. 
It was located on the lot where Rev. Jesse Shreve 
now lives, and is still standing, and in good repair for 
a frame structure. Several of Smith's descendants 
still live in the district. William Downey's residence 
is on the site of the old button-factory, and that of 


Charles Roelky is where the old wrought-iron nail- | 


factory stood. Dr. Belt Brashears was the first phy- 

sician. In 1878 the Legislature incorporated the 

town by a special act. 

The first five commissioners were elected in 1879, 
to wit: Isaae S. Russell, Dr. H. H. Hopkins, Dr. H. 
W. Dorsey, Jolin T. P. Mount, Adam Boyer. In 1880 
there were elected Francis Lickle (vice Boyer), Edward 
Houck (vice Dr. Hopkins, resigned), Thos. U. Lease 
(vice Mount, resigned), John T. Smith (vice Lickle, 
resigned). In 1881, F. Waltz was elected (vice Dr. 
H. W. Dorsey). The officers for 1881 are 
John T, Smith (president), Thomas A. Lease (secretary), F. 

Waltz, Edward Houck, [sauce Ruesell (commissioners), and 
George Burgess (bailiff). 

The physicians are Drs. H. W. Dorsey, Jesse W. 
Downey, E. W. Moberly, Isaac N. Wood, H. H.: Hop- 
kins. Postmistress, Mrs. P. O. H. Stier. 

Churches,—The first Methodist Wpiscopal church, 
an old log structure, was erected about the last decade 
of the preceding century, and in 1821 gave way to the 
present commodious edifice. Revs. John Pitts and 
James L. Higgins were among the first preachers. 
The present pastor is Rev. W. A. Koontz, with Rey. 
J.C. Nicholson as assistant. The trustees are M. P. 
Trayer, John T. Lorne, John W. Rinehart, Joseph 
Molesworth, Thomas M. Walls, Thos. U. Lease, and 
James P. Molesworth. The superintendent of the 
Sunday-school is J. P. Molesworth. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church South was organ- 
ized in 1867. Its pastors have been: 

1867, J. P. Hall; 1868, W. A, McDonald; 1870, J. T. Maxwell; 
1871, A. Q. Plaherty; 1873, David Bush; 1876, W. R. 
Stringer; 1879, M. G. Balthis. 

Grace Protestant Episcopal church waa built in 
1872. Its pastor is Rev. James Stevenson, 8.T.D., 
who preached here before the building was erected. 
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The wardens are Dr. Harry W. Dorsey (senior) and 
Dr, J. W. Downey (junior). Vestrymen, Dr. H.W. 
Dorsey, William Downey, Dr. H. H. Hopkins, Dr. E. 
W. Moberly, Capt. J. W. Darsey, John D. Shearer, 
J. Johnson Downey, George Schell. 

The Methodist Protestant Church was organized 
and its church edifice erected in 1831. Up to 1846 
it formed a part of Pipe Creek Church Circuit. Its 
pastors have been : 


1831, I. Ibbertson; 1832, I. Webster, C. W. Jacobs; 1833, W. 
Sexsmith; 1834, J. Warden, H. Doyle; 1835, H. Doyle, J. 
W. Everist, A, A. Lipscomb; 1836, J. S. Reese, W. J, Por- 
ter; 1338, E. Henkle; 1839, G. D. Hamilton; 1840, B. 
Appleby, G. D. Hamilton; 1841, J. 5S. Reese, J. T. Ward; 
1842, J. R. Reese, J. Elderdiee, P. L. Wilson; 1843, J. 8. 
Reese, 8. L. Rawleigh; 1844, W. Collier, J, L, McClean, 
J.D. Brooks; 1845, P. L. Wilson, J. K. Nichols; 1846, P. 
L. Wilson; 1847, H. P. Jordan; 1849, L, W. Bates, W. 
Reinecke; 1850, A. Baker; 1852, P. L. Wilson; 1854, A. 
Hammond (assistant); 1855, T, M. Wilson; 1856, C. Ever- 
sole (assistant); 1857, A. Baker (assistant); 1858, W. T. 
Wright, J. Clay (assistant); 1859, J. W. Charlton (assist- 
ant); 1860, A. D. Dick (assistant); 1861, J. K. Nichols, 
A. S. Eversole (assistant); 1862, D. Wilson, M. EB. Hysore 
(assistant); 1863, J. D. Kinzer (assistant); 1864, 8. 'T. 
Graham {assistant}; 1865, J. Roberts, F. M. Hawkins (as- 
sistant); L866, J. C. Stewart (assistant); 1867, J. BE. Darby 
(assistant); 1868, R.S. Norris, G. D, Edmonson (assistant); 
1869, H. C. Cushing, J. B. Butler (assistant); 1870, W. T. 
Dumm; 1872, 8. F. Ferguson; 1873, G. PF. Parving; 1874, 
C. T. Cochil; 1875, W. J. D. Lucas (assistant); 1876, T. A. 
King (assistant); 1877, 5. J. Willey (assistant); 1878, J. 
Shreve, A. J. Walter (assistant); 1880, A. D. Murray (as- 
sistant); 1581, W. H. Stone {assistant). 


This church is in a circuit of eight congregations, 
viz.: New Market, Mountain View, Mount Carmel, 
Kemptown (Providence), Central, Fairview, Pleasant 


| Grove, and Montgomery County. 


Total membership of eireuit, 514; value of church 
property, $14,000. 

The Asbury Methodist Episcopal church was built 
several years ago. Rev. Mr. Spredle is the pastor. 

Masonic Lodges.—The first information we have 
of Masonry in this county comes from New Market, 
and dates back toa period antecedent to 1776. Since 
that time there have always been zealous Masons in 
this district. In the dwelling-house on the farm now 
owned by William Downey, near New Market, the 
first lodge of Freemasons in Western Maryland was 
held, prior to the American Revolution of 1776. 

The meetings were held in a room up-stairs, which 
was painted blue, and the chart was painted on the 
chimney above the mantel-piece, with a frame of wood- 
work around it. Mr. Downey states that he has this 
from ‘reliable tradition,” and that the churt was 
painted as described he has no doubt, as he heard 
it again and again from old inhabitants, who if now 
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living would be more than a hundred years old, The 
land on which the house stands was granted to a man 
named Turner, and was afterwards purchased by 
George Burchard (sometimes called Burkett). Sub- 
sequently it was purchased by Basil Dorsey, the grand- 
father of William Downey, and has been in his family 
for eighty or ninety years. Gen. Anthony Kimmel, 
in his lifetime, thought it was the first Masonic lodge 
in Western Maryland. 

This house stands on a little tract anciently called 
“Turner’s Forest,” and said to have been the rendez. 


yous of the ‘Tories in the Revolutionary war. George | 


Burchard subsequently purchased this tract, resur- 
veyed it, and had it called ‘‘ Peace and Plenty,” the 
name it now retains. 

William Downey, who is mentioned above, was born 
on the homestead farm which he now owns near the 
village of New Market in the Ninth Election District 
of Frederick County, on the 8th December, 1825. 
Hlis father, William Downey, was born near Charles- 
town, W. Va., on the 18th of May, 1789, and his 
mother, Cordelia H. Dorsey, was born on the 19th day 
of February, 1798, on the old Dorsey homestead, near 
New Market, The paternal great-grandfather of Wil- 
liam Downey was William Downey, of Scotch-Irish 
descent, who emigrated to this country and settled in 
Cumberland Valley, Pa. In religion he was a Pres- 
byterian. John Downey, the grandfather, was born 
Aug. 20, 1753, and died 26th September, 1825. He 


enlisted in the army at the beginning of the Revolution, | 
and served through the entire war, coming out with | 


the rank of captain. He was detailed with his ecom- 
pany to guard the Hessian prisoners taken at Trenton 
and sent to Frederick. 
pension for his services, considering that he fought for 
the liberty of his country, and that it would be a re- 
proach to receive pay after the war was over. He was 
a man of great force of character. During the 
“Whisky Insurrection” the whisky boys planted a pole 
in Hagerstown, John Downey was passing through 
the town, and seeing the pole, he borrowed an axe, and, 
though threatened with death, he cut the pole down. 
He married Rubany Stocksdale, of Baltimore County. 

There were three brothers by the name of Dorsey 
—Edward, John, and Thomas—who emigrated from 
England about 1670 or 1680 and settled in Anne 
Arundel County, Md., from whom are descended the 
Dorseys of Maryland and Kentucky. 


He would never receive any | 


John Dorsey, Jr., of Anne Arundel County, to whom | 


was granted in 1741 a large tract of land then in Prince 
George's County, now in Frederick County, and known 
as “ Dorsey's Search,” was the maternal ancestor of Wil- 


Jr., were Basil Dorsey, Samuel Dorsey, and John Dor- 
sey. Basil married Miss Crochett, of Baltimore County, 
and left four sons and two daughters. His second son, 
Basil, the grandfather of William Downey, married a 
daughter of Nathan Harris, who was born in St. 
Mary’s County, and was the son of Thomas Harris 
and Sarah Offutt. His wife was a Mrs. Dorsey, the 
widow of Capt. Philemon Dorsey ; her maiden name 
was Lawrence, a descendant of Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
at one time secretary of the province of Maryland. 
By this marriage Basil Dorsey left one child, a 
daughter, Cordelia H., who married William Downey, 
the father of the subject of this sketch. Basil Dorsey, 
the great-grandfather of William Downey, was at one 
time a justice of the County Court of Frederick, and 
took a very prominent and decided part in favor of 
the colonies during their struggle for independence, 
and oceupied many prominent positions in forwarding 
the cause of independence. 

William Downey married, Feb. 11, 1847, Margaret 
Jane Wright, the daughter of Jesse Wright, of New 
Market. She was born Dec. 3, 1825. Her father’s 
ancestors emigrated from the north of Ireland and 
settled in Pennsylvania, and founded Wrightsville, 
Pa. Her mother's ancestors were Germans, and set- 
tled at Frederick City. Her grandfather was Maj. 
Peter Mantz, of the Maryland Flying Camp of the 
Revolution, and he was for a number of years a 
judge of the Orphans’ Court of Frederick County. 
Their children are Dr. Jesse W. Downey,’ born 
March 24, 1848; Frank Downey, born April 15, 
1859; Margaret Mantz Downey,* born Aug. 27, 
1850; and Eliza Downey, born June 17, 1867. 

William Downey, Sr., died in 1828, and William 
Downey, the subject of this sketch, then but three 
years old, resided with his mother. In 1839 he 
boarded with Nathan Nelson, and attended school at 
the Central School for ove year. In 1840 he went to 
Dr. Francis Waters, D.D., who was the principal of 
Franklin Academy, in Baltimore County. After- 
wards he went to the Light Street Academy, con- 
ducted by John Lug, and from thence to Dickinson 
College, Pennsylvania, thence to St. Mary's College, in 
Baltimore. He was clerk in the tobacco warehouse 
until 1845. In religion he is an Episcopalian, and 
in politics a Democrat. He has been a director of the 
Central National Bank of Frederick since 1861, and 
was a charter member of Philanthropic Lodge, A. F, 
and A. M., No. 168, and secretary since its organiza- 


= . 
1Dr. J, W. Downey married a daughter of Maj. Denton 
Hammond, of New Market. 
2 Margaret Mantz Downey married Dr. Howard H. Hopkins, 


liam Downey. Among the children of John Dorsey, | of Baltimore City. 
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tion. He took possession of his farm in 1845, and in 
four years brought the farm up to a high state of fer- 
tility by the use of lime burnt on the farm, In 1849 
he removed to the village of New Market, and in 1851 
engaged in merchandising, in which he continued until 
1865, when, having purchased Monrovia Mills, he 
engaged for four yearsin milling, with decided success 
pecuniarily. Since 1869 he has been engaged in 
looking after his estate, which by repeated purchases 
has become very large, aggregating over twelve hun- 
dred acres. His mother divided her estate, which was 
some two thousand three hundred acres of land, among 
her children, the great bulk of which William Downey 
has purchased, and he is now of the sixth generation 
of his race that has owned it. It has now been in 
the family since Lord Baltimore granted it to his an- 
cestors. William Downey has always been very dili- 
gent in business, and has always regarded real estate 
as the safest and most independent investment. Tn 
the midst of a busy life he has kept himself’ well 
read in general literature, and has always taken an ac- 
tive part in politics, but never would accept any office 
or nomination for an office. 


Philanthropie Lodge, No. 50, was in operation at: 


New Market to 1815. It was represented in the 
Grand Lodge in 1814 by Arthur Tanzey and J. H. 
Burgess. In 1817, Wm. Downey was W. M., 
Arthur Tanzey, 8. W., and Ambrose Ingman, J. W., 
of this lodge. It was last represented in the Grand 
Lodge by Ambrose Ingman in 1820. 

Philanthropic Lodge, No. 168, now working at 


New Market, is the successor to Philanthropic, No. 


50, and took a new number only because a sufficient 
number of the old members could not be found to 
resuscitate the lodge under its original number. On 
Jan. 14, 1874, a dispensation was granted to William 
Downey, Geo. HB. Talbott, Hamilton Steir, Thomas 
P. Mullinix, Dr. H. H. Hopkins, William R. Dor- 
sey, Dr. Jesse W. Downey, Henry 8. Lansdale, and 
D. W. Duvall to form a lodge at New Market. Dr. 
Jesse W. Downey was appointed W. M., Henry 8. 
Lansdale, 8. W., and William Downey, J. W. On 
the 12th of May, 1874, a regular charter was granted 
to Philanthropic Lodge, No. 168, and the same offi- 
cers were retained as under the dispensation. The 
next Master elected was Dr. H. H. Hopkins, who has 
been successively followed by M. P. Wood, John D, 
Lickle, D. W. Duvall, and again by Dr. Jesse W. 
Downey. The officers for 1880 were: 


Dr. Jesse W. Downey, W. M.; Charles MeGill Luckett, 8, W.; 
M. P. Wood, J. W.; William Downey, Sec.; Jobn D. 
Shearer, Treas.; D. W. Duvall, 5. D.; Frank Downey, 
J.D.; and John T. P. Mount, ‘Tyler. 


The officers for 1881, first term, were: 


Dr. Thomas C. Worthington, W. M.; Charles McGill Luckett, 
8, W.; Frank Downey, J. W.; William Downey, Sec.; 
John D, Shearer, Treas,; Rev. Geo. D. Edmonson, 8. D.; 
M. P. Wood, J. D.; and John T. P. Mount, Tyler. 


The officers elected for term ending December, 1881, 
were: 

W. M., M. P. Wood; 8. W., Frank Downey; J. W., G. D. Ed- 

monson; Sec., Wm. Downey; Treas., John D. Shearer; 


8. D., Dr. J. W. Downey; J. D., D. W, Duvall; Tyler, 
John T. P. Mount. 


| The lodge numbers 36 members. It meets on the 


first and second Wednesdays of each month. _ 
Independent Order of Odd-Fellows.—Fidelity 
Lodge, No. 54, was instituted in 1847. Charter 
members, William P. Anderson, Hamilton Stier, 
Caleb Douty, Joseph Kemp, and Thomas Claggett. 
Its charter was signed by Grand Master John A. 
Thompson and Grand Secretary G. D. Tewksbury. 
Tts officers for term ending December, 1881, were: 


N. G., Wm. H. Baker; V. G., N. M. Waters; Sec., James M. 
Rice; Treas., J. W. Downey, M.D, 


Number of members, 57. It owns a fine hall val- 
ued at $2000, and has $600 surplus accumulated 
funds, 

John EB. MeCahan, of this lodge, has been Grand 
Master of the State Grand Lodge. 

Linganore Mill is the oldest in the county, having 
been in existence for over a century. ‘There is no 
record of its earlier operations in existence. The 
present owner, C. C. Anders, received it as an inherit- 
ance from his father, who, in connection with Mr. 
Reifsnider, conducted it for some three years. Mr. 
Anders has had the mill since 1877. It is situated 
about three miles from Frederick, on the Monocacy 
Creek, and about half a mile from the National pike. 
It is five stories high, built of brick, and very sub- 
stantial, having six runs of burrs, and three overshot- 
wheels twelve feet in diameter. ‘The mill, which re- 
quires the attention of four millers, is run by water- 
power, and has a capacity of two hundred and forty 
barrels per day. In connection with the Linganore 
mill a farm of three hundred acres is cultivated, on 
which a portion of the grain used in the mill is grown. 
Only wheat is ground, and nothing but the best family 
brands is produced. Forty thousand barrels annually 
of fine flour are sent out from Linganore mill, and so 
wide-spread is its popularity that Mr. Anders finds a 
ready market for all he can produce in Frederick 
County and in Baltimore. The firm has an office and 
salesroom on Patrick Street, Frederick, where all or- 
ders are attended to. Linganore mill is an interesting 
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local feature of Frederick County, as well as an im- 
portant factor in its industrial prosperity. 

The Monrovia Mills are situated upon the main 
stem of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, fifty miles 
from Baltimore, and while occupying a position unex- 
celled for the shipping of goods to any desired market, | 
is no less accessible for the reception of the fine prod- 
ucts of the agricultural region by which it is sur- 
rounded, The mill was originally built by Mr. 
Anthony Poultney, about a century ago, and after- 
wards rebuilt by D. Rinehart. Coming into Mr. | 
Shearer’s possession in 1869, it had the misfortune to | 
be totally destroyed by fire in 1873. With the least 

. possible delay it was rebuilt, and under the present 
management of Mr. Shearer it has enjoyed a steady 
and rapidly-growing business. The machinery, which 
is of the latest and best pattern, is operated by both 
steam and water-power, the former being obtained 
from a twenty-five horse-power engine, and the latter 
from Bush Creek, close to which the mill stands. 
There are two twelve-feet overshot-wheels and five 
runs of burrs, which give to the mill the capacity of 
one hundred barrels per day of twenty-four hours. 
The flour here produced is of a remarkably fine qual-.| 
ity, and has a popularity which is not only local, but 
extends through this and the neighboring States to 
Rio Janeiro, Liverpool, and other points. 


Monrovia is nine miles from Frederick. The 
station agent on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad is 
W. W. Ogborn, and his assistant is J. W. Sullivan, 
who is postmaster. M. P. Wood is the merchant, and 
George D. Page the blacksmith. The celebrated> 
lawyer, Charles Pitts, a grandson of Nicholas Hall, 


On the old “Hall patent land” Anna W. Plummer 
still resides, the granddaughter of William Plummer, 
who was the grandson of Samuel Plummer, who in 
1743 entered over two thousand acres of land at 
Monrovia and New Market. 

Cromwell is three miles from Ijamsville, five from 
Frederick, and forty from Baltimore, and is pleasantly 
situated near Linganore Creek. It has one church, 
the Methodist Protestant, of which Rev. Jesse Shreeve 
is pastor. R. J. Starr is the postmaster and mer- 
chant; Eden Sheets and Jacob Brady, coopers; A. 
J. Carpenter and Zachariah Dailey, blacksmiths ; 
Samuel Kolb, mason; and J. W. Duvall & Sons, 
wheelwrights. 

Ijamsville is on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 
fifty-two miles from Baltimore, and nine from Fred- 
erick, H.R. Lowderman is the merchant, station 
agent, and postmaster. The railroad divides the vil- 
lage, all south of the track being in Urbana District. 


The Methodist Episcopal church was dedicated July 
25, 1858, with appropriate ceremonies, and sermons 
by Revs. Thomas B. Sergeant and ‘. M. Reese. It 
is on the Urbana and Buckeystown Circuit. Its pres- 
ent pastor is Rev. D. M. Browning. The Sunday- 
school superintendent is J. T. McComas. 

New London is four miles from Monrovia, and 
near Ben’s Branch. It has two churehes,—the Meth- 
odist Protestant, of which Rev. Jesse Shreeve is pas- 
tor, and the Methodist Episcopal, of which Rev. D. 
M. Browning is the preacher in charge. The mer- 
chants are Noah Barnes (postmaster), J. S. Maxwell, 
Mrs. R, Spargo, and Mrs. M. A. Webb. 

Kemptown is situated near Bush Creek, four miles 
from Monrovia. It has one church,—Providence 
Methodist Protestant, of which Rev. Jesse Shreeve 
is pastor. The merchants are O. ‘I. Fout and M. R. 
Lewis; postmaster, W. T. Lewis. 

The teachers for the term ending April 15, 1881, 
were : 


School No. 1, 64 pupils, Emma R. Garrott; No. 2, 51 pupils, J. 
B. Hyatt; No. 3, 59 pupils, C. M, Luckett; No. 4, 56 
pupils, B. H. Riggs; No. 6, 34 pupils, G, D. Edmonston ; 
No. 6, 73 pupils, J. T. Browning; No. 7, 25 pupils, Han- 
nah Garrott; No. 8,29 pupils, Ella S. Nelson. No. 1 (col- 
ored), 74 pupils, J. B. Washington; No. 2 (colored), 41 
pupils, W. B. Johnson. 

The magistrates are John T. Smith, Joel Hall, 


William Murphy; Constable, John Burgess. 
HAUVER’S DISTRICT, No. 10. 
Hauver's, or Election District No. 10, was laid out 
with the following boundaries, viz. : 


“Beginning at the intersection of the State line dividing 


: | Washington and Frederick Counties; then with said line to the 
the original proprietor of New Market, was born here. | 


lines of District No. 5, ata stone on said line cast of Jacob 
Trisler’s; thence south fifteen degrees, west about four miles 
and a half, near Eyler's fields; thence south thirty-seven and a 
half degrees, west aboat two miles, near Smith’s saw-mill; 
thence south twelve degrees, cast about a quarter of a mile, to 
Smith’s mill; thence south twenty-three degrees, west about 
two and a quarter miles, near Hauman’s saw-mill; thence 
south thirty-one degrees, west about three and a half miles, 
near Buzzard’s saw-mill; thence south forty-eight degrees, west 
about one mile; thence south twenty-seven degrees, west about 
one and a half miles; thence south about three-quarters of a 
mile to Ferran’s swamp; thence south seventy degrees, west 
about two miles, to a black-walnut tree; thence north eighty- 
seven degrees, west about three and a quarter miles, to Man- 
gins; thence north sixty-five degrees, west about three miles, 
to Black Rock, on the Washington County line; thence with 
the Washington County line to the beginning.” 


The district, therefore, is bounded on the north by 
Pennsylvania, on the east by Emmittsburg and Me- 
chaniestown Districts, on the south by Catoctin, and 
on the west by Washington County. It is situated 
in the extreme northwestern portion of the county. 
The villages are Sabillasville and Foxville. 
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The first settlement in this district was made about 
the year 1758 or '59, by a Swiss colony in the south- 
west portion of Harbaugh’s Valley, in the neighbor- 
hood of what is now called “ Hauver's."" It is a 
national instinct of the Swiss to love mountainous 
regions. Swiss soldiers, it is said, have died of home- 
sickness for their Alps, and Swiss immigrants nearly 


always seek the more elevated lands. Hence the first | 
Swiss pioveers in Frederick County passed by the fer- | 


tile valleys and sought the Jands on the sides of the 
Catoctin Mountains. The next settlers were the Har- 
baughs, in 1760 avd'61, All this region was then a 
wilderness, for Frederick Town had only been laid out 
fifteen years before, and five years previous Chambers- 
burg, Pa., was a small town on the outskirts of civiliza- 
tion. The whole country between Chambersburg and 
Frederick, including Conecocheague Valley, showed 
but here and there a small settlement. Rev. Michael 
Schlatter, who passed from Frederick to the above 
valley in 1748, speaks of all the region west of the 
South Mountain as presenting nothing but regions of 
grass, hazel-bushes, shrubbery, and crab-apple trees, 
and says the whole country was called “ the barrens.” 
Indians were still there, but friendly when they were 
not drunk. When George Harbaugh, the first settler, 
removed to the valley, which took its name from him, 


there was as yet no road in existence through it. | 


The immigrants had to unload their effects and leave 
their wagons at the eastern end of the valley, where 
they made arrangements to convey their effects to the 
place of destination on sleds, and partly on pack- 
horses. The first of the noted family of Harbaugh 
to settle in America was Yost Harbaugh, a native of 
Switzerland. He arrived in 1736, and settled first in 
Maxatawny, a valley of Berks County, Pa., bat about 
1743 removed to the new settlement of Kreutz Creek, 
west of the Susquehanna. He died in April, 1762. 
He was twice married, and his children were as fol- 
lows: By his first wife, George, Ludwig, Jacob, John, 
Henry, Yost; and by his second wife (named ‘* Mary 
Liz” in his will), Leonard, Mary Elizubeth, Aun 
Margaret, and Ann Catherine. ‘The emigrant, Yost 
Harbaugh, was a member of the German Reformed 


Church, and married his second wife in Pennsylvania 


in 1746. Of the above children, George Harbaugh 
was the first of the three brothers that removed to 
the valley. He was born in Switzerland in 1727, and 
came down from York County, Pa., to the valley in 
1760 or “61, about the time of the establishment of 
Mason and Dixon’s line,’ which ended the disputes 
that so seriously interfered with the carly settlers. 
He beeame a Moravian in his religious profession, 
which was perhaps occasioned from the comparative 
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nearness of the Moravian settlement at Graceham, 
He came to his death by accidental drowning, some- 
| where in the head-waters of the Falls Creek, near the 
| foot of what is called Mount Misery. His children 
were George, John, Anna Regina, Elizabeth, and a 
| little daughter who, at the age of six years, was acci- 
dentally killed by the discharge of a gun. Of these 
children, George lived a while on the old homestead, 
and then removed to Bedford County, Pa. This 
George had a son, Jacob, a lame man, who kept tavern 
in Sabillasville; John lived at what is now Schultz's 
mill, and later went to Ohio; Anna Regina married a 
Mr. Eyler, resided in Hyler’s Valley, and died in 
1849, azed ninety-two years, and is buried at Grace- 
ham ; Elizabeth married a Mr. Fetter, of Bethlehem, 
| Pa. Ludwig, the second son of Yost Harbaugh, and 
| the second Harbaugh to settle in the valley, was born 
in Switzerland in 1728. After his marriage he re- 
moved from York County, Pa., to near Weller's mill, 
just east of Mechanicstown. From thence he re- 
moved to Middletown Valley, where his first son, 
Christian, was born Jan. 14,1753. Afterwards, about 
1761, he removed to Harbaugh’s Valley, and settled 
on the farm not far from and southwest of Sabillas- 
ville, formerly Zollinger’s, but in 1856 owned by 
John Harbaugh, of Christian. Ludwig died Aug. 9, 
1809, aged eighty-two years, and was buried in the 
graveyard on his own farm. His wife, Christiana, 
died Oct. 17, 1797, aged seventy years. 
Their descendants were numerous. Of their chil- 
dren, Christian lived a short distance west of Sabillas- 
sville, and died March 23, 1836, aged eighty-three. 
He was buried at Graceham, and left one hundred and 
thirty children and grandchildren. He was a Mo- 
ravian, as was his wife,a Miss Williard. Christian 
had ten children, Peter, Christian, John (a noted tan- 
ner), who lived on a farm south of Sabillasville owned 
by his grandfather Ludwig; Elias, Henry, who lived 
on the old homestead near Sabillasville; Alexander, 
Solomon, Elizabeth, Mary, Rebecca, Charlotte, who 
married a Mr. Willman and lived in Sabillasville, and 
Sabina, Ludwig’s second son was Jacob Harbaugh, 
who lived on the top of the mountain northwest of 
Sabillasville. He was called ‘‘ Mountain Jacob.” His 
first wife was the widow of a Mr. Winters, her maiden 
name being Oasebeer. She was married to Jacob 
Harbaugh. They both died in their ninety-second 
year, left no offspring, and are buried on their home- 
stead. The third son, Henry, married on the Monoc- 
acy, and removed to near Lexington, Ky. The fourth 
son, Peter, was unmarried, and was accidentally 
drowned ina branch of the Monocacy. He was on 
the eve of being married, and on arriving at the creek 
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on the way to the residence of his intended bride, he 


found it greatly swollen from the rain. He dismounted, 
and leaving his horse, attempted to cross in a small 


boat. The rolling current being too strong for him, | 


earried him violently down the stream. He was found 
fourteen days afterwards in a drift of wood. The fifth 
child, Yost Harbaugh, lived in the valley (where Elias 
Harbaugh lately died). He belonged to the United 
Brethren, and died in 1837, aged sixty. His children 
were Thomas, William (who lived in the lower end of 
the valley), Daniel (who lived on the homestead on 
Friends’ Creek), Elizabeth, Sarah, Sophia, and Mur- 
garet,—the three next to the last married respectively 
to Charles Smith, Henry Fitz, and John Nagel. Of 
Ludwig's other five children, John was gored to death 
by a bull when a boy, Hlizabeth married a Mr. Rice, 
of Kentucky, and Margaret marricd Andrew Williard, 
south of Shutts’ mills, where she died. They were 
both of the Moravian communion. The third son of 
the emigrant, Yost Harbaugh, and the third one to 
settle in the valley, was Jacob Harbaugh, born in 
Switzerland, Feb. 5, 1730. He was married, April, 
1761, to Anna Margaretta Smith, daughter of George 
Smith. She was born April 3, 1740, and died March 
18,1803. Jacob moved to the valley in 1761, im- 
mediately after his marriage. He had bought land 
there previous to his removal. He settled on the 
farm on which he lived and died, towards the upper 
end of the valley, near where it opens out towards 
Frederick. It was subsequently occupied by his son 
Elias, and later, by his grandson Leonard. When 
Jacob purchased the land it was surrounded by a wil- 
derness. There was but a small space cleared, on 
which stood a cabin, which had been ereeted by the 
previous occupants. There are two small graves in 
the orchard there, the children of the wan who lived 
on it when Jacob bought the place. He bought the 
land of a Capt. Daniel Smith, who lived near the gap, 
towards the outlet of the valley, in the direction of 
Frederick. At this period the depredations of In- 
dians were not infrequent. One of Cupt. Smith's 
daughters was taken away by the Indians, and was so 
long absent that they could only recognize her on her 
return by a wart on the end of her tongue. After 
she had been recovered, she was of such a roving dis- 
position that they could not keep her at home. She 
is buried at Litiz, in Lancaster County, Pa. On Dee. 
22, 1764, Samuel Greybill deeded part of a tract of 
land called “ Mount Olivet,’ containing three acres, to 
Jacob Harbaugh. This was an addition to his pre- 
vious purchase. He paid five pounds for it, and it 
lay back of the graveyard. South of the house, in a 


stood until cut down in 1856 by the occupant of the 
place. At first all kinds of game and wild beasts 
were plentiful in the valley. The latter even ventured 
up to the houses in open day. In 1764, as Jacob 
Harbaugh’s wife was engaged in taking bread from 
the bake-oven, she was suddenly surprised by the 
fierce attack of a wild-cat. A desperate contest en- 
sued, but at length she came off victorious, causing 
the vicious animal to retreat. Jacob served some 
years as constable. On one occasion he was attacked 
by a band of men at “ Money’s tavern,” which it 
seems was the place for holding magisterial courts, 
and one of them struck him in the eye with a stone, 
causing the loss of its sight. Jacob Harbaugh was a 
member of the Reformed German Church, and after 
it was organized worshiped at what is called ‘* Apple’s 
Church,” instituted about 1790. His house was built 
about 1768, by his brother Leonard Harbaugh. His 
old clock (still standing in the room) was bought with 
Continental money, and the family Bible was printed 
in Nuremberg in 1770. He died April 28, 1818, 
and was buried by the side of his wife in the family 
graveyard back of the orchard on the homestead 
farm. Jacob Harbaugh’s children were Anna Mar- 
garetta, born Jan. 27, 1762, married to Henry Sny- 
der, near Chambersburg, Pa.; Jacob, born March 21, 
1763, who lived in the lower end of the valley, and 
died Dee. 16, 1842, eighty years of age; John, born 
May 27, 1764, married Elizabeth Winters, and lived 
in the upper end of the valley; Susannah, born Nov. 
6, 1765, and married Jacob Hoover, lived in the 


-valley ; Catherine, born March 6, 1767, and died in a 


good old uge unmarried; Barbara, born March 12, 
1768, and died Oct. 6, 1809; Julian, born June 21, 
1769, and died Nov. 11, 1817; Anna Maria, born 
March 17, 1771, married John Shriver, near Luters- 
burg, and died Mareh 3, 1873; Henry, born Aug. 22, 
1772, and died Nov. 11, 1844; George Harbaugh, 
born Mareh 17, 1774, and married Anna Snyder 


_ (near Boonsboro’), Jan, 2, 1801. He settled in Wash- 


ington township, Franklin Co., Pa., near the Mary- 
land line, on a tract of two hundred acres, being part 
of “The third Resurvey on Sarah's Delight” (eight- 
een hundred acres) granted by patent to Christopher 
Shockey by Frederick, Lord Proprietary of the 
province of Maryland, July 12, 1768. Two bun- 
dred acres of it were sold by Christopher to Valentine 
Shockey, and the latter, Feb. 13, 1787, sold it to 
Jacob Harbaugh, Sr., for £1000. The latter sold it 
to George Harbaugh, Sept. 1, 1804, for £1200. A 
small part of this two hundred acres extends across 
Mason and Dixon’s line into Hauver’s District. He 


meadow, Jacob planted an oak-tree in 1760, which | built his house of stone in 1805. 
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twelve children, of whom the tenth was Rev. Henry 
Harbaugh, D.D., born Oct. 25, 1817, and who was 
twice married, first to Louisa Goodrich, and after her 
death to Mary Louisa Linn. Yost, the eleventh child 


of Jacob Harbaugh, was born Jan. 21, 1776, and | 


died Aug. 18, 1777. Yost, the twelfth child, was 
born March 17, 1778; married Elizabeth Maug, had 
seven children, lived at Fountain Dale Mill, and died 
April 28, 1817; the thirteenth child of Jacob, 
named Frederick, was born Nov, 1, 1779, and died 
in infancy; the fourteenth, Joseph, born Dec. 2, 
1780, died in infancy; and the last and fifteenth 
was lias, born Jan. 1, 1782. He was married Dee. 
30, 1817, to Anna Catharine Pentzer. She was born 
Aug. 23, 1793, and died Feb. 15, 1849. Elias re- 
sided on his farm near Sabillasville, and died Aug. 4, 
1854. He had nine children, all baptized and con- 
firmed in the German Reformed Church. Yost, the 
sixth son of Yost Harbaugh, the emigrant, was born 
on Oct. 11, 1741, and served in Braddock’s expedi- 
tion, was at Bloody Run in the Indian wars, and a 
captain in the Revolution. Leonard, the first child 
of Yost Harbaugh, the emigrant, by his second wife, 
was born May 10, 1749. He removed to Bal- 
timore in 1775, and in 1792 to Washington, D. C. 
He built the War and Treasury offices as they stood 
previous to their destruction by the British in 1814, 
He did part of the building of the President’s house, 
and was many years engaged in large public euter- 
prises, making the Potomac River navigable for long 
boats, ete. He died Sept. 22, 1822. Mary Bliza- 
beth, the second child of Yost Harbaugh by his see- 
ond wife, was born on Good Friday, 1753; married 
Godfrey Lenhart, and died Aug. 15, 1819. The 
third child, Anna Margaret, married a Mr. Bailey, 
aud the fourth, Anna Catharine, a Mr. Brenisen. 

The Hauvers, from whom this district took its 
name, were very early settlers, but came subsequently 
to the Harbaughs. 
very numerous, and a thrifty people. Peter Hauver, 
a descendant of the old stock, has several times been 
in the Legislature as a member from this county. 
They are located in the southern and southeastern 
part of the district. In their neighborhood, at Hau- 
ver’s (a straggling village), were formerly held the 
elections. At these violent troubles sometimes arose 
over candidates to be voted for, and for long years 
feuds existed between the mountaineers (“ Swissers’’) 
and the inhabitants of the valley, in which many 
bloody encounters took place. 

Peter Zollinger settled very early in this district, 
and was of Swiss birth, being one of the Palatinates 


George Harbaugh died Feb. 3, 1853. He had 
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who came by thousands after the French and Indian 
war. He owned the land on which Sabillasville was 
founded and which was then called Zollinger's Town. 
After his death the name was exchanged to Servillas- 
| ville, in honor of his wife Servilla, a lady held in 
affectionate remembrance by the whole community, 
but in course of time the name became adulterated 
into “ Sabillasville.” 

Valentine Shockey, son of Christopher Shockey, 
the patentee of eighteen hundred acres, a small part 
of which was in this county, and the balance in Penn- 
sylvania, became a notorious counterfeiter. He flour- 
ished from about 1775 to 1804, when he was in the 
York County, Pa., jail, and* there, while in prison, 
George Harbaugh purchased his farm. There is yet 
to be seen a cave near Mount Misery, east of the 
Great Falls, on Falls Creek, which is called Shockey’s 
Cave, where he and his confederates made their 
money, and hid themselves in times when they were 


They were of German origin, | 


fearful of pursuit. This iniquitous business was car- 
ried on along these mountains during the whole of 
the last quarter of the eighteenth century. Shockey 
resided on the tract bought by George Harbaugh. 
His house stood between the present stone house and 
a barn. Once, when a posse were in hot pursuit of 
the counterfeiter, they came to his house in the even- 
ing, but he escaped to the mountain, They waited 
’ for some time, and then set fire to his house, with the 
hope that the sight of the flames would lure him 
from his hiding-place, and if he should come to the 
rescue, they might be able to capture him. The 
flames soon enveloped the building, and on the woods 
around and from the distant mountain shone the red 
glare of the burning house. From the side of the 
mountain Shockey looked down on the work of de- 
struction, but he did not leave his retreat. Shockey 
was the leader of a terrible gang, whose exploits re- 
sounded from Baltimore to the Ohio River. About 
1830, on Shockey’s old farm, a zine plate, the coun- 
terfeit type of a Continental note, was turned up by 
a harrow. The cave and the traditions concerning 
Shockey show him to have been a daring and des- 
perate man, and the boldest of the counterfeiters who 
followed on the beels of the Revolation. 
Sabillasville——This pretty village is situated in 
the northern part of the district, and is on the West- 
ern Maryland Railroad. It lies about two miles from 
| the Pennsylvania line, and nearly the same distance 
from the Washington County line. Dr. William F. 
Luckett, the resident physician, has been located here 
for ten years, and enjoys a large and lucrative practice, 
There are two churches,—German Reformed, Rev. 
'H. Wissler, pastor; and United Brethren, Revs. J. 


LYCURGUS PHILLIPS, 
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D. Freed and Wein, preachers in charge. R. 8. 
Dupharne is the postmaster. A well-stocked store is 
kept by David and Lewis Crawford, and the village 
boasts of a good hotel, of which John Stern is the 
landlord. ‘The village is beautifully located between 
two high mountains, and is in the midst of an orderly 
and intelligent community. The temperance local 
option law went into effect in this distriet in May, 
1881. 

From Mechaniestown the railroad grade ascends 
towards the Blue Ridge, and at every step of one’s 
progress the scenery becomes grander and more pic- 
turesque. Above Mechanicstown, where the scaling 
of South Mountain begins, a high bridge is crossed, 
which affords a splendid view in every direction. At 
Sabillasville, by a piece of engineering skill in what is 


Foxville is situated near the Washington County 
line, six miles from Smithsburg, six from Mechanics- 
town, and three from Smithfield, on the Western 
Maryland Railroad. It contains a Methodist Hpisco- 
pal and a Lutheran church, Harvey Buhrman is 
postmaster, The merchants are H. T. Brown, Thomas 
C. Fox; physician, Dr. Harvey Buhrman ; constable, 
H. Clay Hayes; shoemakers, Emanuel Prior, Elias 
| Renner; blacksmith, Jacob Weller ; carpenters, Henry 
Wolf, Upton Wolf. 


WOODSBOROUGH DISTRICT, No. 11. 


The boundaries of Woodsborough, or District No. 
11, were established as follows: “Beginning at the 
forks of the Liberty and old Annapolis road, and run- 
ning thence with a straight line to the pine-tree on 


known as the “ Horse-Shoe Curve,” there is another /the Woodsborough and Liberty road; thence with a 


magnificent view of the mountains and valley. The 
ascent gradually unfolds more and more of the pano- 
rama below, until passing ‘“ Blue Ridge Summit,” fif- 
teen hundred feet above tide-water, well known as a 
resort for excursionists, and near which are numerous 
hotels and springs, Waynesboro’ Station is reached, 
where suddenly bursts on the view a scene of inde- 
scribable beauty,—the Cumberland Valley, a section 
of surpassing loveliness. Two miles distant is the 
famous “ Crown Cliff,” where the prospect is sublime. 
In the distance the hotel at Monterey Springs may be 
clearly distinguished, and smiling fields and dwellings 
and church-spires enliven the landscape, while the 
substantial Switzer barns add a characteristic feature 
to the picture for miles away. It was on this. lofty 
summit that Mason and Dixon and their party, when 
running the line between the possessions of William 
Penn and Lord Baltimore, tarricd a while to enjoy 
the chase in the mid&t of the magnificent scenery, 
then in all its primeval grandeur. Near by is ‘“‘ Hart- 
man’s Gap,” through which Alan Cameron and the 
Tory refugees from Canada penetrated, under the 
guidance of the Indian chief “ White Eyes,” the ally 
of the British, in order to join the Hessians under 
Knyphausen and the British Tories under Gen. Gage 
and Lord Dunmore to destroy the town of Frederick. 
Sabillasville is on the old Gap road, the first one built 


over the mountains, and over which in olden times | 


passed all the teams going from Catoctin Furnace, to 
the Franklin County, Pa., forges and furnaces, 

The teachers in the district for the term ending 
April, 1881, were: 


8chool No. 1, 85 pupils, W. M. Martin, L. Eby assistant ; No. 
2, 50 pupils, J. M. Kiefer; No. 3, 35 pupils, EB. M. G@. 
Buhrman; No. 4, vacant; No. 5, 28 pupils, Theodore 
Smith. 


straight line to the mill formerly owned by Roop on 
Little Pipe Creek; thence with said creek to the 
mouth thereof; then with the Monocacy to the 
mouth of Israel's Creek; thence with said creek to 
the road leading from Frederick to Liberty; thence 
with said road to the beginning.” he district is in 
the northeastern portion of the county. On the north 
Double Pipe Creek separates it from Carroll County ; 
on the east lie Johnsville and Liberty Districts; on 
the south Mount Pleasant; and on the west Freder- 
ick, Lewistown, and Creagerstown Districts, from 
which it is separated by the Monocacy River. The 
Frederick and Pennsylvania Line Railroad passes 
through the middle and northeastern portions. The 
villages are Woodsborough and Georgetown. ‘The first 
settlers were the Woods, Cramers, Stouffers, Stimmels, 
Cronises, Shanks, Smiths, Dudderars, Fogles, Dele- 
planes, Locks, Albaughs, Krises, Millers, Phillips, and 
Winebrenners. 

The paternal ancestor of Mr. Phillips, the first of 
the family in Maryland, came from England. John 
Phillips, grandfather to L. N. Phillips, was in the 
front rank of Frederick County pioneers. His son 
Noah, born in that portion of Montgomery County 
now embraced within the limits of Frederick County, 
moved in early life to the place now oceupied by his 
son, Lycurgus N. 

Noah Phillips married a daughter of John Camp- 
| bell, of Frederick County. He died Feb. 8, 1863, 

aged eighty-five. His wife preceded him by nineteen 
years, dying April 9, 1844. But two of their chil- 
dren are living,—Lycurgus N., of Frederick County, 
and Mrs. Minerva Howard, of Baltimore. 
Lyeurgus N. Phillips was born March 28, 1822, 
upon the farm which is and always has been his 
His school-days covered a brief period under 


‘ home. 
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the instructions of the district pedagozue, and later a 
three years’ term at Pennsylvania College. He was 
brought up to be a farmer, and has made farming a 
satisfactory and successful venture. Nov, 27, 1849, 
he married a daughter of Joseph Biggs, of Carroll 
County, of which his forefathers were dwellers for 
many years back. Of the thirteen children who have 
blessed the union of Mr. and Mrs. Phillips, eight are 
living,—five sons and three daughters,—and thus far 
they have remained steadily under the ancestral roof- 
tree,—an unbroken family circle. 

By religious faith Mr. Phillips is a Methodist. 
His first vote was cast for Henry Clay, and follow- 
ing the fortunes of the Whig party until the party 
became extinct, he joined the American, and ulti- 
mately the Republican party, to which he still ad- 
heres. He was chosen a Republican member of the 
first Legislature of Maryland after the war, and dur- 
ing his term of service acted with much zeal and 
marked ability as a member of four important com- 
mittees. The evening of existence finds him philo- 
sophically in the enjoyment of the comforts that a life 
of Jabor and industrious energy has gained for him. 
As counsel and adviser his judgment is much de- 
ferred to, and as a citizen and neighbor he is held in 
high esteem. 

Woodsborough District and town both take their 
name from Col. Joseph Wood. His father, Joseph 
Wood, the emigrant, was born in Gloucester, Eng- 
land, and on coming to America first settled in Cecil 
County, Md., on “ Bohemia Manor.” There he mar- 
ried his first wife, in January, 1734 or 1735, by whom 
he had five children : 

1. Robert, born Aug. 12, 1736, and married Oct. 13, 1763, to 
Catharine, daughter of Nicholas Dorsey. 

2, Sarah, born Jan. 10, 1739, married Nathaniel Wickbam, 
and died July 11, 1777. 

3. Joseph Wood (the colonel, from whom the name was given 
to district and town), born Sept. 17, 1743, 

4, Mary, born Aug. 7, 1746, married Moses Hedges. 

6. Catharine, born April 9, 1749. 

Joseph Wood, the emigrant, married his second 
wife, Catharine Julien, Sept. 11, 1749, by whom he 
had six children : 

1. Elizabeth, born Feb. 5, 1750, married Aug. 6, 1769, to 
Thomas Wilson, 

2, Abraham, born Feb, 7, 1753, 

3. Jobn, born Nov. 29, 1764, 


4. Rachel, born Peb. 5, 1757, married to Beojamin Barn- 
hart. 


5, Rebecea, born Sept. 12, 1759, and married to Thomas 
Reynolds. 
6, Ruth, born Nov. 24, 1761. 


Joseph Wood, the emigrant, removed from Cecil 
County to Hauver's District about 1755, He loaned 
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“the Continental Congress eight thousand dollars in 


silver to fight the war of independence. He was 
buried at Rocky Hill church, and his second wife 
(Catharine Julien) at a place one mile south of the 
town, on what is now the Miller property. 

Col. Joseph Wood, the third child of the emigrant 
by his first wife, married, April 9, 1769, Ann, daugh- 
ter of James Reed, by whom he had five children, 
TBs 

1. Mary, born June 25, 1772, and married to James Harlan. 

2. Sarah, born June 21, 1774, inarried to Joshua, son of 
James and Elizabeth Harlan. 

3. Blizabeth, born Feb. 10, L777, died March 31, 1777. 

4. Catharine, born Mareh 2, 1778, and married to John Wil- 
liams. 

5. Josepb, the third of the name, born Jan. 9, 1781, and 
married to Nancy Grabill. 


Robert, first child of Joseph Wood, the emigrant, 
had by his wife, Catherine Dorsey, the following 
children : 


1, Sarah, born June 1, 1764. 

2. Joseph, horn May 19, 1765, 
3. Nicholas, born May 13, 1766. 
4. Martha, born Jan, 19, 1768. 
5. Charles D., Sept. 29, 1769. 

6. Amelia, born July 26, 1772. 
7. Jesse, born Sept, 27, 1775. 

8. Dennis, born Dec. 12, 1776. 
9, Catherine, born Dee. 11, 17758. 
Robert, born Dec. 15, 1781. 


Joseph Wood, the third, had by his wife, Nancy 
Graybill, five children, viz. : 

1. Charles, born Dee. 11, 1805, and married March, 1828, to 
Mary, daughter of John Saylor. 

2. John, born August, 180%, married to Sophia Whenrich. 

3. Joseph (fourth), born October, 1811, and married to Ruth 
Ann Houcke. 


4, Sarah, married Jane 5, 1844, to Frederick Lock. 
5. Moses. 


Your Harlan brothers, Quakers, came from Eng- 
land to America, of whom one, not being satisfied, 
started home again, but instead went to Ireland, and 
was afterwards known as “ Trish George... The other 
three located near Doe Run, in Chester County, Pa. 
Their names were William, James, and Caleb. One 
of them, James, married Elizabeth Webb, by whom 
he had the following children : 

1, James, married to Mary Wood. 

- Steven, married to Catharine Wright. 
. Daniel, married to Mary Legget. 
. Mary, married to Mr. Woodward. 


. Elizabeth, married to Mr. Baldwin. 
. Joshua, married to Sarah Wood, 


aw £ & I 


Joshua Harlan was born Aug. 17, 1763, and mar- 
ried Sarah Wood, January, 1792. He died Dee. 24, 
1830, and she May 28, 1844. Their children were: 
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J. Naney, boro Oct. 5, 1792, died Jan. 22, 1859. 

2. Jumes Wood, born April 4, 1795, died April 7, 1561. 

3. Joseph, born June 13, 1797. 

4. Elizabeth, born Nov. 21, 1798. 

5. Mary, born Noy. 21, 1803, died June, 1S72. 

6. Catharine, born Feb. 14, 1806. 
_ 7. Joshua George Washington and Thomas Jefferson (twins), 
born April 24, 1808, 

8. John Madison, born Dec. 22, 1810, died Jan. 31, 1851. 

9. Eliza Ellen, born Sept. 26, 1815, and married June 23, 


| the two alleys. 


1836, to Moses Anders, born Jan. 29,1815, and gon of Jacob | 


Anders. 


The children of Moses and Hliza KE, Anders were: 


1, John Marshall, born Jan. 16, 1838, 

2. Francis M., born Sept. 5, 1840, died Dec. 27, 1845. 

3. George W., born Oct, 30, 1842 (sergeant-major of Third 
Maryland Battalion in war of 1861-65). 

4, Thowns J., born Noy, 23, 1844, 

5. Charles, born Ang. 14, 1847. 

6. Florence, bora June 10, 1849, died Jan. 25, 1852. 

7. Moses W., born May 12, 1851, died July 21, 1852. 

8. Flurence V., born May 20, 1854. 

9. Aaron E., born July 10, 1857. 

10, Moses H., born July 26, 1859, died Dee. 10, 1863. 

Jolin M., son of Moses Anders, married May, 1854, Margaret 
§., daughter of Paul Anders. Their children are John E., 
Moses §., Marshall E., Jessie L., Della ©., and Gertrude M. 
Thomas J., fourth child of Moses Anders, married Susan HB. 
Brumer, of Clark County, W. Va., Sept. 21, 1570, daughter of 
Johnand Emily Jane Bramer. 
Stanley Matthews, Beulah M,, and Roger K. 

Prior to the Revolution of 1776, Col. Joseph 
Wood built what is known as the stone mills at 
Woodsborough, and erected a mansion of brick im- 
ported from Hogland., 
standing, and is occupied by David Albaugh. 
other house of brick which Col. Wood erected is still 
standing, and is occupied by George M. Shaw. 
Wood owned some fifteen hundred acres of land, a 
part of “* Monocacy Manor,” on a portion of which, 
near the northeru boundary, the town was laid out. 

Joseph Wood, the emigrant, had his fourteen hun- 
dred and fifty acres surveyed Jan. 10, 1748, and re- 
ceived his patent June 1, 1750. 

Jacob Stimmel, born in Adams County, Pa., settled 
in the district about 1770, and his son, John B. 
Stimmel, now living, was born June 27, 1790. The 
latter is the father of ex-Constable Stimmel. John 
Winebreuner, a descendant of one of the first settlers, 
and founder of the religious sect known as Winebren- 
narians, was born in this district. 

Woodsborough.—The first settlement or village 
was called ‘* Wouds Town,” but the plat of Col. Wood, 
dated Feb, 7, 1786, laying out the town, designated 
it as “ Woodsberry.” Afterwards it was called 
“Woodsborough,” and the word is generally spelled 
“Woodsboro’.”” It oceupied some forty acres, and 
was laid off into eighty lots, each two hundred and 


Their children are John Caton, | 


This fine dwelling is still | 
An- | 
| Mrs. Catherine Hall (born Smith), Mrs. Eliza Hol- 
Col. | 


| 


forty-seven by sixty-six feet. The principal streets 
are Frederick, Second, and Third, thirty-three feet in 
width, There are two alleys sixteen and a half feet 
wide. Elizabeth is the central cross street between 
The town is most beautifully located 
in a bottom surrounded by hills, and is on the Fred- 
erick and Pennsylvania Railroad and Woodsborough 
turnpike, ten and a half miles from Frederick, and 
near Isracl’s Creek and Monocacy River. It lies in 
the midst of a fertile and salubrious country, diversi- 
fied and undulating, The inhabitants point with 
affectionate pride to the old edifice which gave rest 
and refreshment to Gen. Washington when he en- 
camped his foot-sore army on the adjacent hills, on 
their march to Philadelphia. The town was then on 
the great highway from the South, by way of Fred- 
erick, York, and Laneaster, to Philadelphia. The old 
house which served Washington for a headquarters 
was built of split logs, and filled in with mortar and 
stone. It became a tavern, and until 1855 bore the 
sign of Washington mounted on a charger with drawn 
sword in hand. It is yet standing, in good preserva- 


| tion, near the town, between the York and Creagers- 


town roads. Capt, G. W. Anders, a lineal descendant 
of Col. Wood, has in his possession the original plat 
of the town. Col. Wood died in the house where 
Mrs. Eliza Holbruner has lived for seventy years. 
The colonel at the beginning of the century built a 
Universalist church, which about twenty years ago 
was converted into a building for other purposes. The 
oldest living persons in the town born in its limits are 


braner (born Maxwell), and Mrs. Charlotte Donsife 
(born Shank), all three about seventy-five or seventy- 
six years of age. 

Churches.—About a mile and three-quarters from 
Woodsborough, on the road to Johnsville, is Rocky 
Hill Lutheran and Reformed church. It was built in 
1768, on a lot conveyed by Peter Baird, grandfather 
of Matthias Baird. It was an old-time two-story log 
structure, and fifty years after its erection was plas- 
tered and weather-boarded, and remains to this day in 
its primitive condition. Its pulpit, a square box four 
feet high, was put up in 1771. Itis reached by a 
staircase. The galleries oceupy three sides of the 
church. The whole building is in a good state of 
preservation, and bids fair to stand a century yet. It 
was built by the Lutherans, Reformers, and Presby- 
terians, but about 1800 the latter withdrew. Up to 
about 1830 the preaching was in the German lan- 
guage, and then for a number of years it alternated 
between German and English, and about 1840 began 
to be held exclusively in the latter tongue. Among 
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its first pastors was Father Grubb, an early pioneer 
missionary preacher. From 1770 to 1815 the preach- 
ers were Rev. Grove, Rev. Wachter, and Rey. D. F. 
Schaeffer. Its present Sunday-school superintendent 
is Michael Fogle, and the assistant superintendent, 
Matthias Baird. Adjoining the church is the old 


burying-ground, which contains tombstones dating as | 


far back as 1769. All the earlier inscriptions are in | 


German. 


Methodist services were held in the early part of | 


the century at the old “ Burnt Mills,” and “at the 
house where Widow Gilbert lives.” The first. class- 
leader was George H. Hardman. The church was 
built in 1819, and J. A. Baker was the first superin- 
tendent of the Sunday-school after its organization, 
and so continued for many years. It belongs to the 

Liberty Circuit, West Baltimore District, of Baltimore 

Conference. Among the early preachers may be 

mentioned Revs. Nicholas*Sneeden, Reynolds, John 

L. Given, Rowen, Larkins, George Hilt, Bard, Tabner 

Ball, Mercer, J. Cronin, James, Hanks, Philmyer, 

W. R. Mills, Gilmore, A. Riley. Since and ineluding 

1868 the pastors have been: 

1868, Rev. ihithd 1869, Rev. Cullom; 1871, Rev. Charles 
Clever; 1873, Rev. William Buhrman; 1876, Rey. M. P. 
Cronin; 1879, Rev. W. H. Koontz, 

The Lutheran Church was organized in 1838, 
under the auspices of Rey. Mr. Weiser, but services 
had been held for years previous by Rev. Dr. 
Harkey and others. Since and including 1857 its 
pastors have been : 

1857, Rev. Beckley; 1563, Rev. 8. W. Owen; 1871, Rev. B. F, 
Alleman; 1873, Rev. Michael Fair; 1875, Rev. A. R. 
Lentz; 1576, Rey. D. M. La Motte, who is the minister at 
present. 

The Methodist Protestant Church was organized 
and built in 1832, and its present pastor is Rev. J. M. 
Brown, 

The pastor of the Reformed Church is Rev. Mr. 
Hench, and his predecessor was Rev. Orange E. 
Lake. 

The earlier physicians of the town were Drs. Balt- 
zell, Henry Staley, Kuhn, Thomas Sinn, J. M. Geyer, 
H. L. Donsife. The present physicians are Drs. R. 
T, Hammond, W. H. Wagner, and H. K. Derr. Dr. 
Hammond has been in practice here forty years, and 
Dr. Wagner since 1853. The latter studied under 
Dr. Thomas Sinn at Liberty, and is a member of the 
Sydenham Society of London, England. 

J. H. Baker has been postmaster since 1877. His 
predecessor for two years was Eugene Albaugh, before 
whom were Benjamin Smith, John Main, Jacob M. 
Wachter, George W. Shank, Benjamin Smith. 
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The school-teachers for the term ending April 15, 
1881, were: 


School No. 1, 33 pupils, Adam Roser; No. 2, 46 pupils, Minnie 
L. Seabrook ; No. 3, 55 pupils, J. B. Dougherty; No. 4, 
65 pupils, B. F. Hildebrand; No. 5, 117 pupils, M, J. 
Hendrickson, J. Callahan assistant; No. 6, 82 pupils, B 
W. Stitely; No. 7, 42 pupils, Hattic A. Rinehart. 


The magistrates are George W. Shank, J. H. 
Bowers, John A. Lock, Adam Birely. 

New Midway is pleasantly situated on the Fred- 
erick and Pennsylvania Line Railroad. F. C. Renner 
is postmaster; Robert Barrick, constable; Jesse 
Bolder, builder; M. D. Butt, merchant; Charles 
Dougherty, blacksmith; E. Renner, wheelwright ; 
Frank Strine, shoemaker; and F, C, Renner, fly- 
brush manufacturer. 

Georgetown is located in the southwestern part of 
this district, and was named in honor of George 
Cramer. It is on the Frederick and Pennsylvania 
Railroad, but the station is called by the railroad 
Walkersville. All the territory of Georgetown proper, 
except four lots, is in Woodsborough district. TF. B. 
Lewis keeps a store, and also deals in coal, lumber, 
ete., and is the station agent. This place is growing 
rapidly, and is one of the prettiest villages on the 
line of the railroad. : 

Monocacy Manor.—The General Assembly by 
various acts confiscated all the estates, real and per- 
sonal, of parties attainted with treason during the 
Revolution. The lands thus confiscated were resur- 
veyed and subdivided, and then sold by the State at 
public vendue. Among them was Monocacy Manor, 
in Frederick County, of 8983 acres, belonging to 
Daniel Dulany. This tract was confiscated by an 
act of November, 1780, and the sales thereof appro- 
priated to the redemption of the certificates granted 
the soldiers of the “ Maryland line.” These certifi- 
cates were received as specie in payment of the lands 
or lots thus purchased. The sale took place Oct. 10, 
1781, and below is given the number of the lots, with 
acres in same, the tenant then in possession, and the 
names of purchasers. 


Lots. Acres. Tenant. ‘To Whom Sold. ink 
1... 54...Widow Shover,.........00 Gen. Williams. sevee SOD 
2.18 2...Wm, Smith....... . Col, P. Adam 1630 
3...191...Geo0. Devilbiss... John McHen 1215 
4...140...Geo, Devill, Jr.. Wu. Bailey.. 850 
5... 95... Peter Fisnot.. ue 510 
6...113, be ri cooeee 560 
7... 28...Philip Weay : ey vejbetasbeosiit eee vee 190 
S: AO... Frederick Baker... .. Gen. Smallwood... Se /dvencss heey 

10...165,..Col. Wood. ......s00 cessceece Col. Rawalega: ne 5 

Il +. Widow Hedge............6 -Col. J. Howard.. 


Jno, and Win, Gran: 

13,..130...Peter Cramer.......0.5 
4... 41...Christian Barrick. 
15...130.., 


12...248... 


ovssees 760 


C : . Samuel Swearingen bbeabs 403 
Geo. Devilbiss...........00 John Beall (for son)......1120 


FREDERICK COUNTY. 


For 

Lota. Acres. ‘Tenant. To Whom Sold, in 2, 

DS car POsrcbs WAR ddedsctendeccosensuocs Ww. Whiteraft.......... + 760 
17. fi 

see «+ Capt. TONGS. ...cccccecerees 350 

131.. Sues Keller.........+00-Capt. J. Lingen.......0+ 450 

800 


2. 114,..Tncob Beaver..ce...esssee: Joseph Dowson... ..sse+e 
22,., 85...James Hail,,,,,............,Col. J. Tootle,. f 


23...115...Michael Fireston.... Dr, Pindell........ 750 
24,.,153....Peter Hedge,...... + Col. J. Howard. 

25....150.,.Peter Barrick.. .-. Wm, Whiteraft.. 610 
26...153...Jacob Barrick... «Dr. Jenifer....., 540 


27...103...John Barrick... 


«Col. Ramsey... 
28...120.,.Chris. Barrick.. 


Capt. Bruff. 


29...198...A. Adams.........00. -Col. Ramsey..... «1410 
30... 99...Miehael Riddlemoser.....Gen. Williams..... - 325 
31... 88...Luke Barnard........0.... <p seaneen FOU 
$2...125...John Manchey , 

35...141...Jobn Cooper..... 


34...168...Daniel Buzzard...... 


35...209...J. and W. Cramer........Capt, Montgomery.......1624 


$6...252,,.Robt, Fulton...... Chas. Troxell.......00000-01835 | 
37,..128...Mrs, Springer.. Col, J. Howard............ 830 
88... 11,..Adam Snuke... eon N Tihs DANIO) veces ssescdares 190 


39...110...John Brown.... 
40,..126...Geo. Sexton.. 
41...133.,.Geo. Rhodes. 
42... 95...Wm. Barrick 
43... 94... Ian. Barrick 


2) nr... A, Smith... .cccesess os Bailey ,.. 
47...1702..M.. Shank s.csscoosesccnceess Capts. Williams 
YOO Gc onsves sone 
48...111...Sohn Hoof,,....0. sss Col. Tootle.. 
49,,.128...Geo, Shank.. Maj. Lynch...... 
50... 7...Vacancy....... . Win. Bailey... 
51...200...Geo, Earhart Geo. Murdoch .. 


Capt. Baltzell. 

Capt. Trueman, 

Capt. Williams... 
“ 


and 


52... 68...Col. J. Wood. Col. Wood.,...... 

°F 63...Col. J, Wood Capt, Lynn.......000s0000 550 
a 193...Chris, Hufford............. Maj. Davidson....... sere LOO 
7} 198. “Maj. Wood.ssssse0. secoseses Gen, Smallwood. ccssse-one1270 
58...198...John Harlat.........0. ue saaveess +001 265 
69...157,..Jobn Renner........ .... z ze SencancsdianONe. 
66 

61 >333...John Barrick and J... 

62 d .Wm. Whiteraft 
63...183...Thos. Brown...............Col. P, Adama., 

64... Added. 

65,..207...W. T. Hartzog.... .+-Maj. Davidzon.. 

$6} 961...Phil. Smith...... Col. Woolford....sss.sseess 
68.,.153...Peter Smith................dames Smith.....00c0. 825 
69... 85,..Peter Barrick... -Gen. Williams.. wee 705 
70... 89... Vacancy Col. Tootle....... «» 575 
Wecaldsace jek JO. Dawson ,....cce.seceeees 603 
Pate a ene. A Wun. Bailey............0008 230 
Ties ads ee. Os Col. Rameey.. 195 
DesseAtse,. be a4 110 
7d... 48... --Capt. J. Jones .. - 875 
{Boome UF Capt. Evans.. 90 
77... 32...Andrew Beamer. - Col. Ramsey... 400 
78... 24.... Vacancy... Bh oe Denny..... 115 


, 28...W. Shover, .Col. B, Mackall 


-Col. Ramsey... 


81... 52. od Og - Capt. Evans... 120 
82....100.. aes -Col, Ramsey..... 105 
SCARS PONG. oan ++ Capt. J. TOMeS......cere0e 120 
84... 47....Balsor Snider Col. J. Wo0d.......ssseeees 270 
85... 93....Col, Wo0d.....ceeessecsssees Maj. Lynch............000 345 


Total acres, 8983. Total of sale in money, £60,555. 


A large number of lots in Frederick Town belong- 
ing to Daniel Dulany were also seized by the State 
and sold at the same time; also 300 acres called 
“ Partnership,” the property of John Buchanan. 
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PETERSVILLE DISTRICT, No. 12. 

By an act of the General Assembly passed in De- 
cember, 1829, Petersyille, or Election District No. 
12, was created by dividing Middletown (No. 3) into 
Nos, 3 and 12. The commissioners appointed in the 
said act to make this division were Patrick McGill, 


| England and the Catholic Church. 


Col. J. Thomas, Benjamin West, George Bowlus, and 
George Willard. Its boundaries were established as 


| follows: 


“ Beginning at a large stone planted on the dividing line be- 
| tween Washington and Frederick Counties, standing on the 
north side of the road leading from New Town (Trap) to Sharps- 
burg then leaving said dividing line, and ranning with that 
part of the south line of District No. 3 south seventy-two de- 
grees east down the enst side of said mountain, still continuing 
said course, passing by and leaving the dwellings and habita- 
tions designated in the following manner, viz.: Bechtell’s, 
Michael Smith’s, Samuel Gaver’s, Henry Asherman’s, and Wil- 
liam House’s dwellings on the north side of said line, and Good- 
man’s, Jacob Smith’s, Samuel Fink’s, Edward Tritt’s, Daniel 
Biser’s, Eli James’, John House's, and George Herring’s on the 
south side of said line, still continuing said line until it strikes 
the Catoctin Creek to a large stone, now planted near the mar- 
gin of said creek, and directly opposite a large poplar-tree, 
standing on the other side of said creek ; then running down by 
and with the meanders of the said Catoctin Creek to the mouth 
thereof, at the Potomac River; then up said river till it inter- 
sects the Washington County line; thence with said line to the 
beginning.” 


99 


This division was made March 22,1831. Peters- 
ville District is situated in the extreme southwestern 
portion of the county. On the north lies Middletown 
District, and on the east Jefferson District, from which 
it is separated by the Catoctin Creek; on the south 
the Potomac River, along whose northern bank ex- 
tends the Metropolitan Branch of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad; and on the west the Blue Ridge, 
separating it from Washington County. It is abund- 
antly watered by the Catoctin, the Potomac, and the 
Little Catoetin and their tributaries, and it forms the 
southwestern section of the smiling Middletown Val- 
ley. The villages are Petersville, situated near the 
centre, Burkittsville, Berlin, Knoxville, Weverton, 
and Broad Run. The earliest settlers in the district 
located themselves on the historie ‘* Maryland Tract.” 
They were either English immigrants or settlers from 


| Maryland and Vectnta, and were about equally di- 


yided into members of the Established Church of 
Among the 
first to settle were the Lees, Morrisons, Wests, Hil- 
leary’s, Claggetts, Cramptons, and Garretts, and after- 
wards the Deavers, Groves, Willards, Slifers, Botelers, 
Ahalts, Whipps, Shafers, and Alexanders. The 
dwelling-house of John Lee was built by the Rev. Mr. 
Booth, an Episcopal clergyman, for a seminary, and it 


happened to be so odd a structure that the people in 
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the upper part of the valley suspected it to be a Tory 
rendezvous, and only through the efforts of Mr. Potts, 
of Frederick, were the hardy yeomanry restrained 
from tearing it down, 

Petersville.—This place is two and a half miles 
from Knoxville, and twelve southwest of Frederick. 
It is situated in the centre of the Maryland ‘Tract, 
between the South Mountain on the west and Ca- 
toctin on the east. The neighborhood has been for 
years a favorite summer resort. It has a refined and 
cultivated society, and was at one time the residence of 
Governor Lee, Hon. John Lee, and Governor Francis 
Thomas. The fine residence occupied by John Colum- 
bus O'Donnell possesses considerable historic interest, 
having been built in 1819 by Col. John Thomas, 
father of Governor “ Frank" Thomas, and having re- 
mained in the possession for two generations of the 
widely-known and noted Thomas family. In 1861, 
Gen. Columbus O'Donnell, of Baltimore, purchased 
the property from Governor Thomas, and materially 
improved as well as embellished it. During the late 
civil war the house was occupied at various periods as 
the headquarters of Union yenerals, including Custer 
and Kilpatrick. It is situated on a commanding ele- 
vation close to the village of Petersville, and within 
a short distance of the battle-field of Antietam. 
From it may be had a fine view not only of Harper's 
Ferry Gap, but of a splendid expanse of mountain 
scenery. Jonn Columbus O’Donnell, the present 
proprietor, has expended upon it the results of a 
generous taste and advanced ideas gained from exten- 
sive foreign travel. 

The house, which uow as heretofore is the abode of 
a generous and elegant hospitulity, is situated in the 


midst of charming grounds, whose natural beauties | 
have been greatly heightened by intelligent landscape | 


gardening. ‘The estate contains about three hundred 
acres, and is regarded as one of the most valuable in 
Frederick County. 

William Gardner is the postmaster, and the resi- 
dent physicians are Drs. John W. Hilleary and George 
W. West. 

St. Mark's Parish. —This parish ( Protestant Epis- 
copal) is an offshoot from All Saints’, at Frederick. 


Its creation has already been described in a preceding | 


chapter. The rectors since and including 1800 have 


been: 


1800-12, Rev. George Bower, also rector of All Snints’; 1814, 
Rev. Jobn Chundler, also rector of St. Peter's; 1815-17, 
Rey. George Williams; 1819-21, Rev. William Westerman; 
1822-28, Rey. John L, Bryan; 1829-31, Rev. Jared Rice; 
1855-34, Rev. Mervin Allen; 1534-41, Rev, Richard H. 
Phillips; 1841, Rev. John Delaplane; 1842-44, Rev. Oleutt 
Bulkley ; 1844-45, Rey. Jobn Francis Hoff; 1848-52, Rev. 


Francis Marsh Baker; 1853-8, Rev. Alexander Magruder, 
Marbury; 1858-60, Rey. Robert Bean Sutton; 1860, Rey. 
Joseph Trapnell, Jr. 


The Rev. Townsend Dade, of Eden, afterwards St. 
Peter’s Purish, officiated on the Maryland Tract soon 
after the year 1783, and after him the rectors of that 
parish down to 1806. 

For a sketch of Rev. John Chandler, see St. Peter's 
Parish, George Williams passed himself off as a cler- 
eyman, and was minister of this parish for nearly 
three years, but was discovered to be an impostor and 
compelled to leave. Rev. William Westerman was 
a native of the West Indies, and was ordained by 
Bishop White in 1818, He removed to Petersville 
in 1819. In 1821 he returned to the West Indies, 
and died there in 1859. Rey, John L. Bryan re- 
moved in 1822 from Virginia, of which he was a 
native. He was ordained deacon by Bishop Moore 
in 1818. In 1831 he removed to Ohio, and there 
died in 1866. Rev. Jared Rice was a native of 
Vermont, but ordained by Bishop Moore in 1828, 
He became rector of St. Mark's in 1829, and died in 
1833, aged thirty-two years. He was a graduate of 
the Virginia Theological Seminary. No material for 
sketches of Rev. Mervin Allen and Rey. R. H. 
Phillips has been obtained. Rev. John Delaplane 
was a native of Pennsylvania, and a graduate of the 
Virginia Theological Seminary. He was ordained by 
Bishop Moore in 1834. He then became the minister 
of St. Thomas’ Chureh, at Hancock, Washington Co. 
He was chosen rector of St. Mark's in 1841, and died 
that year, leaving a son and daughter. His wife sub- 
sequently married the Rev. J. Buck. Rev. Oleutt 
Bulkley, a native of Vermont, and graduate of the 
Virginia Theological Seminary, was ordained by 
Bishop Moore in 1837, and took charge of Christ 
Church Parish, Calvert County, Md. He removed to 
Petersville in 1840, and in 1842 and 1844 was rector 
of All Saints’ Parish. He removed to Virginia, and 
disappeared from the clerey list in 1856. 

Other Churches,—The Lutheran Church was 
erected in 1872. Its pastors have been Revs. L. A. 
Mann, 1872 to 1876; J. H. Turver, 1876 to 1880; 
und M, L, Beard, the present incumbent. The Meth- 
odist Kpiscopal congregation originally held its ser- 
vices in the school-house, but in 1859 purchased the 
public hall and converted it into a neat edifice. Its 
pastor is Rev. E. Smith. The Catholie Chureh has 
had a large membership from the first settlement of 
the district, wheu a congregation was formed. Its fine 
edifice has a commanding view of the country around, 
Rev. John Gaffuey is the priest in charge. 

Burkittsville—This town is situated in the far- 


MOUNT O*DONNELL. 
RESIDENCE OF Jno. COLUMBUS O'DONNELL PETERSVILLE Dist. FREDERICK Co.,Mo. 
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famed Middletown Valley, at the foot of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains, two and a half miles from Clag- 
gett's, on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, and nine 
from Harper’s Terry. The climate is particularly 
beneficial to invalids, and the neighborhood is rapidly 
becoming a popular summer resort. It was first 
known as “ Harley’s Post-Office,” but received its 
present name from Henry Burkitt, who owned the 
land on which the village was built. Mr. Harley 
kept the first store, some fifty years ago. The post- 
master is Martin L. Hightman, and the physicians 
Drs. J. D. Garrott, Tilghman Biser, G. L. Staley, and 
T. E. Hardy. 

The organization of the Lutheran congregation 
dates back to 1830. The edifice was erected in 1859, 


before which time the members worshiped with the | 


Reformed congregation in the latter's building. It was 

first connected as a charge with Middletown, and 

later associated with Jefferson, but became a separate 
eharge in 1857. Its pastors have been : 

1857, Rev. G. A, Nixdorff; 1864, Rev. W. ©, Wire; 1868, Rev. 
L. A. Mann; 1876, Rev. J. H. Turner; 1880, Rev. M. L. 
Heisler (supply); 1851, Rev. M. L. Beard. 

The fine church edifice was built during the min- 
istry of Rev. G. A. Nixdorff. Its Sunday-school 
superintendent is John Hightman. 

The Reformed Church was established in 1829 by 
* Rev. John C. Bucher, pastor of the Middletown 
Church. Its pastors have been Revs. G. L. Staley, 
Samuel Phillips, Moses Stewart (eleven years), H. I. 
Comfort (five years), and M. L. Shuford, since 1873. 
The pastor acts as the Sunday-school superintendent. 
The elders are Bzra Willard, Greenbury House, 
Henry H. Biser; the deacons, William Pearl, F. G. 
House, W. 8. Flook. The congregation has a sub- 
stantial parsonage. The cemetery, jointly held by the 
Reformed and Lutheran Churches, is nowa public one 
for the use of all. 

The Protestant Episcopal Church holds occasional 
religious services at Union Chapel, a commodious 


Frederick. Rev. J. Trapnel, of St. Mark’s Church, 
is the officiating minister. 

The town has one of the most. commodious public 
school-houses in. the county, and its schools are not 
surpassed in efficiency by those of any place of its 
size in the State, 

Burkittsville Female Seminary.—This institu- 


tion, located at Burkittsville, was founded in 1866, | 


by the Rev. W. C. Wire, A.M.,a Lutheran clergy- 
man, who continued to preside over the institution for 
some twelve years. The buildings, which were erected 


| spent in the institution. 
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edifice seventy feet long and three stories high, with 
a wing thirty-six feet long, surmounted by a cupola 
which affords an extensive view of the surrounding 
country. The institution was formally opened on the 
15th of October, 1866, and was incorporated by the 
General Assembly of Maryland in March, 1867. 
The number of pupils has steadily increased; and the 
sphere of its influence is annually widening. The 
course of study embraces all the branches essential 
to a practical and ornamental education. The colle- 
giate course comprises three years, but pupils are ad- 
vanced according to their progress, and not the time 
The faculty consisted at 
first of Rev, W. C. Wire, A.M, principal; Mrs. M. 
J. Wire, vice-principal and superintendent; Miss M. 
H. Duphorne, mathematics, English branches, and 
botany; Miss M. A. Newlin, drawing and painting, 
and assistant in Hnglish; Miss M. A. Mackley, vocal 
and instrumental musie. The annual sessions of the 
institution comprise ten months, commencing in Sep- 
tember, and closing in June. Rev. J. H. Turner, 
D.D., sueceeded Mr. Wire for two years, and Prof. 
M. L. Heisler is the present principal. He took 
charge of the institution in 1880. 

Burkittsville Tannery.—Michael Weiner, a na- 
tive of Bavaria, came to the United States in 1834, 
and having spent a few years as an employé at the 
Middletown tannery, purchased in 1846 the tannery 
at Burkittsville, belonging to H. H. Sleifer, who had 
bought it from the original proprietor, a Mr. Locker. 
Mr. Weiner has steadily maintained a reputation for 
the product of his works, which enables him to com- 
mand for it the highest price in the market. Forty 
lay-away vats and five leaches enable the tannery to 
produce one thousand heavy hides per annum. Sole, 
harness, and upper leather and sheep and calf-skins 
of the best quality are made. Mr. Weiner has a good 
local trade, but finds his chief market in Baltimore, 
Since 1878 he has been assisted by his son, Henry 


| M. Weiner, who has the personal management of 
building, owned by Messrs. Wilcoxon & Levy, of | 


the works. 

Needwood Distillery—Probably no whisky in 
the United States bears a better reputation than that 
produced at the Needwood distillery. It is noted 
everywhere for its purity and flavor, and commands 
a high price in the market. In 1850, Outerbridge 
Horsey, a native of Frederick County, began its man- 
ufacture, and from that time to this all his skill, 
knowledge, and energy and many costly experiments 
have been directed to the production of pure rye 
whisky. So closely has this policy been adhered to 
that the Needwood is said to be the only distillery 


in 1866, consist of an elegant and substantial brick | in the United States which runs the entire year on 


40 
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one class of whisky. In 1862, when the hurricane 
of war swept over this beautiful section of the State, 
Mr. Horsey's business was destroyed, and much of 
his machinery carried off. When peace permitted a 
resumption of industries, Mr. Horsey set up new and 
improved machinery, erected a large brick warehouse 
with a capacity of three thousand barrels, and increased 
his facilities, after which he proceeded with the manu- 
facture of his whisky. The Needwood Distillery is 


beautifully situated in the Blue Ridge Mountains, | 


four miles from Knoxville, on the Baltimore and Obio 
Railroad. The superintendent is James Dall. The 
market for Mr. Horsey’s product comprises the trade 
of the entire country. The largest orders, however, 
come from New York, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
and the State of California. Nothing, it is said, gives 
such flavor and tone to whisky as age, aided by a sea 
voyage. For this reason Mr. Horsey never sends out 
raw or new whisky. Once made it is placed in the 
bonded warehouse, remaining in an even temperature, 
for months, often years, after which it is shipped to 
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in picturesque grandeur. 


the seaboard, and thence around Cape Horn to the | 


Pacific coast, where it remains for a year or two, after 
which it is brought back, rich in all the qualities that 
epicures require. 

Ahalt's Distillery—About the year 1848 the 
Hon. Johu Lee erected a flour-mill on the site of the 
above distillery, which is about four miles from Knox- 
ville, the nearest railway station on the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad. This structure was afterwards. re- 
modeled into a saw-mill, and in 1879 again changed 
its form, and was made suitable to its present purpose 
by J. D. Ahalt. 
grain grown on the fertile plains of Frederick and 
Washington Counties is of a quality so fine that no 
matter what it is converted into it dlways produces 
the best of its kind. Recognizing this fact and 
comprehending its value, J. D. Ahalt started the 
above distillery for the mauufucture of pure rye 
whisky. Mr. Ahalé will use none but the choicest 
selected rye, while his process is based upon the 
most improved methods, some of which are the results 
of costly scientific experiments made by himself. 
The whisky, after lying long enough to become mel- 
low, will be shipped by sailing vessels to Rio Janeiro, 
receiving the benefit of a sea voyage to that point and 
return, The distillery is admirably located upon a 
lovely mountain slope, where clear spring-water is 
always obtainable. 

Knoxville.—This town is on the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad, seventy miles from Baltimore and’ 
fifteen from Frederick. It is pleasantly situated on 
an easy slope, and is shielded from the winds by the 


It is a well-known fact that the | 


surrounding hills. South Mountain is near, and on 
the Virginia side of the Potomae the mountains rise 
Tt has Methodist Hpiseopal, 
Lutheran, and Reformed Churches, supplied respec- 
tively by Revs. John W. Walsh, M. L. Beard, and 
M. L. Sbuford. Robert Porter is postmaster, and 
Dr. Joho Reed physician. The merchants are J. M. 
Miller, W. T. Main, J. D. Main; shoemaker, 8. W. 
Brooks; grain dealers, Darby & Rice; coal, I. N. 
Merchant; wheelwright, John Mitchell ; blacksmiths, 
Jobn W. Porter, G. BE. Thomas; saddlery, Robert 
Porter; hotel, James Reely; butcher, Charles W. 
Schnetze. 

Capt. H. T. Deaver, a native of Frederick County, 
and one of the best known of the residents of his see- 
tion, lives on what is known as the old Richard John- 
son place, one mile from the village of Knoxville, 
Richard Johnson (brother to Hon, William Cost 
Johnson) was a bachelor and a person of eccentric 
disposition. His farm contained two hundred acres, 
and was known as “ Peri Land.” Capt. Deaver 
bought the property of the Johnson estate in 1852, 
and in 1865 built the handsome, substantial, and 
roomy residence he now occupies. The two hundred 
acres originally in bis purchase have been increased 
by him to five hundred, The house is a brick struc- 
ture two and a half stories in height, and is situated 
on a picturesque elevation fully eight hundred feet — 
above tide-water. The farm lies at the lower end of 
the Middletown Valley, and from its highest eminence, 
whereon the residence stands, may be scen portions of 
the States of Maryland, Virginia, and West -Virginia, 
embraced in the counties of Loudon, Jefferson, Wash- 
ington, Frederick, and Montgomery. Old Richard 
Johnson used to maintain, and stoutly, too, that he 
could see from his house seven counties and three 
States. In the distance may be seen Harper's Perry 
Gap and the waters of the Potomac and the Shenan- 
doah, while the towering elevations of Elk Ridge, 
Blue Ridge, and South Mountain rear their distant 
fronts within clear sight. Capt. Deaver has a hand- 
somely-improved farm, and ranks among the most 
successful of agriculturists. Unusual care is taken of 
the grounds inclosing the mansion, and they form ac- 
cordingly a feature of much importance in the gen- 
eral prospect. 

St. John's Female Seminary, a select boarding- 
school for young ladies, located near Knoxville, is an 
offshoot of Mount Washington Female College, and 
was organized originally at Mount Washington, Balti- 
more Oo., Md., in the spring of 1856. After being 
in successful operation from that date to the 19th of 
April, 1861, the school was disbanded by the foree of 
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citcumstances arising out of the civil war. In 1864 
the property known as “ Tyrconnel,” one of the most 


beautiful places in Frederick County, was secured for | 


its use, and the school was reorganized in a new home. 
The buildings, however, were of limited capacity, 


affording accommodations for only a small number of | 


pupils, but in 1874 a large additional building was 
erected for school purposes, making the school in every 
way more comfortable and efficient, and increasing its 
capacity to the number of thirty or more boarding 
scholars. The buildings are surrounded with exten- 
sive grounds artistically laid out and ornamented with 
flowers and trees in great variety. The school, which 
is not incorporated, was under the control of the Rev. 
George Lewis Staley, D.D., a clergyman of the Ger- 


man Reformed Chureh, until 1879. During the past — 


two years it has not been in operation, but Professor 
Staley has used the buildings for a summer resort for 
boarders from the cities. 

Berlin.—This village ( Barry Post-Office) is on the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, seventy-five miles from 
Baltimore, and fifteen from Frederick by county road. 
The town has great advantages for trade, and does a 
large business in grain, fertilizers, and coal, ‘The mer- 
chant mills of Jordan, Wenner & Jordan are located 

‘here. There is a lodge of Knights of Pythias (Ca- 
toctin, No. 91), and one of Independent Order of Red 
Men (Delaware Tribe, 43). Rev. John Hall is pastor 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and William A. 
Barnard is postmaster. The merchants are Jordan, 
Wenner & Jordan, Boteler & Gross; builder, BE. D. 
Barnard ; blacksmith, W. A. Barnard; railroad and 
express agent, Lingan Boteler; butcher, Thos. Watt ; 
shoemaker, Joseph Shilling; restaurant, T. B. Leo- 
pold. 

Broad Run is pleasantly situated in the centre of 
the great Middletown Valley, seven miles from Knox- 
ville, and is said to be surrounded by the richest land 
and most beautiful buildings in the county. John H. 
Grove is the merchant and postmaster; M. F. Fink 
and J. D. Whipp, millers; W. S. Keafauver, wagon- 
maker; Samuel Ahalt, G. W. Huffer, machinists ; 


W. T. Grove, J. E. Flook, carpenters; J. C. and P. | 


G. Cochran, blacksmiths. 
The teachers of the district for the term ending 
April 15, 1881, were: 


School No. 1, 36 pupils, Anna M. Werking ; No. 2, 64 pupils, 
A. C. MeBride, Fanny Hightman, assistant; No, 3, 41 
pupils, John IH. M, Claggett, C.S. Smith; No. 4, 34 pupils, 
M. E. Philpot; No. 5, 80 pupils, William Gittings, C. B, 
Carlisle, assistant; No. 6, 62 pupils, C, E. Miller, Alice M. 
Thomas; No. 7, 16 pupils, Ella V. Smith. No.1 (colored), 
43 pupils, Mary S. Jackson; No. 2 (colored), 34 pupils, 
Adelaide Dodson. 


The magistrates are Israel Carnes, Burkittsville; 
James Meck, Petersville; Dr. John Reed, Knoxville, 
8. L. Gouverneur, of this district, the grandson 
of ex-President James Monroe, and who had in his 


| possession many of the important papers of that dis- 


tinguished patriot and statesman, prepared for publica- 
tion a work from the pen of Mr. Monroe addressed to 
his countrymen, and written after he had retired from 
public life. 


MOUNT PLEASANT DISTRICT, No. 13. 


By an act of the General Assembly passed April 19, 
1852, Mount Pleasant, or Election District No, 13, was 
established out of parts of Liberty (8), New Market 
(9), and Woodsborough (11). The commissioners 
named in the act to lay it off were James S. Riddlemoser, 
George Murdoch, and John Myers. Its boundaries 
were made as follows: “ Commencing at the mouth of 
the Linganore Creck ; thence up said creek to the head 
of William Jones’ mill-dam; thence with a straight line 
as pear as may be to Jacob Harmiss’ dwelling-house, 
on the road leading from Liberty Town to Briga’s ford 
on the Monocacy River; thence down said river to 
the place of beginning.” The district is situated 
near the centre of the county, and is drained by Mon- 
ocacy River and the Linganore and Israel Creeks, 
The villages are Mount Pleasant and Walkersville. 
On the north is Woodsborough District, on the east 
Liberty and New Market, on the south and west 
New Market and Frederick. 

Among the families which settled in this district at 
an early period may be mentioned the Cramers, Stouf- 
fers, Routzahns, Diffindalls, Ramsburgs, Nicodemuses, 
Bealls, Derrs, Houcks, Koonses, Dorseys, Jacobs, and 
Shriners. 

The residence of C. M. Lewis, about five miles 
distant from Frederick City, is a type of the substan- 
tial, hospitable, and comfortable old mansions with 
which- the mind naturally associates the era of good 
cheer and genial warmth that characterized social life 
in the early days of Maryland history. It stands re- 
moved some distance from the highway, and is ap- 
proached by a fine drive through a wooded avenue. 
There is about the old stone mansion an air that seems 
to bid the visitor a hearty welcome, and to bespeak, 
moreover, the comforting entertainment which abides 
within. The house was built in 1815 by Joshua 
Dorsey, whose daughter married Dr. Thomas John- 
son about that time. In that house both Joshua 
Dorsey and Dr. Johnson died. The Dorseys and 
Johnsons were famous as royal entertainers, and at 
their fireside the leading families of that region fre- 
quently gathered and held at times high revel, while 
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within the time-honored walls of the mansion many 
brilliant minds have discussed the topics of the time, 
and groups of merry-makers have enlivened its apart- 
ments. Mr. C. M. Lewis (by profession a master- 
machinist) purchased the property in 1875, and moved 
thither from Baltimore. There are one hundred and 
thirty-five acres of cleared and fruitful land, with most 
excellent improvements, attached to the premises. 
The farm itself lies in what is known as Glade Valley. 
Near by is an eminence much favored by sight-scers, 
from which one may obtain a delightful view of a 
broad stretch of picturesque landscape, 

Mount Pleasant Village is on the Liberty road, 
six miles from Frederick, and three from Walkersville. 
It derives its name from its elevated site, from which 
not only Frederick City is seen, but also, on a clear 
day, the Potomac River, twenty-five miles distant. 
The Reformed Church was organized in 1869, and its 
edifice erected in 1870, under the auspices of Rey. A. 
R. Kremer. His successors as pastors were J. M. 
Souder, in 1875, and Rey. A. Shulenberger, the present 
incumbent, in 1876. Mr. Shulenberger also preaches 
at Rocky Hill and Union Chapel. 

The merchants are C. A. Thomas (postmaster), J. 
T. Taylor, and James Riddlemoser, The physicians 
are Drs. D, EB. Stone and J. H. Leib. The other in- 
dustries are G. W. Buckey, tanner; John D. Damon, 
shoemaker; John Fitch, John Wagner, hucksters; 
D.8. Kemp, carpenter; A. Sheetenhelm, wheelwright; 
B. Stevens & Bro., blacksmiths; W. W. Wetker, 
cabinet-maker. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church is attached to the 
Liberty Cireuit. 

Georgetown.—lour houses of this place are situ- 
ated in Mount Pleasant District, one of which is that 
of Drs. William and Michael Zimmerman, another that 
of Rev. J. D. Freed. The United Brethren church 
was built in 1857, and its pastors have been: 


1857, I. K. Statton, H. Tahelm; 1858, I. K. Statton, 8. Evers; 
1859, L. W. Matthews, W. Jackeon ; 1860, L, W. Matthews, 
T. PF, Buschoog; 1861, I. Baltzell, T. F. Buschong ; 1862-64, 
W. T. Lower, J. W. Grimm; 1865, T. Stern, J. W. Grimm; 
1866, T. Stern, J. D. Freed; 1867, J. Delphy, J. D. Freed : 
1868, J. W. Kiracofe, J. W. Grimm; 1869, J. W. Kiracofe, 
J. E. Holt; 1870, J. K. Nelson, Rev. Zerman ; 1871, J. K, 
Nelson, W. 0. Smith; 1872-75, A. M. Evers; 1875-78, J. 
L. Grimm; 1878, Edras Ludwick, J. L, Grimm ; 1879-81, 
William Beall; 1881, J, D, Freed. 


Ceresville Flour-Mills—The Ceresville mills and 
estate originally consisted of about six hundred acres 
of choice limestone land, situated about three and one- 
third miles northeast of Frederick, on the east bank 
of the Monocacy, where the waters of Israel Creek 
empty into the river. At the beginning of the pres- | 
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| ent century the estate was owned by Gen. Williams, 


and between the years 1812 and 1816 he built the 
mansion-house in which Samuel Hoke, Jr., now re- 
sides, a saw-mill, and the present Ceresville flouring 
and grist-mills. The mill-house is built substantially 
of stone, 40 by 60 feet, and four stories high, with all 
the necessary machinery for manufacturing sixty barrels 
of flour per day, all of which is driven by the waters 
of Israel Creek by two overshot water-wheels sixteen 
feet high. ‘The mansion-house was subsequently the 
home of Maj. Daniel Hughes, who distinguished him- 
self in the Indian war in Florida, and of Charles 
Johnson, the father of Gen. Bradley T. Johnson. 

The present proprietor of the mills is Edward A. 
Shriner, whose grandfather, Michael Shriner, resided 
on a farm near Unionville. Michael Shriner, whose 
ancestors came from Germany at a very early period, 
had three sons,—Cornelius, Basil, and Abram H.,—all 
of whom engaged in the milling business. Of these, 
Cornelius, the father of E. A. Shriner, leased the 
Ceresville mills in 1826, and purchased them in the 
following year. His first wife, who was the daughter 
of Christian Scholl, was married to him about this 
time. She died in 1838. His second wife, whom he 
married in 1841, was Mary P., daughter of George 
Barrick, who is still living. Of the first marriage, 
E. A. Shriner is the only child now living. Of the 
second marriage, two children—Mary ©. and G. W. 
B. Shriner—survive, the latter being engaged in the 
grocery business in Frederick. Cornelius Shriner 
was a farmer in early life, but afterwards became a 
miller, as stated. Before his death, which occurred 
on the 13th of September, 1854, he had amassed a 
large property, and was at the head of an extensive 
and flourishing business. In 1840, Cornelius Shriner 
bought a half-interest in the Linganore mills, and in 
1844 purchased from Col. Edward Schley the Carroll 
Creek flouring-mills. In 1850 he purchased of 
Lewis V. Scholl the remaining interest in the Linga- 
nore mills aud estate. Mr. Shriner resided for sev- 
eral years in Frederick City, and was a director in the 
Frederick County Bank for a number of years. For 
the greater portion of his life, however, he resided at 
the Ceresville mills, although his place of business 
was in Frederick. Mr. Shriner dealt largely in grain 
to supply the Linganore and Carroll Creek flouring- 
mills, and was among the largest manufacturers of 
flour in the State. He also dealt largely in grain and 
live-stock, which he shipped to Baltimore, where his 
son was associated with G. Sauerwein in the produce 
and commission house of G. Sauerwein & Co. 

In 1854, while riding to church with his son 
George, Mr. Shriner was paralyzed and fell from his 
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horse. He was taken home insensible, and after a 
brief’ illness died at the age of fifty-four years. 

E. A. Shriner, eldest son of Cornelius Shriner, was 
born on the homestead at Ceresville, Jan. 24, 1830, 
and still resides there. Mr. Shriner received from his 
father a thorough training as a miller, and since his 
earliest youth has been engaged in that calling. In 
1850 he was given an interest in the business, and | 
in 1852 associated himself with G. Sanerwein in 


establishing in Baltimore the house of G. Sauerwein | 


& Co., referred to above. In 1858 he was married to 
Margaret A., daughter of John Derr, of Frederick 
County, a descendant of the French Huguenots who 


fled to this country from the Palatinate early in the | 


eighteenth century. Mr, Shriner succeeded to the 
ownership of the Ceresville mills upon the death of 
his father, and has continued to operate them ever 
since. Mr. Shriner's aspirations have never led him 
to seek political distinction, his business having al- 
ways been the object of his assiduous care and inter- 
est, and he finds sufficient gratification in knowing 
that he has succeeded in largely developing and im- 
proving the extensive mill property which he has eon- 
trolled and managed for nearly thirty years. Mr. 
Shriver has been identified with the Frederick and 
Liberty Turnpike Company for a number of years, 
and since 1869 has been the president of that corpor- 
ation. 

Mr. Shriner's residence and mill property are situated 
on the Liberty and Frederick turnpike, between three | 
and four miles from Frederick. Originally they com- 
prised a small stone house and a four-story stone mill. 
The latter succecded a one-story brick mill that stood 
not far from the present mill on Israel's Creek, which 
dated its existence from about 1790, The stone mill 
was built in 1813. Cornelius Shriner improved and 
enlarged the residence by a brick addition. A num- 
ber of other improvements have been made from time 
to time, and the mill at present is perfectly equipped 
and appointed in all respects. It is furnished with 
three burrs and one chopper, and manufactures flour 
by the latest patented process. It has a capacity for 
grinding fifty thousand bushels of wheat annually, 
and produces eight thousand barrels of flour every 
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latter company as president. In the mean time the 


' mills have been improved by the introduction of the 


latest machinery. The mill itself is as solid and sub- 
stantial as the day it was built, and its long owner- 
ship in one family, who have given it their care and 
attention, has built up a reputation upon the merits 
of its products which is as solid as the mill itself. 
Situated in the heart of the “Garden of Maryland,” 
where the cereals are the best, the products of the 
Ceresville mills have always been exceedingly popular. 
Mr. Shriner has devoted all his time to the produc- 
tion of a perfectly pure article of flour, made only of 
the best wheat, and known in the Washington, D. C., 
and Baltimore markets as the “ Ceresville, Blooming- 
dale, and E, A. Shriner brands of family flour.” 
Walkersville.—This village lies on the Woods- 
borough turnpike, adjoining Georgetown, and is six 
miles north of Frederick. It is one of the newest and 
at the same time one of the most attractive places in 
the county, and in the past three years over thirty sub- 
stantial houses have been erected within its limits. It 
was named in honor of John Walker, who owned the 
land on which it was laid out. 8. W. Stauffer is the 


' postmaster, and Dr. J. D. Nicodemus the resident 


year, of which seven thousand are shipped to Hastern | 
and other markets. 

The neighborhood has been much improved by the 
construction of the Frederick and Woodsborough 


physician, J. Hanson Stauffer keeps a large dry- 
goods store. Its beautiful location and proximity to 
the fine turopike skirting it make it a favorite resort 
for drives and excursions from Frederick City. 
The school-teachers of the district for the term 
ending April 15, 1881, were: 
School No. 1, 30 pupils, Olivia E. Ever; No. 2, 46 pupils, Me- 
lissa J. Long; No. 3, 61 pupils, R. H. Harrover; No. 4, 
45 pupils, George F. Thomas; No. 5, 59 pupils, R. T. 
Glisan; No. 6, 30 pupils, Bettie Roelke; No, 7, 86 pupils, 
C. Harry Anders, A. A. Wagner (assistant). No, 1 (colored), 
44 pupils, Adelaide Chambers. 


JEFFERSON DISTRICT, No. 14. 


Jefferson, or District No. 14, was established by an 
act of the General Assembly passed in 1832, and was 
created out of Middletown (No. 3). The commis- 
sioners named in the act to make the division were Pat- 
rick McGill, Sr., Henry Culler, John Simmons, Jacob 
Thomas, of John, and Adam Lorentz. The district was 
laid out April 11, 1833, with the following boundaries : 
« Beginning at the Potomac River opposite the highest 
ridge on the Virginia shore ; thence with said moun- 
tain bounding the western ridge, the highest part 
thereof, to a large forked sassafras-tree (marked) on 


and the Liberty and Frederick Turnpike Road Com- | the north side and very near the new public road 


panies, which centre at the Ceresville mills, and which | 
were built at a cost of $50,000. 


leading from Jacob Feaster's mill, intersecting the 
turnpike road near Staub’s dwelling-house, running 


In the construction of these roads Mr. Shriner took | from said tree north eighty-two degrees, west two miles 
an active interest, and served as director, and in the |! and one-three-hundred-and-twentieth of a mile, inter- 
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of said stream until it intersects Catoctin Creek, where 
is now a marked large sycamore-tree and a stone 
planted on the north side of said branch opposite a 
ledge of rocks on the west side of Catoctin Creek ; 
thence with the meanders of said Catoctin Creek un- 
til it intersects the Maryland and Virginia tines and 
with said line to the beginning.” 

By act of March 7, 1850, the dividing line be- 
~ tween Frederick, Buckeystown, and Jefferson Districts 
was changed “ to the eastern summit range of the Ca- 
toctin Mountains, crossing the Frederick and Harper's 
Ferry road at or near the sixth mile-post on said road 
from Frederick City.” Jefferson District is in the 
southivestern section of the county; Middletown Dis- 
trict skirts it on the north, Frederick and Buckeys- 
town on the east, and Petersville and Middletown on 
the west. Its southern boundary is the Potomac 
River. The Catoctin Mountains extend through the 
eastern portion from north to south. The villages are 
Jefferson, Centreville, Lander Post-Office, and Catoctin 
Switch. 

Among the earliest settlers were Capt. Marler, 
Stoneo Frazer, the Phillipses, Lamars, Thrashers, 
Simmonses, Delashmutts, Lakins, Cullers, Shawens, 
Easterdays, Castles, Ramsburgs, Shaeffers, Keafauvers, 
Motters, and Kesslers. The Johnson family did not 


settle in the district until about 1798. Thomas John- | 


son (2) was born ANE: 24, 1729, and died in Buck- 
eystown District, Oct. 2, 1778. His wife was a Miss 
Thomas. Their children were John, Thomas, Richard, 
and William. The latter married in 1800 Catharine 
Cost, of Frederick, William Johnson was born about 
1770, on his father’s farm in Buckeystown District, 
but in 1798 removed to what is now Jefferson District, 
where he purchased four hundred acres of land, nearly 
all in woods, and was the first mao to sow clover in 
the valley. William Johnson died in October, 1811, 
and left three sons,—Thomas, Richard, and William 
Cost Johnson. The latter became a prominent lawyer 
and politician. Col. Thomas Johnson is the only sur- 
viving son of the three sons of William Johnson. 
He was born on his farm, Feb. 15, 1801, was a colonel 
forty years in the militia, and served in 1861 in the 
Marylaud Legislature as a member of the Lower 
House. 

Jefferson.—In 1800 this town had only four 
dwellings, aud was then known as the “ Trap,” and 
afterwards as “Newtown Trap.” It was so called 
from the fact that it was a rough and dangerous set- 
tlement, in passing through which many a poor traveler 
was robbed and sometimes foully made way with, 


then one of the delegates of Frederick County. 


| 1841. 
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secting the branch four perches north of the black- | Hence it acquired a bad name in its early days." It 
smith-shop in Rockville; from thence with the meander 


was incorporated by the Legislature of 1831-32, 

through the active efforts of William Cost Johnson, 

By 

general consent the naming of the new town was left 

to the oldest resident, Dr. Charles MacGill, who, not- 
withstanding the majority of the citizens desired to 
eall it “ Catoctin” (after the Indian tribe that once 
occupied the valley), named it after the illustrious 
Thomas Jefferson, of whom the doctor was a warm 
admirer. The town is an elevated, healthy point, 
twenty-six feet higher than Burkittsville, and one 
hundred and twenty-five above Harper's Ferry. In 
the beginning of the century and for years afterwards 
it was on the great thoroughfare from the North to the 

South, and the travel through it was immense. The 

first man to preach in Jefferson was a local preacher 

of the Methodist Episcopal Church named Martin, a 

brother of Luther Martin, Maryland's distinguished 

lawyer. Henry Culler was the first mayor of the 
town, 

Churches.—The Lutheran church was built in 
1841, and rebuilt in 1866, but previous to the first 
date preaching had been had for'ten years, and at ya- 
rious times before. The pastors have been: 

1831-34, Rev. A. Peck; 1834-35, Rev. J. Harpel; 1836-40, 
Rev, Wachter; 1841, Rev. Jesse Wincoff, Rev. C. C. 
Baughman; 1841-43, Rey. W. F. Eyster; 1845-53, Rev. 
D. J. Hauer; 1853-54, Rey. G, 5. Collins; 1855-57, Rev. 
B. Appleby; 1857-58, Rev. E. Darsey; 1858-78, Rev. H. 
G. Bowers; 1878, May 1, Rev. W. H. Settlemyer, the 
present pastor, The Sunday-school superintendent is Dr. 
J.J, Culler, The elders are Daniel Culler, Basil Lewis, 
John W. Long: and the deacons, J, Henry Culler, William 
Shaff. 

The Methodist Protestant church was built in 
1843. Its present pastor is Rev. W. R. Mills, and 
its pastors previous to Rev. J. E. Maloy, Mr. Mills’ 
predecessor, were those stationed at Frederick. 

The Methodist Episcopal church was built in 1830, 
and for thirty years previous preaching was had at 
the old school-house or at dwelling-houses. Among 
the preachers before 1830 were Revs. Charles B. 
Young, James Reed, E. R. Veech, and J. R. Cadden, 
and since them Thomas McGee, William Butler, Jo- 


_Seph Parker, Aaron Clary, H. G. Dill, J. W. Langley, 


David Trout, L. M. Gardner, John Anderson, B. G. 
W. Reed. In 1858, Jefferson was united with Mid- 
dletown Circuit. 

The German Reformed Church was established in ; 
Aug. 16, 1841, Peter Hoffman and wife con- 


1 The commissioners by act of March 14, 1832, to blend New- 
town Trap and New Freedom with the town of Jefferson were 
William Lynch, Levy Willies, and John W. Pratt. 
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veyed part of lot No. 43, eighty-two and a half by 
two hundred and seventeen and a half feet, to Sebas- 
tian Ramsburg, John Feaster, Sr., Henry Crum, John 


Stockman, Sr., Henry Stockman, Jacob Feaster, Jr., | 


John Hemp, and John Stockman, of John, the con- 
sistory of the church then duly organized, as a site for 
a chureh, which was immediately erected. Rev. N. 
H. Skyles has been pastor since 1875, and his prede- 
cessor was Rev. 8. 8. Miller. 

Rev. E. Jenkins is the pastor of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Post-office, Masonic Lodge, Etc.—C. E. Thomas 
has been postmaster since 1860, and before him three 
of his brothers, Emanuel, John, and Perry G., had 
held the office. This office has been most of the 
time in the Thomas family. 

The great storm of Sept. 8, 1866, blew down the 
Methodist Protestant church, the Lutheran in part, 
as well as Dr. Crum's and Mrs. Anderson’s houses in 


part. It was the most terrific wind-storm ever known | 


in the valley. 


St. Alban’s Lodge, A. F. and A. M., No. 65, was 


located in New Town (now Jefferson), and was last | 


represented in the Grand Lodge in November, 1820, 
by Samuel Cole (probably a proxy). 

In the German Reformed cemetery, the oldest 
burying-ground, the following early settlers are buried, 
yiz.; David Kemp, born Sept. 2, 1778, died Feb. 20, 
1856, and Mary Kemp, his wife, born Dec. 20, 1782, 
died April 4, 1855; Thomas Lamar, bora Dee. 19, 
1777, and died Aug, 11, 1864. 

Among other old families here interred are the 
Grosses, Barricks, Baers, Flooks, and Lakins. 

The teachers of the district for the term ending 
April 15, 1881, were: 

School No. 1, 16 pupils, Addie Currier; No. 2, 105 pupils, W. 
H. Meyers, Annie E. Sowers, assistant ; No. 3, 40 pupils, C. 
W. Marriott. No. 1 (colored), 37 pupils, W. A. Thomas, 

The physicians are Drs. G. W. Crum, J. H. Crum, 
J. J. Culler; merchants, 8. M. Culler, 8. E. Little, 
* Ysaac Walker; saw-mill, H. C. Biser; dentist, Dr. 
H. D. Mills; dealers in harness, saddles, etc., D. C. 
Shaff, A. D. Doty; miller, Basil Lewis; blacksmiths, 
R. F. Cochran, H. ©. Wise, Peter Poole; tobacco 
and notions, W. V. Culler ; undertakers, T. T. Thomas, 
J. G. Etchison & Son; tailor, C. BE. Thomas; ear- 
penters, I. S. Feaster, W. P. Stockman, I’. Shaff. 


MECHANICSTOWN DISTRICT, No. 15. 


Mechanicstown, or Election District No. 15, was 
created by the act of May 27, 1852, out of parts of 
Creagerstown (4), Emmittsburg (5), and Hauver’s 
(10), The commissioners designated in the act to lay 


| it off were Frederick White, John Byler, and Michael 
| M. Ege. Its boundaries were made as follows: ‘“ Be- 

ginning at the summit of the Catoctin Mountain, near 

the furnace, and running thence to a point near the 

blacksmith-shop of Michael Zimmerman; thence from 
| said shop along the public road to Thomas Metealf’s 
| land; thence with a straight line to John R. Boller’s 
house, including said house and the village of Grace- 
ham ; thence along the public road leading from Me- 
chaniestown to the Emmittsburg cross-road; thence 
along the Emmittsburg road to a point where the 
branch known as Beaver Dam crosses said road ; thence 
in a straight line toa point north of John A. Martin's 
house; thence in a northern direction to William Bol- 
ler's farm ; thence with the Emmittsburg road, leading 
to Wolf's tavern, to the cross-road from Mechanicstown 
to Sabillasville ; thence with a straight line to Harman's 
farm ; thence with the south side of the road to the 
new-cut road near Gat’s farm, and thence with a 
straight line to the place of beginning.” 

Mechaniestown District is situated in the northern 
part of the county, with Hauver’s and Emmittsburg 
Districts on the north, Emmittsburg and Creagerstown 
on the east, Creagerstown on the south, and Catoctin 
and Hauver’s on the west. 

The early settlers were the Wellers, Creagers, Wil- 
hides, Firors, and Rouzers, who came about 1750, 
with other pioneers. These were nearly all Germans. 

“ Longatepaugh,” a survey of two hundred and forty- 
| nine acres, was patented to Lawrence Creager, July 
17, 1779, and “ Shoemaker's Knife,” a tract of fifty- 
five acres, was granted July, 1746, to Philip Knayell. 
During the French and Indian war the early inhabit- 
ants of this region were on the extreme Western fron- 
tier, and suffered severely from the depredations of the 
savages. ; 

The pleasant village of Mechanicstown is beauti- 
fully situated on the east of the pretty stream called 
Hunting Creek, which has its source in the Catoctin 
Mountain. It is fifty-two miles northwest from Bal- 
timore,and about the same distance from Washington 
City, and sixteen north of Frederick. It lies at the 
base of the mountain. The first settlement dates back 
to 1751, when a few buildings were erected along the 
road leading from Hagerstown via “ Harman's Gap” 
to Baltimore. Lots were then laid out by James and 
Lawrence Creager, who held nearly all the lands as 
far as the present village of Creagerstown. 

The Weller family was the first that actually settled 
on the site of the present town. There were three 
Weller brothers, who came from Berks County, Pa., 
one of whom stopped here because of the very large 
and fine spring of water, now called the “ Cold Spring.” 
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The second settled in Virginia, and the third after- 
wards located in Kentucky. Jacob Weller settled on 
the site of Mechanicstown, and was a teamster in the 
Revolutionary war. The first hotel (now the “ Gil 
bert House”) was built in 1800, under the auspices 
of Jacob Weller, son of the first settler, and the first 
store was kept by Jacob Firor in 1806. At that 
period the present beautiful landscape was an almost 
uninterrupted forest, and game of various descriptions 
was so plentiful that it is said the good host, Mr. 
Weller, wishing to furnish his guests with a treat of 
squirrels, killed from one tree seventy-three of them. 

At the beginning of the century the shricks of the 
prowling wolf were heard at night, and the only re- 
sponse was the plaintive cry of the whip-poor-will. 

In 1810 the first tan-yard was established by a Mr. 
Wampler. In 1811 the post-office was opened in a 
house built in 1805 by Mr. Ridenoure, and in 1842 
was kept in the same log dwelling. In 1811 there 
was started by Jacob Weller an extensive edge-tool 
manufactory, the first one erected south of New York. 
Tt was built on Fishing Creek, and run by the above 
stream of water as a tilting-forge. Mr. Weller would 
start his “ tilting-hammer” in the morning before day- 


light, and working on a cold piece of iron, would wake | 


up the whole neighborhood with the fearful noise. 
He manufactured pump-augers, chisels, axes, ete. 
Many of his orders came from the Southern States 
and the West Indies. He made all of the mill-irons 
used at that day for miles around, and some of them 
ean still be found with his name (Weller) branded on 
them. This factory continued until near 1850. In 
1815 a large woolen manufactory was erected, and kept 
in successful operation for over forty years. In 1820 
the celebrated Hunting Creek Tannery was built by 
Richard Jones, of Baltimore. It was of stone, two 
stories high, and the establishment comprised about 
two hundred vats constructed upon the patent reel prin- 
ciple, consumed annually over two thousand cords of 
bark, and required the labor of but fifteen men to man 

ufacture twenty-five thousand sides of superior leather 
perannum. It was afterwards carried on by Capt. W. 
L. Jones, John Q. Hewlett, and others. There was 
another tannery in the town, beside two others con- 
tiguous, in all requiring five thousand cords of bark 
and a capital of one hundred and fifty thousand dollars, 
The first tannery is not now in operation. Samuel 
Stern had a tannery at the foot of the mountain, built 
about 1820. 

The town derived its name from the fact that its 
population was eomposed principally of mechanics, 
The first lucifer-matches made in America were man- 
ufactured in this town. 


. . * i 
Their inventor and discoverer 


was Joseph Weller, who in 1825, at Frederick, pur- 
chased some matches of French importation. On his 
return home he started an investigation of the material, 
etc., and the result was his discovery of their ingre- 
dients and the manufacture of them immediately 
with the assistance of his brothers. They were twice 
burned out. The matches were peddled out through 
the country at twenty-five cents per package, and with 
the paper box of matches went a piece of sand-paper 
on which to ignite them. Many of the farmers drove 
away the peddlers with dogs, because they feared 
the burning of their houses and barns by this new 
invention, Great curiosity was excited as to the se- 
eret of their manufacture, but no one discovered it so 
as to compete with the Wellers. They were first made 
into blocks, subdivided at first by hand and later by 
machivery, and then dipped, one by one, into the brim- 
stone mixture, etc., then left to dry, and the next day 
tied up in packages. 

The town was incorporated in 1832, and the first 
burgess was Mr. Adlesperger. The records of the 
old incorporation are all lost. Mr. Park was burgess 
in 1842. In 1870 the Legislature passed an act re- 
pealing the first incorporation and creating a new one. 
The officers under the new charter have been as fol- 
lows: 

1870, Commissioners, G, W. Foreman, president; Leonard 
Picking, clerk; G. W. Stocksdale, John R. Rouzer, V. 
B. Osler, Frederick White. 1871, V. B. Osler, president; 
J, R. Rouser, G. W, Foreman, G. W. Stocksdale, C. 
J. Creager, L. Picking, clerk; W. J. Black, assessor, 
1872, L. Picking, president; William White, clerk; J. R. 
Rouzer, treasurer; G. J. Sigman, G. W. Foreman. 1873, 
V.B. Osler, president; Wm. White, clerk; J. R. Rouzer, 
treasurer; G. W. Foreman, G. J. Sigman, 1874, B. Little, 
president; E. L. Boblitz, clerk and treasurer; John Freeze, 
Alfred Troxell, Wim. Roy, 1875, D. S. Firor, president; 
4. W. Foreman, Joshua Stokes, Thomas Andrews, E. L. 
Boblitz, clerk and treasurer. 1876, J. H. Cover, president; 
E. L, Boblitz, clerk and treasurer; J. Cassell, V. B. Osler, 
G,. W, Stocksdale, G. W. Foreman, assessor. 1877, V. B. 
Osler, president; A. Slick, D. C, Martin, J. N. Barton, 
vice G, W. Foreman, deceased; EK. L. Boblitz, clerk and 
treasurer. 1878, A, Slick, president; E. M. Smith, W. A. 
Lynn, Wm. Lydie, A. Mitchell, clerk, 1879, A. Stick, 
president; W. C, Grimes, W. L, Armacost, Wm. Lydie, 
Wm. Six, 8. H. Witherow, clerk. 1880, A. Slick, presi- 
dent; Wm. Six, Wm. Lydie, James Mackley, G. J. Sig- 
mau, E. 1, Boblitz, clerk, 1881, J. H. Cover, president; 


A. Slick, P. N. Hammaker, G. W. Stocksdale, B. L. Bob- 
litz, clerk; W. J. Black, assessor, 


The assessment of 1880 shows the real estate to 
be valued at $165,493, upon which a tax of 15 cents 
on the $100 was levied. 

In 1836 a disturbance took place between the citi- 
zens of Mechanicstown and the hands at Catoctin [ron 
Furnace. On Saturday, August 27th of that year, 
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the furnace employés marched into Mechanicstown 


and commenced an attack on the citizens with blud- 
geons, stones, dirks, and other weapons. A bloody 
conflict ensued, which continued throughout the day. 
Finally the foe retreated, a number of them having 
been badly hurt. 


There are five main roads leading to this village | 


besides the great thoroughfare. A number of pic- 
turesque spots are to be seen in the vicinity, among 
them the falls of Hunting Creek, which rises in the 
Catoctin Mountain. On the same mountain a short 
distance from the falls is a rock resembling a chimney 
in shape and known as the Chimney Rock. It forms 
a fine observatory from which to view the lovely 
landscape outstretched below. 

Catoctin Furnace is situated in the southern 
portion of the district, three miles from Mechanies- 
town. It was built in 1774 by the Johnson Brothers, 
—Thomas, Baker, Roger, and James,—upon a tract 
of seven thousand acres patented in 1770 to Leonard 
Calvert and Thomas Johnson. In 1793 the firm dis- 
solved, and Thomas and Baker Johnson, two of the 
brothers, became the owners. In 1803, Baker John- 
son bought out his brother, and leased the furnace 
to Benjamin Blackford and a Mr. Thornbury. Be- 
fore the expiration of the lease Mr. Johnson died, 
and his executors sold the furnace to Willoughby and 
Thomas Mayberry in 1813. Willoughby Mayberry, 
however, soon became the sole owner. In 1820 it was 
purchased by John Brien, who vastly improved the 
property. Afterwards James Fitzhugh bought it, 
and then John B, Kunkel and brother, and for the 
past quarter of a century it has been worked by John 
B. Kunkel. He has recently built the third furnace, 
an anthracite one. The timber on these lands has 
been used in their third and fourth growth. The ore 
which is obtained is of the best quality of brown 
hematite. Abundant forests afford every facility for the 
making of chareoal. Fully three hundred wood-chop- 
pers and coal-makers and over a hundred miners are 
employed by the proprietor. The capacity of the fur- 
nace is twelve thousand tons of pig metal annually, 
which finds a ready market among the consumers 
for machinery, car-wheels, and for all foundry and 
rolling-mill purposes. Under the management of Col. 
Kunkel, the works are in the finest possible order, and 
the general system pursued is proved to be excellent 
by its very handsome and satisfactory results. Henry 
Hendricks, a colored man in Mechanicstown, has 
one of the old Catoctin stoves, made seventy years 
ago by Thornbury & Blackford. In 1801, Baker 
Johnson built near the furnace an elegant mansion, 
in which Dr. W. S. McPherson now resides. 


John B. Kunkel, one of the foremost of iron 
manufacturers in Western Maryland, was born in 
Frederick City, Dec. 11, 1817, and in Frederick 
County has spent his life. His great-grandfather, 
William Kunkel, was a colonel in the Prussian army, 
and about 1732, emigrating to America, made his 
home in Lancaster County, Pa. Six of his seven 
sons served in the American army during the Revolu- 
tion, and two lost their lives in the service, one at 
the battle of the Brandywine, and a second in a man- 
ner not positively ascertained, since his fate was never 
known. Of that son it is told that he was but 
eighteen years of age when he entered the service. 
He was a captive on board the Jersey prison-ship, 
and was so impressed with the terrible sufferings 
endured by the prisoners that upon his release and 
return home he vowed to his father that he would 
return to the army and fight until the last redcoat 
was driven from the country, From that hour he 
was never heard of. 

The youngest son, William, grandfather to John 
B. Kunkel, lived and died upon the tract in Lancaster 
County originally located by Col. Kunkel. 

William Kunkel the younger had three sons, of 
whom the eldest was John. In 1809 he moved to 
Frederick City, and engaged in business as a distiller. 
In 1828 he abandoned distilling and embarked his 
energies and capital in the manufacture of leather. 
His operations in that direction were of considerable 
importance, and employed not only a tannery owned 
by himself but other tanneries as well. He followed 
the trade of a tanner in Frederick until his death in 
that city in 1861, aged seventy-seven. His wife, a 
descendant of the Hoffmans of Lancaster County, Pa., 
died in Frederick in 1856. Her ancestors were 
active participants in the war of the Revolution. It 
is related of Jacob Hoffman, one of her uncles, that 
during the campaign he was frequently on the march 
barefooted, and that he wore twisted strands of hay 
in lieu of suspenders. John B. Kunkel was married 
in 1842 to a daughter of William Porter, of Phila- 
delphia, once a member of the famous old-time firm 
of Bevan & Porter, shipping merchants. Mrs. 
Kunkel is a descendant of Governor John Redding, 
one of New Jersey's early Governors, and president of 
the Colonial Council in 1745. Governor Redding 
was a blood relative, through Lord Wilton, of Charles 
Stuart, of England. 

The Catoctin Iron-Works, founded by the John- 
sons about the Revolution, and now carried on and 
owned by John B. Kunkel, were purchased in 1858 
by Mr. Kunkel's father, upon the dissolution of the 
firm of latest operators there, Fitzhugh & (J. M.) 
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Kunkel. The business was continued at Catoctin by 
Jacob M. and J. B. Kunkel until 1866, when Jacob 
M, retired. Since that time J. B, Kunkel has been 
the sole proprietor. The furnace has an annual 
capacity of ten thousand tons, and produces first-class 
forge and car-wheel metal. About eleven thousand 
acres of land are tributary to the works. Ore is 
obtained at a distance of about one mile and a half 
from the furnace, to which it is transported over a 
railway owned by Mr. Kunkel. The ores mined at 
these banks yield from thirty-eight to fifty per cent. 
in metallic iron. About one hundred men are regu- 
larly employed in the conduct of Mr. Kunkel’s busi- 
That business, as may be well understood, 
engages and has engaged his closest attention, and in 
its pursuit he has found neither time nor desire for 
the distractions of public life. He occupies a taste- 
fully-appointed home at Catoctin, and there dispenses 
a genial hospitality. His living children number 
seven, of whom three sons are associated with him in 
the management of the works. 

Catoctin (Protestant Episcopal) Church,—In 
1855, Harriot Chapel was made an independent con- 
gregation. In 1855 it was enacted that the territory 
heretofore a portion of All Saints’ Parish, Frederick 
County, and contained within the following metes and 
bounds, to wit: beginning for the same on the South 
Mountain, at the junction of the boundary line be- 
tween the States of Maryland and Pennsylvania and 
the division line between Frederick and Washington 
Counties, in the State of Maryland, and running 
southwestwardly along the ridge of South Mountain 
to a point therein called Braddock’s Gap; thence 
southeastwardly to Biggs’ ford on Monocaey River; 
thence up said river to Devilbiss’ ford; thence cast- 
wardly along and with the county road (through and 
including the village of Walkerville) to Mount Pleas- 
aut, to the intersection of ‘Lie’s road with the main 
road from Frederick City to Liberty; thence still 
eastwardly with a straight line to a point where the 
division line between Frederick and Carroll Counties 
crosses the main road from Liberty to Freedom; 
thence northwardly with said last-mentioned line to 
the boundary line between the States aforesaid; and 
thence westwardly with the boundary line to the be- | 
ginning, and to be named and known as the Catoctin 
Parish. The rectors have been: 

1855, Rey. H. I. Windsor; 1854, Rev. J. A. Harrell ; 1857, J. | 
G. Jacocks ; 1860, Rev, A. A. Curtis; 1861, Rey. Per- 


rymin; 1865, Rev, J.T. Chambers; 1868, Rey. R.C, Hall; | 
1870, Rev. Thomas Tongue; 1871, Rey. James B. Averett. 


ness. 


Rouzer’s Tannery.—The father of Mr. Rouzer, 
the present proprietor of Rouzer's Tannery, was | 


almost wholly without capital, and began with but 
few facilities and many obstacles to combat. Such, 
however, was his energy and tact that his business 
has enlarged and improved, until now the son of its 
founder owns and conducts one of the most important 
industries of Western Maryland. On the fine farm 
on which the tannery is located Mr. Rouzer was born 
and raised. The tannery has a capacity of five thou- 
sand to six thousand finished sides per annum. This 
tannery suffered the misfortune of being burnt down in 
November, 1853, but was promptly rebuilt the same 
year. The buildings now consist of the main house, 
two bark-sheds, two wagon-sheds, and a scale-house, 
all in good order, A switch belonging to the estab- 
lishment runs to the Westera Maryland Railroad, and 
affords ample facilities for shipping and receiving 
goods. Most of the hides tanned come from Texas, 
though some are received from South America, and 


‘the market being almost wholly in Baltimore, only a 


few are retailed within the county. The bark used 
comes from Fairfield and Cashtown, in Pennsylvania. 

John Rouzer, one of the leading tanners of West- 
ern Maryland, was born Novy. 25, 1815, upon the 
property now occupied as his home, the fine residence 
he occupies having been built by his father in 1812. 
His father, Danicl, born in New Jersey in 1766, 
came to Maryland while a lad, and worked as an ap- 
prentice at the tanning business in Hagerstown and 
Frederick. At the age of twenty-seven—that is to 
say, in 1793—he made upon the present Rouzer 
place, near Mechaniestown, a start as a tanner on his 
own account, He was married twice. Tis first wife 
was Sophia, daughter of Peter Shover, one of Fred- 
erick County's early settlers. By that marriage there 
were ten children. The only one living is Henry 
Rouzer, of Mechanicstown, bora in 1806. Sophia 
Rouzer died in 1810, and in 1814 Mr. Rouzer took 
a second helpmate in Julia, daughter of John Mat- 
thews, of Frederick County. She was born in 1779. 
Of the second marriage there were but three children, 
—John, born 1815; Eliza, born 1817; Sarah Ann, 
born 1819. John and Sarah Ann are still living. 
Daniel Rouzer was more or less actively engaged in 
tanning until his death, Aug. 18, 1850, aged eighty- 
four. His widow followed him four years later, Aug. 
19, 1854. John Rouzer has passed his life upon the 
place where he was born. A brief season of schooling 
was followed by an early application to the trade pur- 
sued by his father, and he may be fairly said to have 
been bred a tanner. His yearning was for a thorough 
school education, but his father thought he could not 
spare his services from the business, and so in defer- 
ence to paternal desire he denied himself the scholas- 
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tic training towards which his ambition inclined. For baptized was Johann Adam, son of Jacob and Marga- 


years he was his father’s assistant, and ultimately be- 
coming a partner, continued so until the father’s death, 
Upon the settlement of the estate, Mr. Rouzer bought 
the tannery property, and since then has continued 
the business solely on his own account. In 1853 fire 
destroyed the tannery buildings, which were at once 
rebuilt upon a larger and much improved plan. About 
three thousand hides are tanned annually, the pro- 
_ duction being exclusively sole leather; and in their 
manufacture about nine hundred tons of bark are 
used. Mr. Rouzer married, in 1846, Pheebe T., 
daughter of John Landers, a comer to Frederick 
County in 1812. Mrs. Rouzer died six months after 
her marriage. After remaining a .widower sixteen 
years, Mr. Rouzer married again, March 20, 1862, 
his second wife being Emma K., daughter of Nicholas 
Parrish, of Frederick County. Nicholas Parrish and 
his wife are still living in Mechanicstown. ‘The chil- 
dren of the second marriage were nine, all sons; 
seven are living. Five are at school, and two (the 


youngest) at home. Mr. Rouzer was trained in the | 


Lutheran faith, is now a zealous member of the church, 
and for many years has been an elder therein. Pub- 
lic life has never enticed him from the cares of a 
business to which he is wedded, and in which he finds 
a vast deal more of satisfaction than polities or office- 
holding could give. He did not take an active part 
in the civil war, but he was throughout a devoted 
Union man. 

The Franklin Flour-Mills, located on the pike 
leading from Frederick, and fifteen miles from that 
city, is one of the most important and busy mills in 
the county. It was built by Jacob Firor in 1828, 
and in 1876 came into the possession of John Jones, 
a native of Frederick County. On assuming control 
of the mills he furnished them with improved ma- 
chinery, which consists of two runs of wheat-burrs, 
operated by a fourteen-foot overshot water-wheel, 
eighteen-foot fall, with a capacity of fifty barrels per 
day of twenty-four hours. Owings’ Creek, upon whose 
banks the mill is situated, supplies the power. The 


building is substantially built of brick, and is 40 by 
50 feet, two and one-half stories high, and is in as | 


good a condition as when built. Producing both 
patent and straight goods, Mr. Jones not only finds a 
brisk local market for them, but the “ John Jones” 
brand is well known in the Baltimore and New York 
markets as a reliable and standard article. 
Churches.—About 1765 the German Reformers 
and Lutherans united built a log church about a mile 
from Mechanicstown, which was called “ Apple's 
Church.” Its early records are lost. 


present pastor. 


The first child | 


retta Momma, May 23, 1773. The next was Maria 
Barbara, daughter of Philip and Eva Catherina Am- 
bros, July 23, 1773. The next was Anna Maria, 
daughter of Daniel Klingan and Anna Elizabeth 


| Schmidt, Aug. 1, 1773, on which day Johann Hein- 


rich, son of Johann Kupper Schmidt, was also bap- 
tized. On Dee. 15, 1793, eighteen members were 
added to the church. Among the first preachers were 
Revs. Rahawson and Bassler. Afterwards the minis- 
ters were Revs. Elias Heiner, S. R. Fisher, G. W. 
Aughimbaugh, and EB. EB. Higbee. In 1858 came 
Rey, H. I. Comfort, succeeded in 1867 by Rev. N. E. 
Gilds, who was followed in 1875 by Rev. Henry Wiss- 
ler, the present pastor. For a long period Apple’s 
Church and the church at Emmittsburg were a joint 
charge. Mr. Wissler has charge of five churches,— 
Trinity, and one at Creagerstown, Rocky Ridge, Sa- 


_ billasville, and St. Jacob's, near Fouutain Dale. In 


1880 the Reformed congregation removed to the town, 
where its new edifice had been just completed. ‘“ Ap- 
ple’s Church” took its name from a family of Apples 
living in the neighborhood, who gave the land upon 
which to build the first meeting-house. This struc- 
ture stood until about 1815, when the present one 
was built, which has several times since been repaired. 

From 1765 to 1858 the Lutherans, in conjunction 
with the Reformers, worshiped at ‘‘ Apple’s Church.” 
The names of the first preachers are not obtainable, 
but towards the last quarter of the past century 
Father Grubb was a regular preacher at this congre- 
gation. The present “ Apple's Church” building was 
erected under his auspices about 1815, by funds 
largely subscribed by the Lutherans. He died over 
fifty years ago, having traveled extensively in preach- 
ing. He was also a doctor, and particularly noted in 
cases of fever and bilious colic. After him were 
Revs. Reuben Weiser, John J. Reifmensnyder, 
Wachter, George W. Anderson, and John Richards. 
A new church, the present structure, and the finest 
in the town, was dedicated in the spring of 1858, 
when the congregation left “ Apple’s Church.” It 
was erected under the auspices of Rev. William Hunt. 
His successors have been Rev. 8. Curtis, J. N. Un- 
ruh, Jacob Summers, and W. C. Wire, the latter the 
This church has a membership of 
two hundred and fifteen. Up to about 1830 preach- 
ing was exclusively in the German language, and then 
for a few years it alternated between German and 


| English, and finally was entirely of English. The 


first settlers of the district worshiped at ‘ Apple's 
Church,” and were mostly of German descent. 
The Moravian church is a pretty frame structure, 
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and is supplied by Rev. E. W. Shields, of Grace- 
ham. 

The United Brethren (Weller's) Church was or- 
ganized in 1831, and on December 11th of that year 
the church edifice was consecrated. Tt was erected 
upon ground presented by Jacob Weller, who was 
born at Mechanicstown, Jan. 25, 1775, and died May 
6, 1846. Tis first wife, Anna Margaret, was born 
Oct. 22, 1780, and his second, Mary Love, Sept. 8, 
1795. Before the meeting-house was finished preach- 
ing was had in the old school-house. The first trus- 
tees were Jacob Weller, George Stokes, Henry Kemp, 
to whom, a few years later, were added Frederick 
Rider, Jacob Martin, and Reuben Osler. Its pastors 
have been Revs. Nelson, Glossbrenner, William 


Brown, Winebrenner, Isaac, George, and John Stat- | 
ton, W. T. Lower, Isaiah Baltzell, John Sand, Wil- | 
liam Knott, George Rymel, Bishop Markwood, Jacob 
Bastell, Gibbons, Matthews, McCabe, Darkies, J. D. 
Freed, Funk, Kneidick, William Evers, John W. 
Grimm (1861-65), C. I. B. Brane (1874-76), J. P. 
Funk (1876-77), J. D. Freed (1877-81), and Rev. 
Wein (1881), the present incumbent. This church 
is in a highly prosperous condition, 

In 1859, on Whit-Monday, the beautiful Catholic 
church, situated on a commanding elevation near the 
railroad, was dedicated. The congregation is large, 
and the church flourishing. Its pastor up to 1880 
was Rev. H. A. McMurdie, whose labors terminated 
that year by his decease. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church organization was 


perfected in 1849, previous to which time services had 
been held in the school-house nearly opposite. The 
present edifice was erected in 1850, by Rev. B. C. 
Flowers, who, with Andrew Sefton and Tuisco Mar- 
low, were three of the trustees. Its corner-stone was 
laid by Rev. 8. 8. Rozell, and the dedication sermon 
was preached by Rev. Henry Slicer. 

In 1849 the presiding elder was Alfred Griffiths, 
and the preachers in charge Revs. John A. Henning 
and J. R. Debrow. In 1850 the pastors were Revs. 
George Brooke and J. R. Debrow, and in 1881, Rev. 
W. O. Eldridge, whose predecessor was H. P. West. 

Tn 1861-62 a paper made its appearance in Me- 
chanicstown ealled the Mumily Visitor, published by 
Isaiah Wolfersburger. It was tinetured with “ seces- 
sion” proclivities at the commencement of the civil 
war, and the paper was suppressed by the Union men 
of the town. The same gentleman afterwards pub- 
lished a Republican paper at Ellicott City, in Howard 


County, called the American Progress. 
Societies.—In the summer of 1871, Grand Mas- 


ter Latrobe granted a dispensation to form a Masonic : 
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lodge at Mechanicstown. On Nov. 20, 1871, the 

Grand Lodge granted a charter to Acacia Lodge, No. 

155. The officers in 1879 were: 

W. M., D.C. Martin; 5, W., Cost J. Carmack; J. W., John 
H. Rouzer: See., Van B. Osler; Treas., Geo, W. Stocks- 
dale. 

Good Samaritan Lodge, No. 46, I. O. O. F., was 
instituted at Emmittsburg, Oct. 23, 1845. Its char- 
ter members were George Zollinger, Peter Stein, John 
Burk, John B. Picking, and Lewis Colliflower. It - 
was moved to Mechaniestown in 1849. The lodge 
hall was erected and completed Aug. 10, 1848. The 
building was occupied as a seminary, in which Rey. 
Sidney Harkey taught. The lodge rented the upper 
part until 1870, when by a special act of the Legis- 
lature it was empowered to purchase the building. 

The first officers were : 

N. G., J. G. Picking; V.G., J. Burke; Treas., Mr. Wilty ; See., 
Joseph Abrams, : 

The officers for the term ending December, 1881, 
were: 

N.G., Wom. Stix; V.G., Joshua Herring; Sec., John Landers; 
Treas., Van B. Osler. 


Number of members, 70 ; accumulated funds, $250 ; 


| and value of property, $2000. 


Knights of Pythias Lodge, No. 67, was instituted 
June 2, 1871. Charter members, A. A. Moore, H. 
L. Suader, Dr. Wm. White, F. M. Uhler, Thomas 
Shaw, Emory Hubbard, S. R. Moore, M. A. Willard, 
J. Youson, J. H. Rouzer, Frederick White, J. W. 
Davidson, EK. Baxter, J. L. King, J. 8. Martin, Henry 
Willard, J. Eyler, J. W. Loy. 

Its first officers were: 

C. C., A. A. Moore; V.C., Dr. Wm. White; Prel,, F. M. Ubler; 
M. A., J. H. Rouzer; K. R. 8., E. L. Suader; M. F., 8. 


A. Moore; M. Exch., J. W. Davidson; I. G., Thomas 
Shaw; 0. G., M. A, Willard. 


Officers for term ending June, 1881: 


C. 0,, Wm. H. Stull; V. ¢., T. N. Eyler; Prel., B. M. Smith; 
M. A., G. W, Stimmel; K. R. 5S., C. Harman; M. F., 
John H. Rouzer; M. Exch., BE. N. Cover; I. G., Wm. 
Miller; 0. G., Horatio Fogle; P. C., Wm. H. Dammuth; 
Representative to Grand Lodge, John H. Rouzer. 

The lodge meets in I. O. O. F. Hall every Friday 
evening. Number of members, 28; accumulated 
funds, $731.94. 

Physicians.—The first resident physicians were 
Drs. Alexander Goldsborough and John Restler. 
The latter was a surgeon in Bonaparte’s army, and 
after the battle of Waterloo came to America. Then 
followed Dr. E. Lincoln Brown. From 1845 to 1849, 
Drs, E. T. Curry and J. M. Geyer were in partner- 
ship. Dr. Joseph Biggs, who practiced here several 
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from 1856 to 1861. Dr, George M. Zimmerman was 
here from 1862 to 1878, and Dr. Horatio N. Shultz 
from 1869 to 1874. Dr. M. E. Leatherman came in 
1878. Dr. William White, who came in 1849, was 
born in Carroll County, and has been in continuous 
practice at Mechanicstown for thirty-two years. 

Seminary.—The Mechanicstown Male and Female 
Seminary was established in 1874, under the care of 
the Middle Conference of the Lutheran Synod of 
Maryland. In the first year it had thirty-three stu- 
dents. Its principal for nearly all the time of its ex- 
istence (over two years) was Rev. Victor Miller. The 
trustees were Dr. William White, president; John 
Rouzer, J. J. Henshaw, M.D., W. J. Black, George 
W. Stocksdale, Van B, Osler. 

‘Catoctin Clarion.’-—On the 4th of March, 187], 
the Catoctin Clarion, published by William Need, 
made its appearance in Mechanicstown. It was a 
local paper, took but little part in polities, though the 
editor favored and yoted for Horace Greeley for Pres- 
ident in 1872. It was published for four years by 
the original proprietor, but on account of ill health 
he disposed of the office to Alexander P. Beatty. 

Mr. Beatty bought the office July 23, 1875, and 


sold it Aug. 1, 1879, to H. L. Root and Charles E. | 
It is a sprightly 


Cassell, the latter being the editor. 
sheet of neat appearance, and is conducted with 
ability. It is independent in sentiment. 

Railroad, Express, Etc.—The Western Maryland 
Railroad was completed to this place in 1872, and the 
connection by rail of this hitherto inland town with 
the outside world gave a fresh impetus to the business 
of the town. Express connections were soon estab- 
lished and telegraph wires erected. From this time 
on the town, which in 1824 had but one store (kept 
by Charles Hoffman), grew very rapidly. Its fine 
scenery, delightful climate, and well-known salubrity 
make it an attractive summer resort, patronized by 
many from the cities. The site has been selected for 
the fine public-school building to be erected this year, 
and a new canning manufactory has been completed. 

The teachers in the district for the term ending 
April 15, 1881, were: 


School No. 1, 35 pupils, D. C. Weller; No. 2, £5 pupils, Mattie 
E. Youson; No. 3, 38 pupils, Jennie Selsam; No. 4, 46 
pupils, John Landers; 64 pupils, E. L. Boblitz; 59 pupils, 
Frederick White; No. 5, 38 pupils, J. W. Davidson; No. 


6, 40 pupils, J. W. Grinder; No. 7, 87 pupila, J. W. C. | 


Zimmerman. 


Justices of the Peace, Frederick White, Mechan- 
iestown; Dr. W. S. McPherson, Catoctin; Calvin L. 
Firor, Greytown. 


years, removed in 1854. Dr. J. M. Geyer practiced | Graceham.—This ancient village is situated in the 


extreme eastern part of the district and near the 

Creagerstown boundary line. It is the seat of the 

first Moravian church in Maryland. The log dwell- 

ing for the first minister was completed in 1749, but 
preaching began in 1745, at the houses of the pio- 
neers, On the 12th of September, 1768, twelve men 
felled and squared fifty-six logs for the first log chureh 
which was situated on Carroll's Manor. The day 
previous, Mr. Carroll, the proprietor of the Manor, 
through his agent, Joseph Johnson, gave a written 
instrument to Rey. R. Powell, granting ten acres of 
land on which to build this church, and also gave two 
pounds towards putting up the house. The house 
was raised October 11th and 12th. Mr. Powell 
moved into the house (which was a church and dwell- 
ing combined) on Dec. 1, 1768,and that day preached 
from this text, “ He will betroth us unto Him for- 
ever.’’ The building was not finished and consecrated 
until Oct. 16, 1773. Though preaching began in 

1745, the first regular congregation was not formed 

until Oct. 6, 1758. 

The Moravian ministers of this church have been 
as follows: 

1745, Lorenz Tharntansen Nyberg, John H. Herzer; 1746, 
George Nieke; 1748, George Neiser; 1749, Swen Roseen ; 
1751, Mathaeus Renz; 1752, Richard Utley; 1755, Chris- 
tian Richter; 1757, Valentine Haidt; 1758, Rundt; 
Oct. 6, 1758, Johann Michael Zahn (first regular pastor), 
died; 1762, Franz Bébler; 1764, Otto Krogstrup: 1767, 
Nicholaus H. Eberhard (died); 1778, R. Powell, —— 
Heffner; 1770, Richard Utley (died); 1771, Joseph Neiser; 
1775, Jobannes Schweishaupt; 1784, Daniel Sydrich (died); 
1790, Gottlieb Senseman, Johann Friedrich Peter; 1791, 
Johann Martin Beck; 1796, Christian Friedrich Schaaf; 
1798, Johann Friedrich Schlegel (died); 1805, Carl Gott- 
lieb Blech; 1819, Johann Peter Kluge; 1527, Samuel 
Reineke; 1835, Samuel R. Huebner; 1839, Ambrose Rand- 
thaler; 1845, Rdward Randthaler; 1849, Robert de Schwei- 
nitz, A. A. Reineke; 1854, Benjamin Ricksecker; 1859, 
Henry Bachman; 1861, Eugene P. Greider; 1867, Henry 
, Bachman; 1870, Jesse Blickensderfer; 1873, L. P. 
Clewell; 1880, E. W. Shields, 


We find the following first two baptisms on the 
church records (kept in German) : 


1. June 13, 1759, by Rev. John Michael Zahm, Ann Regina, 
daughter of George and Catharine Harbaugh. Witnesses, Re- 
gina Zabm, Casper Sebmidt, Mr. Williar, Mr. Weller, Lorenz 
Krieger. 

®. June 28, 1759, by same minister, Juliana, daughter of Cas- 
per and Obristion Schmidt, Witnesses, Regina Zahm, Eliza- 
beth Williar, Lorenz Krieger. 


A few years later the following occur: 


1. May I, 1763, by Rev. Franz Bébler, Samuel, son of Robert 
and Sarah Toons (born March 29). Witnesses, Samuel Herr, 
Lorenz Krieger, Casper Schmidt, Catherina Bobler. 

2. April 8, 1764, by Rev. Jobn Daniel Sydrich, Mary Marga- 
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retha, daughter of George and Catherina Kast (born Sept. 29, 
1763). Witnesses, Fanny Kast and Margaretha Sydrich, 

3. Sept. 9, 1764, Joseph, son of Joseph and Mary Johnson 
(born July 2, 1764), Witnesses, Peter Stilley, Sarah Duckett, 
and Mary Sydrich. 

4, April 5, 1767, by Rev. Joseph Powell, Martha, daughter 
of John and Ann Eson (born Feb. 15, 1767). Witnesses, 
Martha Powell, Mary Stilley, Joseph Johnson, and John Pad- 
gett. 


The old log church gave way to the second build- 
ing, which stood until 1822, on October 27th of which 
year the present church edifice was consecrated. It 
is a brick structure fifty by forty-two feet. The par- 
sonage in front was erected of brick in 1798, and is 
the second one. In it and its predecessor were held 
the parochial schools of the church. The old grave- 
yard is near by and is in a well-kept condition. The 
men are all buried on the right hand side (from the 
entrance) and the women on the left. Immediately 
in their rear are the children's graves, and still farther 
in the rear those of strangers or new members of the 
Up to a recent period the tombstones were 
all numbered. 


church. 


The oldest one whose inscription is legible is No, 3, that of 
Jobo Heinrich Krieger, born 17th May, 1749, died 25th May, 
1764, aged fifteen years and eight days. No. 28 is that of Lud- 
wig Protsman, born 1718, died 1778, No, 51 is that of Lorenz 
Krieger, bora Mareb 15, 1715, died Aug. 28, 1784. No. 395 is 
that of Philip William Boller, born March 6, 1766, died Dee. 
9, 18438 

There are three graves of three generations of the Siess family, 
father, son, and grandson, viz.: John George Siess, born March 
23, 1754, in Heidelberg, Pa., died Oct. 14, 1823; his son, God- 
frey Siess, born Feb, , 1765, in Heidelberg, Pa., died Aug. 4, 
1841; his grandson, John Siess, born Oct. 26, 1794, died May 
3, 1862. The latter was the father of the Rev. Dr, Siess, the 
ewinent Lutheran divine and theological writer and author. 
The tombstone of Nicholaus Henry Eberhard, one of the pio- 
neer Moravian ministers, shows the date of bis birth to have 
been Jan, 2, 1723, and of his death April 8, 1770. 


Graceham a century and a quarter ago was a noted 
religious seat, to which came hundreds of the pioneers 
for religious worship. At this time the men all ear- 
ried rifles to defend themselves against the Indians or 
wild beasts. 

Where O, L. Siess now lives, Godfrey Siess just 
after the Revolution had a snuff manufactory, the 
only one in the county outside of Frederick Town. 

The Moravian buildings are on a rising ground at 
the eastern end of the village. To the right is seen 
a spring-house, where there are several never-failing 
springs of water. In the background appears a part 
of the mountain. 


JACKSON DISTRICT, No. 16, 


Jackson, or District No. 16, was laid off out of those 
parts of Catoctin (No. 6) and Middletown (No. 3) 
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contiguous to each other by an act of the General 
Assembly passed May 25, 1852. The commissioners 
designated in the act to establish it were Capt. David 
Kailor, Daniel Main, and David Young, of D. Its 
boundaries were fixed as follows: ‘ Beginning at the 
Frederick District line above George Blessing’s, and 
running thence in a straight line as near as practicable 
to intersect the Catoctin Creek, where the road leading 
from Smithsburg to Frederick City crosses said creek, 
excluding the aforesaid George Blessing’s dwelling ; 
thence to the bridge lately built across the branch eom- 
ing from Palmer’s mill, on the road leading from the old 
Hagerstown road to Wolfville ; thence to intersect the 
Washington County line above Jacob Renner, in- 
cluding said Renner; thence with said Washington 
County line until it intersects the turnpike leading 
from Frederick to Hagerstown; thence to Shoemaker’s 
school-house ; thence to Koogle’s school-house; thence 
to intersect the road leading from Beallsville to Mid- 
dletown at Kinney’s mill; thence to intersect the 
Frederick District line above George W. Summers’; 
thence with the said Frederick District line to the 
point first mentioned above.” Jackson District is sit- 
uated in the western portion of the county, on the 
slope of South Mountain, and is south of Catoctin 
and north of Middletown Districts. On the east is 
Frederick District, and across the mountains on the 
west lies Washington County. The villages are My- 
ersville, Jerusalem, and Beallsville. The first settle- 
ment was made before 1745, by the Flooks, Bowluses, 
Myers, Hoffmans, Buhrmans, Grossnickles, Rems- 
burgs, Harmons, Smiths, Bisers, Toms, MKoogles, 
Dutrows, Bussards, Delaughters, Derrs, Sumans, Ga- 
vers, Poffenbergers, etc. Nearly all these settlers were 
German immigrants, many of whom belonged to the 
German sectaries, including the Dunkers, the Men- 
nonites, and others. ‘here were also a number of 
Lutherans and German Calvinists. The immigrants 
were tenacious in the preservation of their language, 
religion, habits, and customs. They were also sturdy 
Republicans, and lived heurtily upon their rich and 
carefully-cultivated lands. Their impress is still visi- 
ble and their influence felt all over this district. The 
first man to preach the gospel in this district was Rev. 
Bernard Michael Houseal, the first Lutheran pastor 
at Frederick, or in the county. He crossed the Catoc- 
tin range on horseback as early as 1753, and preached 
the word of God to a few of the early settlers assem- 
bled in private dwellings of the pioneers. 
Myersville.—This place is thirteen miles from 
Frederick and near Catoctin Creek. It took its name 
from the Myers family, one of the oldest in this sec- 
tion. Rey. C. H. Mott is pastor of the United 
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Brethren Church, and Rey. H. G. Bowers of the 
Lutheran. ©. A. Buhrman is postmaster. The phy- 
sician is Dr. L. M. Zimmerman, and the merchants 
Joseph Brown and Upton Buhrman. James W. 
Morgan is justice of the peace, George W. Main 
constable, and John Koogle surveyor. William Schild- 
necht has a tannery, A. R. Mowen a tin-shop, Wil- 
liam Ludy a saw-mill, and B, F. Fout and Josiah 
Harp are the millers. Mrs. Caroline Biser keeps a 
boarding-house, and ©. A. Buhrman a stationery- 
store. The village is filled with enterprising mechan- 
ics, and it is the chief seat of trade for a populous 
country for miles around. 

When it was found that the, Tories were gathering 
in large numbers at Castle's old building, near where 
Harmony Grove (Beallsville) is now located, in this 
district, the greatest consternation prevailed in Fred- 
erick Town. The bells were rung and the people 
convoked. A file of soldiers was immediately formed 
and dispatched to the hiding-place of the recusants. 
They were seized at once and brought to Frederick. 
A fair trial was instituted, and the Tories and spies 
underwent a searching examination. It was satisfic- 
torily proven to the minds of the Committee of Safety 
that these men near Castle’s were in communication 
with Knyphausen’s men in the Jerseys and the Tories 


in Canada, that they gave information as to the situ- | 


ation of affairs in Frederick, and advised the British 
to seize upon the barracks, the magazine, and if ne- 
cessary burn the town. Of the seven Tories tried 
three were hanged, and the Tory movement in the 
Middletown Valley was effectually suppressed, 
The teachers in the district for the term ending 
April 15, 1881, were: 
School No. 1, 38 pupils, C. H. Anversaght; No. 2, 50 pupils, 
C. ©. Grossnickle; No. 3, 32 pupils, M. L. Rice; No. 4, 
64 pupils, J. L. Lutz, H. EB. Staley, assistant; No, 5, SL 
pupils, D, U. Schildkneebt, J. W. Wilson, assistant; No. 6, 
41 pupils, T. L. Hauver; No. 7, 42 pupils, J. W. Gaver. 


Harmony.—This pretty village is nine miles from 
Fredeyick, and is pleasantly situated in a healthy 
neighborhood, near Middle Creek. It contains a 
flourishing Dunker Church, one of the oldest in the 
county, and a Lutheran Church, the latter being part 
of the Middletown congregation, William B. Taylor 
is the postmaster, and with his son operates the 
woolen manufactory. The merchants are Joseph H. 
Bussard and George F. Williams. The other indus- 
tries are E. Baker, Joseph Bebington, millwrights; 
Caton Blesson, M. Brandenburg, carpenters; G. Brady, 
G. W. Summers, millers; J. N. Brandenburg, black- 
smith; J. HW. Castle, George Harshman, shoemakers ; 
D. Gladhill, wheelwright ; George S. Harp, constable ; 
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P. R. Langdon, weaver ; L. Rothanheafer, gunsmith ; 
George Wachter, saddlery. 


JOHNSVILLE DISTRICT, No. 17. 


By an act of General Assembly of March 9, 1854, 
Johnsville, or Election District No. 17, was laid off and 
established out of parts of Liberty (No. 8) and Woods- 
borough (No. 11). It was laid out by Special Commis- 
sioners Nicholas Norris, Jacob Root, and Daniel 8. Her- 
ring, as appointed in above act. Its boundaries were 
designated as follows: Commencing at or near the stone 
bridge across Pipe Creek near Diffendall's mill; thence 
by the most suitable line to the Hill school-house; 
thence to some point at or near the Copper-mine 
school-house ; thence with the Copper-mine road to 
some point at or near Nicholas Norris’ farm; from 
thence to Sam’s Creek, the dividing line between 
Frederick and Carroll Counties; and thence with said 
dividing line to the place of beginning.” The district, 
which is situated in the eastern portion of the county, 
is bounded by Carroll County on the north and east, 
Linganore District on the south, and Woodsborough 
District on the west. Among the early settlers were 
the Birely family, of German descent, numerous 
branches of which are found throughout the neigh- 
borhood and county. The Ilers were noted for their 
numbers and fine physical development. Peter Iler, 
who died in 1872, aged seventy years, left nine sons 
and twelve girls, all strong and hearty men and 
women. Of these sons not one weighed less than 
one hundred and eighty pounds. Mr. [ler never had 
a physician in his house for any of his twenty-one 
children, Among other pioneer families were the 
Fogles, Morts, Clemsons, Bastians, Stiteleys, Phil- 
lipses, Koonses, Shoemakers, Hammers, Suookses, 
Albaughs, McGuinises, Warners, Haughs, Carmacks, 
Johnsons, Norrises, Buckeys, Stoners, Bowmans, 
Foxes, Keefers, Martzes, Dutterds, Stulls, Renners, 
Crams, Flickingers, Bakers, and Grossnickles. The 
settlement in the district was first made about 1746. 

Johnsville lies five miles from Union Bridge (Car- 
roll Co.), and is pleasantly situated near Beaver Dam 
Creek. It took its name from the fact that when the 
village was first settled most of the Christian names of 
the first settlers were John. It has a large church 
of the Dunker congregation, a class of religionists 
very numerous in this district, Its physicians are 
Drs. Reuben Sidewell and his son, Frank H., and H. 
C. Devilbiss. The elder Dr. Sidewell was born in 
Chester County, Pa., and has had a large and lucra- 
tive practice here since 1846. 

Western Maryland Lodge, I. O, O. F., was insti- 
tuted in 1879, and has its hall over Dr. Sidewell’s 
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office. The merchants of the village are C. E. Say- 
lor, Frank Smith, and J. Shrieve & Co. Over Mr. 
Saylor's large store is a fine town hall. In 1846, 


when the village was fairly established, there was but 
one mail a week. Now the village has two each day. 

The Methodist Protestant Church was organized 
about 1840, and became a part of Pike Creek Circuit, 
which was created in 1829. We give a list of the 

pastors on the circuit from 1829 to 1881: 

1829, D. E. Reese, Sr.; 1830, F. Stier, J. Hanson; 1831, I. Ib- 
bertson; 1832, I. Webster, C. W. Jacobs; 1833, W. Sex- 
smith; 1834, J, Varden, H. Doyle; 1835, H. Doyle, J. W. 
Everist, A. A. Lipscomb; 1836, J. S. Reese, W. J. Porter; 
1838, E, Henkle; 1839-40, G. D, Hamilton; 1840, B. Ap- 
pleby; 1841, J. S. Reese, J. T. ean 1842, J. R. Reese, 
J. Elderdice, P. L. Wilson; 1843, J. 5. Reese, 5. L. Raw- 
leigh ; 1844, W. Collier, J. L. MeLean, J. D. Brooks; 1849, 
P. L, Wilson, J. K. Nichols; 1847, J. Morgan, T. D. Val. 
liant; 1848, W. Roby; 1849, D. E. Reese; 1850, w ieee #9 
McLean; 1851, H. P. Jordan, J. Roberts; 1852, H. J. Day; 
1853, T. M, Wilson; 1854, J. A. MoFadden; 1855, F. 
Schwentzell; 1856, N. 8. Greenaway; 1857, J. T. Ward, 
J.T. Murray. In 1860 Liberty Cireuit was created, consist- 
ing of Liberty, Jobnsville, Woodshorough, and Walkers- 
ville. 1860, H. C, Cushing; 1862, J.T. Ward; 1864, D. A. 
Shermer; 1866, D, W. Bates; 1869, F. Swentzell; 1873, 
E. R. MeGregor; 1874, J. Roberts; 1876, J. R. Nicholls; 
1877, J. R, Nicholls; 1880, J. M. Brown. 


Ladiesburg was so called because some sixty years 
ago its population comprised seven ladies and only 
one gentleman. The happy individual was Samuel 
Birely, who died in 1877, aged eighty-three years. 
The post-office was established in 1830. 

It contains two dry-goods stores, one millinery-shop, 
one hay and straw-packing establishment, a shoe and 
blacksmith-shop, Adams Express office, and a water 
station on the Frederick Division of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. It lies fourteen miles north of Frederick, 
within two miles of the Monocacy River, and near the 
Carroll County line. The surrounding country is 
agricultural in character. There are two churches, 
the Reformed and the Lutheran, The Winebrenna- 
rians have a congregation about a mile distant, A 
few Catholics are seattered throughout the neighbor- 
hood. The Dunkers, or German Baptists, are in large 
numbers a few miles south and east of the place. 
The location of the village is elevated and surrounded 
by hills, which are called the “ Fox Mountains,” or 
“ Fox Hills.” These hills are dotted with springs of 
the purest water, which seem to be inexhaustible, 
This portion of the county is believed to have been a 
favorite spot with the Indians, The descendants of 
persons who lived there a century ago speak of remi- 
niscences related by their ancestors, in which reference 
was made to large numbers of Indian graves formerly 
seen on the surrounding hills. 


Arrow-heads of stone | 


are common objects upon the surface of the ground. 
Along Big Pipe Creek, four miles distant, small ele- 
vations on the hillsides may still be seen which are 
supposed to be graves of the savages. Within three 
hundred yards of the village is an elevation on a leve] 
plain of about twenty acres, which is encircled by 
slight hills. It is about seven feet high, and ninety 
yards in diameter in the widest portion. The plain 
and surrounding hills resemble an immense amphithe- 
atre. Near Claysville lava has been found in large 
quantities, which was evidently thrown out by a vol- 
canic eruption many centuries ago. 

On Nov. 16, 1826, John Evey had a saw- -mill and 
marble quarry at Beaver Creek, then rented by Joseph 
Emmett, Jr. In June, 1777, Jacob Myers completed 
a wire-mill near Little Pipe Creek. 

Dr. J. J. Leggett is the resident physician. 

School-teachers in the district for term ending April 
15, 1881: 

School No. 1, 34 pupils, Luta 0. Marks; No. 2, 84 pupils, D. 
E. Hammond, Jennie Booker (assistant) ; No. 3, 32 pupils, 
W. Emma Norris; No. 4, 22 pupils, N. M. Rice; No. 5, 
28 pupils, Annie E, Kinzer; No. 6, 57 pupils, Martha J. 
Keker ; No. 7, 39 pupils, Alma 0. Thomas. 


WOODVILLE DISTRICT, No. 18. 

Woodville, or Election District No. 18, was estab- 
lished according to an act of the Legislature adopted 
April 1, 1872, out of portions of New Market (No. 
9) and Liberty (No. 8). Its boundaries were desig- 
nated, to wit: “ Commencing at the junction of the 
Buffalo road and Talbot's Branch; thence running 
with said branch to the crossing of the Unionville and 
Linganore public road ; thence with said road to the 
old Annapolis road; thence with said Annapolis road 
to the intersection of the New Market road; thence 
with said road to Forest Grove school-house; thenee 
with a straight line to the reservoir on the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad known as No. 13; thence to the 
tobacco-house on the Kemptown road formerly owned 
by Brook Buckstone; thence with the Kemptown road 
to Penn’s shop on the Buffalo road; thence with the 
Buffalo road to the place of beginning.’ The terri- 
tory comprising this district as it now stands was set- 
Yed in part as early as 1740. It is situated in the 
southeast portion of the county, and is bounded by 
Carroll and Montgomery Counties and New Market 
and Liberty Districts. Among the first settlers may 
be mentioned the Clarys, Owens, Griffiths, Shipleys, 
Pooles, Vansants, Kimmels, and Lawrences. One of 
the first surveys was “ Moab,” granted to one of the 
Clarys about 1743. Judge Samuel Chase owned a 
large tract of land, on which he built a two-story log 
house to which he came during the summer. His 
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place was called “ Pleasant Hall.” This house stood 
until a few years ago, and was where Richard Vansant 
now lives, west of Mount Airy. There are yet stand- 
ing two rows of cherry-trees planted by Judge Chase, 
which are now very large. 

Plane No. 4 is on the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road, forty-six miles from Baltimore, seventeen from 
Frederick, and near the source of Bush Creck. This 
is the last plane on the railroad from the east, and in 
the early days of the road the cars were pulled by 


horses to the sammit and then “ braked” down the | 


grade. The railroad company has a large engine- 
house and two engines to help east-bound freight- 
trains over the planes, and have a coal-shute for coal- 
ing all engines on main stem First Division. The 
engine-house is two and a quarter miles east of this 
place. Two hundred tons of coal are daily loaded 
from the shutes into passing engines. B. G. Shipley 
is assistant superintendent of trains, and William R. 
Dorsey has charge of the coal-shute, which is worked 
with only six men. A. M.D. Mullinix is postmaster. 
P. G. M. Griffith keeps a general store, and Frank 
Bartholow operates a tannery. 

Ridgeville is mostly in Carroll County, being 
divided from the Woodville District by the Buffalo 
road. 

Woodville is three miles from Mount Airy, six- 
teen from Frederick, and thirty-three from Baltimore. 
F.S. Clary is merchant and postmaster; Dr. Richard 
8. Appington, physician ; J. W. Condon, undertaker ; 
J. Franklin, blacksmith ; J. W. Harrison, J. H. Run- 
kles, carpenters; E. Wilson, miller. 

Linganore village is seven miles from Mount 
Airy. The postmaster is Thornton Poole, who mar- 
ried a daughter of the well-known Dr. Beall Owens, 
and who is the merchant of the place. 
and Samuel Reifsnyder are millers. 

Sidney Grove Methodist Episcopal Church South, 
at Linganore, was organized in 1768. Its pastors 
have been: 


1868, Rev. W. A. McDonald; 1870, J. T. Maxwell; 1871, A. Q. 
Flaherty; 1873, David Bush; 1876, W. R. Stringer; 1879, 
M. G. Balthis. 


West Falls is three miles from Mount Airy, 
twenty from Frederick, and forty from Baltimore. 
The Methodist Episcopal Church belongs to the 
Unionville circuit. J.C. Douty is postmaster, and 
J. F. Hood assistant. The avocations embrace Dr. 
W. H. Gray, physician ; J. I. Hood, merchant; J. A. 
Clary, miller ; J. Rinehart, P. W. Gartrall, J. H. De- 
yaull, carpenters ; H. Demmitt, wheelwright ; C. Bear, 
D. Bear, J. Butler, L. J. T. Dorsey, blacksmiths. 

41 


Moses Douty | 
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The teachers of the district for the term ending 

April 15, 1881, were: 

School No. 1, 82 pupils, 0. Eugenia Hanna; No. 2, 31 pupils, 
Martha E, Breneman; No. 3, 30 pupils, J. M. Hanna; 42 
pupils, Sue M. Garrett; No. 4, 53 pupils, Bessie Mussetter. 
No. 1 (colored), 38 pupils, E. B. Oram. 

Magistrates, Richard Vansant, Thornton Poole. 

Parr’s Springs—At this noted resort the four 
| counties of Frederick, Montgomery, Howard, and 
Carroll converge. 

Mount Airy—tThis place is in Carroll County, 
but is a large shipping station for Woodville District. 
The railroad grade from Plane No. 4 to this point is 
eighty-three feet to the mile. 


LINGANORE DISTRICT, No. 19. 


Linganore, or Election District No. 19, was laid out 
and established out of part of Liberty District (No. 8) 
by an act of General Assembly of March 29,1878. Its 
boundaries were designated as follows: ‘* Beginning at 
a white-oak tree at the intersection of the Copper-mine 
road with the Johnsville District line, running thence 
south to the spring-house of Henry Carter, thence with 
Spring Branch to New Liberty road, thence south to 
the bend in the public road west of the dwelling- 
house of William H. Baker, thence with said public 
road until it intersects the Woodville District line, 
thence with said line to the Carroll County line, thence 
with said Carroll County line until it intersects Johns- 
ville District line, thence with said line to the place of 
beginning.” ‘This district was settled previous to 
1752, and among the early families were those of 
Dudderars, Gaithers, Naills, Nicodemuses, Lugenbeels, 
Pearres, Ensors, Nussbaums, Devilbisses, Hammonds, 
Sappingtons, Bakers, Eckers. William Gaither came 
from Montgomery County and settled here at a very 
early period. His son William by his wife, a Mrs. 
| Davis (née Howard), married a Miss Dorsey, and their 
son, John Gaither, is still living, one of the substan- 
tial men of the district. 

Unionville.—This pretty village lies on the Lib- 
erty road, two miles east of Liberty and five from 
New Windsor, Carroll Co. The merchants are H. 
Lindsey and Norris & Urner. 8. J. Norris is the 
postmaster, The physicians are Drs. G. R. Sapping- 
ton and M. Whitehill. H. Brenneisen is the justice 
of the peace. The various industries are represented 
by P. Beach, J. ©. Gilbert, shoemakers; Charles 
Brenneisen, painter; Brenneisen & Bro., photogra- 
phers; J. E. Brenneisen, wagon-maker; B, Buckiog- 
ham, J. Douty, blacksmiths; E. D. Danner, huck- 
ster; J. W. Enry, J. Whitehill, B. F. Nicodemus, 
millers; G. P. Gosnell, harness-maker ; D. Hartsock, 
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undertaker; J. A. Stitely, carpenter. 
Episcopal Church is the largest and oldest in Union- 
ville or vicinity, having been in existence for sixty 
years. 
The Methodist Episcopal Church South, belonging 
to the Baltimore Annual Conference, was organized 
in 1868. The church edifice was dedicated in 1869, 
and is called “Pearre Chapel,” after Rev. James 
Pearre, a wealthy and benevolent citizen, who built it 
at his own expense. Its pastors have been: 


1868, W. A. McDonald; 1870, J. 7. Maxwell; 1871, A. Q. | 


Flaherty ; 1873, David Bush; 1876, W. R. Stringer; 1879, 
M. G. Balthus. Stewards—1870, J. R, Mills, D. W. Dud- 
derar, H. C. Gaither; 1872, D. W. Dudderar, H.C. Gaither, 
C. B. Simpson, and present incumbents. ©, B. Simpson 


The Methodist | 


was class-leader to 1875, and since then Rev. James Pearre. 


This church is on a cireuit composed of New Mar- 
ket, Sidney Grove, Denny's Post-oflice, Franklinville, 
and Unionville. This circuit bas one parsonage and 
five church edifices, all built since 1868 and paid for. 
Circuit membership, 350. 

May 15, 1868, a dispensation was granted to James 
D. McCabe, Edward D. Damer, John P. Naill, Wm. 
M. Naill, Lewis Kelly, David Nussbaum, David Glass, 
and John M. Glass to form a Masonic lodge. James 
D. McCabe was appointed W. M.; Edward D. Damer, 
S. W.; and John P, Naill, J. W. Nov. 16, 1868, the 
Grand Lodge issued a regular charter to Linganore 
Lodge, No. 137, at Unionville, retaining the same off- 
cers as under the dispensation. The officers for 1881 
were : 


W. M., Rufus W. Devilbiss; 5. W., Peter Lugenbeel; J. W., 
George D. Norris; Sec., Daniel Hartaock; Treas., Peter 
Sluckbier. 


Edward D. Damer, Past Master, was Worshipful 

Master for eleven years of this lodge. 

Its membership is about 30. 

David and Jonathan Lodge, No. 103, I. O, O. F., 
is one of the most flourishing in the county, 

The school-teachers for the term ending April 15, 

1881, were: 

School No. 1, 54 pupils, Laura Garrott, E. Atkinson (assistant) ; | 
No. 2, 67 pupils, H. L, Biell; No. 3, 30 pupils, Lilhe Hill. 
Colored echools,—No,. 2, 34 pupils, Fannie Sims; No. 3, 
17 pupils, Louisa Locks. 


Oak Orchard is five miles from New Windsor, 
Carroll Co. The ore-mines on the farm of Elijah C. 
Ensor have been reopened, and are superintended by 
John Smeltzer, of Wrightsville, Pa. 

John ‘I. Barnes is postmaster. 

The industries are Noah I. Franklin, merchant; 
John E. Waltz, carriage-maker; John Summerville, 
undertaker ; Jacob H. Naill, E. C. Ensor, millers; A. | 


Alexander, blacksmith; M. I. Devilbiss, A. Miller, 
carpenters; W. H. Fisher, W. H. Garber, shoe- 
makers; J. P. Naill, huckster. 

David W. Naill, of this district, while a member of 
the State Senate, was the author of the inscription 
that the State put on the block it contributed to 
Washington's Monument, in Washington City, to 
wit: “Maryland,—the memorial of her regard for 
the Father of his Country, and of his cordial, ha- 
bitual, and immovable attachment for the American 
Union.” Mr. Naill’s house, a stone structure, was 
built in 1771 by Solomon and Susan Miller, on a 
tract of land taken up in 1727 by James Carroll, and 
called “ Park Hall.” Mr. Naill was largely engaged 
in the milling business near Bethel church. 


LEWISTOWN DISTRICT, No. 20. 


By the act of April 5, 1878, of General Assembly, 
Lewistown, or Election District No. 20, was laid out 
and established out of portions of Frederick and Crea- 
gerstown Districts. Its designated boundaries are as 
follows: “ Beginning at the southwest corner of Me- 
chanicstown District line and running with said Blec- 
tion District line, bearing slightly northeast, to the 
crossing of the road leading from Eicholtz’ mills to 
Lewistown, at a point oear the dwelling-house of 
A.G. P. Wiles; thence in a southeasterly direction to 
the Woodsborough Election District line on the Mon- 
oeacy River, touching the north corner of George L. 
Devilbiss’ dwelling-house, and with the Woodsborough 
Election District line on a southerly course to Biggs’. 
ford on the Monoecacy River; thence bearing a north- 
westerly course to the north corner of Bethel Church ; 
thence bearing still a northwesterly course to intersect 
the Catoctin Election District line at a point where the 
said line strikes the Hamburg road; and thence with 
Catoctin District line in a northerly direction to the 
place of beginning.” It is hounded by Creagerstown 
on the north, Woodsborough on the east, Frederick. 
on the south, and Catoctin on the west. This portion 
of the county was settled about 1745, and the early 
families were those of John Devilbiss, the Hills 
(soldiers in the Hessian regiments), Cronises, Schaef- 
fers, Leathermans, Cramers, Ramsburgs, Poes, Wet- 
zels, Hichelbergers, and Snooks. Simon Snook entered 
two large tracts of land on the Monocacy, and married 
Charlotte Keller. Their son Jacob, who died in 1811, 
was the father of the venerable Daniel Snook, now in 
his eighty-second year. ; 

The Snooks’ surveys were called “ No help for my 
loss’ and ‘* Silver Mot.” 

In this district was the famous “ Deyilbiss Camp- 
meeting Ground,” near the foot of the mountain. 
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Once when Elder Gruber was holding there a big | It belongs to a cireuit consisting of Emmittsburg, 


camp-meeting a mob of mountaineers came down and 
raised a disturbance by taking down the ropes of the 
tents and otherwise creating trouble. The Methodists, 
to avoid a repetition on the following day, tarred the 
ropes, by which means the offenders were recognized, 
as they got tar on their clothes in their second attempt 
to pull down the tents. The rioters then gathered 
together and marched around the grounds singing, 
“ Old Daddy Gruber tarred the ropes, oh, glory Hal- 
lelujah,” ete., and nearly broke up the meeting. 
Lewistown.—Daniel Fundenberg laid out the 
village in 1815. The grist-mill now operated by 
John ©. Derr was built about 1824 by John Brien, 
who subsequently sold it to Frederick A. Schley, who 
conveyed it tothe present proprietor. Fishing Creek 
runs through the village, and on it is the woolen-fac- 
tory of William B. Taylor & Son. It was built over 
fifty years ago by John Cronise, who in 1837 sold it 
with the land, nineteen and three-fourths acres, parts 


of surveys “ Trifle” and “‘ Ogle's Necessary Compact,” | 


to John W. Derr. While the latter owned it, and 
when operated by his tenant or lessee, Mr. Routzahn, 
it burned down. Mr. Derr rebuilt it, and afterwards 
sold the property to David Study, who later conveyed 
the same to Sarah A. Taylor, of whom the present 
proprietors purchased it in 1880. It manufactures 
carpets, coverlids, blankets, and woolen fabries gener- 
ally. The village is on the Emmittsburg road, ten 
miles from Frederick and five from Harmony Grove. 
It contains Lewistown Grange, No. 134, P. of H., of 
which George W. Miller is Master, and J. D. English, 
secretary. At an early date a distillery was located 
here and operated by a Mr. Eichelberger. O. T. 
Zimmerman has had a store here for twenty years, 
and the other merchant is A. N. Cramer, the post- 
master, who came about three years ago. OC. D. 
Keyser has a cabinet-shop, George H. Clem a hotel, 
and Dr. J. K. Waters is the physician. 

The Methodist Protestant Church edifice was built 
in 1857, previous to which the congregation worshiped 
in a log house erected years ago, but now used by the 
Colored Methodist Episcopal Chureh for their services. 
The Methodist Protestant Church was organized in 
1847 under the pastorate of Rev, P. L. Wilson, but 
previously Rev. Dr. John S. Reese had preached. 
The subsequent pastors were Revs. Mills, J. E. Maloy, 


Arnett, H. ©. Littleton, D. Shirmer, Evans, Reese, | 


and J. K. Nichols. 
is J. W. Clem. 
its organization. 

The Methodist Episcopal church, of which Rey. 
W. O. Eldridge is present pastor, was erected in 1833. 


Its Sunday-school superintendent 
W. H. Todd has been trustee since 


Mechanicstown, Maple Chapel, Tom’s Creek, Middle- 
burg, and Keys’ School-house. Some of its pastors 
have been Revs. Isaac Collins, Holland, George Brooks, 
Joseph Prance, Joseph Cooper, Keith, D, Moore, W. 
H. Koontz, Heming, Maxwell, and West. It has a 
fine bell and organ. It is located near the village on 
a high hill, and commands one of the finest views in 
the county. The substantial brick school-house was 
built in 1868. 

Utica.—This place is on the Emmittsburg and 
Frederick road, eight miles north of Frederick and 
three and a half from Walkersville, on the Frederick 
and Pennsylvania Line Railroad. The first settler 
near it was Valentine Bowersocks, who located in the 
neighborhood about 1770, and built the first house 
near the village. Jacob Cronise was the founder of 
the village, and erected the mill and stone mansion- 
house. The first store was kept by a Mr. Cole in 
1830, and the present store is owned by A, M. Geesy. 
In 1830, William Todd, of Lancaster County, Pa., 
removed here and pureliased the mill erected three 
years before. Mr. Todd built up the town, and his 
son, William H. Todd, now owns and operates the 
merchant-mill, which sends its flour to New York, 
Baltimore, and Philadelphia. St. Paul's Reformed 
and Lutheran church (jointly) was built in 1839. 
Its pastors are Revs. Shedrin A. Hedges (Lutheran) 
and Henck (Reformed). Mr, Hedges also preaches 
at Creagerstown and Bethel. O. T. Zimmerman is 
superintendent of the Reformed, and Andrew Walker 
of the Lutheran, Sunday-school. Revs. Summers and 
Unruh were former Lutheran pastors here. In olden 


| times the Reformers, Dunkers, Lutherans, and Meth- 


odists used to worship in an old log church, to which 
was added, about 1800, a stone structure under the 
preaching of Rev. Nicholas Sneeden, a noted circuit- 
rider of frontier days. Dr. J. K. Waters is the only 
physician. 

Augustus Clem started in 1876, at Utica, a small 
paper called the Suxbeam, which was published 
monthly with a limited circulation, but was afterwards 
merged into The Visitor. It is yet published, and is 
devoted to religious and literary matters. 

Other Villages.—Hensonville is a village on the 
Emumittsburg road, five and a half miles from Fred- 
erick and two and a half from Harmony Grove. Its 
postmaster is W. H. Ramsburg. Its industries are 
H. A. Buckey, tanner; Gipson Dunlap, tailor; J. E. 
Palmer, wagon-maker ; and William Frey and Daniel 
Sunday, lime-burners. By a special act of the Mary- 
land Legislature liquors are prohibited from being 
sold within three miles of this village. 
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Harmony Grove, a pretty hamlet, is situated on the | 
Frederick and Pennsylvania Line Railroad, two and a 
half miles from Frederick. It has a Methodist Prot- | 
estant church and a public school. N. R. Plummer 
is postmaster, and keeps a grain-store, etc. J. C. 
Cronise, Thomas Miller, Abraham Trimmer, and W. 
J. Warman are willers; J. Metcalfe, millwright ; and 
H. C. Grabenhorst, dairyman. 

The school-teachers of the district for the term 
ending April 15, 1581, were: 

School No. 1, 115 pupils, J. P. Delander, Muggie Agnew, aasist- 
ant; No. 2, 54 pupils, H. L. Gaver; No.3, 58 pupils, L. H. 
Warrenfelts. No. 1 (colored), 33 pupils, Hiram Clapper. 

Magistrates, Henry Eaton, Samuel Heffner. 

In 1812, sub-committees from the different elec- 
tion districts met “in general committee” at the 
Washington Hotel, in Fredericktown, for the pur- 
pose of recommending four candidates for the Gen- 
eral Assembly. Among the members we find the 
names of Ignatius Davis, Samuel M. Thomas, and 
John M. Cromwell from District No. 1; Col. Stephen 
Steiner, Henry Steiner, Otho Lawrence, and John 
Brengle from District No. 2; William Hillary, John 
S. Frazier, and Levin Hayes from District No. 3; 
James Johnson and Maj. William Head from District 
No. 4; Joseph Hewes, Dr. Robert L. Annan, and 
William Emmitt from District No. 5 ; John Ross Key 
and Joseph Taney from District No. 6; Gen. Robert 
Cummings, Col. Henry Barrick, Joshua Delaplaine, 
and Sebastian Graff from District No.7; and Col. 
Philip McElfresh, Capt. Eli Brashear, Maj. Daniel | 
James, and Basil Dorsey from District No. 9. Col. 
Philip McElfresh was appointed chairman, and Mat- 
thew Brown secretary, and it was unanimously decided 
to recommend Maj. John Graham, Ignatius Davis, 
Joshua Delaplaine, and Richard Potts to the voters of 
Frederick County. Political contests three-quarters of | 
a century ago were not by any means free from the 
acerbities which so often disfigure the campaigns of 
our own day. In the memorable contest between 
George Baer aud Gen. Samuel Ringgold, candidates 
for Congress in 1796, one of the most effective “ points” 
made against the general was an alleged expression 
of his reflecting on the German element of the popu- 
lation. In those days ‘ polities’ was an expensive 
luxury—as it still continues to be—for any one who 
would spend his money. Of Gen. Ringgold, for in- 
stance, it is related that just before election he would 
ride all over the county in his carriage and four, and | 
wherever he found a family in distress or a farm to be 
sold by the sheriff he would vive the needed relief in 
hard cash, declaring, generally, that none of his con- 
stituents should suffer as long as he could prevent it. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY. 


CHAPTER XXXII 
INTRODUCTORY. 


The First Settlers—Indian Tribes—Erection of the County— 
Gen. Montgomery—The Character and Soil of the County 
—(eological Formations—The Rivers and Creeks—Original 
Land Grants—Social Progress—Crops and Population—Leg- 
islation. 


THE territory now embraced by Montgomery 
County was originally a portion of Prince George's, 
but was segregated in 1748, when it became a portion 
of the new county of Frederick, created in that year, 
and comprising all the land lying west of a line drawn 
from the mouth of Rock Creek, through a portion of 
the District of Columbia, to the Patuxent River, an 


immense but comparatively unknown section of the 


State, which was destined eventually to be divided 
into six counties, and to comprise much of the most 
valuable territory in Maryland, and to contain a pop- 
ulation which, for industry, enterprise, and all the 
elements which constitute the worth and importance 
of a community, is unsurpassed in America. That 
portion which now forms the county of Montgomery 
was partially settled very early in the history of the 
province of Maryland. The pioneers who came over 
in the “ Ark” and the “ Dove” and their immediate 
successors were an active, pushing race of people, who 
fully appreciated the gravity of the situation in which 
they had placed themselves. They knew their lives 
were to be toilsome and beset with many dangers and 
adversities, but the love of adventure which had 
brought them to the New World doubtless sustained 
their spirits under innumerable trials, and goaded 
their restless nature to fresh explorations. Many of 
them soon tired of the monotony of the peninsula, and 
in canoes and by bridle-paths over land worked their 
way to the interior of the country. The broad waters 
of the Potomac and Patuxent were invitingly open to 
them, and the sound as well as just and upright policy 
pursued towards the Indians by the early colonists 
reduced to a minimum the dangers from this source. 
We have seen in the introductory to the history 
of Frederick County how Henry Fleet in 1625, nine 
years prior to the settlement of St. Mary’s, ascended 
the Potomac to the head of navigation and was made 
captive by the Indians. In his journal he gives a very 
graphie description of the country, and those familiar 
with it will recognize in Tohoga the site of George- 
town, and in the place “ where the river is not above 
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twelve fathoms broad” the narrows immediately below 
the Little Falls and in the neighborhood of the bridge. 

At the time of the first settlement of the province 
the Indians who inhabited the territory along the line 
of the Potomac, in the neighborhood of Rockville 
and the District of Columbia, belonged to the Piscat- 
away confederacy, whose emperor was chief of all the 
tribes on the Potomac. Piscataway was originally 
the seat of this great chief and his tribe, and was 
situated on a creck of that name, about sixteen miles 
below Washington City. The Piscataway confederacy 
numbered at least six tribes, among which were the 
Pamunkies, Piscataways, and Anacostans. Deeds can 


be found recorded among the land records of Prince | 


George's County, at Upper Marlboro’, made by the 
emperor of the Piscataways to the purchasers of his 
land, ‘The power of this great chief is shown in the 
fact that upon his arrival with his colonists in the 
Potomae in 1634, Governor Leonard Calvert found it 
necessary to leaye his companions and go in person 
from St. Clement's Island to Piscataway to meet the 
emperor and treat with him about settling in his do- 
minions. This Calvert did, previously to his landing 


at St. Mary’s, and received from the great chief the | 


celebrated answer, “I will neither bid you go nor 
stay.” As we have shown in the history of Freder- 
ick County, the Jesuit priests of St. Mary's in 1643 
sent Father White, one of their number, as a mission- 
ary to this tribe, and such was his success that among 
others he baptized the emperor and his family. He 
did not, however, remain long, as he, together with 
all the other priests, were driven out of the province 
during the ascendency and misrule of Ingle in 1645, 
under color of authority from the Huglish Parliament. 

But as early as when Father White was among the 
Piscataway tribes land had been taken up by some of 
the colonists on the ereek below, where the town of 
Piscataway now stands. The first evidence we have 
of any great body of settlers in this neighborhood is 
to be found in the old vestry-book of Piscataway 
Parish, under date of Jan. 30, 1694, which is as fol- 
lows: “ By a sufficient and lawful authority the in- 
habitants of Piscataway parish, having met at the 
house of John Addison, Hsq., in said parish, elected 
the said John Addison foreman, William Hatton, 
John Smith, William Hutchinson, William Tannehill, 
and John Swallwell to be vestrymen in said parish ; 
and they ordered that the forty pounds per poll be 
paid to John Addison, Esq., and William Hutchin- 
son, and that they do employ carpenters for building 
a church.” The parish was created under the act of 
1692, being one of the original thirty parishes into 
which the province of Maryland was then divided. 


The church was built at the head of Back Creek, 
which makes out from the Potomac River at what is 
now Fort Washington. The first rector was the Rev. 
George Tubman, and upon the creation of Prince 
George's County, in 1695, Piscataway Parish became 
its western half. In 1701, Mr. ‘Tubman was suc- 
ceeded by Rev. Robert Owen, and in 1710 he was 
followed by Rev. John Frazier, who married in the 
county, and afterwards purchased and settled on an 
estate called “ Blue Plains,” on the Maryland side of 
the Potomae, opposite Alexandria, Va. 

The settlements in this neighborhood increased 
rapidly, and, as will be seen in the sketch of the Epis- 
copal Church in this county, soon grew strong enough 
to erect a church building about where the town of 
Rockville now stands, At a very early period, per- 
haps about 1695, this immediate vicinity received a 
large accession to its population from the Scotch refu- 


| gees, who, despairing of the fortunes of the House of 


counties of Maryland. 


Stuart, took refuge in large numbers in the province. 
From this colony, and those who followed them in 
1715-17 and 1745, sprang many of the leading fami- 
lies of Montgomery and Prince George's Counties, 
their names attesting their strength. Such was their 
number and influence that about 1695 one of the 
county districts, or hundreds, as they were then called, 
was named “ New Scotland.”’ 

In after-years the Six Nations, by the accession of 
the Tuscaroras, who inhabited the head-waters of the 
Potomac about Harper's Ferry, claimed title to a por- 
tion of the county, arid no doubt gave names to the 
Senaca, Monocacy, and the Tuscarora streams, but had 
no permanent residence within the county borders. 
Besides deer, buffaloes, bears, and turkeys, this coun- 
try also abounded in wolves, for as late as 1797 an 
act of Assernbly was passed (for Montgomery County) 
offering a reward of thirty dollars for the head of 
every wolf over six months old, and four dollars for 
every one under that age. The first settlers speedily 
made clearings in the forest and reduced the land 
to cultivation, the remunerative prices obtained for 
tobacco (which could be nowhere else so successfully 
grown as in these lands) stimulating their enterprise. 
In fact, the growth of tobacco was pursued in Mont- 
gomery, as in other sections of the State, to such an 
extent that the lands were finally impoverished, and 


| it was only by a radical change in the system of farm- 


ing and in the character of the crops that Montgomery 
County has been raised to the standard of productive- 
ness which it now maintains as one of the leading 
Many of the old houses, built 
of brick and stone, attest the possession of consider- 
able wealth and great social refinement among the 
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planters. The brick used in the construction of houses, 
churches, and public buildings generally were often 
brought from England as ballast by vessels returning 
after having taken out cargoes of tobacco from the 
“plantations.” The farm-house of that day was gen- 
erally a square substantial building with large halls and 
roomy, high-ceiled apartments, in which the planter 


dispensed a generous and often courtly hospitality. | 


The table always contained an abundance of food, and 
the style of living was liberal, not to say prodigal. ar- 
ther up the county, in the section bordering on Fred- 
erick, many German immigrants from Pennsylvania 
settled, and these, together with the English and 
other colonists, were forced by their remoteness from 
navigable water to restrict themselves to timber for 
building purposes. In most cases these wooden build- 
ings were large log cabins, chinked with clay or mor- 
tar, and havinga chimney built on the outside, gener- 
ally of stones or pieces of timber plastered with clay. 
These structures, though not inviting, were warm and 
dry in winter and cool in summer, All the barns 
and tobacco-houses were constructed on a similar plan. 
The log houses were seldom more than one story high, 
but they generally had large garret-rooms and a deep 
cellar, 

In the unsettled districts the log cabin became what 
was known as a “ half-faced camp,” generally used by 
a hunter. This was a log cabin inclosed on three 
sides, the front being protected by a sort of veranda. 
The great advantage of these houses was their cheap- 
ness and the fact that they could be erected without 
the aid of a carpenter. As soon as the logs were col- 
lected and dressed the neighbors assembled, and the 
house was “raised” by their joint efforts. A jollifi- 
cation always ensued, much after the style of the 
apple-butter and quilting parties of New England, 
or the husking matches at the South. The furniture 


in these dwellings was, of course, of the simplest de- 


scription, but in the houses of the planters farther 
south and east it was more costly, much of it being 
mahogany. ‘Throughout Western Maryland the bed- 
room furniture consisted generally of painted bed- 
steads, with straw beds and feather beds for covering, 
and a chair or two. The housekeeping was always 
clean and neat, and the German housewife especially 
was noted for her skill in preparing butter and cheese, 
and for her industry and deftness in weaving and 
knitting. Apple and cherry orchards were to be 
found on nearly every farm, and the cellar was gener- 
ally well stocked with excellent home-brewed beer and 
cider. Slave-labor was largely employed in Mont- 
gomery County, and colored lubor continues to be 
generally used, although the farmers themselves and 


their families are almost invariably hard-working, 


thrifty, and energetic. In the old times the servants’ 
quarter" was not infrequently the largest building 
on the estate. Occasionally, however, it was a succes- 
sion of cabins, each of which contained several fumi- 
lies, though sometimes, as a special favor, one family 
was permitted to occupy a building alone. Vast tracts 
of land were tilled by single proprietors, but there was 
also a thrifty middle class, which had practically no 
existence as a farming community in the more southern 
counties, and to this class Montgomery owes in a great 
measure her present prosperity, although it is only 
just to add that many of her most industrious and 
successful farmers and business men are descendants 
of large planters of the last century. Montgomery, 
in fact, was particularly fortunate in the composition 


of her early population, whieh was a harmonious 


blending of the English colonists of wealth and in- 
fluence and of those energetic German and Scotch- 
Trish settlers from the North who carved their fortunes 
with their hands. They multiplied and prospered, 
and nothing occurred to mar the harmony of their 
lives or disturb the even tenor of their way until the 
breaking out of the French war and the defeat of 
Braddock in 1755. 

The invasion of the western frontier of the proy- 
ince by the French and the Indians from Fort Du 
Quesne created great excitement and anxiety while it 
lasted, but a force from the lower district of Frederick 
County (now Montgomery) under Col. Ridgely and 
Capt, Alexander Beall marched to the reseue and 
allayed the fears of the settlers. The rapid settle- 
ment of Frederick County and its unwieldy proportions 
soon suggested the propriety of a division to accom- 
modate the necessities of the citizens, and on the 31st 
of August, 1776, Dr. Thomas Spriggs Wootton, a 
member of the State Convention, introduced a bill 
for the division of Frederick County into three dis- 
tinet municipalities. The bill was read and ordered 
to lie on the table. It was called up and passed by a 
small majority, Sept. 6, 1776, and thus two new 
counties, Washington and Montgomery, were created. 
The language of the act relating to the latter is as 
follows : 

“Resolved, That after the first day of October next such 
part of the said county of Frederick as is euntained within the 
bounds and limits fullowing, to wit: beginning at the east side 
of the mouth of Rock Creek, on the Putomue River, and run- 
ning thence with the said river to the mouth of Monoeacy, then 
with a straight line to Parr’s Spring, from thenee with the lines 
of the county to the beginning, shall be and is hereby erected 
intu @ new county called Montgomery County.” 

The county was formed at the outset of that fierce 
strugele which resulted in the independence of the 
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colonies and the formation of a free government, and 
it was especially appropriate that it should take the 
name of one of the noblest heroes and patriots who 
fell during the contest. Richard Montgomery, from 
whom it was named, was born near Raphoe, Ire- 
land, Dec. 2, 1736. He was commissioned as an 
officer of the British army when but eighteen years 
of age. He was at the siege of Louisburg in 1758, 
and acquitted himself with distinction in the expedi- 
tions against Martinique and Havana, In 1759 he 
shared in the glorious vietory of Gen. Wolfe at Que- 
bec, in which that brave soldier lost his life, and 
fought over the very spot probably where he was des- 
tined to lose his life in defense of the liberties of his 
country. In 1763 he revisited Hurope, and in 1772 
he emigrated to New York, where he married a 
daughter of Judge Robert R. Livingston and settled 
in Rhinebeck. He represented Dutchess County in 
1775 in the Provincial Congress, and in the same year 
was commissioned brigadier-general. He was assigned 
to the expedition sent to Canada in the summer of 
1775, and by reason of the illness of Gen. Schuyler 
assumed command. He captured Chambly, St. John’s, 
and Montreal, and by the middle of November was in 
possession of the greater part of Canada. He formed 
a junction with Arnold's troops, December 4th, and 
laid siege to Quebec. Becoming convinced that it was 


impossible to conduct the siege to a successful issue 


with the small number of men at his command, he 
concluded to attempt the capture of the city by a 
coup de main, and at two o'clock on the morning of 
December 31st, Montgomery headed the attack on 
the town. He reached the first barrier, which was 
quickly carried, and pressed on the second, where he 
and his two aides fell dead from the discharge of the 
only cannon fired from this battery. Had he lived 
his daring attack would probably have been successful, 
but his death was the signal for a panic among the 
raw and undisciplined troops. Because of the estima- 
tion in which he was held by the enemy, some courte- 
sies were extended to his remains, but the other officers 
were huddled into shallow graves with no coffins, and 
their remains were reinterred with the opening of 
spring to obviate the unpleasant odor which arose 
from them. 

Ramsey, in his “ History of the American Revolu- 
tion,” says,— 

“Pow men have ever fallen in battle 50 much regretted by 
both sides as Gen. Montgomery. His many amiable qualities 
had procured him an uncommon share of private affection, and 
his great abilities an equal proportion of public esteem. Being 
& sincere lover of liberty, he bad engaged in the American 


cause from principle, and quitted the enjoyment of an easy for- 
tune and the highest domestic felicity to take an active share 


| in the fatigues and dangers of a war instituted for the defense 


of the community of which he was an adopted member. His 
well-known character was almost equally esteemed by the friends 
and foes of the side which he had espoused, In America he 
was celebrated as a martyr to the liberties of mankind; in 
Great Britain, a3 a misguided, good man, sacrificing what he 
supposed to be the rights of his country. His name was men- 
tioned in Parliament with singular respect. Some of the most 
powerful speakers in that assembly displayed their eloquence in 
sounding his praise and lamenting his fate. ‘Those in particu- 
lar who had been his fellow-soldiers in the-previous war expa- 
tiated on bis many virtues. The mivister himself acknowledged 
his worth, while be reprobated the cause for which he fell, Ho 
concluded an involuntary panegyric by saying, ‘Curses on his 
virtues, they have undone his country !’” 


A monument of white marble was erected to his 
memory by order of Congress in front of St. Paul’s 
church, New York. It bears this inscription: 

“This Monument 
Was crected by order of 
Congress, 25th January, 1776, 
To transmit to posterity 
A grateful remembrance of the 
Patriotism, conduct, enterprise, and 
Perseverance 
of Major-General 
Richard Montgomery ; 

Who, after a series of success, 
Amidst the most discouraging difficulties, 
Fell in the attack 
On Quebec, 
31st of December, L775, 

Aged 38 years.” 

The remains of Gen. Montgomery, after remaining 
forty-two years in their original burying-place, were 
brought to the city of New York, July 8, 1818, and 
interred near the monument in St. Paul's church with 
great pomp and ceremony. 

It may be naturally inferred that a people who 
would select such a name for their county would oc- 
cupy no doubtful position in the contest then con- 
vulsing the colonies. Nowhere in the State was there 
exhibited more intense repugnance to the arbitrary 
measures of Great Britain or more ardent patriotism. 
The first public meeting in Frederick County was 
held at Hungerford’s tavern (now Rockville, the 
county-seat of Montgomery), to take action in favor 
of American freedom and secure the repeal of the ob- 
noxious laws. In the subsequent war Montgomery 
furnished a very large proportion of the troops which 
composed the Maryland line, and though many per- 
ished on the battle-fields of the Revolution, the fol- 
lowing officers became members of The Society of the 
Cincinnati at the conclusion of the war: C. Ricketts, 
lieutenant; Lloyd Beall, captain; Samuel B. Beall, 
lieutenant; Henry Gaither, captain; Richard Ander- 
son, captain; James McCubbin Lingan, captain ; 
Richard Chiderson, captain; David Lynn, captain. 
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In addition to the members of that society there were 
Cols. Charles Greenbury Griffith and Richard Brooke ; 
Capts. Edward Burgess and Robert Briscoe; Lieuts. 
Greenbury Gaither, John Gaither, Elisha Beall, Elisha 
Williams, John Lynn, and John Court Jones; En- 
signs Thomas Edmondson, John Griffith, and William 
Lamar; and Quartermaster Richard Thompson. 
Montgomery County is bounded on the north by 
Frederick and Howard Counties, on the east by the 
counties of Howard and Prince George's, on the south 
by District of Columbia and the Potomac River, and 
on the west by the Potomac River. The latter sepa- 
rates the county from the State of Virginia, and the 
Patuxent River forms the boundary line between 
Montgomery and Howard. The number of acres 
comprised within the present limits of the county is 
242.356, of which about 175,000 acres are under cul- 
tivation, 60,000 are woodland, and the balance unim- 
proved. The land is rolling in character, naturally 
fertile and productive, and very favorably situated for 
agricultural purposes. A network of fresh, limpid 
streams covers the surface of the county, affording 
ample power for milling purposes, as well as abundant 
water for farming and grazing. Aside from the Po- 
tomac and Patuxent Rivers, which bound the county 
respectively on the west and east, there are a large 
number of tributaries, among which are Rock Creek, 


as many of the best lands in the State, and at a cost 
less than is required to put in cultivation the wild 
lands of the West and Northwest, to which immigra- 
tion, especially from foreign countries, has been di- 
rected, The soil varies greatly, the western or upper 


_ part of the county being a finely-cultivated and fertile 


region, while the more northern portion, although 
thickly settled, is a thinner and poorer soil, The 
eastern section, near to Howard and Prince George's 
Counties, is mostly a light sandy loam, with some 
clay lands, and exhibits, in its vast improvements 
about Sandy Spring, what may be accomplished by 
industrious, skillful tillage. These lands, which were 
formerly almost a wilderness, with only a nominal 
value, have become an excellent. farming district. 
‘The part binding the District of Columbia, from its 
proximity to Washington, is being cultivated largely 
as market farms, to supply the great demands of the 


' District population, and is the residence of many of 


Great, Little, and Dry Seneca, Little Monocacy, | 


Muddy Branch, Broad Run, Bennett's and Crab’s 
Creeks. The Washington Branch of the Baltimore 
and Qhio Railroad passes near the eastern boundary 
of the county, and the Metropolitan Branch of the 
same road runs almost directly through the centre 
from scuth to north. The Chesapeake and Qhio 
Canal, which follows the Potomac, runs along its 
southwest border, and it will thus be readily observed 
that Montgomery possesses unusual facilities for traffic 
with leading commercial centres. 

Montgomery embraces an area of five hundred and 
eight square miles, which comprises all the varieties 


of soil formed from the disintegration of the voleanie | 


rocks, such as red and white isinglass, hornblende, | 


sometimes called rotten rock, mica slate, with the ad- 
dition of a distinet variety known as the red lands, a 
valuable kind of soil, which results from the disinte- 
gration of red sandstone. Its soils have in them all 
of the elements of fertility, some in the largest pro- 
portions, and can be improved to a degree equal to 
the best Pennsylvania and New York lands. The 
progress made in the past two decades has shown 
this by noted examples of great improvement in ap- 
parently completely worn-out and impoverished soils, 
These with skill and care have become as productive 


the most wealthy and influential citizens of the na- 
tional capital, who have sought the pure air of the 
country in preference to the marshes of the Potomac. 
The climate is temperate and favorable to general 
agriculture, and the winters are seldom too cold for 
out-door cattle-feeding. Oak in all its varieties, 
hickory, poplar, chestnut, pine, walnut, birch, maple, 
sycamore, and ash constitute the timber growths. Its 
chief products are wheat, corn, oats, and tobacco, 
large crops of the latter being raised in its western 
limits on the red lands. The splendid grass crops are 
favorable to the breeding of superivr horses, cattle, 
sheep, and other live-stock, and from the herds in 
this county numerous specimens have been selected 
for exportation to other States. The best judges 
have pronounced it particularly valuable for wool- 
growing, and some of the Northern wool-growers are 
meditating its selection asa location for the pursuit 
of their calling. Gneiss, serpentine, red sandstone, 
intermixed with shale, limestone, trap, and quartz 
are the prevailing rock formations. Entering the 
county from the northwest, red sandstone makes its 
appearance, and is extensively quarried near the 
mouth of Seneca Creek ; it is sueceeded by argillites, 
and, within a short distance of Rockville, by the ser- 
pentine formation, containing beds of chromiferous 
iron, This is the centre of a group of primary rocks 
which occupies nearly the whole of the county, the 
rocks of this group being principally granitic,—gneiss, 
hornblende, micaceous and talcose slates of chrom- 
iferous iron, which are used for the production of 
pigments and dyes. Ores of manganese are found, 
and gold was discovered in 1848. Chrome ore is 
found and manufactured in the northern part. The 
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Seneca sandstone is worked at the extensive quarries | 
on the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal at the mouth of | 


Seneca Creek. It was largely used in the construc- 
tion of the eanal, and also in the public buildings in 
Washington City, notably the Smithsonian Institute. 
It is easily quarried and dressed, being somewhat soft 
when first taken out. The county contains other fine 


building-stone, among which are excellent varieties of | 


granite. Near Hyattstown, in the northwest, a quarry 
of roofing-slate has been opened. Copper ores have 
been discovered, and chrome ores occur at many 
points in a serpentine formation which stretches 
from near New Lisbon, in Carroll County, through 
Montgomery County, four miles west of Rockville, 
nearly to the Potomac River. The ore has beeu 
worked at several points, and is found to vary consid- 
erably in quality. From the extent of this formation, 
future explorations will no doubt develop these ores 
in the largest and richest quantities. Black oxide of 
manganese occurs one mile and a half west of Brook- 
ville, but the workings which were commenced were 
suspended. 

The geographical situation of the county is excel- 
lent. Loeated midway between the level tide-water 
lands bordering on the Chesapeake and the moun- 


tainous country embraced within the shadows of the | 


Blue Ridge and the Alleganies, it possesses the ad- 
vantages of both. Without the miasma of the former, 
it has the sloping roads with easy grades and the 
healthy features of the latter without its hills and 
declivities. 

Parr's Ridge enters Montgomery County at the 
northern corner, declining in elevation to the Potomac. 
At Damascus the elevation is seven hundred feet; at 
Clarkesburg, six hundred and fifty feet. The ridge at 
Barnesville is five hundred and fifty feet. It is 
drained on the northwest by Bennett's Creck into the 
Monocaey. Damascus is situated at the junction of 
Parr’s Ridge and the Southeast Ridge, which forms 
the basin of Seneca Creek, the stream which draws or 
drains all its waters inside the county, and drains 
about one-third the whole area. 

The Southeast Ridge to Laytonsyille, where the 
elevation is six hundred and fifteen feet, divides the 
streams flowing into the Patuxent on the northeast 
from the streams forming the head-waters of Seneca 
on the southwest. From near Laytonsville the ridge 
divides, and one spur runs south to the Potomac. 
The ridge from Laytonsville to where the Metropolitan 
Branch road crosses it at an elevation of five hundred 
and fifteen feet divides the streams flowing into the 
Seneca on the northwest from the streams passing 
the head-waters of Rock Creek on the southeast. 
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At the Metropolitan Branch road the ridge divides 
and a spur runs west to Darnestown, where it has an 
elevation of four hundred and fifty feet. Thence the 
ridge runs southwest to the Potomac. This ridge 
divides the waters drained into the Seneca on the 
northwest side from the waters drained into Muddy 
Branch on the southeast side. The principal ridge 
(on the south side of the main road from the District 
of Columbia to Frederick City) again divides, and 
while the main ridge continues south of the Potomac, 
and from the southeast of the basin of Muddy Branch, 
it also forms the northwest side of the valley of Watts’ 
Branch. The ridge from the junction or divide re- 
ferred to runs southeast to the Potomac at George- 
town, and divides the waters flowing into Rock Creek 
on the northeast side. Rockville, the county-seat, is 
located on this ridge at an clevation of four hundred 
and fifty feet. At Rockville the ridge again divides, 
and the other side runs south to the Great Falls of the 
Potomac. This ridge forms the southeast side of the 
valley of Watts’ Branch and the northwest side of the 
valley of Cabin John. 

At the divide referred to at Laytonsville the ridge 
running south to Mechanicsville divides the waters of 
Hawling’s River (a tributary of the Patuxent) on the 
northeast side from part of the head-waters on the 
southwest side that flow into the basin of Rock Creek. 
At Mechaniesville the ridge has an elevation of five 
hundred and forty feet, and again divides, one ridge 
Tunning south, then turning to the southeast continues 
to the Potomac at Washington City, and forms the 
east and northeast side of the curve of the valley of 
Rock Greek, and the southwest side of the basin of 
the Northwest Branch. 

The ridge running from Damaseus through Lay- 
tonsville to Mechanicsville continues a southeast course 
through Sandy Spring to Spencerville, thence into 
the waters of Patuxent from the waters of the North- 
west Branch. 

The streams of the county, their fall and volume 
of water, next claim attention. As remarked above, 
Bennett's Creek derives its head-waters from the north- 
west side of Parr’'s Ridge. ‘The main stream and 
tributaries have a water-power of about two hundred 
feet. The Little Monocacy, also on the northwest 


1 The rivers of Maryland, with rare exceptions, took their 
names from the Indians who lived on their borders, and were 
generally given for some peculiarities which they possessed, 
Some of the streams which now course lazily through Mont- 
gomery, their beds filled up by the caving of the banks and 
the débris of innumerable forest-trees, were in the early days, 
before railroads and turnpikes were known, of paramount im- 
portance to those who tilled the soil in Montgomery and the 


neighboring counties. The Patuxent was navigable for con- 
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side of Parr’s Ridge, has an available water-power 
of about one hundred feet. Southwest of the village 
of Poolesville (which has an elevation of about four 
hundred and fifty feet) Broad Run takes its rise, and 
has a water-power of fifty feet. The main stream of 


siderable vessels as far up as Bladensburg. ‘There is reason to 
believe that Henry Fleet, on his visit to this section, before the 
arrival of the colonists, pushed through the country as far as 
Little Monocacy, which was at that time a far more pretentious 
stream than is now the river into which it empties. It was 
capable of bearing on its bosom vessels of heavy burden, and 
was a powerful auxiliary to the farmer. Tradition says that 
the early settlers of Maryland and Virginia ascended this river 
as far as the falls at the old Hampton mill. The original Tn- 
dian names were Menagassi, Menakessi, Monakessi, and Monoe- 
kissey, which have been modernized into Monocacy. These 
words are derived from Maskane, strong and rapid ; Mashanne, 
a rapid stream; and Okkebanne, a crooked or winding stream, 
Heckewelder, from these derivations, believes the meaning of 
Menaguassi to be 1 rapid stream containing several great bends 
or windings, 

Pa, or Paw, in the dialects of some of the tribes of the Five 
Nations, means small. Tuxet, or tuxent, conveys the idea of a 
place where something descends or falls, as a stream or river. 
Patuxent, therefore, means probably a stream or river small or 
narrow at the falls, The original name of the river Potomac 
wes Pedbannock. Ped signifies waves or swells, frothing rest- 
lessly, as if driven by the winds, or foreed along by a rapid 
current. Cennkanne means a stream flowing through pine- 
trees; kithanne, main or superior stream ; kithamme, two streams 
flowing into one, az the North and South Branches of the Po- 
tomac, or the Potomac and Shenandoah. Both kanne and 
hamme bave about the sume meaning. Pedhanne, or Pedhamme, 
therefore, may signify a river or stream with high frotby waters 
or waves, Pedhammock, however, has been modernized into 
Potomac, and implies a stream issuing from a mountain. Web- 
ster defines the Potomac as “a place of the burning pine, re- 
sembling a council fire,” and Heckewelder says the word Ped- 
hammock, or Powtomok, signifies they are coming by water.” 
Between these two authorities there is a vast difference, and 
probably the best way to reconcile them is to combine their 
definitions, which would give as the meaning of the word “a 
river of high and frothy waves issuing from a mountain by 
the burning pine in two streams, which flow together and form 
the main stream of the country.” Ait, in the language of the 
Delawares, signifies great; ns kithamme, two great streams 
coming together, hamme being the plural of kanne, and the 
word may refer to the Shenandoah and Potomac coming together 
at Harper's Ferry. Three of the streams of the county have 
the name of Seneca, not presumubly after the distinguished 
Rom«n philosopher of that name, as the Indians of that date 
never displayed any taste for or knowledge of the classics. 
The Indian word shinnik signifies story, and banne « river or 
stream. Sivnike is a derivation from the first name, and sig- 
nifies the same. Both have been modernized into Senegar, and 
mean a story, creek, stream, or river, and the lapse of time has 
possibly caused the original name to be changed to Seneca. 
Sinnipehella inoludes the adjective, subject, predicate, and ob- 
ject, and signifies strong water rushing over rocks und stones, 
This is the original name of Seneca Falls, and gives color to 
the above inference, though the river might possibly have been 
named after the Seneca tribe of Indians, at one time so numerous 
and formidable in Western New York, as well as in Western 
Maryland. 
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the Seneca has an available water-power of about two 
hundred and seventy-five feet; its tributary, Dry 
Seneca, and tributaries, about one hundred and fifty 
feet; Little Seneca has a fall of about one hundred 
and eighty feet; its tributary, Buck Lodge, about 
sixty feet ; Ten-Mile Creek, about sixty feet,—making 
a total of three hundred feet. Long Draught has a 
water-power of about fifty feet; Gunners’ Branch, about 
fifty feet; Wheatstone, over fifty feet; Cabin Branch, 
about fifty feet ; Goshen Branch, about fifty feet ; Wild 
Cat, fifty feet; Magruder’s Branch, fifty feet; and 
Darby's Branch, fifty feet—making a total for Sen- 


- eca and tributaries of eleven hundred feet of available 


water-power. Seneca, at the junction with the Poto- 
mae, is one hundred and eighty feet above tide; be- 
low the mouth of Long Draught, two hundred and 
sixty-four feet; at the crossing of the Metropolitan 
Branch Road, two hundred and eighty feet ; at Middle- 
brook, three hundred and eight feet; at the mouth of 
Goshen Branch, three hundred and forty-nine feet; 
at the mouth of Wild Cat, three hundred and sev- 
enty-five feet; at the mouth of Magruder’s Branch, 
four hundred and thirty feet; and at Darby's Mill, 
about four hundred and fifty feet above tide. 

The Patuxent, though larger than Seneca, derives 
a large portion of its head-waters from Howard 
County. The Cat-Tail Creek, its principal tributary, 
at its junetion with the Patuxent, above Triadelphia, 
drains an area in Howard County of about eighteen 
thousand acres; while its principal, the Patuxent, 
above the junction drains an area in Howard and 
Montgomery Counties of about twenty-two thousand 


_ acres. Hawling’s River, a tributary of the Patuxent, 


| 


at the crossing of the Laytonsville and Unity road 
is about four hundred and fifty feet above tide; at 
A. B. Davis’ mill, three hundred and seventy-five feet ; 
at its junction with the Patuxent it is two hundred 
and ninety-four feet ; its tributary, Ready Branch, has 
an available water-power of about fifty feet—making 
a total for Hawling’s River and tributaries of about 
two hundred feet. The Patuxent has a small available 
water-power near its source, five hundred and twenty- 
five feet above tide; near ‘lriadelphia, three hundred 
and seventy-five feet; at its junction of Hawling’s 
River, two hundred and ninety-four feet. The con- 
jectural fall below the junction in the county is about 
seventy feet, making about three hundred feet of 
available water-power for the main stream, and a total 
for the Patuxent and tributaries of about five hundred 
feet. 

The main stream of the Northwest Creek draws its 
head-waters from near Mechanicsville, and unites with 
the Potomac at Washington City, and has an approx- 
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imate fall in the county of two hundred feet. The Paint 
and Sligo have an approximate fall of two hundred 

- feet in the county. Rock Creek is classed as next to 
the Patuxent and Seneca in fall and volume of water. 
The North Fork draws its head-waters from near 
Laytonsville, and to the junction with the Hast Fork, 
including its tributaries, Mill Branch has an avail- 
able water-power of about fifty feet. The East Fork 
draws part of its head-waters from near Mechanics- 
yille, thence to the junction with the North Fork 
near Rockville, and having an available water-power 
of one hundred feet. At the junction the elevation 
above tide-water is about two hundred and seventy- 
five feet; at Veirs’ mill, two hundred and fifty; at 
the crossing of the Metropolitan Branch Railroad, 
two hundred and eleven feet ; and thence to the Poto- 
mac, dividing Georgetown from Washington City. 
The total available water-power of Rock Creek is five 
hundred and twenty-five feet. Part of Rock Creek 
runs through the District of Columbia. 

Fall Branch runs into the Potomac at the Little 
Falls, with about fifty feet of available water-power. 
Cabin John draws part of its head-waters from near 
Rockville, and runs south to the Potomac, The main 
stream and tributaries have an available water-power 
of two hundred and fifty feet. One of the longest 
and largest single arches in the world is thrown across 
this stream to convey water from the Great Falls on 
the Potomac to Washington. The crown of the arch 
is one hundred feet above the stream. Watts’ Branch 
draws part of its head-waters from northwest of Rock- 
ville, and runs southwest to the Potomac. It has an 
available water-power of about two hundred feet. 

Muddy Branch rises about the centre of the county, 
and runs southwest to the Potomac. It has an avail- 
able water-power of about two hundred feet. 

But, remarkable as the fall and volume of the 
streams in the county are, they are eclipsed by the 
astonishing available water-power of the Potomac. 
In extreme droughts hundreds of millions of gallons 
of water daily flow over the Great Falls; the average 
flow amounts to billions of gallons daily. At the 
mouth of Monocacy the elevation is two hundred feet 
above tide; at Seneca, one hundred and eighty feet . 


at this point the fall and volume of water is sufficient 
to drive every factory in New England. 

Competent authority thinks that the Potomac has 
been from indefinite ages wearing away the right bank 
of the stream. Nearly all the meadows or lowlands 
are on the Maryland side, while the deep water and 
channel of the river are nearest to the Virginia side. 


Montgomery County for forty miles, and falls two 
hundred feet in that distance. The water to supply 
Washington City is drawn by an aqueduct from the 
Potomac above the Great Falls, at an elevation of one 
hundred and fifty feet, with a capacity to convey more 
than sixty-seven million gallons of water daily. 

The strata of rocks and soil geuerally run from 
nearly northeast to southwest. The climate, like that 
of the State, may be called variable, as shown by the 
contrast between the intense and long-continued cold 
of the past winter and the mild winter that preceded 
it. The estimated annual average fall of rain is forty- 
one inches, but the late Benjamin Hallowell estimated 
it at forty-three inches, The extremes of rain-fall 
have varied from twenty-eight inches in 1822 to over 
sixty inches in subsequent years. The soil generally 
retains moisture to a far greater degree than limestone 
soils, and the deep clay loam is remarkable for pro- 
ducing a crop in the driest seasons. Five general or 
severe droughts have occurred during the present cen- 
tury, with an exact period of sixteen years intervening 
between each. 

The general progress of settlement was to the north 
and westward. Among the first recorded patents is 
that of 

Girls’ Portion.—This was surveyed for Henry Darnell in 
1688. It extends from Rock Creek eastward to 0. H. P. 
Clark’s farm, three and three-eighths miles. The Ashton and 
Sligo turnpike passes through the tract. The Silver Spring 
farm, the estate of the late F. P. Blair, and the residence of the 
Hon. Montgomery Blair, includes a portion of this tract; also 
the Silver Spring Station and Sligo. The Brookville and 
Washington turnpike crosses it. 

“Leeke Forest,—This additional tract of seven hundred and 
ten acres was surveyed for Col. Henry Dulany in 1688. It 
lies west of “ Joseph's Park,” on the west side of Rock Creek, 
and extends west one and seven-eighths miles. The Rockville 
and Georgetown turnpike passes through it. The farms of the 
late Samuel Perry and William Hnudleston, on the old George- 
town road, and Bethesda church are included within its limits. 

Hermitage.—Granted to William Joseph, May 2, 1689, for 
three thousand eight hundred and sixty acres. This grant lies 
on the east side of Rock Creek, and adjoins “ Joseph’s Park” 
on the north, extending from Viers’ mill to the intersection of 
the Rockville and Washington turnpike with the Union Turn- 
pike Company’s road, The Brookville and Washington turn- 
pike passes through it from the Watery Branch to one-fourth 
of a mile south of Mitehell’s Cross-Roads. The city road from 


| Rockville to Washington passes through it from Grove’s farm 


at the Great Falls, one *hundred and fifty feet; and — 


The Potomac is the southwestern boundary of | 


to Aug. Burgdorf’s farm, at the intersection of the Brookville 
and Washington turnpike. The Norwood turnpike traverses 
the tract from Kemp's store to Lyddane’s farm, at its intersec- 
tion with the Brookville and Washington turnpike. It em- 
braces many fine farms and elegant residences. Lying to the 
east of “ Hermitage” is : 

St. Winexburg, surveyed to John Woodeock, May 3, 1689, 
for five hundred acres, extending from the Northwest Branch 
at Kemp’s mill westward one and one-half miles west of the 
Brookville and Washington turnpike. The road from Kemp's 
mill to Lyddane’s farm and the Norwood turnpike passes 
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through it. This grant includes the estate of the late William 
Pierce. Tmmediately north of “ St, Winexburg” is located 

Carroll's Forest, granted to Charles Carroll, May 3, 1689, 
consisting of five hundred acres. This tract was conveyed | 
May 3, 1794, by Charles Curroll of Carrollton to John Connelly. 

Joseph's Park was granted to Willigm Joseph, May 20, 1689, | 
containing four thonsand two hundred and twenty acres. This 
tract lies on the east side of Rock Creek, and embraces Knowles’ 
Station, Forest Glen Station, and Linden Station, including the 
farms of Alfred Ray, William A. Batehellor, and Carroll’s, or 
St. John’s Chapel. The Brockville and Washington turnpike 
passes throngh it from Augustus Burgdorf’s farm nearly to 
Grace Church. 

On the west side of Rock Creek, north of “ Leeke Forest” 
and west of *‘ Hermitage,” is a tract called 

Dan, granted to Thomas Brooke, Sept. 6/1694, for three thou- 
sand six hundred and ninety-seven acres, extending from Rock 
Creek one and one-half miles west, and up the creek north two 
and seven-eighths of « mile. The Georgetown turopike passes 
over it from Mr, Codwise’s farm to that of the late Samucl 
Perry. The year following, attracted no doubt by the fertility 
of the bottom-lands lying on the banks of the Potomac, Rich- 
ard Brightwell, with a more adventurous ¢pirit than any of the 
previous settlers, and actuated bya noble impulse, ascended the 
Potomac River as far as the mouth, and above it, to the Great 
Seneca, and sought to establish a settlement fur from his neigh- 


bors, where le and his friends could enjoy the pleasure and ex- 
citoments of fishing and hunting. Here could be found in 
abundance buffaloes, hears, wolves, aud deer, the Sugar-Loaf 
Mountain and the chain of hills that extend to the Monocacy 
River affording them ample shelter and protection from the 
skill and pursuit of the wily hunter, He located his grant be- 
tween Edward's Ferry and the mouth of the Great Seneca, and 
Bamed it 

Erightwell’s Hunting Quarter.—TIt was patented Aug. 29, 
1695, and contained one thousand and eighty-six acres. It 
extended for about four miles along the Potomac River, and is 
now traversed through its whole length by the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Canal. The beginning of this tract was destroyed in the 
construction of the canal, but a suitable stone was planted in — 
its stead at the hottom of the ennal, which is known only toa 
few persons, For the next twenty-five years the course of set- 
tlements on Rock Creek continued west of the creek. West of 
“ Joseph's Park” and south of ‘‘ Leeke Forest” is situated 

Clean Drinking, patented to John Coats, Oct. 1, 1699, for 
seven hundred acres. This tract extends down Rock Creck to 
Jones’ Bridge. Walter C. Jones established a mill on this sur- 
vey, and left his epitaph upon an old stone tbat still remains a 
monument of bis folly. The inseription, though somewhat de- 
faced by time, is still legible, and reads : 


“ Tere lies the body aud bones 
Of old Walter ©, Jones ; 
By his not thinking 
He lost * Cleun Drinking,’ 
And by his shallow pate 
The lost his vast estate." 


Following the settlewents on Rock Creek came those upon 
the Patuxent. 

Bear Neck, granted to Benjamin Williams, March 26, 1700, 
for one hundred and fifty acres. Adjacent to this and lying to 
the south is . 

Maiden's Fancy, to Neal Clarke, surveyed Sept. 11, 1700, 
for five hundred and eighty acres, ‘This tract is situated in 
the southeast corner of the county, Two miles above on the | 
river is 

Bear Bacon, surveyed for Mark Richardson, Jane 24, 1703 ; 


containing six hundred acres. The Ashton and Laurel road 


passes through this tract from the cemetery to Liberty Grove 
school-house. The next settlements were made in the south- 
western part of the county, between Rock Creek and the Poto- 
mac River, 

Friendship, patented to Thomas Addison and James Stod- 
dart, Dee. 1, 1711, for three thousand one hundred and twenty- 
four acres. This land extends from near the Potomac and 
below Edmund Brooke’s farm in a southeasterly and easterly 
direction across the Georgetown turnpike, north of Tennally- 
town, and up the pike northwesterly near to Bethesda Post- 
office, and contains many rich and valuable farms,—Allison 
Naipor’s lands, and the farms of Richard Williams, Henry 
Loughborough, and others, The river road passes through 
from Rider’s farm to near Tennallytown. Adjoining on the 
east lies 

Charles and Thomas, surveyed for Charles Beale and Thomas 
Fletchall, April 8, 1715, containing four hundred and nineteen 
The road from Tennallytown to Jones’ Bridge rans 
On the north and west of Friendship lies 


acres. 
through the land. 
another tract, called 

Friendship, for Charles Beale und Thomas Fletchall, May 
2, 1715, for one thousand three hundred and sixty-eight acres.” 
This tract extends from the farms of L. A, Lodge in a north- 
east course as far as C. W, Lansdale's farm, 

Clagett’s Purchase, surveyed for Thomas Fletchall, April 
10, 1715, contains seven hundred and seventy-two acres, and is 
situated west of “Clean Drinking” and south of * Leeke For- 
est.” The Georgetown turnpike crosses the tract from the 
branch below Bethesda Chureh to nearly its intersection with 
the old Georgetown road. Immediately west of this is 

Huntington, surveyed for Thomas Fletchall, Dec. 10, 1715, 
comprising three bundred and seven aeres. It is divided by 
the old Georgetown road, -West of “ Leeke Forest’’ and west 
of “ Huntington” comes 

Contention, granted to William Fitz Redman, Feb, 15, 1714, 
containing ix hundred and twenty acres, embracing the farms 
of Mr. Yeabower and others North of “ Iermitage’’ and east 
of Rock Creek is found & 

Bradford's Rest, granted to John Bradford, June 13, 1713, 


| comprising tao thousand six hundred and fifty-eight acres. 


Adjacent on the west lies the 

Addition to Bradford's Rest, granted to Maj. John Brad- 
ford, Sept. 20, 1715, for five hundred and eighty four acres. 
And again the same lands resurveyed, with lands added, and 
called 

Bradford's Rest, for Maj. Jobn Bradford, June 10, 1718, 
containing four thousand eight hundred and ninety-two acres. 
This tract extends up Rock Creek north as far as William B. 
Muneuster’s furm, and east as far as the late Roger Brooke's 
farm. The road trom Rockville to Baltimore runs through the 
grant from William 8, Brooke's farm to Granville Stabler's farm, 
three and one-half miles, and the Brookville and Washington 
turepike rons through it from near Higgins’ tavern nearly to — 
Raines’ store. The lands embrace many elegant farms, includ- 
ing those of Philip Riley, Charles Abert, the late Roger Brooke, 
A. R. Wadsworth, William 8. Brooke, Hon. Alien Bowie Davis, 
A, Hi, Herr, and others, 

The streams and water-courses seem to have attracted the 
attention of the early settlers, as is proved by the location of 
the grants. First comes Rock Creek, and then Northwest 
Braneb, which was the next point selected by the emigrants, 
followed by the settlements along the Patuxent; after this came 
Watts’ Branch and Hawling's River. The first settlement on 
Watts’ Branch was 


Dung Hill, surveyed for Walter Evans, Aug. 10, 1715, con- 


: 
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taining five hundred and thirty-six acres. It was situated 
on the Potomac, at the mouth of Watts’ Branch. The Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Canal runs through it, as does also the river 
youd from near Watts’ Branch to Cornell's farm, Immediately 
below this grant, lying along the Potomac, is 

Thompson's Hop-yard, patented by John Thompson, Dec. 


- $, 1715, which embraced one hundred acres. This is but a 


short distance above the Great Falls. 

Cool Spring Level was patented to Archibald Edmonston, 
April 28, 1717, containing five hundred and ninety-two acres. 
“This tract ig situated on the road from Offutt’s Cross-Roads to 
the Great Falls. On the north of this road is 

Allison's Park, surveyed for John Allison, June 10, 1715, 
embracing six hundred and twenty acres, and lying south of 
Watts’ Branch. Adjacent to this is 

Archibald's Lot, granted to James Moore, March 17, 1718. 
This tract lies on the road from Rockville to the Great Falls, 
and contains one hundred acres, and is embraced in the farm 
of Jacob Miller, 

Younger Brother,—his tract lics west of 

Watts’ Branch, and was surveyed for William Offutt, Aug. 
2, 1717, and contained six handred acres, and comprises the 
farms of William Viera and Joseph T. Bailey. Following 
this is 

Dispute, lying on the head-waters of Watts’ Branch, surveyed 


for Charles and William Beall, Jan, 19%, 1719, containing six 


hundred and seventy acres. 
this and is called the 

Two Brothers, comprising twelve hundred acres, through 
which passes Watts’ Branch and the road from Rockville to 
Darnestown. The next that claims attention on Watts' Branch 
is 

The Exchange, for Arthur Nelson, granted March 10, 1718, 
for four hundred and eighteen acres, and again to the same 
‘person, Jan. 28, 1719, 

The New Exchange, for one hundred and fifty acres. These 
two were resurveyed Dee, 20,1721, and were called “* Exchange 
and New Exchange Holarged,” for Arthur Nelson, and con- 
tained sixteen hundred and twenty acres. By this extension 
the tract extended down Watts’ Branch a long distance, and 
embraced the site upon which Rockville was originally built. 
The road from Rockville to the Great Falls passed for more than 
two miles through the tract. The county poor-bouse farm, 
Judge Bouic’s (O'Neal's), John E, Willson’s, and other farms 
are included in the tract. North of ‘‘ Dan,” mentioned pre- 
viously, is the 

Addition to Dan, surveyed for Philip Lee, Dec. 10, 171%, 
containing five hundred and seventy-six acres, traversed by 
the Georgetown turupike. Then came Joseph West and James 
-Holmand, who joined in a copartnership and had a tract. sur- 
veyed containing five hundred and thirty-five acres, and when 
they came to give it # name were troubled to select one that 
would give satisfaction to both partners —esch wanted his 
name selected for the tract, so as to appear on the records at 
Annapolis. Much was said on the subject by both parties. 
Finally a compromise was effected by mutual friends, who, 
tuking their two Christian names, joined them with the copula- 

_ tive conjunction “and,” which gaye them 
Joseph and James, and it was so patented, Oct. 15, 1718. 
Ibis situated on the road from Rockville to Gaithersburg, and 
embraces the farms of Samuel Clements and others. 

In following the succession of settlements, it is necessary to 
return to the Northwest Branch, where Archibald Edmonston 
located 

Easy Purohase, for which a patent was granted April 23, 


An older tract lies to the east of | 


1716, consisting of nine hundred acres, extending from the | 
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Northwest Branch to the West Point Branch. The Asbton and 
Sligo turnpike runs through the entire length of it, from John 
T. Baker's farm, below and near Colesville, to the late John 
Hopkins’ farm, at the intersection of the Columbia road. Cross- 
ing to the east side of the Northwest Branch is located 

Friendship Enlarged, for Alexander Beall, May 14, 1716, 
containing nine hundred and twenty acres, and extending from 
near the county line up to the north of Bond’s mill, on the 
Ashton and Sligo turnpike. A short distance north of “ Car- 
roll’s Forest,” heretofore described, lies a tract called 

Drumaldry, surveyed for James Beall, Sept. 16, 1715, for 
two hundred and twenty-five acres. Tt lies on the Northwest 
Branch, and embraces the farms of James Bonifant. On the 
Northwest Branch, and still north of this, James Beall was 
granted 

Lay Hill, Aug. 17, 1716, containing one thousand two hun- 
dred and ninety-eight acres. The Northwest Branch runs 
through the tract, while the Norwood turnpike passes the en- 
tire length. The farm: of Abraham Van Horn, A. J. Cashell, 
and others are situated on it, On the ridge dividing the head- 
waters of the Patuxent and Northwest Branch lies a tract em- 
bracing many farms, called 

Snowden’s Manor, surveyed for Richard Snowden, Dec. 10, 
1715, containing one thousand aeres. The Ashton and Sligo 
turnpike runs through the estate, also the road from Ashton to 
Laurel, The tract embraces the lands of William John Thomas, 
the farms of William Lee, Warwick Miller, Asa Stabler, and 
the farm and bone-mill of William Bond, A resurvey was 
made twenty-eight years after, and was called 

Snowden's Manor Enlarged, for Richard Snowden, dated 
March 4, 1743, and embraced nine thousand two hundred and 
sixty-five acres. This manor contains some of the finest lands 
in the county. The Laurel! road passes through it from Ashton, 
through Spencerville, to the cemetery near Liberty Grove chureh. 
The turnpike from Ashton to Winpenny’s farm, near Colesville, 
runs upon it, while the Norwood turnpike passes through it 
from Joseph Moore’s farm to Van Horn’s farm. The North- 
west Branch rans through the tract from near Ashton to Kemp’s 
mill. 

Charles and Benjamin, ¢urveyed and granted to Charles 
Beall, July 2, 1718, containing two thousand two hundred and 
eighty acres. This tract extends from KE. J. Hall’s farm down 
the Brookville and Washington turnpike to Higgins’ tavern, em~- 
bracing the farms of B. D. Waters, Thomas Waters, Josiah W. 
Jones, Sutnuel Cashell, and others, The Episcopal charch at 
Mechaniesville is located on this grant. 

Beall’s Manor, granted to Charles and William Beall, Feb. 
14, 1720, embracing seventeen hundred and eighty-seven acres, 
situated on the head-waters of West Point Branch, beginning in 
Thomas Winpenny’s yard, a mile north of Colesville, on the 
Ashton and Sligo turnpike. On it are located the farms of 
Thomas Winpenny, Mr. 0’Hare, Lioyd Green, J. W. Bancroft, 
and others. Colesville stands on a tract adjacent to “ Beall’s 
Manor,” surveyed about the same time, and called 

Beall Christie, containing five hundred and six acres. Coles- 
yilleis a thriving village of recent date. 

Bear Garden Enlarged was surveyed for Archibald Edmon- 
ston, Noy. 10, 1716, containing twelve hundred and sixty-five 
acres, Adjoining this tract is 

Deer Park, surveyed for Archibald Edmonston, Feb, 14, 1720, 
containing six hundred and eighty-two acres. This grant, in- 
cluding “ Beall Christie,” lies between the East Point and the 
West Point Branches, and embraces the farms of Julius Marlow 
and others. Adjacent to “ Beall’s Manor” is 

Snowden Hill, granted to Richard Snowden in October, 
1728, surveyed for five hundred and forty-six acres. The Col- 
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umbia road passes by this tract, while it is well watered by the 
West Point Branch passing through it. Nancy Brown's farm 
and others are included, as also the road from John Leizar’s to 
Nancy Brown's. 

Charley Forest was granted to Maj. John Bradford, and 
contained one thousand two hundred and thirty acres, in- 
creased by 

Addition to Charley Forest, surveyed for the same person, 
Sept. 16, 1720. These two united extend from Mechanicsville 
to within a short distance of where Snell's Bridge crosses the 
Patuxent River. The turnpike from Mechanicsville to Sandy 
Springs and Ashton passes over it, and from Ashton the road 
to Snell’s Bridge and the road to Brighton traverses it. 

On this tract is situated Sandy Springs and Ashton, includ~ 
ing many valuable farms, viz.: Fair Hill Farm, at Mechanies- 


ville, with the farms of William H. Parguhar, Alvin Gilpin, R. | 


T. Bentley, and Edward Thomas. The tract is located on the 
dividing ridge that separates the head-waters of the Northwest 
Branch and Cabin Creek, 


In following the order of dates in settlement Haw- 
ling’s River is reached, when 


Hygham is found granted to John Bradford, Feb. 23, 1720, 
surveyed for one hundred acres. Beginning from the same 
tree is 

Gold’s Branch, granted to Richard Snowden, July 30, 1722, 
for two hundred and fifty-seven acres, These two grants lie on 
Hawling's River, and constitute a portion of the farm of Allen 
Bowie Davis, bis residence being Jocated on the latter, throngh 
which the Westminster road passez, and also Gold Branch, o 
small tributary of Hawling's River. 

Gittings’ Ha! Ha! was surveyed for Thomas Spriggs and 
Richard Simmons, July 27, 1724, and contained five hundred 
and seventeen acres, Jying on both sides of Hawling’s River, 
embracing the farms of James T, Holland, Thomas John Hol- 
land, and William Brown. Adjoining this lies 

Bordley's Choice, cranted to Thomas Bordley, April 8, 1725, 
for one thousand acres. The Reedy Branch, an offshoot of 
Hawling’s River, divides the tract and affords plenty of water 
to the farms of Thomas J, Holland, William Rigg, Thomas 
Rigg, and Brice Howard. The Brookville Academy is located 
on this survey. Adjoining this tract lies a grant originally 

Brooke Grove, surveyed for James Brooke, Sept. 14, 1728, 2 
resurvey of which was made fur the same person Noy. 15, 1741, 
for three thousand one hundred and sixty-four acres, It was 
again resuryeyed so as to include the adjacent vacancies, and 
named 

Addition to Brooke Grove, und granted to James Brooke, 
Sept. 29,1762. It contained seven thousand pine hundred and 
six acres. After this addition to bis grove he had eleven thou- 
sand and sixty acres granted by patent and six thousand by pur- 
chase, This tract extends from Thomas J. Holland's farm some 
eight or nine miles in a northwesterly direction beyond the Big 
Seneca. Thetown of Brookville and Laytonsville are situated 
onit, The road from Brookville to Laytonsville passes through 
the tract, which embraces some of the finest farms in the county, 
including those of E. J. Hall, the late Dr. William B. Magruder, 
John Riggs, Charles Brooke, the late Walter Magruder, David 
L. Pagh, Thomas D, Gaither, and Samuel Riggs, of R. This 
was the largest tract of land owned by one person in the county, 
and gives an example of the wealth and influence enjoyed by 
these early princes of the manor. James Brooke was a de- 
scendant of Robert Brooke, who established a Protestant colony 
at Della Brooke, on the Patuxent, June 29, 1650, eeventy-cight 
years prior to this date. 


John and Sarah, surveyed for John Philburn, Dee. 21, 1724, 
and containing two hundred acres, includes the town of Unity. 

Benjamin's Lot, surveyed for Benjamin Gaither, April 8, 
1725, for five hundred and sixteen neres, is located on the Pa- 
tuxent River. It ombraces the town of Triadelphia, and includes 
the farms of Robert Brown and others, The Westminster road 
from Brookville passes through “ Bordley’s Choice,” “ Gold's 
Branch,” “ Addition to Brooke Grove,” and “ Benjamin's Lot” 
to the Patuxent bridge. 

New Year's Gift was granted to Thomas Bordley, Oot. 11, 
1726, for eleven hundred and forty-three acres, and is situated 
on the head-waters of Hawling’s River. The road from Unity 
to Damascus runs through it, while it embraces the farms of 
the late Thomas Griffith, A. B. Worthington, Charles Hutton, 
and Richard IH, Griffith. 


With the granting of this tract there was a halt in 
the settlements along the Patuxent, Hawling’s, and 
head-waters of the Big Seneca Rivers. But little ac- 
tivity was manifested until about 1741, when settlers 
poured in and the country rapidly filled up until 1775, 


_ when very little vacant land remained. Returning 


again to Rock Creek on the west side, and passing on 
down south of the road leading from Rockville to 
Baltimore, 


Autra was surveyed for Caleb Litton, Jan. 18, 1720, contain- 
ing four hundred and five acres, since which time Hon, Allen 
Bowie Davis has added a portion of this tract to his Rock Creek 
farm. 

Easy Come By was surveyed for William Pottinger, and con- 
tained three hundred acres, granted to him Oct. 2, 1722. Ad- 
jacent to this is 

Mill Land, surveyed for Edward Dawson, March 10, 1724, 
containing two hundred and fourteen acres, and is situated on 
the west of Rock Creek, and lies on the north side of the road 
from Rockville to Baltimore, and embraces the farm of the late 
Judge Richard J. Bowie and others. Three miles from Rock- 
ville, on the east of Rock Creek, and about one mile north- 
easterly from ‘* Mill Land,” ties 

Boyd's Delay, surveyed Noy. 12, 1725, and granted to John 
Boyd, June 6, 1727. It contained two hundred and thirty- 
three acres, afterwards increased by the addition of several 
tracts, both by purchase and grant. Many of his descendants 
are in the county. His great-grandson, the late Rey. R. T. 
Boyd, an eminent divine, and one of the founders of the Meth- 
odist Protestant Church, was born on this estate in 1794. His 
widow is still living, and resides in Clarkesburg. The lands 
embrace the farms of William E. Muncaster, Roger B. Far- 
quhar, and James F, Barnsly. 

Magruder’s Hazard was surveyed for Samuel and John 
Magruder, Nov. 28, 1726, It contained one hundred acres. 

Paradise was surveyed for Thomas Gittings, Sept. 17, 1728, 
for two hundred acres. These two tracts lie on the east side of 
Rock Creek. The road from Redland to Muncaster’s mill passes 
through it. 

Bernard's Desire was surveyed for Luke Bernard, Feb. 1, 
1723, containing two hundred and thirty acres. The road from 
Rockville to Redland passes through this tract, as also through 
the farm of the late John Bean. 

Wickham's and Pottinger’s Discovery was surveyed for 
Nathan Wickham and Samuel Pottinger, Jan. 1, 1721, and con- 
tained one thousand acres, It is situated on Piney Branch, 
and embraces the farms of N. D..Offutt, Mary M. Dodd, Samuel 
Jones, and others. 
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Partnership was granted to Henry Maszey and John Flint, 
April 4, 1722, and comprised two hundred acres, and adjoins 
“Dung Hill,” heretofore mentioned. Watts’ Branch runs 
through the land, which embraces at present the farm of Elbert 
Perry. 

The Brothers’ Industry was surveyed for James Wallace, 
April 16, 1722, for one thousand four hundred and twenty-nine 
acres, and includes the farms of Edwin Wallace, Solon Young, 
and others. 

Deer Park was surveyed for Ralph Crabb, April 19, 1722, 
and contained four hundred and seventy acres. It lies on the 
ridge separating the head-waters of Muddy Branch from those of 
Whetstone Branch, and embraces a portion of Gaithersburg, a 
station on the Metropolitan Railroad, which since its incorpo- 
ration as a city has rapidly improved. 

Fellowship was suryeyed for Nathan Wickham and Samuel 
Pottinger, March 10, 1723, and contained four hundred acres, 
and lies on the waters of Whetstone Branch, and embraces the 
farm of the late Charles Saffell, and the late Nathan Cook's 
home-farm. 

Constant Friendship was granted to Joseph West and James 
Holmand in 1722, It lies near Rockville, and includes the lands 
of Levi Viers and others. 


Tt will be seen that the first settlements, commencing 
in 1688, in this county were along the banks of Rock 
Creek, extending up both banks of the stream as 
far as Rockville. Thence they sought the Patux- 
ent, and continued to spread along the banks of this 
fertile stream as far as Snell’s Bridge. Then the 
country lying west of Rock Creek, towards the Po- 
tomac, and north and east of Rockville, seems to have 
attracted the attention of the settlers. Next came 
the flat red-lands along the Potomac, in the vicinity 
of Darnestown and Poolesville, which were surveyed 
and granted. Among the first was 


Wickham’s Good Will, surveyed for James Plammer in 
1723, containing two hundred and seventy acres. ‘his tract 
is situated on Muddy Branch, near where the road from Gaithers- 
burg to Du Fief’s farm crosses the stream, and embraces the 
farm of J, Hardesty. 

The Joseph was granted to Joseph West, July 1, 1723, 
contained three hundred acres, lying on Muddy Branch. 
road from Rockville to Darnestown passes through the tract, 
which has its beginning ata stone at the northeast corner of 
the bridge over Muddy Branch. 

Middle Plantation was surveyed for Daniel Dulany, May 
50, 1724, and embraced seven hundred and twenty-two acres. 
This tract is situated at the mouth of Great Seneca, where the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal passes through it. 

Magruder’s and Beall’s Honesty was granted to Daniel 
Mugruder and Charles Beall, May 16, 1726, and contained one 
thousand seven hundred and twenty-six acres. It extends 
from “Leeke Forest” in a southwesterly direction to the Po- 
tomav River, and down the river to Edmond Brooke's farm, 
then returns with, or parallel with, “ Friendship” and “ Conten- 
tion,” before mentioned, and embraces the farm of William 
Reading. The Chesapeake and Obio Canal passes through it. 

Clever Wald Enlarged was surveyed for William Offutt, 
July 17,1728. It contains two thousand acres, and embraces the 
farms of the late Philip Stone, George Bradley, Joshua W. Offutt, 
and others. 

Goose Pond was surveyed for John Chittam, Noy. 4, 1726, 


and 
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for one hundred acres. It lies on the Potomac, a short distance 
above the Great Falls, and is traversed by the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Canal. Just below this, and immediately opposite the 
Great Falls, is 


Bear Den, surveyed for William Offutt, April 4, 1729, and 
containing two hundred acres. 

Prevention was granted Wm. Beall and others,'July 4, 1727, 
for eleven hundred and eighty-two acres. Rock Creek runs 
through the tract. Viers’ mill is located at the crossing of the 
Rockville and Washington road, It embraces the Rock Creek 
farm of Judge Bouic and others. 


Saint Mary's was granted Caleb Litton, June 28, 1727, for 
sixty-seven acres. It lies south of Rockville, on the city road. 


Tt has already been stated that the original Rock- 
ville stood on “ Exchange and New Exchange En- 
larged.” The additions will now be given: 


Valentine's Garden Enlarged was surveyed for Arthur Nel- 
son, June 17, 1720, and contains nine hundred and Sfty acres. 
The same was resurveyed, as follows: 


Resurvey on Valentine's Garden Enlarged, for 
Henry Wright Crabb, April 10, 1753, for two thou- 
sand and eighty-five acres. On this tract stands the 
first addition to Rockville, and it lies mostly north 
and northwest of Rockville, and extends as far as the 
Washington Grove Camp-ground. Haymond’s addi- 
tion was surveyed for John Haymond, Nov. 10, 1743, 
and contained three hundred acres. On this tract lies 
the second addition to Rockville, embracing that por- 
tion of the town recently laid out in the vicinity of 
the Metropolitan Railroad depot and the Agricultural 
Fair Grounds. 

About this time the tide of settlements commenced 
to extend up the Potomac, and a neighbor was found 
for Richard Brightwell, who located near Edward's 
Ferry in 1695, For twenty-six years he had braved 
the perils of his “ Hunting Quarter,” and during 
this time had seldom visited the lower settlements, 
being content with his dogs, pet bears, and deer for 
companions until “ Concord” was granted to Daniel 
Dulany, April 26, 1721, for one thousand one hun- 
dred and six acres, which was located one mile above 
“ Brightwell’s Hunting Quarter,” on the Potomac 
River, and one hundred yards above the mouth of 


| Broad Run, where the line begins, and extends up 


the Potomac to some distance above White’s Ferry, 
taking in most of the bottom-lands through which 
runs the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal. 


Hanover was granted to Dr. Patrick Hepburn, March 16, 
1722, for fifteen hundred acres, and situated on the head-waters 
of the Dry Seneca, It embraces the farms of Howard Griffith, 
Samuel Darby, the late Grafton Beall, and others. 

Flint's Grove was surveyed for John Flint, July 4, 1722, and 
contained three hundred acres. It lies on Dry Seneca, and in- 
cludes the farm of Thomas Fife. 

Happy Choice was surveyed for William Black, May 20, 1724, 
for eleven hundred and eighty-six acres, and lies on the road 
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from Barnesville to Rockyille. William 0. Sellman’s farm and 
others are included in this tract. 

Hopewell, granted to John Norress, Oct. 31, 1726, for three 
hundred acres, lies on the Little Monocacy, and is crossed by the 
road running from the mouth of Monocacy to Mount Ephraim, 
and is also joined by the farm of Wm, Price. 

Jeremiah’s Park, surveyed for Jeremiah Hays, Dec. 10, 1747, 
includes the site upon which Barnesville stands, Sellman's 
Station and Post-office, one mile from Barnesville, on the Met- 
ropolitan Railroad, also called Barnesville Station, are located 
on this tract. 

Partnership, surveyed for Charles Diggs and John Bradford, 
April 16, 1728, for two thousand acres, lies on Dry Seneca, and 
embraces the farms of Thomas Darby, Robert H. C, Allnat, 
Samuel Dyson, F. 8. Poole, John T. Fletchall, and others, 

The Resurvey on Part of Forest, surveyed for Robert Peter, 
May 17, 1784, containing seventeen hundred and ninety-saix and 
one-fourth acres, embraces the lands in and around Poolesyille, 
the first house in which was built by John Poole in 1793. 

Banks’ Venture was surveyed for John Banks, Noy. 29, 
1752, and contained one hundred acres, including the present 
site of Redland. 

Abraham’s Lot was granted to Cornelius Ettiog in 1732, on 
the Potomac River, near the mouth of Broad Run, 

Killmain was granted to Daniel Carro!l in 1735, and eon- 
tains three thousand acres. It lies on the Conrad’: Ferry road, 
and includes the lands of Ludowick Young's heirs and others, 

John’s Delight, granted and surveyed for John Harriss, 
Jane H4, 1755, embraces the lands in and adjacent to Martins- 
barg and Conrad’s Ferry. 

Conclusion, granted to Daniel Dulany in 1731, embraces 
the farms of Joseph Dawson, Frederick Daweon, Col, George W. 
Dawson, ond others, all finely improved, 

Turkey Thicket was granted to John Magruder, September, 
1736, and embraces the farms of Zadok Magruder and others, 

Benjamin's Square, granted to Benjamin Wallingford in 
1743, includes the farms adjacent to Goshen. 

Spring Garden, granted to Higison Belt in 1738, includes 
the farm of James Williams and the lands near Laytonsville, 

Abel's Level, granted to Abe] Brown in 1741, and Moore’s 
Delight, granted to Benjamin Penn in 1748, lies on the head- 
waters of Great Seneca Creek, and embraces the farms of Col, 
Lyde Griffith and others. 

Pork Plenty, if no Thieves, granted to Nathan Ward in 
1753, lies on the Patuxent, and embraces the lands in and 
around Duyall’s old mill. 

Chestnut Ridge, granted to George Buchanan in 1732, em- 


braced the lands in and adjacent to Germantown Station, on | 


the Metropolitan Railroad. 

Ralfo, crunted to George Scott in 1740, includes a portion of 
Horace Waters’ land and others. 

Grandmother's Good Will, granted to John Crampton, lies 


on the Little Seneca, and adjoins the farm of George W. Israel, | 


south of Clarksburg. 

Cow-Pasture, surveyed for Henry Griffith, Feb. 10, 1761, for 
three thousand eight hundred and fifty-four and one-half acres, 
lies on both sides of Little Sencea Creek, near Clarksburg. 

Peach-Tree Hill was granted to Richard Watts, Sept. 13,1750, 
and contains seventy-five acres, and adjoins * Cow-Pasture.” 
A resurvey was granted to include vacancies, and ealled 

Errors Corrected, for Nicholas Ridgeley Warfield, May 23, 
1792, and contains two hundred and twenty-eight and three- 
fourths acres. The Little Seneca Creek passes through the 
tract, as also the old Baltimore road from Barnesville to Neela- 
ville. This is the home-farm and residence of Gassaway W. 
Linthicum, and is under fine cultivation, 


Very Good, granted to John Dickinson in 1756, and Bite 
the Biter, granted to Samuel Saffell in 1756, are both near the 
village of Damascus. 

Silent Valley, granted to Ellsworth Beane in 1756, lies east 
of Damascus. 

Trouble Enough Indeed, granted to Thomas Whitten in 
1766, contains two thousand four hundred and ninety-two acres, 
It lies between Clarksburg and Damascus, and embraces the 
lands near King’s distillery. 


By glancing at the map of the county, and selecting 
a point on the Patuxent east of Richard H. Griffith's 
residence as a starting-point, a line drawn to William 
Griffith's residence, on Hawling's River, thence to 
| Brookville, thence to Redland, thence to Charles Saf- 
fell’s residence, thence to F. A. Tschiffely’s residence, 
thence to where the river crosses Watts’ Branch, 
thence up the river road to the road from Poolesyille 
to White’s Ferry, thence west to the Potomac River, 
a tolerably well-defined boundary line of the settle- 
ments made before 1730 will be established, except- 
ing a few settlements made on the head-waters of the 
Great Seneca and the Dry Seneca. Beyond this 
boundary line but very few settlements were made 
previous to 1741. Within these limits settlements 
progressed regularly as before, but after 1741 the 
settlements rapidly extended all over the county, so 
that by 1755 very little vacant Jand remained. 

After this period only here and there a vacancy 
was discovered, and a resurvey on the adjoining tract 
would be made to include it. 

From the earliest settlements to 1700. the grants 
were given as lying in Charles County ; from 1700 to 
1748, as lying in Prince George's ; from 1748 to 1776, 
as lying in Frederick ; and since 1776 all grants have 
been from Montgomery County. By a glance at the 
names of the first settlers it will be readily learned 
that Montgomery County was settled by a class of 
people far superior to the ordinary emigrant who 
reaches the shores of America in modern times and 
is shipped by contract to the West. In the majority 
of instances the settler was an educated gentleman 

with a cultured family, who had fled from the oppres- 
sions of wretched government and the persecutions of 
religious bigotry to secure freedom of thought and 
action in a virgin country where his precursors had 
established a secure asylum. He brought with him 
all his worldly goods, and he also contributed the re- 
finements and aesthetic features of the social life he had 
abandoned. The Dulanys, Magruders, Bowies, Bouics, 
Viers, Clarks, Bealls, Bordleys, Gaithers, Brookes, 
Wallingfords, Wickhams, Browns, Wards, Darnells, 
Watkinses, Addisons, Stoddards, Evanses, Thompsons, 
_Snowdens, Dawsons, Crabbs, Saffells, Wests, Diggs, 
' Offutts, Bradfords, Carrols, Buchanans, Scotts, Grif- 
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fiths, Dickinsons, Beanes, Hayses, and Cramptons 
were the pioneers of Montgomery County, and the 
descendants of many of them are still among the most 
prominent and most respectable citizens of the county, 
thrifty, honest, intelligent, engaged in the same occu- 
pations as their sires, and frequently cultivating the 
same acres. 

The material, social, and moral condition of Fred- 
erick County (embracing Montgomery, Allegany, and 
Garrett) about the period of the Revolution pre- 
sents a vivid contrast to its present appearance and 
circumstances. Then it was the frontier county of 
the province, aud its hardy sons were the pioneers 
of civilization. On its outskirts roamed the savage. 
Fort Cumberland was the rendezvous of the British 
and colonial army in 1755. Fort Necessity and the 
Great Meadows witnessed the conflict between the 
lilies of France and the lions of England. In 1758 
Cherokees were slain on George's Creek and bounties 
paid for their scalps. Its centre was occupied by an 
industrious mechanical and agricultural people, com- 
prised chiefly of Germans, while the lower district 
(now Montgomery) was settled and filled with an 
English people remarkable for the best traits that 
distinguished their mother-country. The first settlers 
and their descendants were hardy pioneers, familiar 
with the plow, the sickle, and the rifle. Their wives 
and daughters rode on pillons behind their husbands, 
fathers, and brothers to meeting, and a four-wheeled 
carriage was unknown in the limits of the county. 
Montgomery County has passed through three distinct 
phases of civilization since its settlement, or rather 
through two, and is now entered upon the third. 

First were the old tobacco-planters, with their baro- 
nial estates and armies of slaves. They felled the 
native forests and planted the virgin soil in tobacco 
and Indian corn. ‘This did very well so long as there 
was timber for the axe and new land for the hoe, and 
those old lords of manors were happy. They feasted 
and frolicked and fox-hunted, and made the most of 
life. These are what are known as “the good old 
times.” But in less than a century after this system 
of denuding and exhaustion began there were no more 
forests to clear and no more new lands to till. Then 
succeeded the period of old fields and decaying worm- 
fences and mouldering homesteads. This saddest 
condition of the county had reached its climax about 
1840, at which time the population reached its mini- 
mum, ‘Then and before the lands bordering on the 
Rockville and Georgetown turnpike, the only paved 
road in the county, were, with the exception of 
Robert Dick’s farm and one or two others, but a suc- 
cession of uninclosed fields. During this period there 

48 


was a constant stream of emigration from the county, 


| some going to the cotton-fields of the South, but most 


to the fertile new lands of Kentucky and Missouri. 


_ Few enterprising young men settled on their fathers’ 


farms, nor were they to blame, for the land would no 
longer yield its increase, and they had no means of 
renovating the soil, Montgomery land had become a 
synonym for poverty. This was not, however, uni- 
versally true. ‘The red-lands of Medley's, and those 
around Brookville and in the Friends’ settlement at 
Sandy Spring, and on Hawling’s River, with an occa- 
sional farm in other sections, had retained comparative 
fertility. That emigration, however, was not in vain. 
It added strength and intelligence to that movement 
which from the first settlement of the country has 
ever been in progress from the Atlantic to the Pacifie, 
and furnished representative men to other States. 
The Lamars of the South, who have now (1881) a 
representative in the United States Senate, and the 
grandfather of Hon, Thomas H. Benton, of Missouri, 
were from this county. 

The late Senators Edwards, of Illinois, and Garrett 
Davis, of Kentucky, and that brilliant commoner, 
Proctor Knott, besides a host of others who have 
filled distinguished positions at the bar, on the bench, 
and in every representative capacity throughout the 
Western States, were natives of this soil. 

The Society of Friends in the neighborhood of 
Sandy Spring, who formed their settlement in the 
course of the decade preceding and following the mid- 
dle of the eighteenth century, and who at every period 
of our history have done so much to promote the ma- 
terial development and intellectual advancement of 
our country, first abandoned the destructive system 
during the last quarter of the last century, probably 
induced thereto by the change then made in the char- 
acter of their labor. 

The same society, about 1845, or perhaps a few 
years earlier, introduced into this county the old 
Chinchi Island Peruvian guano. Its effect was magi- 
eal. It had the properties of Aladdin’s lamp. 

No sooner were the people made aware that by 
application of this new fertilizer to their old worn-out 
lands they could be made to produce remunerative 
crops of cereals and grass, than they turned to their 
cultivation. with the wonted energy of their race. 
This industry was greatly promoted by the Crimean 
war, which caused a material advancement in the 
prices of all kinds of farm products, From this 
epoch may be dated the cereal-growing period. New 
post-and-rail fences replaced the old zigzag affairs, 
old buildings were renovated and new ones erected, 
and the fields teemed with bountiful harvests. The 
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decade from 1850 to 1860 was one of unrivaled pros- 
perity to the people. 

Then came the struggle between the sections, with 
all its blighting and devastating horrors, The young 
men again sought the tented field. The business of 
farming was in many localities suspended, fences were 
destroyed and farms laid waste by the marching and 
countermarching of armies and the general ravages of 


war. 
at its close we entered upon the third era of our 
existence, the free labor period. The young men 
returned to their homes with muscles hardened and 
energies quickened by their martial experience. They 
accepted with cheerfulness the new order of things, 
and fully alive to the kindly properties of their native 
soil, and acquainted with the means of making it 
productive, went to work with a will, and already 
every vestige of that unfortunate struggle has been 
effaced, and now, with a larger population, the people 
are in a more advanced state of enlightenment and 
material prosperity than ever before. The buildings 
are better, the fences better, the churches better, 
handsomer, more numerous and more largely attended, 
the school-houses greatly multiplied and of superior 
construction, aud the school system more thorough 
and efficient than any which preceded it. 

Since the opening of the Metropolitan Branch of 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad half a million of 
dollars has been annually expended by the people in 
the purchase of lime, bone phosphates, and other 
fertilizers of a kindred character, resulting in a greatly- 
increased production of wheat and Indian corn. This 
gives employment to at least twenty-five mills, located 
on the various streams in the county, several of which 
are merchant-mills. Besides this, a large quantity of 
grain is annually exported in an unmanufactured state, 

Market-gardening and fruit-growing, too, are be- 
coming extensive industries here, and can nowhere 
else be more successfully prosecuted, the soil yielding 
abundantly and of the best quality all the vegetables 
and fruits common to a temperate climate. Wine 
production is also growing into quite a business, and 
cannot fail to prove successful, as this county is the 
home of many varieties of the wild grape and the 
native soil of the Catawba. 
must soon place the people in the very van of agri- 
cultural progress. There are purely local advantages, 
too, which will promote and accelerate the march of 
improvement. The Great Falls of the Potomac is 
the largest available water-power in the world, and its 
development and utilization for manufacturing pur- 
poses cannot fail to eventuate in the growth of a con- 
siderable town at that point. 


During this contest slavery was abolished, and | 


| 


These various industries | 
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The increase in population and commercial import- 
ance of Baltimore, connected as this county is with her 
by her great railway, must surely be felt here. But, 
above all, the overshadowing influence of the national 
capital must in time make this county all that its most 
ardent friends could desire. In 1850 the county con- 
tained 1051 farms, covering 162,815 acres improved 
and 111,122 acres unimproved lands, valued together 
at $3,084,361, and the value of farming implements 
and machinery was $134,179. The live-stock con- 
sisted of 4118 horses, 93 asses and mules, 4519 
milch cows, 724 working oxen, 3523 other cattle, 
9780 sheep, and 16,332 swine, valued in the aggre- 
gate at $394,678 ; and the amount of wool produced 
was $28,691, and of butter 245,927 pounds, and the 
value of animals slaughtered was $99,903. The crops 
of 1849-50 amounted to: wheat, 164,108 bushels; 
rye, 5157; Indian corn, 396,947; oats, 168,240; 
barley, 56; buckwheat, 6083; peas and beans, 589; 
Trish potatoes, 49.399; and sweet potatoes, 131 
bushels; also hay, 8588 tons; clover-seed, 1036 
bushels; and other grass-seed, 49 bushels; hops, 
170 pounds; flax, 5510 pounds; and flaxseed, 701 
bushels, The value of orchard products was $8513, 
and of market-garden products, $4470; wine, 75 
gallons; silk-cocoons, 21 pounds; and beeswax and 
honey, 4334 pounds, are also found among the produc- 
tions of the county. The value of home-made man- 
ufactures for the year was set down at $9802, There 
were at the date mentioned 80 industrial establish- 
ments in the county, with an aggregate invested cap- 
ital of $137,810, consuming in the year raw material 
to the value of $219,372, employing on the aver- 
age 179 males and 63 females, at an average monthly 
cost of $3870, and producing goods to the value of 
$331,167 in the year. ‘'wo-fifths of the capital was 
invested in milling operations, and one-fourth in the 
manufacture of cotton and wool. The following are 
the details of the principal occupations : 


Busineas, No. Capital. Hands, Ronee 
Agricultural implements...... 6 $1,350 10 $3,860 
Bipokenaithe. .stcncase.cecuas sccany 8 3,000 25 9,605 
Cotton-factory...... ] 20,000 70 39,200 
Woolen-factories .. won oe 15,200 30 24,500 
Mille; BOGvis-vtosccccevesesincacee 6 25,050 13 124,945 

PME SI TGR ononnadeelesearensntanes 25 43,300 26 72,722 
6 gai 15 12,050 15 15,852 
| Tanneries 3 3,900 9 9,668 


And besides these there were in operation two boot 
and shoe factories, one cooperage, one engraving office, 
one bone-mill, two clover-mills, one paper-mill, one 
sumac-mill, one saddlery, one stone quarry, and one 
tin-shop. The gold-mine employed seven hands, and 
produced in the year $1596. The average wages to a 
farm-hand with board was eight dollars per month; to 
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day labor seventy-five cents, or with board fifty cents ; 
to a carpenter one dollar and twenty-five cents a day, 
and toa female domestic with board one dollar per 
week. The price of board for laboring men was one 
dollar and seventy-five centsa week. ‘The value of real 
estate and personal property amounted to $4,523,800, 


and the taxes assessed thereon to $26,246; of which | 


sum $13,128 was State tax, and $13,128 county tax. 
The number of paupers supported in the year ending 
June 1, 1850, was one hundred and eighteen, of 
which ninety-nine remained charged on the public at 
that date. Only one criminal was convicted during the 
year, ‘The educational statistics of the county show 
that the number of primary and public schools was, 
on June 1, 1850, thirty-four, with the same number 
of teachers and seven hundred and fifty scholars; an- 
nual cost, $8006, of which $3007 was received from 
public funds and $4999 from other sources, and that 
the number of academies and other schools was six, 
with ten teachers and one hundred and sixty pupils; 
annual cost, $6530, of which $1060 was received from 
public funds and $5470 from other sources. The 
whole number of individuals that attended school in 
1849-50 was 1264. One newspaper was published 
in the county, and there were eight libraries, contain- 
ing 1657 volumes. 

Tn striking contrast with the above are the statis- 
ties of the census for 1880 as far as they can be ascer- 
tained. he following is the population of the county 
by districts. Two districts have been created since 
the census was taken : 


First Election District (Cracklin), 2419. Second 


Election District (Clarksburg), ineluding the following | 


places, 3652: Browningsville, village, 54 ; Clarksburg, 
village, 67; Damascus, village, 112; Gaithersburg, 
town, 43; Hyattstown, village, 48. Third Election 
District (Medley’s), including the following villages, 
4252: Edwards’ Ferry, village, 36; Poolesville, vil- 
lage, 287. Fourth Election District (Rockville), in- 
cluding town of Rockville, 4203; Rockville, town, 
688. Fifth Election District (Berry's), including the 
following villages, 3799: Colesville, village, 45 ; 
Spencerville, village, 84. Sixth Election District 
(Darnestown), including the village of Darnestown, 
1658; Darnestown, village, 107. Seventh Election 
District (Bethesda), 1488. Nighth Election District 
(Mechanicsville), including the following villages, 
3288: Ashton, village, 45; Brookville, village, 206 ; 
Cincinnati, village, 54; Sandy Spring, village, 50. 
Total population, 24,759. 

The population of the county is given below for the 
successive decades from 1790 to 1880 inclusive. It 
will be observed that the career of Montgomery has 


not always been progressive. The impoverishment 
of the land from the excessive cultivation of tobacco 
retarded her growth at several periods, but since 1850 
her prosperity has been continuous. 


POPULATION. 

Total. White. Colored. 

RIG Actcsscwsesvas 18,008 11,679 6,324 

A 8,503 6,550 

9,731 8,249 

9,082 7,318 

12,103 7,713 

8,766 6,690 

9,435 6,425 

11,349 6,973 

13,128 7,434 


ales, 12,700; females, 12,059. 
tive, 24,590; foreign, 369; white, 15,608; colored, 9,151. 


Na- 


The following statistics of crops grown in Mont- 
gomery County during 1880 have been courteously 
furnished by the Census Bureau: buckwheat, acreage, 
260 ; number of bushels, 3057 ; Indian corn, acreage, 
35,287; number of bushels, 1,020,573; oats, acre- 
age, 3126; number of bushels, 59,537; rye, acre- 
age, 1785 ; number of bushels, 17,109; wheat, acre- 
age, 35,673; number of bushels, 615,702; tobacco, 
acreage, 1053; number of pounds, 806,036. 

The statistics of the census for 1580 show that 
Montgomery, with one’ exception, grows more wheat 
to the acre than any county in Maryland, the average 
yield being 174 bushels. Washington is the banner 
county in this regard, yielding 25} bushels per acre, 
while Frederick, which follows Montgomery in the 
order of production, gives an average of 17 bushels to 


| the acre. 


The following is the financial exhibit and levy for 
1881. 

The county commissioners met June 29, 1881, and 
signed the levy books. During the year the board 
held but thirty-two meetings, the number of meetings 
in past years having been between forty-five and forty- 


seven. The following shows the items of expense: 

POMSiONS.. 0... .erecessevescssereseceees secessene $3,690.90 
Insane paupers.. 8,078.38 
Almshouse..... 4,070.45 
Inquests........ 130.50 
Pauper coffins.... 373.00 
Circuit Court and 10,767.80 
Orphans’ Court......... 991.55 
Registration .......00cecceeceseeeereeneseennee 600.00 
Blection........sc0. cecscceseseeseceens cessseces 317.00 
Printing....ossceeesscsecesees ereeseoee censensen 1,610.00 
Tustice of the peace....cssscceseeeeeecacene 319.74 
Constables. .....cccceseveseerssceenes tereeeaee 786.42 
Roads and bridges..... . 13,896,87 
Bounty bonds... - 1,207.25 
Public schools, 17,000.00 
Discount.... 1,700.00 
Sundries.......+ 1,932.05 
Commissioners 1,331.00 
Collectors..c... secseovessevescerersacsenesesseos 3,000.00 
School-house at Gaithersburg......-...+ 750.00 
At Mannakee’s.,...ccceseceeeserearrerseen cee 350.00 

Total ..ccccoseessses asvese sccceveee seesconsace $67,765.96 
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The collectors reported for the year $152,000 in 


new assessments, but the exemptions and withdrawals 
were so much as to leave only an increase of about 
$80,000. The taxable basis was $8,332,552. 

The rate of State and county tax remained the 
same as in the preceding year, one dollar on the hun- 


dred. 
Below is given in chronological order a list of the 


acts of the General Assembly of Maryland having 
reference to the interests of Montgomery County : 


1787.—Georgetown incorporated. 

1797 and 1800.—Acts to levy money for building a new jail. 

1801.—To review the road from the mouth of Monocacy to 
Georgetown, through the lands of L, Luckett. 

For laying outa road from J. Orme’s to intersect the main 
road from William Darue’s to Montgomery Court-house. 

For removing prisoners to the new jail and selling the old. 

1801 and 1802.—Creating the town of Rockville. 

1803 and 1812,—Opening a road from Westminster through 
Montgomery County to Washington City. 

' 1803.—For encouraging the killing of crows. 

1804,.—Laying out a road from Liberty Town, in Frederick 
County, to Hyattstown, and authorizing a lottery therefor. 

For changing the road from Rockville to Potomac River. 

1805.— Opening a road from Barnesville to Maccubbin’s mill, 
to intersect the main road leading from Frederick Town to 
George Town, at or near Logtown. 

For an addition to Rockville. 

1806.—For » lottery to raise money to purchase a fire-engine 
and to purchase ground and build a scbool-house in Rockville, 

1807.—For laying out a road from Riecbardson’s mill to in- 
tersect the main road to Bladensburg. 

A Board of Agriculture established. 

1808.—For laying out a road from Crow’s mill, on the Patux- 
ent, by the Point Branch and the Northwest Branch, to intersect 
the line of the District of Columbia. 

For laying out the town of Brookville. 

Declaring to be a public road the road from Edwards’ Ferry, 
on the Potomae, to the read through the Sugar Land Bottom 
from the mouth of Seneca to Conrad’s Ferry, 

1809.—For laying ont a road from the lower end of William 
Darne’s Jane to intersect the road from J. Orme's plantation to 
the Montgomery court-house. 

For ercating the town of Hyattstown, 

For making a turnpike from Ellicott’s lower mills towards 
Georgetown. 

For incorporating Rockville Academy. 

For opening # road from the mouth of B, Gilpin’s Jane to in- 
tersect the old road to Montgomery court-house at or near A. 
Slater’s. 

1810.—For altering the road to Baltimore where it passes 
over the lands of P, B. Key. 

For a lottery for opening and clearing the road from West- 
minster to Georgetown (throngh this county). 

1811.—Creating the town of Barnesville. 

Prescribing penalty on persons erecting booths or selling 
liquor within two miles of any Methodist camp or quarterly 
meeting. 

1812.—For vacating the road from Q. Trundle’s, on Carroll's 
Manor, intersecting the public road at the mouth of the Mo- 
nocacy. 

1812.—Authorizing the Levy Court to appoint a constable 
for the town of Brookville. 


1814.—For incorporating the trustevs of Rockyille Academy, 
1815.—For laying out a road from a point on the road from 
| Frederick Town to Noland’s Ferry, to intersect the road from 
the mouth of Monocacy to Baltimore. 

Incorporating a company to make a turnpike road from the 
mouth of Monoeuecy, through Montgomery County, to intersect 
the Baltimore and Frederick turnpike road at the Poplar 
Springs, in Anne Arundel County. 

1816.—For alteration of the road from Georgetown to Rock- 
ville. ; 

Levying money to complete the repairs on the jail. 

For authorizing the proceadings of the Rockville Roman 
Catholic Chureb to be recorded and made valid. 

For laying out 2 road from Unity to the establishment of 
Bentley & Co., called Triadelphia, and thenee crossing the 
Patuxent into Anne Arundel County, to intersect the road from 
Roxbury to Elk Ridge Landing. 

Appointing commissioners of the school fund. 

1817,—For laying out a road from New Market, in Frederick 
County, to the Distriet of Columbia line. 

For conveying lands to the Society of Quakers for the estab- 
lishment of a school. 

For preventing geese and swine from going at large in Rock- 
ville, or within a quarter of a mile. 

Incorporating companies to make certain turnpike roads 
through Montgomery and adjoining counties, 

For laying out a road from New Market to intersect the 
Georgetown road near Griffith’s lane, and thence to intersect 
the old Baltimore and Frederick road near H. Wayman’s. 


1818.—Repeating that part of an act uf 1816 providing for 
the education of poor children in the county. 

1835.—Authorizing George M, Chichester to keep a ferry 
from his lands in, over the Potomac River. 

To open a road from Damascus to Rockville, 

To open a road in Montgomery, Anne Arundel, and Balti- 
more Counties. 

For restraining the sale of ardent spirits in Brookeville. 

For opening a road from Greenfield, in Frederick County, to 
near Clarksburg. 

1834,.—Divisional line established between Frederick and 
Montgomery Counties, 

Levy Court to appoint annually a bailiff in the village of 
Unity. 

To keep in repair the Rockville and Washington turnpike 
road, 

To provide for building a court-house. 

1835.—Providing fur the surrender of the road and bridges 
of Colombia Turnpike Company te Anne Arundel and Mont- 
gomery Counties, 

1835 and 1837.—Providing for the instruction of youth in 
primary schools. 

1836,—For opening road from the old Quaker road, near 
Henry Griffith's, to Lisbon, in Anne Arundel County. 

1838.—Authorizing the erection of a bridge over the Patux- 


ent River at Brown’s Ford, 

For establishing primary schools, in which one manager of 
said schools was to be appointed for each election district an- 
nually by county commissioners. 

1841.—For building a bridge over the Patuxent River at 
Triadelphia factory. 

To open a roud from said bridge to intersect the road from 
Washington to Westminster. 

1843.—Owners of lands through which Robinson's mill road 
pastes to retain gates or erect others, 

1839.—An act to promote the culture of the mulberry and 
| the manufacture of silk in Montgomery County, and to incor- 
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porate a company by the name and style of the Montgomery 
Silk Company. Its capital stock not to be less than one thou- 
sand dollars nor more than fifty thousand dollars, divided into 
shares of twenty dollars each. The commissioners authorized 
to receive subscriptions were Thomas P. Stabler, Thomas Mc- 
Cormick, Lloyd Dorsey, Samuel Blunt, Greenbury Griffith, 
William T. Glaze, Thomas T. Wheeler, Thomas Poole, William 
Brewer, Adam Robb, Zachariah F. Johnson, William Tommil- 
son, Francis Valdenar, Samuel D, Waters, and Thomas Gittings. 


1825.—Ephraim Gaither, Richard H. Griffith, James Day, | 


Baker Waters, William Brewer, Elisha W. Williams, Thomas 
P. Wilson, Otho Magruder, Roger Brooke, and Thomas Get- 
tings appointed school commissioners to apply and distribute 
school fand for poor children. 

1829.—An act appointing Zadoe Magruder, William Me- 
Lannahan, and Thomas Gittings to inspect and purchase cer- 
tificates of surveys, resurveys, plata, ete., essential to the land 
affairs of the county, 

1836.—Thomas Gittings, W. 0. Chappell, and William Chis- 
well to examine surveys, field-notes, ete., of Willy Janes, as- 
sistant surveyor of the county,and purchase such or all as may 
be of value to the county. 

1868.—Incorporating Triadelphia Turnpike Company, also 
Sayings Institution of Sandy Springs. 

Appointing commissioners,—Francis Valdenar, of Mont- 
gomery,and William W, Hall, of Prince George,—to run, define, 
and mark the dividing lines between said counties. 

1870.—Authorising the repair of old jail or construction of 
new one. 

Tacorporating Washington, Colesville, and Ashton Turnpike 
Company. 

1874.—Agricultural Society incorporated with following 
directors: Elisha J. Hall, Nathan 8, White, Robert W. Carter, 
Edward W. Owen, George E, Brooke, Henry C. Hallowell, N. D. 
Offutt, Joseph P. Bailey, John T. De Sellum, William 8. Brooke, 
and Thomas R. Suter. 

1878,—Gaithersburg incorporated by act of April 5th. 

1880.—Creating Distriets Nos. 9 and 10, known as Gaithers- 
burg and Great Falls Districts. 


CHAPTER XXXIIL 


COURTS AND COUNTY OFFICIALS. 


Creation of the First Court—Erection of Court-House—Firat 
Court Proceedings—First Court Reobrds—Early Marriages— 
Civil List—Elections. 


In the early part of 1777, Nathan Magruder, 
John Murdock, Henry Griffith, Thomas Cramphin, 
Jr., Zadoc Magruder, Allen Bowie, and John Wil- 
son were appointed commissioners for Montgomery 
County to purchase a lot of land not exceeding four 
acres, at a place to be selected by a majority of the 
votes, for the purpose of building thereon a court- 
house and prison for the county. The place selected 
and long known as Montgomery Court-House was by 
act of 1801 designated Rockville. The town was 


then but a small hamlet, but is to-day a town of so- 
cial and commercial importance. The old court-house 
was built shortly afterwards, and the first court held 
in 1779. 

In 1798 an act was passed to divide the county 
into five election districts, and in 1799, Daniel Reintz- 
ell, Hezekiah Veitch, Thomas Fletchall, John Adam- 
son, and Thomas Davis were appointed commissioners 
and made the division. The original districts were 
Berry, Cracklin, Rockville, Medley’s, and Clarksburg, 
which remained the political divisions until 1878, 
when three new districts, Bethesda, Darnestown, and 
Mechanicsville, were formed, and in 1880 Gaithers- 
burg and Great Falls Districts were laid out by an act 
of the General Assembly of Maryland. 

The first County Court met at Leonard Davis’, 
May 20, 1777, and was held by the following wor- 
shipful justices: Charles Jones, Elisha Williams, 
Richard Thompson, Edward Burgess, Samuel W. 
Magruder, William Deakins, James Offutt. Samuel 
Carnole was appointed court crier. A bond from 
Clement Beall, the new sheriff, signed by him, George 
Beall, Jr., and Hezekiah Magruder, was approved by 
the court. The second court was held May 29th, 
with same justices save Joseph Willson, in place of 
William Deakins, Brooke Beall, the clerk of the 
court, was ordered to take charge of the records and 
other papers belonging to his office until there was a 
sufficient public building provided for that purpose, 
or it was otherwise ordered by the Legislature. It 
was also ordered that the courts be held at the house 
of Leonard Davis until the erection of the court- 
house and prison, and that Davis find a sufficient 
house for the reception of prisoners by July 20th. 
The bond of Brook Beall as clerk, appointed by the 
first court, signed by him, Edward Burgess, and Sam- 
uel Wade Magruder, was approved. 

The third court met August 12th, with the same 
justices on the bench as at first, save that Offutt was 
absent, but in his place were William Deakins, 
Thomas §. Wootton, and Phineas Campbell. The 
following grand jury, the first in the county, ap- 
peared and were sworn: Alexander Claggett (fore- 
man), Henry Clarke, Herbert Wallace, James Stimp- 
son, William Benson, Richard Hopkins, Benjamin 
Harris, Jr., Thomas MeCubbin, Aaron Lanham, Dan- 
iel Henry, Basil Roberts, James Harbin, John Daley, 
Greenbury Gaither, Michael Litton, Benjamin Alli- 
son, James Higgins. ‘The court bailiff was Benjamin 
Nicholls. Richard Potts and Baker Johnson were 
admitted to the bar as attorneys. On August 13th 
warrants were issued to Samuel Douglass as overseer 
of the “ main road,” in the room of Samuel Biggs. 
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The following bonds were given and licenses paid 
for tavern-keeping : 


For Lucy Oune’s keeping a 
sufficient house ofentertain- 
ment, according to act of 
Assembly. Fine paid Sher- 
iff & Clerk.” 


“State of Maryland 
va. 
Lucy Oune, 
Saml. Turner, 
William Deakins, 
“Same 
wa, 
Nicholas Paul, £40. 
Jobn Watkins, 40. 
Adam Burns, 40. 


£40. 
40. 
40. 


for N. Paul’s keeping House 
of Entertainment. 
paid Sherif & Clerk,” 


{ 
| 
t 
| 


| 


Paul Hoy brought into court his servant Mary 
Riley, who had run away, and who was adjudged to 
serve her master two years after her present time of 
servitude had expired, also a further time of six mouths 
after the expiration of said two years, which six 
months was allowed her on payment of three pounds 
to her master asa fine for having base-born child. 
James Luter and Thomas Graves gave bonds for 
keeping taverns. The sureties of the former were 
Adam Burns and John Dowden; of latter, John 
Watkins and Adam Burns. On the oath of Ann 
Campbell, John Waters gave bond in twenty pounds, 
with Johu Randall as security, for his appearance at 
the next term. Leonard Richard brought into court 
his servant, Ann Graham, to be adjudged for having 
a base-born child, and she was ordered to serve 
thirteen months in addition to her present servitude, 
and fined £3 7s. John Hewes was recognized to the 
next court in forty pounds, to be of good behavior 
towards Ninian Beall, with Benedict Woodward and 
Thomas Sparrow as 


sureties. John Jones, an 


orphan, aged three years, was bound unto William | 


Nailor until his majority. Richard Downs, for ran- 
ning away from his master, Charles Murphy, was or- 
dered to serve five months longer. Jeonard Davis 
was licensed to keep tavern, with Charles Hungerford 
and Richard Crabb as sureties. Negro ‘‘ Sampson,” 
belonging to Thomas Lancaster Lansdale, and negro 
* Judea,’ of Jeremiah Oune, were set levy free. 
Brock Mockbie got a license to keep tavern, with 
Edward Burgess and Simon Nicholls as securities. 


Fine | 
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Ann Giddings, for having a base-boru child, was fined 


£1 10s. Philip Houser was appointed overseer of 
main roads, vice Ninian Beall (son of Ninian), 
“ Dinah, a mulatto, aged three years,” was sold to 
Simon Nicholls until her thirty-first year for twenty 
pounds; and “Dick Hodney,” mulatto, aged one 
year, was sold to the same until his thirty-first year 
for ten pounds. 


A hot diet for a gentleman, with a 
CHMET. ...ccceee cereeenesccenennee sennnnnss tes 
Do. for a gentleman’s servant, with 
A cold do. for a gent, with G0,....++++ 
Do. for a gent’s servant, with do.,.....+++ 
Lodging in a gond bed, with clean sheets.....+...+ 
Stablage with hay or fodder 24 hours for a horse. 
Pasturage 24 hours for a HOrSC....ccceeeee seeeeeres voseeeees 
Oats or CorM Per Call. .scecceeeseeeeeeee 
West India Rum or Spirits per quart, sealed and made 
into Toddy, with loaf sugar.....ccee ress seeeee Renaanant 0 
Do., or do, per gill.......:+ seen woe = 
Peach Brandy per Quart... 
Apple & cherry do. per Qu 
Whiskey per Quart......... 
Madeira Wine per Quart.. 
Claret per QuATt....crse0se+ acgavecssnaaeete 
Red or white port or Lisbon per Quart... 
Teneriff per Quart......... se veseveseeaaens 
Good Lewmons apiece.. 
Good Limes apiece..........+ 
Good strong beer per Gallon... 
Good small do, per do......... 
Good Cider per do... 
All liquors intermixed with Cherries not to exceed the above 


rates. 


eceozscoom hh 


ner ehaee aeneewnen eeneee 


J 


—— 
i a eS —) rRPomwonwnmwhyews 


ecsowaoessocseno sesovuscaoas 


eococsecooocecsoor 


The following constables were appointed : 


Upper part of Newfoundland Hundred......Aquila Duvall. 
“oe “ 


Lower-part: 5 LE OOP Se eeeees ohn Holmes, Senr. 
Upper part of Potomack A vases - William Davis. 
Lower “ si asses Bennett Woodward. 
Seneca ff Senses John Cook, 

North West Libertine John Lee. 

George Town f ateee Thomas Branham. 
Rock Creek ee John Tannebill, 
Sugar Land “  .....Thomas Dowden, 
Sugar Loaf FO Vaeevee John Watts, 
Linganore LS erika Hezekiah Griffith. 


The following witnesses testified before the grand 
jury: Walter Smith Greenfield, Bennett Woodward, 
John Cook, Thomas Branham, John Watts, Hezekiah 
Griffith, William Davis, John Tannehill, Henry 
O' Neale, Ninian Beall (of Ninian), Mary Greenfield, 
Ann Giddings. 

The court appointed George Beall, Jr., and Heze- 
kiah Magruder ‘ tobacco inspectors,"’ who gave bonds 
with Zach. Magruder and Thomas Nicholls as sureties. 
(They were reappointed in 1778.) 

The next County Court met Nov. 11, 1777. Pres- 
ent, Justices Charles Jones, Richard Thompson, 
James Offutt, Richard Beall, William Deakins. The 
following grand jury appeared: Elias Harding, 
Charles Murphy, John Flemming, Jr., John Thomp- 
son, Joshua Harbin, Thomas Veatch, Jonathan 
Tucker, William Parkin, George Offutt, Martin 
Fisher, William Willett, James Haislip, Zephaniah 
Offutt, Moses Oune, Edward Beall. The bailiff was 
Walter Magruder. Samuel Briggs was licensed to 
keep tavern upon payment of £3 15s., and gave bond, 
with Thomas Veatch and Wm. Blackmore as sureties. 
Josiah Russell and Samuel Irwin were admitted as 
attorneys. Ninian Beall was licensed to keep tavern, 


The justices of the court settled and adjusted the | with John Suter and Samuel Biggs on his bond, also 


rates of liquors and other uecommodations as follows: 


George Campbell, with Thomas Dowden and Samuel 
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Biggs as bondsmen. Henry Clark was appointed 
constable, vice John Lee, in Northwest Hundred. 
Daniel Henry was arrested for saying that he wished 
Hancock and Adams (John Haneock and Samuel 
Adams) were taken by the enemy, as they were the 
beginning of the war. On his examination by the 
court he was honorably discharged, the accusation 
being without the least foundation in fact. 

Christian Bencers and Richard Callahan were 
recognized to the next term,—offenses not stated. The 
first criminal trial was that of James Vine for felony. 
He was found guilty, and sentenced to receive at the 
hands of the sheriff twenty lashes at the common 
whipping-post on his bare back, and be put five min- 
utes in the pillory. ‘Thomas Malone was bound over 
to the next court to keep the peace, especially towards 
Ninian Beall. Ann Willson was fined £1 for having 
a base-born child, Hugh Clifford £1 7s. for assault on 
Ninian Beall, and the latter £2 10s. Td. for neglect 
of duty as overseer of the roads. In the case of 
Catherine McKay vs. Christopher Keyser, on her 
petition for freedom, she was declared free, her servi- 
tude having expired. Ann Woodward, for having a 
base-born child, was sold for seven years, and her child 
until it arrived at the age of thirty-one years, Archi- 
bald Allen being the purchaser for five pounds, and 
he released ten years of the child's servitude. George 
Mitchel was examined “ for speaking inimical against 
the States," and in default of £2000 bail to appear 
at next court, was committed to the gaol. Benjamin 
Nicholls was ordered to take care of and provide for 
anegro man, In the case of George Gordon vs. Jo- 
seph Sim for his freedom, the latter was ordered to 
pay thirty shillings seven pence, the remaining part 
of Gordon’s freedom dues. John Hutchinson was 
declared levy free. Hiram Kirk, an orphan, aged 
eleven, was bound unto Thomas Johns and Thomas 


Richardson until his majority, during which appren- | 


ticeship his masters were to learn him the cooper’s 
trade, to read, write, and cipher as far as the rule of 
three, and when free, give him a set of cooper’s tools 
and a decent suit of apparel. David Hurvey and Mary 
O'Neill were recognized to the next term of court. 
The next court convened March 10, 1778, when 
the following grand jury were sworn: Ninian Beall 
Magruder, Van Swearingen, William Beall Magruder, 


William Clark, Anthony Wilcoxon, George Reed, | 


James Slicer, John Belt, Samuel Beall Magruder, 
Edward Magruder, Nathan Holland, Thomas Spar- 
row, Thomas Lewis, George Beall, Benjamin Harris, 
James Duley, The court appointed Josiah Russell 
a8 proseeutor during its present sitting. Archibald 
Boyd was admitted us an attorney, The following 


persons appeared in court and took “ the oath of fidel- 
ity and support to the State of Maryland :” William 
Holland, Nathan Thompson, John Litmor, Seth 
Gaither, Ananias Ogdon, Levi Hays. 

At the August court, 1778, the justices sitting 
were Samuel Wade Magruder, Gerard Briscoe, Henry 
Gaither, Charles Jones, Walter Beall, Richard Thomp- 
son, Edward Burgess, Thomas Sprigg Wootton. 

Christopher Buzby was convicted of felony by the 
following petit jury : John Wileoxon, William O'Neale, 
Thomas Hays, Benoni Dawson, Basil Roberts, Henry 
Clark, Joseph Wheat, Sr., Nathaniel Crawford, An- 
thony Wilcoxon, Humphrey Godman, John Allison, 
Benjamin Harris, and was sentenced to receive on his 
bare back twenty lashes and stand ten minutes in the 
pillory. Atthe November court, 1778, Samuel Turner, 
Brooke Beall, and William Deakins, Jr., were ap- 
pointed to view the road leading from Seneca into the 
| hew road from the mouth of Watts’ Branch to 

Georgetown, for the purpose of building a bridge 
over said Watts’ Branch. The court appointed 
Charles Jones and Walter Beall to agree with work- 
men to build a bridge over Rock Creek near Charles 
Jones’. Twenty pounds was levied to purchase a 
stone for the jail. The first petit jury which tried a 
criminal case was sworn in at the November court, 
1777, to wit: James Perry, William Tannehill, Ed- 
ward Wheeler, Charles Gassaway, Daniel Henry, 
Samuel Biggs, Thomas Tucker, John Wilcoxon, 
Philip Oune, Michael Litton, William Boyd, An- 
thony Wilcoxon, who convicted James Vine of felony. 
The first regular petit jurors summoned appeared at 
the August term, 1777, to wit: Samuel Turner, 
Thomas Nicholls, John Watkins, Charles Gassaway, 
Zachariah Offutt, Nathaniel Crawford, Charles Jones, 
Zachariah Thompson, John Hawkins, Walter Smith 
Greenfield, William Talbot, Joseph Magruder, Ninian 
Magruder, Stephen Kisor, Thomas Graves, Zephaniah 
Wallace, Jacob Upright, Richard Magruder, Joseph 
White, James Wallace, Joshua Harbin, John Ray, 
Samuel Brewer Magruder, Samuel Watson, Mark 
Elliott, and Michael Dowden, who for their two days’ 
services received forty pounds of tobacco, the same as 


_ was allowed the grand jurors for that length of time. 


At the March term, 1779, the justices sitting were 
Charles Jones, Phineas Campbell, Walter Beall, 
Henry Gaither, Joseph Wilson, George Cullom, 8. W. 
Magruder. For indecent behavior to the court James 
Pelly was fined £5. 

At the August term, 1779, the grand jury were 
Richard Wootton (foreman), Daniel Vears, Daniel 
Henry, William Howard, Samuel Watson, Elias 


Harding, Edward Wheeler, Wadsworth Willson, 
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Humphrey Godman, Hugh Riley, Henry Wilcoxon, | furniture, one servant-woman named Mary Ryan, a 


William Fee, Van Swearingen, Mark Elliott, Nathan | 
Linthicum, Alexander Catlett. The court crier ap-_ 
pointed was John Ball, At the August term, 1780, 
Jonathan Nixon, Jr., was bailiff, and Luther Martin 
was admitted to practice as an attorney. 

The first deed recorded was on July 3, 1777, from 
Benjamin Spyker, of George Town, to Andrew 
Reintzel, for lot No. 78 in George Town ; considera- 
tion, £75. This indenture was acknowledged before 
Charles Jones and Richard Thompson, justices of the 
peace, who were witnesses to its execution. 


On Aug. 9, 1777, a lease executed Sept. 7, 
1776, between Thomas MeCray (lessor) and Samuel 
Boone, whereby for five shillings was leased during 
the natural life of lessor 100 acres on Muddy Branch, 
adjoining lands of William Deakins, Edin Pancoast, 
and Alexander Campbell, was recorded. he third 
indenture was recorded August 12th, and dated July, 
1777, from John Watson to John Reynell and Samuel 
Coats, conveying for £800 two tracts of land, the first 
on Sligo Branch, part of “ Labyrinth,” and containing 
240 acres, and the second a tract patented by Lord 
Baltimore to John Watson, Aug. 2, 1766, called 
“ Rockingham," and laid out for twelve acres. On the 
same day was recorded a deed from Ninian Beall to 
Alexander Catlett and his wife Susanna for 200 acres, 
called ‘* Farewell,” also for another tract of 179 acres. 
Also on same day was put to record a deed from 
Ninian Beall to Hardage Lane and his wife Rachel 
for 525 acres in one tract, 152% aeres called ‘ Bach- 
elor’s Chance,’ and a third of 223 acres of the resur- 
vey on Rich Meadows. Also on same day was re- 
corded a conveyance from Ninian Beall to Benjamin 
Edwards and his wife Margaret for 429 acres of 
resurvey on Gravelly Ridge and 271 acres of resurvey 


The considerations in these three 
deeds were the grantees being the daughters and 
sons-in-law of the grantor. On same day was recorded 
the indenture of apprenticeship of Thomas Wall, son 
of Mary Wall, apprenticed to John McCormack for 
seven years to learn the art of a weaver. Said ap- 
prentice was to have two years’ schooling, and at the 
expiration of his term of service have a new suit of 
wearing apparel agreeable to the customary wear of 


7 
on Rich Meadows. 


tea-kettle, the wool, and some leather), for £130. It 
was agreed, in case there was trouble in getting pos- 
session of the property or a lawsuit attending same, 
Sansbury should pay “the lawful boot” and not be 
entitled to the purchase-money. 

The Levy Court in 1777 made an assessment for 
the building of a court-house and prison of 108,342 
pounds of tobacco,—that is, 26 pounds upon each taxa- 
ble,—the total taxables being 4167. ‘The court ordered 
the sheriff to collect it, having decided that these sums 
of tobacco might in reason be paid and received. 

Some insight into the early settlement of the county 
may be obtained from an examination of the wills re- 
corded and the inventories of personal property and 
letters of administration and guardianship filed imme- 
diately after the establishment of the Orphans’ Court. 
The first will admitted to probate in the new county 
was that of Edward Gaither, son of Benjamin, on 
June 11, 1777, before Samuel West, register of 
wills. It was dated March 26, 1777, and the four 
subscribing witnesses to its execution were John Ray, 
Jr., Benjamin Ray, John Suter, and Samuel Har- 
desty. The testator bequeathed to his son Benjamin 
one tract of land called “ Gaither’s Purchase,’’ contain- 
ing one hundred acres, also fifty-four acres of part of a 
tract called “ What's Left.” To his son Basil he be- 
queathed ‘“ Mitchell’s Garden” of nineteen acres, one 
hundred and thirty acres of a tract called “ Mitchell's 
Range,” and two acres likewise in same “ Range.” To 
his son Eli the plantation on which the testator lived, of 
one hundred and ninety-eight and one-half acres, and to 
his sons Greenbury, Nicholas, Burgess, Jousey, and 
Brice all the remaining part of ‘* Mitchell's Range,” all 
the first aud second resurveys on “ Mitchell’s Range,” 
the tract called “ Gaither’s Range,” and the one named 
“Good Luck.” The tract he was to have of Zacha- 
riah Linthicum to be equally divided among the 
last five sons. He left his copper still to his wife 
Elenor during her natural life, besides other prop- 
erties. To his daughters Elenor Prather, Sarah 
Gaither, Casander Gaither, and Lyla Gaither he de- 
vised all his negroes, save the two to his wife during 
her life. The second will was recorded May 28, 
1777, and was that of Samuel Saffell, dated Noy. 25, 


the country, and a new loom with the necessary | 1776. Its witnesses were Robert Dawe, Benjamin 
utensils thereto belonging given him by his master, | B. Kelly, and Griffith Davis. He gave to his chil- 


whow he had to serve with diligence and respect. On 
same day was recorded articles of agreement between 
William Collyar and Abraham Sansbury, whereby the 


latter sold to the former all his right of everything | 


upon a plantation belonging to Jonathan Allison, or 


dren—Samuel, William, Anu, James, Joshua, Bliza- 
beth, Charles, and Sarah—each a shilling, and to his 
wife Sarah, made the executrix, all his properties. 
The following is a summary of the real and _per- 
sonal property, as returned by Assessor Enoch Green 


of which said Allison was overseer (only one bed and ! for taxation in 1793: 
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The following wills were proven and recorded at 
_ the times mentioned,—all within the first three years 
after the creation of the county: 


May 31, 1777, Ralph Hoult. 
June M, “ John Fletchall, 
July 25, “ Ann Hoult. 
June 17, “ James Farrall. 
Aug. 4, “ Jasper Yost. 
«21, “ =William Willson. 
May 22, “ Nathan Offutt. 
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Feb. 19, 1778, Middle Smith. 
Hs 2, “ Henry Claggett. 
« * 4, “ Richard Anderson. 
March 4, “ John Mullikin (painter). 
« 21, © William Mullikin. 
«28, + Lodowick Davis, 
April 14, “ Thomas Claggett, 
May 30, “ Benjamin Prather. 
= 2, “ John Cook, 
Jone 4, “ Hugh Coupland. 
Jon. 8, 1779, Eleven Hopkins, 
Aug. 19,1778, Richard Beall, of Samuel, 
Oct. 5, “ John Holmes, 
May 12, “ James Harbin. 
Feb. 10, “ Samuel West (register of wills), 
Jan, 9, 1779, Archibald Edmondston. 
“27,1778, Jobu Fryer. 
May 14, “ James Sprigg. 
March 21, “ Thomas Prickett. 
June 9, © James Gatton, 
Feb. 9, 1779, Samuel Magruder, then7of Prince George's 
County, where the will was dated Jan, 12,-1739. 
Feb. 11, 1779, Thomas Cartwright. 
July 4, “ Robert Owen. 
C3 30, “ William Shaw. 
Aug. 4, “ Benjamin Gatton. 
« 30, “ Catherine Ferguson. 
Sept. 4, “ Robert Constable. 
Nov. 12, “ William Davis, Sr, 
Dee. 18, “ Gabriel Baxter. 
Feb. 8, 1780, Jane Maccollum. 
March 11, “ Robert Lasbley. 
« 15, “ Henry Leeke. 
* 15, “ Nicholas Rhoades. 
« 24, © George Beall. 
« 29, “ Elizabeth Butler. 
May 22, “ James Beall, son of Ninian. 


The first inventory recorded is that of John Cook 
(an additional one), of ninety-five barrels of corn, 
valued at £38, Jan. 18, 1779. The next was of 
Joshua Hickman, amount £433. Then of Ambrose 
Cook, Jan. 8, 1779, of £1249 6s. 34d. Then of 
James Odel (appraised Aug. 12, 1763), of £348 16s. 


| 10d. Of Jasper Yost, taken Aug. 27, 1777, for 
| £216 10s. 4d. Robert Redmond’s, March 10, 1778, 


of £66; John Fryer’s, June 23, 1778, of £2 4s. ; of 
Aaron Prather, March 7, 1777, of £328 2s. 2td.; of 
Edward Gaither, Feb. 6, 1778, of £484 9s.; and of 


| William Willson, Aug. 28, 1777, of £459 4s. 9d. 


At the June term, 1779, Charlotte Perry chose 
John Williams as her guardian, and Joseph West 
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chose William O’Neale,—first two guardians ap-— 
pointed. This was the first Orphans’ Court held, as 
the County Court had for previous two years trans- 
acted all probate business. At August term, Hd- 
ward McDaniel, aged eight, was bound to Sarah Mit- 
chell, and John Cannida to William Tracey. The 
first letters of administration were taken out at De- | 
cember term by Mary Hickman and Neal McGinnis | 
on Arthur Hickman’s estate. At the February term, 
1780, the first citation was issued, and was for Jacob 
Reintzel to appear at the next term. At the same 
term an attachment for Samuel Hobbs and wife was 
issued. The business of the court in the first three 
years was small, but at the close of the Revolutionary 
war began to increase, when the sittings of the justices 
became longer and the minute-books full of the dull 
routine of court work. 

The following is a list of marriage licenses for the 
first two years of which there is any record given. 
Prior to 1798 no records of marriages were made, or, 
if they were, they have been lost: 


1798. 

Feb. 10. Francis Piles and Ann Poole. 
“10, Richard Hadson afd Nancy Wellen. 
“« 15. William Magruder and Luey Williams. 
“ 16. Benjamin Davis and Elizabeth Thresher. 
«17. Michael Whealan and Dlizabeth Nicholson, 
* 19. John Peter and Eleanor Orme, | 
“21, Thomas Hickman and Margaret Sowonor. } 
“21. Alexander Offut and Aune Lowe. 
* 26. Jobn Gartsell and Lucretia Beall. 

Mareh.8. Peter Hawkins and Elender Williams. 
. 9. William Worthington and Ruth Perry. 
“10, Christopher Sipe and Elizabeth Iglehart. 
“« 10. John Boyd and Mary Parmen, 
«14. William Darnes and Betsey Gahaive, 
* 16. William Thomas and Peggy Fletcher. | 
“21. Arnold Warfield and Margaret Browning. 
“24, William H, Gittings and Jane Murry, 
“ 28. Basil Macmewe and Sarah Walker. 
“31. Christopher A. Coall and Sarah Claton. 

April 11. Brian Flaherty and Bridget Flaberty. 
«12. Thomas Crowley and Judy Couner. 
“14. John Miller ond Eleanor Barnett. 
“20. Barton Enniss and Margaret Smith. 
“24. Thomas Watkins and Catherine Magruetry. 
30. Thomas I, Willooquen and Sarah Prather. 

May 17. Walter Duvall and Sarah Durall, 
* 19. Charles Stewart and Chloe Ann Norton. 
“22. John B. James and Ruth Crawford, 
“22, William Stewart and Helen Beall, 
“« 22. Tgoatius Davis and Margaret Wootton. 

June 1. Zachariah Duley and Ann Lazenby. 

a 2. William Prather and Elizabeth Adamson. 
na 4. Collin Williamson and Mary Tatbo. 
* 6. Henry O'Riley and Elizabeth Sewal, 
“21, James Long and Margarct Sanford. 
“25. Patrick Carroll and Ann Tarrell. 

July 12. John All and Comfort Young, 
* 20, Nathan Walker and Ann Beck. 
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Justice Ridgway and Anne Artist. 
Charles Riggs and Sarah Ervin. 

Allin Macentosh and Eleaner Robey, 
Amos Scott and Anne West. 

Benjamin Cross and Margaret Walker. 
Henry Robert Whittaker and Mary Edwards. 
Thomas Willson and Naney Rankins. 
Jobn Pringle and Elizabeth Hendley. 
Dawson Cash and Jemimah Beene. 
Basil Ferguson and Elizabeth Brashear. 
Thomas Wheeler and Ruth Jackson, 
Benjamin Summers and Virlinda Beokwith, 
David O’Neale and Rebecca Lane, 
James Baggerly and Elizabeth Smith. 
Walter Hellen and Nancy Johnson. 
Thomas Kennedy ond Rosamond H. Thomas, 
Stephen Penne and Elender Serivnor. 
Thomas Arnold and Mary Frazer, 
Robert Wilson and Elender Shekells. 
Charles Sheats and Hannah Hobbs. 
Thomas Buress and Linny Butt, 

Jobo Jones and Sarah Stewart. 
Alexander Jones and Mary Waner, 
Jolin Thomas and Nancy Berry. 

Israel Houser and Terry Hobbs. 

Becra Ashton and Rachel Perry. 
Joseph Crown and Mary Slater. 

Jacob Cross and Dehilah Cross, 
Benjamin Sharp and Henrietta Harriss. 
Thomas Dick and Margaret Peter, 
Samuel Cicel and Sarah Belt. 

Harrison Cleveland and Sarah Richard. 
Benjamin Cracroft and Nelly Prather, 
Charles Harvey and Rebecea King. 
Aaron Poole and Hessa Browning. 
Nathan Holland, Jr., and Martha Beall. 
Joseph Astlen and Rachel Chiswell. 
John Jackson and Easter Bilis, 

Joseph Gue and Mary Hey. 

Jobn M, Cox and Eleanor Gray. 

Basil Cohoo and Nancy Phillips. 

Levi Lewis and Rebecca Winn, 

Bennett Biven and Sarah Dougherty, 
Roby Penn and Lucrecia Howes. 
William Slater and Sarah Leateh. 
George Ward and Ann Redman, 
Edward Brasbears and Ann Dyoon, 
William Case and Eliza Kelly. 

Conrad Heater and Barbara Gotert. 
Joho Powell and Eleanor Steel. 

John Campbell and Priscilla Oden. 
Erazmus Hogdon and Jane Douglass, 
Norris Read and Blizabeth Holland, 
John Orme and Elizabeth Guines, 

John Troop and Rebecca Moreley, 
Joseph Brooke and Letitia Boone. 
Charles Davis and Lawrady House, 


Alexander Caipbell and Chloe Ann Boswell. 
Benjamin Sedgwick and Susannah Nicholson. 
John Bowman and Mary Hittle. 

Richard Turner and Elizabeth Beall, 

Daniel Carroll and Ann McCubbin. 

James Hoben and Susannah Sewell, 

James Collins and Nancy Whetzel. 

Walter Jones and Elizabeth Harwood, 


22. 
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Henry C. Wyvall and Ruth Duyall. 
Jonas Austin and Ann Hogsins. 

James Wilson Perry and Margaret Jones. 
James Johnson and Ann Riney. 

Jacob Snomley and Ellender Fluks. 
Thomas Whalin and Ellender Carey. 
Jobn Adams, Jr., and Eleanor Colyer. 
Charles Offutt Jones and Rebecca Offutt. 
Thomas Gatton and Ruth Ray. 
Benjamin Thompson and Elizabeth Hany. 
Brice Lowry and Sarah Appleby. 
Samuel Hedges and Eleanor MeCoy. 
John Trundle and Elizabeth Wells. 
William Heath and Vorlinder Boswell. 
William T. Reall and Eleanor Beall. 
Rezin Shaw and Anna Crim. 

Richard Lewis and Elizabeth Beall. 
James Groomes and Sarah Hing. 
Daniel Ball and Elizabeth Carroll, 
David Anderson and Margaret Thompson. 
Richard Cissell and Charlotte Ciszell. 
William West aud Nancy Offutt. 
Walter Jenkins and Ruth Selby. 
Abner Cloud and Susannah Smallwood. 
Thomas Garrett and Elizabeth Pee. 
John Austin and Casandria Odle, 

Jobn Arvin and Elizabeth Duvall. 
Joshua Spurrier and Harriet Baker, 
Thomas Sedgwick and Ann Atcherson. 
Hezekiah Dison and Lucy Perry. 
Carlton Belt, Jr., and Elizabeth Jones. 
John Trundle and Mary Neatch, 
Barroch Offutt and Nirlinda Offutt. 
Brooks Kdmonston and Deborah Orme, 
James B, Crawford and Ann Allison, 
Basil Waters and Ann P. Magruder. 
Daniel Duty and Elizabeth Jinkins. 
Jobn George Baker and Amelia Jackson. 
Levi Tucker and Susannah Collins. 
Ignatius Jones and Viney Jones, 
Stephen Bickett and Catharine Cliver. 
Giles Baston and Elizabeth Nolen. 
Thomas Hill and Eleanor Wheeler. 
John Doran and Elizabeth Grantt. 
Jobn Nicholson and Tubitha Oden. 
Charles Beatty and Vorlinder Offutt. 
Tench Ringgold and Mary ©. Lee. 
Jessoll Leatch and Mary Litton. 

Joseph Cope and Elizabeth Hennis. 
James Davis and Anny Cisell. 
Jonathon Gloyd and Hetty Limebarry, 
Basil Trundle and Easter Hughs. 
Edmund Riggs and Jane Willson. 
Charles Griffith and Blizabeth Green, 
Samuel Gatton and Mary Jarboe. 
Samuel G, Jones and Mary Few, 
George Warren and Sarah Ticker. 
William Olliver and Rebecea Wilburn. 
John Hymes and Virlinder Swain, 
Lenoard Piles Ozbun and Sarah Thresher. 
Solomon Pelly and Massy Holland. 
Nicholas Beckwith and Mary Butt. 
Jacob Hoikman and Susannah Hall. 
Jonathan Fry and Amelia Flatford. 
John Barney and Milly Brassford. 
Richard Wells and Anne Belt, 
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Washington Bowie and Ann Crabb Chue, 
David Peter and Sarah Johns, 

Jacob Howard and Rachel Prather. 
Laurence Lyddan and Mary Whealan. 
Benjamin Dillaba and Rachel Slater. 
George McCormick and Maria Bell. 
Willlam Wheeler and Ann Hill. 

Thomas Warbough and Permelia Simpson, 
John Magruder and Mary Linthicum. 
Joseph Fermelion and Sarah Hays. 

John Hinchen and Margaret Brown. 
Joseph Compton and Monarchy Tunnely, 
William Levering and Susanna White. 
Jesse Merchant and Elizabeth Dunn, 
Jobn Lyons and Sarah Welch. 

James Bolton and Lucy Shaw, 

Barton Harris and Elizabeth Casey. 
Hardage Lane and Mary Greenfield. 
John Wright and Elizabeth Downey. 
Jonas Parsley and Eleanor Clayton. 
Rezin Darbey and Mary Waifield. 
Ignatius Drury and Harriet Riding. 
Nicholas Gray and Mary Hean, 

Edward Douglass and Eleanor Maglue, 
Henry Hewel and Rebecca Seaders. 
James Magruder and Elizabeth Linthicum. 
Barroch Prather and Casandra Swearingen. 
Alexander Beall and Criscilla Harvey. 
Azel Waters and Ercilla Holland, 

Basil Moore and Anna Reindertz. 
Jonathon Sparrow and Elizabeth Free. 
Edward Godman and Sarah Douglass, 
Joseph Brown and Nancy Windsor. 

Jobn Perry and Jane Alnutt, 

Thomas Stonestreet and Polly Nichols. 
John Morris and Anne Green. 

Charles Bevin and Sophia Moore. 
Michael MeElyane and Amelia Holland. 
Hezekiah Vermilion and Elizabeth Gloyd. 
Jonab Chamberlain and Susan Collins, 
Richard Stewart and Elizabeth Remineton. 
John Williams and Sarah Stone. 

George H. Gloud and Elizabeth Boyd, 
Samuel Gue and Rachel Mobly. 


William Ramsey and Margaret Herren, 
Thomas Cook and Saily Maria Traverse. 
Alexander Callico and Mary Sedgewick. 
Jobn Seaton and Aun Wise. 

Giles Hilland Ann Newton. 

Basil Poole and Ruthy King. 

Edward Porter and Mary Heater. 

John Laulam and Lucy Ray. 

John Atcherson and Sylvia Perkins. 
Camden Riley and Anne Ray. 
Frederick Gaither and Jane Gaitrell. 
Natban James and Anne Buyton. 
Nathan Orme and Polly Beall. 
Epbraim Murphy and Mary Lewis. 
Philip Cissel] and Rachel Lizure. 
Joseph Shelion and Julia Hill. 

Solomon Holland and Margaret Gatton, 
John Redman and Harriet Ward, 
Benedict Beckwith and Elizabeth White, 
Thomas James and Lydia Fowler. 
Benjamin Fowler and Judith Scott. 
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Feb. 5. William Brewer and Mary R. Chiswell. 
# 5, Charles Mocklefresh and Elizabeth T. Chiswell. 
“ 10. Michael Harper and Rebecca Wheat. 
« 99 Charles Williams and Elizabeth Shaw. 
« 99, Philip Tosell and Mary Whealan, 
« 99. Thomas Prather and Jenny Beall. 
“ 94, George Hoskins and Mary Read, 


On June 2, 1812, Henry Harding was murried at Rockville 
to Catharine Ann Robb by Father Plunkett. 

On June 2%, 1818, in Washington City, Judge Charles J. 
Kilgour, of Rockville, was married to Miss Louisa Mellbany, 
of Virginia. 

On Feb. 22, 1844, in Barnesville, by Rev. M. Jones, the Rev. 
Jumes C. Henning, of Methodist Episcopal Church, to Miss 
Alice Aun, youngest daughter of the late Johu Webster Wil- 
son, of Baltimore. t 


A list of the officers of the county is given from the 
earliest period of which there is any record: 


Jvup@es or THR Crrcerr Court, 
Chief Judges. 
1865, Samuel H. Berry (cir- 
cuit judge). 
1867, Madison Nelson (died 
Jan, 1, 1870). 

1870, William P, Maulsby. 
1870, Richard J. Bowie (died 
March, 1881). 

1881, John Ritchie. 


1791, Richard Potts. 
1793, William Craik. 
1797, Richard Potts. 
180), William Craik. 
1802, William Claggett. 
1806, Jeremiah Townly Chase, 
1826, Thomas Beall Dorsey. 
1851, Nicholas Brewer (cir- 
euit judge). 

William P. Maulsby was appointed to serve until following 

election, as was also John Ritchie. 


Associate Judge, 

1805, Richard Wootton, 
1806, Richard Ridgely. 
1806, Richard H, Harwood. 
1818, Charles J. Kilgour, 
1825, Thomas H. Wilkinson. 
1838, Nicholas Brewer. 
1867, William Veirs Bowie, 
1867, John A. Lynch. 


1791, Jeremiah Crabb. 
1793, Benjamin Edwards. 
1795, Thomas Plater. 
1795, Richard Anderson. 
1797, Charles C. Beatty. 
1802, Patrick Magruder, 
1803, William Holmes. 
1803, Richard Turner, 


Cierxs or Crrevir Court. 


1777, Brooke Beall. 
1795, Upton Beall. 
1827, Brice Selby. 


1845, Samuel T. Stonestreet. 
1851, James G. Herring. 
1865, E. B. Prettyman. 


SueERirrs. 


1777, Clement Beall. 
1780, Simon Nicholls. 
1788, Jobn H. Nicholle. 
1786, William Robertson, 


1789, Benjamin W, Jones. 


1792, Solomon Holland. 
1795, Benjamin Ray, Jr. 


1798, Benjamin W. Jones. 


1801, Solomon Holland. 
1804, Benjamin Ray, Jr, 
1807, Joho Fleming. 
1810, William Candler. 


1813, Robert W. Fleming. 


1816, Arnold T, Windsor. 
1819, Brice Selby. 

1822, William Clements. 
1825, Henry Harding. 


1828, Thomas F. W, Vinson. * 


1881, William O’Neall. 
1834, Riebard K, Waters. 
1337, William O. Chappell. 
1840, Henry Lilly. 


1842, Thomas F, W, Vingon. 


1843, D. H. Candler, 

1846, William 0. Chappell, 
1849, William Thompson. 
1851, Philip J. Connell. 
1853, Matthew Fields. 
1855, Silas Browning. 
1857, John T, Benson. 
1859, Samuel Gloyd. 

1861, John T. Baker. 
1802, Perrie Leizear. 

1865, Zephaniah N. Jones, 
1867, James H, Claggett. 
1864, Jobn ‘I. Benson. 


1871, Thomas Waters, of 5. 


1877, Ambrose Clements. 
1873, Edward H. Waters. 1879, John H, Kelechner. 


1875, Hilleary 0. Higgins. 
Rixeisters or Win1s. 
1847, Henry Harding. 
1851, William Thompson, of R, 
1857, Walter Adamson. 
1858, John W. Spates. 
1863, Robert W. Carter. 


1777, Samuel West. 

1778, Richard Wootton. 
1779, Samuel Turner. 
1808, Solomon Holland. 
1839, James W. Anderson. 


Srare’s Arronneys. 
1845, Richard J. Bowie. 
1849, William Viers Bowie. 
1867, George Peter. 


1871, Spencer C. Jones. 
187%, J. B. Henderson. 


Levy Covrars axnp Country CoxMIssiONeRs. 


1799-1800.—Thomas Davis, Allen Bowie, John L. Summers, 
John Clarke, John B. Magruder, Charles Wayman, Jamos 
Lockland. ' 

1801.—Thomas Davis, John L, Summers, John Clarke, James 
Lockland, Thomas B. Beall, Adam King, Thomas Davis, 

1802,—Thomas Davis, Allen Bowie, John L, Summers, John €. 
Clark, Henry Brooke, Aineas Campbell. 

1803.—Henry Brooke, Edward Burgess, Richard West, Thomas 
B. Evans, Ozias Ofutt, Henry Dorsey, Thomas Linsted. 

1804.—Henry Brooke, Edward Burgess, Richard West, Thos, Bev, 
Evans, Ozias Offutt, Thos, Linsted, George Riley. 

1805,.—Henry Brooke, Edward Burgess, Ozias Offutt, Richard 
West, George Riley, Warren Magruder, Norman West, 

1806.—Henry Brooke, Norman West, Richard West, Edward 
Burgess, George Riley, Warren Magruder, Robert Wright. 

1807,—Henry Brooke, Edward Burgess, Norman West, Richard 
West, Warren Magruder, Henry Jones, Samuel Lane. 

1808-12.—Norman West. Richard West, Edward Burgess, 
Warren Magruder, Henry Jones, Samuel Lane, James B, 
Brooke. 

1813.—Henry C. Gaither, Ricbard Beall, William Darne, 
Thomas Gitting, Richard West, Thomas Fletchall, Lyde 
Griffith. 

1814,—Jesse Wileoxon, Richard Beall, William Darne, Thomas 
Gitting, Richard West, Thomas Fletchall, Lyde Griffith. 

1815,—Eli Dorsey, Jesse Wilcoxon, William Darne, Thomas 
(itting, Richard West, Thomas Fletchall, Lyde Griffith, 

1816.—Thomas Gitting, Richard West, Lyde Griffith, Jesse 
Wileoxon, Eli Dorsey, Benjamin Hussy, Alex. Warfield. 

1817.—Thos. T. Wheeler, Thomas Gitting, Richard West, Lyde 
Griffith, Jesse Wilcoxon, Eli Dorsey, Alex. Warfield. 

1818-19.—Thomas Gitting, Richard West, Lyde Griffith, Jesse 
Wilcoxon, Eli Dorsey, Thos. T. Wheeler, Alex, Warfield. 

1320,—Richard West, Henry W. Dorsey, James Fletchall, Jobn 
Busey, Thomas Anderson, Daniel Trundle. 

1821.—Elijah Viers, Richard West, James Fletehall, John 
Busey, Thomas Anderson, Daniel Trundle. 

1822,.—Samuel (Griffiths, Daniel Trundle, John Busey, James 
Fletehall, Rjchard West, Elijah Viers. 

1823,—Richard Gitting, James Fletchall, Daniel Trundle, Sam- 
uel Griffith, Warren Magruder, Riebard West. 

1824-27.—Richard West, Richard Gitting, James Fietchall, 
Daniel Trundle, Samuel Griffith, Lloyd Magruder, Joshua 
Dorsey. 

1827.—Richard West, James Fletchall, Daniel Trundle, Samuel 
Griffith, Lioyd Magruder, Joshua Dorsey, Roger Brooke. 

1828,—Richard West, James Fletchall, Daniel Trundle, Roger 
Brooke, Horace Wilson, Henry Griffith. 

182?.—Benjamin White, Richard West, James Fletchall, Daniel 
Trundle, Roger Brooke, Horace Wilson. 
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1830.—Joshua Dorsey, Greenbury Griffith, William C, Pearce, | 1779-80.—Edward Burgess, neas Campbell, J oseph Willson, 


Burgess Willett, Win. D. Poole. 

1831-32.—Roger Brooke, Lloyd Magruder, Horace Wilson, 
Henry Grifiith, Benj. White. 

1883.—Lloyd Magruder, Horace Wilson, Henry Griffith, John 
L, Trundle, Edward Dawes. 

1834.—Baker Waters, Lloyd Magruder, Henry Gritiith, J. L. 
Trundle, Edward Dawes, 

1835.—Thos, J. Perry, Edward Dawes, Henry Griffith, Baker 
Waters, John L. Trundle. 

1836.—F. C. Clopper, Baker Waters, Edward Dawes, Baker 
Waters, J. L. Trundle. 

1887-38.—Edward Dawes, Henry Griffith, Baker Waters, I. C. 
Clopper, Benj. White. 

1889-41.—William Sellman, Henry Griffith, John T. Viers, 
Henry H, Young, Wm. C. Pearce, 

1842.—B. W. Owen, C. H. Murphy, J.T. Viers, H. H. Young, 
Francis Valdenar. 

1843-44.—Wm, Thompson, of R., C. H, Murphy, James Offutt, 
Elias Spalding, Francis Valdenar. 

1845.—Francis Valdenar, Charles H. Murphy, Elias Spalding, 
William Thompson, of R., James Offutt. 

1846-47.—C. H. Murpby, Henry H, Young, William Brown, 
Hazel B. Cashel, Benoni Dawson. 

1845-49.—Zachariah Waters, Nathan C. Dickerson, Stephen M. 
Lyddane, Martin L. Gittings, John C. Gott. 

1850-51.—John C. Gott, Benjamin E. Hughes, Nathan C, Dick- 
erson, S. M. Lyddane, M. L. Gittings. 

1852-53.—O. H, Murphy, 8. M. Lyddane, John ©. Gott, William 
Brown, Joshua C, Gilpin. 

1854-55.—Julius West, Howard Griffith, C. H. Murphy, Natban 
8. White, William Brown, of J. 

1856-57, Howard Griffith, William Brown, Samuel Riggs, of 
R., William H. Offutt, Thomas English. 

1858-61.—Samuel Riggs, of R., John W. Shaw, William Chis- 
well, W. H. Offutt, William H. Spencer, 

1861.—Jobn T. Benson, W. A. Chiswell, William Groomes, 
Jobn H. Gassaway, N. C. Dickerson. 

1863.—Walter M, Talbot, Wm. W, Blunt, J. H. Gassaway, John 
L. Du Pief, Thomas Rawlings. 

1865.—Thomas J. Holland, William Reid, Benjamin C. Gott, 
Joseph T. Bailey, Thomas Rawlings, 

1867.—John L. Du Fief, Thomas J. Holland, Thomas Rawlings, 
William Reid, Benjamin C. Gott. 

1869.—Thomas J, Holland, Solomon Dowden, E. G. Duley, 
Stephen M. Lyddane, Oliver H. P. Clark, 

1871.—Samuel J. Cashell, Samuel Dowden, John H. Dade, 
Stephen M. Lyddane, Remus G. Dorsey. 

1873.—Remus G@. Dorsey, Horace Waters, J. H. Dade, 5. M. 
Lyddane, Sanuel 8. Cashell. 

1875.—David Griffith, Joseph Henderson, Richard G. White, 
Jobn Saunders, Richard Cisgell. 


1877,—David Griffith, Joseph+ Henderson, Richard G, White, | 


Jobn Saunders, Thomas G. Hardesty. Jan, 3, 1879, Mr. 


White died, and William W. Poole was appointed by Gov- | 


ernor Carroll to fill the vacancy. 
1879.—George T. Waters, Solomon Dowden, William W. Poole, 
Joseph I. Bailey, Thomas G@, Hardesty. 


Joseph A. Taney, the efficient clerk to the board 
of county commissioners, has held that place for eigh- 
teen years, 


Justices and JupGes or tae OreHAns’ Court. 


1777-79.—Charles Jones, Thomas Sprigg Wootton, David Lynn, 
Edward Burgess, James Campbell. 


Charles Jones, William Deakins. 

1780-83,—Charles Jones, Hneas Campbell, Richard Wootton, 
Joseph Willzon, Edward Burgess, 

1783-$8.—Aineas Campbell, Richard Wootton, Joseph Willson, 
Edward Burgess. 

1788-90,—Edward Burgess, Aneas Campbell, Joseph Willson, 
John Holmes, Richard Wootton. 

1790-92.— Edward Bu®gess, Joseph Willson, John Holmes, 
£neas Campbell, Lawrence O'Neale. 

1792-94.—Thomas Cramphin, Thomas Johns, John Holmes. 

1794-97.— John Holmes, Richard Wootton, Thomas Cramphin. 

1797-98.—Thomas Cramphin, Richard Wootton, Benjamin Ed- 
wards, 

1798-1800.—Thomas Cramphin, Richard Wootton, Daniel 
Reintzel. 

1800-2,—Thomas Cramphin, Richard Wootton, 

1802-8.—Richard Wootton, William Holmes, 

1803-4.—Richard Wootton, Honore Martin, Sumuel Griffith. 

1804-10.—Honore Martin, Thomas Linsted, Robert Smith. 

1$10-12.—Honore Martin, Thomas Linsted, Walter B, Beall, 

1812-13,—Thomas Davis, Richard Anderson, Brice Selby. 

1813-14.—Thomas Davis, Henry Harding, Brice Selby. 

1814~15.—Brice Selby, Henry Harding, Thomas J. Claggett. 

1815-16.—Thomas Davis, Henry Harding, Thomas J, Claggett, 
Richard K, Watts. 

1816-17.—William Darne, Henry Harding, Thomas J. Clag- 
gett. 

1817-19.—Brice Selby, Henry Harding, William Darne, 

1519-20.—Henry Harding, Thomas Lingan, William Darne. 

18$20)-23.—Honore Martin, Richard K. Watts, Sr., George Ma- 
gruder. 

1825-28.—Honore Martin, Robert Wallace, Richard K. Watts, 
Sr. 

1828-30.—Henry Harding, Willy James, Jesse Leach. 

1830-31.—Robert Wallace, Samuel C, Veirs, Jobn Adamson, Jr. 

1831-34.—Henry Harding, Willy James, Jesse Leach. 

1834~88.—Henry Harding, Jesse Leach, Thomas F. W. Vinson, 

1888-39.—Henry Harding, Thomas F, W. Vinson, Philip G, 
Biays. 

1839-42.— William O’Neale, Jr., Thomas F. W. Vinson, Jobn 
Jones, of N. 

1842-45.—Samuel ©, Veirs, William O’Neale, Jr., John Jones, 
of N. 

1845-47.—Henry Harding, Nathan Holland, Otho Magruder. 

1847-48.—George W. Dawson, Otho Magruder, Allen B. Davis, 
Nathan Holland (vice Davis, resigned). 

1848-51.—James W. Anderson, John Jones, of N., John T, 
Veirs. 

1851-56.—Samuel C. Veirs, Otho Magruder, John Jones, of N. 

1855-61.—Otho Magruder, John W. Anderson, Robert P. Dan- 
lap, Hazel B. Cashell (vice Magrader in 1856). 

1861-63.—Elijah Thompson, Jobn W. Anderson, H. B. Cashell, 

1863-67,—Samuel C, Veirs, John W. Anderson, William Thomp- 
son, of R. 

1867-72.—William Thompson, of R., H. B. Cashell, A. H. 
Sommers, ‘ 

1872-75.—Hazel B. Cashell, Edward W. Owen, A. H. Sommers. 

1875-79.—E. W. Owen, A, H. Sommers, Samuel Darley. 

1879-S3.—Edward W. Owen, A. H. Sommers, R, G. Dorsey. 


OFFICERS IN 1777. 


Surveyor, William Bayley, Jr.; Coroners, Walter Beall, Simon 
Nicholls, Archibald Allein, Henry Gaither; Examiner- 
General, Francis Deakins; was appointed Feb. 16, 1782, 
examiner-general of the vacant soldiers’ land, ete. 
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Memuners or Stare ConstirutTionaL Convestions. 


1776: First State Convention —Thomas Sprigg Wootton, Jona- 
than Wilson, William Buyley, Jr., Elisha Williams. 

1788: To ratify Federal Constitution.—Benjamin Edwards, 
Richard Thomas, Thomas Cramphin, William Deakins, Jr. 

1851.—J. M. Kilgour, Allen Bowie Davis, Washington Waters, 
John Brewer, James W. Anderson. 

1864.—Edmund P. Duvall, Thomas Lansdale, George Peter. 

1867.—Greenbury M. Watkins, Nicholas Brewer, Samuel Riggs, 
of R., Washington Duyall. 


Mewxners or Coneress. 


1789-91, Jeremiah Crabb, Patrick Magruder, Thomas Plater; 
1807-14, Philip Burton Key, Alexander Contee Hanson; 
1816-20, George Peter, George C. Washington; 1849-53, 
Richard J. Bowie. 


Jcstices or tak Coconry Count. 


1777, Charles Jones, Thomas Sprigg Wootton, David Lynn, 
Edward Burgess, William Deakins, Henry Griffith, Elisha 


HISTORY OF WESTERN 


| 


Williams, Joseph Williams, Hneas Campbell, Samuel Wade | 


Magrader, Robert Owing, Francis Deakins, James Offutt, 
Thowas Cramphin, Richard Beall, Gerrard Briscoe, Allen 
Bowie, Charles Greenbury Griffith, Elias Harding, Richard 
Thompson. 


Srars Sexarons rrox Montconery Counry. 

1786, Benjamin C, Stoddert (elected, but did not accept); 1791, 
Benjamin ©. Stoddert (he resigned, and Thomas Sim Lee 
elected Nov. 21, 1794); 1796, Uriah Porrest; 1821-24, Dr, 
John Wootton; 1831-34, Benjamin §. Forrest; 1836, 
Richard J. Bowie; 1838, Horace Willson; 1842-60, Wil- 
liam L, Guither; 1860-65, Washington Davall; 1865, 
Thomas B, Lansdale; 1867, [sane Young; 1868, Nicholas 
Brewer; 1870, W. 0. Sellman; 1874, Nicholas Brewer; 
1878, George Peter; 1852, Joseph T. Moore. 


Meyarns or THE Hovse or Detegates rrom Montgomery 
County. 


1777.—Edward Burgess, Elisha Williams, William Bayly, Jr., 
Richard Crabb, 

1779.—Edward Burgess, Thomas Cramphin, William Bayly, 
Thomas Sprigg Wootton. 

1780,—Thomas Cramphin, William Bayly, Lawrence 0’Neale, 
Charles Hungerford. 

1781.—Edward Burgess, Charles Greenbury Griffith, William 
Bayly, Lawrence O'Neale. 

1782.—Edward Burgess, Charles G. Griffith, Lawrence 0’Neale, 
Benjamin Edwards. 

1783.—Lawrence O'Neale, Benjamin Edwards, Edward Bur- 
gesz, Thomas 5. Wootton. 

1784.—Thomas Cramphin, Lawrence 0’Neale, Benjamin Ed- 
wards, Thomas Sprigg Wootton. 

1785.—Lawrence O'Neale, Thomas 8. Wootton, Thomas Beall, 
of George, Thomas Cramphin. 

1786.—Edward Burgess, Lawrence O’Neale, William Holmes, 
Jobn Hayman Nicholls. 

1787.—Edward Burgess, Lawrence O’Neale, William Holmes, 
Charles G. Griffith, 

1788.—Jeremiah Crabb, Thomas Cramphin, Jr., Lawrence 
O'Neale, William Dorsey. 

1789-90, Edward Burgess, Jeremiah Crabb, Lawrence O’Neale, 
Uriah Forrest, . 
1791.—Lawrence O' Neale, Jeremiah Crabb, Francis Deakins, 

Thomas Turner. 
1792-93,.--Jeremiah Crabb, Lawrence 0’Neale, John Threlkeld, 
Richard Wootton. 


MARYLAND. 


1794.—Lawrence O'Neale, Thomas Davis, David Luckett, Wal- 
ter Brooke, 

1795.—Thomas Davis, Edward Burgess, Lawrence O'Neale, 
Daniel Rentzel. 

1796.—Daniel Rentzel, Elemeleck Swearingen, Lawrence 
O'Neale, David Luckett. 

1797.—George Riley, Robert Swailes, Patrick Magruder, Robert 
P. Magruder. 

1798.—John L. Sammers, Robert P. Magruder, Elemeleck 
Swearingen, George Riley. 

1799.—Robert P. Magruder, George Riley, Thomas Turner, 
Elemeleck Swearingen. 

1800.—Robert P. Magruder, Thomas Davis, Hezekiah Veateli, 
Thomas Beall, of George. 

1801.—Robert P. Magruder, Thomas Davis, Elemeleck Swear- 
ingen, Hezekiah Veatch, 

1802.—lemeleck Swearingen, Thomas Davis, Brice Selby, 
Hezekiah Veatch. 

1803,—Elemeleck Swearingen, Thomas Davis, Hezekiah Veateh, 
John Linthicum. 

1804.—Elemeleck Swearingen, John Linthicum, Brice Selby, 
Wm. Darne. 


| 1805.—Wm. Carroll, Brice Selby, Richard Key Watts, John 


Linthicum. 

1806.—Wm. Carroll, Richard Key Watts, Brice Selby, Wm. 
Darne, 

1807.—Wm. Carroll, Wm. Darne, Benjamin Ray, Jr., John 
Linthicum. 


| 1808.—Wm. Carroll, Henry Chew Gaither, Samuel Thomas, Jr., 


Hezekiah Veatch. 

1809.—Ilenry (C. Gaither, Samuel Thomas, Charles H. W. 
Wharton, Hezekiah Veateb. 

1810.—Edward Owen, Henry C. Gaither, Abraham Jones, 0, 
H. W. Wharton. 

1811,—Abraham Jones, John H. Riggs, Edward Owen, Charles 
Evans. 

1812-15.—Abraham Jones, Charles J. Kilgour, Richard J. 
Crabb, John H. Riggs. 

1816,—Leonard Watkins, Zadock Lanahan, Richard K. Watts, 
George C, Washington. 

1817-18.—Ephraim Gaither, George C, Washington, Benjamin 
8. Forrest, Ezekiah Linthicum. 

1819.—George Peter, Ephraim Gaither, George C. Washington, 
Benjamin &. Forrest. 

1820.—Ephraim Gaither, Ienry Harding, Wm. Darne, Benja- 
min S. Forrest. 

1821.—Benjamin §. Forrest, William Darne, John H. Riggs, 
Benjamin Duvall. 

1822.—Archibald Lee, John A.T. Kilgour, Washington Dayal, 
Elisba Williams. 

1825.—George Peter, Washington Duvall, John A. T. Kilgour, 
Elisha. Williams. 

1824.—Otho Wilson, J. H. Beall, Archibald Lee, J. W. Lans- 
dale. 

1825,—John W. Lansdale, Archibald Lee, Edward Hughes, 
Otho Willson. 

1826.—Edward Hughes, Willey Janes, John P. C. Peter, John 
W. Lansdale. 

1827-28.—Archibald Lee, John P. C. Peter, Edward Hughes, 
John W. Lansdale. 

1829.—Thomas Gittings, Ephraim Gaither, Edward Hughes, 
Archibald Lee. 

1830,—Henry Harding, Thomas Gittings, Horace Willson, 
Archibald Lee. 

1831-32,.—Henry Harding, Horace Willson, Thomas Gittings, 
Stephen N. C, White. 
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1833.—Otho Willson, John A, Carter, Stephen N. C. White, 
Henry C. Gaither. 

1834.—Henry C. Gaither, Henry Harding, Thomas Gittings, 
David Trundle. 

1835.—Robert M. Beam, Thomas Gittings, John W. Darby, 
David Trundle. 

1836.—Henry Harding, John W. Darby, Samuel D. Waters, 
George W. Dawson. 

1837.—Robert M. Beam, 8. N. ©. White, Henry Griffith, of L., 
L. A. Dawson. 

1838.—Richard R. Waters, Robert T. Dade, Wm. M. Stewart, 
Wm, C. Wilson. 

1839.—Wm. Lingan Gaither, Richard R. Waters, Robert T. 
Dade, John G. England. 

1840.—John G, England, Thomas Gittings, Wm. L. Gaither, 
Jobn C. Ott. 

1841.—John W. Darby, John Braddock, Jr., John C, Gott, 
Thomas Gittings. 

1842,—Lyde Griffith, Robert T. Dade, Alexander Kilgour, L, 
H. Worthington. 

1843.—David Trundle, Alexander Kilgour, Lyde Griffith, Sam- 
uel D. Waters. 

1844.—Wm. B. Howard, Samuel D, Waters, George C. Patter- 
son, Alexander Kilgour. 

1845.—Nathan Holland, James N. Allnut, George C, Patterson, 
Lloyd Dorsey. 

1846.—Lyde Griffith, Nathan Holland, Washington Bonifant, 
James N, Allnut. 

1847.—Thomas Neel, Alexander Kilgour, Washington Bonifant, 
James N. Allnut. 

1849.—Washington Bonifant, Wm. T. Glaze, Stephen N. C. 
White, Alexander Kilgour, 

1852-53.—Robert T. Dade, Alexander Kilgour. 

1854,—Washington Bonifant, Washington Waters. 

1856.—Charles A. Harding, Howard Duvall. 

1858.—Waszhington Duvall, Nicholas Worthington. 

1860.—Howard Griffith, Charles A. Iarding. 

1861.—(December session) Robert P. Dunlap, Allen B. Davis, 
(April session) Howard Griffith. 

1862,—Allen Bowie Davis, Robert P. Dunlap, 

1864,—Isaac Young, Benjamin F. Fawcett. 

1865.—Benjamin F. Fawcett, Greenbury M. Watkins. 

1867.—Enoch B. Hutton, Raymond W. Burche. 

1868.—Samuel Riggs, of R., Nicholas D. Offutt, Thomas T. 
Conley. 

1870.—George W. Hilton, John W. Veitch, Greenbury M. Wat- 

kins. ; 

1872.—Samuel Riggs, of R., George W. Hilton, Oliver H. P. 
Clark. 

1874.—0. H. P. Clark, Greenbury M. Watkins, Jobn T. Fletch- 
all. 

1876.—Somerset 0. Jones, William M. Canby, Howard Griffith. 

1878.—William H. Canby, Howard Griffith, Montgomery 
Blair. 

1880.—William Grady, Thomas J. Owens, George C. Patterson. 

1882.—Thomas Waters, Joseph Dyson, John M. McDonald. 


Reoisters or Vorrrs, 1881. 


First District, Albert G. Merriwether; Second, John H. Gibson; 
Third, William T. Jones; Fourth, Reynolds §. Patterson; 
Fifth, Samuel J. Hopkins; Sixth, Samuel W. Boswell; 
Seventh, Clayton Williams; Eightb, Robert M. Mackall: 
Ninth, James H. Claggett; Tenth, Oliver S, Maus. 


Deputy SHerirrs. 


Samuel H. Jones, William B. Miller, John R. Miller, William 
0. Kingsbury, John Selby, J. M. Miles. 


Dercty Cierks or Cover, 
George R. Braddock, RB. S. Patterson, A. D. Green. 


JAILER. 
W. 0. Kingsbury. 
Surveyor. 
Charles F. Townsend, 
Conoxers. 


Edward W. Horner, M. J. Higgins. 


Overseer at ALMsHoUSsE, 
John P. Connell. 


TRUSTEES OF THE Poor, 


Gustavus Jones, J. A. Gloyd, Henry Pumphrey, H. Trail, Co- 
lumbus Joy; Clerk, R. S. Patterson. 


Tax CoLLEctors. 


First District, John Allnutt; Second, J. L. Dowden; Third, 
Nathan D. Poole; Fourth, Joseph H. Bailey ; Fifth, James 
L. Dorsey, 


Orrictats 1x 1860, nor Ersewoere Gryen. 


Clerk to Commissioners, Uriah Forrest; Surveyor, James An- 
derson; Justices of the Peace: First District, Henry N. 
Harris, F. T, Browne, Benjamin R. Tish; Second, Joshua 
Purdam, P. M. Smith, James A. Crandle; Third, Samuel 
Darby, Samuel 8. Hays, C. N. Mosburgh; Fourth, H. W. 
Viers, M. F. Harris, C. W. Lansdale; Fifth, Thomas Faw- 
ectt, Richard Cissel, James H. Brooke; Constables: First 
District, Richard Lowe, R. T. Mannake; Second, C. G, 
Waters, James Winroad; Third, Alex. E. Soper, James F, 
Poole; Fourth, Jobn R. Miller, Jobn Johnson ; Fifth, H. 0. 
Higgins, Jos. Hopkins; Road Supervisors: First District, 
William Thompson, of R.; Second, Obed Hurley; Third, 
Richard P. Spates; Fourth, William 8. Wilson; Fifth, 
Natbon Shaw; Militia: Colonel, Lloyd Dorsey; Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel, J, W. Anderson; Coroner, Mortimer Moulden. 


The Bar.—The following attorneys have been ad- 
mitted to the Montgomery County bar, as shown by 
the “‘list-books” of the clerk's office : 


1777.—Richard Potts, Baker Johnson, 

1780.—Thomas Wilson Ridgeley, Jr., Luther Martin, Robert 
Smith, Davis Ross, William H. Dorsey, Edward Nicholls, 
John M, Gantt, John T. Mason. 

1795.— James Jobnson. 

1797,—Henry Ridgely Warfield, William Claggett, Roger Perry, 
William Goldsborough. 

1798.—Allen B. Duckett, Archibald Van Horn. 

1799.— John Cottman. 

1801.—Roger Brooke Taney, Francis Scott Key. 

1803.—Philip Barton Key, B. S. Pigman, Richard K. Watts, 

1805.—W. L. Brent, W. Chapman, Thos. Buchanan, Richard 
Ridgely. 

1809.—Charles J. Kilgour, L. P. W. Balch. 

1810.—Frederick A. Schley. 

1816.—Henry Ashton, Mr. Boyle, W. M. Worthington, Zadok 
Magruder. 

1821,—Charles L. W. Dorsey. 

1828.—Lawrence A, Dawson, John J. Campbell, Richard J. 
Bowie, John Brewer, Samuel W. Beall. 

1829,—B. S. Lear, Jobn G. England (oldest member of the bar). 

1830.—W, M. Stuart. 

1831.—Richard 8. Coxe. 

1832.—Z. Collins Lee, Wm. H. Thompson, Jozeph Braddock, 
Washington C, Calvert, Samuel W. Dorsey. 
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1834.—Jolun H. MeLefresh, P. Worthington, Edward Hammond, | Cramphin, 896; William Deakins, Jr., 894; Richard Thomas, 


Robert W. Curter. 

1835.—Reverdy Johnson. 

1836.—James Brewer. 

1837.—Joshua Morsell, Lewis B. Wootton, Somerrith Pinkney. 

1838.—George C, Patterson. : 

1839,—John §. Tyson, E. A. Lynch, W. R. Harding, Wm. C. 
Gott. 

1840.—William Viers Bouic. 

1842.—M. H. Myerly, W. H. Dorsey. 

1543.—W. P. Braddock, Robert Ould, Franklin Miner. 

1844.—Hugh Carpenter, Jr., George A. Pearre, W. P. Preston. 

1845.—John B. Addis, W. C. Brent. 

1846.—M. G. Palmer, John T. Vinson, L. C. Valdeman. 

1847.—B, T. B. Worthington, A. C, Campbell. 

1849.—J. H. G. McCutchen, W. B. Chichester, 

1850.—E. G. Day, W. T. Ewan, Edward Ewan, D. Ratoliffe, 
CG. H. Petts, George Peter, Flayel 8. Wootton, N. Brewer, Jr. 

1852.—M. Thompson. 

1855.—W. M. Merrick, J. E. Young. 

1856.—J. W. Bittinger, Thomas Anderson. 

1858.—J. F. Strother, John Pendleton, Jobn L. Hays, E. C. 
Carrington. 

1864.—Robert G. Thrift, D. E. H. Emary. 

1865.—Edward Higgins, Thos. H. Eughund, G. Fred. Mattox, 
Henry E. Wootton, Fred. J. Nelson, G. W. D. Anderson. 

1866.—A, J. Smith, William P. Maulsby, Hattersley W. Tal- 
bott, John Bell Adams, Samuel A. Perry, John C..Parker. 

1867.—J. Selby Clark. 

1868.—Thomas Wilson, R. 8. Davis, J. B, Henderson, Spencer 
C. Jones, A. H? Loughborough, Vestul Willowby, R. M. 
Williams, Fendal Marburg, Joseph H. Bradley, Grayson 
Eichelberger, Woodbury Wheeler, J. Randolph Quinn, 

1869.—C. Y. & Levy, W. A. Gordon, Jr., Francis Miller, 
Thomas Donaldson, F. P. D. Sands, A. W. Wilson. 

1870.—R. W. Abert, P. M. Moriarty, A. H. Hobbs, W. Veirs 
Bouic, Jr., Wm. Brewer, F. Schmidt, John M, Colby, 

1872.—J. E. R. Wood, 

1873.—John B. Brewer. 

1874.—Charles Abert, Noah Bowlus, C. W. Beach, James W. 
Anderson, T. I’. Miller, Charles Danforth, Edwin Linthi- 
eum, John C. Motter, J, V. L. Findlay, James McSherry, 
W. P. Maulsby, Jr,, Milton G. Urner, John Ritchie, H. T. 
Taxgart, J. KF. Peter, R. Hawkins, G. Nelson. 

1575.—G, T. Porter, J. H. Gordon, A. H. Blackiston, William 
Walsh, S. A. Coxe, Archibald Stirling, Jr., R. T. Semmes, 
William Price. 

1876.—C. H. Stanbril, Montgomery Blair, James Doflly, J. P, 
Jordan, A. B. McKnig, Henry W. Hoffman, J, A. Cahill, 
R. H. Lerdon, Frank Almoney, J. W. Warren, C. H. Law- 
rence, Thos. J. McKaig, W. M, MeKaig. 

1877.— Washington Catlett, H. Hutton, H. P. Meath, William 
Bruce. 

1879.—Sturges Davis, Fillmore Beall, Philip D. Laird, George 
R. Gott, G. E, Hamilton, Charles W. Prettyman, George E. 
Humes. 

1880.—Richard R. Beall, JF. Riley, Thos. G. Hayes, Lewis C. 
Smith, Thos. W. Brundige, Richard White, W. H. Manning, 
George W. Card. 

1381.—John E. Smith, W. A. Hammond, W, W. Anderson. 


The following records of important elections which 
have taken place in the county will be of interest. to 
the reader: 


Voter for Delegates to the State Convention of 1788 to adopt 
or reject the Federal Constitution—Federal Ticket — Thomas 


895; Benjamin Edwards, 891. 

Anti- Federal Tieket—Edward Burgess, 313; Lawrence 
O’Neall, 312; William Holmes, 312; Henry Griffiths, 311, 
Total vote, 1209. Federal majority, 583. 

Presidential and Congressional Election in 1789.—The first 
constitutional election for representatives to Congress and eleo- 
tors for President and Vice-President took place in January, 
1789. The vote in Montgomery County was for eight Presi- 
dential electors—Chancellor John Rogers,' 320; Col. George 
Plater, 322; Col, William Tilghman,! 321; William Richard- 
son,! 314; Alexander ©. Hanson,! 319; Robert Smith? (attor- 
ney), 308; Dr. Philip Thomas, 317; Dr. William Matthews? 
310; Jeremiah T. Chase, 5; Charles Ridgely, of William, 41; 
John Seney, 44; James Shaw, 38; William Paca, 40; Moses 
Rawlings, 6. 

For Six Congressmen—Joshua Seney,! 353; Daniel Carroll,! 
362; Benjamin Contee,! 318; George Gale,t $16; William 
Smith,! 310; Michael Jenifer Stone! 278; George Dent, 84; 
Samuel Sterett, 37; John F. Mercer, 42; Abraham Faw, 2; 
William F. Murray, 42; Nathaniel Ramsey, 6. 


Vote for President in 1856, 


Buchanan, Fillmore. 
Cracklin.......+ Sananen nk Veoeancien seo» 261 220 
Clarkesburg . 159 304 
Medley’s..... 199 221 
Rockville . « 3859 256 
Berry's ....... oe neceee fea ios 248 207 
1126 1208 


Vote for President in 1860. 


Bell. Breckenridge. Douglas. Lincoln. 
Cracklin ....... 205 130 44 3 
Clarkesburg... 313 163 7 
Medley’s........ 210 187 23 
Rockyille....... 260 384 9 
Berry’s......-... 167 261 6 47 

1155 1126 99 50 


Majority for Bell, 30. 


April 6, 1864, on the vote for calling a State Con- 
stitutional Convention, Montgomery County voted 
aye, 516; nay, 746. 

October 12th, on the question of adopting the new 
constitution, the county voted aye, 422; nay, 1367. 

November 8th of the same year, at the Presidential 
election, the county gave 496 votes for Abraham Lin- 
coln, and 1542 for George B. McClellan. 

Vote of the County for Governor in 1867.—Oden 
Bowie (Democrat), 1675; H. Lenox Bond (Republi- 
ean), 320. 

Vote of the County for President in 1868.—Ho- 
ratio Seymour, 1745; U.S. Grant, 399. 


Vote for President in 1872. 


Greeley. Grant 

Firat intron axcceseces sch venes Reale ALO 391 
Second District, 281 314 
Third District... ce 406 384 
Fourth District.. evoee OST 408 
Fifth District....... 452 
1949 


1 Federalists. 
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Vote for Congressmen in 1874. 


Walsh. Lowndes. 
EASELS csccoccsssueass yeosecavenasss 323 345 
328 291 
504 S45 
. 689 363 
WBOPEHO) soyehcncetssbsicovssévésnsdeseds- 39 388 
2253 1732 
Majority for Walsh, 521. 
Vote for Congressmen in 1876. 
Walsh. McComas. 
.« 3892 394 
. 379 323 
. 598 365 
Auskestoe OO 465 
Fifth District.......... Sexssensnssoss O86 551 
POU Seresccesyeae tévecuesoeesucecsss 2008 2098 
Vote for Congrersmen in 1878. 
Peter. Urner. Resley, 
Cracklin ....... 214 246 6 
Clarkesburg.. 330 367 2 
Medley’s.... 489 346 3 
Rockville - 226 315 5 
Berry’s...... veebes vw 305 295 12 
Darnestown.. » 223 141 2 
Bethesda......... 3 ald 104 4 
Mechanicsville............. 156 441 16 
LOM cancencosscovssscee ssw. 2528 2255 50 
Vote for Governor in 1871, 
Whyte {D). Tome(R). 
WOTBSKD sept vessccnaCaceduncchsvnecess) SOD 866 
Clarkesburg.. setae SOE 279 
Medley’s.... 484 846 
Rockville seer OLS 380 
DB OSiy Misssrscnouccwssacvencuscesceaie) Mimoe 462 
. ORME cen pwcanateasecsadnsncccevet pane e: 1840 
Vote for Governor in 1879, 
W.T. Hamilton, J. A. Gary. 
First District. ...... aigpopananercts . 276 233 
Second District 367 311 
Third District... 455 345 
Fourth District 511 S16 
Fifth District. 374 305 
Bixth Diatricticcsscs cecovsosssetoures, 213 150 
Seventh District... eaee) Lee 103 
Righth District............c66se0000 212 417 
IB ORA Los yecdsete nccecpoacvaeecccarcase 2592 2180 


For Delegates.—William Grady, 2507 ; Thomas J. Owens, 2483; 
George C. Patterson, 2486; Joseph T, Moore, 2258; Upton 
Darby, 2327. Three elected, 

For State Attorney. James B, Henderson, 2551; James Daw- 
gon, 2197, 

For Judges of Orphans’ Court.—Remus G. Dorsey, 2553 ; Ed- 
ward W. Owen, 2646; Abraham H, Sommers, 2534; Wil- 
liam Brown, of James, 2266. Three elected. 

For Clerk.—Hlisha B. Prettyman, 2531; Philimon M. Smith, 
2124. 

For Register of Wills.—Robert W. Carter, 2635. 

For County Commissioners.—Joseph T. Bailey, 2617 ; Solomon 
Dowden, 2579; Thomas G. Hardesty, 2535; William W. 
Poole, 2617; George T. Waters, 2623; Charles G. Porter, 
2267. Five elected. 

For Surveyor,—Charles F, Townsend, 2642, 

Ad 
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Vote tn 1880, 
President. Congress. 
Hancock, Garfield, Schley. Urner. 
First District., S04 245 306 245 
Second District...... 438 372 412 398 
Third District...... ve 547 372 552 369 
Fourth District...... 625 358 618 362 
Fifth District......... 525 396 508 415 
Sixth District. - 244 150 239 155 
Seventh District..... 220 148 219 149 
Eighth District...... 223 456 212 471 
DOtA F -cpatesceszadee 3126 2497 3066 2564 
Vote for and against Liquor License. 
For. Against. 

First-Districtic: o:ccrsccpavessesssey 255 267 
Second District.. 279 463 
Third District. S44 512 
Fourth Distrie 404 544 
Fifth District.. 282 608 
Sixth District.. 108 275 
Seventh District. --, 120 234 
Eighth District........000+cssesee . 114 534 
MOM iivcovedeacosvet ccsecsacseacses: BOUL S431 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
EDUCATIONAL AND MISCELLANEOUS MATTERS. 


The First Schools—Educational Statistics—Tobacco—Meteoric 
Shower—Patriotism of the People—Business Notes—Inons 
and Taverns—Centennial Celebration—Representative Men. 


Not much attention was given to popular educa- 
tion, or, more properly speaking, public-school educa- 
tion, in the early history of Maryland. The ancestors 
of the present generation were busily engaged in 
settling a new country. They made their money by 
toilsome methods, after having encountered great 
hazards and hardships. They were peculiarly self-de- 
pendent, and could not be taught the advantages to be 
derived by the community from the expenditure of 
their hard-earned substance for the education of those 
who were bound to them by no tie, and who had not 
aided in making it. King William’s School was es- 
tablished at Annapolis in 1696 for instruction in 
Latin, Greek, and writing, and the trustees were 
styled the “ Rectors and Visitors of the Free Schools 
of Maryland ;” but their duties, aside from the man- 
agement of the school in Annapolis, were probably 
not laborious. The masters of King William’s School 
were required to teach as many poor children as the 
visitors should determine, but Annapolis, at that time 
one of the most important towns in the province, 
probably furnished as many scholars as this institu- 
tion, with its limited resources, could instruct. An 
act of 1723 ordered the erection of public school- 
houses in all the counties, and there were schools es- 
tablished at several of the more populous and promi- 
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nent points in the State; but it is easy to conjecture | Many of the families of that generation were 


how impotent they were as auxiliaries to general edu- 
cation at a time when traveling was done on horse- 
back and many of the most flourishing settlements 
were in the heart of the back country. The Assem- 
bly of 1763 declared that it was reasonable that edu- 
cation should be extended equally to the several parts 


| 


| 
| 


of the province, and that there should be a public | 


school erected in Frederick County, as well as in other 
counties. In order to build a house and other conve- 
niences for a country school, it was enacted that there 
should be one acre purchased in Frederick Town, in 
Frederick County, and that Col. Thomas Cresap, Mr. 
Thos. Beatty, Mr. Nathan Magruder, Capt. Joseph 
Chapline, Mr. John Darnall, Col. Samuel Beall, and 
the Rev. Mr. Thos. Bacon be the visitors of the 
school, and are authorized to purchase the lot. 

Tt was further enacted “that an equal dividend of 
the duties, taxes, ete., collected for the use of the 
county schools shall be paid to said visitors and ap- 
plied to the purchase of said lots and buildings.” 

The school system, under the control of the Church 
of England, although tainted with the intolerance of 
the period, displays a commendable solicitude for the 
cultivation of the minds and morals of the youth of 
the colony. In the absence of collegiate institutions, 
private schools, conducted by learned men, ecclesias- 
tical and lay, of all creeds, laid the foundation of scho- 
lastic knowledge. The more affluent youth were edu- 
cated abroad, but the log school-house and the winter 
fireside developed the seeds of science in many minds, 
and produced a race of men possessed of extraordinary 
mental endowments and capacity for public affairs. 

There was no literature in those days. But the 
public archives, the proceedings, courts, resolutions, 
and letters of public men embodied in the journals of 
the Convention, the legislation of the State imme- 
diately succeeding its organization as an independent 
sovereign power, the judicial opinions and the bril- 
liant career of members of the bar educated before 
and after Martin, Pinkney, Wirt, Taney, Johnson, 
and men of that stamp attest that the fountains from 
which they drank were both pure and invigorating. 

The first school of any reputation in Montgomery 
County was a seminary for young men in the Wallace 
or Magruder neighborhood, established towards the 
close of the Revolutionary war by James Hunt, 
a Presbyterian clergyman from Philadelphia, on his 
farm, called “ Tusculum,” now memorable as the Alma 
Mater of William Wirt. It was there that he was 
prepared, as far as scholastic training could prepare 
him, for that brilliant career which made his name 
one of the most illustrious in American annals, 


educated there, and traditions and legends connected 
with them still cluster around the spot. 

The next classical institution established in this 
county was the Rockville Academy, chartered in 
1809, and the next the Brookville Academy, char- 
tered in 1814. Both of these institutions are hand- 
somely endowed by the State, and have been in suc- 
cessful operation ever since their foundation, and the 
refining and elevating influence they have exerted 
upon the youth of the county can scarcely be appre- 
ciated. 

Many private institutions of learning of efficiency 
and reputation have since been established at Rock- 
ville, Brookville, Sandy Springs, Darnestown, and 
Poolesville, and the public-school system is the very 
best that could be devised. Involuntary ignorance is 
no longer possible, and ignorance of every kind is 
being rapidly eradicated. 

Between 1830 and 1840 a general interest was 
awakened in regard to the education of the masses, 
and the germ of the present school system was very 
generally established in the counties of the State. In 
1864 a cumbrous system of education was intro- 
duced, but its workings soon made it apparent that it 
was not fitted for the sections of Maryland embraced 
by it, and it was superseded or modified in most of 
the counties by the present method. 

The following managers of the primary schools of 
Montgomery County met at the court-house June 
19, 1839: Thomas Griffith, Benoni Dawson, and 
John A, Carter, the latter being made chairman. 
Uriah Forrest was appointed clerk to the board. The 
Legislature, at its session of 1838 and 1839, had 
passed an act establishing primary schools in the 
county, and had authorized the creation of this board 
to supervise the same. On July 8, 1839, the board 
divided the Third Election District into eight school 


| districts, and adopted the division of the Fifth Elee- 


' M. Williams. 


tion District into school districts as made by the 
commissioners in 1827. On Aug. 19, 1839, the 
board divided Rockville District, No. 4, into six 
school districts, and Medley’s, No. 3, was slightly 
changed in its distriets. ‘The First and Second Dis- 
triets, Cracklin and Clarkesburg, do not seem from 
the records to have come under this law, or had been 
divided into school districts by previous enactments. 
The present free school system went into operation 
in this county in 1866, when the following board of 
school commissioners were selected: W. H. Farqu- 
har, J. T. Dessellum, F, A. Dawson, J. N. Soper, 
Charles Abert. The seeretary and treasurer was R. 
On April 29, 1868, the following 
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board was appointed by the county commissioners : 
William Musser, B. B. Crawford, William T. Jones, 
Samuel Jones, R. W. Branch, with James Anderson 
as secretary, treasurer, and examiner. On Jan. 4, 
1870, the following board was elected by the people: 
Samuel Jones, 8S. W. Davis, Edward Lewis, Isaac 
Young, Thomas Waters of S., who chose James 
Anderson as secretary, treasurer, and examiner. In 
January, 1872, the Cireuit Court appointed the fol- 
lowing board: Samuel Jones, W. T. Jones, and W. 
M. Talbot, who continued Mr. Anderson as examiner, 
secretary, and treasurer. In January, 1880, the court 
appointed the following board: Allen Bowie Davis, 
R. T. White, and Henry Renshaw, who appointed 8. 
R. White as secretary, treasurer, and examiner. 

The first law relative to free, or rather public, 
schools relative to this county was passed in 1827, 
but it proving seriously defective, gave way to the act 
of 1838 and 1839. This act provided for three 
managers, who had general supervision of all the 
public schools then existing or to be thereafter cre- 
ated. Some of the districts created under it were 
loth to accept the new system, and it never went into 
general or full operation. 

The Teachers’ Association of Montgomery County 
was permanently established on Sept. 8, 1881, at a 
meeting of teachers of which R. J. Green was sec- 
retary pro tem. The constitution and by-laws reported 


by the committee, William Grady, were adopted. | 


These provide for holding four meetings of the 
association annually, on the first Friday after each 
regular meeting of the board of county school com- 
missioners. Its officers consist of a president, vice- 
president, secretary, treasurer, and an executive com- 
mittee of three. The first regular election of officers 
will be held on the first regular meeting of the school 
‘year, until when Messrs. Armstrong, Prettyman, and 
Venable were appointed to serve as the executive 
committee. Any white teacher teaching school in 
the county can become a member by signing the con- 
stitution and by-laws and paying an initiation fee of 
twenty-five cents, and agreeing to pay at each regular 
meeting a quarterly due of ten cents. The associa- 
tion is formed for interchange of views on teaching, 
improvements in school matters and discipline, lec- 
tures, discussions, and the general advancement of the 
teacher's profession. 

The following is a summary of school statistics for 
the year ending Sept. 30, 1880; 


Number of school- ‘houses, FTAINE.....000005 thie, SE meeneee teres sie ete 
brick . 1 

gs bs log .... il 

ba Ua stone.. 1 

‘ 


forced l0ts.......06cerere sentiaauptresen 4 


| Sales of books........ biocsanslpuipheaces shores 


Number of schools having outbuildings,.,.... 
“ 


G “« ~ sufficient blackboards. 
good furniture 
pupils for the year... 


“ “ “ 


“ 


AN OOeN be reeeeee reenene 


Receipts. 
Btate school tax 


a 


free-school funds cesses ek iso 
“ eounty school tax 


State appropriation to colored schools... 
of 


Balance on hand Sept. 30, 1879...... 
From collectiona on cash and orders.. 
Balance to S. R. White, as per check. 


From various sources...... eet b+ euee evececoes onbsee toouececes x 304.00 
$33,291.41 
Disbursements. 

Tete Oras SMATIGE 5. 6 5csun nase tevccss seats acosuncdaceviccsseceoss $24,486.75 
. 467.82 
254.86 
60.00 
1,463.01 
105,51 

Salary of secretary, treasorer, and examiner in part 
LOT LUMO VOREG Ss oa nesacevcccbuccsvareceandaveteenainccoacece 2,748.44 

Per diem of school commissioners in part for two 
PORK sesecconsishes Seccsectnchadermasopsessccaiescbbbsbioccess: se 364.40 
Office-rent, farniture, geal, and fuel. 47.22 
Printing and advertising........ ene 71.25 
Paid to colored schools...... 3,219.74 
Attorneys’ fees at Annapolis. 25.00 
Postage and stationery... ose 26.89 
Expense on bank deposits séees sen 6.47 
Insurance on school-books and office,......sssccsseseeeeee 13.30 
Expenses of school commissioners to Baltimore, 1879 48.00 
Building, repairs, and furniture......reseeececererreseesees 170.38 
Balance, cash on hand.....,...cccssecssese cesesesees es cansene 5.97 
$33,291.41 

Conoren Scxoors. 
(Included in above, but here given separate.) 
Receipte. 

EE SINM SMIE Besccncedessssisdapese veces doveesdusvateseeuconnancsats $4,176.96 


Which was disbursed for teachers’ salaries, books, and other 
expenses. 

Tobacco.—Tobaceo was for many years the prin- 
cipal medium of exchange in the province and State 
of Maryland. Money was scarce in those early days; 
and the rate of exchange probably varied with the 
arrival of every ship. It was therefore necessary to 
settle upon some commodity which had an absolute 
intrinsic value on both sides of the ocean. Thus it 
happened that the salaries of officials, pastors, and 
teachers were always rated as so many pounds of to- 
bacco, as were also the wages of mechanics and lab- 
orers. This was probably regarded as fortunate at 
that time, but no greater evil could have befallen the 
province. It gave an uvhealthy stimulus to the cul- 
tivation of the tobacco crop to the exclusion of more 
necessary produce, and the very best lands in the State 
were rapidly exhausted by this veritable vampire and 
the injudicious tillage of the planters, the latter being 
unable to understand that land, like everything else, 
could be overworked. No county in the State suf- 
fered more than Montgomery from this cause. 

In 1732 tobacco was made a legal tender at one 
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penny per pound, and one of the early acts prescribed _ 
a penalty of five hundred pounds of tobacco for a 
certain offense, and another a forfeit of two hundred 
pounds for Sabbath-breaking, another a fine of two 
thousand pounds for selling strong liquor on Sunday, 
except in cases of absolute necessity. There was a 
time when the cases of absolute necessity, as exhib- 
ited by the absolute prostration of the subjects thereof, 
were many, but these are now few in number, and the 
law for its rigid enforcement awaited the slow growth 
of public opinion up to the point which demanded and 
secured compliance with the requirements of the statute. 
A law, to be wise and efficient, need not necessarily be 
a reflection of public opinion,—it is often a teacher, 
an evangelist, to show the people their real need and 
duty. Another law imposed a fine of six hundred 
pounds of tobacco upon county clerks who should 
neglect their duty, and another regulated the rate in 
shillings and pence per oue hundred pounds of tobacco, 
at which “fees and allowances, fines, forfeitures, and 
penalties given or made in tobacco should be com- 
puted ;” that was twelve shillings sixpence. Ona basis 
of dollars and cents, seven shillings and a sixpence, 
or sixty pounds of tobacco, were equal to one dollar. 
Students of advanced theories of modern as well as 
ancient finance will at once perceive the serious diffi- 


culties in the way of transacting business when the 
standard of value, the medium of exchanye, was itself 
a commodity necessarily irregular, fluctuating, and 
unreliable, likely to be abundant at one time with a 
corresponding expansion in values, and searce at an- 
other with corresponding shrinkage in other articles 
measured by it, with the usual embarrassment and 
distress. Another difficulty soon became apparent in 
the agricultural processes of the early fathers; the 
evils attendant invariably upon a system almost ex- 
clusively agricultural and the concentration of the 
productive energies of the people upon one article of 
produce came upon them. With few or no local man- 
ufacturing industries of any extent, and imperfect 
means of transportation over the “ rolling roads"’ and 
bridle-paths of primitive times, it can readily be per- 
ceived that the early planters possessed few luxuries. 
The uncertain income from this one article of export 
and the fluctuation of the tobacco trade was one of 
the reasons assigned for the slow growth of the popu- 
Jation of the provinee of Maryland under the royal 
government (after 1689, William and Mary of Eng- 
land). But after the first third of the eighteenth 
century people began to turn their attention to wheat- 


raising, and a mill for the manufacture of wheat-flour 
was built by James Brooke about 1737, near the 
junction of Hawling’s River and the Patuxent. ‘The | 


ship-biseuit made at Brooke’s bakery were consigned 
to agents at Bladensburg, Elkridge Landing, and 
Joppa, to supply vessels on their return voyage. An 
impetus was thus given to wheat-raising, and by 1774 
the planters, instead of cultivating tobacco exclusively 
and awaiting the slow returns of European agents, 
raised wheat and corn for the market at hand, and as 
a contrast to the former meagre supplies and privations, 
there were brought into the stores of the large towns 
mathematical instruments, hardware, groceries, liquors, 
wines, glassware, fine and coarse linens, mirrors, India 
china dinner and tea sets, siJk, satin, and brocade, 
Forty pounds of tobacco per head was at one time the 
tithe or tax levied for the support of the established 
church, and thirty pounds at another. In 1696, Mr, 
Gaddes arrived in the province, being sent out by his 
lordship the Bishop of London, and the Assembly 
appointed him to read prayers in some vacant parish, 
and made provision for his maintenance of ten thou- 
sand pounds of tobacco. In the same year the House 
concluded to build a church in Annapolis, and passed 
an act imposing a tax of “three pence per hundred 
on tobacco, to continue and be in force until the 12th 
day of May, which shall be in the year of our Lord 
God 1698, and to be applied to the building of ye 
church at Annapolis." As the population increased 
the revenue from the tax of forty pounds of tobacco 
became immense, and the tax was subsequently by 
law reduced to thirty pounds per head. After this 
law had expired an attempt to collect the old tithe of 
forty pounds was made, and strong opposition to its 
collection ensued. It was in regard to this matter 
that Charles Carroll and Daniel Dulany carried on 
their famous and sharp contests under the respective 
signatures of “ First Citizen’? and “ Antilon;” the 
opinions of the former were supported by the people 
in the election which ensued, and their thanks were 
presented to him at public meetings held in Baltimore, 
Frederick, and Annapolis. All the court officers and 
other public officials were paid their salaries and fees 
in tobacco, and all taxes levied in this weed. Tobacco 
warehouses were established in various parts of the 
province and tobacco inspectors appointed,—all under 
the control of the Assembly. 

As has been already said, the lands of Montgomery 
County yielded gradually to the strain of suecessive 
crops of tobacco, until at length it was discovered that 
the county, instead of making headway, was actually 
retrograding, This alarmed the property-holders. 
The culture of tobacco was in a great measure aban- 
doned. Proper manures were utilized for strengthen- 
ing the soil, careful tillage became the rule, and to-day 
there is no more prosperous county in the State. 
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Montgomery County Agricultural Society.—A 
meeting of the citizens of the county was held in 
Rockville, March 4, 1846. Otho Magruder was made 
president, Samuel Viers vice-president, and W. Viers 
Bouie secretary. The resolutions offered by Richard 
J. Bowie were adopted, viz. : 

Ist. That the interest of our county will be greatly 
promoted by the founding of an agricultural society 
for the whole county. 

2d. That a committee of twenty-five persons from 
different parts of the county be selected by the chair 
to prepare the draft of a constitution for such an 
association, based on practical results, and to recom- 
mend such other steps as may in their judgment ad- 
vance the objects of this meeting. 

The committee appointed were, Virst District, 
Allen B. Davis, Roger Brooke, Sr., Dr. W. B. Ma- 
gruder, Thomas Griffith, Ulysses Griffith; Second 
District, William Sellman, Dr. W. Waters, Lyde 
Griffith, Z. Waters, Samuel Blum; Third District, 
H. W. Talbott, William Chiswell, J. P. C. Peter, 
John Gott, John C. White; Fourth District, Nathan 


Loughborough, R. J. Bowie, J. T. Bayley, F. C. | 


-Clopper, G. M. Watkins; Fifth District, F. Valder- 
man, Thomas Getting, Thomas Wilson, Edward Stab- 
ler, W. F. Stabler. 

On June 1, 1846, the first officers were chosen: 
President, John P. C. Peter; Vice-Presidents, R. P. 
Dunlap, A. B. Davis, G. W. Dawson, F. Valderman, 
Dr. H. W. Wilson; Corresponding Secretary, J. 
Wanderson ; Recording Sceretary, W. Viers Bouic; 
Treasurer, Robert W. Cardiz; Executive Committee, 
W. H. Farquhar, 8. C. Viers, Joseph T. Bayley, F. 
C. Clopper, Otho Magruder. 

Since then the following have been successively 
chosen presidents: Allen Bowie Davis, Robert P. 
Dunlap, John L. Duflief, Richard J. Bowie, Joseph 
H. Bradley (who held the society together during the 
war and reorganized it at the close), Elisha J. Hall, 
John H. Gassaway, and Wm. 8. Brooke. 

The officers for 1881 were ;: 


President, Wm. 8. Brooke; Vice-Presidents, James C. Holland, 
James A. Boyd, Benjamin ©. Goth, Dr. E. E. Stonestreet, 
John Bready, Wm. 0. Hazel; Secretary, Charles W. Pret- 
tyman; Wm. Veirs Bouic, Jr.; Executive Committee, Jo- 
seph T. Bailey, Dr. F. Thomas, John E. Wilson, John H. 
Gassaway, George R. Rice; Commmittee of Reception, 
Wm. 8. Brooke (president), W. W. Corcoran, Francis Val- 
denar, Charles Abert, Hon. W. V. Bouic, R. W. Carter, Geo. 
E. Brooke, 0. H. P. Clark, Dr, William A. Waters, Asa M. 
Stabler, W. W. Blunt, N. D. Offutt, Ed. P. Thomas, George 
Peter, Hon. Montgomery Blair, H. C, Hallowell, U. 8. 
White, Dr. Washington Waters, Capt. EB. W. Owen, Thomas 
J.8. Perry, 8. T. Stonestreet, John A. Baker, E, B. Pret- 
tyman, J. C. Holland, Americus Dawson, Hon. Elisha J. 


Hall (ex-president), Hon. A. B. Davis (ex-president), 
Hon. Jozeph H. Bradley (ex-president), Hon. John H. 
Gassaway (ex-president); Chief Marshal, John A. Carter; 
Aides, Wm. R. Pumphrey, R. J. Lea; Assistants, N. D. Of- 
futt, Jr., J.C. Bentley, Wm, Gilpin, H. H, Miller, Thomas 
Bailey, C. G. Wilson, Charles Veirs, Gustavus Jones, Jr., 
Frank Hallowell, J. L. Dowden, Ed. C. Peter, Granville 
Stabler, 


Its twenty-eighth annual exhibition was held Sept. 
7, 8, and 9, 1881, and was a creditable illustration of 
the progress made by the people of the county in 
everything relating to agriculture. 

The grounds of the society are among the most 
commodious and beautiful in the State. They are 
located near the town of Rockville, and occupy some 
twenty acres, 

No county in the State has given more careful and 
intelligent study to the development of the science of 
agriculture. The people of Montgomery are among 
the most cultured in Maryland, and for many years 
have seen and profited by the advantages of co-opera- 
tion and interchange of views upon their paramount 
industry, the cultivation of the soil. At an early 
date farmers’ clubs were organized in the districts and 
neighborhoods, and when the Grange movement was 
inaugurated the farmers of Montgomery enthusiastic- 
ally weleomed its advent and enrolled themselves as 
members of the order. 

In addition to their clubs and granges, a Farmers’ 
Convention, embracing representatives of all the socie- 
ties, and invited guests from abroad, is held annually, 
at which carefully-prepared papers are read upon the 
best methods of increasing the yield of crops or the 
proper management of stock ; in short, upon all sub- 
jects having the remotest bearing upon the science 
in which they exhibit such pardonable pride. 

The latest Farmers’ Convention was held at the 
Lyceum, Sandy Spring, Jan. 18, 1851, The clubs 
and granges were fully represented, and there were a 
number of prominent visitors from Howard, Prinee 
George's, and Washington Counties, and the State of 
Virginia. The officers were Henry C. Hallowell, 
president; Charles Aberts, Joseph T. Moore, John 
E. Wilson, Benjamin D. Palmer, Richard Waters, 
and W. B. Chichester, vice-presidents ; Allen Far- 
quhar, Charles F, Kirk, secretaries. 

Maryland has generally been the pioneer in legis- 
lation looking to the moral health of her people. It 
is questionable whether self-interest or pure philan- 
thropy has exercised a greater influence in the treat- 
ment of matters of this character; perhaps both have 
been controlling elements in securing legislation. 
Freedom of conscience caused an outpouring of emi- 
‘grants of the better class from the mother-country. 
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Kind treatment of the Indians established confidence 


between the races, and enabled the whites to enjoy | 


unmolested the possessions they acquired in the 
new province, and the punishment of drunkenness 
as a crime wrought a revolution in some localities 
which was highly beneficial to the material interests 
of the province. Tobacco was the staple, and in ex- 
change for this commodity rum was introduced. 
Maryland tobacco became popular both in Old and 
New England. Old England sent brick for houses, 
clothing to wear, and implements to work with in ex- 
change for it, and New Hngland sent rum, molasses, 
codfish, and wooden ware. The Society of Friends 
were the first to see the evil of traffic in New England 
rum, and in 1688, as they could not reach those who 
manufactured the article, they advised their members 
not to trade for it nor to sell it to Indians. The 
bottle and Bible they said was an incongruous mix- 
ture. The Church of England soon followed in their 
footsteps, and drunkenness was declared by law to be 
a crime and punished as such. For non-enforeement 
of the law the magistrate was subject to a triple fine, 
and it was further enacted that any person who should 
revile the justice in the performance of his duty should 
forfeit five pounds, or be imprisoned one month with- 
out bail, The effect of this restraint was soon visible. 
Along with other operating causes it contracted the 
crop of tobaeco, and led planters to the cultivation of 
cereals and the encouragement of domestic manufac- 
tures. In 1833, nearly two hundred years after the 
landing of the pilgrims in St. Mary’s, the trustees of 
the Brookville Academy, an institution founded by 
the joint efforts of the Friends and the descendants of 
members of the Church of England, secured the pas- 


sage of a law prohibiting the sale of intoxicating | 


liquors in the town of Brookville or its vicinity, and 
their action has been sustained with singular unanim- 
ity by public opinion, The great shower of shooting- 
stars took place during this year, aud great excitement 
was created in this portion of Maryland, many be- 
lieving for a brief space that the end of the world was 
at hand, but it is nowhere recorded that this exercised 
any influence in hastening the passage of the bill.? 


1 The following account of a visit to an old Revolutionary 
hero, by Hon. Allen Bowie Davis, of Montgomery, and his 
graphic description of the meteorie shower which took place 
that night, Nov. 12, 1833, cannot fail to interest the reader : 

“Five miles beyond Clopper's mill, on the Great Seneca, at 
early candle-light, T reined up at the farm of Charles Saffell, an 
old soldier, then eighty-four years of age, who had been a mu- 
sician in the Revolutionary army. The old gentleman had a 
drum, fife, and fiddle, an old English musket, which he eap- 
tured at the battle of Brandywine, and many other relics from 
the ‘days that tried men’s souls.’ He was spending the calm 
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The citizens of Montgomery County responded 
with alacrity to the call of the country in 1812. The 
county furnished more than its quota of troops, 


evening of his long lifein singing our Jong catalogue of heroes, 
yet unsung, and from his sweet flute, fife, and violin I ardently 
drank in the inspiring melodies of the Revolution. At the 
hour of ten o'clock I took the candle and a row of paper 
matches, about the length and appearance of a row of pins, and 
retired to a bel in an upper room. The matches were made by 
cutting out a piece of paper about three inches long and one 
wide, and making a dozen olips with a pair of scissors into one 
of the lower edges of the paper, so prepared as to extend about 
three-quarters of the distance across its width, This clipped 
edge was dipped into the combustible mixture, and when dry, 
all that was necessary to produce a flame was to tear off one of 
these clippings and draw its clipped ends gently along between 
the tip of the forefinger and the wall of your room, or over 
the surface of any rough substance. T struck the match, the 
first kind known in trade, and with a cheerful and glad heart 
lit the candle. I was soon under the cover, and yielded to 
‘tired nature’s sweet restorer,’ but encountered a very singular 
and inexplicable experience, which I will mention, for I am 
writing facts, of which T onght not to be ashamed, The air 
being keen and frosty, three counterpanes were on the bed, and 
T slid under them, and made a survey of the surroundings in 
the dark room before trying my hand at sleep. On entering the 
room I discovered a wooden bolt on the door, and made it fast 
against intrusion; saw several chairs, other articles of furni- 
ture, and two windows only, over which curtains were hanging, 
one of them being at the back of the bed, within reach of the 
occupant. Trying wy hand at sleep, I met with half success ; 
but just at this stage of the proceeding, imagine my surprise 
when, by some unseen force, the three counterpanes were drawn 
violently from the bed to the floor. After recovering from my 
astonishment, I visited the ruins on the floor, recaptured the 
counterpanes, and coveted sleep oncemore. After atime I fell 
into a troubled doze, and down went the counterpanes again, 
with greater violence than at first. I sprang down after them, 
found the matches, lit the candle, and searched for the intruder, 
but no such party could be found, neither in nor under the bed, 
nor elsewhere in the room. T made up the bed again, got in, 
tried to sleep. After a long trial—I know not how long—I fell 
into a troubled slumber, but was suddenly roused by a terrific 
streaw of unearthly light flashing through the window, curtain 
and all, and blazing over the room from floor to ceiling, Draw- 
ing the curtain aside, [ bebeld a great ball of fire, a3 large as the 
sup or moon, rushing from the direction of the zenith, and de- 
seribing « circular or parabolic curve towards the far distant 
southwestern horizon. Hearing at the same time a great uproar 
among the servants down in the yard, I sprang from the bed to 
the next window, and looked out upon the great meteoric shower 
of Nov, 12 and 13, 1833. Rushing down into the yard, I saw 
a squad of frightened servants, so terrified, indeed, that they 
knew nothing save that the world was coming to an end. The 
old soldier appeared at the door, asked me to come into his room, 
and said it was nothing,—he had seen the like before, The 
shower continued until overpowered by daylight, the stars rush- 
ing down through space like snow-flakes, yet vastly more lu- 
minous. Fearful balls of fire shot madly towards the earth, 
like the pyrotechnic rocket shoots upward, consuming their sub- 
stance in flight, or losing it by friction against the walls of air. 
Most of the meteors were as large and brilliant as the stars 
themselves, and it required no vivid imagination to suppose 
that these celestial bodies were then rushing to earth; for the 
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which were under the command of Maj. George 
Peter, a brilliant officer and accomplished gentleman. 
At the battle of Bladensburg, in 1814, that most 
disastrous fiaseo of modern times, the troops of Mont- 
gomery and Prince George's, under the command of 


heavens blazed with an incessant discharge of fiery globes, that 
burst in countless numbers from the cloudless sky, Leaving 
the old soldier’s house, IT burried on to Rockyille, through 
Gaithersburg, luoking all along the road for traces of the great 
phenomenon, some natural record or engraying of ils oceur- 
rence, but could discover none, save in the eternal flint of words 
and memory. All whom I talked with on the way took a re- 
ligious view of the case, none venturing an astronomical or me- 
teorological solution of the great problem so suddenly sprang 
upon them, It was therefore generally believed that the time 


had come when ‘the stars of heayen shall full,’ and when ‘the | 


_ passed the War Office they were halted by a sentinel 


powers of the heaven shall be shaken,’ for the confusion was so 
great that not one could call to mind the fact that the great 
Egyptian, Grecian, Roman, and Jewish stars of empire and 
powers of heaven, referred to by the Great Teacher and Prophet, 
had fallen along the Mediterranean shores, to make way for 
other great stars of empire, climbing the canopy of nations, 
and holding their way westward, 

** At Gaithersburg, and on the road from that village to Rook- 
ville, 1 met great numbers of people hurrying to and fro, that 
their knowledge might be increased. The theory that all the 
stars were down, and that not a Iuminary would blaze and 
twinkle in the heavens during the coming night, wa3 generally 
supported by those who took a Biblical view of the matter on 
their ‘own hook,’ but such as bad the least claim to common 
sense knew better, and sought an explanation somewhere out- 
side of the lids of the Bible. 

“ About nine o'clock on the morning of the 13th T reined up 


before the old hotel in Rockville, and soon entered the bar- | 


room, but L shall break down inthe attempt to describe appear- 
ances in that room,—in front of the door, on the porch, in the 
street, and wagon-yard,—not that I did not see and remember 
well enough to doso, but that description was so beggared thatno 


pen was, nor is, adequate tothe task, I saw lawyers, physicians, — 


ministers, farmers, wagoners, sportsmen in the chase and at the 
card-table, all repenting of their sins, confessing to one another, 
tuking and denying positions, and covering up tracks. Certain 
of them confessed that when they first saw the raging meteoric 
shower cast its globes of fire to the ground, and against the 
outside walls and the windows of their room, they rushed from 
the card-table, cast their pack into the fire, and kneeled in 
prayer before a long-neglected throne of merey. They prayed 
ardently, it is said, until the shower was overpowered by day- 
light; and, just as I entered the bar-room, I saw some of the 
accused coming down-stairs with elongated faces unwashed, 
uncombed hair, unbrushed clothing, unblacked boots, and 
caved-in beavers! One excited orator stood forth in the bar- 
room, and declared that every man who believed the big stars 
had fallen was « fool, for he had watched them during the 
whole time of the shower, and not one of them had forsaken 
its post in the heavens. ‘When night comes,’ said he, ‘you 


may miss some of the little stars, but, my word for it, the big — 


ones will be there.” 


“Countrymen on their way to market declared that they | 


saw great stars fall, explode, and bury their fragments in the 
earth, I soon left for Georgetown to gain experience there; 
and here, in conclusion, I remark, that persons grown up since 
the year 1833 can never obtain an adequate idea of the great 
meteoric shower, for it must be seen to be properly realized.’ 


Commodore Barney, aided by a body of seamen and 
marines, maintained their ground until they were 
overpowered by numbers and the commodore badly 
wounded and taken prisoner. The British proceeded 
to Washington, and burned the Capitol, the President's 
house, and many other buildings. President Madi- 
son was compelled to take flight, and sought safety in 
Brookville, Montgomery Co., whence he issued his 
dispatches. Among the interesting incidents con- 
nected with the British attack on Washington was 
the removal of the public archives to Montgomery 
County. Some panie-stricken citizens with half a 
dozen carts were moving out of the devoted city as 
the British fleet sailed up the Potomac. As they 


and the public records packed in the carts. The lat- 
ter were driven rapidly to the old Rock Creek church 
under a guard of soldiers, and for several weeks, until 
all danger had vanished, the precious documents were 
faithfully guarded in that sacred edifice amid the 
tangled thickets and dense woods of the county, the 
citizens meanwhile providing the soldiers with the 
necessaries of life. 

The feeling of uneasiness which prevailed prior to 
the breaking out of the great*civil war in 1861 was 
keenly felt in Montgomery County. The citizens of 
this portion of Maryland were mainly descended from 
those who settled the wilderness in the seventeenth 
century, a hardy, determined, and educated people, 
likely to entertain strong convictions upon all matters 


_of public interest, and to be willing and anxious to 


defend them when called in question. Their associa- 
tions and sympathies were for the most part with the 
South, and, like the inhabitants of many of the older 
counties of Maryland, they had inherited from their 
ancestors strong States-rights principles. They did 
not, however, act with precipitation. Meetings were 
held and resolutions passed calling upon the patriots 
of both sections to use their influence for conciliation. 
When all hopes of a peaceful issue to the contest had 
fled, the young and adventurous flocked in numbers 
to Virginia and connected themselves with some of 
the many organizations then under arms to repel in- 
vasion. Among the large number who distinguished 
themselves on many bloody fields during the war it 
seems almost invidious to particularize, and yet a his- 
tory of Montgomery County at this period would be 
incomplete without some mention of such men as 
Cols. Ridgely Browu, Elijah Veirs White, Benjamin 
S. White, and Gus Dorsey ; Capts. Thomas Griffith, 
Festus Griffith, George W. Chiswell, and James An- 
derson; Lieut. Edward Chiswell, and Surg. Edward 
Wootton. Col. Brown crossed the Potomac at the 
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beginning of the war with twenty-three men and 
joined a Virginia regiment of cavalry under Col., 
afterwards Brig.Gen., Thomas T. Mumford. He 
fought gallantly under this distinguished officer until 
the First Maryland Battalion of Cavalry was formed. 
He joined this regiment and was elected captain of a 
company, from which position he was promoted and 
made major, and upon the retirement of Cols. Smith 
and Howard, because of disabling wounds, took com- 
mand of the battalion. He was killed in 1864. 

Col. Brown has had few superiors in any age or 
country. He combined with exalted courage a rare 
degree of intelligence and a purity and gentleness of 
nature which would have been-creditable to a Bayard. 
He was the idol of his men, and was the recipient of 
marked commendations from all the general officers 
under whom he served. 

Montgomery County did not escape the vexations 
incident to the march of hostile armies. Both sides 
at times used her goil as a base of operations, and 
the farmers of that section on more than one occasion 
had cause to rue the day which had brought war 
with its train of horrors upon a peaceful and prosper- 
ous country. On the 21st of October, 1861, the ill- 
fated expedition which’ crossed the Potomac at Ball’s 
Bluff was hurled back in disorder to the Montgomery 
side, and during that night the remnants were rescued 
from their perilous position in the centre of the Po- 
tomac by the First Maryland Regiment, under Col., 
afterwards Gen., John R. Kenly. In the latter part 
of June, 1863, the advanced guard of Lee's army, 
under Gen. Stuart, passed through the county, and 
the farmers were very generally stripped of their 
horses. 


In July, 1864, the forces under Gen. Early | 


and Gen. Bradley T. Johnson marched to attack | 


Washington, and the streets of Rockville were the 
scene of a spirited cavalry fight for several hours, 
which resulted in the Confederate troops holding the 
town. Several months after the foregoing, Capt. Wal- 
ter Bowie, son.of Col. W. W. W. Bowie, formerly of 
Prince George's County, an officer of Mosby’s bat- 
talion, was killed in an ambuscade in Montgomery 
County upon his return from a raid in Southern 
Maryland. He was a gallant and dashing soldier. 

Tavern-keepers Licensed in 1780,—Brock Mackbee, Eliza- 
beth Riley, James Suter, Robert Owen, John Dowden, Ludwick 
Yost, John Beall, Jacob Reintzell. 

Tavern-keepers in 1800,—Frederick Scholl, Henry Lans- 
dale, Charles Rogers, William Dagrue, William Ogle, The- 
ophilus Robey, Benjamin Gittings, John B. Medley, Chris- 
topber Coole, Adam Robb, Lewis Duvall, John Dells, Thomas 
Maccubbin, John Thomas, George Gloyd, John Thomas. 

Storekeepers in 1800,—Honore Martin, Robert Smith, Jobn 
Clarke, John H. Griffith, Joseph D. West, John Edwards, John 
Poole, Jr., Thomas Linsted & Co., Joseph Browning, Lemuel 
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Shaw, John L. Summers, William Needham, Henry Gaither & 
Co., Peter Bonic, Charles C. Jones, Henry B. Harrell, Solomon 
Veirs, Edward Berry, Stephen Shaw, Richard James, William 
Willson & Co., Thomas Watkins, James Barnes, Lewis Brown- 
ing & Co., John Getty, Edward House, J eremiah Fowler, 
Thomas & Willson, Robert Wallace, John Penn, Henry Poole, 
Jesse Phillips, Charles Decanidre, John Henderson, Francis 
Ober, Levi Pigman, Robert Smith, Joshua Dorsey. The li- 
censes of the tavern-keepers were six pounds per annum, and 
of the store-keepers three pounds, 

Tavern-keepers in 1820,—Mary White, Andrew Graff, 
Joseph Neale, Osborn T. Willson, Blijuh Martin, Mountjoy 
Scholl, Richard Butt, John McDonald, Benjamin Dritebett, 
John I. Bugh, Iver Campbell, William Spanow, Richard Rat- 
liffe, Richard T, Bugh, John Minemiller, Mary Sands, Rodolph 
Magennis, Richard Spates, John Barnes, John Lansdate, James 
Syddane, Janaro &. Faire, Lewis Tabler, James EB. Jones, John 
R. Griffith, Edward Clarke, Jane Gloyd, Richard Barnes, Na- 
than Trait, of William, Jacob Hoyle, William GC. Veirs, John 
Lodge, John Adams, John Buxton, of Thomas, Levy Phillips, 
Joseph A. Murphy, Thomas C. Nicholls, Jasper Peddicord, 
Thomas Watkins, Samuel Hilton, Robert Crawford, Walter 
Stuart, Hezekiah Thompson, Hilleary Beall, Thaddeus White, 
Benjamin Perry, William Huddleston, Deborah Wallace. 

Store-keepers in 1820.—Benjamin Burdett, Nancy Griffith, 
William Tucker, John Grantt, William IT. Hempstone & Co., 
Thomas Anderson, William G. Penn, Evan Thompson, George 
Gassaway, Leonard Hays, Sr., John Braddock, Walter Stuart, 
Prederick and Riehard Bowman, Mordecai Purdam, John Adam- 
son, Jr., Camden R. Nicholls, Samuel C. Veirs, Richard Poole, 
Patrick Syddane, Benjamin Curran, William H, Hempstone, 
Jobn Poole, 8r., Philemon Plummer, Overton Williams, Fielder 
Darnell, Leonard Green, Dennis Lachland, Basil Maegill, Ben- 
jamin Perry, John Candler, Henry Griffith, Samuel P. Richard- 
son, Daniel Duvall, George W. Riggs. 


The tavern rates in 1820, as established by the 
County Court, were as follows : 


Breakfast for a Gentleman..............cssce0e » B0.37% 
“« Servant...... 25 
Hot dinner for a Gentleman. 50 
Cold “ “ “ i B74 
Mot af « Servant.... 33k 
Cold ae “ aa 25 
Madeira Wine per quart. 1.25 
Sherry B 1.25 
Port fs <¢ 1,00 
Claret “ ¥¢ 1.00 
All low wines os 75 
Porter d 25 
| Country Porter ‘“ 25 
“Strong beer “ 124 
Small beer bia 6+ 
Cyder oH 10 
Spirit per sill. toeecense ve 10 
meat Reiners 10 
rench brand et ill. 12 
Whisky sit ét 
Outs or corn per gallon. Neadeles 12k 
Btabluge and hay 24 hours....... 37k 
Lodging with clean eheets.......... 25 
Toddy made of spirit pe quart. 124 
Panch per quart... 37k 
Supper for a gentleman... 50 
B® Servantrqtsssccsscnestas 26 
Gold-Mines.—As far back as 1827, Prof. Duca- 
telle, a mineralogist of great note, declared that the 
region near the Great Falls, in Montgomery County, 
gave strong indications of the presence of gold. A 


| few years afterwards, when Mrs. Trollope was writing 
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out her notes upon American manners, while on a 
visit at the residence of Miss Stone, a German consul, 
Mr. Hitz, found traces of gold. About 1865 a gold- 
hunter from the Pacific slope found-samples of free 
gold, and soon after a company purchased a tract of 
land, secured numerous samples, and commenced 
operations, but the quartz contained no gold. Another 
company sunk several shafts on the Forrest property, 
but failed to find gold in paying quantities. A com- 
pany from Washington and Baltimore sunk a shaft 
one hundred feet deep on the canal. In October, 
1869, a nugget of alluvial gold worth by estimation 
one hundred and seventy-five dollars was discovered 
on the farm of Robert Davidson, and was sent to the 
General Land Office for examination. It weighed 
nine and four-tenths ounces, eight pennyweights, and 
eleven grains. It was three and three-eighths inches 
in length, two and six-eighths in width, and averaged 
about one-half of an inch in thickness. The matrix 
was hard granite quartz, which was browned by the 
decomposition of iron pyrites. 

In general aspect the quartz resembled that which 
was found and excavated from the ledge worked for 
some time by a company in the vicinity of the Great 
Falls, and corresponded in every respect with samples 
of gold-bearing quartz from the county previously 
deposited in the cabinet of the Land Office. The 
nugget was hardly covered with earth, in a loose, 
gravelly loam, resting on auriferous pieces of quartz. 

The character of the rocks of this county is well 
exhibited by the section of them made by the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad. Beginning near Ellicott 
Mills, on the Patapseo River, in a perfect nest of 
granite traps and hornblende rocks, it is but a short 
space before an interruption of serpentine rocks is 
arrived at, which formation in another part of the 
State yields valuable deposits of chrome ore. Then 
more hornblende rocks, steatite, zale slate, and granite, 


in which connection it is supposed the gold deposits 


exist. 
cross at the Great Falls, it has been a periodical oc- 
currence to find gold quartz, and the late Prof. Hitch- 
cock, of Williams College, Massachusetts, after a visit 
to that remarkable place, said that the rocks are iden- 
tical with the most celebrated auriferous deposits of 
other countries. Besides the geological features above 
referred to, this county has other claims to considera- 
tion from capitalists in the deposits of magnesian 
mineral for making epsom salts and caleined magnesia ; 
in its beds of porcelain clay, or kaolin, for making 
queensware crockery; in its limestone and soapstone 
quarries, the latter giving employment to large werks 
in Baltimore in preparing it for hearths, tables, shelves, 


Where the rocks in their southwestern course — 


linings for grates, bath-tubs, ete.; rich deposits of 
copper, magnetic oxide of iron, plumbago; and at 
Seneca Creek, the famous freestone quarries which in 
this part of the country supply the same material for 
buildings which in the East is derived from the Con- 
necticut Valley. In 1870, ex-Governor McClurg, a 
member of Congress from Missouri, caught the gold 


| fever, but after much prospecting gave up the effort. 


So it may be safely said that within the short period 
of five years over one hundred thousand dollars were 
spent in the county in searches for gold, all of which 
turned out to be a permanent and worthless invest- 
ment. In 1871 a lad (the son of Robert G. David- 
son), while herding some cattle on his father’s farm, 
picked up a stone four or five inches long which econ- 
tained free gold, and sold for one hundred and sixty- 
five dollars and forty-five cents. This led to further 
examination, and a rock of twelve to fourteen inches 
was discovered containing seven hundred dollars in 
gold. Mr. Davidson pursued his mining until 1876, 
when work was stopped, the results being unsatis- 
factory. 

Three or four years ago, Mr, Davidson sold sixty- 
five acres to Bartlett, Merritt, Jones & Co., for seven 
thousand dollars. These gentlemen, after working 
a while, sold to a party in Baltimore, who formed a 
company known as the “ Montgomery Mining Com- 
pany,” and William H. Brown, an extensive druggist 
in Baltimore, was elected president, under whose 
management the work was pushed vigorously. They 
had some thirty hands at work, sunk five shafts, vary- 
ing from twenty to eighty feet in depth, from which 
thousands of tons of ore were taken. Two steam- 
engines of fourteen horse-power were kept constantly 
going. Various outbuildings, boarding-houses, super- 
intendent's house, and stables were erected. A large 
stamp-mill, “ Knowl’s patent,” was in full operation, 
and from this mill the gold bars were taken to the 
government mint for refining and stamping. H. C. 
Harrison, a miner of many years’ experience in Ne- 
yada, had entire superintendence and management of 
the works. 

In May, 1879, Mr. Ellicott contracted to sell his 
farm to a gold company in New York for thirty-five 
thousand dollars, he investing one-fifth of the same in 
the company’s stock, and arrangements were being 
matured for working the mine. The company failed 
to comply with the agreement, although their time 
was extended to June 9th. A large load of the ore 
was taken from this farm and sent to Philadelphia for 
examination, the company not being satisfied with the 
partial one made by Prof. Emmons, of Albany, NX: 
In the spring of 1880 a wealthy citizen of Pittsburgh 
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paid a visit to the gold-mines, and, in company with 
another Pittsburgh capitalist, purchased a large interest 
in the company, and secured the adjoining farm of 
two hundred and four acres on the north. A mill 
with ten stamps was erected, and steam took the place 
of hand in bringing up the product of the mine. 
He at once commenced active operations. H. C. 
Harrison, an experienced miner from the West, was 
engaged as superintendent, and a force of men put to 
work deepening the shaft, which had already been 
sunk a short distance. Houses were built, and all 
the appliances of a gold-mine put to work within a 
few miles of the nation’s capital. For some time the 
farmers did not object to a stranger prospecting for 
gold, but subsequently this was changed, and every 
farm was for sale and intruders kept off. The prices 
were not so exorbitant as one would expect from the 
promising development made in the vicinity. The 
Acker estate was sold toa Pittsburgh gentleman. The 
vein, according to the testimony of experts, ran a 
little east of north, diagonally across this estate, and 
thence into a farm of two hundred acres owned by 
Mr. Fawcett, who sold it to five men, three of whom 
were interested in the Montgomery mine, for sixteen 
thousand dollars, 


The citizens of Montgomery County, in response | 


to the resolutions adopted at a previous public meeting, 
assembled on the fair-grounds at Rockville, Sept. 6, 
1876, to celebrate the centennial anniversary of the 
organization of the county. The following is a list of 
the committee in charge of the celebration: 


A.B. Davis, chairman; W. W. Blant, Dr. Nicholas Brewer, I. 
C. Hallowell, E. B. Prettyman, H. W. Talbott, J. ‘Lf. Moore, 
I, Young, M. Wilson, Washington Bowie, Mrs. C. J. Mad- 
dox, Miss Rebecca D. Davis, Mrs. Dr. W. A. Waters, Miss 
Susan Dawson, Mrs. Mary B. Thomas, Misses Nannie Woot- 
ton, Ella Bowie, Mary Bowie, Jennie Hodges, Sallie Peter, 
BE. Darne, Laura Muncaster, Grace Green, I. Anderson, 
Bookie Russell, Cora Stover, M. Dawson, Della Mans, Mol- 


lie Dice, Agnes Builey, Blanch Braddock, Maggie Fields, | 


Sidonia Pumphrey, Lillie Campbell, Mary Higgins, Nannie 
MeCormack, Belle Almoney, T. Benning, Sallie Benning, 
Ida Adamson, Enuna Kleindienst, Nannie Williams, and 
Estelle Bouic, William Brewer, Hon. W. Veirs Bouic, Sr., 
George Peter, Charles Albert, James B. Henderson, and 
Spencer C. Jones. The following gentlemen composed the 
exeontive committee: A, G. Davis, Esq., chairman; Wil- 
liam Blunt, E. B, Prettyman, secretary ; W. Viers Bonie, 
treasurer. 

In addition to the speaking and festivities, it was 
determined to collect as many “ centennial relics” as 
could be found and place them on exhibition. 

The spacious building where were deposited in glass 
cases the various and antique curiosities which had 
been brought out for exhibition was crowded to its 
utmost capacity. Among the articles exhibited were 


"several relics of Gen. Washington, the authenticity 


of which were unquestionable, among them a lock of 
his hair, a piece of wood from one of his coffins, auto- 
graph letters, also old chinaware, some pieces of which 
were rendered very interesting by the spicy inscrip- 
tions, which showed the bitter hostility of the makers 
to the famous Stamp Act. 

Among the prominent citizens of the county present 
were Montgomery Blair, William Brewer, E. J. Hall, 
Caleb Stabler, Rey. Mr. Averitt, V. S. White, Sr., 
William Brown, R. R. Waters, 8. T. Stonestreet, 
Hon. George A. Pearre, of Allegany County, John 
8. Miller, Francis Valdeman, Robert Peter, W. H. 
Talbott, Rev. J. F. Macken, John H. Clagett, Jr., 
Dr. Turner Wootten, Edward Higgins, Hdward W. 
Owen, Dr. Wash. Waters, Col. J. W. Anderson, El- 
bert Perry, Hon. Joseph H. Bradley, Nathan Clagget, 
Capt. Thomas Griffith, George E. Brooke, Col. John 
H. Dade, Gustavus Jones, Samuel Riggs, of R., 
Samuel Higgins, Henry Renshaw, J. F. D. Magruder, 
Rey. D. Mason, Rev. R. T. Brown, Rey. John €, 
Dice, Nicholas Dawson, Dr. Cephas F. Willett, Pennel 
Palmer, Francis Miller, J. A. Taney, J. Purdum, and 
Mr. Tehaffaly. 

At 11.45 a.m. Mr, Davis called the assembly to 
order, when a quintette of males sang ““O Lord we are 
Thy people.” The Rey. B, Barry, eighty-six years of 
age, the oldest minister of the Baltimore Conference, 
offered a touching prayer, concluding with the “ Lord’s 
Prayer,” which was recited in concert by the people, 
Hon. A. B. Davis next delivered an address, and was 
followed by T. Anderson, who read an able, concise, 
and very interesting historical sketch of the county, to 
which the author of this volume is indebted for much 
valuable information. Henry C. Hallowell recited a 
beautiful poem prepared by himself for the occasion. 
The next thing in order was dinner, which was a 
most enjoyable feast, after which Judge Richard J. 
Bowie delivered an interesting address. Brief ad- 
dresses were also made by Judge Pearre, Judge Jones, 
and Rev. Mr. Averitt. During the day Charles Abert 
read a number of letters received from well-known 
gentlemen, natives of Montgomery, giving reasons for 
inability to be present at the first centennial of the 
county. Nearly all the writers took occasion to ex- 
press their warm love for the county. Among the 
clergymen present were Rev. Father Macken, of the 
Catholic Church, Rev. Mr. Brown, of the Episcopal 
Church, Rev. Mr. Averitt, and also the Rev. Mr. 
Brown, of the Methodist Church. At the close Dr. 
Wilson Magruder, leader of the choir, sang the dox- 
ology, and all joined in. Rev. Mr. Barry concluded 
the exercises by pronouncing the benediction. 
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Representative Men.—As has been already hinted 
in these pages, Montgomery County was favored with 
a superior class of settlers, the characteristics of some 
of whom will doubtless interest the reader. 

Benjamin Stoddert, an eminent patriot, was born 
in Maryland in 1751, and died at Bladensburg, 
Dec. 17, 1813. He was a captain at the battle of 
Brandywine, and afterwards major in the Revolution- 
ary war. He was the first Secretary of the United 
States Navy. For many years he was extensively 
engaged in mercantile pursuits in Georgetown, D. C. 
He continued Secretary of the Navy until Jan. 26, 
1802. His father, Capt. Stoddert, was an old Indian 
fighter in Western Maryland, and gave his name to 
Fort Stoddert, in the West, before the Revolution. 

Daniel Carroll, cousin of Charles Carroll of Car- 
rollton, was born in Maryland, and died at Washing- 
ton, D. C., in 1849, at a great age. He was a dele- 
gate to Congress from 1780 to 1784, and was a dele- 
gate from Maryland to the convention which framed 
the Constitution of the United States. He was a 
member of Congress in 1789-91, and was, in the 
latter year, appointed one of the commissioners for 
laying out the District of Columbia. His farm formed 
the site of the present city of Washington. His 
father, Daniel Carroll, died at Upper Marlboro’, Feb. 
27,1751. In November, 1770, Charles Carroll, bar- 
rister, conveyed by deed of trust to H. Rozier, Notley 
Young, and Daniel Carroll one hundred and sixty 
acres of land, lying near the Eastern Branch of the 
Potomac River, for the purpose of laying out a town 
to be called Carrollsburg, now a part of Washington 
City. It was divided into two hundred and sixty- 
seven lots, with streets, lanes, alleys, and a public 
square of four acres for the use of the town. The 
terms of the sale were that each subscriber was to pay 
to the trustees six pounds sterling in bills of exchange 
or cash, for which he was to receive a ticket signed 
and numbered by them, which was to indicate the lot 
the holder was entitled to. Upon the receipt of this 
the holders of the tickets were to receive a deed in 
fee-simple from the trustees for the lot so drawn. 
Mr. Carroll reserved for himself six lots. ‘The follow- 
ing notice appears in the Maryland Journal of Dee. 
15, 1789: 

“Mr. Daniel Carroll, Jun., of Montgomery County, being in 
‘a very infirm state of health, has thought proper to convey, in 
Trust, to the Subscribers his Estate, real and personal. His 
Creditors are requested to make known to the Trustees their 
several demands against the said Daniel Carroll, Jun. 

“Nor.tey Youne, 
“Georce Diecers, Trustees.” 

Henry Gaither, a gallant soldier, was born in Mont- 
gomery County in 1757, and died at Georgetown, 


D. C., June 22, 1811. He was a captain in the 
Revolutionary army, and engaged in nearly every im- 
portant battle of the war. He was appointed major 
of the ‘ Levies of 1791,” and served under Gen. 
Arthur St. Clair in his unfortunate expedition against 
the Miami Indians, which terminated in “St. Clair’s 
Defeat,” in November, 1791, in the Northwest Ter- 
ritory (Ohio). He was lieutenant-colonel of the third 
sub-legion from October, 1793, to June 1,1802. He 
was a good soldier and an excellent disciplinarian. 
Gen. William Lingan Gaither, a prominent politician 
of Maryland, frequently a member of the Lesislature, 
and president of the State Senate, was his son. He 
died in Montgomery County, Aug. 2, 1858. 

Ninian Edwards was born in Montgomery County, 
Md., March, 1775, and was gradvated at Dickinson 
College, Pennsylvania. He studied both medicine 
and law, and devoted himself to the practice of the 
latter. He removed to Kentucky, and was twice 
elected to the Legislature. He was appointed a cir- 
cuit clerk, and afterwards judge of the General Court 
of Kentucky, of the Circuit Court, and of the Court 
of Appeals, and finally chief justice of the State, all 
of which appointments he received before he was 
thirty-two years of age. President Madison in 1809 
appointed him governor of the Territory of Illinois, 
to which office he was three times reappointed, Be- 
fore Congress adopted any measures of defense, 
Governor Edwards organized companies, supplied 
them with arms, built stockade forts, and established 
a line of posts from the mouth of the Missouri to the 
Wabash River. His Territory was thus prepared for 
defense. In 1816 he was appointed a commissioner 
to treat with the Indian tribes. When Illinois was 
admitted into the Union, he was elected a senator in 
Congress, serving from 1818 to 1824, when he was 
appointed minister to Mexico, butdeclined. In 1826 
he was elected governor of the State of Illinois, which 
office he filled until 1831. He died of cholera, July 
20, 1833. 

Jared Williams was born in Montgomery County, 
Md., March 4, 1766, and died in Frederick County, 
Va., Jan, 2, 1831. He was elected to the Virginia 
House of Delegates in 1811, and served several terms. 
He was a representative in Congress from Virginia 
from 1819 to 1825; Presidential elector in 1829, and 
voted for Gen. Jackson, and was appoiuted by the 
Electoral College to transmit the vote to Washington. 

John W. Jones was born at Rock Creek, Mont- 
gomery Co., Md., April 14, 1806. He was carried 
by his father to Kentucky, and educated at Carlisle 
Seminary. He attended the lectures at the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy, and received the degree of Doctor 
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of Medicine from Jefferson College. In 1840 he 


was elected to the Georgia Legislature, and was a | 


representative in Congress from 1847 to 1849. He 
was also a medical professor in the Atlantic Medical 
College. He enjoys the reputation of having done 
much for the cause of education in the States of 
Georgia and Alabama, of the latter of which he was 
at one time a citizen. 

Patrick Magruder was born in Montgomery County, 
Md., in 1768, and was educated at Princeton College. 


He was a representative in Congress from Maryland | 


from 1805 to 1807, and was clerk of the United 
States House of Representatives from 1807 to 1815, 
performing at the same time the duties of librarian. 
He died in Petersburg, Va., in 1819 or 1820. 

James Dunlap was born in Georgetown, D. C., 
March 28, 1793, graduated at Princeton in 1811, 
and studied law with Francis 8. Key, with whom he 
was afterwards associated in the practice, and acted as 
district attorney in 1833. He was recorder of George- 
town in 1838, appointed judge of the United States 
Circuit Court in 1845, and chief justice in 1856, and 


until 1863, when the court was abolished. His opin- | 


ion in the admiralty case of the “Tropic Wind” 
attracted very great attention in the profession at 
home and abroad, and was complimented by Lord 
Joho Russell, He died near Georgetown, May 6, 
1872. 

Philip . Thomas has been already noticed as the 
founder, and for many years as president, of the Bal- 
timore and Ohio Railroad. 

Mrs. Ann Poultney, relict of the late Charles 
Poultney, and sister of Philip ER. Thomas, was re- 
markable for her culture, piety, and refinement. She 
was a prominent member and speaker of the Society 
of Friends. 

Col. John Berry participated in the defense of Fort 
McHenry, Baltimore, when bombarded by the British 
in 1814, and whose well-directed guns vaused the 
British to weigh anchor and drop down the river out 
of the reach of the artillery of the fort. Vor his 
gallantry on this oceasion he attracted the attention of 
Maj.-Gen, Winfield Scott, and was offered promotion 
and a transfer to another important military post. 
He preferred, after successfully defending his adopted 
city, to return to private life, and devoted himself 
to the development of the patent fire-brick with 
his brother, Thomas L. Berry, which proved emi- 
nently successful and profitable. He accumulated a 
large fortune, leaving as his representatives Gen. John 
Sommerfield Berry and John Hurst, the successful 
dry-goods merchant, and president of the National 
Exchange Bank. 


Elisha Riggs was for many years the head of the 
well known firm of Riggs, Peabody & Co., on Balti- 
more Street, near Hanover, afterwards Peabody, Riggs 
& (Co., on German Street, in Baltimore, the elder 
partner moving to New York after aiding and estab- 
lishing the well-known firm of Corcoran & Riggs, of 
Washington. He died leaving a fortune of a million 
and a half of dollars. George Peabody, at one time his 
clerk, afterwards his partner, had in the mean time re- 
moved to London, where in his successful efforts to 
maintain and uphold the credit and integrity of Mary- 
land he laid the foundations of his own colossal 
fortune. 

Samuel Riggs was the junior member of the same 
firm. He died in early life, leaving a fortune of 
three hundred thousand dollars. . 

John ©. Clark, a native of this county, was a well- 
known merchant and banker in Baltimore. He left 
a large fortune of four hundred thousand dollars to 
St. John’s Independent Church, on Liberty Street, 
which was removed to a magnificent site and a new 
church built on Madison Avenue, near the park. 

George R. Gaither, of Baltimore, was also a native 
of this county. His large and handsome stores and 
warehouses on Baltimore, Hanover, German, Howard, 
Charles Streets, and elegant dwelling-houses on Cathe- 
dral Street, entitle him to be numbered among Bal- 
timore’s most opulent and substantial citizens. He 
left a very large fortune. 

Israel H. B. A. and R. R. Griffith, from the same 
neighborhood, for many years flourished as successful 
Upon the death of the first 
named, investments in stocks and bonds to the amount 
of $445,000, it is said, were found in a trunk under 
his bed. 

Rev. Thomas MeCormick carried butter to market in 
the first refrigerator ever made, of which Thomas 
Moore, a member of the Society of Friends, then 
living in the neighborhood of Brookville, was the 
inventor, and for which he took out a patent about 
1803. The first model was of small size, made for 
the purpose of carrying butter to market on horse- 
back, as most of the marketing was done in that way 
in those days. he refrigerator consisted of a cedar 
tub of oval form, and about eighteen or twenty inches 
deep ; in this was placed a tin box with the corners 
square, which would contain twenty-two prints of 
butter of one pound each, leaving space on each side 
between the tin and the wood for ice in small lumps. 
The outside of the wooden box was covered with 
rabbit-skin with the fur on, and over that was a cov- 
ering of coarse woolen cloth. In this first refrigerator 
the butter was carried on horseback to the market at 


merchants of Baltimore. 
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Georgetown, D. C., a distance of twenty miles, in 
warm weather, hard and firm, and with ice enough 
left to give each purchaser asmalllump. This butter, 
of course, commanded a higher price than any other. 
After this Mr. Moore made them of larger dimen- 
sions, and in a different manner, for family and dairy 
purposes. They were composed of two cedar square 
boxes, one of smaller size, and the space between 
them filled with pulverized charcoal well packed in; 
atin box fastened to the inner side of the lid con- 
tained the ice, and the whole was covered with coarse 
woolen cloth. Thomas Jefferson, then President of 
the United States, some of the heads of departments, 
and other citizens of the District of Columbia, who 
had ice-houses, used Thomas Moore’s patent refrig- 
erators. In fourteen years his patent expired, when 
he gave the public the benefit of the same by not 
renewing it, This refrigerator was, however, of but 
little practical benefit to farmers generally, as not one 
in a hundred had such a useless appendage to his 
farm as an ice-house, so they went out of use for a 
number of years. Thomas Moore was a remarkable 
map. His father, Thomas Moore, came to this 
country early in the last century, first settled in Penn- 
sylvania, where he married, and afterwards removed 
to Loudon County, Va., where he built a residence and 


called the place Waterford, after his native home. | 


Here the son Thomas carried on for a time the busi- 
ness of a cabinet-maker, which he had learned. He 
then engaged in milling and merchandising in con- 
nection with his brother-in-law, James McCormick. 
About 1794 he removed to Maryland, having married 
Mary, daughter of Roger Brooke, of Brooke Grove, 
Montgomery Co. Here he commenced farming on the 
estate of his wife, and soon distinguished himself as a 
practical farmer. The State of Maryland is greatly 
indebted to him for many improvements in agriculture. 
Although the land was poor when he took possession 
of it, he soon had the model farm of the county and 
State. This farm is now owned by E. J. Hall, Esq., 
late president of the County Agricultural Society, 
who married a niece of Mary Moore. Persons came 
from lonz distances to see his farm and to witness 
the deep plowing with the mammoth plow of his own 
invention, his fine stock of cattle in fields of red 
clover, his meadows of timothy, fine fields of corn, 
the ground yellow with pumpkins, and the large 


pen of small-bone hogs fattened ou pumpkins, corn, | 


and slop boiled in a box. Charles Carroll, son of 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton, came on purpose to 
see the farm and its improvements. The proprietor 
being absent on the occasion, it devolved upon his 
twelve-year-old nephew to show the visitor around, 


| 


| 


which service was rewarded by the first silver dollar 
the farmer boy ever called his own, Thomas Moore, 
about this time, wrote a treatise on agriculture, and 
another on ice-houses and refrigerators, which proved 
of signal benefit to the State of his adoption. In 
1805 he was employed by the corporation of George- 
town to construct the causeway from Mason’s Island 
to the Virginia shore, for which he received $24,000, 
and completed the work in less than a year. After 
this he was employed by the United States govern- 
ernment to lay out the great National road to the 
West. During the war with Great Britain, from 
1812 to 1816, he took charge of the Union Manu- 
facturing Works near Hllicott’s Mills, as chief man- 
ager. About this time he, in connection with his 
two brothers in-law, Caleb Bentley and Isaac Biggs, 
purchased the site and erected the cotton-mills known 
as Triadelphia, in Montgomery County. This was 
not a profitable investment, the war closing soon after 
the factory went into operation. He was next called 
upon by the Board of Public Works of the State of 
Virginia to accept the position of chief engineer of the 
James River Canal. He also served in the same 
capacity in the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, when, 
after making considerable progress, he contracted a 
fever so fatal to many on the Potomac, and came 
home to end his life with his fumily. From 1818 
until his death, with much honor to himself and with 
great benefit to the public, and with the entire appro- 
bation of those to whom he was responsible, he occu- 
pied the office of principal chief engineer of Virginia. 
On the 3d of October, after a sickness of twelve days, 
he died, aged sixty-three years. 

Thomas L. Reese, the father and grandfather of the 
well-known grocery firm now doing business in Balti- 
more, was for a number of years a highly-esteemed 
citizen of this county. In 
early life he was a clerk with 
the celebrated Johns Hop- 
kins in the counting-room of 
their uncle, Gerard T. Hop- 
kins, and often heard the 
great capitalist say when he 
came to Baltimore he had 
but five dollars in the world, 
but he had resolved to be- 
come a rich man. When 
about twenty-five years old 
he married Mary, daughter 
of Thomas Moore (above mentioned), and lived for 
six or eight years in Brookville engaged in mercantile 
life, filling several offices of honor and trust, and every- 
where esteemed as a conscientious and upright man, 
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From thence he returned to Baltimore, and became a | 


partner in the wholesale grocery firm of Gerard T. Hop- 
kins & Go. In 1833 he opened a retail store on Pratt 
Street, desiring to educate his sons in all the details 
of business, where he remained until 1844, when he 
retired from active life; but still by his daily counsel 
and advice aided his sons who succeeded him in 
building up the large business they are now doing. 
Tn early life he was often heard to say that he never 
desired to become a rich man, and although actively 
engaged for more than thirty years in mercantile life, 
during which he reared and educated a large family, 
he died in moderate cireumstances, but leaving to 
posterity a legacy more yaluable than any amount of 
earthly riches,—a good name. 

Thomas J. 8. Perry, the senior member of the 
dry-goods firm of Perry & Co., of Washington City, 
died Sept. 5, 1880. He was born in 1825 in Mont- 
gomery County, and went to Washington when a 
young man, and finished his education in the old 
Rittenhouse Academy. He shortly after entered into 
business as a member of the dry-goods firm of Perry 
& Ashby. Augustus E, Perry dying in 1876, he 
succeeded as the senior member of the firm of Perry 
& Brother, Mr. Ashby having withdrawn. Sept. 1, 
1881, Seaton Perry, his nephew, withdrew, and the 
firm was changed to Perry & Co. 
formed their partnership in 1840. Thomas was the 
last of five brothers. 

Gen. Uriah Forrest, a distinguished Revolutionary 
officer, was born in St. Mary’s County in 1756, but 
early in life removed to Montgomery, where he took 
an active interest in the affairs of the county. He at- 
tained the rank of lieutenant-colonel in the Maryland 
line, and received a wound at the battle of German- 
town, from the effects of which he never recovered. 
He was appointed auditor of Maryland, member of 
the Continental Congress in 1786-87, and upon the 
adoption of the Federal Constitution came within 
one vote of defeating Charles Carroll of Carrollton 
for the United States Senate. He was a member of 
the Maryland House of Delegates in 1789 and 1790 
from Montgomery County, a major-general of militia, 
a member of Congress in 1793-95, and at his death, 
near Georgetown, D, C., in July, 1805, was clerk of 
the Cireuit Court for the Distriet of Columbia. 

Roger Brooke, an immediate descendant of one of 
the first settlers of the colony of Maryland, was noted 


Robert Pottinger and Dr, William B. Magruder, 
father of the late most excellent and valuable citizen 
and physician, Dr. William B. Magruder, of Brookville, 
were leading and prominent citizens of the county. 

The two Drs. Duvall, father and son, were promi- 
nent and active in their profession, and as politicians 
and representatives of the county in the State Legis- 
lature. 

The different State inspectors of tobacco appointed 
from Montgomery County were Richard H. Griffith, 
Philemon Griffith, John W. Darby, Francis Valdemar, 


| Perry Etchinson, Greenberry 8, Ktchinson, and Robert 


Perry & Brother | 


S. Hilton. 

Robert Sellman, of this county, was, before the re- 
peal of the law, appointed State flour inspector. He 
so actively and faithfully discharged the duties of the 
office that, after the repeal of the law, he was and still 
is continued as private inspector at the request of the 
merchants of Baltimore. 

Thomas F, W. Vinson, well and favorably known to 
the citizens of this county, was a fine specimen of the 
gentleman of the olden times. His pleasing manners 
at once put his friends as well as strangers at their ease 
in his presence. He was for many years sheriff of the 
county and one of the judges of the Orphans’ Court. 

Mr, James Holland, grandfather of the present 
Thomas J. Holland and Clagett Holland, was said 
strongly to resemble Gen. Washington in his personal 
appearance. As an auctioneer he was extensively 
known. The following names of citizens and families 
of the county are worthy of record and of being 
handed down to posterity and honorable recollection: 
William Darne, Dr. 8. N. C. White, William Pool, 
A.8. Hayes, William Bennett, Brook Jones, Joseph I. 
Johnson, Nathan Hempston, Jacob Nicholls, Horatio 
Trundle, Hezekiah Trundle, Richard Harding, Wil- 
liam Trail, T. C. Lannan, Rev. Thomas W. Green, 
Dr. Horatio Willson, Rev. Basil Barry, Allen Bowie 
Davis, the Fletchers, Dawsons, Griffiths, Platers, 
Whites, Waters, Darbys, Gittings, Gotts, Peters, 
Gues, Pooles, Huttons, Riggs, Owens, and Gorvilles. 

Revolutionary Pensioners.—Capt. Gleeson, whose 
residence was a log cabin near Barnesville, was severely 
wounded in the right knee in a battle between the 
“ Black Snake’’ and “ Little Turtle,” yet he scorned 
to receive the small rate of pension offered him by the 
government for his meritorious services, and he died 
in his log cabin, well convinced that republics are un- 


for wit and humor, and though a Quaker he had, like, | grateful. 


Washington, a great fondness for his hounds and the 


James Carrant was the first Revolutionary soldier 


fox-chase, and was one of the most successful farmers | pensioned in Montgomery County. He was placed on 


in the county. Mr. F. P, Blair, in an agricultural 
address, characterized him as a second Franklin, 


| 


the roll in compliance with the general invalid pension 
law approved June 7, 1785, and died Sept. 4, 1822. 
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Francis Hutchinson was also a pensioner, but not 
Revolutionary. He belonged to the regular army of 
the United States. Samuel Harris was pensioned as 
a matross of the Revolutionary artillery, and died on 
the 19th of September, 1826. William A. Needham 
was also a Revolutionary pensioner, placed on the roll 
in 1808. William O'Neal was a private in the Mary- 
land militia at some period not known, and placed on 
the pension-roll per act April 30, 1816, at the rate of 


forty-eight dollars per annum. Samuel B. White was | 


a private in the Revolutionary army, pensioned per act 
June 7, 1785, and died Jan. 16, 1832. James 


White was also a pensioner per act June 7,1785. He , 
belonged to the Revolutionary army. All the soldiers | 


named above were invalid pensioners, pensioned on ac- 
count of wounds and disability received in the service 
of the United States in the line of their duty, and 
they honorably appear on Montgomery's roll of honor 
as good men tried and true. 

The following Revolutionary soldiers residing in 
Montgomery County were pensioned by act of Con- 
gress approved the 18th of March, 1818. In order 
to obtain the benefit of this act they were required to 
prove nine months’ service in the Continental army, 
and exhibit under oath a schedule showing that their 
property was worth no more than five hundred dol- 
lars. Another act was passed on the Ist of May, 
1820, requiring the exhibition of another schedule, 
and if in the mean time their property had increased 
so as to exceed five hundred dollars in value they 
were dropped from the pension-roll, These acts of 
Congress were yery distasteful to the old soldiers, for 
they looked upon them as offering a reward to soldiers 
for keeping themselves in poverty. 

The first name in the county placed upon the 
pension-roll, in compliance with the act of 1818, was 
John Robbins, on the 6th of April, 1818, aged seventy- 
two years, at the rate of ninety-six dollars per annum. 
He belonged to the “ Old Maryland Line,” so distin- 
guished in all the battles in which it took part. All 
the pensioners under this act, if privates, received 
ninety-six dollars per annum ; if commissioned officers, 
they were allowed two hundred and forty dollars per 
annum. The second name placed on the roll was 
that of Joseph Roy, aged sixty-five years, also of the 
Maryland Continental Line. Then followed the names 
of Thomas Penfield, aged seventy-two years, who 
died Dee. 15, 1832; James Ervin, aged sixty-seven, 
who died June 28, 1827; George Field, aged eighty, 
time of death unknown; Robert Hurdle, aged seventy- 
five, time of death unknown; John Jordan, aged 
seventy-seven, time of death unknown; Henry Leeke, 
age not given, dropped from the roll per act May 1, 


1820, time of death unknown. These were privates 
of the Maryland Line. James Campbell, of Virginia 
Line, aged seventy-one years, private, died Sept. 14, 
1827; Belt, or Lohr, Pennsylvania Line, aged seventy- 
six, private, died Feb. 27, 1827; Thomas Lingan, 
lieutenant, Maryland Line, aged sixty-seven, died 
May 28, 1825; William Layman, ensigo, Maryland 
Line, aged eighty-one, dropped from the roll per act 
May 1, 1820, restored March 22, 1826, time of death 
unknown. The two officers last named were pen- . 
sioned at the rate of two hundred and forty dollars 
per annum. 

The following-named soldiers of the Revolutionary 
war, residing in Montgomery County, were pensioned 
per act of Congress approved June 7, 1832. The 
minimum rate of pension allowed a private under this 
act was twenty dollars per annum for six months’ 
service in any department of the Revolutionary army, 
and increased pro rata according to the time of ser- 
Vice, 50 as not to exceed the rate of eighty dollars per 
annum, the maximum, for two years’ service. No 
grade of officer was allowed more than six hundred 
dollars per annum for two years’ service. Periods of 
service for less than two years were rated according to 
rank and time of service. Every soldier was entitled 
to a pension under this act without regard to the 
value of his property, and many who lost their pen- 
sions on the passage of the act of May 1, 1820, were 
restored by the act of 1832. All pensions under this 
act were made to commence on the 4th of March, 
1831. Those pensioned were as follows: 


Geo. Beckwith, sergeant, $32.50 per annum; Maryland Line; 
aged 74, 
Rich, Barret, sergeant, $36.15 per annum; Maryland Line; 


| aged 79, 


Giles Easton, private, $30 per annum; Maryland Line; aged 
73. 

Gab. Galworth, private, $80 per annum; Maryland Line; 
aged 77. 

Chas. Morris, corporal, $79.63 per annum; New York Line. 

Chas, Saffell, musician, $88 per annum; Maryland Line ; 
aged 84. 

Joseph Warfield, lieutenant, $85.97 perannum; Maryland 
Line ; aged 76. 

Samuel Griffith, captain, $414 per annum; Maryland Line, 
James Fling, private, $30 per annum ; Virginia Line; aged 73. 


Charles Saffell, the oldest man on the list, died in 
1837. 

All the pensioners named above belonged to the 
Revolutionary army under Washington, except one 
or two on the list of invalids, who acquired the right 
to pension for services in the Indian wars which soon 
followed the Revolution. 

Shadrach Nugent, a famous colored man, was 
born near Rockville in 1761. His father was 
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brought to this country from Guinea, and was called 
Bob,—* Mr. Crampton’s Bob.” His mother was 
an Irishwoman named Mary Nugent, who bad been 
brought to America as a convict at the expense of 
a man with whom she served for seven years to 
pay the expense of her transportation. Besides 
Shadrach there were three other children by this 
marriage,—Hli, Millie, and Nellie—all of whom 
were of much brighter complexion than Shadrach. 
When quite small Shadrach was bound out by his 
mother to George Graff, and when the Revolutionary 
war began he went as a body-servant with Mr. Graff, 
who was a lieutenant in an independent artillery com- 
pany, of which the second lieutenant was McPherson, 
and captain, Steiner, both of Frederick. The com- 
pany entered the field in full uniform, and the entire 
outfit, cannon included, was bought by members of 
the organization. When the government ordered a 
draft the company entered the service as regulars, and 
were ordered to Baltimore, whither Shadrach went 
with his master. Gen. Smith was in command at 
Baltimore, and old Shad said the town was in con- 
fusion because the rumor went that the “ Britishers 
war gwine to burn us up.” One day Lieut. Graff 
sent for Shadrach to come down to the marquee, 
* He tole me,” says Shad, “if dem English come, to 
fill my canteen with water and his’n wid whisky, 
and hang bofe around my shoulders, When dey got 
a fightin’ wid dem Britishers, he wanted me to stand 
right squar behind him and hand him whiskey to 
drink, and he said if I didn’t do dat, as how he'd 
haul out his pistol and shoot me dead. Well, you 
just believe me, honey, I was seared, was I, and I 
had made up my mind if dem Britishers had come to 


jump down a gully, canteen and all, and git, kase I 
warn't gwine to be killed by the Britishers nor Massa | 
George neider, and he would have killed me suah. 
Dem Dutch allus keeps dere word.” When the war 
was closed Shadrach’s master, who had married a 
Miss Mary Carlton, bought a farm three miles from 
Rockville, and afterwards gave Shadrach his free | 
papers, and told him that he was twenty-one years of 
age. In the same year he went to seek his mother, 
and found her with his oldest sister, Millie, who was 
married to a farmer named Dick Robinson. Near 
Brookville a company had established what was called | 
the Triadelphia Factory, and in a quarry near by they 
were breaking stone to build houses for the use of 
the establishment. In this quarry Shadrach worked 
for quite a while, and subsequently on different farms. 
When the war of 1812 broke out, and during its 
duration, he stayed with his sister at Brookville, and 
saw the light when the British burned Washington. 


His brother Eli, who was living with a Mr. Dodge in 
Georgetown, came to Brookville with his family, be- 
cause “ ebberbody in Washington was scared.” Shad- 
rach came to Washington in the year Madison was 
elected President. He says “it warn’t much of a 
place den, honey; all de place whar I lives now was a 
swamp, and houses on Pennsylvania Avenue was 


mighty searce.” There he first worked at Lyon’s will, 


and subsequently for Joel Brown, a hatter, in George- 
town. [He next drove a cart for George Brown, who 
was employed under Street Commissioner Corcoran, 
father of W. W. Corcoran. He got married in the 
year Jackson took his seat in the White House. Of 
his two children living the youngest is thirty-seven 
years old. He remembers all the Presidents who have 
been elected since he went to Washington, and often 
saw Jefferson Davis in the latter’s house in G Street. 
He is in pretty good health, walks without a cane, ean 
read the Bible, has good teeth, thin, white hair, and 
talks with considerable animation. One of his sons 
died while enlisted as a soldier in the war of the Re- 
bellion, and another one, now living, is employed at 
the Ebbitt House. George M. Graff, the present 
owner of the farm on which Shadrach worked before 
1776, and his brother are grandnephews of Lieut. 
Graff, Shadrach’s master. The Graff place is on the 
Frederick road, three miles from Roekville. Shadrach 
remembers that when a little lad he occasionally went 
to Clarksburg, and that Cupt. Buxton, who bought 
his mother, lived upon that road, where Mr. Buxton 
now resides, near Middlebrook. Until three years 
ago, for a score of years he was a daily oceupant of 
some promineut corner on some chief thoroughfare in 
Washington, standing erect, selling his “ History of 
the Moons,” with a card on his breast inscribed as 
follows : 


“Shadrach Nugent was encamped on Federal Hill, Balti- 
more, Md., with Lieutenant George Graff, of the Artillery, as 
his body servant, 102 years ago this July, 1879, when General 
Lafayette reinforced General Washington at Yorktown, Va. 
I was 16 years old then, and am 118 years old now,” 


Being for long years too aged to labor, he lived by 
the sale of his observations and predictions concern- 
ing the moon, from whence his title, proudly boasted 


| of by him, ‘The Moon Man,” is derived. His com- 


pilation of changes is said to be in most instances 
surprisingly accurate, and is as follows: 


“A HISTORY OF THE MOONS, 


“The three first moons in every new year’s almanac is the 
three first spring moons; the two first spring moons always 
fulls cold, and they are the last cold fulls. 

“ And the three next will be the summer moons for a hundred 
years. 
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“And the three next will be the three fall moons for a hun- 
dred years. — 

“And the next three will he the three winter moons for a 
hundred years to come. 

_ “And there is only twelve fulla of the moon in every year’s 
almanac for a hundred years. 

_ “And it don’t make any difference what months the spring 
moons change in, the weather will be half spring and half 
winter. 

“And when the moon changes with her points down, the 
ebange is stormy. 

“And when she changes with her points up, she changes 
calmer. 

“And every almanac has a date, and when the date is later, 
the moon changes with her points up, laying on her back. 

“And when the almanac’s date is earlier, the moon changes 
with her points down; stormy. 

“The first oon in every new year’s almanac is March's 
‘moon, and the second moon is April's, the third moon is May’s, 
‘and the fourth moon is June's,—the first summer moon which 
fills for summer. 

_ “Tn every year you get an almanac; the almanacs tell about 
the weather, and I tell about the moon. 

“T have been going by the moons for more than a hundred 
years, and have made it a special study. 

_ “And Tam one hundred and nineteen years old in this year 
of 1880. 
“Saapracn Nvucent, 
“ The Moon Man.” 


Necrology.—The following record of deaths in the 
county, compiled from very early dates, will be inter- 
esting : 


Died in 1790, Mrs. Martha Beatty, consort of Col. Charles 
Beatty, aged 54 years. 

November, 1790.—John Claggett, Ksq., aged 83, 
| Ovtober, 1797—Roger Nelson, captain of the Republican 
Volunteer troop of Light Dragoons of Frederick, belonging to 
Gen. Bayley’s brigade. 

Aug. 10, 1804,—Mrs, Elizabeth Browning, near Clarkesburg, 
in her 73d year. 

Sept. 6, 1804.—Jonathan Browning, husband of the above 
E. Browning, aged 79. 

Jan. 25, 1827.—At his residence at Rockville, Col. Upton 
Tiall, aged 58. He was for more than thirty years county 
clerk. 

Aug. 22, 1837.—Judge Kilgour, an upright judge and esti- 
mable citizen. “‘ He was on his return home to Rockville from 
one of his farms near Leesburg, Va., riding in a barouche or 
earriage, when it is supposed his horse took fright and ran off, 
‘and he wis thrown out, and his skull fractured and otherwise 
injared, so that he died an hour afterwards.” 


April 3, 1834.—At Hyattstown, Hon. George Baer, for many | 


Years president of the Frederick County Bank, and formerly a 
member of the United States Congress. 

Nov. 6, 1841.—At Georgetown, D.C., Clara, formerly a ser- 
vant of Thomas Edmonston, Sr., deceased. 

March 26, 1855.—William Carroll. In 1812 he was almost 
Unanimously elected to the Legislature. Daniel Carroll, his 
grandfather, was one of the framers of the Constitution, al- 
though he was not in Congress when the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was signed. He was » brother of the late Archbishop 
of Baltimore, the first bishop in the United States. Mr. Wm. 
Carroll’s great-grandfather was a brother of Charles Carroll of 
Carroliton. 

45 


| 


Mr. Carroll during the close of his life was em- | 


‘he was on the Judiciary Committee. 
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ployed for some time in the Department of State at Washington, 
and afterwards served with credit as a magistrate in Baltimore, 

April 11, 1856.—Hon. Otho Magruder, in his 63d year. He 
was at the time of hisdeath one of the judges of the Orphans’ 
Court. He also attended the late meeting of the District Pres- 
bytery in Alexandria, and was elected alternate commissioner 
to the General Assembly. 

Aug, 2, 1858.—Hon. William Lingan Gaither, at Berkeley 
Springs. Senator Gaither bad been long in public life, and was 
well known throughout the State as a gentleman of fine talenta, 
a high sense of honor, and sterling integrity. He had fre- 
quently represented Montgomery County in both branches of the 
State Legislature, and at the time of his death was a member 
of the Senate, of which body for many years he was the pre- 
siding officer. He was also until recently a State director in 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company. He was stricken 
down by a violent attack of typhoid fever while discharging 
his duties in the city of Baltimore. 

May 6, 1863.—John Spater, register of wills. 

Aug. 12, 1871.—Matthew Fields, Esq., aged 56. He was the 
editor of the Rockville Sentinel, which paper had been under his 
Management ond edited by him for twenty years. He was es- 
teemed both asa journalist and in private life. During the war 
his paper was twice suppressed, and Mr. Fields for a time con- 
fined in the old Capitol prison. In recognition of the estimation 
in which he was held, business in the town was suspended on 
the day of his funeral, 

March, 1876.—Hon., Greenbury M. Watkins, at his bome in 
Boseage, aged 69. Mr. Watkins was a member of the House of 
Delegates of Maryland in 1874, He bad been for many years 
prominently connected with works of public improvement in 
the State, and was well known in the District of Columbia. In 
the Legislatare of 1874 he was chairman of the Committee of 
Ways and Means. In early life he was connected with the con- 
struction of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, and was a director 
therein from 1872 until his death. He was one of the largest 
real estate owners in the county, and was elected to the 
Legislature in 1864. In the Constitutional Convention of 1867 
He was re-elected to the 
Legislature in 1870 and in 1874. He was actively engaged in 
the construction of the Western Maryland Railroad between 
Ilagerstown and Williamsport. 

Sept. 2, 1877.—Rev. Basil Barry, of the Baltimore Conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, aged 88 years, at the resi- 
dence of his son-in-law, Dr. E. C. Stonestreet. Mr. Barry had been 
a resident of Rockville for the past forty years, and was held 
in high esteem hy all classes of citizens. He was the eldest but 
oue of the members of the Baltimore Annual Conference. He 
entered the ministry in 1815, serving on the following circuits 
and appointments: Mahoning, Great Falls, Staunton, New 
River, Allegany, Auckwille, Severn, Calvert, Prince George's, 
and Harford. In 1825-26 he was in New York; 1827, Balti- 
more Circuit; 1828, Staunton; 1529-30, Montgomery; 1831, 
Chambersburg; 1882-33, Clear Spring, Pa. ; 1834, Cumberland ; 
1835-36, Allegany ; 1837-38, Rock Creek; 1839-40, Liberty; 
1841-42, Great Falls; and 1543, on Montgomery. [n 1844 he 
took @ supernumerary relation, in which he continued until 
1861, when he took a superannuated relation. Mr. Barry, not- 
withstanding his extreme old age, was always a regular at- 
tendant at the Conference of the church, and frequently 
preached from the pulpit when occasion required. His last 
public ministration was at the Washington Grove camp-meet- 
ing, near Gaithersburg. 


CHAPTER XXXYV. 


THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Georgetown—lts First Officers—Incorporated—Business Notes 
—The District of Columbia—Laying off Washington City— 
The Public Buildings, 


GEORGETOWN, originally included within the limits 
of Frederick, and afterwards in Montgomery, was laid 
out in response to a petition of the people of Fred- 
erick County to the General Assembly, setting forth 
that there was a convenient site for a town at the 
mouth of Rock Creek, on “ Patowmack” River, adja- 
cent to the Inspection House, called George Gordon’s 
Rolling House. In accordance with their desire the 
Legislature, by act of May 15, 1751, authorized 
Henry Wright Crabb, John Needham, John Claggett, 
James Perry, and David Lynn, commissioners, to lay 
out and erect a town on the Potomac River above the 
mouth of Rock Creek, in Frederick County, and em- 
powered them to purchase sixty acres, ‘‘ part of the 
tracts of land belonging to George Gordon and George 
Beall, at the place aforesaid, where it shall appear to 
them to be most convenient, and to survey the same 
into eighty lots, to be erected into a town, and to be 
ealled George Town.” 

For the advantage of the town and for the encour- 


agement of the back inhabitants, the commissioners | 


were authorized to hold two fairs annually for three 
successive days, during which every one attending the 
same should be free from arrest, exeept for felony or 
breach of the peace. 

The first meeting of the commissioners was held on 
the 18th of September, 1751, when they appointed 
Alexander Beall clerk and surveyor, and Josiah Beall 
coroner. : 

The owners of the site of the projected town, how- 


ever, declined to sell, and they were accordingly com- | 
pelled to summon a jury and condemn the property for _ 


the public uses for which it was intended. The jury, 
which consisted of William Pritchett, Ninian Magru- 
der, Nicholas Baker, James Beall, Nathaniel Magruder, 
Charles Clagett, Thomas Clagett, James Holman, 
Charles Jones, Zachariah Magruder, James Wallace, 
Basil Beall, William Williams, Alexander Magruder, 
William Wallace, and John Magruder, son of Alex- 
ander, appraised the land, awarding two hundred and 
eighty pounds currency to the owners, and the survey 
and plat were completed on the 27th of February, 
1752, when the commissioners numbered the lots and 
named the streets and lanes. Messrs. Gordon and Beall 
were allowed the first choice in the selection of lots 
in the new town, and Mr. Gordon chose lots 48 and 
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52. Mr. Beall at first refused to recognize the au- 
thority of the commissioners, and finally selected lots 
Nos. 72 and 79 under protest.’ 

The land upon which Georgetown is situated was 
first patented by the proprietary of Maryland to Ninian 
Beall on Noy. 18,1703. The original tract contained 
seven hundred and ninety-five acres, and was named 
the “ Rock of Dunbarton.” ‘The patent recites that 
it was made in consideration of there being due to 
Beall five hundred acres under a warrant of the 19th 
of May, 1702. The land is described as lying in 
Prince George's County, 

‘beginning at the southeast corner tree of a tract of land taken 
for Robert Mason, standing by Potomac River side, at the mouth 
of Rock Creek, on a point ranning thence with said land N. N. 
West six hundred and forty perches, then east three hundred 
and twenty perches, thence south 64° easterly four hundred 


and cighteen perches, then west twenty perches, then 8.8. West 
one hundred and seventy-five perches, thence with a straight 


| line by the creek and river to the first bound containing, and 


there Jaid out for seven hundred and ninety-five acres.” 


The town grew rapidly, and its port at one time was 
a formidable rival to Baltimore. Its exports from 
Oct. 1, 1789, to July 1, 1790, amounted to $260,962. 
The first addition to the town was Beall's sixty-one 
acres, made in 1783, followed in 1784 by twenty-four 
acres from Peter Beatty, Threlkeld, and Deakin. 

Georgetown was not named after Gen, Washington, 
as is generally supposed, as the town was laid out 
while Washington was still a young man and before he 
had become famous. It is more likely it took its 
name from George IT., King of Great Britain, towards 
whom all the provinces at this time were extremely 
loyal. In 1789 the town was incorporated, with 
Robert Peter, mayor, John Mackall Gantt, recorder, 
and Brooke Beall, Bernard O'Neal, Thomas Beall, of 


| George, James McCubbin Lingan, John Threlkeld, 


and John Peter, aldermen, “so long as they shall be- 
have themselves therein.” Robert Peter died Nov. 
15, 1860, at Georgetown, aged eighty-one years. He 
was succeeded as mayor by G, Lloyd Beall in 1798, 
who served to 1803. The first recorder, John Mac- 
kall Gantt, served from 1789 to 1809, when he was 
sueceeded by James S. Morsell from 1809 to 1813. 
He was followed by Francis Scott Key from 1813 to 


1 The following notice appears in the Maryland Gazette of 
Feb. 27, 1752: 

“M. G., Feb. 27, 1752.—Notice is hereby given that the land 
appointed by act of Assembly to be laid out into a town by the 
nawe of Georgetown, adjacent to the warchouse at the mouth 
of Rogk Creek, in Frederick County, is accordingly Jaid out, 
and the lots will be sold on March 23d next, at the house of 
Joseph Belt, living in said town, at ten a.m. 

“ Per order of the Commissioners, 
“Avex. Bean, Clerk.” 
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1816. In 1790 there were only seventy-five post- 
offices in the United States, and Georgetown was one 
of them, but it has been ascertained that the office 
was in operation on the Sth of January, 1776. Wil- 
liam B. Magruder was appointed postmaster at George- 
town, Feb, 16,1790; Richard Forrest, April 1, 1797; 
Joseph Carlton, Feb. 1, 1799; Tristram Dalton, Jan. 
1, 1803. James McCubbin Lingan was appointed 
collector of customs Oct. 1, 1790, and John Oakley, 
Oct. 1, 1801. 

The first newspapers published in Georgetown were 
the Weekly Ledger in 1790; Sentinel of Liberty, by 
Green, English & Co., in 1796; and the Federal Re- 
publican in 1812. 

In November, 1796, William B, Magruder had “a 
large assortment of fall goods from London’ and Liv- 
erpool” for sale at his store in Georgetown on ‘the 
Baltimore terms.” In September of the same year 
Tench Ringgold was in the commission business at the 
same place. In February, 1791, Andrew Ellicott, 
attended by Benjamin Banniker, the colored astron- 
omer and surveyor, arrived in the town to lay off the 
District of Columbia for the capital. Maj. Longeout, 
a French gentleman, who was employed by the Pres- 
ident as an assistant, also arrived in Georgetown in 
March for the same purpose. On Aug. 18, 1796, 
Washington passed through Georgetown on his way 
to Philadelphia, but remained in Washington City all 
night. Died in Georgetown, Oct. 10, 1799, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Thomas, aged one hundred and seven years ; 
also, on the 21st of January, 1805, Mrs. Mary Lee, 
wife of Thomas Sim Lee, the second Governor of 
Maryland, and daughter of Ignatius Diggs. The 
corner-stone of the western abutment of the Federal 
bridge at Georgetown (being the second corner-stone) 
over Rock Creek was laid on Aug. 4, 1792, by Uriah 
Forrest, mayor of Georgetown. 

Georgetown is a suburb of Washington, and is 
situated on the Potomac, being divided from the 
capital by Rock Creek. It is beautifully located on 
a range of hills rising above the former river, and 
stretches in undulating beauty along its borders. 

The Heights of Georgetown are lofty eminences 
overlooking the city from the north and west. Along 
these are many splendid villas, the residences of gen- 
tlemen of wealth and distinction, and extensive gar- 
dens in the highest state of cultivation. Nothing can 
surpass the splendor of the panorama here presented. 
Below reposes the city, to the north the metropolis, 
and as far as the eye can reach the silvery Potomac 
courses through the most beautiful scenery. The city 
presents many objects of attraction. Its ancient col- 
lege, a Catholic institution, its nunnery, its various 


literary institutions, its splendid aqueduct, and other 
noted edifices are worthy of attention. 

Georgetown College, D, C.—The site now occu- 
| pied by Georgetown College was selected for the pur- 
| pose a few years after the American Revolution of 
1776 by Rev. John Carroll, then a missionary priest of 
the vicinity, and afterwards the first Bishop and Arch- 
bishop of Baltimore, the primatial See of the United 
States. Georgetown was then within the limits of 
Montgomery County, wherein still resided many of 
the former members of the Society of Jesus, who 
served the ancient missions of Maryland and Pennsyl- 
vania. Of these missioners Rev. Mr. Carroll was 
one. After the suppression of the society in 1773, 
the ex-Jesuits of Maryland had continued to hold the 
former estates of the society, and it was from the re- 
sources furnished by these estates that they now pro- 
posed to erect this first Catholic institution of learn- 
ing in the United States. It was expected that the 
Catholic laity would assist the enterprise, but it does 
not appear that any important help, or, indeed, any 
help at all, was received from this source. The first 
building, which is still standing, was begun in 1788, 
the few acres of ground surrounding it which had 
been secured were paid for in 1789, and the structure 
was ready for occupancy in 1791. In that year the 
first president, Rev. Robert Plunkett, an English ex- 
Jesuit, was appointed and the first student entered, 
William Gaston, afterwards a distinguished jurist 
and legislator in North Carolina. Meanwhile, in 
1790, the State of Maryland ceded to the Federal 
government the territory now known as the District 
of Columbia, including Georgetown, Thus the site 
selected by Congress for the capital of the United 
States was identical, or nearly so, with that previously 
selected by the proto-Catholic bishop for his college, 
or “academy,” as he originally proposed it should 
be. Georgetown, which had been a town of some im- 
portance for many years before the District was cre- 
ated, is now only a suburb of the city of Washington, 
which has grown to be a city of one hundred and 
forty thousand inhabitants. A very few years after 
the opening of the college the accession of students 
from various parts rendered further accommodations 
necessary, and in 1797 a spacious building north of 
the former one was completed for the use of the 
boarders. It continues to be used for the same pur- 
pose. 

Under the presidents succeeding Rev. Mr. Plunk- 
ett—Rev. Robert Molyneux, 1793-96, a native of 
England and a member of the former socicty; Rev. 
William L. Dubourg, 1796-99, one of the Sulpician 
refugees from France, afterwards Bishop of New Or- 
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leans, and finally Archbishop of Besangon, in France; 
and Rey, Leonard Neale, 1799-1806, formerly of the 
society and in after-years coadjutor and then successor 
to Archbishop Carroll in the See of Baltimore—the 
“academy” grew into a regularly organized college, 
with a liberal course of studies and a competent fac- 
ulty of instruction. In 1806 the Society of Jesus 
was restored in Maryland, the college was transferred 
to its care, and became the mother-house of the so- 
ciety in the United States. Rev. Robert Molyneux, 
the first Jesuit superior, became at the same time 
president of the college, and died in office in 1808. 
He was succeeded as superior by Rev. Charles Neale, 
8.J., brother of Leonard, and as president by Rev. 
William Matthews, a secular priest, the first regularly 
settled Catholic pastor of Washington. He died in 
that city in 1854 at a very advanced age, greatly re- 
vered by both Protestants and Catholics. While a 
teacher in the college, in 1797-98, he had welcomed 
to the institution Gen. Washington, who called to re- 
turn a visit paid him by members of the faculty of 
the time. Among these was an enthusiastic admirer 
of Washington's, the Abbé Flaget, afterwards the first 
Bishop of Bardstown and Louisville. Since the days 
of the first President of the United States, all, or 
nearly all, his successors in office have visited the 
college, and in many cases presided at its annual com- 
mencements, During Rev. Mr. Matthews’ adminis- 
tration, 1805-12, a corps of instructors from George- 
town opened a classical school in the city of New 
York, which had great success during the few years 


it was in operation, but was given up in 1813, chiefly | 


from the difficulty of procuring a succession of Jesuit 
teachers. 


In 1812, Rev. John Grassi, 8.J., a native of Italy, 


became superior of the mission and president of the 
college. Under the administration of this learned 
and distinguished man the college obtained from the 
Congress of the United States in 1815 its charter as 
a university, Its first graduates received their diplo- 
mas in 1817, from which period the annual com- 
mencements date. Shortly after an institution was 
opened in Washington by fathers from the college as 
an ecclesiastical seminary, but the enterprise not 
proving financially practicable, the building was used 
as a day-school, under the patronage of Rev. William 


Matthews, whose church (St. Patrick's) it adjoined. | 


The school earned a high reputation, and was fre- 
quented by sons of the most distinguished men in 
Washington of that day. With varying fortunes, but 


with a career generally successful, it has subsisted to | 


this time, but is now conducted on the grounds at- 


tached to St. Aloysius’ Church, and is known as Gon- | 


zaga College. In 1817, Rev. Anthony Kohlmann, 
| S.J., a native of Germany and an eminent theologian 
and controversialist, became superior of the mission, 
while the presidency of the college devolved for a year 
upon the Rev. Benedict J. Fenwick, S.J., a former 
student of the college, and then upon Father Kohl- 
mann for two years, 1818-20, while the latter was 
still superior, 1817-21. bis is the last instance in 
which the two offices were united. Rev. Enoch Fen- 
wick, S.J., brother of Benedict, and like him edu- 
eated at Georgetown, was president from 1820 to 
1822, when he was succeeded by his brother, 

The latter continued in office until his appointment 
in 1825 to the bishopric of Boston, in place of the 
venerated Cheverus. ‘The presidents next succeeding, 
up to 1837, were Rey. Stephen L. Dubuisson, 8.J., 
a native of France; Rev. William Feiner, 8.J., a 
native of Germany, who died after a few months; 
Rev. John Besehter, also a native of Germany; and 
Thomas F. Mulledy, S.J., a former student of the 
college. The latter, in 1832, erected a large addition 
to the original college building, containing a refectory 
and chapel for the students, each occupying an entire 
floor, and a study-hall of the same dimensions above. 
Down to and including 1878 the annual commence- 
ments have been held in this hall. During Rev. Mr. 
Maulledy's incumbeney the missions of Maryland were 
regularly ereeted into a province, and Rev. William 
McSherry, 8.J., a former student of the college, was 
made the first provincial, 1833. On March 30th of 
the same year His Holiness Gregory XVI. empow- 
ered the faculty of the college to confer degrees in 
philosophy and theology, a privilege which no other 
American institution enjoyed until a very recent date. 
On the expiration of Rev. Father MeSherry's term 
of office, in 1837, he succeeded Rev. Mr. Mulledy 
as president of the college, and died in office in 1839. 

The succeeding presidents, up to 1848, were Rev. 
Joseph A. Lopez, 8.J., a Spaniard, who died in office 
after a few months; Rey, James Ryder, S.J., a former 
student of the college, the founder, in 1830, while a 


_ professor in the college, of the Philodemie Society, and 


the most celebrated pulpit orator of his day ; Rev. Sam- 
uel F. Mulledy, 8.J., a former student of the college, 
brother of Thomas ; and finally Rev. Thomas Mulledy 
himself, president for a second time, 1845-48. About 
the time of his accession, Bishop Benedict J. Fen- 
wick established at Worcester, in his diocese, the 
College of the Holy Cross, and a colony from George- 
town, bearing with them a handsome donation of 
books from the old college to the new, constituted a 
portion of its first faculty. This college, although 
admitting only Catholic students, has been eminently 
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 suecessful, and has, besides, given from among its 
alumni a large number of priests to the dioceses of 
New England and to the society, only a minority of 
its graduates choosing secular professions. Although 
it is now in high favor with the authorities of Massa- 
chusetts, it was many years before its charter could 
be obtained, and in the mean time the diplomas 
granted to its graduates were conferred by George- 
town College. Father Mulledy added to the attrac- 
tions of the college a villa, three miles distant, which | 
continued for many years, or until 1871, to be the 
resort on holidays of students and teachers, and 
during the summer vacations the home of the scho- 
lastics from Georgetown and other colleges of the 
province. The property is still owned by the college, 
but is now leased to private parties. 

Rev. James Ryder again became president in 1848, 
and held office until 1851. Daring his administra- 
tion the medical department of the university was 
organized in Washington, and opened for students in 
May, 1851. He also built Trinity church, the large 
and handsome church of the parish, substituting it for 
the ancient structure which had been attended by 
fathers from the college since 1795. Subsequent 
pastors of the church have converted the latter into 
a parochial school-house. The astronomical observa- 
tory, on an eminence near the college and within its 
grounds, which had been begun under Father Ryder’s 
former administration, was now completed, and was 
being ably served by Fathers de Vico, Secchi, and 
Sistini, refugees from the political agitations of 1548 
in Italy, and has since been in charge of Rey. James | 
Curley, S.J., under whom the eminent Secchi made 
his first astronomical observations at Georgetown. 
Besides these more important works, many local im- | 
provements both in the buildings and grounds were 
made by Father Ryder, and the area of the grounds 
was extended, so that they now embrace over one 
hundred and fifty-four acres, much of which is wood- 
land, while the arable portions furnish supplies to the 
college. Ten acres of park adjoining the college con- 
tinue to furnish a delightful resort for the students 
during hours of recreation. 

In August, 1851, Rev. Charles H. Stonestreet, 
S.J., succeeded Father Ryder in the presidency. 
Father Stonestreet was a graduate of 1833. Being 
made provincial of Maryland a year after entering 
the presidency, he resigned that position to Rev. 
Bernard A. Maguire, S.J. The latter built in 
1854 a structure nearly corresponding in dimensions 
with the one erected by Father Mulledy in 1832, 
and intended chiefly to accommodate the younger | 
students, who were thenceforth separated from the | 


older ones, with their study-rooms, dormitories, and 
class accommodations in the new buildings, and their 
play-ground adjoining. In 1853, during Father Ma- 
guire’s administration, Loyola College, in Baltimore, 
was opened and supplied with professors from George- 
town and elsewhere. That college became in 1858 
the residence of the provincials, and Georgetown 
ceased to be headquarters, although the schools of 
philosophy and theology for the scholastics of the 
province continued to be held here until 1869, with 
the exception of three years after 1860, when they 
were conducted at the newly-opened college in Boston, 
since devoted exclusively to secular teaching under 
fathers of the society. 

The first president of Loyola College, Rey. John 
Early, 8.J., succeeded Father Maguire as president 
of Georgetown in 1858, and held office during all the 
trying period of the civil war, 1861-65. Notwith- 
standing the departure of numerous students, chiefly 
those from the South, at the outbreak of the war, 
the occupation of the grounds by Federal soldiers for 
some weeks in 1861, and the conversion of many of 
the buildings into a military hospital during 1862-63, 
the exercises of the college were never intermitted ; 
besides, in that period of excited feeling and divided 
preferences only extraordinary prudence on the part 
of the head of the college could have averted immi- 
nent dangers, Georgetown being .on the border-line 
between the then contending parties. 

In 1866, Father Maguire became president for a 
second time. He organized the law department of 
the university, which opened its classes in Washing- 
tou in October, 1870. In the previous year, Wood- 
stock College, in Baltimore County, Md., was opened 
as a general scholasticate for the United States, and 
thither the scholasties who had been pursuing their 
studies of theology or philosophy in Georgetown re- 
paired, their professors accompanying them and form- 
ing the bulk of the new faculty. 

Father Karly returned as president in 1870, and 
in the following year assigned to the college students 
in philosophy the rooms vacated by those who had 
removed to Woodstock. These rooms have since 
been occupied in a similar manner by the successive 
members, year after year, of the same class. It is 
now proposed to extend this privilege to the mem- 
bers of other classes, and rooms are being prepared 
for the purpose in the new and as yet (May, 1880) 
unoccupied building. Father Early died suddenly, 
but not unprepared, in May, 1873, himself and his 


| predecessor having between them governed the college 


for twenty-one years. : 
He was succeeded by the Rev. P. F. Healy, S.J., 
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a graduate of Holy Cross College in 1850, who is 
(June, 1881) still in office. Under his administration 
important changes and improvements have been made 
in the studies of the college course, especially in sci- 
ence and in the advanced studies in English branches, 
Georgetown is now probably the only college in the 
United States, with the exception of the professedly 
scientific schools, where a course of two years in 
chemistry is insisted on before the student can gain 
his diploma. The courses in the medical and law 
schools of the university have also been extended and 
improved. In 1877 the foundations of an extensive 
stone structure, uniting the former college buildings, 
and with a frontage to the east of over three hundred 
feet, were laid. The building was completed in a little 


less than two years, It is being interiorly prepared for | 


occupancy at the opening of the scholastic year, 1880- 
81, at least as to the class-rooms, eight in number and 
very spacious, and the private rooms for students, over 
sixty in number. The other apartments in the build- 
ing, which is universally pronounced the finest college 
structure in the United States, will be a hall for com- 
mencements,—where that of 1879 was held,—eapable 
of accommodating eighteen hundred persous; a library 
with a capacity for one hundred thousand volumes ; 
a lecture-hall for physics capable of seating three 


hundred ; a chemical laboratory, with ample annexes | 


for class purposes ; a museum ; offices for the president 
and treasurer; a range of parlors, ete. The whole 
building will be heated by hot water. The central 
tower, two hundred and six feet in height, will serve 
as a ventilating shaft for the entire structure, and a 
tower at the southern extremity of the building, one 
hundred and forty-two feet in height, affords a mag- 
nificent view over the cities of Georgetown and Wush- 
ington and the course of the Potomac River for 
mnavy miles. 

The former students of Georgetown College are 
residents of all parts of the United States, and even 
of foreign countries. They embrace men in every 
calling, not a few of whom are eminent, either socially 
or politically. 

The Nunnery or Convent of the Visitation is 
situated on the heights contiguous to the eastern mar- 
gin of the Potomac, and commands a view of that 
magnificent river and—at a distance—of the city of 
Washington. The building appropriated for the la- 
dies’ academy is of brick, between two hundred and 
three hundred feet in length by forty feet in breadth. 
It is a handsome structure, and in the interior a com- 
bination of elegance and neatness. These buildings 
occupy part of the side of an oblong square which 
contains an area of four or five acres, a portion of 


| and an attraction to all men of science, 
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which is laid out as a botanic garden. There are — 
other edifices of great extent on the same square, 
comprising the archbishop’s residence, an elegant 
church, the convent and charity schools. The whole 
is under the direction of the Sisters of Visitation, and 
the course of instruction is one embracing all the 
accomplishments of the age. 

Among other institutions of learning, the most dis- 
tinguished were Mr. Abbott's English and Classical 
Academy and Miss English’s Female Seminary, both 
in their several spheres schools of the highest order. 

The aqueduct which conveys the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Canal over the Potomac is a stupendous work, 
Tt was con- 
structed under the superintendence of Maj. Turnbull, 
of the United States Topographical Engineers, and 
cost nearly two million dollars, The piers, nine in 
number, and thirty-six fect above high-water mark, 
are built of granite, and imbedded seventeen feet in 
the bottom of the river, with a foundation upon solid 
rock, so as to withstand the shock of the spring ice, 
which rushes furiously from the falls and narrows 
above, crushing with tremendous force against the 
bridge and sweeping everything movable before it. 
These piers, built in the most masterly manner, will 
bear up against any force that may be propelled 
against them. This aqueduct connects the great 
canal with the city of Alexandria, Va. Its length is 
fourteen hundred and forty-six feet. 

The cemetery on the heights is also a great orna- 
ment to the city. It was laid out in 1849, at the ex- 
pense and under the direction of W. W. Corcoran, 
the eminent banker, and a native of the District. 
It is known as Oak Hill Cemetery. A capacious 
mausoleum or public vault is situated in a central 
position, the front of which is of dressed granite in 
the Henry VIII. style of Gothic. The donor of the 
land also added to the cemetery a massive front iron 
railing, a gate-keeper’s lodge in the Norman style, and 
an elegant Gothic chapel, adorned with beautiful 
stained glass. 

Georgetown was formerly a port of some note, and 
had considerable trade, and is now quite a thriving 
business place. It is connected by canal or railroad 
with all parts of the Union 

Most of the territory composing the District of 
Columbia, including the city of Georgetown and the 


} The following appeared in the Maryland Journal of Feb. 
26, 1783; 
“ Notre. 
“The inhabitants of Montgomery County intond petitioning 
next General Assembly of Maryland for the removal of the 
court-house from the place where it then met to George Town.” 
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site of the capital of the nation, was originally a 
portion of Montgomery County. Before all the 
States had ratified the Constitution it became a mat- 
ter of serious deliberation in Congress where the 
permanent capital should be located. Maryland and 


Virginia were from the first eager claimants for the | 


honor, and though the cession of the territory would 
entail a serious temporary loss on Montgomery County, 
the prospective advantages to be derived from the 
proximity of the national capital far outweighed any 
considerations of this character, and no opposition to 
the scheme was at any time developed. 

Congress had hitherto held its sessions, according 
to the exigencies of the war, at Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Lancaster, York, Princeton, Annapolis, Trenton, 
and New York, but it was now determined to fix its 


permanent seat, and settle the violent sectional discus- | 


sions which continually arose upon the subject between 
the Northern and the Southern States. The necessity 
of selecting a residence in which the government 
might exercise sufficient authority to protect itself 
from abuse, insult, and violence had been generally 
admitted since June, 1783, when Congress was driven 
from Philadelphia by a mutiny of a part of the 
Pennsylvania line, for the purpose of compelling 
Congress to grant their arrears of pay. In this emer- 
gency a committee was appointed, with Alexander 
Hamilton at its head, to ask the executive of Penn- 
sylvania for assistance, and they reported that the 
Philadelphia militia could not be depended on for 
protection, and that Congress was at the mercy of the 
mutineers, When this report was made, Messrs. 
Ward, Mercer, and others, “ being much displeased, 
signified if the city would not support Congress it 
was high time to remove to some other place.” After 
discussing the situation with Gen. 5t. Clair, Congress, 
on the next day, adjourned to Princeton. This ad- 
journment made the establishment of a Federal cap- 


ital a necessity, and it continued to be made the | 


subject of discussion down to its final adoption, in 
1790. On Oct. 7, 1783, Mr. Gerry introduced a 
resolution that the buildings for the use of Congress 
be erected on or near the banks of the Delaware or the 
Potomae, provided that a suitable place could be ob- 
tained for a Federal town, and that the right of soil 
and exclusive jurisdiction be vested in the United 
States. his statute was repealed on the 24th of 
April, 1784, and on the 30th of October following, 
while Congress was sitting at Trenton, they appointed 
three commissioners to lay out a district on either 
bank of the Delaware, “not more than eight miles 
above or below the falls,"’ They were authorized to 
purchase soil, erect and complete in an “ elegant man- 
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ner” a Federal house, President’s house, houses for 
the secretaries of foreign affairs, war, marine, and 
treasury, but owing to the resistance of Southern 
members no appropriation to carry out the provisions 
of the act was made, and the Jaw was never carried 
into execution. 

On the 13th of January, 1785, an effort was made 
to substitute the Potomac, which failed. On the 10th 
of May, 1787, Mr. Lee, of Virginia, offered a reso- 
lution “ for erecting the necessary public buildings for 
the accommodation of Congress at Georgetown, on 
the Potomac River,” which was lost. The new con- 
stitution of 1787 declared that Congress shall have 
power to exercise exclusive legislation over such a 
district, not exceeding ten miles square, as may, by 
the cession of States, become the seat of government. 

No action was had under this provision of the Con- 
stitution until Dec. 23, 1788, when the General As- 
sembly of Maryland passed “an act to cede to 
Congress a district of ten miles square in this State 
for the seat of government of the United States.” 
By this act it was enacted “ by the General Assembly 
of Maryland that the representatives of this State in 
the House of Representatives of the Congress of the 
United States, appointed to assemble at New York on 
the first Wednesday of March next, be and they are 
hereby authorized and required, on behalf of this 
State, to cede to the Congress of the United States 


any district in this State, not exceeding ten miles 


square, which the Congress may fix upon and accept 
for the seat of government of the United States,” 

On the 27th of December Virginia passed a similar 
resolution, but no action was taken by Congress upon 
the measure until the 5th of September, 1789, when 
a resolution passed the House of Representatives 
“that the permanent scat of government of the 
United States ought to be at some convenient place 
on the banks of the Susquehanna, in the State of 
Pennsylvania.” In the debates to carry this resolu- 
tion into effect much feeling was displayed by the 
Southern members, and particularly by those from 
Virginia. They earnestly contended that the bank of 
the Potomac was the most suitable location. Mr. 
Madison, in the course of the debate, went so far as 
to declare that if the proceedings of that day had 
been foreseen by Virginia that State might not have 
become a party to the Constitution. As it was a mat- 
ter of great importance, Mr. Scott declared that “ the 
future tranquillity and well-being of the United States 
depended as much on this as on any question that had 
or could come before the Congress,” and Mr. Fisher 
Ames remarked that “every principle of pride and 
honor, and even of patriotism, was engaged.” 
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“T confess,” said Mr. Vinning, “to the House and to the 
world that, viewing this subject im all its circumstances, I am 
in fayor of the Potomac. I wish the seat of government to 
be fixed there because I think the interests, the honor, and the 
greatness of the country require it. I look upon it as the 
centre from which those streams are to flow that are to animate 
and invigorate the body politic. From thence it appears to me 
that the rays of government will naturally divulge to the ex- 
tremities of the Union. I declare that I look upon the Western 
territory in an awful and striking point of view. To that 
region the unpolished sons of earth are pouring from all quar- 
ters,—men to whom the protection of the law and the eoutroll- 
ing form of government are equally necessary. From this 
consideration I conclude that the bank of the Potomac is the 
proper situation.” 


The bill passed the House by thirty-one ayes to 
nineteen nays, with an amendment striking out the 
word Susquehanna, and inserting a clause that the 
permanent seat of government should be established 
at Germantown, Pa., whenever that State or its citi- 
zens should agree to pay one hundred thousand dol- 
lars for the erection of public buildings. The bill 
went back to the Senate for the consideration of the 
amendment, and before the Senate could act upon it 
Congress adjourned. 

The fact that the North had the preponderance of 
votes in Congress now aroused Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, who determined to evoke the power of money. 
Ou the 3d of December, 1789, the Legislature of 
Virginia passed an act ceding to Congress a district 
for the location of the scat of government in that 
State, and on the 10th transmitted the same to the 
Assembly of Maryland. At the November session of 
1790 the Legislature of Maryland passed the follow- 
ing resolution ; 


“ Whereas, By a resolution of the General Assembly of Vir- 
ginia, passed on the 10th day of December, 1789, it was pro- 
posed to the General Assembly of Maryland that the Assembly 
of Virginia will pass an act for advancing a sum of money not 
leas than one hundred and twenty thousand dollars to the use 
of the general government, and to be applied in such manner 
as Congress shall direct towards erecting public buildings, the 
Assembly of Maryland, on their part, advancing a sum not less 
than three-fifths of the sum advanced by the said State of Vir- 
ginia, which resolution came so late to the last General As- 
sembly of Marylund that it could not be acted upon, and was 
therefore referred to this present session; and, whereas, this 
General Assembly doth highly approve of the object of the 
said resolution, and is desirous of doing everything required, 
on the part of Maryland, for carrying the same into effect, on 
a second reading of the suid resolution, 

“ Resolved, That this House doth accede to the proposition 
contained in the said resolution of the Assembly of Virginia, 
and will advance to the President of the United States, for the 
purpose mentioned in the said resolution, the sum of seventy- 
two thousand dollars, payable to his order in three equal yearly 
payments,” 


At the same time, to secure the prompt payment of 
the sum advanced, the treasurer of the Western Shore 


was authorized to sell the “reserved lands westward of 
Fort Cumberland,” and also the lands lying in Dor- 
chester County, and now in the possession of the 
tribe of Choptank Indians, and “to sell and convey 
the right of this State to one hundred aeres of land 
at Fort Frederick, in Washington County.” New 
York and Philadelphia at the same time offered to 
continue their “elegant and convenient accommoda- 
tions.” New Jersey offered several suitable buildings 
at Trenton. Baltimore subseribed in fourteen days 
£20,000, which was subsequently increased to £40,000, 
towards the erection of all government edifices if the 
capital should be located in that city. 

On the 31st of May, 1790, a bill was introduced 
into the Senate to determine “the permanent seat of 
Congress and the government of the United States.” 

Baltimore and Georgetown again pressed their 
claims, but the motion was finally carried that a site 
“on the river Potomac, at some place between the 
mouths of the Eastern Branch and the Conecocheague, 
be and the same is hereby accepted for the perma- 
nent seat of the government of the United States.” 
Mr. Varnum says,— 


“The debntes on the seyeral resolutions and bills elicited 
much warmth of feeling and sectional jealousy. Almost all 
were agreed that New York was not a suitable place, as not 
being sufficiently central. 

“There was much division of sentiment as to the relative ad- 
vantages of Philadelphia ond Germantown, in Pennaylvania; 
Havre de Grace and a place called Wright's Ferry, ou the Sus- 
quehanna; Baltimore, on the Patapsco; and Conecocheague, 
on the Potomac. The last two were abont equally balanced for 
some time in the number of supporters. It was remarked by 
one of the members of Maryland that the people of the State 
were in the situation of Tantalus, uncertain which to prefer, the 
Susquehanna or the Potomac. Mr. J. Smith set forth the ad- 
vantages of Baltimore, and the fact that its citizens had sub- 
scribed forty thousand dollars for publie buildings. The South 
Carolinians offered an apparently whimsical objection to Phila- 
delpbia, to wit: the number of Quakers, who, they said, were 
eternally dogging the Southern members with their schemes of 
emancipation. Others ridiculed the idea of building palaces in 
the woods. Mr. Gerry, of Massachusetts, thought it highly un- 
reasonable to fix the government seat in such a position as to 
have nine States out of thirteen to the northward of the 
place, and adverted to the sacrifices the Northern States were 
ready to make in being willing to go so far south as Baltimore. 
Mr. Page said New York was superior to any place be knew for 
the orderly and decent behavior of its inhabitants. The motion 
to insert Baltimore instead of the Potomac was negatived by & 
vote of thirty-seven to twenty-three,” 


The act “establishing the temporary and permanent 


_ Seat of government of the United States’ was finally 


passed on the 16th of July, 1790, by a vote of thirty- 
two to twenty-nine. The first section of this act pro- 
vides 


“that a district of territory not exceeding ten miles square, to 
be located as hereafter directed, on the river Potomac, at some 
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place between the mouth of the Eastern Branch and Cone- 
eocheague, be and the same is hereby accepted for the perma- 
nent seat of government of the United States.” 

Thus it was that this “sugar-plum’’ was given to 
the South for their adoption of the * Assumption Bill,” 
which Mr. Jefferson says was ‘‘a bitter pill” to the 
Southern States, and it was necessary that ‘‘ some con- 


comitant measure should be adopted to sweeten it a_ 


little to them.” 

In compliance with the act of Congress, President 
Washington, in 1790, visited Williamsport, Washing- 
ton Co., but.not liking the situation, he finally selected 
the present site as the future capital of the country. 
As the act passed by Congress required the district to 
be located above the mouth of the Eastern Branch, he 
procured on the 3d of March, 1791, the passage of an 
amendatory act, by which he was authorized to make 


“any part of the territory below the said limit, and above the 
mouth of Hunting Creek, « part of said district, so as to include 
aconvepient part of the Eastern Branch, and of the lands lying 
on the lower side thereof, and also the town of Alexandria, pro- 
vided that no public buildings be erected ctherwise than on the 
Maryland side of the Potomac.” 


On the 24th of January, 1791, President Wash- 
ington, in compliance with the act of Congress, ap- 
pointed Hon. Thomas Johnson and Hon. Daniel Car- 
roll, of Maryland, and Dr. David Stewart, of Alex- 
andria, Va., commissioners, and directed them to lay 
off “the Territory of Columbia.” Having completed 
their task of selecting the site, the President, on the 
30th of March following, located the district for the 
permanent seat of the government, and in a letter to 
Thomas Jefferson, Secretary of State, dated March 
31, 1791, he gives the following result of his efforts: 


“The terms entered into by me, on the part of the United 
States, with the landholders of Georgetown and Carrollsburg 
are that all the land from Rock Creek along the river to the 
Eastern Branch, and so upwards to or above the ferry, including 
a breadth of about a mile and a half, the whole containing from 
three to five thousand acres, is ceded to the public, on condition 
that when the whole shall be surveyed and Jaid off as a city 
(which Maj. L’Enfant is now directed to do) the present pro- 
prietors shall retain every other lot; and as for such part of 
land as may be taken for public use, for squares, walks, ete., 
they shall be allowed at the rate of twenty-five pounds per acre 
($66.67), the public haying the right to preserve such parts of 
the wood on the landas may be thought necessary to be preserved 
for ornament, the landholders to have the use and profits of all 
the grounds until the city is laid off into lots and sale is made 
of those lots, which by this agreement become public property. 
Nothing is to be allowed for the ground which may be cecupied 
4s streets or alleys.” 


Under the date of April 10th, Mr. Jefferson re- 
plied, rejoicing in the economy of the bargain : 


“The acquisition of ground at Georgetown is really noble, 
considering that only £25 an acre is to be paid for any 
grounds taken for the public, and the streets not to be counted, 


which will in fact reduce it to about £19 an acre. 
liberal reserves should be made for the public.” 


I think very 


The territory thus selected by Washington was 
mainly owned by four planters —Daniel Carroll, David 
Burns, Samuel Davidson, and Notley Young,—who 
conveyed their property on the 19th of June, 1791, 
to Thomas Beall, of George, and John M. Gantt, in 
trust to be laid out for a Federal city; aud the said 


| Thomas Beall, of George, and John M. Gantt were to 


conyey to the commissioners, for the use of the United 
States forever, all the streets and such of the said 
squares, parcels, and lots as the President should 
deem proper for the use of the United States for- 
ever. 

In carrying out the objects of the act of Congress, 
the commissioners ou the 15th of April superintended 
the fixing of the first corner-stone of the District of 
Columbia at Jones’ Point, near Alexandria, where it 
was laid with all the Masonic ceremonies usual at the 
time. And on the 29th of June following, agreeable 
to appointment, the President and the three commis- 
sioners, with a large number of gentlemen, met in 
“the Federal Town” to select the situations for the 
publie buildings. ‘“ Jenkins’ Hill, on the east side of 
Goose Creek, the property of Daniel Carroll, Jr.,” 
was chosen as the site for the Capitol, and that part 
of the district called Hamburgh, near Burn's gate, 
was selected for the President's house. 

The name which Washington City and the District 
of Columbia now bears was adopted by the first com- 
missioners, for in a letter to Maj. L’Enfant, dated 
Georgetown, Sept. 9, 1791, they inform the engineer 
that they have agreed that the Federal district shall 


| be called “ the Territory of Columbia,” and the Fed- 


3 


eral city “the City of Washington,” and directs him 
to entitle his map accordingly. 

On the 19th of December, 1791, the General As- 
sembly of Maryland passed an act ceding to the 
United States for the permanent seat of goverument 
that portion of territory which lies in the State of ; 
Maryland, which together with that ceded by Vir- 
ginia made a tract of ten miles square, bounded as 


follows ; 

* Beginning ut Jones’ Point, being the upper part of Hunt- 
ing Creek, in Virginia, and at an angle, at the outset, of forty- 
five degrees west of the north, and running « direct line ten 
miles, for the first line; then beginning again at the same Jones’ 
Point and ranning anotber direct line at a right angle with the 
first across the Potomac, ten miles, for the second line; then 
from the termination of the first and second lines, running two 
other direct lines, ten mile: each, the one crossing the Eastern 
Branch and the other the Potomac, and meeting each other in 
a point, which has since been called the Territory of Columbia.” 


This act, although it ceded a portion of the terri- 
tory of the State, did uot rest the rights of its citizens 
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on the provisions of the Constitution alone, but by 
the following clause it will be seen that the Legisla- 
ture expressly reserves them in the articles of cession, 
and denies the power of Congress to interfere with the 
right of property. The act of cession declares— 


“Phat all that part of the said Territory called Columbia > 


which lies within the limits of this State shall be and the same 
is hereby acknowledged to be forever ceded and relinquished to 
the Congress of the United States, in full and absolute right 
and exclusive jurisdiction, as well of soil ss of persons resid- 
ing or to reside thereon, pursuant to the tenor and effect of the 
eighth section of the first article of the constitution of goyern- 
ment of the United States; provided that nothing herein con- 
tained shall be so construed to vest in the United States any 
right of property in the soil az to affect the rights of individ- 
uals thereon, otherwise than the same shall or may be trans- 
ferred by such individuals to the United States; and provided 
also that the jurisdiction of the laws of this State over the per- 
sons and property of individuals residing within the limits of 
the cessation aforesaid shall not cease or determine until Con- 
gress shall, by law, provide for the government thereof under 
their jurisdiction, in manner provided by the Article of the 
Constitution before recited.” 


As slavery was a species of property, and existed 
in the District of Columbia before this act of cession, 
it was regarded as included in the compact between 
the three sovereign powers,—sovereign and inde- 
pendent within their respective spheres, and qualified 
and competent to enter into a compact, and therefore 
not to be annulled without the consent of all the par- 
ties. Slavery existed in the District of Columbia 
before the Constitution and the laws to which it gave 
origin were framed, and the obligations which it was 
intended to enforce were recognized and declared to 
be in foree before the government was established 
there. Maryland, Virginia, and the general goyern- 
ment recognized this principle by various acts of 
legislation up to the time of its abolishment, and the 
Senate of Maryland reiterated this document as late 
as the year 1537, when they resolved, on Mr. Joseph 
8. Cottman’s resolution,— 


“ That Congress does not poszess the power to abolish slavery 
in the District of Columbia, and in the opinion of this Legisla- 
tare the abolition of slavery in said District by Congress would 
be a violation of the terms and cunditions upon whieb the ces- 
sion of the District of Columbia was mare to the Federal gov- 
ernment; and in the event of such violation the territory in- 
cluded in said district onght, and of right will, revert respec- 
tively to the States of Virginia and Maryland.” 


On the 29th of September, 1792, President Wash- 
ington authorized the commissioners to dispose of any 
lot or lots in the city of Washington at private sale, 
for such price and on such terms as they should think 
proper. No sales, however, took place of any conse- 
quence until the 23d of December, 1793, when a 
contract was made with Robert Morris, of Phila- 


| delphia, and James Greenleaf, of New York, for the 
sale of six thousand lots, averaging five thousand two 
"hundred and sixty-five square feet each, and situated 
northeast and southwest of Massachusetts Avenue, for 
the sum of eighty dollars per lot, payable in seven 
equal annual installments, without interest, com- 
mencing on the 1st of May, 1794, and with a con- 
dition of building twenty brick houses annually, two 
stories high, and covering twelve hundred square feet 
each. This contract was afterwards modified by an 
agreement dated April 24, 1794, by which the pay- 
ment of eighty thousand dollars and erecting the 
houses should rest on the joint bond of Morris, Green- 
leaf, and John Nicholson, and that one thousand lots 
should be conveyed to the said Morris and Greenleaf. 
On the 18th of September, 1793, the southeast 
corner-stone of the north wing of the Capitol was laid 
with Masonic orders; George Washington, Worship- 
ful Master of Lodge No. 22, Virginia, directing, as- 
sisted by the Grand Lodge of Maryland and several 
lodges under its direction. A volunteer company of 
artillery from Alexandria, with mayor and other cor- 
porate officers of Washington, Georgetown, and Alex- 
andria, and a numerous body of citizens also partici- 
pated in the ceremonies. The orator of the day was 
Joseph Claude, of Annapolis. The Maryland Gazette 
of September 26th informs us that at the conclusion 
of the ceremonies ‘the whole company retired to an 
extensive booth, where an ox of five hundred pounds’ 
weight was barbecued, of which the company generally 
partook, with every abundance of other recreation.” 
We have already stated that as an inducement for 
the selection of this site Virginia adyanced one hun- 
dred and twenty thousand dollars for the construction 


of the public buildings, and Maryland seventy-two 


| thousand dollars. This sum was soon exhausted, and, 


moreover, Robert Morris and James Greenleaf, who 
had purchased large tracts of land, not only failed to 
pay the first installment, which fell due in May, 1795, 
but early in that year discontinued the buildings 
which they had commenced under their contract. 
The President, finding that the work on the public 
buildings must stop for the lack of funds, and that 
it would not be prudent to offer for sale so large a 
portion of the public property as would be necessary 
to raise the sums requisite to complete them, sent a 
message to Congress in 1796, in which he urged the 
propriety of authorizing the loan, secured by the city 
property, and if that should prove deficient, then 
Congress was to guarantee it. Congress approved of 
the measure, and authorized a loan under their guar- 
antee to the amount of three hundred thousand dol- 
lars. But so low was the credit of the young capital, 
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and so uncertain her further existence, that it was | 


impossible to obtain the smallest loan, After various 
unsuccessful attempts to borrow money at home and 
abroad, Washington determined to make a personal 
application to the State of Maryland for a loan. In 
a letter to Governor John Hoskins Stone, dated Phil- 
adelphia, Dee. 7, 1796, he says,— 


“Srr,—The attempts lately made by the commissioners of 
Washington City to borrow money in Europe for the purpose 
of carrying on the public buildings having failed, or been re- 
tarded, they have been authorized by me to apply to your State 
for a loan of $150,000, upon terms which they will communicate. 
Such is the present condition of foreign nations with respect to 
money that, according to the best information, there is no 
reasonable hope of obtaining a loan in any of them immedi- 
ately, and application can now only be madein the United States 
upon this subject with any prospect of success, and perhaps no- 
where with greater propriety than to the Legislature of Mary- 
Tand, where, it must be presumed, the most anxious solicitude 
is felt for the growth and prosperity of that city which is in- 
tended for the permanent seat of government of America, 

“Tf the State has in its power to lend the money which is 
solicited, I persuade myself it will be done, and the more espe- 
cially at this time when a loan is so indispensable, that with- 
out it not only very great and many impediments must be in- 
duced in the prosecution of the work now in band, but inevitable 
loss must be sustained by the fands of the city in consequence 
of premature sales of public property. 

“T have thought I ought not to omit to state, for the informa- 


tion of the General Assembly, as well the difficulty of obtaining | 


Money on loan as the present necessity for it, which I must re- 
quest the favor of you most respectfully to communicate.” 


Such was the, influence of his name that Maryland, 
on the 4th of December, 1796, lent one hundred thou- 
sand dollars, to be used for the erection of the Capitol 
buildings; but so low was the credit of the general 
government that, as an additional guarantee of the 
repayment of the loan, the State required Gustavus 
Scott. William Thornton, and Alexander White, the 
three commissioners, in their individual capacity, to 
give bond of two hundred thousand dollars. On the 
22d of December, 1797, the State lent them an addi- 


tional sum of one hundred thousand dollars upon simi- | 


lar terms, and on the 23d of December, 1799, fifty 
thousand dollars more. As security for the latter 
sum, Gustavus Scott and William Thornton gave 
their individual bond, together with Uriah Forrest 
and James Maceubbin Lingan. On the third Mon- 
day of November, 1800, Congress opened its first 
session in the city of Washington. 

Washington, the national metropolis of the United 
States, is beautifully and conveniently situated on a 
gentle undulating surface on the north bank of the 
Potomac, between Rock Creek and the Anacostia, or 
Eastern Branch. The city extends northwest and 
southeast for about four and a half miles, and from 
the east to the south for about two and a balf miles. 


The public buildings occupy the most elevated and 
convenient situations. The streets run north and 
south, east and west, crossing each other at right an- 
gles, with the exception of fifteen avenues, which are 
named after the States. The Capitol commands the 
streets called Maryland, Delaware, and Pennsylvania 
Avenues; the President's house those of Pennsyl- 
vania, Vermont, New York, and Connecticut, and all 
these different intersections eleven hundred and seventy 
squares. Pennsylvania Avenue, which stretches in a 
direct line from Georgetown to the Eastern Branch, 
passing the President’s house to the Capitol, is four 
miles in length and one hundred and sixty feet in 
width between these edifices, and one hundred and 
thirty feet east of the Capitol and west of the Presi- 
dent’s house. The streets, which are from seventy to 
one hundred feet wide, give a fine appearance to the 
city. The whole area of the city is about three thou- 
sand and sixteen acres, and its circumference about 
fourteen miles. 

The longitude of the capital was determined in 
1821, by caleulations made by William Lambert from 
observations conducted by William Elliot, under the 
authority of Congress, to be seventy-seven degrees 
one minute and forty-eight seconds (77° 1’ 48’) west 
from the observatory of Greenwich, and the latitude 
thirty-eight degrees fifty-five minutes and forty-eight 


| seconds (38° 55’ 48”) north. 


Washington is nearly surrounded by a fine amphi- 
theatre of hills of moderate elevation, covered with 
trees and shrubbery, and commanding from many 
points picturesque scenery and extensive views of the 
Potomac, or “ River of Swans," which, descending 
from the Allegany Mountains, and winding its way 
for nearly four hundred miles through a fertile and 
most attactive country, empties into the Chesapeake 
Bay, and finally through its ample waters mingles it- 
self with the ocean. The environs of the city abound 
in the most eligible sites for villas and country-seats, 
and such will doubtless be multiplied as the advantages 
of the metropolis become more extensively known. 

The public buildings of Washington are the Capi- 
tol, the Executive Mansion, the State offices, Treas- 
ury buildings, War offices, Navy offices, offices of the 
Secretary of the Interior, Post-office, office of the At- 
torney-General, National Observatory, the Arsenal, 
navy-yard, Smithsonian Institute, National Medical 
College, Columbian College, Coast Survey office, City 
Hall, National Institute, numerous churches, the 
hotels, and many others devoted to a variety of useful, 
literary, and benevolent purposes. 

The Capitol is situated on av area of thirty acres, 
inclosed by an iron railing. The building stands 
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on the western portion of this plot, and is so ele- 
vated as to command a view of the entire city, in- 
cluding Georgetown Heights, the windings of the 
Potomae, and the city of Alexandria. It was com- 
menced in 1793, with Mr. Hallet as architect, who 
was succeeded in that capacity by Mr. Hadfield, Mr. 
Hoban, and Mr. Latrobe. During the embargo the 
works were suspended, and as the British subse- 
quently demolished much of what had been accom- 
plished by the above gentlemen, the government in 
1815 found it necessary to reconstruet the whole 
edifice. It was finished as it now stands under 
the superintendence of C. Bullfinch, The exterior 
exhibits a rusticated basement of the height of the 
first story; the other two stories are comprised in a 
Corinthian elevation of pilasters and columns; these 
columns, which are thirty feet in height, form an ad- 


| stowed on them at the present time by the inhab- 


| 
| 


itants of some of the counties. In 1777 the roads 
were laid out and the following persons appointed 
overseers, and it was not unusual for the overseers to 


| be fined for neglect of duty, as has already been ob- 


vancing portico on the east, one hundred and sixty 
feet in extent, the centre of which is crowned with a 
pediment of eighty feet span, while a receding loggia 
one hundred feet in extent distinguishes the centre of | 
the west front... 

The building is surrounded by a balustrade of 
stone, and covered with a lofty dome in the centre 
and a flat dome on each wing. The dimensions of 
the buildings are, length of front three hundred and 
fifty-two feet four inches, depth of wings one hundred 
and twenty-one feet six inches, and the height to the 
top of the dome one hundred and forty-five feet. The 
cost up to 1528, when it may be said to have been 
completed, was nearly one million eight hundred thou- 
sand dollars. During the session of Congress, 1850- 
51, appropriations were made for the further enlarge- 


ment of the Capitol by the addition of two new wings 
of two hundred and thirty-eight by one hundred and 
forty feet each wing, and the whole Capitol, including 
the space between the wings and the main building, 
covers an area of four and one-third acres. The corner- 
stone of the extension was laid by President Fillmore 
on the 4th of July, 1851, with Masonic ceremonies, 
on which occasion the Hon. Daniel Webster deliv- 
ered a brilliant oration. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS IN MONTGOMERY 
COUNTY. 
Public Roads and Bridges—Stage-Coaches—Railroads—Chesa- 
petke and Ohio Canal. 

Far more attention appears to have been given by 
the people of Montgomery in early times to the im- 
provement of the public roads than is frequently be- 


served by the records of the court: 


1. From the top of Strong Hill, above Henry Threlkeld’s, to 
Thomas (iraves'.—James Toppin. 

2. From Thomas Graves’ to Captain John Run, below Jamea 
Offutt’s mill—Tbomas Duley. 

3. From the fork of the road above the plantation on the 
min road, belonging to George Reed, to Rock Creek bridge, by 
Charles Jones’, and from said bridge to Aaron Lanham’s and 
Charles Jones’ gate, and from Thomas Graves’ to Rock Creek 
ford, from thence to the county line which leads to the ehurch. 
—Thomas Graves. 

4. From Captain John Run, including the bridge erossway 
near Ninian Riley's, to the house keeped by Leonard Davis.— 
James Moore. 

5, From Leonard Davis’ to Rock Creek bridge, near James 
Smith’s former plantation, and from Leonard Davis’ to a bridge 


| on Rock Creck near William Beckwith’s, and from Rock Creel 


Chappell until it intersects the George Town road.—Ninian 
Riley. 

6. From Thomas Grayes’ to Captain John Run, by James 
Moore's, and from Thomas Richardson's and Thomas Johns’ 
mill to the main road that leads by the said James Moore’s.— 
Joseph Gill, 

7. From Captain John Meeting-house to the plantation of 
Zacharinh MeCubbin.—William Wallace, Sr. 

8. From Leonard Davis’ to Henry Claggett’s, and from 
Leonard Davis’ to the Maddy Branch, and from said Dayis' to 
Joseph Wilson's quarter, and up to Luke Bernard’s road,— 
Peter Brown. | 

9. From Seneca to the mill branch, and with the said road to 
the end. 

10. From Sligo to Mrs. Carroll’s plantation, to the county 
line ov the chureh road, and out of that road to Sligo, to Walter 
Beal's mill, and out of the first road to Rock Creek bridge, near 
Mr. Charles Jones’.—Dent Summers. 

11, From Jobn Lee's, on Sligo, on the road to Bladensburg, 
to the county line, and from said Lee's to the cross-roads below 
Thomas Cramphbin’s, and from the Northwest, hy Walter Beall’s 
mill, on the direct road to chureb, to Sligo Branch_—John Wat- 
son. 

12. From Muddy Branch to Seneca bridge, by Henry Cram- 
phin’s plantation, and from the fork of the road over the bridge 
to Graff's mill,—Ninian Beall, Philip Houser. 

13. From John Fletchall’s to John Willeoxon’s road.—Ben- 
jatnin Gatten. 

if. From the eastermost side of the branch, where the bridge 
is, near Charles Hays’, to Seneca, and from Charles Hays’ bridge 
ty Willcoxon’s old road. —Benjamin Summers. 

15, From Monocacy to the east side of the bridge near Charles 
Hays'.—Jeremiah Jucobs, 

16. From Seneca bridge, near Lodwick Yoast’s, to the county 
line above Little Bennett's Creek, and to the ford on Seneca above 
Richard Watts’\—Jobn Fryer, 

17. From Joseph Willson’s quurter to the bridge on Seneca 
near Lodwick Youst’s,—James Raet. 

18. From the bridge on Rock Creek to the cross-roads that 
leads by Mrs. Carroll's, and from Thomas Williams’ mill to the 
Watery Branch, near where Thomas Roley liveth.—Thomas 


| Nicholls, son of Thomas. 
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19. From Rock Creek bridge, going to the Chappell, until it = In 1778 the Levy Court, at the November term, 


interzects the road going to Swenford’s bridge downwards, and 
down said road until it falls into the main roid at Henry Wil- 
#on’s.—Henry Dayideon. 

20. From James Brooke's to Buecey’s road, and to Charles 
Williams’ lower part of the road, from Brooke's to Williams’. 

21. From the bridge near George Snell's to the fork of the 
road below Samuel Richardson’s late dwelling plantation, and 
from there to cross Hawling’s River, to intersect the road near 
Green's bridge.—George Darby. 

22. From Green's bridge to the fork of the road commonly 
called Bucey’s road, near Joshua Dorsey's quarter.—Johln 
Prather. 

23. From the county line near Jonathan Nixson’s to Walter 
Beall’s mill, and from the said mill to Jeremiah Ducker’s shop, 
from the said place across the Northwest Branch to the fork of 
the road near Richard Thomas’ quarter.—Samuel Thomas, Jr. 

24. From the northwest side of Captain John bridge to the 
centre of Watts’ Branch bridge, from Mrs. Offut’s plantation to 
the meeting-house on Captain John, from the suid meeting- 
house to the road by Henry Claggett’s to Leonard Dayis’ 
tavern.—Henry Claggett. 

25, From Bennett's Creek to the new road that goes by Rich- 
ardson’s quarter to Halling’s River. 

26. From Jones’ saw-mil to Graff's mill—Adin Pancoast. 

27, From Graff's mill to the centre of the crossway near Wal- 
ter’s, in the sugar lands.—William Evans. 

28. From the centre of the crossway in the sugar lands, near 
Walter's, to John Fletchall’s upper gate.—-Gabriel Baxter. 

20. All the streets and alleys in George Town to the top of 
the stony hill above Henry Threlkeld’s, and from the end of the 
main street to the bridge over the mouth of Rock Creek.—Ben- 
jamin Notley Pierce, 

30. From the Mill Branch to George Robinson's bridge, and 
the road that leads from William Beckwith's mill to Dent's mill. 
—aAaron Prather. 

31. From the Bladensburg road near John Trundel’s to the 
George Town road near John Claggett’s, and from the Bladens- 
burg road where the same turns off to George Town, below Allen 
Bowie's, to Sligo bridge near Mrs, Carroll's, and from Richard- 
sou’s mill to the main road that leads by Andrew Heughs’,— 
Aaron Lanham, 

32. From the road that leads from Graff's mill till it inter- 
sects the road from Little Monocacy by Henry Allison’s.—Sam- 
uel Biggs, Samuel Douglass. 

33. From the county line near Thomas Richardson's tavern 
to Snowden’s Manor, from Snowden’s Manor tu the fork of the 
road near Jeremiah Ducker’s shop, and from Snowden’s Manor 
to the fork of the road above Richard Thomas’ quarter.—John 
Thomas, 

34. From the fork of the road below Seneea to the fork of the 
road above Richard Thomas’ quarter.—Higginson Belt, Sr. 

35, Irom the county line above Henry Ridgely’s quarter 
down to the fork of the road commonly ealled Bucey’s road.— 
William Owen. 

36, From the eastermost side of Jacob’s bridge until it inter- 
sects the Sugar Land road running from Grafi’s mill.—Benja- 
min MeKoll. 


Nothing more clearly attests the energy and enter- 
prise of a community than the attention bestowed 
upon the roads and bridges, the highways of commu- 
nication between different portions of the neighbor- 
hood and the outside world. It is one of the distin- 
guishing features of general enlightenment, 


appropriated £100 for the erection of a bridge over 


| Seneca Creek near Ludwick Yost’s tavern, the same 


1849. 


amount for the building of a bridge over Rock Creek 
near the Chapel, and a similar sum for a bridge over 
the same creek near the plantation of Charles Jones. 
It must not be imagined, however, that the fine sys- 
tem of roads which now makes traveling a pleasure 
rather than a burden in this portion of Maryland was 
immediately established. 

The first roads of which there is any record were: 
The old Indian road from Washington to Frederick 
crossed Seneca (‘ Sinicar’) Creek a few yards above 
the present county road crossing, and a road from 
Sandy Spring, a settlement commenced by James 
Brooke in 1726, which entered the highway from 
Frederick to Baltimore at Porter's tavern, a distance of 
eighteen miles. The first public roads mentioned in 
the county are the roads from Frederick to George- 
town, that from Georgetown to the mouth of the 
Monocaey, and the road from the mouth of Monocacy 
to Montgomery Court-house, in the act of Assem- 
bly of 1790 to straighten and amend the public roads 
in the several counties ; and the road from the mouth 
of Watts’ Branch to the same place, provided for in 
the Joau granted to the several counties for road pur- 
poses by the act of Assembly of 1784. 

The planters at that early period did not use wheeled 
vehicles, but attached a sapling to each end of a 
tobacco hogshead, and thus formed a pair of shafts, 
by which they hauled the hogshead for shipment to 
Europe, to Bladensburg, Georgetown, Elk Ridge, 
Sandy Springs, and Baltimore, and brought back their 
supplies of groceries and other necessaries on the backs 
of horses. Public highways were unknown, “ Rolling 
roads,” made by tobacco hogsheads which were rolled 
to the inspection warehouses, and bridle-paths, used 
by pack-horses, were the chief means of communica- 
tion. 

They even brought their annual supply of herring 
and shad in this manner. Their clothing and bed- 
linen were chiefly woven from home-grown flax and 
wool. Their personal travel was done exclusively on 
horseback. 

The turnpike from Rockville to Georgetown, the 
first paved road in the county, was originally chartered 
in 1806, but was actually constructed under an amend- 
atory act, containing the chief provisions of its present 
charter, passed 1817. The Union turnpike, leading 
from Washington to Brookville, was chartered in 
It has recently built several branch roads. 
The Washington, Colesville and Ashton turnpike 
road was chartered in 1870. The Conduit road, from 
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Georgetown to the Great Falls of the Potomac, has | first rails were laid, and here the first railroad in 
just been completed. It follows the line of the Wash- | Maryland, and perhaps the first in the United States, 


ington Aqueduct, and crosses Cabin John Branch on | 


a bridge of a single arch of the longest span in the 
world. This aqueduct is also a Montgomery work, 
having its source and almost its entire line within 
the limits of the county, and its permissive right from 
the State of Maryland. 

The Columbia road runs from Washington to West- 
minster through Brookville. The old Baltimore 
road runs through the county, commencing on the 
Monoeacy near its mouth, The river road runs along 
the Potomac from Georgetown to White's Ferry. 
The old Annapolis road runs from the Brookville 
turnpike near Mitchell's Cross-roads to Annapolis. 

In 1791 the grand jurors at the November court 
were 
Jesse Wharton, Samuel Hardesty, Samuel Williams, Joseph N. 

Chiswell, Lawrence 0. Holt, Edward Crow, Alexander 
Whittaker, Burch Chesire, Zachariah Linthicum, Nicholas 
Payne, Benjamin Ricketts, Ninian Willett, Edward Har- 
dinge, Zachariah Austin, John Ray, Jacob Williams, Ed- 
ward Wiilett, Richard Conner. 


In 1800, at November court, the grand jurors were 


Joho Linthicum, Iznatius Waters, Frederick Linthicum, 
George Riley, John Wallace, John Dunlap, Robert Peter, 
Jr,, Stephen Adams, Frederick Gaither, Isaac L. Lansdale, 
John H. Riggs, Daniel Beall, Basil Darby, William Will- 
son, John B. Magruder, James 0, Bowman, William Gar- 
rett, Henry Warring, Howard Griffith, Lawrence 0, Holt, 
Thomas Riggs, of Samuel, Samuel Willson, Burgess Culver. 


Western Mail-Stage.—In 1819 the Frederick Town mail- 


| 


stuge started from Mr, John Dayis', Washington City, on Sun- | 


days, Tuesdays, and Thursdays, at two o'clock in the morning, 
calling at Mr. Tennison’s (the Washington Hotel), at Mr, 
Oneite’s (the Franklin House, in Washington City), at the 
stage-ollice (at the Union Tavern) in Georgetown, and breuk- 
fasted at Mr, Campbell's, at Rockville, and thence to Frederick 
Town, in time for the Western mail-stage. Returning, it left 
Mrs. Kimball's (the old stand), Frederick, on Mondays, Wed- 
nesdays, and Fridays, at # A.w., and arrived in Washing- 
ton at an early hour those evenings. The fare through was 
four dollars. The passengers going by the above line were en- 


titled to u preference for seats in the mnail-stage from Fred- | 


erick to Hagerstown, Pittsburgh, or Wheeling, 


The first railroad in operation in Maryland it is said 
was built in Montgomery County. The rails were laid 
and a line of road four or five miles in length con- 
structed to facilitate the transportation of stone from 
the great “ White Quarry,” at the foot of the Sugar- 
Loaf, for the building of an aqueduct by the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Canal Company over the river 
Monocacy at its junction with the Potomac. Exca- 
vations for the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad may 
have commenced before excavations for this little 
Mountain road, but it is quite certain that here the 


was put in full operation. Iron rails were not used, 
but wooden, or “ string-pieces,” as they were called, 
consisting of nothing more than trunks of trees, gen- 
erally oak, cut from twelve to sixteen feet long, so as 
to allow the diameter at the smaller end to be not less 
than eight or ten inches. Along the whole length of 
these string-pieces a groove or triangular trough was 
cut with an adze from the circumference to the centre, 
taking out a fourth part of the wood, which left two 
flat surfaces, forming aright angle at the heart or cen- 
tre of the log. The trackway was graded, and the 
log or string-piece put down with one of its flat sur- 
faces parallel with the surface of the ground, and the 
other perpendicular to it. The perimeter of the car- 
wheel ran on the flat surface of the groove or trough, 
and the outside or outward edge of the perimeter 
moved along the perpendicular surfaces of the string- 
piece on each side of the track, preventing it from 
running off. The track was firmly ballasted on the 
inner and outer side with blast-rock. A smooth path 
was made between the string-pieces to accommodate 
two horses abreast. No cross-tics were used, the weight 
of the string-pieces and stone ballast was sufficient to 
bind the track together. When one flat surface of the 
rail or string-piece was worn and split by the pressure 
of the wheel, the other was substituted by turning the 
rails ‘“‘end for end,’ or from ‘““side to side” of the 
track, and thus the road was repaired, until it became 
necessary to put in new string-pieces. The road was 
built up-hill and down, through a rough and moun- 
tainous country for the greater part of the way, very 
little grading being done. The ears consisted of plain 
wooden platforms only, supported by iron wheels and 
axles. One wheel or more on each car had cogs on 
the inside of the perimeter, into which an iron lever 
could play, so as to lock a wheel or two in going 
down-hill. The lever was held in the hands of the 
driver of the horses, and when the wheel or wheels 
were locked, the car, with its great load of hewn rock, 
would, to the relief of the horses, slide down the hill 
like a locked wagon on an earthen road. Snow was 
removed from the track by laborers with shovels. 
A car containing tools and provisions, with “ gigeer” 
cups and big jugs, was dispatched from each terminus 
of the road to clear off the snow, and when the two 
parties met on the road, double giggers were dealt 
out by the “ grog boss,” and great hilarity presently 
followed, unless the laborers happened to be hostile, 
and then an attempt might be made to repeat the 
battle of the Boyne. 

The road was kept in active operation until the 
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aqueduct was finished, and then abandoned to decay. 
Most of the string-pieces, however, were soon seized 
by the mountaineers for firewood, and the ballast 
hauled off to build and repair stone fences. 

The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, the pioneer of 
all the great railroad systems of the world, is not 
strictly a Montgomery work, and its main stem no- 
where touches the territory, but it skirts the entire 
eastern and northern frontier, and approaches nearly 
to the western confines, and is of vital importance to 
a large portion of the inhabitants of the county. 

The Metropolitan Branch of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad was chartered in 1865, and completed 
and operated in July, 1873. This road runs diago- 
nally through the county from its northwest corner to 


every section. When its Hanover Switch Branch is 
constructed there will be no neighborhood in the 
county which is not within easy reach of either a rail- 
road or a canal. 

The Metropolitan Railroad Company was organized 
in 1853, to build a railroad from Georgetown, D. C., 
via Frederick to Hagerstown. The first meeting of 
the directors was held July 30, 1853, for the election 
of president, and at a subsequent meeting on August 
11th the chief engineer was elected, who at once se- 
lected a corps of assistants and commenced the pre-— 
liminary surveys. Another party was formed in 
November. The former was engaged on the lower 
division of the work, and the latter between Frederick 
and Hagerstown. From the rough nature of the 
country through which the road was required to be 
built, very careful examinations were found necessary, 
with a view of finding the most eligible and central 


route through Montgomery County, and at the same 
time to make selection of a line for location which 
would give general satisfaction to the several interests 
involved in the work, A very large amount of duty 
was satisfactorily performed by the engineer depart- 
ment. Five hundred and forty miles were carefully 
surveyed and estimated, while the whole distance from 
Georgetown to Hagerstown was but a little over sev- 
enty-five miles. 

Besides the several routes surveyed, many recon- 
noissances were made, and crest-levels taken on Parr's 
Ridge, in Montgomery County, in all of which very 
favorable passes were found, and the line adopted for 
location proved to correspond almost with the exact 
terms of the charter. The amount of subscription 
on which this road was organized was five hundred | 
thousand dollars, on which up to July, 1854, the pay- 
ments to the commissioners amounted to fifty thousand | 
nine hundred dollars. 


The officers of the company for 1854 were: 


President, Francis Dodge; Directors, John W. Maury, W. W. 
Corcoran, Joseph Bryan, George Parker, Washington City ; 
Daniel Weisel, Hagerstown, Md.; M. Davis, Frederick 
County, Md.; F. C. Clopper, Montgomery County, Md.; 
A. H. Dodge, A. H. Pickrell, W. M, Boyce, David English, 
H, C. Matthews, Georgetown, D. C.; J. W. Deeble, seore- 
tary and treasurer; BE. French, chief engineer; W. H. 
Grant, acting chief engineer, 


The charter called for its location “ from George- 
town by the most eligible and central route through 
Montgomery County, crossing the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad at a point not exceeding five miles from the 
Monocacy Viaduct, by the line of said railroad to 
Frederick City, in Frederick County, thence by the 


_ most convenient and practical route through Frederick 
the southeastern extremity, and is available for nearly 


and Washington Counties to Hagerstown.” 

Preliminary surveys were made of four lines, as 
follows, to the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad and city 
of Frederick : 


Line No. 1.—The first line examined started from “ Cox’s 
Corner,” in Georgetown, leaving the city on the west, crossing 
the head-waters of the small tributaries of the Potomac, and 
passing about three-quarters of a mile west of the village of 
Rockville; thence, taking a general course ranging a little to 
the west of the city of Frederick, it passed on the east side of 
the Sugar Loaf Mountain, descending Bennett's Creek, cross- 
ing the ridge between Bennett's Creek and the Monocacy River, 
and from the Monocacy River to the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road near Buckeystown Station. From thence the line took a 
direct course to the western part of the city of Frederick. 

Line No. 2 was surveyed by the party returning from Fred- 
erick to Georgetown, and commenced at the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad at the point of crossing by the first line, and diverging 
westwardly from the first line, crossed the Monocacy River ata 
point about a mile north of the county line between Frederick 
and Montgomery Counties and west of the Sugar Loaf Moun- 
tain; thence to a point on the stream known as the “Long 
Draught,” about six miles northwest of Rockville, where it 
crossed the first line (No. 1) and kept to the east until it re- 
united with it about one mile west of Rockville. 

Line No. 3 was surveyed from Georgetown td Frederick, com- 
mencing at a higher elevation in Georgetown, above “‘ Cox's 
Corner,” near the northwestern limits of the city, and taking a 
more easterly direction from the starting-point than No, 1, as- 
cending the ridge dividing the tributaries of the Potomac from 
those of Rock Creek, passing on the east side of the village of 
Rockville to the head-waters of the tributaries of Seneca Creek, 
and keeping for a greater part of the distance on Rock Creek 
or the eastern slope of the ridge; curving to the east of the 
general course in passing the tributaries last mentioned, the 
line crosses the Seneca, und passes to the east of Clarksburg, 
Hyattstown, and Urbanna, and strikes the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad on Bush Creek, about two miles southeast of the Mo- 
noeacy Viaduct, Following mainly parallel with the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad to the Monocacy Station, it there crosses tho 
main track of that road, and keeping on the west of the Fred- 
erick Branch, passes through the southern part of the city of 
Frederick to a point in common with the line first surveyed to 
that place. 

Line No, 4 diverges to the west of No, 3 near Rockville, and 
passing about one-half mile east of Gaithersburg, crossing the 
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Georgetown and Frederick turnpike and Seneca Creek near Mid- 


dlebrook, and striking No. 1 on the Seneca Ridge, between | 


Seneea Creek and Little Seneca; thence in common with No. 1 


to Ten-Mile Creek, where it diverges westwardly, taking a route | 


across Parr’s Ridge at a low pass about a mile east of Barnes- 
ville, and uniting with line No. 2 on the ridge between the Mo- 
nocacy River and Little Monocacy. 

Tn addition to these lines numerous subordinate lines have 
been run at various points between Georgetown and the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad, which are mainly as follows: 

An improvement of No. 1, commencing at a lower elevation 
in Georgetown near Prospeet Street, keeping more westwardly 
along the Potomac slope of the ridge, and uniting with No. 1 
about five miles out of Georgetown. 

An oblique cross line connecting No. 1 and No. 3 on the ridge 
between Georgetown and Rockville; it diverges eastwardly 
from the former at a point about seven and a half miles from 
Georgetown, and connects with the latter about three and a half 
miles south of Rockville. 

A line diverging westwardly from No, 4 about a mile east of 
Gaithersburg, crossing the Georgetown and Frederick turnpike 
near Gaithersburg, and crossing the Sencea Creek about three- 
quarters of a mile above Clopper’s mill, falls into line No. 4, on 
the Seneca Ridge. 

A line diverging from line No. 4 on a spur of Parr's Ridge, 
between Ten-Mile Creek and Buck Lodge, and crossing Parr’s 
Ridge by a considerable sweep to the east, descends along the 
head-waters of Little Monocacy in a westwardly direction, then 
turns northwardly and crosses the spurs of the Sugar Loaf near 
its western base, thence crossing Bennett's Creek and the Mo- 
nocacy River connects with line No. 1, about balf a mile west 
of the latter stream, 

A line commencing on the Rockville Ridge for the purpose of 
shortening the most eastwardly line (No. 3) where it passes 
around the head-waters of the tributaries of Sencea Creek, and 
reuniting with that line on the Seneca Ridge, about one and 
one-fourth miles southeastwardly from Nealayille, 

A line was also traced in the immediate valley of Rock 
Creek, commencing at the “ Paper-mill bridge,” ond extend- 
ing up the creek about three miles. 


During the progress of the foregoing examinations 
a crest-line was run on Parr’s Ridge, commencing near 
Clarksburg and terminating on the eastern bank of 
the Potomac River. Line No. 3, the middle line, was 
recommended as the most eligible route by the engi- 
neers, and the total expense of completing the road 
from Georgetown to Hagerstown was estimated at 
$3,465,000. The road was not built by this company 
owing to unforeseen difficulties, among which were the 
financial depression of 1857, and, the civil war which 
ensued four years later. But by 1873 the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad had built and completed a branch 
from Washington to its main road at Washington 
Junetion (Point of Rocks). 

Richard Randolph located, as assistant engineer, 
the whole road, and was then transferred to the Vir- 
ginia Valley Railroad. James A. Boyd had the first 
contract, which was for Section 11, Parr's Ridge, 
which is here two hundred and fifty fect lower than 
the Parr's Ridge on the main line; this was a deep 
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| 


| cut three-fourths of a mile long, running from grade 
to thirty feet cut in one-fourth ; then thirty feet for 
one-fourth of a mile; then running out in the next 
fourth of a mile. About the time this section was 
finished several of the next heaviest were put under 
contract, James A. Boyd took Sections 10, 12, 13, 
14, 15, and 16. Henry Gantz, 17, 18, 19, and 20, 
E. D. Smith, Section 7, including the masonry of the 
bridge over Monocacy; the grade is ninety feet above 
low water over this stream, and there is a very heavy. 
embankment on the west side. The greatest height 
is seventy feet, with a long rock cut on the east side, 

twenty to thirty feet deep for more than three-fourths 

ofa mile, The iron superstructure for this Monocacy 

bridge was built by the company at their Mount Clare 

shops. It has three spans of two hundred feet each, 
and one of one hundred. This one-mile section cost, 

including graduations, masonry, and bridge superstruc- 

ture, three hundred thousand dollars. Sections 1, 2, 

3, 4, including the Calico Rocks, were built by the 

company's furees. Sections 5 and 6 by Bernard 

Riley, 8 and 33 by Peter McNamara, 9 by White and 

MeArdle, 21 by Timothy Flaherty, 22 and 23 by B. 

R. Codwise, 24, 25, and 26 by Michael Buoy, 27 and 

30 by Dennis Murphy, 28 and 29 by Timothy Cavan, 

31, 32, and 33 by G. M. Watkins, 34 and 37 by Pat- 

rick MeUabe, 35 by Alfred Ray, 36 and 39 by James 

Farward, 40 by Thomas A. Waters, and 41 and 42 

by the company’s force. 

Not finding materials for bridges at the crossing of 
the Little Monocacy, Little and Big Seneca, these 
streams were crossed on trestles, constructed by the 
company's force. Little Monocaey and Big Seneca 
trestles are seventy feet high and Little Seneca one 
hundred and six. The intention is to replace these 
trestles, as they wear out, with permanent structures 
of stone and iron. 

The maximum grade is fifty fect per mile, the 
minimum radius of curvature one thousand feet, and 
the elevation at Gaithersburg five hundred and sixteen 
feet above tide. The distance from Point of Rocks 
to Baltimore by the old line is sixty-nine miles, and 
from Point of Rocks to Baltimore via Washington, 
eighty miles. 

All important passenger trains of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Company, including local and fast freight, 
pass over the Metropolitan Branch, affording unpre- 
cedented facilities to the people for personal travel 
and transportation of productions and supplies. There 
are twenty-eight stations on the road from Washing- 
ton to Point of Rocks, or the Washington Junction, 


the intersection with the main stem, a distance of 
. forty-two and a half miles, viz. : 
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METROPOLITAN BRANCH. 


Stations, Miles. | Stations. Miles, 
Washington......... ...... SP QP RAM CIM Asters cccwctecctens 16} 
Metropolitan Junction..... 1 | Derwood........... 19 
Queenstown........ * -- 83) Washington Grove 204 
Terra Cotta.. 4 | Gaithersburg.. 214 

Clopper's 244 
Germantow 264 
Little Seneca.. 284 
Boya’s.......... 294 


Barneville... 334 
Dickerson... 35} 
‘Tuscarora... 39 

* | Sugar Loaf ............. 41} 
154 | Washington Junction 423 


The Baltimore, Cincinnati and Western Maryland 
Railroad was chartered several years ago by the States of 
Ohio, West Virginia, Virginia, and Maryland, and, if 
built, will pass diagonally through the county from near 


‘Brighton, via Brookville, Gaithersburg, Darnestown, 
and Dawsonville to the Potomac at Edwards’ Ferry, | 


or mouth of Goose Creek, over a distance of thirty 
miles, 

The Chesapeake and Ohio Canal.—When the 
war of the Revolution had ended, and the people 
began to think how best they could perpetuate the 
independence which had been gained after a seven 
years’ arduous struggle, there were none who felt the 
task before them more difficult than the men of Mary- 
land. In this emergency, George Washington, who, 
patriotic to his country in war, had shown himself 
equally so to his native State in peace, and even 
during the perils and dangers of military life had be- 
come impressed with the importance of opening a 
route to the West, turned, after retiring to private 
life, with fresh enthusiasm to his cherished scheme of 
making the Potomac navigable from Fort Cumberland 
to the Great Falls at Georgetown. In 1774 he had pro: 
cured the passage of a law from the Virginia Legislature 
empowering the opening of the Potomac so as to make 
it navigable from tide-water to Wells’ Creek, and, al- 
though the Legislature of Maryland objected to a 
concurrence in the law, the project seemed to favor 
success, when the battle of Lexington turned the at- 
tention of the colonists elsewhere, and the call of Gen. 
Washington to the field caused a temporary suspen- 
sion of the movement. But as soon as the need for 
his military services had ended, he entered into an ex- 
tensive correspondence with prominent gentlemen in 
Maryland, in order to try and secure their co-opera- 
tion. On the 29th of March, 1784, he wrote to Mr. 
Jefferson, stating that ten years before he had been 
struck with the importance of the subject, and added, 
“My opinion coincides perfectly with yours regarding 
the practicability of an easy and short communication 
between the waters of the Ohio and Potomae,—of the 


advantages of that communication, the preference it 
46 


has over all others, and of the policy there would be 
in the State of Maryland to adopt and render it facile.” 
His ideas, as frequently expressed, were that unless 
artificial communications were formed to draw the 
future trade of the vast region beyond the Alleganies 
to Atlantic ports, either Spain, which held the mouth 
of the Mississippi, or England, which possessed the 
St. Lawrence, would secure it; that these communi- 
cations must be made through Maryland, Virginia, 
New York, or Pennsylvania, and that if the two 
former did nothing, the latter would step in and win 
the prize. In the full of 1784 he made a journey 
West on horseback, trayeling in all six hundred and 
eighty miles, crossing the mountains by Braddock's 
road through Allegany County, Md., and returning 
through the valleys of the Cheat and Shenandoah 
Rivers, Soon after his return, in October of the same 
year, he sent a letter to the Governor of Virginia, in 
which he dwelt fully on the practicability of the 
scheme which he had previously suggested, and, in 
fact, it may be said, sketched, with a bold and free 
hand, the original outline of nearly all the internal 
improvements which have since been adopted by 
these sister States. His object was to link together 
these distant States by the strong bonds of a common 
interest, and to this task he addressed himself, ad- 
dressing a letter toa member of Congress of similar 
import to that sent to the Governor of Virginia, and 
taking not only a commercial, but a national and 
political view of the subject. 

The communication to the Governor of Virginia 
was submitted by him to the next Legislature of that 
State, and while it was being discussed by the members, 
Gen. Washington and the Marquis de Lafayette paid 
a visit to Richmond. Washington succeeded in the 
promise of the Legislature’s support for the measure, 
and as the concurrence of Maryland was necessary, the 
Potomac being within her limits, he went to Annapolis, 
still with Lafayette, and laid his views before the 
Legislature there. A few days afterwards he wrote to 
Joseph Jones and James Madison, of the Virginia 
Legislature, recommending the appointment of deputies 
by the Legislatures of the two States to meet and 
agree upon a bill, The Virginia Legislature at once 
appointed Gen. Washington, Gen. Gates, and Col. 
Blackburn to go to Annapolis and confer with a simi- 
lar committee from the Maryland Legislature, while 
the Maryland Legislature as soon as it went into 
session had the subject before it, and on Dec. 22, 
1784, requested the Senate to appoint some of its 
members to join the gentlemen nominated by this 
House to meet and confer with the commissioners ap- 
pointed by the State of Virginia. The Senate agreed 
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to this, and appointed Thomas Stone, Samuel Hughes, 


and Charles Carroll of Carrollton to join John Cad- 
walader, Samuel Chase, John De Butts, George Digges, 
Philip Key, Gustavus Scott, and Joseph Dashiell, 
appointed by the House to meet and confer with the 
Virginia commissioners, 

Gen, Washington and Gen, Gates went to Annap- 
olis (Col. Blackburn being prevented by indisposition), 
and on Dec. 22, 1784, a conference was held, with 
Gen. Washington, chairman, and R. B. Latimer, 
clerk. Provisions looking to the establishment of the 
Potomac Company were unanimously agreed to, and 
bills in conformity with them afterwards drawn up, 
adopted, and passed by the Legislatures of the two 
States, each State at the same time authorizing a sub- 
scription for fifty shares of the capital stock, which 
both of them subsequently increased. 

Messrs. Cadwalader, Chase, De Butts, Digges, 
Key, Scott, and Joseph Dashiell of the commissioners 
brought in the bill in accordance with the report of the 
convention, and Mr, Cadwalader delivered the bill to 
the speaker on the same day. By concurrent action of 
the two States the Potomac Company was then formed. 
The charter provided that the capital stock should 
consist of five hundred shares of one hundred pounds 
each, with power of enlargement if found necessary ; 
that the navigation should be improved from tide- 
water to the highest practicable point on the North 
Branch or to Fort Cumberland, so as to permit the 
passage of boats drawing twelve inches of water; 
that the company should be authorized “ to construct 
canals and erect such locks and perform such other 
work as they may judge necessary” for the purpose ; 
that the work should be commenced in one year, and 
the improvements be completed Irom the Great Falls 
to Fort Cumberland in three years, and from the 
Great Falls to tide-water in two years, under the 
penalty of a forfeiture of charter. 

Such was the public affection for Gen, Washington 
that within a few months nearly all of the capital 
stock was subscribed for. The company went into 
operation on May 17, 1785, Gen. Washington being 
its first president, and holding that position until he 
was called to the Presidency of the United States. 
Thomas Johnson and Thomas Sim Lee, the two first 
Governors of Maryland, were associated with him 
after the Declaration of Independence in the board of 
directors, and James Rumsey, who claimed to be the 
first discoverer of the practicul upplication of steam to 
purposes of navigation, was general superintendent of 
the work. 
commenced, and no doubt those who prepared and 
helped to pass the acts of incorporation thought that 


In the ensuing August operations were 
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three years and fifty thousand pounds sterling would 
be sufficient to complete the work on the proposed 
plan and within the specified limits. But when the 
three years had expired the work was only slightly 
advanced, and on application of the company acts 
were passed by the Legislatures of Maryland and 
Virginia in 1786 amending the charter and granting 
a further term of three years. In 1790 the term was 
again extended for three years, and so on from time 
to time until the year 1820, when the public became 
satisfied that the bed of the Potomac River could not 
by any expenditure at command be so improved as to 
answer the purposes intended. 

When this decision had been arrived at the Board 
of Public Works of Virginia, in pursuance of a reso- 
lution of the General Assembly of Jan, 8, 1820, ap- 
pointed Thomas Moore principal engineer, “to exam- 
ine the waters of the Potomac above the upper line of 
the District of Columbia, and to explore the country 
between the Potomac and Ohio on the one side, and 
the Potomac and Rappahannock on the other, with a 
view to ascertain and report upon the practicability of 
effecting a communication by canal between the three 
Early in 1821 the States of Maryland and 
Virginia appointed a joint commission, consisting of 
Moses T, Hunter, William T. T. Mason, William 
Naylor, Athanasius Fenwick, and lie Williams, “to 
examine the affairs of the Potomac Company, the state 
of navigation of the river Potomae, its susceptibility 
of improvement, and to make report whether the said 
company had complied with its charter granted by 
the two States, and its ability to comply within a 
reasonable time, and whether any, or what aid should 
be given to the company, and what would be the best 
means of effecting an improvement in the navigation 
of the said river.” In July, 1822, assisted by Thomas 
Moore, civil engineer, of Virginia, they began their 
work, and in December following transmitted a report 


rivers.” 


| to the Governor of each of the States, by whom it 


was communicated to their respective Legislatures in 
January, 1823, The substance of it was that the 
Potomac Company had failed to comply with their 
charter; that they could not possibly effect the objects 
of their incorporation; that they had not only ex- 
pended their capital and the tolls received, with the 
exception of a small dividend declared in 1822, but 
had incurred a heavy debt, which they could never 
discharge ; that it would be imprudent and inexpedi-. 
ent to give them any further aid, and that the only 
alternative was to divest them of their charter and 
adopt some more effectual mode of improving the 
navigation of the river, 

After reviewing the different kinds of improved in- 
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Jand navigation, the commissioners declared their 
preference for an independent canal, or still-water 
navigation, the cost of which from Little Falls to 
Fort Cumberland, a distance of one hundred and 


eighty-two miles, was estimated to be $1,578,954. | 


Thomas Moore, civil engineer, of Virginia, having 
died before the survey was completed, Isaac Briggs, 
of Maryland, was appointed to fill his place. The 
commissioners recommended that Maryland and Vir- 
ginia should each furnish one-half of the required 
sum, viz., $789,477, and proposed that the money, in 
the first instance, should be raised by the two States 
by loan for sixteen or twenty years. They expressed 
the opinion that the proposed canal, if constructed, 
would make Cumberland the entrepdt of the com- 
merce of the West, and that nothing would be want- 
ing to insure to the citizens of Baltimore the largest 
share of the advantages to accrue from it except a 
connection with that city by a lateral canal from the 
head of the Eastern Branch of the Potomac, or Bla- 
densburg, to the Patapseo at Elkridge, supposed, by 


the required route, to be about twenty-five miles; or 


if it should accord more with the wishes and interest 


of the Baltimoreans to connect with the canal at a | 


higher point of the Potomac, they suggested that a 
survey be made to test the practicability of a branch 
from the foot of the Catoctin Mountain, or any point 
below it, to Baltimore. What had been mere spec- 
ulation in regard to the settlement and growth of the 
West in 1784 was in 1822 a substantial fact, and 
the importance of a convenient channel for trade and 
intercommunication had become obvious to all, and 
out of this general sentiment sprang the idea of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal. 

The advocates of this means of communication 
between the tide-waters of the Potomac and the Ohio 


River entered into the enterprise early in 1823 with | 


} 


great zeal and energy, and in accordance with the — 


feeling which had been started in favor of the new 
project, the Potomac Company, on the 3d of Febru- 
ary of the same year, adopted a resolution signifying 
their willingness to surrender their charter to a new 
company, and, during the same winter, acts were 
passed by the Legislatures of Maryland and Virginia 
to incorporate a juint-stock association, entitled “ The 
Potomac Canal Company.” These acts, however, 
proved abortive, because they did not provide for the 
necessary co-operation of the United States, as sover- 
eign of the District of Columbia, and also because of 
disagreement in some of their provisions. The people 
of Baltimore, especially, objected to the Potomac 
Canal, because, under the bill in question, it was to 
terminate, as at present, in Georgetown, and the priv- 


_ilege was virtually denied them of tapping it so as to 


connect it with a canal to Baltimore if they so de- 
sired, and besides, the State was asked to cede to the 
company all its right to the waters of the river, thus 
virtually preventing the future connection of the 
canal with the city of Baltimore. 

In order to bring about united action in the next 
session of the Legislatures of the two States, meetings 
were held in various parts of the country, the first 
being at Leesburg, Loudon Co., Va., on Aug. 25, 
1823. It was followed by others both in Maryland 
and Virginia, and on Tuesday, Nov. 6, 1823, a con- 
vention was held at Washington City, with delegates 
from Maryland, Virginia, Pennsylvania, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Dr. Joseph Kent, of Prince 
George’s County, a member of Congress, was chair- 
man, The convention determined on the formation 
of a joint-stock company, with power to cut a canal 
from the tide-water of the Potomac, by way of Cum- 
berland, to the mouth of Savage River, and ultimately 
to the navigable waters of the Monongahela or Ohio 
Rivers, also giving authority to the States of Maryland, 
Virginia, and Pennsylvania to make connections with 
it by lateral canals. Committees were also appointed 
to petition the Legislatures of these States and Con- 
gress for a concurrent act of incorporation and for as- 
sistance in constructing the works, the committee from 
Maryland consisting of Grafton Duvall, George Mason, 
of Charles, C. Thomas Kennedy, J. C. Herbert, and 
James Forrest. The name fixed upon was ‘* The Ches- 
apeake and Ohio Canal Company,” and a resolution 
was also passed looking to the ultimate extension of the 
works to Lake Erie. A central committee, consisting of 
Charles Fenton Mercer, John Mason, Walter Jones, 
Thomas Swann, John MeLean, Wm. H. Fitzhugh, 
H. L. Opie, Alfred H. Powell, P. C. Pendleton, A. 
Fenwick, John Lee, Frisby Tilghman, and Robert 
W. Bowie, was appointed to take charge of the whole 


| subject and obtain the consent of the Potomac Com- 


pany to the measure. 

Memorials were accordingly sent to Congress and to 
the Legislatures of Maryland, Virginia, and Pennsyl- 
vania for an act of incorporation. In the mean time, 
however, a meeting was held in Baltimore on the 20th 
of December, 1823, to take into consideration “ the 
expediency of promoting a connection between the 
Ohio and the Chesapeake at Baltimore by a canal 


through the District of Columbia,” and also as to 


whether the citizens of Baltimore “ preferred a canal 
to be made first to the Susquehanna River or to the 
Ohio.” Gen. Robert Goodloe Harper made an ex- 
haustive speech explaining his views “‘ on the expedi- 
ency of promoting a connection between the Ohio at 
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Pittsburgh and the waters of the Chesapeake at Bal- 
timore, by a canal through the District of Columbia.” 

The reason for this difference in opinion and senti- 
ment on the part of Baltimore is obvious. George- 
town, Alexandria, and Washington feared the advan- 
tages which Baltimore would have through improved 
communication with the West. Baltimore at that 
time enjoyed all the trade of Pennsylvania between 
the Susquehanna and the mountains, as well as the 
whole downward trade of that river, and that of 
Frederick and Washington Counties in Maryland, 
thus enabling her to leave Georgetown and Alexandria 
far behind. ‘These advantages, however, she feared 
would be overcome by the small towns on the Potomac, 
and therefore the majority of citizens at the meeting 
referred to preferred a canal to the Susquehanna to 
one from Cumberland to Georgetown. On account of 
this strong opposition, and because the act submitted did 
not provide sufficiently for the connection of the Ches- 
apeake and Ohio Canal with the city of Baltimore, the 
Maryland Assembly adjourned without passing the 
measure. Onthe 27th of January, 1824, the Virginia 
Legislature passed it, with amendments to remove the 
objections of Baltimore, and on Jan. 31, 1825, the 
Maryland Legislature confirmed it. On March 3, 
1825, it was ratified by Congress, and on Feb. 9, 
1826, by Pennsylvania. 

On May 16, 1825, the Potomac Company surren- 
dered their charter to the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal 
Company. By the amended charter the new company 
was authorized to construct a navigable canal of not 
less than forty feet at the surface, twenty-eight feet 
at the bottom, and not less than four feet deep from 
the tide-water of the Potomac in the District of 
Columbia to Cumberland, or the mouth of Savage 
Creek, and thence across the Allegany Mountains to 
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Brig.-Gen. Simon Bernard and Lieut.-Col. Totten, 
officers of the United States army, and John L. Sul- 
livan, civil engineer, of Massachusetts, a board of 
internal improvements to designate the most suitable 
route for the canal. On Oct. 23, 1826, Gen. Bernard 
made a report, which was communicated by the Pres- 


| ident to Congress on December 7th following. It 


some convenient point of navigation on the waters of 
the Ohio or its tributary streams. The company was | 


also empowered to connect the canal by a branch | 


improvement from the town of Cuinberland to the 
Savage River, with a view to the development of the 
coal-fields at that point. Two years was allowed from 
the organization of the company for the commence- 
ment of the work, and twelve years from the date of 
its commencement for the completion of the section 
from tide-water to Cumberland. The capital stock 
was to be six million dollars, in sixty thousand shares 
of one hundred dollars each, with power of future 
enlargement. At the November session of Congress 
in 1823, the subject was laid before it by President 
Monroe, and that body, on April 3, 1824, appropriated 
thirty thousand dollars for necessary surveys, plans, and | 
estimates. In May following the President appointed 


showed minutely the route of the canal from tide- 
water to the Ohio, with detailed estimate of its cost, 
as follows : 


Sections. Distances, rennet) ipblctogs Amount of Est. 
‘Miles, Yards. Feet, 
Eastern........ 578 7 $8,177,081.05 
Middle......... | 70 1010 1961 246 10,028,122.86 
Westera....... 85 440 619 78 4,170,223,78 


The board divided the line into three sections,— 
eastern, middle, and western. The first began at 
Georgetown, running thence on the northern or Mary- 
land side of the Potomac to Cumberland. The middle 
began at Cumberland and ended at the mouth of Cas- 
tleman’s River on the Youghiogheny. The western 
extended from thence to Pittsburgh. 

Gen. Bernard estimated that in the first six years 
after the opening of the canal the advantages to be 
derived from it by augmentations in the value of lands, 
revenue from customs, etc., would amount to $81,625,- 
585. The estimated cost of the several sections took 
the public mind, however, by surprise, and the com- 
missioners who had been appointed to open books for 
subscription to the capital stock felt it prudent to defer 
the matter. The central committee again summoned 
the Canal Convention which met on Dee. 5, 1826, in 
Washington City, and adopted a resolution that a 
committee be appointed to submit an estimate of the 
cost of the canal, founded upon the report of the 
United States Board of Internal Improvement of Oct. 
23, 1826, to the War Department. The following 
were appointed as the committee: A. Stewart, C. F. 
Mercer, J. B. Alexander, Chauncey Forward, Josiah 
Malin, John McHenry, James Adams, John Hoye, J. 
Mason, O. H. Williams, B.S. Pigman, John McPher- 
son, and John McLean. ‘Three days afterwards they 
reported that the United States engineers had been 
betrayed into great errors in their estimates, and that 
the work could be constructed for about one-half the 
amount of the estimate. The convention ordered 
that the report be printed, but it was viewed with dis- 
trust by the great mass of the community, and on 
March 3, 1827, a memorial signed by thirty-two 
members of Congress was presented to John Quincy 
Adams, President of the United States, requesting 
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that the estimates both of the United States Board of | 
Internal Improvement and of the Canal Convention 
Committee be submitted to practical civil engineers to 
reconcile their apparent disagreement and verify their 
accuracy. The President accordingly appointed James 
Geddes and Nathan S. Roberts, and their report of 
the cost of a canal from the upper boundary of George- 
town to Cumberland was transmitted to Congress on 
March 10, 1828. They made the distance one hun- 
dred and eighty-six and three-fourths miles, and pre- 
sented estimates of a canal of three different dimen- 
sions, passing over nearly the same ground indicated 
by the United States engineers. The general esti- 
mates were as follows: for a canal forty feet in width 
at the surface and four feet deep, $4,008,005.28; for 
one forty-eight feet surface and fiye feet deep—the 
dimensions upon which Gen, Bernard’s estimate was 
based,—$4,330,991.68 ; and for a canal enlarged where 
practicable to sixty feet, with a proportional breadth 
at bottom and five feet deep, $4,479,346.93. This re- 
port was generally received as correct, aud as its results 
had in the mean time been sufficiently known to justify 
such a proceeding, the commissioners on Oet. 1, 1827, 
opened books for subscription to the capital stock, 
and on that and the following day a considerable 
amount was subscribed. 

At December session, 1825, the State of Maryland 
had passed a law authorizing a subscription to the 
capital stock to the whole amount of stock owned by 
the State in the Potomac Company, and of the debts 
due the State from the company, and also of $500,000 
payable in current money, on condition, as regarded 
the money subscription, that Congress should sub- 
scribe one million dollars to the capital stock of 
the eastern section and secure a connection with 
the city of Baltimore. ‘The condition requiring the 
United States subscription to the “ capital stock of the 
eastern section’ was repealed by the Legislature in 
March, 1827. In March, 1828, the same body passed 
a supplement, authorizing the treasurer to make the 
subscription payable in five per cent. State certificates 
whenever the commissioners on the part of the State 
should certify that the sum of $2,500,000 had been 
subscribed to the capital stock. By act of May 24, 
1828, Congress authorized a subscription of one mil- 
lion dollars, and on the same day authorized the 
cities of Washington, Georgetown, and Alexandria to 
subscribe and pay for shares of stock in the company. 
The commissioners then called a general meeting of 
the stockholders in the city of Washington for the. 
20th of June, 1828. They reported at the meeting 


that there had been subscribed, payable in current — 


money, the sum of $3,090,100, besides subscrip- 


tions to the amount of $190,149.77 in the stock of 
the Potomac Company. On the same day the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Canal Company was formally organ- 
ized by the election of the following board: President, 
Hon. Charles Fenton Mercer, then a member of Con- 
gress from Virginia; Directors, Joseph Kent, Phineas 
Janney, Walter Smith, Peter Lenox, Andrew Stewart, 
and Frederick May. The western terminus of the 
canal was to be at Pittsburgh. On the 23d of June 
the board entered on their duties, and on the 25th of 
the same month appointed Benjamin Wright chief 
engineer, adopting the route which had been surveyed 
by the Wnited States engineers and by Geddes and 
Roberts as the line of the canal between Georgetown 
and Cumberland, The 4th of July, 1828, was fixed 
upon for the celebration of the commencement of the 
work, and on that day John Quincy Adams, Presi- 
dent of the United States, dug the first spadeful of 
earth from the site marked out for the channel of the 
canal. 

On Aug. 15, 1828, the Potomac Company surren- 
dered its charter and property to the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Canal Company, and on Sept. 1, 1828, work on 
the canal was commenced, the capital subseribed at 
that time being $3,609,400. In September, 1828, 
the canal was ordered to be extended to the mouth of 
Rock Creek, in Georgetown, and thence to the mouth 
of the Tiber, in Washington City. 

An important item in the history of the canal may 
now be mentioned, namely, the controversy between 
the company and the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
Company. In June, 1827, the railroad company sur- 
veyed a route for their road from Baltimore to Point 
of Rocks, and thence up the Potomac Valley, over the 
same ground which had been surveyed with a view 
to the location of the canal. The canal company ac- 
eordingly united with the Potomac Company, which 
had not then formally surrendered its charter, and on 
June 10, 1828, prayed an injunction against the rail- 
road company, which was granted. On the 23d of 
the same month the railroad company obtained an in- 
junction against the Chesapeake and Ohio and Poto- 
mae Companies, The controversy continued until 
1832, when the Court of Appeals of Maryland de- 
cided the question in favor of the canal company. In 
May, 1833, an arrangement was effected between the 
companies, the chief feature of which was that the 
canal company would so locate the canal at different 
points below Harper's Ferry as to afford a passage for 
the railroad. The railroad company agreed to pay to 
the canal company two hundred and sixty-six thou- 
sand dollars, and not continue their road farther than 
Harper's Ferry until the canal should be, by 1840, 
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extended to Cumberland. ‘The friends of both works 
now began to co-operate together in favor of the prose- 
cution of the canal. In February, 1833, the State of 
Virginia authorized a subscription to the capital stock 
of the canal company of two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars, and on March 14, 1834, the State of 
Maryland authorized an additional subscription of one 
hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars, payable in 
five per cent. bonds of the State, and also a further 
subscription to the same amount in case Congress 
should subscribe one million dollars. 

On Oct. 18, 1834, the citizens of Allegany County, 


Md., met in the court-house, Cumberland, to take | 


steps leading to the further prosecution of the work. 
Wm. MeMahon presided, with David Shriver and 
William Ridgely vice-presidents, and Thomas J. 
McKaig and James Smith secretaries. 
were passed to hold a conyention in the city of Bual- 
timore on Dee. 8, 1834, to be composed of three or 
more delegates from Maryland, District of Columbia, 
and the several States taking an interest in the com- 
pletion of the canal. The convention accordingly met, 
with George C. Washington, of Maryland, president; 
Elisha Whittlesey, of Ohio, Elisha Boyd, of Vir- 
ginia, William A. Bradley, District of Columbia, 


and William Robinson, Jr., of Pennsylvania, vice- | 


presidents; and John P. Kennedy and Joseph Shriver, 
of Maryland, secretaries. Among the delegates pres- 
ent were the following: Allegany County, David 
Shriver, John Hoge, M. C. Sprigg, 8. P. Smith, M. 
N, Falls, Thomas J. McKaig, Joseph Shriver, James 
Smith, Thomas Perry, William Matthews, Robert 
Swan, Andrew Brace, Alpheus Beall, John J. Hoff- 
man, Richard Beall, R. C. Hollyday; Washington 
County, Joseph Galby, Frisby Tilghman, O. H. 
Williams, Robert Wason, John Blackford, Joseph I. 
Merrick, William Price, Daniel Weisel, Joseph C. 
Hays, John Welty, Charles A. Warfield, Andrew 
Kershner, Joho R. Dale, Michacl A. Finley, Joseph 
Weast, Abraham Burnes, Isaac Nesbit, John O. 
Wharton, Joseph Hollman, Samuel M. Hitt, N. B. 
Robinson, Thomas Buchanan, Jr., Charles Wilson, 
William Holliday; Frederick County, Outerbridge 
Horsey, John Thomas, Richard Johnson, of William, 
John Cost, James Simmons, 8. R. Waters, Roderick 
Dorsey, Plummer Ijams, Anthony Kimmell, John 
Kinser, Isaac Shriver, Washington Van Bibber, John 
McKalab, W. B. Gwynn, Isaac Baugher, John Stew- 
art, Martin Kichelberger, William Todd, Jacob Poe, 
Brooke Baker, William Tyler, J. H. McKlfresh, 
Thomas Carlton, George Bowlus, John Sifford. The 
principal acts of the convention consisted in the ap- 
pointment of a committee to report on the “ probable 


Resolutions | 
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revenue of the canal,’' and a committee to report “an 
estimate of the probable cost, and the time required 
for its completion ;"’ also, committees to memorialize 
Congress, the States of Maryland, Virginia, and 
Pennsylvania, and the authorities and citizens of 
Baltimore, for the necessary means to finish the canal 
to Cumberland. ‘The committee on cost reported 
that the completion of the works is expected to carry 
the total cost of the eastern section of the canal to 
the amount of very near $6,500,000, and on this 
“estimate” was predicated the Maryland loan of 
December session, 1834. In regard to the time 
required for the construction of the works to Cum- 
berland, the committee felt assured that if the line of 
seventy-eight miles below Cumberland were placed 
under contract, eighteen months, or two years at most, 
would suffice. 

On the 7th of March, 1835, the Maryland House 
of Delegates, by a vote of 44 to 30, passed a bill pro- 
viding for $2,000,000, the amount represented as 
necessary to complete the canal to Cumberland. The 
citizens of Baltimore assembled in town-meeting on 
the 10th of the same month, and adopted resolutions 
expressive of the hope that the Legislature would 
approve and pass the bill. On March 18th it was 
taken up in the Senate, and passed by a vote of two 
to one, thus becoming a law. The sum of $2,000,000 
was granted in the form of a loan to the company, 
the State reserving the power to convert it into cap- 
ital stock, at any future period, if deemed expedient. 
To secure payment of the principal and interest a 
mortgage was required to be given to the State on 
the lands, water-rights, ete., and this mortgage was 
executed on April 23,1835. This loan caused an 
exultation among the friends of the canal correspond- 
ing with the importance that was attached to it, and 
_in the spring of 1835 the engineers were directed to 
locate and make an estimate of the unfinished line to 
Cumberland, and on Jan. 6, 1836, ©. B. Fisk and 
Messrs. Cruger and Purcel, who had been detailed for 
the purpose, reported that the aggregate cost would 
amount to $3,560,619. 

On Jan. 30, 1836, a memorial was presented by the 
president and directors of the canal to the Maryland 
House of Delegates soliciting additional aid, showing 
that the deficiency of means to complete the canal 
amounted to $2,961,402. The memorial was referred 
to the Committee on Internal Improvements. On 

March 8th the chairman of the Committee of Ways 
and Means made a report, in which the completion of 
| the canal to Cumberland was strongly recommended, 
_ and also offered a bill to carry his views into effect. 
' Tt was taken up on the 29th of the month, and referred 
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to the next General Assembly by a vote of 35 to 34, | part passu 


or, in other words, rejected. Two days afterwards a | 


communication was presented by citizens of Baltimore, 
inclosing resolutions which had been passed at a mass- 


meeting that the prosperity of Baltimore and the 


advancement of the State depended mainly on the 
success of the measure. A select committee of five 
mewbers, to whom the resolutions were referred, re- 
ported a bill similar to that which had been rejected, 
but before finally acting on the measure the Legisla- 
ture adjourned, after appointing a joint committee of 
five, with instructions to investigate the subject and 
report by bill or otherwise after the recess. 

On Monday, May 2d, an internal improvement con- 
vention was held in Baltimore, at which delegates were 
reported from Baltimore City and County, and from 
Frederick, Washington, Allegany, Anne Arundel, 
Montgomery, Prince George’s, Charles, St. Mary’s, 
Harford, Queen Anne's, Kent, and Worcester Coun- 
ties. Resolutions were passed declaring that it was 
the duty of the State to supply the means for the 
speedy completion of the canal to Cumberland, and a 
committee was appointed to present them to the Legis- 
lature. 

On May 20th the General Assembly of Maryland 
reassembled, and on May 25th the majority of the 
joint committee of both houses, to whom the subject 
of internal improvement had been committed, reported, 
urging the propriety of making no further appropria- 
tion to the canal company until the practicability of 
an eligible connection, by canal, with Baltimore, so as 
to give the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal an eastern 
terminus within the State of Maryland, had been 
ascertained. At this period the company had received 
but one-half of the $2,000,000 loan, only $121,000 
of which had been disbursed for the construction of 
work done subsequent to the date of the act under 
which the loan was made, two-thirds of the residue 
having been applied to the payment of debts of the 
company, and to repairing the finished portion of the 
canal, The minority of the joint committee offered 
as a substitute for the majority report a bill embody- 
ing the views of the convention of May 2d, which 
was passed by the House on June 3d by a vote of 48 
to 29, and on the following day was assented to by 
the Senate by a vote of 11 to 2. This was the law 
known as the $8,000,000, and it authorized subscrip- 
tions to the capital stock of the canal company to the 
amount of $3,000,000. 

By the acceptance of the act the company was re- 
quired to release the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
Company from the restriction which arrested it at 


with, but without preceding, the canal 
along the valley of the Potomac. By the act $500,- 
000 were subscribed to the Maryland Canal Company, 
but the subscription to the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal 
Company was not to be made until the Maryland Canal 
Company had certified that a sufficient amount had 
been subscribed to their stock to justify the com- 


| Mencement of the construction of their canal and to 


Harper’s Ferry, and allow the railroad to be constructed | 


insure its completion by the most northern practicable 
route, 

The citizens of Baltimore exhibited unusual mani- 
festations of gratification at the success of the measure, 
but the act was not welcomed with the same satisfac- 
tion by the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Company. 
The chief objections rested on the provision which re- 
quired the Maryland Canal Company to construct 
their canal by the most northern practicable route, and 
exception was also taken to the clauses relating to the 
future construction of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal 
and the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. The subject 
was referred by the stockholders to a committee, who, 
on July 28, 1836, reported that it would be premature 
in the company to accept the act until the Maryland 


| Canal Company had determined upon their route and 


an understanding had been effected with the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad Company. 

The commissioners appointed to carry into effect 
the charter of the Maryland Company met in Balti- 
more, April 5, 1836, and adopted, for their canal, the 
route surveyed by Dr. Howard. By the 12th of May 
they had received subscriptions for 16,105 shares of 
$100 each, more than half the amount considered 
necessary for the construction of the work, and on May 
18th the company duly organized by the election of a 
president and directors. George W. Hughes and 
Charles B. Fisk, engineers, who had been appointed 
to conduct a survey, made a joint report on July 26th, 
in which they came to the conclusion that the most 
northern practicable route from the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Canal to Baltimore was on or near the location 
traced by Dr. Howard in 1827, through the District 
of Columbia. The Maryland Canal Company adopted 
the route, and soon afterwards it was reported that 
33,000 shares, amounting to $3,000,000, the full 
amount required, had been subscribed. 

The stockholders of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal 
Company met again on July 28th, and received the 
assent of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad to certain 
propositions which had been made to them by the 
canal company in regard to an explanation or modif- 
cation of the provisions of compromise. They also 
gave their consent to the several provisions of the 
Maryland act of December, 1835, declaring, however, 
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that their acceptance of the act should not be final, 
until the Maryland Canal Company had entered into 
an agreement to connect their canal with the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Canal at a suitable point in George- 
town, and within three months give the required cer- 
tificate in reference to the means for the commencement 
and completion of their work. 
were at once satisfactorily arranged, and on August 
1st the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Company formally 
communicated their acceptance of the act to the (rov- 
ernor of the State, the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
Company having done so on July 26th. On Sep- 
tember 9th the Maryland Canal Company certified 
that a sufficient amount of capital stock had been sub- 
scribed to justify the commencement of the construc- 
tion of their work, and on September 21st the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Company executed an 
instrument guaranteeing to the State, after the expi- 
ration of three years, a dividend of six per cent. per 
annum, payable semi-annually out of the net profits 
of the eanal and works, on the amount authorized to 
be subseribed to its capital stock, and the treasurer 
of the State accordingly made the subscription of 
$3,000,000 to the capital stock of the company. 

The act of 1835 authorized the city of Baltimore 
to subseribe to the capital stock of both the Maryland 
Canal Company and the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
Company. In regard to the first company the power 
was not availed of, but on Sept. 27, 1836, the 
city subscribed $3,000,000 to the capital stock of the 
railroad, with a proviso that the whole sum should be 
applied exclusively to the prosecution of the work 
from Harper's Ferry westward. The railroad recom- 
menced operations, and adopting a route through 
Virginia, gave a wide berth to the canal and pushed 
forward their road to Cumberland, which they reached 
in November, 1842, 


of the movements which now took place in regard to 


These stipulations 
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at $6,324,300, At the session of the Legislature in 
December, 1837, memorials were presented praying 
that the Maryland Canal Company be required to 
construct their works by way of Seneca and Patuxent 
Rivers, and the Committee on Internal Improvements 
were directed to inquire into the surveys that had 
been made. Messrs. Fisk, Hughes, and Trimble 
appeared before the committee and gave testimony. 
On the 8th of March, 1838, the Legislature by joint 
resolutions declared that the Maryland Canal Com- 
pany were entitled to no subscriptions on the part of 
the State unless they would agree to locate their canal 
by the most northern practicable route of the routes by 


the valleys of the Monoeacy and Patapsco, or by a 


route diverging from the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, 
at the mouth of Seneca River, and authorized the 
Governor to direct a further survey of these routes 
to be made. In April following the Secretary of War 
granted the services of Col. J. J. Abert to make the 
necessary examinations. The conclusions of his re- 
port were that the Westminster, Linganore, and Seneca 
routes were each impracticable, but that there was a 
route, which he called the ‘“ Brookville route,” con- 
necting, on the one side, with the Seneca, at the mouth 
of Whetstone Branch, and on the other with the 
Patuxent, at the mouth of Hawlings’ River, which 
was “practicable with due supply of water.” He 
next proceeded to make an estimate of cost, and in 
February, 1839, reported that the length of the route 
was seventy miles, but that the estimate had only 
been made for twenty-one and three-fourths miles, 
this portion being computed to cost in round numbers 
$11,670,000, or more than five hundred thousand 
dollars per mile. He was then informed that it was 
unnecessary to proceed any further. 

The subsequent proceedings which took place in 


_ carrying into effect the provisions of the act of 1835, 
Tt may be of interest here to give a short summary | 


the contemplated work of the Maryland Canal. After | 


July, 1836, Messrs. Fisk and Hughes made a more 
minute survey, and on March 3, 1837, submitted a 
final report declaring the Westminster, Linganore, and 
Seneca routes impracticable, and declaring the most 
northern practicable route for an extension of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal to Baltimore to be from 
Georgetown. 

In September, 1836, Isaac Trimble was appointed 
by the city of Baltimore to examine localities and 
determine upon the practicability of a cross-cut 
canal within this State. In March, 1837, he made 
a report, in which he expressed the opinion that the 


ch. 395, may now be taken up. On the acceptance 
of the act by the canal and railroad companies the 
Governor and Council were authorized to appoint three 
commissioners to go to Europe and dispose of the 
stock of the State, out of the proceeds of which the 
subscriptions to the capital stock of the companies 
were to be paid. Six months after the passage of the 
act the commissioners were appointed, and in the 
spring of 1837 they departed on their mission. Owing, 
however, to the financial crisis, which was then some- 
what advanced, it was found impracticable for them 
to dispose of the stock at the premium required by 
the act. The subject was brought before the Legisla- 


| ture in December, 1837, and that body passed resolu- 


tions to the effect, as regarded the Chesapeake and 


Seneca route was practicable, the cost being estimated | Ohio Canal Company, that the company should receive 
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certificates of stock to the amount of $2,500,000, at 
the par value thereof, upon giving to the State treas- 
urer a receipt in full payment of the $3,000,000 sub- 
scribed to the capital stock of the company under the 
act of 1835, and that the residue of the certificates, 
five hundred thousand dollars, should be retained by 
the treasurer as security for payment of the premium. 
These resolutions were acted upon, and the certificates 
issued to the company in April, 1838. The payment 
was not, however, made in current money, but in State 
securities, and the company transmitted $1,500,000 
to its London agent with authority to sell, or failing 
in this to negotiate a loan. Another portion of the 
stock was advertised for sale in this country. But the 
precious metals had become searce, and as the price 
of stocks necessarily fell, no offers were made here. 


In London, the objection to the securities was the | 


form in which they were issued and the rate of interest 
that they bore, and the agent then advised a change of 
the six per cent. certificates into five per cent. sterling 
coupon bonds. The company, however, thought that 
public opinion would not sanction them in selling ata 
price far below that which they had contracted to pay 
the State, and so they determined to borrow money 
upon a hypothecation of the certificates of stock, and 
apply to the next Legislature for authority to change 
the form of the securities into an equivalent amount of 
five per cent. sterling bonds. 
obtained large loans upon a hypothecation of the stock, 
in most instances at $87.50 on the $100. The con- 
tractors on the work, which was being pressed forward, 
were sustained by money borrowed from banks and the 


The agent in London 


scrip or promissory notes of the company. The money | 


received from the loans in England and the United 
States was applied to redemption of scrip, payment of 
arrears to contractors, regular estimates for work on 
the canal, and interest on the $2,000,000 loan from 
the State. 
four-fifths of the whole amount of certificates of stock 
delivered to the company by the State had been hy- 
pothecated. 

At the December session, 1838, both the canal and 
Tailroad companies made application to the Legislature 
for authority to change the six per cent. certificates 
into five per cent. sterling bonds. The Chesapeake and 
Ohio Canal Company also asked further aid from the 
State, and submitted a “revised estimate’ of the 
work yet required to be executed to finish the canal 
to Cumberland. The amount remaining to be done 
on Jan. 1, 1839, was, in round numbers, $3,450,000, 
In April, 1839, the 274 miles between dam No. 5 and 
dam No. 6, at the Great Cacapon, were completed and 


Before the close of the year 1838 about | 


to be the western terminus of the canal until its final 
completion to Cumberland in 1850. After the pre- 
sentation of the memorials a committee was appointed 
to investigate the affairs of the company. They ree- 
ommended that a proposition be made to Congress 
either for the general government to aid the company, 
or transfer to this State the interest of the United 
States in its capital stock, on condition that Maryland 
would provide the necessary means to finish the canal 
to Cumberland. 

On April 5, 1839, an act was passed releasing the 
company from the twenty per cent, premium stipu- 
lated to be paid by it, and authorizing the commis- 
sioner of loans to issue to the company five per cent. 
sterling bonds to the amount of $3,200,000, as an 
equivalent for and in lieu of the $3,000,000 of six 
per cents. The company was required to redeem the 
six per cents. by a substitution of five per cents. where 
the former had been hypothecated, and return the 
whole amount to the State to be canceled. It was 
also required to pay the interest on the bonds for 
three years and execute a mortgage to the State to 
secure payment. Another act authorized an addi- 
tional subscription to the capital stock of the com- 
pany of $1,375,000, payable in five per cent. sterling 
bonds, ‘These acts were promptly accepted by the 
company and their provisions complied with. On 
June 1, 1839, the means of the company, over and 
above its liabilities, were $2,087,139.94, and the cost 
of the work remaining to be done at that date was 
$2,935,103. On Nov. 9, 1839, the president of the 
company notified the Governor of Maryland that the 
board could not command the means to pay the in- 
terest on the bonds and at the same time comply with 
its other indispensable engagements. The company 
made a formal application to the next Legislature, 
which commenced in December, 1839, for further aid 
from the State, showing that the amount necessary to 
complete the fifty miles between dam No, 6 and Cum- 
berland was $2,410,222. Two modes of relief were 
discussed by the Legislature,—one of them that the 
State bonds to be issued should be disposed of at par 
for money and the proceeds paid over to the company, 
the other that the bonds should be delivered to the 


| company to be sold by them at par for money, or ex- 


changed at their normal value for the evidences of 
debt of the company. Each, however, had its advo- 


| eates, and between the two contending parties the whole 


measure fell to the ground, and the Legislature ad- 
journed without making any appropriations. 

The chief engineer represented to the company at 
this juncture that the losses likely to result from a total 


navigation opened to the latter point, which continued | suspension of the works would amount to $1,000,000, 
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Contractors and merchants residing contiguous to the 
canal solicited a continuation of the works and an 
issue of scrip of the company. The company con- 
cluded to let the works proceed, and during the year 
1840, and from January to April, 1841, issued scrip 
amounting to $555,400, without any pledge to sustain 
it. 

At the session of the Legislature, December, 1840, 
another appropriation for aid was again asked for by 
the company. The sum of money still required to 
finish the eanal to Cumberland was $1,825,892, and 
in addition it wag said that, estimating the State bonds 


unsold at eighty per cent., the company would need | 
$700,000, exclusive of the interest to the State, to re- | 


deem the serip and pay arrears to contractors. The 
Legislature again adjourned without adopting 


measure of relief, 


The company now began to contract its operations | 


on the canal and pay off the old loans by a sale of the 
five per cent. sterling bonds. The company trans- 
mitted a large number of these bonds to their Lon- 
don agent for sale, and bills of exchange were drawn 
upon him. The agent made considerable sales at a 
large discount, but failing to dispose of bonds suffi- 
cient to meet the drafts us they fell due, he pledged 
them at reduced rates. The company again began 
a hypothecation of the bonds in this country, and 
soon came a series of forced sales, exhaustion of ap- 
propriations, public complaints, private reproaches, 
and, finally, absolute discredit. 

In March, 1841, an application was again made to 
the Legislature for further assistance, and an act was 
passed for an additional loan of $2,000,000, payable 
in the six per cent. stock or bonds of the State. The 


act, however, required the several companies of Al- | 


legany County to construct a railroad from the mines 
to the canal, and complete the same simultaneously 
with its completion to Cumberland, and also to guar- 
antee payment to the company of at least $200,000 
per auoum for the transportation of their own coal on 
the canal. The securities offered by the coal and 
iron companies were, however, not deemed sufficient 
by the State treasurer, and the act proved abortive, 


and was subsequently repealed by the Legislature. At | 


December session, 1841, another application for re- 
lief was made to the Legislature, but without success, 
and immediately after the adjournment of that body 
the contractors stopped work, and the prosecution of 
the work was not again resumed until after the pas- 
sage of the act of March 10, 1845. 

At the December session, 1842, the General As- 
sembly of Maryland passed a law authorizing the 
State treasurer to sell its interests in the various com- 


any | 
_ had to be done to complete the canal to Cumberland, 


panies which the State had Hiaginta by its aid. He 
was authorized to sell the whole interest of the State 
in the canal, at that time amounting to $8,000,000, 
for $5,000,000, payable in State bonds bearing five 
per cent, interest, the company to secure to its creditors 
payment of their claims within twenty years from the 
date of transfer, with annual interest at six per cent. 
Advertisements of the sale were published in the 
leading cities of this country and Europe, but no bids 
were received, and the act became a dead letter. 

In August, 1843, the company had reached its 
lowest point of depression. In addition to its liabili- 
ties to the State, its debts and obligations due to in- 
dividuals amounted to $1,174,566,31, and some of its 
creditors had been reduced from affluence to absolute 
poverty. Wighteen and three-tenths miles of work 


the cost of which was estimated at $1,545,000. In 
consequence of heavy breaches in the canal, produced 
by the great freshets of April and September, 1843, 
the deficit at the close of that year was unusually 
large. The whole revenues of the year amounted 


‘only to $47,635.51, and the current expeuses to 


$83,792.80, showing an excess of expenses over 
income of $36,157.29, 

In January, 1844, the company succeeded in res- 
cuing from assumed forfeiture £15,500 of the sterling 
bonds which had been hypothecated in England in 
1839, and a small amount of coupons overdue, which 
enabled it to discharge to a considerable extent debts 


, for current expenses and put the canal in better 


order, An arrangement was also concluded with the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company, by which that 
company agreed to fix the charge for the transporta- 
tion of coal at two cents per ton per mile from Cum- 
berland to dam No. 6, there to be transferred to the 
canal. By this arrangement the tolls of the com- 
pany for the year 1844 exceeded $50,000; but the 
agreement was, however, abandoned by the railway 
company io May, 1845. 

A memorial was presented to the State Legislature 
at the December session, 1843, suggesting the waiver 
by that body of the State liens on the revenues of the 
canal, so as to empower the company to issue its 
bonds, with preferred liens on its revenues, to an 
amount not exceeding $2,000,000. The Legislature 
was, however, not prepared to adopt the measure, but 


at the December session, 1844, the application was 


renewed, Although the opposition to it was influ- 


ential, there were members in the House of Delegates 


who fully appreciated the deep importance of the 
completion of the canal, and after a long and ardu- 
ous struggle the act waiving the liens of the State was 
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passed. It authorized the president and board of 
directors to borrow, or raise on the bonds of the 
company, secured by a pledge of revenues and tolls 
hereafter to accrue, such sums of money as would be 
required to pay for the completion of the canal to 
Cumberland, and also to pay the interest on the bonds 
issued under the act in aid of the net revenues until 
they became sufficient for the purpose, with a proviso 
that the whole amount of bonds issued should not ex- 
ceed $1,700,000. The interest on the bonds, at the 
rate of six per cent. per annum, was te be made pay- 


able semi-annually, and the principal in not less than | 


thirty-five years. So soon as the revenues should be 
more than sufficient to pay the interest on the bonds 
and on the certificates of debt issued to the creditors 
of the Potomac Company, which was not to exceed 
five thousand dollars per year, the company was to 
pay to the State treasurer out of the surplus net 
revenues such sum, not exceeding an average of 
twenty-five thousand dollars a year, dating from the 
Ist of January next after the completion of the eanal 
to Cumberland, as might be necessary to constitute 
an adequate sinking fund, the treasurer to invest and 
accumulate the same until a sufficient amount should 
be obtained to pay the principal of the bonds that 
might be issued, which he was directed to pay at 
maturity. The act was, however, not to take effect 
until one or more of the companies of Allegany 
County should guarantee to the canal company an ag- 
gregate transportation on the entire length of the 
canal of not less than an average of one hundred and 
ninety-five thousand tons of tonnage per year for five 
years, dating from the end of six months after the 
canal had been completed to Cumberland. 

In the charter of the canal company, prior to 1844, 
there was no express power given to it to borrow 
money for the construction or completion of the 
canal. Besides this, the time limited by the charter 
for its completion to Cumberland had expired in 1840), 
and no steps had been taken to procure amendments 
on these points. The president and board of direc- 
tors, therefore, believing that the measure suggested 
by the company for the completion of the work would, 
sooner or later, prevail, memorialized the Legislature 
of Virginia at the session of 1843 for the passage of 
an act providing for the amendments indicated, and 
also enlarging the powers of the company in regard 
to extending the canal by a slack-water improvement 
to the mouth of Savage River. The Legislature of 
Virginia passed the bill on Jan. 20, 1844, providing 
for an extension of the time for completing the canal 
to Cumberland to Jan. 1, 1855, and conferring au- 
thority on the president and directors of the company 


to borrow money, issue bonds, and pledge the prop- 
erty and revenues of the company for payment of the 
same, with a proviso waiving the prior rights and liens 
of the State of Maryland under the mortgages which 
had been executed to it by the company. The assent 
of the Maryland Legislature was given to this act on 
Feb. 8, 1844, and it was confirmed by Congress, and 
approved by the President of the United States on 
Feb. 7, 1845. 

At a general meeting of the stockholders of the 


| company, held at Frederick on April 29, 1845, the 


act of the General Assembly of Maryland was ac- 
cepted, and a mortgage executed to the State bearing 
date Jan. 8,1846. The amendments to the charter, 
which have been described, were finally ratified by 
Congress, about one month before the passage of the 
act waiving the liens for the completion of the canal. 
On the ist of December, 1842, the chief engineer 
estimated the amount required to complete the canal 
to Cumberland at $1,545,000, and another estimate in 
August. 1845, placing the amount at $1,404,471. 
By persevering exertions the full amount of guarantee 
required by the act was obtained from the incorpor- 
ated companies of Allegany County, and the instra- 
ments of guarantee received the approval of the 
Governor and the Maryland State agents on July 29, 
1845. 

The act of 1844 did not place any money at the 
disposal of the company, but merely authorized the 
president and directors to issue the company’s bonds, 
upon a pledge of its disencumbered revenues, to an 
amount not exceeding $1,700,000. Owing to the 
general depreciation of American securities, a sale of 
the bonds at par was unattainable, and resort was had 
to a contract payable in the bonds. On Sept. 25,1845, 
the president and board of directors concluded an agrte- 
ment in which, for the consideration of $1,625,000 
of the bonds to be issued under the act of 1844, 
the contractors bound themselves within two years to 
finish the canal to Cumberland, to pay to a trustee, 
for the use of the company, in twenty-one monthly 
installments, one hundred thousand dollars in money, 
to enable the board to liquidate land claims and inci- 
dental expenses, and to pay the interest on the bonds 
to be issued until the work had been finished. Soon 
after the date of the contract the contractors began 
work between dam No. 6 and Cumberland, and 
prosecuted it until June, 1846, when, their private 
means being exhausted, and the Legislature having 
adjourned without passing an act to restore the credit 
of the State, they suspended operations. 

One of the contractors now went to England and 
succeeded in arranging for a negotiation there, predi- 
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cated upon the resumption of payment by Maryland. 
On March 8, 1847, the Legislature of Maryland 
passed a law for funding the arrears and paying the 
interest accruing on the State debt after October 1, 
1847. The Legislature of Virginia passed an act on 
March 8, 1847, authorizing a guarantee of the bonds 
to the amount of three hundred thousand dollars, and 
the District cities and certain citizens of Alexandria 
subscribed on similar terms for one hundred thousand 
dollars of the bonds at their par value. The London 
parties, however, withdrew from their negotiations, on 
the ground that a change had taken place in the 
money market, and the prospects of the company 
were at this period discouraging. During the years 
1846 and 1847 considerable damage was done to the 
canal by a series of freshets, particularly on the lower 
division, and the increased expense of mending the 


breaches thereby occasioned was exceedingly embar- | 


rassing. 
On Oct, 13, 1847, the contractors, through the 


medium of three distinguished gentlemen of the | 


North, succeeded in concluding a negotiation, by 
which, assuming that $600,000 of the bonds had been 
disposed of at par, they agreed to sell to certain parties 
in Boston, New York, and Washington City, at the 
rate of sixty cents on the dollar, $833,333 of the 
bonds they were to receive from the company at par, 
leaving still a margin of $191,667 of the bonds asa 
reserve fund. The Maryland State agents and the 
president and board of directors accordingly consented 
to issue and pay out the bonds as the work proceeded. 
Two of the original contractors withdrew from the 
copartnership after the execution of the contract for 


the completion of the canal, and Thomas G. Harris, | 


of Washington County, Md., became associated with 
the remaining two, who were James Hunter, of Vir- 
ginia, and William B. Thompson, of the District of 
Columbia, the three formiog a firm under the name 


of Hunter, Harris & Co. In 1847 operations were 


resumed, and prosecuted under their mavagement until | 


March 11, 1850, when they were suspended in conse- 
quence of the pecuniary difficulties of the contractors. 
The suspension, however, only lasted a few days, the 
firm making an assignment of their interest in the 
contract for the benefit of their creditors. The work 
was again started, and continued until the middle of 
July, 1850, when the assignees abandoned it from 
inability to complete the canal with the remaining 
means that were applicable to the purpose. 

On July 18th of the same year the president and 
board of directors entered into a new contract with 
Michael Byrne, of Frederick County, for the final 


completion of the canal. Mr. Byrne commenced the 


work promptly, and on Oct. 10, 1850, the canal was 
opened for the purpose of navigation throughout the 
entire line to Cumberland, and the through trade then 
commenced. He, however, still continued to press 
forward the work, which was then of an external 
character, and on Feb. 17, 1851, the final payment 
was made to him under his contract. From that 
period may be dated the completion of the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Canal to Cumberland. | 

The Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, between George- 
town and Cumberland, lies on the north or Maryland 
side of the river, and follows the valley of the Po- 
tomac throughout its entire length, except at Paw-Paw 
Bend, twenty-seven miles below Cumberland, where 
it passes through the mountain by a tunnel 3118 feet 
in length. From the Rock Creek basin in George- 
town to the basin at Cumberland is 184,4, miles, and 
the total rise from the level of mid-tide at Georgetown 
to the Cumberland basin is 609.4; feet. This ascent 
is overcome by 74 lift-locks and a tide-lock that eon- 
nects Rock Creek basin with the Potomac. At the 
mouth of the Tiber, in Washington City, is another 
tide-lock which connects it with the Potomac River. 
The canal is constructed for a depth of six feet 
throughout. From Georgetown to Harper’s Ferry 
it is sixty feet wide at the surface and forty-two 
feet at the bottom. From Harper's Ferry to dam 
No. 5, forty-seven miles, the width at the surface is 
fifty feet, and at the bottom thirty-two feet; and from 
dam No. 5 to Cumberland, seventy-seyen and a half 
miles, the surface width is fifty-four feet, and the 
bottom thirty feet. The average lift of the locks is a 


little over eight feet. The locks are one hundred feet 
long and fifteen feet wide in the clear, and are capable 
of passing boats carrying one hundred and twenty 
tons (two thousand two hundred and forty pounds). 
The cost of the canal from the mouth of the Tiber, in 
Washington City, to the city of Cumberland, a dis- 
tance of 1854; miles, for construction, engineer ex- 
penses, lands, and other contingencies, amounted in 
the ageregate to the sum of $11,071,176.21, or 
$59,618.61 per mile. 

On Thursday, Oct. 10, 1850, the opening of the 
canal for continuous navigation from Alexandria to 
Cumberland was commemorated at the latter place 
with imposing ceremonies. Among those who ar- 
rived in Cumberland to take part in the celebration 
were Gen, James M. Coale, president, and Messrs. 
John Pickall, William C, Johnson, William A. Brad- 
ley, George Schley, S. P. Smith, directors of the canal 
company; ex-Governor Sprigg, Gen. Tench Tilgh- 
man, and J. Van Lear, State agents; Hon. William 
~D. Merrick, formerly United States senator from 
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Maryland ; John L. Skinner, editor of The Plow, ~~ 


the Loom, and the Anvil; Henry Addison, mayor of 
Georgetown, and a number of gentlemen from various 
parts of Maryland and Virginia. On the morning of 
the celebration a procession was formed which marched 
through the streets to the canal-locks, and when every- 
thing had been arranged five canal-boats, laden with 
the product of the mines of Allegany County and 
destined for astern markets, passed through the locks. 
Mr. William Price then delivered an address, to which 
Gen. James M. Coale, president of the canal com- 
pany, made a reply. ‘The company then embarked 
on the canal-packet * Jenny Lind” and the canal-boat 
“C. B. Fisk,” and proceeded down the canal, followed 
by the Eckhart Light Artillery, the coal-boats “ South- 
ampton,”’ “ Blizabeth,” “ Ohio," and “ Delaware,”’ be- 
longing to the Merchants’ Line of Messrs. McKaig 
& Agnew, and the ‘* Freeman Rawdon,” belonging to 
the Cumberland Line of Mr. Ward, bringing up the 
rear. ‘The company disembarked at a large spring ten 


miles east of Cumberland, and then returned on board — 


and partook of a collation prepared by a committee of 
the canal company,—Messrs. §. P. Smith, W. A. 
Bradley, and John Pickall. On their return to Cum- 
berland they were entertained by the citizens at Bar- 
num's Hotel, J. A. Hefelfinger, proprietor, and after 
the cloth had been removed, Hon. William Cost 
Johnson, the tried friend of the canal, and who, as 
chairman of the Committee of Internal Improvement 
of the House of Delegates, at December session, 1844, 
reported the act under which it was completed, rose 
and offered the following toast: “The Chesapeake and 
Ohio Canal and the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad: 
the former has happily reached its ebony harvest 
amid the coal-fields of the Alleganies; may the latter 
journey vigorously on, westward, until it rejoices amid 
the golden plains of the far Californias.” 


A List of the Presidents, Directors, and Chief Officers of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Company from its organization 
in June, 1828, to its completion on Feb, 27, 1851. 


Penion or Service. 
PRESIDENTS. 

From To 
Charles Fenton Mereer......... June 21,1828 | June 6, 1833 
John H, Katon......... vid 6, 1883 “27, 1834 
George C. Washington “ 27,1834 * 3, 1839 
Francis Thomas...... «3, 18389 | April 2, 1841 
Michael C. Sprigg.... .| April 2, 1841 | Dec. 3, 1842 
Wm. Gibbs McNeill. -| Dec. 3, 1842 | Aug. 17, 1843 
James M. Coatle........ eg | Aug. 17, 1843 Feb. 27, 1851 


. June 21, 1828 
“ “ 


| William Price... 
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Penton or Sxavice. 
PRESIDENTS. a 
From To 
Andrew Stewart... scsssses se. | June 21, 1828 | June 6, 1833 


Frederick May.... « 11,1831 


«| June 11,1831 | 27, 1834 
a o 


John J, Albert... | Dec. 21, 1839 
William Gunton..... June 6, 1833 | June 3, 1839 
Richard H, Henderson, € Nad 2 in 

George Bender.......... June 27,1834 | April 29, 1835 


M. &¢. Clair Clarke. 
Thomas Carbery.. 
Jobn Hoye...... 
Thomas Perry... 
James Carroll. 
Jacob G. Davies. 
Joseph White..... 


“ 15, 1835 | June 22, 1836 

July 16, 1838 

June 4, 1839 

Dec. 21, 1839 
“ 


“ 


| June 3, 1839 


| i! A June 2, 1840 


Robert P. Dunlop.. | Dee. 21, 1839 | April 2, 1841 
Washington Duvall ves i “| June 2, 1840 
Jobn W. Maury ....... ae sf Ke i be 
Fredesick A. Sebley | June 2, 1840 | Declined. 
James Swan.......... oy Us «| April 2, 1841 
Jobn MePherson. ~ Os ty = 
William Lueas 5 a is ‘4 
William Tyler.. ba! = = Ly 
Jacob Markell... | July 22.1840) 8  « 
Frisby Tilghman. - April 2,1841 | June 7, 1S47 
Jobn R. Dall...... Ly ee Aug. 5, 1842 
Jotun O. Wharton L 33 June 24, 1847 
Daniel Burkbart. 2 ef by 3 
Jomes M. Coale .. bs. bd Aug. 17, 1843 
Jobn P. Ingle.. ss NZ June 24, 1847 
William Price., Aug. 5, 1842 ss =e 
William Darne. June 4, 1844) July 23, 1845 
Robert W. Bow .», July 28, 1845 June 7, 1847 
William A, Bradley ... June 24, 1847 

Henry Daingerfield... | “$ as 

Wm. Cost Johnson, * i 

Jobn Pickell....... > - 


George Schley.. me 
Samuel P. Smith.............-.00 be os 

Chief Engineers. 
Benjamin Wright. 
Charles B, Fisk..... 
Ellwood Morris.. 


June 23, 1828 
April 12, 1837 
Sept. 26, 1840 


Nov. 13, 1830 
Sept. 26, 1840 
April 13, 1841 


Charles B. Fisk.....c...sseesssoes | April 13, 1841 
Clerks. 
Aa“ RO PGreiccccisss. secccecedcivese June 28, 1828 | Declined. 
John P. Ingle.. | July 5, 1828 | July 9, 1840 
Thomas Turner.. ;  *& 9, 1840 | Dec. 20, 1846 
Walter 5. Ringgo Dec. 20, 1846 
Treasurers, 

Clement Smith.....c..c-ss1-eeeen July 5, 1828 | July 7, 1534 
Robert Barnard.. « 18, 1834 | Nov. 14, 1840 
Samuel Tyler..... .. | Nov. 14, 1840 | April 13, 1841 
Robert Barnard.. ..| April 14, 1841 | June 4, 1841 
M. C. Cramer, | June 4, 1841 | Aug. 6, 1841 
Ezra Houck, Aug. 6, 1841 | Sept, 15, 1841 
Joseph Schell. Sept. 16, 1841 | Dec, 22, 1841 
Robert Barnard.. Deo. 22, 1841 Feb, 13, 1846 
Philemon Chew..... Feb. 13, 1846. | April 14, 1846 
Lawrence J. Brengle............ April 15, 1846 


The present president of the canal is Hon. Arthur 
Pue Gorman, one of the most distinguished of the 
living public men of Maryland, whose rare ability has 
placed him in the United States senate at the early 
age of forty-one. Mr. Gorman’s rapid advancement 
has been the result of conspicuous talents, calm judg- 
ment, and keen appreciation of the opportunities of 
life. He was born in Woodstock, Howard Co., Md., 
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op the 11th of March, 1839. His ancestors were 
descended from Presbyterian stock of the North of 
Treland. John Gorman, his grandfather, came to the 
United States in 1784, and settled in [arrisburg, Pa. 
For a number of years he was engaged in eattle-trading 
between Harrisburg and Baltimore, and was attracted 
by the thriving prospects of the latter city, to which 
he finally removed and settled in “ Old Town.” Here 
was born Peter Gorman, the father of the senator, a 
sturdy, self-reliant, clear-headed man, with all the 
vigorous characteristics of that old Irish Presbyterian 
stock which furnished so much to the cause of liberty 
in this country during and after the war of the Revo- 
lution. Peter Gorman became one of the pioneers in 
the construction of that great enterprise, the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad, and was one of the earlye con- 
tractors who built the first section of the road. 

It was while engaged in this undertaking that he 
found it necessary, in order to facilitate his work, to 
remove to Woodstock. Here he married Elizabeth 
A. Brown, daughter of John R. Brown, whose family 
had settled in the county when it was a part of Anne 
Arundel, in colonial days. Members of the Brown 
family bad served with distinction in the Revolution 
and in the war of 1812, and its descendants were 
people of consequence in the county. One of the 
fruits of this marriage was Arthur P. Gorman, whose 
coutinued success in life has attracted general atten- 
Besides him, there were two sons and two 
daughters. Young Gorman was but six years of age 
when his father removed from Woodstock to the 
present homestead and residence of the sevator, near 
Laurel. His father was at this time active and prom- 
inent in political affuirs, was a great organizer, aud 
exerted a very large influence, 
sent as a delegate to the State conventions of bis 
party, and represented the State in several national 
conventions, although he would never become a can- 
didate for office. Atan early day he identified him- 
self with the Douglas Democracy, and became one 
of its recognized leaders in Maryland, 

When young Gorman was thirteen years old his 
father, through his influence at Washington, aided by 
Gen. Hammond, the congressman from his district, 
and Governor W. T. Hamilton, who was also at that 
time a member of Congress, succeeded in having him 
appointed paye in the House of Representatives, where 
he attracted the attention and won the friendship of 
Stephen A. Douglas, who had him transferred to the 
Senate, Senator Douglas at once became his patron 
and friend, and the young page, who was himself at a 


tion. 


He was frequently | 


at the feet of this distinguished statesman. The ob- 
servant and reflecting mind of the young page quickly 
caught and utilized the instructive wisdom evolved 
from the great discussions going on about him. No 
period in the history of the Senate could have better 
afforded him the opportunity for obtaining a clear in- 
sight into the theory of our government, its splendid 
possibilities and its great dangers, than that of the 
five years immediately preceding the war, and the ca- 
reer of Senator Gorman since has shown how well his 
mind imbibed the knowledge which was so liberally 
poured out to him, and how greatly the evolution of 
some of the greatest problems of our Constitution 
impressed his youthful but sturdy character. 

Under the tutorship of Mr. Douglass young Gor- 
man’s mind and character expanded, and under the 
patronage of the same friend his fortunes were rapidly 
advanced. He was received as a member of the LIli- 
nois senator's fumily and became his private secretary. 
So well also did he commend himself to the favorable 
notice of the other senators that he was successively 


‘advanced to the positions of messenger, assistant door- 


keeper, assistant postmaster, and finally postmaster. 
In the mean time he maintained his confidential rela- 
tions with Senator Douglas, who could not fail to 
appreciate the extraordinary activity and good judg- 
ment of his young friend, whose ability as ao organ- 


| izer began to be conspicuous and command attention. 


When, therefore, Mr. Douglas was about to under- 
take that famous campaign in Illinois in which he was 
to meet Abraham Lincoln in a contest which attracted 
the breathless attention of the whole country, Mr. 
Gorman was asked to accompany him. From this 
undertaking he returned to Washington with a strong 
hold upon the confidence and esteem of the Doulas 
wing of the Democratic party, with which by this 
time he had become completely identified. In the 
ensuing session of Congress the great fight over tle 
Kansas-Nebraska bill occurred, and the tact, calm 
judgment, activity, and physical powers of Mr, Gorman 
were relied upon by the Douglas Democrats to manage 
the voting strength of the friends of the bill, and to 
defeat, by keeping their organization in vigorous 
action, the filibustering efforts of its opponents. 

His activity in this contest naturally aroused the 
hostility of the opponents of the measure, and strong 
efforts were at once made to have him removed from 
the postmastership of the Senute. These efforts 
were, however, of no avail. The charges which were 
preferred, after being submitted to Vice-President 
Breckenridge, were dismissed as not sustained, and it 


much later day to become a member of the Senate, | was decided that no cause for removal existed. At 
learned his first Jessons in the great problem of politics | this time Peter Gorman was still closely connected 
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with the Douglas Democrats in Maryland, and viewed 
with great satisfaction the considerable part which his 
son was taking in the interest of that party. The 
elder Gorman, although not a member of the Charles- 
ton Convention of 1860, was the recognized leader of 
the Douglas party at the convention, and it was his 
management which succeeded in nominating Mr. 
Douglas for the Presidency. The result is too well 
known to be more than referred to here. After the 
Breckenridge bolt, which divided the Democratic 
party and resulted in the election of Abraham Lin- 
coln and eiyil war, the Gormans, father and son, ad- 
hered to the Union cause. 

Peter Gorman died in 1862, shortly after his release 
from Libby Prison, Richmond, where he was confined 
by order of Governor Letcher, He had been sent by 
the government at Washington to Richmond for the 
purpose of preventing by his influence the passage of 
the ordinance of secession by the Virginia Legislature. 
Tmmediately upon his arrival, however, he was placed 
under arrest and sent to Libby Prison, from which he 
was not released until the State had seceded. His 
prison-life and the excitement of the scenes in which 
he was engaged affected his health and caused his 
death, 

Tn the mean time his son had been retained in his 
position as postmaster of the Senate, although by the 
withdrawal of the Southern members the political 
complexion of that body had undergone a radical 
change and it was controlled by the Republican sen- 
ators. He held his place throughout the war, and 
was engaged during that time in special work which 
required great tact and wise management. 

The Committee on the Conduct of the War found 
his services especially valuable, and he was constantly 
being dispatched to important points for information 
to be used in the committee’s investigation. Upon 
one occasion he found himself at Gen. Grant’s head- 
quarters, near Petersburg, Wa., and witnessed the 
great mine explosion which occurred before that city. 
During all this time Mr. Gorman had been naturally 
drifting into the Conservative party, and after the 
close of the war he became one of the organizers of 
the Conservative party in Maryland. He took a very 
active part in the contest between the radical Repub- 
licans in the Senate and President Johnson, and suc- 
cessful efforts were made to remove him from his 
office, although they were nearly defeated by the 
strenuous efforts of Senator Wade, of Ohio, then 
President of the Senate. He was at once appointed 
collector of internal revenue in the Fifth Federal Col- 
lection District of Maryland, the appointment being 
obtained by Reverdy Johnson, Thomas A. Hendricks, 


Montgomery Blair, and several conservative Republi- 
can senators. 

He assumed charge in September, 1866. It was 
one of the most extensive in the department, and was 
in arrears to the amount of one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars. When he resigned the office this 
had been made up, all his accounts adjusted, and a 
settlement made in a very few weeks,—a record which 
was not surpassed by that of any other officer in the 
service. During his residence in his district he had 
taken great interest in local politics, and the internal 
knowledge that he had obtained of the conduct of 
public affairs in his long service at Washington gave 
him a decided advantage, which he well understood 
how to use. His first State office was a directorship 
in the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, to which he was 
appointed in 1869, and at once took a very prominent 
part in the direction of the conduct of canal affairs. 
His administrative qualities were instantly recognized, 
and his influence in the board of directors became 
very great, 

In the mean time he was elected a member of the 
House of Delegates from Howard County, Judge 
William M. Merrick being his colleague, and repre- 
sented the county in the Legislature of 1870-72. He 
was re-elected to the next Legisliture, and was chosen 
at the first session Speaker of the House. Almost 
immediately after the adjournment of the Legislature, 
Mr, Gorman’s services to the canal, as ove of its most 
astute and far-seeing directors, were recognized by his 
appointment to the presidency. The influence of the 
new president's administrative ability was at once 
manifest. He entered upon the discharge of his 
duties with the same zeal and sagacity which had 
characterized his life as an officer of the United States 
Senate, and which had so greatly advanced his for- 
tunes. Under his management the affairs of the 
canal were placed in excellent condition. 

In 1875 he was a candidate for the State senator- 
ship, and was elected to succeed the Hon. John Lee 
Carroll, who was elected Governor of the State. By 
this time his talents as an organizer had been recog- 
nized by his party in the State, and in 1877 he was 
unanimously chosen chairman of the Democratic State 
Central Committee, a position which he has ever since 
held. In 1877 he was re-elected to the State Senate 
from Howard County, where his popularity had be- 
come unbcunded. In the Senate he at once became 
the recognized leader of his party, and until his eleva- 
tiun to the United States Senate his influence at An- 
vapolis was unbounded. He was always eager to 
advance the material interests of the State and the 
best interests of his people, and was most actively 
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engaged in settling the difliculties which had for a 
long time existed between the State and the railroad 
corporations within its limits. 

Tn 1880, when the Legislature met, it was a fore- 
gone conclusion that he was to succeed Hon. William 
Pinkney Whyte as United States senator in Congress, 


and he was elected to that high office by a unanimous | 


yote, having received in the caucus nearly two-thirds 
of the Democratic voters present, constituting a very 
large majority of the Democratic members of the 
Legislature, and he took his place in the Senate on 
the 4th of March, 1881, being the youngest member 
of that body. His political course since his election 
to the Senate has been dignified and eminently credit- 
able. He has held himself aloof from the contests of 
factions, and has maintained a most exemplary position 
of independence and conciliation. 

It may be said of his management of the affairs of 
the canal, of which he is still president, that during 


the two first years of his administration it has yielded | 


a net income of one hundred thousand dollars a year, 
which is more than double the amount yielded in any 
of the twenty yeurs previous, 

Mr. Gorman has been since his election to the Sen- 
ate recognized by that body as a member worthy of 
the most exalted confidence, and he has been placed 
upon the most important committees. 

Senator Gorman’s private life has been uneventful. 
He is a man of strong domestic nature, in all the 
busy whirlpool of polities finding the chiefest pleasures 
of life in the bosom of his interesting family. His 
country residence at Laurel has for years been his 
retreat in which he sought rest and relief from the 
annoyances and fatigues of his public career. Since 
his election to the United States Senate he has taken 
possession of the house on Fifteenth Street so long 
occupied by ex-Governor Swann, and adjoining the 
somewhat famous residence of the late Fernando 
Wood, of New York. Here the senator disburses a 
generous hospitality to his personal and political 
friends. 

The true manliness of Senator Gorman's character 
has never been fully appreciated, except by those 
who are fortunate enough to possess his intimate 
persoval acquaintance. His views are broad and his 
judgment calm and serene. He seldom makes a 
false step, and never a foolish one. He possesses 
qualities of the highest grade of statesmanship, 
although cireumstances have made him appear to be 
a politician, 

His talents are not of the brilliant and showy char- 
acter which attract the admiration of the multitudes, 
but are of that quiet, strong, and unostentatious nature 


which command the respect of men of high character 
and transcendent ability, among whom he is acknowl- 
edged to be a man of extraordinary judgment and 
| force. His nature is generous and warm-hearted, but 
he is undemonstrative in his friendship, and although 
easy of approach is difficult of intimate acquaintance. 
His friends love him, and every one who is thrown 
| within the cirele of his influence is insensibly won by 
a persuasive power more easily felt than understood. 
He is a strong though not a brilliant writer and 
speaker, his force in debate being at times so tremen- 
dous as to wake the unwilling admiration of his oppo- 
nents. 

Those who imagine that Senator Gorman’s ability 
as a politician is the strongest part of his character 
make a mistake, and in the great future which is 
before him he will display those other and higher 
qualities which have long commanded for him the 
unqualified admiration of those who know him best 
and are best qualified to pass judgment. 

The following statement shows the amounts paid 
upon the subscriptions to the capital stock of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Company, and the bal- 
ances that were due on the same to the Ist of Novem- 
ber, 1850: 


Amount Amount 
Subscribed. Paid. Balances, 
Subscriptions were made by the, 
United States... --| $1,000,000 | $999,990.00 $10.00 
State of Mary! 6,000,000 | 5,00+,000.00 
State of Virginia.. 250,000 — 250,000.00 
Corporation of Washington, 1,000,000 1,000,000,.00 
se Georgetown........ 250,000 250,000.00 
Ms Aloxandria......... 250,000 250,000.00 
be Shepherdstown... 2,000 2,000.00 
Tndividuals: 
Washington. ... $253,600 185,586.80 | 48,013.20 
Georgetown., 229,700; 196,532.63 33, L67.37 
Alexandria - 47,300 34,928.00 12,362.00 
Maryland, 40,700 25,951.71 | 14,748.29 
Virginia ...... 87.400 0,594.25 7,005.75 
Pennsylvania 18,700 
607,400 797.00 17,903.00 
$8,350,400 $3,226,190.29 | $133,209.61 


From the above statement it will be seen that the 
State of Maryland is the holder of five million dollars 
of the $8,226,593 composing the capital of the canal, 
holding fifty thousand shares of the stock, equal to 
about five-eighths of the whole capital stock. 

On the 31st of December, 1866, the total cost of 
the canal had been $27,000,000. The State of Mary- 
| land held a first lien on the corpus of the canal, and 
a second lien on its tolls and revenues for $5,968,- 
| 586.94, and besides that was entitled to preferred 

stock and guaranteed dividends for $10,806,250. 
The total indebtedness of the canal company to the 
' State at the present time is about $22,000,000. 
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MONTGOMERY COUNTY DISTRICTS. 


CHAPTER XXXVIL 
CRACKLIN DISTRICT, No. 1. 


AtrnoucH Montgomery County was created in 
1776, it was not divided into election districts until 
1798, when an act of Assembly was passed for this pur- 


pose, which was confirmed in the following year. The | 


returns of the commissioners appointed to lay off the 
districts under these acts is not of record, so that it 
is now impossible to indicate with certainty their 
original boundaries. In 1821, however, they were 
directed to be Jaid off anew, and under this division 
Cracklin District, No. 1, was assigned the following 
metes and bounds: 


‘Beginning at Mershberger’s old mill on Patuxent, and 
running down Patuxent to the mouth of Hawling’s River; 


then running up said river to the mouth of Reed's Branch, from | 
thence to the head of the late Gerard Brooke's spring; thence | 


tothe pole bridge near where Cyrus, ® black man, formerly 
kept a blacksmith-shop; then with a small road, leaving the 
house formerly owned by Surrett Dickerson on the right, until 
it intersects the road passing in front of Mrs, Magruder’s house 
at the corner of her fence; thence with said rond, leaving the 
honse where the lute Capt. Benjamin Ricketts did live on the 
right, until it intersects the Bladensburg road at the lower end 
of said Ricketts’ plantation; then with the road through the 
place where Zadok Ricketts once lived to the head-waters of 
Muddy Branch; then down said branch to the Georgetown 
road; then with said road to Middlebrook Mills on Seneca; 
then up Seneca to the head thereof; then with a straight line 
by Darnall’s spring to the main road; then with said road until 
it intersects a road leading by Benjamin Benton's; thence with 
said road to the beginning.’ 


These boundaries continued unchanged until 1878, 
when a portion of the district was taken to form Me- 
chaniesville, and in 1880 it was still further reduced 
by the creation of Gaithersburg District, No. 9. 

Cracklin is bounded on the north by Clarksburg 
District, on the east by Howard County, on the 
south by Mechanicsville District, and on the north- 
west by Gaithersburg District. The Patuxent River 
divides it from Howard County, and Great Seneca 
Creek forms a part of its northern boundary line, 
separating it for a portion of the distance from Clarks- 
burg District, No. 2. The land is well watered by 
Whetstone and Cabin Branches in the west, by Go- 
shen Branch in the centre, Scott's Branch in the east, 
by Rock Creek in the southwest, and by Hawling's 
River, which rises in the district and flows southeast 
through Mechanicsville into the Patuxent. 

Among the earliest settlers in the district were 
Joho Banks, Benjamin Wallingford, Benjamin Penn, 

47 


and Higson Belt, who were followed by the Griffiths, 
the Darbys, Mackalls, Gaithers, Neels, Alloutts, 
Bells, Plummers, Popes, Riggs, Warfields, Bowmans, 
Stewarts, Crawfords, and the Waters’. 

The first representative of the last-named family in 
Montgomery was Dr. Richard Waters, who was born 
about 1760 in Prince George’s County. He served 
as a surgeon in the Revolutionary war, and was dis- 
tinguished both as a surgeon and physician. At the 
close of the war he purchased a large estate, called 
“Spring Garden,” in Montgomery County, on the 
road leading from Goshen to Gaithersburg. He mar- 
ried Miss Margaret Smith, of Prince George's, by 
whom he had several children, among whom were 
Somerset, a commission merchant of Baltimore, and 
for many years State tobacco inspector, and Hon. 
Richard Waters, who was born at the old homestead ° 
on the 19th of December, 1794. The latter became 
prominent in polities at an early age, and held many 
positions of trust and honor, filling the important office 
of sheriff with fidelity and efficiency, and representing 
his county in the State Legislature. In his canvass 


| for the General Assembly he discovered that the State 


appropriation for the education of poor children was 
often misapplied by the trustees, and making this the 
great jssue in his campaign, he was elected by an 
overwhelming wajority. He at once directed his 
energies to the removal of the evil, and succeeded in 
securing the passagé of a bill providing a general sys- 
tem of public education. This was the initial move- 
ment in the important work of establishing the pres- 
ent public-school system of the State, and Mr. Waters’ 
services were so much appreciated by his constituents 
that on the expiration of his first term he was again 
chosen to represent them in the General Assembly. 
Mr. Waters left several children, some of whom are 
sull living. His son Samuel is an eminent divine in 
the Missouri Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church South, another, William, is the agent of the 
Adams Express Company in Cincinnati, a third, 
Somerset, is « leading physician in Carroll County, 
and has served several terms in the General Assembly, 
and a fourth, George, resides near the old homestead. 
His only daughter, Rebecca, married Jesse T. Hig- 
gins, formerly of Poolesville, and now a merchant of 
Baltimore. 

Unity.—The village of Unity is situated near the 
southeastern boundary of the district, on a part of a 
tract of two hundred acres surveyed for John Philburn 
on the 21st of December, 1724, and called, after the 
curious fashion of that day, “ John and Sarah,” prob- 
ably in honor of the first master and mistress of the 


estate. Unity was created by act of Assembly prior 
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to 1806, but the first house, which is now occupied | to Dr. James H. Maynard and Nimrod Davis, the 


by Rezin Duvall, was not built until 1811. 

In 1827 the village comprised six dwellings. Wil- 
liam Price resided in the house now oceupied by John 
G. Kinsey; Elisha R. Gaither lived in the house 
now the residence of Rezin Duvall; Philemon Plum- 
mer in that of Charles F. Townsend; Philemon Grif 
fith in that of Mr. Nimrod Davis; Franeis Simpson 
in the house now occupied by Francis Groomes, and 
Erasmus Daly in that of James I). Harvey. 
Gaither, the first merchant known in this place, com- 
menced business there as early as the year 1813. His 
place of business was situated between the residence 
of Mr, Nimrod Davis and the store of Colliflower & 
Harvey. The pioneer blacksmith of this vicinity was 
aman by the name of Smith. Hugh Anderson kept 


Garret | 


the first hotel in the place, oceupying what is now the | 


residence of Mr. Davis for that purpose. After a 
few years he was succeeded by Mr. Levi Chambers, 
who about the year 1818 sold out to Mr. Graff, by 
whom it was conducted until about 1860. Dr. An- 
derson settled here about 1831, and was the first resi- 
dent physician of the town. Edward Bell, who was 
the pioneer teacher, and renowned as ‘‘a learned man” 
in those days, was succeeded in his duties by William 
Musgrove, who for many years was the schoolmaster 
of the neighborhood. Daniel Grant, the first shoc- 
maker in the neighborhood, worked at his trade in 
the house now owned by Judson Balswaer. Unity 
boasted for many years the third oldest post-office in 
the county, but it was finally discontinued, and the 
mails are now received at Sunshine Post-office. 
Bartholomew Protestant Episcopal Church is 
located about one mile from the village, on the road 
leading from Laytonsville to Unity. The congrega- 
tion belonged originally to Prince George's Parish, 
and was organized in 1821. Among the founders 
and original members were Thomas Griffith, Henry 
Griffith, Henry C. Gaither, Thomas Davis, Nathaniel 
Clagett, and Jesse Wilcoxen. The church was erected 


about the time of the formation of the congregation, | 


but was remodeled and otherwise improved in 1871. 
Among its pastors have been Rev. Mr. Allen, Rev. 
Levin Gills, who was its rector for many years, Rev. 


Chandler Hutton, Rev. Mr. Duncan, Rev. Dr. Mason, | 


and Rev. Mr. Lorne, The vestrymen are Elisha 
Grifith, Col. Edward Owen, Richard Lansdale, 
Charles Higgins, John F. D. Magruder, F. Griffith. 
The Presbyterian Church was erected in 1874, 
and is situated in the village of Unity. ‘The congre- 
gation was organized the same year, prior to the build- 
ing of the church, under the charge of Rev. Thomas 


Dunean. The erection of the church was chiefly due | 


former of whom solicited the greater part of the 
funds necessary for its construction, the latter giving 
the lot upon which the building stands. The original 
trustees were Elisha Griffith, Col. Edward Owen, 
Thomas Lansdale, Charles Higgins, John I. D, Ma- 
eruder, Richard Lansdale, and F. Griffith. Rey. Mr. 
Dunean was succeeded as the pastor by the Rey. Dr, 
Mason, and he by Rev. Mr. Lorne. The congrega- 
tion now numbers thirty-five members, and the officers 
are as follows: Treasurer, Richard Lansdale; Secre- 
tary, Charles Higgins. The vestry are the same as 
at its organization, with the exception of one deceased. 

The Methodist Protestant Church (Mount Carmel) 
is located between Unity and Triadelphia. 

Sunshine.—This is the post-oflice for the village 
of Unity, and is situated about ten miles from Gaith- 
ersburg and one mile from Unity. 

Laytonsville.—This village is part of an addition 
to * Brooke Grove,” surveyed for James Brooke, Sept. 
4, 1728. The locality was originally settled by the 
Layton family among others, and to John L. Layton 
it is indebted for its name. It is situated seven miles 
from Gaithersburg, on the road leading from Goshen 
to Unity. fF. L. Beall is the postmaster, and Dr. B. 
B. Crawford, born in Howard County, has been its 
physician for thirty years. The Methodist Episcopal 
Church was ereeted in 1867; the present pastor is 
Rev. J. Thomas Cross. Attached to the church is a 
cemetery, in which among others are the graves of 
Rev. Henry Walker, born Feb. 22, 1809, died March 
16, 1877; Lizzie C., wife of George W. Mobley, bora 
Sept. 24, 1843, died Dec. 5, 1875, aged thirty-two years, 
two months; Mollie F., wife of George W. Mobley, 
born Nov. 27, 1853, died Sept. 7, 1880. Brooke 
Chapel, near the village, was built in 1871, and rebuilt 
in 1879. 

Goshen is situated five miles northeast of Gaithers- 
burg, on Goshen Branch. The Goshen mills, which are 
located at this point, are under the care of J. S. Davis 
and J. W. Lewis. A. R. Martin is the postmaster. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church South was 
erected in 1869-70, and was dedicated to divine 
worship Sunday, May 21, 1870, the dedication ser- 
viees being conducted by Rev. Dr. Munsey, of Balti- 
more City, assisted by other eminent clergymen. The 
burying-ground in the rear of the church contains 
among others the graves of 

Rev. James Layne, born in Sussex County, Del., died March 
1, 1840; joined the church of which he was a minister in 1792. 

Joshua W. Dorsey, died June 6, 1875. 


Mrs. M. A. E. Dorsey, born Aug, 14, 1814; died Sept. 5, 
1817. 


Wm. Thompson, born Feb, 14, 1812; died June 23, 1872. 
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Analine, wife of John M. Stewart, and daughter of Samuel 
and Nathaniel Pope, died Jan. 10, 1878. 

Jerusha Waters, died May 2, 1879, aged 80. 

Reuben Davis, died Oct. 13, 1877, aged 85, 


| 


Redland.—This point is two miles from Derwood 
Station on the Metropolitan Branch of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad. H. 8. Thompson and H. B. 
Penn are merchants,—the latter postmaster. The 
physicians are Drs. J. W. and J. Magruder. One 
mile north is situated Emory Grove Methodist pis. 
copal Church. Redland is on “ Banks’ Venture,” 
surveyed for John Banks, Nov. 29, 1752. 

Hazel B. Cashell, whose post-office is Redland, is 
one of the most prominent of Montgomery County's 
farmers and one of its largest landholders. He was 
born Noy. 5, 1808, in Montgomery County, about five 
miles from his present home. His father (George) 
emigrated to America from Ireland, and settled upon | 
a farm in Montgomery County. He married Hliza- 
beth, daughter of Hazel Butt, a native of Mont- 
gomery County, Their children numbered nine, of | 
whom the living are Hazel B., Hamilton, Samuel, 
Jackson, Thomas, Mrs. Elizabeth Groomes, and Mrs. 
Emily Miller. George Cashell died in 1858, aged 
eighty-four. His widow died in 1860, aged seventy- 
two. Hazel B. Cashell resided with his father until 
he reached his twentieth year, when he leased of Sam- 
uel White a farm known as “ Charles and Benjamin,” 


and then began his first active experience as a farmer | 
on his own account. Later he leased a farm of Roger | 
Brooke, and in 1848, purchasing a farm of five hun- | 
dred and thirty acres (his present home), he took up 
his residence thereon in 1849, and has there resided 
ever since. In 1847 he was elected county commis- 
sioner on the Demoeratic ticket, and served as such 
until 1851. In 1854 he was chosen judge of the 
Orphans’ Court to fill the unexpired term of Judge 
Magruder, and thereafter Judge Cashell was chosen to 
the office for four successive terms of four years each. 
During the war of 1861-65, and while upon the 
bench, he was arrested by the Federal authorities upon 
a charge of treason to the government. He was tried 
by a military court and acquitted, but the Secretary 
of War disapproved the finding and remanded the case 
to the civil courts. The trial was therefore renewed 
before the United States Court sitting in Baltimore, 
Judge Cashell being in the interim allowed his 
liberty upon parole. ‘The case was ended by an aban- 
donment thereof by the government. Mr. Cashell 
has long ranked as a representative farmer, and be- 
ginning, as has been said, the pursuit of husbandry 
as a tenant, he is to-day the owner of fourteen hun- 
dred acres of valuable farming lands. 


He has been twice married. His first wife was 
Caroline, daughter of James Groomes, of Mont- 
gomery County, to whom he was united in 1832. 
She bore him five children, of whom the survivors are 
four. James, Thomas, and Lycurgus, the living sons, 
are well-known Montgomery County farmers. In 
1859, Mrs. Cashell died, and after a lapse of eleven 
years Mr. Cashell married for his second wife, in 1870, 
Harriet, daughter of Thomas and Mary Jones, of 
Caroline County, Va. The Joneses were among the 
early settlers in the Old Dominion, and bore a name 
that in that region has had an honorable place in his- 
tory. By the second marriage there haye been two 
children, both sons. Since 1866 Mr. Cashell has been 
president of the Rockville and Washington Turnpike 
Company. 

Claysville—This place is situated midway be- 
tween Mount Zion and Laytonsville, and contains a 
store and several shops. 

The school trustees and teachers for 1881 and 1882 
are as follows: 

'rusteea.—No. 1, Franklin Groomes, J, F. D. Magruder, Dr. 
Maynard; No, 2, John W. Wallick, Alexander C. Jack- 
son, Elisha Riggs, of S.; No. 3, John T. Warfield, J. Fen- 
ton Snoffer, William Magruder; No. 4, Justian Magruder, 
W. 0, Householder, Charles Bready; No. 5, F. L. Bell, 
Charles H. Griffith, B. B. Crawford. 

Teachers.—No. 1, 8. W. Davis, Unity P. 0.; No, 2, J. M. Wood- 
field, Damascus P. 0.; No. 3, A. R. Martin, Goshen P. 0.; 
No. 4, E. M. Hollend, Redland P. 0.; No. 5, E. M. Beach, 
Laytonsville P, 0, 


There are two colored schools in the district. The magis- 
trates are Samuel Biggs, of G., J. T. Warfield, J. W. Wallick. 


CLARKESBURG DISTRICT, No. 2, 


is bounded on the north by Frederick County, east by 
Howard County, south by Cracklin District, south- 
west by Gaithersburg District, and west by Darnes- 
town and Medley Districts. 

Into Great Seneca Creek, in its southwest, empty 
Magruder’s and Wild-Cat Branches, while the Patux- 
ent River separates it from Howard County. In its 
southwestern section flow Ten-Mile Creek, Cabin 
Branch, and Little Seneca Creek. In the north, 
Bennett’s Creek flows into Frederick County, as does 
Little Bennett’s Creek, and into the latter empty 
Wild-Cat and Soper’s Branches. 

As originally laid out it was bounded as follows: 

Beginning near Benjamin Gaither's blacksmith- 
shop, and running with the road leading to Clopper's 
mill, the late Samuel Simmons’, and the late Richard 
Hoggins’, to the road leading from the mouth of 
Monocacy to Green’s bridge on the east side of 
Joshua Perry’s plantation, there with the road by 
John Willson’s to the mouth of his lane, then with a 
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north line to the line of Frederick County, then with 
said line to Parr’s spring, then down Patuxent to 
Mershberger's old mill, then down Seneca to the be- 
ginning near Benjamin Gaither's blacksmith-skop. 

In the formation of Gaithersburg District, in 1880, 
a small part of the territory of Clarkesburg was taken, 
thus reducing the above limits slightly. 

The first settlers in the district were Ellsworth 
Beane, Samuel Saffell, Thomas Whitten, John 
Crampton, and Henry Griffith, who were soon fol- 
lowed by the Howards, Laytons, Neels, Claggetts, 
Warrings, Hyatts, Prices, Warfields, Tablers, Wat- 
kinses, Purdums, Windsors, Waterses, Kemps, Bealls, 
Darbys, Kings, Linthicums, Williamses, Lewises, and 
others. 

Greenbury Willson, on Aug. 1, 1811, had a mill 
in operation on the farm of Edward Magruder, on 
Wild-Cat Creek. 

Clarkesburg, after which the district was called, 
is beautifully located on the Washington and Fred- 
erick road, thirty miles from Washington, fifteen 
from Frederick, and four and a half from Boyd’s 
Station. The town occupies a portion of a tract of 
three hundred and eighty-five acres, surveyed on the 
10th of February, 1761, for Henry Griffith, lying on 
both sides of Little Seneca Creek, and known origi- 
nally as the “ Cow-Pasture” survey. ‘The first house 


was erected in 1780 by John Clark, whose daughter | 


married William Wilson, the father of Leonidas Wil- 
son, the present owner, who for a long time was a 
successful merchant of the place. It is now oceupied 
by Lewis & Williams. Mr. Clark kept the first 
store. The first dwelling-house was that now occu- 
pied by Leonard Dent Shaw, in the upper part of the 
town, and was builtin 1777. In the garden of Mr. 
Scholl, at the east end of the town, the celebrated 
Catawba grape, which has since gained such a world- 
wide reputation, was probably first cultivated in Amer- 
ica. The property is now owned by Hon. George 
“W. Hilton, and is annually visited by numbers of 
pomologists and curiosity-seekers. Dr. Horace Wil- 
son was among the earliest physicians. 

Before the era of railroads the town was on the 
direct road from the West to the national capital, and 


1 Inthe Maryland Gazette of 1754 appeared the following 
notice: 

“Five Pounds Reward. Ran away, Sept. 12th, from the 
copper-works near Seneca Creek, in Frederick County, Mary- 
land, convict servantman, John Raner. 

“Jas. Perry, Jonn Bonn. 

“N.B.—Whoever takes up said servant, and brings him to 
Jas. Perry, near said works, at Rock Creek, in Frederick 
County, or to John Bond in Balto. Co., shall have £5 re- 
ward.” 


| the stage-lines and many private conveyances on their 
way to and from those points passed through the 
place, At one time it contained three taverns,—one 
kept by Mrs. Schell, where I. D, Shaw lives, one by 
| Mr. Pritchard (now the Thompson House), and the 
third by Mr. Griffith, where Hon. G. W. Hilton now 
resides, 

Among the first blacksmiths was Benjamin Brown- 
ing. John G, Clark, the founder of the town, came 
from the North. ‘he oldest native inhabitant of the 
place is Leonidas Wilson, who was born in 1812. 
He is the son of William, grandson of John, and 
great-grandson of Jonathan Wilson, who came up 
from Prince George's County before or during the 
French and Indian war. 

William H. Buxton is postmaster, and Drs. T. K. 
Galloway, R. H. Thompson, and William A. Waters 
physicians. 

Methodist Episcopal Church,—The present neat 
brick edifice was built in 1853, and is on or near the 
site of the old log structure it succeeded. The first 
rude church building was erected between 1782 and 
1784, and in it Bishop Asbury several times preached. 
Rev. Randolph R. Murphy, a native of Clarkesburg, 
is the present pastor, and is a son of one of the old 
pillars of the church, 

In the cemetery adjoining the church are the fol- 
lowing interments: 


Charles H. Murphy, died Aug. 14, 1879, aged 82; and his 
wife, Julia, April 23, 1853, aged 49. 

Maria Louise, wife of Obed Hurley, died April 16, 1861, aged 
42; and Jane, wife of same, died Noy. 5, 1853, aged 59. 

Freeborn G, Miles, born April 1, 1812, died Jan. 31, 1845. 

Nancy W. Thompson, born Nov. 20, 1794, died May 20, 1866. 

Synthia R. Thompson, died Feb, 20, 1870, aged 64. 

Aon Elizabeth, wife of Philemon M. Smith, and daughter of 
Dr. Horace Wilson, died Jan. 29, 1875, aged 52, 

Leah, wile of Dr. Horace Wilson, died June 22, 1842, aged 50, 

Maria, wife of Rev. James G. Henning, born April 25, 1813, ° 


died Dec. 23, 1842. 

John W, Beall, died Sept. 6, 1866, aged 63. 

Howard Young, died Oct. 3, 1877, aged 66. 

Naney A., wife of Hezekiah Barber, died April 23, 1873, 
aged 68, 

Martha Judy, died April 12, 1867, aged 75, 

William Levi Hurley, died July 10, 1874, aged 76, 

Prof. J, Mortimer Hurley, died April 8, 1879, aged 50. 


“ The Clark Private Burying-Ground” contains the 
remains of 


John Clark, born August, 1752, died February, 1805; and 
Ann, his wife, died March 27, 1810, aged 61, 

Gustayus Wilson, born Feb. 11, 1811, died 1812, 

John Clark Wilson, born Aug. 25, 1802, died Dee. 6, 1803. 


William Harris, nephew and adopted son of Rey. Buckley 
Carl, pastor of Presbyterian Church in Rahway, N.J., died 
| May 5, 1817, aged 24, 


* Rockville. 
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Clarkesburg Lodge, No.100,1.0.0. F., was insti- 
tuted Aug. 28, 1858, the charter being issued on that 
date to Rufus K. Waters, William P. Winsor, Dr. 
R. Thompson, ©. R. Murphy, A. M. Layton. The 
lodge received three members into the fellowship at 
their first meeting, making a total of eizht members. 
The first election of officers resulted in the choice of 
Dr. R. T. Thompson as Noble Grand, A. M. Layton 
as Secretary, Rufus K. Waters as Vice-Grand, and ©. 
R. Murphy as Treasurer. Their hall was purchased 
in 1871 from OC. R. Murphy. The lodge only num- 
bers six members at present, though at one time the 
membership reached one hundred. 

The present officers are G. W. Darby, Noble Grand ; 
Nathan H. Darby, Vice-Grand; Joho H. Gibson, 
Treasurer; C. R. Murphy, Secretary; John Lemon, 
0. G.; William R. Winsor, P. G. 

Methodist Episcopal Church South.—This con- 


gregation was formed in 1865 under the direction of 
Rey. J. P. Hall, who was its first pastor, and num- 


bered about twenty-five members at the time of its 
organization, 

Robert Smith followed Rev. Mr. Hall as pastor, and 
was assisted by Rufus Willson. In 1870, Rev. Ben- 
jamin F. Ball suceeeded to the charge, and it was 
during his pastorate that the present church edifice 
was erected, The church was dedicated in 1871, Mr. 
Ball preaching the dedicatory sermon. In 1872, Rev. 
Mr. Tebbs became the pastor, and was succeeded in 
1874 by William McDonald, who was assisted by Mr. 
A. ©. MeNair. In 1876, Rev. William Wade as- 
sumed charge of the chureh, and was followed by 
Rev. Mr. Gover and Rev. Mr. Watts, the present 
incumbent. The steward is C. R. Murphy, and the 
trustees are ©. R. Murphy, John A. Lewis, Edward 
Lewis, W. W. Welch. 

Clarkesburg Literary Association was estab- 
ilshed in 1879. President, C. R. Murphy; Vice- 
President, William R. Windsor; Treasurer, John 8. 
Belt; Corresponding Secretary, Col. T. H. 8. Boyd; 
Recording Secretary, Thomas A. Burdette. 

Among the former prominent representatives of the 
Methodist Protestant Church in Clarkesburg was the 
Rey. Reuben T. Boyd. Mr. Boyd was born July 3, 
1794, on the old estate of the Boyds, known as 
* Boyd's Delay,’ on Rock Creek, three miles east of 
He studied for the ministry, and was 
authorized to preach the gospel in the Baltimore Dis- 
trict of the Methodist Episcopal Church, Nov. 26, 
1825. His certificate was signed by Rev. Joseph 


| 


| from the Fifth Maryland District. 


Frye, president, James R. Williams, secretary, and 
was renewed Dec. 30, 1826. Tor several years pre- 
ceding and during this time a great reform was being | 


agitated in the Methodist Episcopal Church, the object 
of which was a change in the form of government so 
as to admit of lay representation in the councils of the 
church. 

Mr. Boyd took an active and zealous stand in be- 
half of the projected reform, and was a constant con- 
tributor to the columns of a paper published by Wil- 
liam Stockton, father of the late Rev. Thos. Stockton, 
one of the most eminent pulpit orators of his day, 
and chaplain of the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives. This paper was published in the interest 
of the reformers, and soon brought down on them the 
censure of the bishup and elders of the church. The 
agitation finally resulted in the expulsion of eleven 


‘ministers for advocating the rights of the laity, Mr. 


Boyd being the youngest of the eleven. But the 
reformers were not to be crushed, and soon gathered 
around them a strong following. They assumed the 
name of the Associated Methodist Churches, and at 
the Maryland Annual Conference of Ordained Minis- 
ters and Lay Delegates, held in Baltimore, April 5, 


| 1829, Mr. Boyd was ordained to the office of deacon, 


and authorized by the Conference to administer the 
ordinance of baptism, to assist the elder in the admin- 
istration of the Lord's Supper, to celebrate marriage, 
and to preach and expound the Holy Scriptures. His 
certificate was signed by Rey, Nicholas Snethen, pres- 
ident, and Luther J. Cox, secretary. 

At the Maryland Annual Conference of Ministers 
and Delevates, held in the city of Georgetown, D. C., 
April 8, 1832, Mr. Boyd was ordained to the office of 
elder in the new organization, which had changed its 
name to the Methodist Protestant Church, and author- 
ized by the Conference to administer the ordinance of 
baptism, to assist the elder in the administration of 
the Lord's Supper, to celebrate marriage, and to preach 
and expound the Holy Scriptures. 

His certificate on this oceasion was signed by Rev. 
Eli Henkle, president, James Hanson, secretary. Mr. 
Henkle was the father of ex-Congressman Henkle, 
Their church 
membership increased rapidly, and new Conferences 
were formed, especially in the South and West. Feel- 
ing that his sphere of usefulness would be enlarged 
by removing to the West, Mr. Boyd was transferred 
to the Illinois Conference in 1838, and from there to 
the Ohio Conference in 1840, where he remained nine 
years. On Nov. 28, 1840, a license was issued by 
W. H. Harrison, then clerk of the court of Hamilton 
County, Ohio, and afterwards President of the United 
States, authorizing Mr. Boyd, as a regular ordained 
minister of the Methodist Protestant Church, to sol- 
emnize marriages throughout the State of Ohio. 
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He returned to the Maryland Conference in 1849, 
where he continued an active and efficient minister 
until 1859, when health failing him, he was placed on 
the superannuated roll of the Conference, After an 
active and continuous life of thirty-four years in the | 
ministry he was compelled to seek rest. He bought 
property in Clarkesburg, and removed there with his | 
family in 1859, spending the remaining days of his | 
life in the happy enjoyment of a consciousness of a 
bright future beyond the grave. He died seated in 
his easy-chair, surrounded by his books and papers, 
on the 15th of February, 1865, in his seventy-third 
year, At peace with God and mankind, honored and 
respected by all, he left behind a record worthy of ex- 
ample. During his life he was a constant and volumi- 
nous writer, and his publications in the Methodist 
Protestant and Western Recorder attracted universal 
attention. 

George W. Hilton, one of the most influential citi- 
zens of Clarkesburg, was born in Laytonsville, Oct. 2, 
1823, and was educated in Georgetown, D. C. He 
taught school in the old mountain school-house in 
the Third District (Medley’s), and subsequently in 


Clarkesburg and Cracklin Districts. In 15847 he 

was appointed deputy sheriff and collector, and 

held these positions until 1852, when he became a 

merchant in Damaseus, where he prosecuted his busi- 

In 1859 he pur- 

chased property in Clarkesburg, and transferring his 

business to that place, continued it successfully until 

1872, when he turned his attention to agricultural 

pursuits. He was elected to the Legislature in 1869, 

and was re-elected in 1871, serving on the committees 

on Corporations and Printing In 1877 he was ap- 

pointed by Governor John Lee Carroll a member of 

the board of control and review for the revision of 

tax assessments, and performed the duties of the posi- | 
tion with intelligence and efficiency. Mr. Hilton is 

a gentleman of large experience, fine judgment, and | 
“ability, and has won deserved popularity by the in- 
tegrity of his private life, and the conscientious and 
upright manner in which he has discharged the public 
trusts committed to his hands. 

Catawba Grape.—It has been claimed that this 
celebrated grape was originally discovered by the late 
Darius Claggett, of Washington City, D. C., in the 
mountains of Virginia, and that cuttings were brought 
by him to Georgetown, where he planted them in his 
garden. This claim, however, cannot be sustained, | 
as it is susceptible of proof that Maj. Adlum was | 
making wine of this grape in 1824, three years before | 
Mr, Claggett first got his cuttings from Virginia. 
This will appear by reference to Maj. Adlum’s book 


ness successfully for seven years. 
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on native grapes and vines published in 1824, to 
be found in the Congressional Library, as well as 
from the last edition, published in 1827. W. Viers 
Boniec, in a letter published in The Advocate, says 
“he knew Mr. Claggett well, and never heard him 
claim to be the discoverer of the Catawba grape.” 
He also knew Maj. Adlum, and heard him tell Jere- 
miah Orme, a native of Montgomery County, at that 
time an extensive grocer in Georgetown, D. C., that 
the Catawba wine which he offered to sell him was 
made from grapes from vines which were grown from 
cuttings obtained from the garden of Mr. Scholl, of 
Clarkesburg. 

In the “ American Encyclopedia,” vol. iv. p. 555, 
it is claimed that the Catawba grape was first discov- 
ered in a wild state about the year 1801, near Ash- 
ville, Buncombe Co., N. C., near the head-waters of 
the Catawba River, and that about a quarter of a 
century later that grape was found by Maj. Adlum in 
a garden of a German near Washington, and that 
Gen. Day, of Rocky Mount, on the Catawba River, 
was the original transmitter of a few plants to Wash- 
ington City, while a United States senator, some 
time previous to 1816. 

The same work shows that through Maj. Adlum 
this grape found its way to Cincinnati, and thence 
was disseminated through the West and Southwest 
with great rapidity. In 1829 or 1830 the late 
Zakok Magruder, then a distinguished lawyer of 
Rockville, procured a number of plants from Maj. 
Adlum. All the vines in the old gardens of Rock- 
ville were obtained from Mr. Magruder, except those 
in the garden at Rose Hill farm, now owned by Miss 
Henrietta Dunlap. Those were procured by Mrs. 
Beall, who then owned the farm, from her brother, 
Singleton Wootton, late of New Market, Frederick 
Co., Md. Mr. Wootton got them from the original 
vine in the garden of Jacob Scholl at Clarkesburg. 
Jacob Scholl was the grandfather of John E. Willson. 
He was of German descent, but was born in Frederick 
County, Md., and kept a large hotel at Clarkesburg. 
He is the’person alluded to in the “ Encyclopedia’ as 


| the German from whose garden Maj. Adlum got his 


cuttings of this celebrated grape. Mountjoy Scholl, the 
only surviving child of Jacob Scholl, wrote to Mr. 
Bouie from Clarkville, Pike Co., Mo., under date of 
July 17, 1878, stating that he was born in 1792, at 
Clarkesburg, where his father then and long after re- 
sided. He cannot state the exact time, but when he 
was a small boy, a traveler who stopped all night at 
his father’s hotel gave his father two grape-cuttings, 
which were planted in the garden, and from the vines 
thus raised Maj. Adlum obtained his cuttings. Maj, 
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Adium told his father that he had been all over | 


Hurope hunting for this grape without success. He 
said it came from the Toke Mountains in Germany. 
Mr. Scholl says his father always called it Toke or 
Tokay. He never saw the word spelled, and is not 
certain that he has spelled it correctly, but he is pos- 
itive it was never called Catawba. The first time he 
knew it to be called Catawba was in a newspaper 
article published in St. Louis after the grape had 
reached there from Cincinnati. 

Hyattstown is situated on the old Frederick and 
Washington road, sixteen miles from Rockville, and 
seven miles from Monrovia. The first house erected 
in the town was that now oceupied by H. Dutteral, 
which was built about the year 1800, and was then 
the residence of F. Poole. In 1811 the village com- 
prised twelve houses. Among the families then re- 
siding there were those of Jesse Hyatt, H. Poole, 
Thomas Foster, George Cover, Levi Philips, Daniel 
Collins, and George Davis. Thomas Foster was the 
blacksmith, and his shop stood on the present site of 
Tabler’s restaurant. Jacob Smith was the first car- 
penter of the place; Henry Poole the first store- 
keeper. Mr. Philips was the proprietor of the first 
hotel, and employed for the purpose the house now 
occupied by O. W. Dutteral. Mr. Hyatt succeeded 
Mr. Philips, but removed the hotel to the house now 
used as a store, etc., by Mr. Welsh. Mr. Collins was 
the first tailor in the village; he lived in a house that 
was situated upon what is now known as the Christian 
Church property. Samuel Soper was the pioneer 
school-teacher, and taught his few scholars in the old 
Methodist church. Warner Welsh was the principal 
merchant until 1856. The town was founded by and 
named in honor of Jesse Hyatt, who was born Dec. 


14, 1763, and died Jan. 12,1813. Since 1856 Hy- | 


attstown has improved rapidly, and now comprises 
several fine stores, ete. 
Legislature in the year 1809. 

Methodist Episcopal Church.—This old congre- 
gation was first organized in 1804. A lot was pur- 
chased from Eli Hyatt and wife, and a church was 
erected under the management of Samuel Hobbs, 
Basil Soper, Charles McElfresh, John Smith, and 
Joseph Benton. The building was a log structure, 
and stood upon the site of the present edifice. The 
congregation at its formation numbered about eighteen 
members. Of those who connected themselves with 
the chureh prior to 1819, Perry Browning is the 
only survivor. In 1852 the church was destroyed 
by fire, and in June, 1856, under the care of Rev. 
Charles Reed, the corner-stone of the present edifice 
was laid. The dedication took place in 1857, Rev. 


Tt was created by an act of | 
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Benjamin F. Brown, the presiding elder, preaching 
the dedicatory sermon. The builder of the church 
was John Gardner, and the building committee con- 
sisted of William Browning, William McLain, and 
Jacob R. Smelser. The church is of brick, and two 
stories in height. The congregation was divided in 
1865, but now numbers about fifty members. The 
steward is J. Nelson Soper; Trustees, Perry Brown- 
ing, J. N. Soper, Zachariah Harris, Charles T. Brown- 
ing, and James Corlett. Among the pastors of the 
church have been Revs. Francis Asbury, Enoch 
George, Beverly Waugh, Alfred Griffith, Frederick 
Stier, Hamilton Jefferson, Jesse Lee, Christopher Fry, 
James Paintey, Tobias Riley, Thomas Larkin, Job 
Gees, Caleb Reynolds, Basil Barny, Andrew Hemphill. 

Among the graves in the burial-ground of the 
church are the following: 


Philemon Smith, Sr., born Feb. 2, 1794, died March 14, 1879; 
Elizabeth, hia wife, born Feb. 17, 1794, died March 16, 1824; 
Aya, second wife, born Jan. 29, 1802, died June 9, 1838. 

John Gardner, died Nov. 11, 1879, aged 76; Eli, his wife, 
born Sept. 9, 1807, died Jan. 25, 1870. 

Martha A., wife of Uriah M. Layton, and daughter of John 
and Elizabeth Gardner, born Oct. 20, 1834, died Oct. 11, 1864. 

Warner Welsh, born June 24, 1818, died Aug. 11, 1875; 
Mary Ann, his wife, died Feb. 11, 1857, aged 52. 

Mary A., wife of Asa Hyatt, died April 2, 1859, aged 62. 

Asa Hyatt, born Dee. 11, 1787, died Aug. 20, 1548. 

Wetson Lee Philips, died September, 1846, aged 45. ’ 

George Rhodes, born May 25, 1783, died Aug. 11, 1847; Ann 
Maria, his wife, born Dee. 1, 1789, died Aug. 5, 1849. 

Martha J., wife of A. J. Tabler, and daughter of Joshua and 
Catherine Norwood, born May 1, 1829, died Jan. 21, 1868, 

Harriet, wife of William Tabler, and daughter of John and 
Charlotte Smith, born May 9, 1817, died May 13, 1861. 

Lewis Tabler, born June 28, 1781, died Aug. 4, 1847; Mary, 
his wife, and daughter of Gesard Christina Lee, born March 9, 
1789, died Sept. 6, 1867. 

Samuel §. Benton, born July 19, 1812, died April 11, 1865. 

William Browning, died April 1, 1869, aged 72; Mary 
Browning died Aug. 3, 1879, aged 72. 

Levino Hobbs, born Sept. 17, 1759, died Dee. 21, 1862. 

Jobn R. Lewis died Mareh 25, 1879, aged 62. 

Elizabeth A., wife of G. A. Darby, died Sept. 8, 1873, aged 38. 

B. F., son of J. R. and A. E. Smeltzer, born Jan. 18, 1851, 
died Murch 2, 1875. 

William MeLain, born Oct. 27, 1803, died Dee. 12, 1872. 

Harriet McLain, died Jan. 30, 1855, aged 44. 

Evan T. Anderson, born Nov, 7, 1817, died Jane 7, 1863. 

Adam Hagen, born May 22, 1853, aged 64. 

Mary A., wife of John D. Krantz, born May 21, 1823, died 
Feb. 14, 1847. 

Mary, wife of Barrock Hall, born June 8, 1761, died Dec. 


| 22, 1854. 


Marguret Nichols, wife of Camden R. Nichols, born June 22, 
1803, died June 28, 1856, 

Martha Garratt, born March 20, 1783, died Oct. 21, 1850. 

Margaret P., wife of B. P. Philips, died March 30, 1864, aged 
46. 

Mahalia A. R. Orme, daughter of Mahalia and Middleton 
Kinney, died Sept. 4, 1862, aged 36. 
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Christian Church.—This church was established 
in 1840, the congregation worshiping in the houses 
of the different members until the erection of their 
church in 1845. Among the founders of the church 
were Eli Wolfe, William Richards, Charlotte Richards, 
Lavina Wolf, Sarah Hyatt, and Sarah A. Price. The 
first elders of the church were Eli Wolfe and William 
Richards. The church edifice, which was erected in 
1845, stood upon the cemetery lot. In 1871, under 
the auspices of Rev. Alfred N. Gilbert, of Baltimore, 
they built a new two-story frame church, at a cost of 
three thousand dollars, The lot was donated by Jacob 
B. Thomas and wife, of Baltimore. On Aug. 20, 
1871, the church was dedicated, and a reorganization 
effected with the following officers: Hlder, Levi C. 
Ziegler; Deacons, Thomas Price, P. C. Dutrow, C. 
Harrison, Lutheran Norwood. The pastors of the 
church have been Neal McCollum, John P. Mitchell, 
and William H. Shell. At its reorganization the 


congregation numbered about forty members, and at | 


present numbers thirty. 
¥, Hawkins, Thomas Price, Seymour Poole. 

The cemetery of the Christian Church is situated 
in the outskirts of the town, on the old Frederick 
road, and contains the graves of 

Jesse Hyatt, born Dec, 4, 1764, died Jun. 12, 1813. 


Mary E., wife of B. G, Harris, born Ang. 29, 1846, died Sept. 
$, 1876. 


Eleanor Ann, wife of David A. Zeigler, born April 15, 1815, | 


died Aug. 25, 1874. 
Eli Wolfe, died June, 1871, aged 70. 
Caroline Wolfe, died April, 1862, aged 60. 
George Wolfe, born Aug. 20, 1806, died Oct, 27, 1868. 
Charlotte Richards, born March 29, 1796, died Aug. 22, 1868. 
Susan Fowler, died March 26, 1836, aged 18. 


The Methodist Episcopal Church South was estab- 
lished in 1855, by Rev. John P. Hall. It began 
with twenty members, and now numbers sixteen. 
The first steward of the church was William B. 
Lewis, and the present steward is W. W. Welsh, 
The 
building is a frame structure, and was erected in 
1876-77, at a cost of twelve hundred dollars. The 


who is also Sunday-school superintendent. 


Smith, Benjamin F. Ball, Rev. Mr. Tebbs, Mr. Me- 
Donald, Wm. Wade, and Rev. Mr. Gover. Rev. Mr. 
Watts is the present pastor, and has been assisted by 
J. G. Greishen and John Miller. 

Boyd's Station is on the Metropolitan Branch of 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, seventy miles from 
Baltimore and thirty from Washington, D.C. As late 
as 1869 the site of the present flourishing town was 
still an unreclaimed waste. The former owner of the 
property on which the town is situated was Camden 


The present officers are B. | 


R. Nichols. The station takes its name from Capt. 
James A. Boyd, who, with James EB. Williams and 
Mr. Lewis, have rapidly built up the place. The first 
house was built by James E. Williams. Capt. Boyd 
has expended over a hundred thousand dollars in im- 
provements in the past few years. The location is 
very healthy, being over five hundred feet above the 
level of the sea. James HE. Williams is postmaster, 
merchant, railroad and express agent, and F. P. 
Meigs, pomologist. Boyd Presbyterian church is a 
pretty frame structure, erected in 1876, of which Rey. 
James Henderson is pastor. 

In the cemetery adjoining are only two tombstones: 


William M. Williams, dicd Nov, 6, 1879, aged 34 years; and 
his wife, Florence M., died Sept. 20, 1879, aged 20 years. 


Apiculture, Peach-Culture—The keeping and 
propagation of bees in the county is assuming con- 
siderable importance. It requires but small capital 
and a very limited amount of labor, while attended 
with little or no risk. Bee-keeping has become a sci- 
ence, and those who patiently learn its ways have no 
fear of being stung. Neither are whole swarms of 
these industrious little creatures destroyed in order to 
secure their treasures of sweetness. On the contrary, 
they have really become pets of those who take a 
loving care of them, To such perfection has the art 
of raising honey been brought that not a bee is sac- 
rificed in taking away the honey, while the comb is 
even saved. By a new and ingenious method, with a 
little machine, the fresh combs when taken from the 
hives are deftly unsealed and the honey extracted 
from the comb by the principle of suction, and the 
comb, perfectly uninjured, is returned to the hive to 
be filled again in a few days by the same bees. This 
honey is the purest known in the market, and is put 
up in sealed glasses. The feeding and keeping of 
bees is very easily learned, and is said by those em- 
ployed in it to be a most delightful business. Two 
hundred and fifty dollars will stock a yard of bees 
that will with proper care annually yield one thousand 


dollars. Mahlon 'T. Lewis, of Clarkesburg, and Capt. 
pastors in charge have been Rev. J. P. Hall, Robert 


F. P. Meigs, of Boyd's Station, are extensively en- 
gaged in the business. 

Owing to the destruction of peach-trees by insects 
on the Peninsula, the peach, like the tobacco-plant, 
must continually seek new land, since soil that has 
been planted in peach-trees cannot be successfully re- 
planted until it has been allowed a rest of many years: 
This is eventuating in the transfer from the Eastern 
Shore of the peach-culture to the uplands of Mont- 
gomery and adjoining counties. 

Damascus.—This village is seven miles from 
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Mount Airy. In 1810 it contained three houses, one 
of which was occupied by Stephen Anderson, and an- 
other by James Whiffen, who kept a store at the place. 
Thomas Foster was the first blacksmith, and Evan 
Thompson the first school-teacher. The only physi- 
cian living in Damascus is Dr. B. F. Lansdale, and 
the merchants are J. H. Claggett, Marcellus Etchin- 
son, Luther N. King, and P. M. Smith, who is also 
postmaster. 
here, of which Joseph M. Burdett is Master, and C. 
W. Browning, Secretary. 


Rev. 


Tn its cemetery are 


fice, a frame structure, was built in 1869, 
Randolph R. Murphy is pastor. 
buried 

George W. Gue, born March 4, 1815, died Feb, 26, 1879; and 
Sarah B., his wife, born April 3, 1819, died Jan, 27, 1875. 

Aden H. B. Gua, died July 13, 1876, aged 31; and Ella, his 
wife, Sept. 5, 1877, aged 24. 

Nathan B. Warthen, born Jan. 29, 1826, died Jan. 14, 1879; 
and Emmu A., bis wife, born July 3, 1846, died Feb, 19, 1872. 

Rhoda Ann Warthen, born July 9, 1829, died Nov. 6, 1869. 

Charlotte, wife of ‘Thomas Young, born Sept, 28, 1808, died 
Murch 21, 1877. 


Montgomery Lodge, No. 88, I. 0. 0. F.—This 
lodge was instituted Jan. 20, 1854, and held its first 
meeting in a room over P. M. Smith’s store, Feb. 8, 
1854. The charter was granted to Joseph Kemp, 
Green §. Htchinson, William Barnes, James 8. 
Kemp, and Jeremiah T. Browning. At the first 
meeting the lodge comprised only the five charter 
members, who received and initiated two persons,— 
Grafton Watkins and Francis M. Waters. ‘The fol- 
lowing officers served the first year: N. G., Green 8. 
Etchinson; V.G., James 8S. Kemp; Sec., J. Thomas 
Browning; Treas., William Barnes. At the meeting 
March 6th in the same year, F. M. Waters was 
chosen as R. 8. N. G., and James Htchinson L. 8.; 
Rufus Darby R. 8. V. G., and Rufus Waters L. 8. 
The successive officers have been as follows: 

N. G.’s, G. 8. Etehinson, Jos. 8. Kemp, G. Watkins, G. W. Hil- 


ton, P. M, Smith, Jos. I. Johnson, L, Etchinson, L. M., | 


Watkins, J. M. Etchinson, Rufus Darby, William Wil- 
liams, C. F. Purdham, H. @. Warfield, N. B. Wartbam, R. 
E. Burdock; V. G.’s, Jos. A. Kemp, Nicholas Darby, @. 
W. Hilton, J. Purdham, H. G. Warfield, L, Etchinzon, L. 
M. Watkins, J, M. Etchinson, Rufus Darby, William Wil- 
liams, GC. F. Purdham, H. S. Dell, N. B. Walton, R. E. 
Burdock, J. W. Mites; Sec.’s, J. T. Browning, Grafton 
Watkins, Joseph Kemp, Eli M. Watkins, Joseph Kemp, 
P.M. Smith, James Smith, G. Watkins. 


For the term beginning in January and ending in 
June, 1864, the following-named gentlemen served as 
officers : 


N. G., @. S. Etchinson; V. G., Wm. Barnes; See., C. FP. 


Pordam. From June, 1864, to January, 1865, N. G@., Wm. | 


Damaseus Grange, No. 80, is located | 


Barnes; V. G., P. M. Smith; Sec., C, F. Purdam. From Janu- 
ary to July, 1865, N. G., P.M. Smith; V¥. G., R. S. Hilton; 
Sec., ©. F, Purdam. From July, 1865, to January, 1866, N. G., 
R. 8. Hilton; V.G., C. FP. Pardam; Sec., Joseph Kemp. From 
January to July, 1866, N.G., C.F. Purdam; V.G., J. W. Kemp; 
Sec., Joseph Kemp. From July, 1866, to January, 1867, N. G., 
J.C. W, Kemp; V. G., A. Baker; See, G. Watkins. From 
January to July, 1867, N. G., A. Baker; V. G., J. W. Wat- 
king; Sec., G. Watkins. From July, 1867, to January, 1868, 
N. G., J. W. Watkins; V. G., H. B. Darby; See., L. M. Wat- 
kins. From January to July, 1868, N. G., H. B. Darby; V.G., 
Wi, Boyer; Sec., L. M. Watkins. From January to July, 
1869, N. G., C. A. Pope; V. G., R. Burns; See., C, A. Purdam. 


; : fu) From July, 1869, to January, 1870, N. G., R, Burns; V. G., 
Methodist Episcopal Church.—The church edi- — 


J. W. Hover; Sec., J. W. Watkins. From January to July, 
1870, N. G., R. E. Price; V. G., M. R. Lewis; Sec., J. C. W. 
Kemp. From July, 1870, to January, 1871, N. G., Joshua 
Purdam; V.G., J. C. W. Kemp; See., L. M. Watkins. From 
January to July, 1871, N. G., J. C. W. Kemp; V. G., J. W., 
Watkins; See., L. M. Watkins, From July, 1871, to January, 
1872, N.G., 7. W. Watkins; V.G., N. R. Darby; See., @. W. Wat- 
kins, From January to July, 1872, N. G., J. S. Kemp; V. G., 
L. M. Watkins; See., J. C. W. Kemp. From July, 1872, to 
January, 1873, N. G., HW. G@. Warfield; V. G., H. B. Willson ; 
Sec., J.C. W. Kemp, From January to July, 1873, N. G., J. 
8S. Kemp; V. G., L. M. Watkins; Sec., J. C.W. Kemp. From 
Jaly, 1873, to January, 1874, N. G., L. M. Watkins; V. G., 
R. Burns; See., J.C. W. Kemp. From January to July, 1874, 
N. G., R. Burns; V. G., P. M. Smith; Sec., J. C. W. Kemp. 
From July, 1874, to January, 1875, N. G., P. M. Smith; V.G., 
Joseph A. Gue; Sec., J.C. W. Kemp. From January to July, 
1874, N. G., Joseph A. Gue; V. G., N. BR. Darby; Sec., 0. F, 
Purdam, From July, 1875, to January, 1876, N. G., N. R. 
Darby; V. G., R, A. Hurley; See, J. ©. W. Kemp. From 
January to July, 1876, N. G., R. A. Hurley; V. G., C. BP. Par- 
dam; See., J. C. W. Kemp. From July, 1876, to January, 
1877, N. G., J. Hagar; V.G., R. A. Hurley; Sec., J. C. W. 
Kemp. From Jinuary to July, 1877, N. G., ©. F. Purdam; 
V.G., R. A. Harley; Sec., G. Watkins. From July, 1877, to 
January, 1878, N. G., R. A. Hurley; V. G., Joseph H. Lewis; 
Sec., J.C. W. Kemp. From January to July, 1875, N. G., P. 
M. Smith; V. G., William Williams; Sec., G@. Watkins. From 
July, 1878, to January, 1879, N. G., William Williams; V. G., 
Cc. F. Purdam; Sec., R. A. Hurley. From January to July, 
1879, N. G., R. A. Hurley; V. G., ©. Watkins; See., J. C. W. 
Kemp. From July, 1579, to January, 1880, N, G., C. Watkins ; 
¥.G., H. B, Wilson; See., J.C. W. Kemp. From January to July, 
1880, N.G., H. B. Wilson; V. G., William Williams ; See., J. C. 
W. Kemp. From July, 1830, to January, 1881, N. G., R. A. 
Hurley; V. G., William Williams; See., J.C, W. Kemp. From 
January to Jnty, 1881, N. G., C. Watkins; V. G., H. C, Ed- 
wards; See., J. C, W. Kemp. And the present officers are: 
N. G., J. Hagar; V.G., H. C. Edwards; Sec., J. C. W. Kemp; 
Treas., G@. Watkins. 


In 1869 the hall was erected ata cost of twelve hun- 
dred dollars; it was dedicated on July 20, 1876, the 
address being delivered by Dr. David A. Wilson, 
Grand Chaplain of the I. O. O. F., Grand Lodge of 
Maryland. ‘The lodge is in a very flourishing condi- 
tion, and numbers about twenty-six members in good 
standing. They have given several very successful 
and creditable celebrations and public installations, 

Neelsville.—This place is situated on the Fred- 
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erick and Washington road, between Gaithersburg and 
Clarkesburg. It takes its name from the Neel family, 
one of the oldest in this section. 

Presbyterian Church.—This edifice, built in 1877, 
is a frame structure and of Swiss architecture. In its 
rear is the old frame church built about 1830. Rev. 
James Henderson is the pastor. 

In the church graveyard are buried : 

Johanna Fredericka, wife of Jacob F. Snyder, born Aug. 22 
1834, died Aug. 27, 1851. 

Emma Y., daughter of Wm. H. and Jane Benson, born May 
9, 1856, died Jan, 11, 1881. 

Savilla, wife of R. II, Bennett, born Oct. 25, 1827, died March 
19, 1877 

Mary E., wife of G. F Linthicum, died June 4, 1878, aged 
28; and Ellinora G., wife of same, died March 2, 1880, aged 54. 

Joshua Dorsey, born Jan. 20, 1825, died Feb. 8, 1877. 

Middlebrook is on the Frederick road, near Big 
Seneca, eight miles from Rockville. George H. 
Clements is merchant and postmaster. 

Cedar Grove is five miles northeast of German- 
town. QO. T. Watkins is merchant and postmaster. 
Salem Methodist Episcopal church is located here. 
White Oak chapel is on the road from Damascus to 
Goshen, and Cedar Grove Methodist Episcopal church 
on the road from Hyattstown to Damascus, 

Browningsville—This place is in the northern 
part of the district, five miles from Monrovia, eighteen 
from Rockville, thirty-seven from Baltimore, and near 
Bennett's Creek. It derives its name fromthe Brown- 


ing family, who were among the earliest settlers in this | 


vicinity. Near the village are the Bethesda Methodist 
Episcopal and Mountain View Methodist Protestant 
churches. The merchants are 8. M. Benton & Brother, 
Reuben Engle, and Samuel Hobbs, the latter being 
also postmaster. Browning & Jacobs have a carriage- 
making establishment. 

Claggettsville, so named from the Claggetts, who 
settled near it before 1750, is southeast of Brownings- 
ville. Montgomery chapel is located here, and here 
reside Capt. W. C. and John H. Claggett. 

At Kingsville, in King’s Valley, is King’s distillery 
and saw-mill, operated by L. G. King. 

The school trustees and teachers for 1881 and 1882 
for this district are as follows: 


Trusteea.—No, 1, J. L. Duvall, John R, Mount, John I. Mul- 
linix; No. 2, W. C. Claggett, Jackson Day, John Warfield; No, 
3, Samuel Hobbs, Caleb Burdett, W.'T. Browning; No. 4, A. G. 
Wartield, L. C. Zeigler, John N. Soper; No. 5, George W. Hil- 
ton, G. H. Gibson, J. 8. Leamon; No. 6, James E. Williams, 
R. S. Umstead, Aloysins Reed; No. 7, Charles T. Purdam, Win. 
E. Riggs, L. D. Watkins; No. 8, J, L. Duvall, James J. Bow- 
man, J. G. Duvall; No, 9, Wm. T, Browning, C, F. Purdam, 
J.D. King. 

Teachers,—No. 1, L. C. Hammond, Damascus P. 0.; No. 2, 
Kemp, Damascus P.0.; No. 3, I. G. Day, Browningsville; 


No. 4, F. Prettyman, Hyattstown; No.5, A. Ishemus, Gaithers- 
burg; No. 6, W. H. Pace, Boyd’s; No.7, L, M. Watkins, Cedar 
Grove; No. 8, J.C. W. Kemp, Damascus; No. 9, J. 'T. Bryer, 
Browningsville. 


There are four colored schools. 

The magistrates are J. C. W. Kemp, John 8. Belt, 
George W. Darby, J. D. Gardner. 

The Claggetts were of English descent, and settled 
in Prince George's and other lower counties about 
1665. Ninian M. Claggett, son of John Claggett, 
of Prince George's, married a daughter of Kdward 
Burgess and settled in this district. He died in 
1840, aged seventy-three years. His father-in-law, 
Edward Burgess, resided also in this district, and was 
a captain in the Revolution and one of the first jus- 
tices of the County Court. Thomas Claggett, son of 
Ninian M. Claggett, was born in this district, and is a 
wealthy private banker in Frederick City. 


MEDLEY DISTRICT, No. 3. 


is bounded on the north by Frederick County and Vir- 
ginia, east by Clarkesburg District, south by Darnes- 
town District, and southwest and west by Virginia. 
From the State of Virginia it is separated on the west, 
southwest, and northwest by the Potomae River. Little 
and Big Seneca Creeks divide it from Darvestown Dis- 
trict. Broad Run, Horse-pen Branch, Beaver Dam 
Branch, and Great Seneca Creek all empty into the 
Potomac. On the east Little Monocacy flows north 
and empties into the Potomac just below the point 
where the Monocacy joins the Potomac. Dry Seneca 
Creek, Russell's Branch, and Bucklodge Branch are 
in the south and southwest. The Chesapeake and 
Ohio Canal skirts its northern and western border. 

Its boundaries, as defined by the survey of 1821, 
are as follows: Beginning at the mouth of Monocacy 
and running down the Potomac, including the islands, 
to the mouth of Seneca, then up Seneca to Clopper's 
mill, then with the line of the Second District to 
Frederick County line, then with said line to the 
beginning. This was one of the original five districts 
created by acts of 1798 and 1799, and its boundaries, 
as established by act of 1821, were not altered until 
1878, when a portion of its southern territory was 
taken to help form Darnestown District, No. 6. 

The first settlers in the district were John Haines, 
Cornelius Etting, Dr. Patrick Hepburn, John Nor- 
riss, Richard Brightwell, Robert Peter, Jeremiah 


_ Hays, the Dawsons, Brewers, Pooles, Spateses, Whites, 


Sellmans, Harrises, Remsburgs, Rawlingses, Dysons, 
Allnutts, Youngs, Joneses, Chiswells, Hempstones, 
Metzgers, Fishers, and others. 


Isaac Young was born at Kilmaine, Medley Dis- 
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trict, Montgomery Co., Jan. 25, 1828. and now re- 
sides on a part of the sanie farm, called ‘‘ Woodbine,” 
near Poolesville Post-office. His father, David Young, 
son of Ludwick Young, was born on the homestead, 
near Hagerstown, Washington Co., Sept. 27, 1796. 
Ludwick Young and his wife, Catherine Shafer, dis- 
posed of their land in 1812, and purchased in Mont 
gomery County, of Richard Hale, whither they moved 
in the same year, accompanied by their children —six 
sons and two daughters,—John, Mary, Henry, David, 
Samuel, Amos, George, and Elizabeth. Ludwick 
Young was a very intelligent and successful farmer, 
and introduced improved agriculture with deep plow- 
ing and subsoiling, which attracted many persons to 
see the sod upturned by four horses in the plow. At 
his death, Sept. 24, 1820, his real estate was divided 
into six farms, and to each son was bequeathed a 
farm, the widow remaining with David at the home- 
stead. She survived her husband until Oct. 25, 1825. 
David continued to occupy the homestead until his 
death, Aug. 21, 1879, and his widow, Phebe R., still 
resides there, in her eighty-fourth year. David Youog 
first married, April, 1827, Matilda Chilton, born in 
1800, a daughter of Joshua and Nancy Chilton, by 


whom he had three children, Isaac, William N., and | 


Verlinda Catharine, They were early left without a 
mother, and in March, 1836, David Young married 
Phebe RK. Donohoe, who still lives. 

Isaac Young, the subject of this memoir, remained 
at home and received such training as is afforded on 
a well-regulated farm, and with the opportunity of 
attending the district school for six months in the 
year, from his twelfth to his eighteenth year. In 
1846 he went to the Genesee Wesleyan Seminary, at 
Jima, Livingston Co.. N. Y., where he prosecuted 
his studies with diligence until June, 1848, when he 
returned home, and for six years alternated between 
teaching, clerking, and farming, in the District of 
Columbia, in Danville, Ky., and in Illinois. 

In 1854 he returned to Maryland, and on May 15, 
1856, was married to Margaret Young, his cousin, at 
her father's residence, near Poolesville. His wife was 
the daughter of Joseph N. Chiswell, and was born 
Aug. 18,1829. The young couple removed immedi- 


1 


ately after marriage to their present residence, and 


where eighteen months before there were only woods 
and marshes; by application and perseverance they 
built and improved their present mansion, and sur- 
rounded it with cultivated fields, Their children are 
Bila Lee, born March, 1863, who died on August 5th 
in the same year; Merlinda C., born June 7, 1864; 
Trene, born Jan. 11, 1870, died July 25th in the 
same year; and Lucretia, born June 20, 1871. 


In the fall of 1863, Isaac Young was elected to 
represent his county in the House of Delegates of 
Maryland, and re-elected in 1866 to the Senate; in 
1869 he was again renominated, but declined, in conse- 
quence of ill health in his family. He was appointed 
by Governor Bowie a director in the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Canal, and served during that executive term. 
He has always been most active in the cause of educa- 
tion, and his exertions in that behalf while in the 
Legislature were so appreciated and approved that he 
was placed upon the board of school commissioners by 
the suffrage of his fellow-citizens, as well as by appoint- 
ment by the Legislature, and for several years has 
been a trustee of the Poolesville Academy. He has 
always been an active and charter member of the 
Order of Patrons of Husbandry of Poolesville, of 
which he was Worthy Master, and was made Lee- 
turer of the grange at Barnesville; he was elected 
Worthy Master of the County Grange in 1879, and 
re-elected in 1880. He gave to the order the benefit 
of his time, talents, and experience, frequently ad- 
dressing meetings and assemblies in his own county 
and in Frederick. As a farmer, he delighted in good 
cultivation, the rearing of fine stock, always procuring, 
as far as his means would permit, the best, and he was 
ever ready to give all in his power to promote the 
general welfare of his fellow-citizens, and he enjoys the 


| confidence and esteem of all who know him. 


Mr. Young is a conscientious and zealous member 
of the Presbyterian Church. This has been mani- 
fested since his connection with it, as he has been an 
elder in the church since 1856, and superintendent of 
the Sunday-sehool. 

In politics he is a Democrat; strictly adhering to the 
principles of his party, he always voted the “ ticket.” 
He was a member of the State Convention when Tilden 
was nominated, and of the Congressional Convention in 
1879. He has been a strong advocate of local option, 
making many speeches in 1880 in advocacy of that 
measure. 

Among those connected with the early history of 
the district was William Darne, of Mountain View,” 
who removed from his home at the foot of Sugar-Loaf 
Mountain to Darnestown, to which he gave his name.’ 

Mr. Darne several times represented the county in 
the Legislature, and was a director in the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Canal. His farm contained about one hun- 
dred and fifty acres, watered by the Little Monocacy 
on the northeast, and bounded on the south and west 


1 One of Mr. Darne’s daughters married Capt. Smoot, of the 
navy; another, Capt. Lacy, of the army; and another, Dr. 
Bell, of Montgomery. 
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by the county road, leading from Barnesville to Major 
Hempston’s old brick mill. The lands of the Gotts 
and Plammers lay adjacent on the south, those of 


Abraham 8. Hayes and Z. G. Harris on the east and | 


southeast, and those of Colmore Offutt and Hanson 
Hayes on the north. Patrick MeDade’s old mill was 
located on Little Monoeacy, about half a mile north of 
“ Mountain View.’ McDade died about 1836. 

On the old John Jay farm, over a mile from the 
mill, in an upper room of the two-story family dwell- 
ing, Thomas Veith taught school. He was a well- 


educated old gentleman, small in stature, of sharp 


visage, and dark, piercing eyes. He wore the old 
bell-crown hat and the long, drab surtout coat, with- 
out which the old gentlemen of the day could not pass 
in fashionable society, or think themselves fortified 
against the cold blasts blowing from the tall peak of 
Sugar-Loaf. From this old farm and school, in a 
direction bearing a degree or two west of north, about 
two miles distant, is “ Braddock’s Pass,” through 
which the British general marched to the fort at 
the old furnace, where he crossed the Monocacy. 
From this pass along and up a deep ravine towards the 
old “ Johnson House,” built in the days of Governor 
Eden, not far from the furnace and ford, which are 
in Frederick County, the rails of the first railroad in 
Maryland were laid by the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal 
Company to transport stone from the quarry, at the 
foot of Sugar-Loaf, for the purpose of building an 
aqueduct over the Monocacy at its junction with the 
Potomac. On the road to Barnesville, at Hempstone’s 
brick mill, was a small stone house, 12 by 16 feet, 
kept by the jolly Richard Venable Morton. Near the 
brick mill, on the north side of Little Monocaey, stood 
“Old Bethlehem” meeting-house. Here Revs. Basil 
Harry and Thomas W. Green were old-time preachers, 
and Daniel Price, Thomas Mulligan, and Z. G. 
Harris class-leaders. This old log structure fell into 
ruins in 1836. 

Newport.—John Garrett laid out a town which he 
called Newport, on the west side of the mouth of the 
Seneca, in 1787, just above the Seneca Falls on the 
Potomac River, twenty-two miles above Georgetown. 
He disposed of’ the lots by lottery on Oct. 15, 1787, 
at five pounds per ticket. The town did not realize 
the hopes of its founder, and the place is now known 
as Seneca, 

Barnesville is seventy-three miles from Baltimore, 
seventeen from Rockville, and one from the Metropoli- 
tan Branch Railroad, and is situated in the. midst of 
a rich tobacco-growing region. 

The site of this town, as well as Sellman’s Station 
and Post-oflice (called also Barnesville Station), one 


mile from Barnesville, on the Metropolitan Railroad, 
is a part of a tract of land surveyed for Jeremiah 
Hays, Dec. 10, 1747. Barnesville was created by 
the General Assembly in 1811, and called in honor 
of William Barnes, who owned land here, and who 
subsequently removed to Ohio and laid out the town of 
Barnesville, in Belmont County in that State. Mr. 
Barnes built the first house on the lot upon which the 
residence of William Hilton now stands. The second 
house erected was that now occupied by Mrs. Sarah 


| Claggett, and is a weather-boarded log building. The 


first store was kept by Leonard Hays, and the second 
by John Plummer. Among the first tavern-keepers 
were Benjamin Tucker and William Trail. Jacob 
Stiers kept the first blacksmith-shop in a house now 
owned by Solomon Plummer, and on the lot occupied 
by Zachariah Lloyd. About the earliest physician 
was Dr. Lisle. The oldest people now living in 
the town are the brothers Solomon and Leonard 
Plummer, aged respectively eighty-one and eighty- 
three years. They were born in the country, a few 
miles from Barnesville, and were the sons of John 
Plummer. Solomon Plummer married a Miss Knott, 
daughter of one of the first settlers, and when he 
first remembered the place, in 1805, it had but five or 
John Poole had a tannery establishment 
where William Sellman lives about 1810, and was 
succeeded in the same business by Ira Elder. John 
Plummer settled near the site of Barnesville in 1792, 
and Zachariah Knott and William Barnes before that 
time." 

One of the early inhabitants of Barnesville was 
Capt. James Gleeson, He served with distinction in 
the Revolutionary war, and was the hero of a hun- 
dred Indian battles, winning laurels under Gen. 
Wayne and under St. Clair in the disastrous campaign 
of 1792. He lived in the last house in the town on 
the right of the road leading northward towards the 
Sugar-Loaf Mountain. South of the “ Old Captain” 
lived Silas Ward, who in 1828 was at the height of his 
fame. He lost his life by falling accidentally over the 
aqueduct at the mouth of the Monocacy. Next to 
his house was that of Frederick Nuse, who started at 
the “foot of Barnesville’ as a dealer in furniture, 
but in fifteen years removed to Keokuk, Iowa, where 
he became the founder and builder of that city, and 
in the lumber business amassed a large fortune, still 
carried on by his son, George Ross Nuse. Two lots 
farther south lived Abraham S. Hays, a gentleman of 
the old school and magistrate for many years. He 


six houses. 


1 The two oldest residents of the town are Mrs, Mary J. Haw- 
kins (daughter of William Trail), born there in 1823, and John 
W. Brown, who settled there in 1829. 
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held his courts generally in his parlor, and so quiet | 


and orderly were the sessions that his family were 
never disturbed by boisterous litigants nor the plead- 
ings of the learned counsel. No one witness was al- 
lowed to hear the testimony of another. In a north- 


ern and eastern direction from Squire Hays’ residence | 


was his farm of two hundred and fifty acres. Oppo- 
site his town dwelling was his blacksmith-shop, in 
which his slave “Old Ned” was the smith. On his 
farm, about a furlong to the eastward of the vil- 
lage, stood “ Hays’ School-house,” subsequently called 
Barnesville Academy. It consisted of one room only, 
sixty feet long by thirty feet wide, built to accommo- 
date about one hundred scholars. Old-style desks care- 
fully made with drawers to keep the books in safe 
condition were ranged around the walls. Two tin- 
plate stoves, made for burning wood, half the cord- 
stick in length, warmed the hall; shelves extended all 
around the upper part of the walls near the ceiling 
for the storage of lunch-baskets, and nails were driven 
in the walls close under these shelves for the hanging 
up of cloaks, hats, bonnets, and shawls. The princi- 
pal’s desk was placed at the south end of the hall. 
From 1830 to 1836, the haleyon days of the academy, 
Thomas Carr Lannan, a graduate of Belfast College, 
Treland, was the principal, and for a time Mr. Rogers 
and Mr. McGary, two young candidates for holy 
orders in the Catholic Church, his assistants. 

Among the young ladies who graduated high in 
Mr. Lannan’s classes were Miss Henrietta Harwood, 
whose home was near the mouth of the Monocacy, 
Miss Mary Plummer, Miss Caroline Murphy, Miss 
Martha Hayes, Miss Mary Nicholls, Misses Frances 
and Jane Trail, Sarah Ellen Hayes, Ellen Jones, 


Mary Pearre, Catharine Pearre, and Henrietta Wil- | 


coxen. Among the young gentlemen who attended 
the academy at this period were Edward Hayes, Mor- 
timor Trail, Osear Trail, Thomas Nichols, Richard 
Belt, Thomas Harwood, John Sellman, Gassaway 
Grimes, Howard Sellman, Thomas Johnson, James 
Pearre, Thomas Austin, Stephen Jay, Pickering 
White, George Pearre, David Hershey, John Her- 
shey, Lemuel Beall, Avery Bell, William Sellman, 
Robert Saffell, Hamilton Anderson, King Jay, Reu- 
ben Carley, Philemon Plummer. Guassaway Grimes, 
Richard Thompson, and John Reid belonged to the 
higher Latin and Greek classes. They entered upon 
the study of medicine, graduated, and attained high 
rank in the profession. Dr, Thompson now lives in 
Clarkesburg, and Dr. Reed in Washington County, 
Md. Dr. Grimes died in early life; not long after he 
commenced to practice, Oscar Trail, Edward Hays, 
Richard Belt, Thomas Johnson stood foremost in aca- 
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demical studies. Mr. Trail commenced the mercan- 
tile business in Baltimore, where he became a highly 
respected and successful merchant. Messrs. Hays, 
Belt, and Johnson embraced learned professions. 
George Peurre studied law in Frederick, and is now 
Judge Pearre, of Allegany County. John, William, 
and Robert Sellman were respectable and earnest 
scholars, and made successful business men. John 
removed to Baltimore, and has been a member of the 
City Council ; Robert holds the position of inspector of 
flour in the same city ; William, who still lives in Mont- 
gomery, has represented it in the Maryland Senate. 
John Hershey won all the Latin aud Greek prizes, 
and became an eloquent divine. Another pupil was 
Hon, Allen Bowie Davis, who before eighteen years 
of age was the teacher at Murphy's and Komem- 
burg’s school-houses, not far from each other, on the 
northeastern slope of Sugar-Loaf Mountain, where he 
succeeded Thomas Ponder and Elisha M. Swift. 
About 1836, Mr. Lannan, the principal of Barnesville 
Academy, relinquished the school and removed to 
Missouri, where he remained a number of years. Not 
realizing his anticipations in the then far West, he re- 
turned to Montgomery, and died a few years since at 
Poolesville, 

Among those whose names appear in the early his- 
tory of the district is that of Jonathan Willson. 

The “ Willson family” came originally from Prince 
George’s County, and either before or shortly after 
their arrival in Montgomery became the owners of a 
tract of Jand (about nine hundred and fifty acres) near 
what is now the division line between Montgomery and 
Frederick Counties. The tract still bears the name 
| then given to it, ‘ Willson’s Inheritance,” and its 


beginning, a large flat stone full four feet high, forms 
a conspicuous object on the left of the present road 
from Hyattstown to Barnesville. 
owned by the Hershey family, Jolin Sellman, and 
perhaps others. Here lived one hundred years ago 
Jonathan Willson, whose name appears as a member 
of the State Legislature when the county of Mont- 


The tract is now 


gomery was formed. He almost accomplished a cen- 
tennial in his own person, having lived to the age of 
ninety-eight years and a few months, the immediate 
cause of his death even then being the result of an 
accident. The family tradition is that he was a man 
of much intelligence, energy of character, and influ- 
ence. His only son, John, who inherited the estate, 
lived in the house now occupied by C. R. Hershey. 
| He also lived to the advanced age of ninety-three. 
John had four sons and a daughter, who married 
a Dr. Magruder and became the mother of the late 
| Dr. William B. Magruder, near Brookville, and of 
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other children, ten in all, whose descendants are nu- 
merous and widely scattered. Of the sons, the eldest, 
John, lived and died on the paternal acres, a quiet, 
highly-esteemed “ gentleman of the olden times” and 
a bachelor. He died in 1849, aged eighty-nine. The 
second son, Thomas P., settled in Rockville, was for 
many years a prominent merchant there, and died at 
that place about the year 1832. His descendants are 
now living in Frederick City and County. The fourth 
son, Charles, lived for many years in Medley District, 


first as a merchant at Poolesville, then on a farm | 


which he purchased not far from the mouth of the 
Monoecaey, which is now owned by the White family, 
and finally moved to the southern part of Kentucky, 
where he died. His descendants are to be found in 
Tennessee, Virginia, and Baltimore County. in this 
State. The third, William, very early in life engaged 
in merchandising in Clarkesburg, and continued the 
business uninterruptedly at the same stand for about 
forty-five years, dying in 1859, at the age of eighty- 
three. 
Clark, one of the oldest residents of the village 
(which was named after him), and to his business 
upon his death William Willson sueeceded. Leonidas 
Willson, his son, resides in Clarkesburg. 

This Mr. Clark was the father of two sons, John 
and Nelson, who very early in life—John not yet 
being of adult age—removed from their native village 
to Baltimore, and immediately went into business on 
their own account, were each more than ordinarily 


snecessful, and died in the possession of considerable | 


property, the fruit of energy, skill, and enterprise. 
Nelson, the younger of the two, died about twenty- 
four years since, in the prime of life, married, but 
without children. John died in 1867, at the age of 
seventy-four. Ie was singularly unfortunate in the 
death of his children. 
whom with one exception attained adult age, and 
several married, he had buried all several years before 
his death. After providing well for his grandchil- 
dren, all of whom are now living in Baltimore or its 
vicinity, and making other bequests, he left property 
to the value of half a million of dollars to a benefi- 
ciary society which at his instance had been incorpo- 
rated in connection with St. John’s Church of Balti- 
more. The family name became extinct with him, 
only female branches surviving. 

Another prominent family in this district is that of 
the Gotts. 

Benjamin Collinson Gott resides upon the farm 
where he was born, May 28, 1814. His father, 
Richard, was born March 25, 1776, in Anne Arundel 


He married the eldest daughter of John | 


Of a family of nine, all of | 


Richard, to the present Gott farm, in Montgomery 
County, in 1792, since which time the property 
has been in possession of a Gott. Richard Gott the 
younger was a lieutenant in the war of 1812. He 
married Sarah Collinson, of Anne Arundel County, 
and became the father of thirteen children, of whom 
eleven grew to maturity. The living are Benjamin 
©., Thomas N., Mary C. White, and Elizabeth Ann 
Gott. Losing his wife by death, Richard Gott mar- 
ried for his second consort Miss Mackenzie, whose 
father was an officer in the United States navy. She 
died before her husband, whose death occurred in 
1859, after he had passed his eighty-third birthday. 
By the second marriage there were no children. Ben- 
jamin C. Gott was bred a farmer, and a farmer has 
continued to be all his days. ‘The tract of seven hun- 
dred acres left by his father he has increased to eight 
hundred and fifty. The stone house his father built 
in 1812, Benjamin Gott improved and enlarged and 
still oceupies. 

Mr. Gott has been married twice. His first wife 
was Susan E., daughter of George Darby, of Mont- 
gomery County. ‘The two surviving of the three 
children of that marriage are George R. Gott, an 
attorney-at-law in Baltimore, and the wife of Dr. 
Stephen Beard, of Prince George's County. Mrs, 
Gott died May 28, 1855, and May 18, 1858, Mr. 
Gott married Mary R., daughter of William Cissel, 
of Montgomery County, where she was born, May 17, 
1837. William Cissel lives near Poolesville. 

Hight of the ten children born of the second mar- 
riage survive, seven of the cight being sons, Ben- 
jamin Gott has long enjoyed the distinction of being 
one of Montgomery County's representative farmers, 
und in matters appertaining to the field of advanced 
and profitable agriculture is a practical exponent and 
recognized authority. In his own quiet way, he makes 
his influence and example felt in the community to 
much better purpose perhaps than if he chose to 
seek a similar effect through the method of public 
life, for be it understood that his tastes run not in the 
last-named direction, Early a Whig and now a 
Democrat, he has always believed in a watchful in- 
terest in the government of affairs, local and national, 
but he is no lover of office. The only office he ever 


held was that of county commissioner, to which he 


County, from which locality he came with his father, 


was chosen, ayainst his will, in 1864. 

St. Mary's Catholic Chureh.—This chureh was 
organized and the edifice built in 1808, under the 
supervision of Father Plunkett, who then had charge 
of the mission, embracing the whole county. The 
present church building is the original structure with 
additions made at various times. This church was 
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under the charge of the priests resident at Rockville 


until 1869, when the present pastor, Rev. J. 8. Birch, 
took charge of it. He also has St. Rose’s Chureh 
under bis care, and is the first resident priest and pastor 
of both. Father Birch, since his residence here, has 
completed the church edifice and parsonage, and 
shortly after his arrival had St. Mary’s Hall built, 
which is used as a parochial school. The church 
is a solid and elegant oak building. 

The ground on which the church property stands 
was a donation from Zachariah Knott, an early settler 
in the district, The membership of the church from 
its organization in 1808 has been almost entirely 
English. 

Among the interments in the church cemetery are 


James Moore, born June 6, 1789, died Aug. 18, 1870, 

Columbus F. Wallace, died Feb. 7, 1862, aged 25. 

Abigail Higgins, born in Cloyne, County Cork, Ireland, died 
Oct. 22, 1833, aged 25, 

Zachariah Knott, died Nov, 23, 1820, aged 79. 

William Edelin, died May 8, 1841, aged 56. 

Henry Jones, born March 20, 1778, died Dec. 5, 1830; and 
his wife, Eleanor, born Aug. 3, 177S, died April 23, 1844. 

John Beall, of L., born Dee. 23, 1781, died Aug. 26, 1831; 
and Charlotte, his wife, born Feb. 18, 1787, died Jan. 23, 1367; 
and their son, John R, Beall, born Sept. 8, 1823, and died Sept. 
19, 1845. 

Peter McGee, born in County Down, Ireland, died July 25, 
1855, aged 55. 

Lloyd 8. Jones, born Aug. 4, 1807, died Feb. 9, 1863. 

Sallie E., wife of Geo. H. Clements, died July 14, 1871, aged 32. 

Maria, wife of John Carlin, born Sept. 5, 1808, died Jan. 5, 
1879. 

Adie E., wife of John T. Carlin, born Aug. 2, 1848, died Sept. 
17, 1870. 

Mary E., wife of Thomas Trundle, born Feb. 21, 1830, died 
May 9, 1862, 

Hezekiah W. Trundle, born March 20, 1810, died April 20, 
1863; and his wife, Emily A., born Dec. 21, 1814, died Nov. 7, 
1878. 

Ella, wife of James 0. Trundle, born Dee. 22, 1839, died Oct. 
20, 1860. 

Otto T. Austin, born April 15, 1833, died Feb. 6, 1560. 

Mary E., wife of Thomas Ward, died May 5, 1878, aged 55. 

Robert T. Power, native of County Duncayen, town of Water- 
ford, Ireland, died May 29, 1841, aged 58. 


Rebecoa, wife of George Redmond, and daughter of William | 


Murphy, died Sept. 26, 1829, aged 20. 

Anna Marphy, died May 29, 1852, aged 70. 

Joanna V., wife of Stephen R. Austin, died July 13, 1875, 
aged 20, 

Sophia C., wife of John L. T. Jones, died July 10, 1849, 
aged 22. 

Teresa, wife of Brook Jones, born 1785, died July 20, 1876; 
and her husband, died July 19, 1850, aged 73. 

Mary A. Jones, born April 19, 1814, died April 19, 1864. 

Mary R., wife of James B. Reid, died Jan. 28, 1852, aged 65. 

Emeline B., wife of Richard H. Jones, born 25, 1813, 
and died Jan, 11, 1873. 


Methodist Episcopal Church.—This two-story 
frame edifice was built in 1843. Its present pastor 


is Rev. Randolph R. Murphy. In the burying- 
ground in the rear are interred 


Leonard Hays, born July 30, 1793, died April 24, 1864; and 
Eliza Hays, born June 28, 1807, died July 21, 1874. 

Elisha Howard, died April 27, 1874, aged 84; and his wife, 
Eleanor, born July 12, 1791, died Feb. 8, 1873. 

Laura V., wife of Richard ‘T. Pyles, born Nov, 6, 1842, died 
Sept. 17, 1865. 

Elizabeth M. Hawkins, died June 10, 1867, aged 22. 

Jacob Nichols, born Oct. 2, 1788, died Nov. 25, 1857; and his 
wife, Sarah, born Feb. 19, 1798, died April 27, 1867. 

Sarah Ellen, wife of Benjamin 8, White, and daughter of 
Jacob and Sarah Nichols, died May 15, 1856, aged 26. 

Hatton Browne, born Jan. 28, 1801, died Deo. 28, 1871; and 
his wife, Deborah, dicd Feb. 16, 1866, aged 73. 

Abigail, wife of William Trail, born June 5, 1789, died May 
10, 1857. 

“Sacred to the memory of William Alexander, of Philadel- 
phia, Corporal Co. H, 6th U.S, Cavalry, Killed Sept. 10, 1862. 
Erected by Union friends of Georgetown, D, C0,” 

Jobn H. T. Hays, born Oct. $, 1813, died June 23, 1857. 

Thomas L. Hays, born Noy. 20, 1816, died Oct. 4, 1873. 

Sarah A. Plummer, born Sept. 20, 1820, died Feb, 26, 1873. 

Mary Plummer, born May 4, 1817, died June 18, 1874. 

Tsaac Bell, of N. Y., died Aug. 17, 1844, aged 35; of English 
descent, and his mother’s maiden name was Poole, 

John Smith, born Dee. 18, 1801, died July 19, 1872. 

Tlester Ellen, wife of John T. MeAbee, died Jan. 17, 1848, 
aged 18, 

Elizabeth, wife of Jacob Feaster, died July 30,1858, aged 70. 

Philemon N. Plummer, born Dee. 16, 1815, died Oct. 26, 1861. 

Sarah A, Plummer, died July 19, 1866, aged 45, 

Mary Anne, wife of Colinore Offutt, born Feb, 6, 1788, died 
Sept. 2, 1845; and her husband, died Feb. 7, 1855, aged 67. 

Williminer Harris, died Jan. 22, 1848, aged 54. 

James P. Wade, born Aug. 7, 1825, died April 15, 1858. 

James Edelin, born March 27, 1777, died March 21, 1852; 
aod his wife, Eleanor, born Nov. 18, 1780, died Sept. 28, 1852, 


Baptist Church.—lIts edifice, a two-story frame 
building, was erected about 1869. Its pastor is Rev. 
D. KE. Hatcher. 

Protestant Episcopal Church.—This church 
building, a frame structure, was erected a few years 
ago, and is situated near the town on the road from 
Sellman’s Station, Its pastor is Rev. H, Thomas, 
of Poolesville. 

The Hayes Family Burying-Ground.—This 
graveyard is ou land now owned by John W. Brown. 

Leonard Huyes, died Sept. 14, 1822, aged 63; and his wife, 


Eleanor, Oct. 25, 1833, aged 73. 
Elizabeth, wife of John A. ‘Trundle, and daughter of Leonard 


| and Kleanor Hayes, born Feb. 22, 1818, died Jan. 30, 1855, 


Samuel S. Hayes, born April 2, 1787, died Sept. 5, L857; and 
his wife, Anna, born Sept. 7, 1796, died Mareb 5, 1855 ; Sarah, 
their daughter, born Dee. 28, 1823, died Jan, 17, 1847. 

Martha M. Nichols, daughter of S. S. Hayes, and 
daughter of Leonard Hays, died Sept. 1, 1840, aged 17. 


grand- 


Barnesville Grange, No. 87.—This grange of 
Patrons of Husbandry was very early instituted. Its 
Master is E. J. Chiswell, and Secretary Otho Hayes, 
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R T. Pyles is postmaster at Barnesville; the physi- 
cians are Drs. G. W. Bowlen and R. Vinton Wood. 

Prominent at an early day among the residents of 
Barnesville and its vicinity was the Saffell family. 
W. T. R. Saffell, the author and historian, was born 
Sept. 18, 1818, about two miles south of Barnesville, 
on a farm called “ Knott's Place,” where his father, 
Lameck Saffell, resided at the time. Among the 
venerable residents in the vicinity at that period were 
William Darne, Dr. 8. N. C. White, William Poole, 
Abraham 5. Hayes, William Bennett, Brook Jones, 
Francis ©. Clopper, Joseph I. Johnson, Nathan 
Hempstone, Jacob Nicholls, Horatio ‘Trundle, Heze- 
kiah Trundle, Riebard Harding, William Trail, Thos. 
€. Lannan, the esteemed schoolmaster, Rey. Thos. 
Green, Dr. Horatio Willson, William Willson, and 
Rev. Basil Barry. 

Charles Saffell, a Revolutionary soldier and pen- 
sioner, lived on a farm five miles north of Rockville, 
sear Gaithersburg. He died there in 1837, at the 
uge of ninety years. At the beginning of the Rey- 
olution he lived with his father, a French musician, in 
Prince George’s County. From that county he marched 
to Annapolis and joined the regiment of the Maryland 
Flying Camp under command of Gen. Rezin Beall, 
and sailing to the Head of Elk, he marched north- 
ward in the company commanded by John Hawkins 
Lowe. 
the battles of Long Island, Fort Washington, Brandy- 
wine, Germantown, and Monmouth. He was an 
auctioneer, and in later days visited all parts of the 
country in that capacity. As a violinist, also, he 
amused himself in his feeble old age, and often 
reproduced the melodies of the Revolution. 

Poolesville is situated on a portion of a survey 
made to Robert Peter, May 17, 1784, containing one 
thousand seven hundred and ninety six acres, and 
known as * The Resurvey on part of Forest." 

The Peter family originally came from Seotland, 
where they possessed considerable landed estates. 
Robert Peter, who emigrated to this country some 
time duriog the last century, was born in 1726, at 


Crossbasket Castle, Lanarkshire, Scotland, and died at 


his residence in Georgetown in 1806. Mr. Peter 
settled at Georgetown and was its first mayor, serving 
as such from 1789 to 1798. He was one of the 
younger sons of Thomas Peter, of Crossbasket, by 
Jane Dunlop, daughter of James Dunlop, of Garn- 


kirke, James Dunlop's wife was Lilias Campbell, of | 


Blytheswood, in Lanarkshire. Thomas Peter, father 
of Robert, was a younger son of Walter Peter, of 
Chapel Hall, in Mearnshire, in the northeast of Scot. 
land, whose ancesturs owned the estate from the Nor- 


Charles was a drammer, fifer, and bugler at | 
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man conquest. Robert Peter’s wife, Elizabeth Scott, 
whom he married Dec. 27, 1767, was the daughter of 
Thomas Scott, of Malenie, Midlothianshire, who was 
the heir male of Buccleugh by his wife Isabel, daughter 
of Lord Fountainhall. George Scott was born at 
Malenie in 1700, and came to Maryland in 1730. In 
1758 he was appointed for life sheriff for the counties 
of Charles, Prince George's, and Frederick, and farmer 
of Lord Baltimore’s quit-rents and deputy commis- 
sary-general. He died in 1771. Robert Peter, like 
most of the tobacco merchants of Bladensburg and 
Georgetown, on the Potomac, was a Tory, At one 
time he was in danger of confiscation, but succeeded 
in retaining his estates. His nephew, Thomas Peter, 
was a captain in the British army, and was present at 
the siege of Yorktown. After the surrender he vis- 
ited his uncle at Georgetown, and afterwards returned 
to Scotland and succeeded his father as the “laird” of 
Crossbasket. He maintained his connection with the 
British service, and died a general in the English army 
in 1830. His daughter, an only child, married Gen. 
Dirom, of Mount Annan, in Dumfriesshire. 

George Peter, son of Robert Peter, and cousin of 
Gen. Thomas Peter, was born at Georgetown, Mont- 
gomery Co., now the District of Columbia, on the 
28th of September, 1779. When only fifteen years 
of age he joined the Maryland troops in the campaign 
of 1794 against the Whisky Insurrectionists, but his 
parents sent a messenger to camp, and Gen. Washing- 
ton hearing of the matter ordered him to be sent home. 
His youthful ardor, however, was gratified four years 
later, July, 1799, by his appointment as second lieu- 
tenant of the Ninth Infantry, U.S.A., by President 
Adams, and he enjoyed the distinction of receiving 
his commission from the hands of Gen. Washington 
at Mount Vernon. In February, 1801, he was pro- 
moted to a lieutenaney of artillery and engineers, and in 
November, 1807, to a captaincy of artillery. In May, 
1808, he was transferred to the light artillery, and 
on the 11th of June, 1809, he resigned his commis- 
sion. 

In Niles’ Register of May 15, 1847, an interesting 
description is given of the corps of Light or “ Fly- 
ing” Artillery organized by Capt. George Peter while 
in command at Fort McHenry, Baltimore, during the 
administration of President Jefferson. In July, 1808, 
the company was ordered to Washington and reviewed 
on the 4th of July. This was the first light-horse 
battery formed in the Federal service, and Maj. Peter 
always referred with special pride and gratification to 
the fact that he was specially selected by President 
Jefferson for that purpose. At the beginning of the 
war of 1812 President Madison tendered him a brig- 


MAJ. GEORGE PETER, 


nish 
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adier-generalship, which the condition of his private 
affairs compelled him to decline ; but in 1813 he yol- 
unteered his services and commanded a battalion of 
flying artillery. Among the privates in this battalion 
were George Peabody and Francis Scott Key, besides 
several others who afterwards became distinguished 
citizens. In writing of this battalion, W. W. Cor- 
‘eoran, the eminent banker, says the list of its members 
represented the wealth, worth, and talent of the town 
at that time. Previous to the war of 1812, Maj. 
Peter accompanied Gen. Wilkinson in the organiza- 
tion of the Territorial government of Missouri, leaving 


| Wm. Poole. 


Washington April 1, 1805, and arriving at St. Louis | 


on the 4th of July following. Maj. (then Licut.) 
Peter estublished the first cantonment on the banks 
of the Missouri, at Bellefontaine, and fired the first 
salute on the return of Lewis and Clarke from their 
expedition to the Pacific. He also served under Gen. 
Wilkinson at New Orleans during Gov. Claiborne’s 
administration, before Louisiana was admitted into the 
Union. His army life at St. Louis and New Orleans, 
and also at Niagara and Fort Columbus, N. Y., was 
the theme of many interesting and vivid reminiscences. 
Maj. Peter was also present as a witness at the trial 
of Aaron Burr. 

In 1815 he was elected to Congress from the Sixth 
District of Maryland, but his seat was contested on the 
ground that he was not a resident of the congressional 
district. At that time he was a resident of George- 
town and a member of the Town Council, but had large 
farms in Maryland. The House of Representatives, 
hewever, decided in his favor, and admitted him to 
his seat. He was the first Democrat ever elected to 


Dr. Armistead Peter, a distinguished 
physician at Georgetown, D. C., and Hon. George 
Peter, of Montgomery County, are his sons. 

In 1804 Poolesville comprised only three or four 
houses, occupied by the families of John Poole, 
Melton, and Campbell. The first house was erected 
in 1793 by John Poole, from whom the town re- 
ceived its name. He was the first merchant in the 
vicinity, and kept his store in his dwelling-house. 
The Melton family occupied the house now used by 
Campbell, who was a cabinet-maker, 
lived on the road near the millinery-shop of Mrs. 
Rice; the house is not in existence, having been 
destroyed some years ago, 

The house which is now occupied by Mr. Cator was 
then used as a tavern and kept by a Mr. Riney, who 
was succeeded in the management by Mr. Fowler, 
who was followed by Mr. Taylor. Mr. Powell was 
the shoemaker, and Melton the tailor, Dr. Lyles was 
the first physician, and resided a short distance from 
the village. A Mr. Herbert was the pioneer school- 
master, and taught in the old log school-house which 
stood upon the farm now owned by Dr. Gotts. Mr. 


eighty-two, 


_ Jarbel was his successor; they were both residents of 


_ the town. 


Congress from the Sixth District of Maryland, and | 


was re-elected in 1817, and again in 1828. He 
served several terms in the State Legislature, and in 
1855 was elected by the Democratic party a Commis- 
sioner of Public Works for the State of Maryland. 
He was a man six feet in height, straight as an arrow, 
and of splendid physique. The portrait accompany- 
ing this sketch is copied from an original by St. 
Memin, and was taken when he was about twenty- 
five years of age. He always kept open house, his 
manner was always polite, dignified, and courteous, 
and his hospitable home was scarcely ever without 
company. He was married three times. His first 
wife was Ann Plater, of Maryland; his second, Agnes 
Freeland; and his third, Sarah Worfleet Freeland, 
of Petersburg, Va. Maj. Peter was one of the largest 
land-owners and farmers in Montgomery County, and 
carried on these farms up to the date of his death, 
which occurred at Montanverd near Darnestown, June 
22,1861. When he died, Maj. Peter was nearly 
48 : 


The Benson family, quite prominent in 
the early history of the district, resided upon the 
farm which is now occupied by Mr, Steiffer. 

A town hall and public-school building was erected 
a few years prior to the late civil war, but was de- 
stroyed by fire. The first postmaster of the town 
was Dennis Locklin, who was succeeded by Philip 
Reed, Wm. Metzgar, and Samuel Cator, who has 
served in that capacity for twelve years. 

Among the educational institutions of Poolesyille 
is the Briarley Hall Boarding and Day School for 
young ladies. It was established in 1873, and is 
situated about three-fourths of a mile from the town. 
The principals are Mrs. M. E. aud Miss W. E. Porter. 

Presbyterian Church,—The Presbyterian Church 
of Poolesville was organized April 16,1847. It con- 
sisted at first of ouly two members, Robert J. Graff 
and Mrs, Luyles, but others rapidly united with it. 
Rey. C. H. Nourse was instrumental in effecting the 
organization of the chureh, and continued in charge 
of it ten years. It was then served for several years 
by Rev. H. R. Smith, of Leesburg. During the war 
the regular services were much interrupted. For a 
time Rey. D. Motzer, of Darnestown, preached in the 
church. In the spring of 1868, Rev. C. N. Camp- 
bell, of Charlestown, W. Va., was invited to the 
church, and after preaching about one year was regu- 
larly installed pastor, and still continues in charge of 
the congregation. ‘The fine church edifice was erected 
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in 1848. The church now numbers thirty-four mem- 
bers. Robert J. Graff was the first elder. The elders 
at the present time are Isaac Young and Thomas 


Milford, and the deacons William Shafer and Hugene | 


Hughes. 

Baptist Church.—On Nov. 5, 1860, the following 
persons, who had been members of the Rockville 
Baptist Church, withdrew and formed a congregation 
in Poolesville: M. F. Williams, Emma Higgins, M. 
J. Hoskinson, M. J. Trundle, Wm. F. Jones, Green- 
bury Griffith, P. L. Trundle, R. P. Spates, and J. P. 
Bowie. W.T. Jones was chosen deacon, and J. P. 
Bowie, clerk. The church was incorporated Feb. 13, 


1864, with the following gentlemen as incorporators: _ 


Wm. F. Jones, George D. Powell, John W. Booth, 
Jamer H. Money, James N. Miles. ‘The congregation 
worshiped in the Presbyterian church until 1864, 


when a brick edifice, twenty-five by forty feet, was | 


erected, which was dedicated on May 28, 1865, Mr. 
G. N. Samson, of Columbian College, delivering the 
dedicatory sermon, assisted by Elders White and G. 
F. Adams. The cost of this neat structure was about 
twelve hundred dollars. In September, 1865, Elder 
White, after having served the church as its minister 
since its organization, resigned. He had been untiring 
in his efforts to promote the interests of his charge, 
and his departure was greatly regretted. HH. J. 
Chandler, of Norfolk, Va., was his successor, and 
Mr. Davis followed 
The chureh 
was without a pastor for some time, but the vacancy 
was finally filled by Rev. Mr. Woodson, who was 
In 1876, OC. L. Amy 
began his pastorate, which terminated by the sucees- 
sion of Mr. Hatcher, Nov, 1,1880. ‘The congregation 
now numbers about fifieen members, The deacon is 


Wm. T. Odds, and the clerk J. M. Meyers. 


occupied the pulpit until 1869. 
him, but only remained a short time. 


followed by Mr. Kearns. 


Methodist Episcopal Church,—This congregation, | 


which is the pioneer church of all the denominations 
in this vicinity, was formed about 1816. Their church 
was erected in 1826, and is still standing, although it 
has several times been remodeled and repaired. The 
congregation was very prosperous and in an extremely 
its division in 1866, 


flourishing condition until 
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The graveyard surrounding the church contains the 
remuins of 


A. P. Eversole, born April 27, 1836, died Aug. 13, 1864, 

Mary BE. Hyatt, died Mareh 27, 1854, aged 25 yeurs, 

George F. Hughes, died Jan. 3, 1862. 

Jobn W. Hughes, died July 12, 1855, aged 66. 

Ann West, wife of James W. Reed, died July 5, 1862, aged 32, 

R. P. Spates, born Dee. 25, 1792, died Murch 5, 1863; Ame- 
lia, his wife, born 1795, died July 19, 1855. 

Ellen Hiser, born in Shepherdstown, Sept. 4, 1808, died June 
10, 1850, 

Daniel Heffner, born 1782, died June 29, 1861. 

Jane Hughes, died Aug. 7, 1857, aged 57. 

Ruth Eagte, born 1817, died 1539. 

Mary E, Gooley, born 1825, died 1845. 

Elizabeth R. Leipley, born July 17, 1827, died Sept. 20, 1847. 

Margaret A. D., wife of George N. Leapley, died Jan. 26, 
1859, aged 31. 


Methodist Episcopal Church South,—This con- 
gregation was formed on the division of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church in 1866. Prominent among 
the principal promoters of this church at that time 
were Ludwick Young, George Hughes, William 
Hughes, and John O. Merchant. The congregation 
at its first establishment numbered about twenty-four 
members, and was under the charge of Rey. John P. 
Hall. George Donohue and B. F. Reed were the 
stewards. They worshiped in the Baptist church 
until the erection of their own church in 1867. This 


_ chureh was dedicated in May, 1868, under the auspices 


Among the pastors of the church have been Rey. Mr. | 


Hempfield, Rev. John A. Collins, Rev, Horace Hol- 
land, Rev. John W. Stout, Rev. Mr. Brown, Rev. 
Mr. Shipley, and Revs. William Hank, Robert Bean, 
Jobn Lanhan, Gilbert, Phelps, Browning, Balaska, 
and Morgan. The steward of the church at present 
is Wm, Cissell; the trustees are Wm. Cissell, Samuel 
C. Cator, Richard Ashland. 
bers about twelve. 


The congregation num- 
Rev. Mr. Murphy is the pastor. 


of Samuel Register, the presiding elder of Baltimore. 
It is a neat frame structure, situated in the southwest 
part of the town, and cost about $1500. Previous to 
the erection of the church the congregation had in- 
creased to between twenty-five and thirty members, 
and after its completion and on the succession of Rev. 
Robert Smith to the pulpit increased to fifty members. 
Mr. Smith, who delivered his first sermon in 1868, 
was assisted during his two years of service by Rufus 
Willson, a young minister. In 1870, Benjamin F. 
Ball was appointed to this charge, and in 1872 was 
followed by Rev. Mr. Tebbs, who in turn was sue- 
ceeded by Mr. McDonald in 1874. Rev. William 
Wade was the next pastor, and Rev. Mr. Lloyd as- 
sisted him in his duties. Rey. Mr, Gover, assisted by 
Mr, Willson, occupied the pulpit until the present 
minister, Rev, Mr. Watts, began his pastorate in 1880. 
The church numbers sixty members, and under its 
supervision is a large Sunday-school superintended by 
Mr. Devilbiss. The stewards of the church are 
Thomas Hoskinson and Etna Mouldin. ‘The church 
belongs to the Montgomery Circuit. 

St. Peter's Parish—The congregation of St. 
Peter’s was organized before or during the Revolu- 
tionary war, and prayers for peace were offered in the 
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cburch during that memorable period. In May, 1799, 
the following gentlemen were chosen vestrymen: John 
Poole, Jr., George B. Hayes, John White, Alexander 
Whitaker, Maj. John Harwood, Charles Crabb, 
Thomas Brown, and Col. David Luckett. Hugh 
Smith Dunn and Thomas Veatch, Jr, wardens; 
William Dunn, register. At their meeting May 13, 
1799, a request was sent to Right Rev. T. J. Clagett 
to recommend a minister to the parish. John Poole 
was appointed to officiate as reader until the appoint- 
ment of a minister. 

On the 18th of August, 1799, Rev. Thomas Scott 


accepted a call and preached his first sermon to the | 


congregation. He was employed at a salary of eighty- 
five pounds for one year from that date. He resigned 
in 1802, and the charge remained vacant until April 
2, 1804, when the vestry made a contract with Rev. 
John Fowler Reynolds “to pay him for performing 
divine service, at the expiration of one year, the sum 
of two hundred and thirty dollars.” During the va- 
eancy the church was repaired and remodeled. Rey. 
Thomas Reed was the next pastor. In 1810, Rev. 
John Chandler was engaged, his term expiring in 
1812, when, on July 26, 1819, Rev. William Arm- 
strong began his pastorate. Rev. Spencer Wall 
preached here in 1821, In 1822 the congregation 
gave its support to the establishment of a theological 
seminary, a question which was then deeply agitating 
the Episcopal Church. During Mr. Armstrong's pas- 
torate in 1823 a vestry-room was added to the church. 
Rey. Allen Mervin was the pastor in 1833, Rev. Mr. 
Bean in 1834, Rev. Joseph Tropnell in 1836, Rey. 
A.S. Colton in 1849, Rey. William Tropnell in 1860, 
followed by Rev. D, D. McCabe, Rev. John Towles, 
and the present pastor, Rev. Henry Thomas, who 
began his duties in 1878. The congregation num- 
bers about fifty members. The wardens are Wallace 
Poole and N. Talbott; Vestrymen, F.8. Poole, John 
Jones, Dr. Thomas Schaeffer, L. I. Hays, Dr. Hellen, 
R. T. Pyles, Thomas Fryeffe, Thomas Story ; Regis- 
ter, Dr. B. W. Walling. The original church edifice 
‘stood on what is now called Monocacy Cemetery.’ 


Poolesville Lodge, No. 115, I. 0. 0, F.—This 


10n Oct. 20, 1794, Walter White conveyed by deed to St. 
Peter's Parish five-eighths of an acre of land, part of a tract 
called “ Chappel Forest,” adjoining an acre formerly conveyed 
‘to the trustees of the congregation of “ Monoeacy Chappel.” 
“The consideration stipulated in the indenture was three pounds 
ten shillings current money. ‘The witnesses were Hneas Camp- 
bell and Lawrence O’Neale. 

On June 4, 1830, John Adlam conveyed to the vestry of snid 
parish ten and three-fourths acres, part of “Chappel Forest,” 
for the sum of two hundred dollars. This indenture was wit- 
nessed by Daniel Duyall and Daniel J. Krommer. 


lodge of I. O. O. F. was instituted on Thursday, July 
8, 1869. The instituting ceremonies were conducted 
by Joseph B. Eseaville, Grand Secretary of the Grand 
Lodge of Maryland. Its first officers were: N. G., 
Joseph W. Miles; V. G., R. T. Hillard; Sec., Dr. 
R. T. Gott; Treas., John R. Grimes. It has now 
surrendered its charter. 

Among the prominent citizens residiug in the 
neighborhood of Poolesville is William Augustus 
Schaeffer, of “ Pleasant Grove.” Mr. Schaeffer was 
born Jan. 31, 1831, near Boonsborough, Washington 
_ Co., of which county his father, Leonard Schaeffer, 
was likewise a native, the birth of the latter occur- 
ring Dec. 23, 1778. Leonard Schaeffer married 
(1806) Mary, daughter of Frederick Schroder, one 
of the earliest settlers in Funkstown. Leonard 
Schaeffer was for a number of years a successful 
merchant, and later in life was a farmer and miller. 
He died April 5, 1832; his widow, Sept. 20, 1853. 
They had fourteen children, The living are Gus- 
tavus, in Frederick County ; Thomas and William A., 
of Montgomery County; Mrs. Ann Dorsey, of Bal- 
timore; and Mrs. Caroline Hoffman, of Oregon. 

William A. Schaeffer was but one year old when 
his father died, and to his mother's careful and excel- 
lent training he was indebted for the sterling princi- 
ples that supported his struggling footsteps in early 
life and set him at last upon a sure foundation, from 
which he evolved the structure of a useful and profit. 
able after-life. He was bred to farming pursuits, and 
obtained but a brief school experience. 


At the age 
of sixteen he chose to begin the task of supporting 
himself, and obtaining employment as clerk in a store 
in Frederick, where he remained four years. At the 
age of twenty he embarked in mercantile trade on 
his own account, at Utiea Mills, Frederick Co., and 
suecessfally held his way as a merchant until 1897. 
In that year he disposed of his store business and 
bought a small unimproved farm near Utica Mills. 
That property he labored upon with industrious de- 
termination to increase its value, and succeeded so 
well that at the end of twelve years he sold it for 
just double the money it had cost him. He there- 
upon purchased the fine farm tract known as Pleasant 


' Grove (near Poolesville}, containing about three hun- 

dred and ten acres, aud thereon has since had his 
| home. ‘I'o the improvement of his estate Mr. Schaef- 
fer has given his close attention, and i the pursuit of 
his business cares has found neither time nor desire to 
seck public distinction by way of political strife or 
clamor for office. Sept. 13, 1853, he was married, by 
Rev. Jesse Shreve, to Emily Ann, daughter of John 
P. Gallion, a native of Harford County, Md., where 
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he was born Jan. 17, 1800. His father and mother 
were natives of England. His wife was Elizabeth, 
daughter of Joshua Brown, of German descent. John | 
P. Gallion died in Frederick County in 1876, sixteen 
years after the death of his wife. Their living sons 
and daughters are Mrs. W. A. Schaeffer, Mrs. Mary | 
Cramer, Albert W. Gallion, and George F. Gallion. 
Of Mr. and Mrs. Schaeffer’s children, those surviving 
are William L., Frank G., Elizabeth A., Mary N., 
and Thomas W. 

Monocacy Cemetery and Beallsville.—Monoc- 
acy Cemetery was laid out upon the site of ‘“ Old St. 
Peter’s Church,” or, as it was frequently called, “ Old 
Monoeacy Chapel,” an ante-Revolutionary relic and 
time-honored place of public worship, which must 
have been one of the first ever built in the State, as | 
stones erected to the memory of the dead in the 
churchyard date back as far as 1735. Old St. | 
Peter’s church was built about the year 1737, was 
torn down and rebuilt on the same spot, and at the 
breaking out of the late civil war, in a very fair state 
of preservation, was used and occupied for religious 


purposes. 

During the war the Federal cavalry frequently 
stabled their horses in it, burnt up the seats and 
weather-boarding, and otherwise damaged the building 
so as to render it unfit for service. Under these cir- 
cumstances the vestry transferred their grounds to 
several public-spirited gentlemen to be used in com- 
mon with other land adjacent purchased by them asa 
public cemetery, comprising about nine acres of land. 
In January, 1872, the association was chartered as 
“The Monocacy Cemetery Society of Montgomery 
County,” with F. S. Poole, Dr. N. Brewer, W. W. 
Poole, Howard Griffith, N. W. Allnutt, John A. 
Jones, and Isaac Young as incorporators. At a subse- 
quent election of the lot-holders a board of managers 
were elected, with Dr. N. Brewer as president 
and Isaac Young secretary and treasurer, which 
positions they still hold, with the same gentlemen 
above named as managers. This cemetery is located 
at Beallsville, a thriving villaze about two and a half | 
miles from Barnesville Station on the Metropolitan | 
Branch of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, some | 
distance from Poolesville and the mouth of Monoc- 
acy River. 

Among the graves in the cemetery are the follow- 
ing: 

John Cross, died Sept. 13, 1838, aged 25 years, 7 months, and 
23 days. 

Hannah Lawrence, born Dee. 25, 1784, died Feb. 25, 1865. 

Francis Bouslin, died July 4, 1829, aged 18. 


Mary White, consort of Capt. James White, of Montgomery | 
County. 


William T. Johnson, born Feb. 17, 1818, died July 18, 1861; 
Sarah Ann, his wife, died Aug. 3, 1856, aged 62. 

Sarah A., wife of Robert Sellman, born May 31, 1823, died 
Sept. 20, 1852. 

Alonzo Sellman, born Sept. 17, 1844, died Oct. 27, 1878. 

Wallace Sellman, born Nov. 12, 1842, died May 22, 1863. 

Mary, consort of Capt. Clement T. Hilleary, died June 20, 
1816, aged 32. 

James S. Pleasants, died Oct. 6, 1863, aged 46. 

Elisha Williams, died at Longwood, Sept. 1, 1854, aged 76. 

Warren King, born Jan. 31, 1794, died June 12, 1871. 

John D. Poole, born Sept. 4, 1828, died June 6, 1876. 

John Scrimager, died November, 1830, aged 23. 

Margaret A., wife of H. J. Norris, died July 9, 1881, aged 38. 

Mrs. Harriet E. Vinson, died Sept. 10, 1850, aged 38. 

Mary A. Benson, born Feb. 23, 1833, died June 1, 1872. 

Mrs. Ann Vinson, died May 4, 1862, aged 73. 

Mrs. Mary Vinson, died Noy. 11, 1861, aged 75. 

Sarah Ann Gumaer, died Oct. 14, 1842, aged 25. 

Rey. T. Dade, died Feb. 6, 1822, aged 80. 

John Douglass, of Castlestewart, Wigtonshire, Scotland, died 
Nov. 21, 1832, aged 36. 

Mary Cross, born Jan. 22, 1815; died Aug. 8, 1855. 

John Cross, born Aug. 25, 1782, died Oct. 4, 1854. 

Mrs. Mary Cross, died Feb. 6, 1845, aged 52. 

Joseph Thomas Cross, died Aug. 4, 1842, aged 25 years, 4 
months. 

William Aprilton Cady, died April, 1861, aged 42. 

John S. Mouly, died March 8, 1847, aged 48. 

Benjamin Poole, died Dec. 6, 1843, aged 71; Ann W., his 
wife, died Oct. 4, 1852, aged 58. 

Dorcas Hammoutree, died Feb, 21, 1836, aged 37. 

John Manly, died Nov. 25, 1816, aged 64; eel his wife, 
died June 18, 1823, aged 52, 

Henry W. Talbott, born Nowe 12, 1789, died Feb. 1, 1859. 

Charles A. H. Bowles, born Aug. 11, 1844, died Aug. 10, 1863. 

Solomon Davis, died July 10, 1822, aged 48. 

Robert Willson, born Sept. 13, 1762, died March 4, 1835; 
Eleanor, his wife, born July 21, 1773, died August, 1851. 

’ Fannie E. Poole, born March 31, 1840, died March 11, 1860. 

Colonel Robert T. Dade, born Oct. 4, 1786, died Feb. 17, 1873; 
Ruth, his wife, died March 11, 1864, aged 74. 

Henrietta Dawson, died March 31, 1855, aged 76. 

Henrietta Dayne, born March 24, 1818, died March 17, 1837. 

Elizabeth Allnutt, died Aug. 6, 1872, aged 84 years, 9 days. 

John R. Hall, born March 29, 1832, died June 9, 1880. 

William R. Vinson, born Noy. 10, 1846, died June 15, 1880. 

Gerhard Metzgar, born March 2, 1810, died Sept. 5, 1844. 

Ann R., wife of B. T. Norris, born Sept. 20, 1801, died Feb. 
19, 1860. 

Amy Robertson, died March 9, 1865, aged 70. 

Louisa M., wife of William B. Vinson, born July 23, 1819, 
died Sept. 3, 1880. 

William D. Poole, born Aug. 8, 1808, died April 3, 1869; 
Rebecca, his wife, born Dec. 29, 1880, aged 71 years, 8 months. 

James N. Allnutt, died June 1, 1854, aged 63; B. A., his 
wife, died Feb. 27, 1876, aged 64. 

Thomas F. Chiswell, born Sept. 10, 1810, died May 7, 1851. 

Mary E. Chiswell, born March 31, 1810, died Jan. 27, 1873. 

Sarah A., wife of T. H. Poole, born Jan. 31, 1819, died Jan. 
19, 1875. 

William Poole, died June 29, 1878, aged 91. 

Dr. Thomas Poole, died March 17, 1870, aged 66; Sarah A. 
E. Willson, his wife, born April 15, 1808, died June 21, 1844; 
Reginald, their son, died April 11, 1861, aged 28 years, 1 
) mnonth, 7 days. 
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Martin Fisher, died Feb. 18, 1832, aged 37; Priscilla, his | 


wife, died Heb. 3, 1880, aged 81 years, 9 months. 

Joseph R. Fisher, died April 17, 1862, aged 43 years, 2 
months, 24 days. 

Wm. Metzgar, born Oct. 17, 1805, died Aug. 19, 1874. 

Philip Metzgar, born Jan. 8, 1846, died March 29, 1862. 

Nathan T. Metzgar, born June 11, 1842, died Oct. 23, 1875. 

Catharine Hughes, died Noy. 15, 1874, aged 75. 

Daniel T. Heffner, died Jan. 29, 1875, aged 60. 

George N. Leapley, died Dec. 15, 1876, aged 65. 

Susanna Mulligan, born Sept. 24, 1780, died May 23, 1873. 

Geo. F. Metzgar, died March 5, 1872. 

Alice Kraft, died April 27, 1872, aged 28. 

Joseph N. Dawson, born Feb. 20, 1796, died July 10, 1869. 

Elizabeth Dawson, born July 22, 1794, died Feb. 4, 1852. 

Geo. W. Dawson, born Nov. 28, 1799, died Dec. 26, 1874. 

Robert Doyne Dawson, born July 10, 1758, died Aug. 13, 

~ 1824. 

Jos. H. Dawson, died March 20, 1857, aged 21 years, 11 
months, 20 days. 

Robert T. Dawson, died Sept. 11, 1874, aged 30 years, 2 
months, 14 days. 

Benoni Dawson, died Jan. 11, 1857, aged 53 years, 2 months, 
19 days. Sarah, his wife, died Aprik 17, 1879. 

Jesse Vears, died March 19, 1871, aged 77. 

Sophia Vears, died Dec. 23, 1875, aged 64. 

Motley Vears, died Jan. 25, 1877, aged 28, 

Benjamin F. Reed, died Aug. 20, 1874, aged 39 years, 11 
months, 

Warner Bollinger, born April 10, 1814, died Nov. 15, 1877; 
Mary, his wife, died Oct. 28, 1879, aged 66. 

Samuel Young, died Oct. 18, 1877, aged 69. 

Henrietta, wife of Peter Stang, born Dee. 9, 1853, died Sept. 
13, 1877. 

‘R. G. White, died Jan. 3, 1879, aged 52 years, 2 months, 17 
days. 

H. Henderson White, died July 1, 1862, aged 31 years, 8 
months, 13 days. 
Sarah White Richey, died Jan. 19, 1880. 

Mrs. Martha Plater, wife of Dr. Nicholas Brevier, and daugh- 
ter of E. W. Williams, Esq., died March 2, 1854, aged 23 years, 
11 months. 

Virgil M. Hickerson, died March 24, 1880, aged 23. 

William Jones, born Jan. 31, 1800, died June 5, 1876. 

Morgan Jones, born May 12, 1802, died September, 1876. 

Doreas A. Hoskinson, died Oct. 20, 1875, aged 49 years, 8 
months, 27 days. 


Beallsville.—This village is eighteen miles from 
Rockville, seventy from Baltimore, and three and a 
half from Sellman’s Station. The place was first called 
Beall’s Cross-roads. In 1872, John A. Belt opened 
a store here, and in 1878 was succeeded by Chiswell 
& Davis. The physicians are Drs. B. W. Walling, 
John W. Ayler, and R. T. Gott, and the postmaster, 
F. M. Griffith. 

Among the best-known citizens in this neighbor- 
hood is Hon. Howard Griffith. Mr. Griffith is a 
gentleman of high character, of much practical ability, 
and of considerable experience in public affairs. A 
farmer by occupation, and taking great interest in the 
advancement of agricultural prosperity, he has been 
called on to serve in several public capacities. 


He | 


was born March 20, 1821, near Goshen, Montgomery 
Gor Md., and resides near Beallsville, Montgomery 
Co., Md. He is the son of the late Maj. Greenbury 
Grifith, who commanded the Alexandria Artillery in 
the war of 1812, and was born near Goshen, May 
20,1787. His mother’s maiden name was Prudence 
Jones, born Nov. 5, 1796, in Washington City, and 
now living, in her eighty-sixth year. His paternal 
grandfather was the late Howard Griffith, and his 
great-grandfather was the late Greenbury Griffith. 
His maternal grandfather was Charles Jones, of Ire- 
land, who, espousing the cause of American independ- 
ence, raised an Irish brigade, and fought gallantly in 
the American cause. Jan. 12, 1847, he married 
Sarah Newton Chiswell, a daughter of Capt. Wm. 
Chiswell, for many years county surveyor of Mont- 
gomery County. Her mother was Sarah, the daugh- 
ter of Col. George W. F. Fletchall, of Montgomery 
County. There were four children by this mar- 
riage,—Charles G. and Julia, each married, and 
Georgiana and William, unmarried. On the 24th 
December, 1878, he married Angelica, the daughter 
of the late John Young, near Poolesville, in Mont- 
gomery County. He was educated at Goshen Semi- 
nary, under Prof. Wm. Musser. His family, on both 
sides of his ancestors, has been always connected with 
the Baptist Church. His maternal great-grandfather. 
came from England to Providence Plantation with 
Roger Williams. He has represented his county in 
the Legislature in the sessions of 1860, and the extra 
session of 1861, and in 1876 and 1878. His politics 
have always been those of a Democrat, and so were 
those of his parents. By occupation he is a farmer 
and cattle broker, and he has met with very fair suc- 
cess in his business. : 
Dawsonville.—This place, named after the Daw- 
son family, one of the oldest and most wealthy in the 
district, is four and a half miles from Boyd’s Station. 
Pleasant Hill Lodge, No. 97, I. O. O. F., has just been 
removed here from Darnestown. Of Bethel and 
Seneca Baptist Churches, situated in the vicinity, 
Revs. Charles Yates, E. B. Wynn, Sr., and M. Urner 
are pastors. Dr. N.S. White is the physician; A. 
Williams, merchant ; and H. C. Allnutt, postmaster. 
The Allnutts are the largest landed proprietors in 
the district. Since the year 1750 the name has been 
identified with the history of what is now known as 
Montgomery County, and since that time too the land 
upon which the first of the name settled in the county 
has been in possession of his descendants. The pro- 
genitor of the family in Montgomery was James 
Allnutt, who came hither from Prince George’s as 
early as, if not before, 1750, and made his home in 
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the wilderness near the present site of Dawsonville. 
For his first wife he married Miss Lawrence, and for 
his second Miss Coberth. There were three sons by 
both marriages,—Lawrence, who married Eleanor 
Dawson ; James, who married Belinda Dawson; and 
Jesse, who took Eleanor Chiswell to wife. The three 
brothers lived to be very old. James and Lawrence 
spent their lives near their native place. Jesse moved 
to Virginia, where he died at the age of eighty-seven. 
Lawrence (one of the three sons named) was grand- 
father to Benoni Allnutt, of Montgomery County, 
whose father (likewise named Lawrence) died in 
1858. The surviving sons of Lawrence last men- 
tioned are Nathan, Benjamin, and Benoni. Benoni 
Allnutt was born Jan. 2, 1835, about half a mile 
from his present home, upon a farm tract now owned 
by James N. and Benjamin W. Allnutt. Benoni 
resided at home until his father’s death in 1858, and 
under the will received a farm, which now forms a 
portion of his present place. He took possession at 
once, and bestirred himself zealously to make his mark 
as a successful farmer. Nov. 20, 1860, he married 
Emily, daughter of Benoni Dawson, of Montgomery 
County. The Dawsons were known to Prince 
George’s County before 1750, and in Montgomery 
County have been residents since about that time, for 
they came to this part from Prince George’s about the 
time the Allnutts did. Thomas Dawson, ereat-grand- 
father to Mrs. Benoni Allnutt, was the first of the 
name to come hither. He located on property now 
owned and occupied by Americus Dawson, near Daw- 
sonville, and owned by a Dawson since Thomas 
cleared it, about one hundred and thirty years ago. 
Thomas Dawson had two sons, Robert and Nicholas. 
The former volunteered, while yet a youth, as a 
soldier for the Revolutionary war. He was sorely 
wounded in action, but lived through the campaign 
and many years thereafter. The sword and scabbard 
worn by him during his service are still owned by his 
descendants. He had seven sons, of whom one was 
Dr. Benoni Dawson, a physician of high repute and 
father of Mrs. Benoni Allnutt. He married Sarah, 
daughter of Joseph W. Jones, who served through 
the Seminole war. He died in 1850, and his widow 
in 1878. Seven of their eleven children are living. 
The Jones’ ancestry goes back to early times in Prince 
George's County, to which section Edward and Richard 
Jones emigrated from Wales early in America’s history. 
It is worthy also of remark that Mrs. Benoni Allnutt 
boasts descent from Sir Isaac Newton; the first New- 
tons who came to Maryland being known to have been 
two children who were stolen by gypsies and carried 
from England to America. 


Benoni Allnutt has devoted himself faithfully and 
to some purpose to the business of his life—furming, 
His possessions embrace one thousand valuable acres, 
lying within a model and handsomely improved farm. 
The success that has attended his efforts has come 
simply as the result of untiring industry and wisely, 
directed exertions. As a citizen, his influence is felt 
for good, and as a sterling member of the great army 
of useful workers, his example is acknowledged to be 
worthy of imitation. Mr. Allnutt’s home is one of 
the finest in the county. His residence, built in 
1871, was constructed of native stone, and is not 
only a handsome architectural specimen, but embodies 
all the comforts and conveniences that improved skill 
and refined taste could suggest. 

Martinsburg.—This village is situated on “ John’s 
Delight,” which was surveyed and granted to John 
Harriss, June 14, 1755. The merchants are Phillips 
Brothers and Reed & Offutt. James W. Reed is 
postmaster. 

Dickerson.—This station is on the Metropolitan 
Branch Railroad, seventy-six miles from Baltimore 
and twenty from Rockville. Dr. W. D. Hellen is the 
physician, and W. H. Dickerson (after whom the 
place was named) is merchant and postmaster. 

Monocacy.—This place is on the Monocacy River, 
near the crossing of the Metropolitan Railroad. Fred- 
erick Sellman is postmaster and merchant. tae 

White’s Ferry.—This ferry is on the Potomac 
River and Chesapeake and Ohio Canal. It is seven 
miles from Dickerson, fifteen from Rockville, and 
seventy from Baltimore. It takes its name from the 
old and well-known White family. L. ©. White is 
postmaster, William Rollinson, ferryman, E. W- 
Mercer, merchant, and White & Wootton, grain 
dealers. 

Edwards’ Ferry.—This ferry is on the Potomac 
River, between Sycamore Landing and Ball’s Bluffs. 
George W. Spates is postmaster. 

Sellman’s Station —This station is on the Metro- 
politan Railroad, four miles west of Boyd’s, nine east 
of the Point of Rocks, and one from Barnesville, 
for which it is the railway station. Samuel Darby is 
| railroad and express agent. ) 
| School-Meetings.—In School District No. 2, on 
July 22, 1839, at a school-meeting held under the 
superintendence of manager Dr. Benoni Dawson, 
John Cross was elected president, and Elisha M. 
Swift clerk. The following trustees were then 
chosen: Colmore Williams, John Cross, and Jesse 
Viers. The meeting voted for an assessment on the 
district of eight hundred dollars, and that the new 
' school-house be erected on the site of the previous one. 
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In District No. 6, on July 23d, at its meeting, 
Thomas G. Reid was elected president, and John A. 
Chiswell clerk. The trustees selected were Thomas 
Hall, Elias Spalding, John A. Chiswell. 

In District No. 5, on July 15th, John Gott, Sr., 
presided at the meeting, and Nathan S. White was 
clerk. The trustees chosen were Joseph ©. White, 
George Hoyle, and Nathan 8. White. 

On July 30th, in the Third District, Joseph J. 
W. Jones was president of the meeting, and Henry 
W. Talbott secretary. The trustees chosen were 
Joseph J. W. Jones, H. W. Talbott, and Richard A. 
Harding. The site selected for the school was on the 
land of Benjamin White, near a spring in the woods, 

and five hundred dollars for its construction was levied. 

August 3d, in District No. 3, Abraham Hays was 
chosen president of the meeting, and John OC. Gott 
clerk. The trustees elected were Thomas W. Hyde, 
William Baine, and John Gott. The former school- 
house near Barnesville was selected and ordered to be 
rented. Six hundred and fifty dollars was levied on 
the taxable property of the district. 

In District No. 4, at the meeting of August 11th, 
James M. Dawson, Sr., was president, and J. M. 
Dawson, Jr., clerk. It adjourned without action to 
Aug. 9, 1840. 

At a special meeting of District No. 8, on August 
19th, its previous levy of six hundred and fifty dol- 
lars was reduced to three hundred and twenty-five 
dollars. 

In District No. 1, at the meeting of August 20th, 
John P. C. Peter was president, and Thomas B. Daw- 
son clerk. The trustees elected were John Dawson, 
William Dyson, and Lawrence Allnutt, 

At a special meeting of District No. 2, on Septem- 
ber 21st, the levy of previous meeting of eight hun- 
dred dollars was reduced to six hundred dollars, and 
at another meeting on October 2d, the old site for the 
school-house was selected by a vote of 18 to 2. 

The school trustees and teachers for 1881 and 
1882 are as follows: 


Trustees.—No. 1, L. A. Darby, B. F. Dyson, J. H. Dawson; 
No. 2, Thomas T. Darby, Benoni Allnutt, Upton Darby; No. 3, 
R. W. Williams, D. J. Williard, W. T. Aud; No. 4, D. T. Rams- 
burg, Carson Hyatt, P. H. Kissburg; No. 5, W. T. Jones of L., 
Richard Stallings, W. A. Schaffer; No. 6, Leonidas Jones, Dr. 
Shreeve, B. F. White; No. 7, W. 0. Sellman, 8S. S. Ways, Dr. 
V. Wood; No. 8, W. H. Cecil, John Phillmon, James Pearre ; 
No. 9, J. C. White, John H. Lynch, W. W. White; No. 10, J. 
T. Norris, F. R. Hall, G. I. Ishemend; No. 11, Dr. W. D. Heten, 
Henry Sahall, P. H. Clements; No. 12, F. M. Griffith, A. 
Hempston, J. F, Waesche. 

Teachers.—No. 1, T. W. Welsh, Dawsonville P. 0. ; No. 2, E. 
H. Darby, Darnestown P. 0.; No. 3, Sallie Elgin, Poolesyille 
P. 0.; No. 4, J. E. Philips, Martinsburg P. 0.; No. 5, J. P. Bir- 


nie, Martinsburg P. 0.; No.6, L. R. Gost, Dickerson P. 0.; No. 
7, Thomas Story, Barnesville P. 0.; No.8, J. H. Davis; No. 9, 
vacant; No. 10, C. R. Biggerly, Poolesville P. 0.; No. 11, C. 
Pyles, Barnesville P. 0.; No. 12, G. W. Feddall, Beallsville 
P. 0. 

There are four colored schools. 

The magistrates are S. S. Hays, G. W. Chiswell, 
N. T. Talbott, S. George Donohoe. 


ROCKVILLE DISTRICT, No. 4, 

is bounded on the north by Darnestown District, north- 
east by Gaithersburg District, southeast by Cracklin 
District, east by Mechanicsville District, south by 
Berry and Bethesda Districts, and west by Great 
Falls District. Rock Creek flows through the south- 
east part of the district, and separates it from Mechan- 
iesville and Berry Districts. Cabin John Creek, 
having its source near Rockville town, flows south- 
west into the Potomac. Watts’ Branch, also having 
its head near Rockville, flows northwest into the Po- 
tomac. Crabb’s and Mill Branches in the east empty 
into Rock Creek. 

Under the act of 1821 the district was assigned the 
following metes and bounds: - 

Beginning at the mouth of Seneca, and running 
down Potomac, including the islands to the line of the 
territory of Columbia; then with said line to Rock 
Creek ; then up said creek to Robertson’s mill; then 
up the Bladensburg road until it intersects the line of 
the Second District at the lower end of the late Ben- 
jamin Ricketts’ plantation ; then with the line of the 
said Second District to Clopper’s mill; then down 
Seneca to the beginning. 

In 1878 part of the above territory ou the north 
was taken to form Darnestown District, No. 6, and 
part on the south to form Bethesda. In 1880 a small 
part on the northeast was taken for the formation of 
Gaithersburg, and all its western limits taken to make 
Great Falls, No. 10. Thus from its original area one 
whole district has been created, and parts of three 
others. 

Among the earliest settlers in the district were 
James Moore, Thomas and William Beall, Arthur 
Nelson, Edward Dawson, Joseph West, James Hal- 
mard, Caleb Litton, the Magruders, Viers, Graffs, 
and Watkinses. 

Rockville, the county-seat, is situated in the eastern 
part of the district, on the Metropolitan Branch of 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. It occupies a por- 
tion of a tract originally known as “ Survey Exchange 
and New Exchange Enlarged,” which was surveyed 
Dee. 20, 1721, for Arthur Nelson, and contained six- 
teen hundred and twenty acres. 

When Montgomery County was created, Sept, 
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6, 1776, the town was a little hamlet, consisting of 
Charles Hungerford’s tavern (kept subsequently by 
Leonard Davis), which is still standing, and occupied 
by Mrs. Susan Russell, whose grandfather, Joseph 
Wilson, built and owned it; the Anderson house, in 
which Miss Julia Anderson lives, and one or two 
others. The hamlet had no name until the erection 
of the county, when it was designated as Montgomery 
Court-House. 

The first court was held at the house of Leonard 
Davis, the famous old Hungerford tavern, on the 20th 
of May, 1777." 

The old court-house was built shortly afterwards, 
and the first court held in it in 1779. 

On Aug. 3, 1784, William Prather Williams pur- 
chased the Jand around the court-house, and imme- 
diately thereafter caused it to be laid off into streets 
and town-lots by Col. Archibald Orme, and called it 
Williamsburg. At the November session, 1801, of 
the Legislature an act was passed, which, after reciting 
that the titles to these lots were uncertain, because 
there was no record of the survey thereof made by 
Col. Orme, erected the place into a town called Rock- 
ville, and appointed commissioners to resurvey it. At 
the November session, 1802, there was a supplemental 
act passed, and in 1803 the commissioners caused the 
resurvey and a plan of the town to be made by Wil- 
liam Smith, county surveyor. It was first meditated 
to call the town Wattsville, but Watts’ Branch being 
regarded as too insignificant a stream, it was finally 
concluded to name it after its more pretentious neigh- 
bor, Rock Creek. The old Hungerford or Russell 
house is not only the oldest building in the place, 
but also from its associations the object of greatest 


interest to the antiquary. Mrs. Richard Wootton, a | 


sister-in-law of Thomas Sprigg Wootton, who moved 


the erection of the county, danced in it at a ball given | 


more than one hundred and ten years ago. 

The first addition to Rockville lies principally to 
the north and northward of the town, and is part of 
“ Resurvey on Valentine’s Garden Enlarged,” which 
was surveyed April 10, 1753, for Henry Wright 
Crabb for two thousand and eighty-five acres. On 
March 4, 1873, the second addition was made to the 
town, and embraces that part recently laid out in the 
vicinity of the railroad depot and fair grounds. This 
new section is on “ Hammond’s Addition,’ which was 


1 Present, the worshipful Charles Jones, Samuel W. Magruder, 
Elisha Williams, William Deakins, Richard Thompson, James 
Offutt, and Edward Burgess; Brook Beall, clerk, and Clement 
Beall, sheriff. 

? Address of T. Anderson, Esq., at Montgomery County 
Centennial Celebration. 


surveyed for John Hammond, Nov. 10, 1743, and con- 
tained three hundred acres. The present court-house 
was erected about 1840. The first jail stood where 
Mrs. Almoney resides, nearly opposite the court-house, 
and the second on the present site of Rabbit's livery- 
stable. 

The nearest mill was on Watts’ Creek, and was 
owned by Mr. Perry, afterwards by Strove & Perry, 
then by Mr. Braddock, and was on the property now 
owned by Mr. Stonestreet. The oldest native inhab- 
itant is George R. Braddock, deputy clerk of the 
court, who was born in 1818, in the house now 
occupied by Agnes Noland. The earliest merchant 
remembered was a Mr. Milsted, who was followed by 
John Braddock, who kept a store where Mrs. Bowie's 
boarding-school now stands. Subsequent storekeepers 
were Mr. Higgins and Mr. Adamson. John Lodge 
kept a tavern near the property now occupied by Fields 
& Rabbit, and was succeeded by William Sands. Dr. 
James Anderson was one of the earliest physicians. 
Benjamin S. Forrest was probably the oldest resident 
attorney. The first blacksmith’s shop was that of 
William Braddock, who also kept a store where Daw- 
son’s store now stands. One of the earliest carpenters 
was Francis Kidwell, who lived on the site of the 
Montgomery Hotel, and built the court-house.* 

The following list of lot-owners in Rockville (then 
called Williamsburg) in 1793 is taken from the as- 
sessment books: 


Allen Bowie, 1 House and lott. 

Enoch Beeson, 1 House and lott. ; 
John Sutton Crawford, 2 unimproved lotts; 1 House and lott. 
Walter Clagett, 1 unimproved lott. 

Bryan Dayley, 1 House and lott. 

Hezekiah Ford, lL House and Jott. 

Dr. Joseph Hall, 1 House and lott. 

Edward Harding, 1 House and lott. 

Philip Jenkins, 2 Houses and lotts; 2 unimproved lotts. 
John Lyons, 1 unimproved lott. 


’ The glorious event of peace and independence was cele- 
brated at the court-house, April 13, 1783, by eighty ladies and 
gentlemen, who participated in an elegant dinner. The “ Hes- 
sian Band” from Frederick Town was in attendance. The fol- 
lowing toasts were drank: 1. The United States in Congress; 2. 
Gen. Washington and the Northern Army; 3. Gen. Greene and 
the intrepid officers and soldiers of the Southern Army; 4. His 
Most Christian Majesty and the Queen and Royal Family of 
France; 5. Perpetual alliance and mutual good offices between 
France and America; 6. The Count De Rochambeau; 7. Mar- 
quis De Lafayette; S. Chevalier De la Luzerne; 9. The Min- 
isters of France and America at Paris; 10. Governor Paca and 
the State of Maryland; 11. The shades of those gallant heroes 
who nobly fell in defense of American liberty ; 12. May litera- 
ture, philosophy, and all the sciences meet with every encour- 
agement from the Legislature of Maryland; 13. The truly vir- 
tuous and patriotic ladies of America, who rejected luxuries, and 
even the conveniences of life, for the salvation of their country. 


Wm. Magrath, 1 House and lott. 

Honore Martin, 2 Houses and lotts; 4 improved lotts. 

Richard Morgan, 1 House and lott. 

Nicholas Mudd, 2 unimproved lotts. 

Francis Magruder, 1 unimproved lott. 

Wm. Oneale, Sr., 5 unimproved lotts. 

Caleb Summers, 1 House and lott; 4 lott improved. 

John L. Summers, 2 one-half lotts and Houses; 1 improved 
lott; 2 unimproved. 

Joseph Wilson, of J., 1 House and lott. 

Joseph Willson (heirs), 1 House and lott; 2 unimproved lotts. 

Wn. P. Williams, 13 unimproved lotts. 

Thos. 0, Williams, 11 unimproved lotts. 

Elisha O. Williams, 11 unimproved lotts. 

Edward 0. Williams, 11 unimproved lotts. 


The building of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
gave a new impetus to the business prosperity and 
progress at Rockville, and in 1860 it was incor- 
porated by the General Assembly and raised to the 
dignity of a city. As the records of the corporation 
prior to 1864 have been destroyed, it is therefore im- 
possible to give the officers during that period. 

The principal officers of Rockville from 1864 to 
1881 have been as follows: 


1864.—W. Viers Bouic, president, John H. Higgins, and M. 
Green; M. Morgan, clerk; and John B. Miller, bailiff. 
1865.—William Viers Bouic, president; James W. Campbell, 
George Peter, commissioners; M. Morgan, clerk; and 

Melchisideck Green, chief bailiff. 

1866.—Melchisideck Green, president; David H. Bouic, John 
H. Higgins, commissioners; M. Morgan, clerk; and Henry 
Lyday, chief bailiff. 

1867.—William V. Bouic, president; George Peter, Richard M. 
Williams, commissioners; James F. Braddock, chief bailiff ; 
and M. Morgan, clerk. Upon the resignation of Mr. 
Peter, O. Z. Muncaster was elected to the board. 

1868.—John R. Miller, John H. Higgins, R. M. Williams, com- 
missioners; Thomas G. Peddecord, chief bailiff; J. Davis, 
Jr., clerk. 

1869.—M. Field, president; E. B. Prettyman, M. Green, com- 
missioners; 8. T. Mullican, chief bailiff; and R. S. Patter- 
son, clerk. 

1870.—M. Field, president; E. B. Prettyman, M. Green, com- 
missioners; G. W. Dore, chief bailiff; and R. 8. Patterson, 
clerk. 

1871.—Sume re-elected. 

1872.—W. Viers Bouic, president; E. B. Prettyman, M. Green, 
commissioners; William Connell, chief bailiff; and R. 8. 
Patterson, clerk. 

1873.—W. Viers Bouic, president; Reuben A. Bagley, M. 
Green, commissioners; R. §. Patterson, clerk. James 
Bixton was elected chief bailiff, but declined, and William 
Connell was appointed to fill the place. 

1874.—W. Viers Bouic, president; Reuben A. Bagley, M. 
Green, commissioners; R. 8. Patterson, clerk ; and William 
0. Kingsbury, chief bailiff. 

1875.—Same re-elected. 

1876.—W. Viers Bouic, president ; M. Green, S. C. Jones, com- 
missioners; H. W. Talbott,. clerk; and James T. West, 
chief bailiff. 

1877.—W. Viers Bouic, president; M. Green, S. C. Jones, com- 
missioners; Henry Viete, chief bailiff; H. W. Talbott, 
clerk. 
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1878.—W. Viers Bouic, president; M. Green, J.P. Biogs, com- 
missioners ; H. W. Talbott, clerk ; and Thomas F. Monday, 
chief bailiff. 

1879.—Same re-elected. 

1880.—W. Viers Bouic, who resigned, and was succeeded by 
N. D. Offutt, president; M. Green, Charles E. Sommers, 
commissioners; H. W. Talbott, clerk; and William 0. 
Kingsbury, chief bailiff. 

1881.—The present officers, Charles Sommers, N. D. Offutt, 
president, M. Green, commissioners; Mr. Kingsbury and 
Mr. Talbott, clerk and bailiff respectively. 

Rockville boasts no less than three excellent local 
journals,—the Montgomery Advocate, the Indepen- 
dent Montgomerian, and the Montgomery County 
Sentinel. 

The Advocate was established in November, 1872, 
by William B. Green, who published it until 1875, 
when he sold the paper and office to William Brewer. 
In 1879, Albert J. Almoney became associated with 
Mr. Brewer in its publication as editor and publisher, 
The Advocate is a neat four-page paper of thirty- 
two columns, edited with unusual ability. Special 
prominence is given to local news, in the collection of 


which it employs an able corps of correspondents in 
all sections of the county. It is a stanch supporter 
of the Democratic party. 

The Independent Montgomerian was established 
by. William B. and Walter O. Green in September, 
1880, and on Saturday, Sept. 10, 1881, it entered on 
its second volume. It is a four-page sheet of thirty- 
six columns, and its motto, “ Partiality to none, justice 
to all,” indicates the broad principles upon which it 
is conducted. It is ably edited, and its columns are 
devoted largely to local news from every part of the 
county. W. B. Green was formerly of the Mont- 
gomery Advocate. 

The Montgomery County Sentinel was estab- 
lished Aug. 11, 1855, by Matthew Fields, sheriff of 
the county. In the spring of 1864, Mr. Fields was 
arrested by the United States military authorities, 
and released in June following. During the three 
months of his arrest and imprisonment the paper 
was not published. George R. Braddock for a short 
time was its editor. Mr. Fields died in August, 
1871. The paper is still owned by his widow, and is 
ably conducted by her son, William Fields. It is an 
excellent local journal, and a firm advocate of Demo- 
cratic principles. 

Rockville Journal and Maryland Journal— 
The Rockville Journal was in January, 1836, edited 
by M. Stewart, who subsequently changed its name 
to the Maryland Journal. In 1855 the Journal was 
edited by Mr. Parker, and later managed and con- 
trolled by Kilgour, Wood & Co., and subsequently, 
by Angel & Gibbs. It suspended just before the late 
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civil war. It was a Whig, and afterwards an Ameri- 


can paper. 


Mizpah Lodge, No. 144, A. F. and A. M.—This | 


lodge was instituted in February, 1869. Its Worship- 
ful Masters have been in the following order: Thomas 


J. Peddicord, Hattersly W. Talbott, Spencer C. Jones, | 
| Thickpenny, £15; William Thompson, Isaac Har- 


E. Barrett Prettyman, William Brewer, Hattersly W. 
Talbott. The following were the charter members, and 
the lodges to which they originally belonged : 


Thomas J. Peddicord, Patmos, No. 70, Md.; Hattersly W. Tal- 
bott, Patmos, No. 70, Md.; Spencer C. Jones, Rockingham 
Union, No. 27, Va.; Thomas N. Conrad, Patmos, No. 189, 
Va.; EB. Barrett Prettyman, Olney, No. 141, Md.; Rev. 
Samuel R. White, Dawson, No. 16, D. C.; William Brewer, 
Olney, No. 141, Md.; James Anderson, Rockingham Union, 
No. 27, Va. 

At the first meeting of the lodge for work, on Feb. 
23, 1869, the following persons were initiated : Cooke 
D. Luckett, Reuben A. Bogley, Edward E. Stone- 
street, M.D., and Thomas Anderson, all of whom 
in the following March were raised to the degree 
of a Master Mason. Spencer C. Jones was lodge 
secretary from its organization until July, 1881, when 
D. F. Owens was elected. The officers for the quarter 
beginning July 1, 1881, were: 

W. M., Hattersly W. Talbott; S. W., William B. Green; J. W., 
Isaac R. Maus; Sec., Daniel F. Owens; Treas., Edward 
E. Stonestreet. 

The lodge has a membership of forty-three, and meets every 
other Tuesday evening at its hall inthe public-school building. 

Richard G. White, who received the Master’s degree March 
19, 1872, died Jan. 3, 1879, and Charles M. Keys, who was ad- 
mitted by demit from New Jerusalem Lodge, No.9, D.C. In 
the winter of 1881 the lodge was entered by burglars, who stole 
the lodge jewels, made of silver, and valued at one hundred and 
fifty dollars. 

Prince George P. E. Parish—On the 12th of 
April, 1712, it was ordered by the vestry of St. 
John’s Parish that the Rey. J. Frazer preach in the 
East Branch Hundred once a month on Sunday. This 
was the hundred west of the Eastern Branch of the 
Potomac, and extended to the Paint Branch. This 
appears to have been the beginning of what was after- 
wards known as Rock Creek Church. Mr. Frazer's 


were taken towards building a chapel of ease. At 
the request of the inhabitants of Hastern Branch and 
Rock Creek Hundreds, Mr. Frazer appointed Sept. 8, 
1719, for them to meet and make choice of a site and 
contribute towards the erection of a chapel. Accord- 
ingly, twenty-seven persons assembled, and unani- 
mously selected a place ‘near James Keas’, on John 
Cash’s or Capt. Beall’s land.” The subscriptions 
were: in tobacco, John Bradford, 1000 pounds; Wil- 
liam Smith, 400; George Bussy, 300; Thomas 


| hundred inhabitants. 
monthly services continued until 1719, when steps | 


Stump, 250; L. Morgan, 250; William Harbine, 


250; James Hook, 200; Richard Hooker, 200; 
John Henerick, 100; Walter Evans, 300; Matthew 
Markland, 200; and John Reed, 100,—making 3550 
pounds. In money, “ W. F.” subscribed £3 ; Thomas 
Lucas, £2; William Blatterly, £1 10s.; Henry 


den, Leonard Howell, Groves Tomlin, John Harden, 
John Chilton, James Moor, Thomas Wilson, each 
£1; William Williams, Philip Evans, and Benjamin 
Thrasher, 10s. each,—in all, £17 5s. Subsequently 
800 pounds of tobacco were subscribed, and £27 15s., 
and John Bradford gave 100 acres of land, on which 
the chapel was erected. On the 10th of February, 
1724, the vestry ordered 1000 pounds of tobacco for 
the repair of the church. This proves that a chapel 
had been built, and so long before that it needed re- 
pairing. In 1726 St. John’s Parish was divided: 
Piscataway and New Scotland Hundreds, containing 
791 taxables, yielding 31,640 pounds of tobacco, 
were constituted St. John’s Parish, and the Kastern 
Branch, Rock Creek, and Potomac Hundreds, having 
791 taxables, yielding 21,800 pounds of tobacco, 
were constituted a new parish, named Prince George 
Parish, and the chapel at Rock Creek was made the 
parish church for the new parish. The act creating 
the new parish was passed by the General Assembly 
in July, 1726, and it was provided that the division 
should go into effect from and after “ the fourth Tues- 
day of November next following.” The parish em- 
braced all the country northwest of a line “ beginning 
with the mouth of the Hastern Branch of the Poto- 
mac, and running up therewith to the fork thereof, 
and thence continuing the course of the Hast Branch 
to its head, and by a straight line until it strikes the 
Patuxent River.” 

It therefore comprised all the territory now em- 
braced in Montgomery, Frederick, and Washington 
Counties, part of Carroll County, and part of ‘the 
District of Columbia. It was, however, a frontier 
parish, and had not more than two thousand four 
On the 3d of December, 1826, 
the freeholders of the parish came together at the 
parish church at Rock Creek, afterwards known as 
St. Paul’s, and chose a vestry, as follows: Nathaniel 
Wickham, John Flint, John Powell, Joseph Chew, 
James Holmes, and John Pritchard. Caleb Lutton 
and William Harbin were elected church-wardens, and 
William Jackson, register. Mr. Frazer, whose efforts 
had done so much towards building up the church, 
and who seems to have been un industrious, conscien- 
tious man, terminated his connection with the Rock 
Creek Church in 1726, and restricted himself to St. 
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John’s Parish. On the 29th of December, 1726, the 
Rev. George Murdoch, a native of Prince George’s 
County, received his appointment as rector of Prince 
George Parish. On Sunday, January 8th following, 
he held his first service. On the next Tuesday the 

vestry met and received his letters of cin from 
Governor Charles Calvert. 

Mr. Murdoch was ordained deacon at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, London, Feb. 20, 1724, by Dr. Gibson, 
then Bishop of London, and priest by the same 
bishop, February 29th of the same year, in the royal 
chapel of St. James’. At the time of his ordination 
he was a married man, and had a family. After re- 
turning to this country he went to Virginia and had a 
parish there, probably St. James’, Northam, Gooch- 
land Co. On the same day on which he was received 
as rector the vestry of Rock Creek Church engaged 
Mr. George Beall to build a “ vestry house,” sixteen 
feet by twelve, having eight feet pitch, for two thou- 
sand five hundred pounds of tobacco, and to put a 
plank floor in the church, which before had been with- 
out one. On the 3d of April the vestry consented 
that Mr. Murdoch should preach every third Sunday 
in some convenient place to the upper inhabitants of 
the parish. This was probably not far from the pres- 
ent town of Rockville, and the building is said to 
have stood on the present site of the graveyard, near 
the former residence of the late Judge R. J. Bowie. 

On the 28th of May the vestry sent for a large 
folio Bible and a Book of Common Prayer. On the 
1st of August they procured a record book for regis- 
tering their proceedings, and ordered a well to be dug 
and fourteen pews to be put up. In February, 1728, 
certain residents of the upper portion of the parish 
petitioned the Governor and Council for permission to 
fix the site of the proposed new church, alleging that 
they had not been properly treated by the vestry with 
regard to the matter. The petition was granted and 
a meeting of the freeholders was held, and it was de- 
cided that the chapel at Rock Creek was to be the 
parish church. The subscribers for building the pro- 
posed chapel in the upper part of the parish were 
Joseph West, Thos. Sheppard, John West, John 
Rogers, William Smith, Ignatius Perrot, Benjamin 
Thrasher, Nathaniel Wickham, Sr., Luke Barnard, 
John Nelson, Jeremiah Plomer, Bryan Kelly, Sam- 
uel Pottinger, James Edmondson, Nathaniel Wick- 
ham, Jr., Stephen Hampton, Caleb Lytton, Joseph 
Gold, Arthur Nelson, Robert Pottinger, Wm. West, 
Thomas Thompson, William Sheppard, Jeremiah Dick- 
inson, Samuel Richards, Charles Perry. On the 7th 
of Noyember, 1738, Thomas Williams offered two 
aeres of land upon which to build a chapel of ease, 


and it was accepted. The land was situated one mile 
east of Rockville. A chapel was evidently erected 
upon it some time prior to November, 1743, for 
under that date we find that the vestry agreed to 
petition the court for an assignment of twelve pence 
per poll towards building a new church and defraying 
parish charges. In the following year an act was 
passed by the General Assembly constituting the 
chapel a chapel of ease and the former church the 
parish church. The church near Rockville was 
uniformly termed Rock Creek Chapel, and the parish 
church was denominated Rock Creek Church, both 
being near Rock Creek, though twelve miles apart. 

At a meeting of the vestry on the 11th of April, 
1748, it was determined that Rock Creek chapel was 
to have divine service every other Sunday, and that 
the services at Paint chapel should be discontinued. 

Paint chapel stood on the boundary line which now 
divides Montgomery from Prince George’s County 
and not far from the Patuxent. Hence it was often 
called ‘Paint Chapel on the Patuxent.” It was 
erected, not by the public funds, but by private contri- 
butions, and there is no record as to when it was built. 
Up to 1748 occasional services were held there, but, 
as we have seen, they were discontinued in favor of 
Rock Creek chapel. In 1748 Frederick County was 
created, and the parish of Prince George embraced the 
whole of the new county and a portion of Prince 
George’s County. In 1749 Rev. Richard Hartwell 
assisted Mr. Murdoch as curate. In 1750, for the 
accommodation of the increasing congregation at the 
Rock Creek chapel, a gallery was built. Early in 
1751 mention is made of the Rev. Moses ‘'abbs, 
curate. In the following year Mr. Tabbs became 
the rector of William and Mary Parish, St. Mary’s 
County. ‘There is also a record in 1751 of the death 
of Mr. Alexander Magruder, a prominent vestryman. 
Several improvements were made at the chapel in the 
same year, such as an addition to the pulpit, the 
removal of the desk, ete. In 1756 the vestry had 
imposed on them the duty of returning to the Gov- - 
ernor a list of the bachelors in the parish. A law 
had been passed by the General Assembly taxing all 
bachelors ; the tax being designed to assist in raising 
money for the French and Indian war. Those bach- 
elors worth three hundred pounds and over were taxed 
twenty shillings, and those worth over one hundred 
pounds and under three hundred pounds, five shillings. 
This tax was continued for six consecutive years. 

The following is a list of the bachelors returned by 
the vestry, with their residences as far as known, 
valuation of property, and the years in which they 
were taxed : 
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Hugh Riley, Rock Creek, £300; 1756. 

William Wallis, Jr., £200; 1756, 1757. 

William Offutt (3), Falls of Potomac, £350 ; 1756. 

Nathaniel Magruder, Inspector, Rock Creek, £350; 1756, 
1757. 

Robert Peters, Georgetown, £300; 1756, 1757, 1758, 1759, 
1760, 1761, 1762. 

Anthony Holmead, north of Rock Creek, £1000; 1756, 1757, 
1758, 1759, 1760, 1761. 

Walter Evans, Eastern Branch Ferry, £300; 1756, 1757, 
1758, 1759, 1760, 1761, 1762. 

Barton Lueas, Eastern Branch Ferry, £150; 1756 (300), 1757, 
1762. 

James Colmore, Paint Branch, £500; 1756, 1757, 1758, 1759, 
1760, 1761, 1762. 

William Needham, £700; 1756, 1757, 1758, 1759. 

Ludwick Davis, head of Seneca, £300; 1756, 1758, 1759, 
1760. 

Robert Beall, of James, North West Branch, £140; 1756, 
1757, 1758, 1759, 1760, 1761, 1762. 

Alexander Beall, of James, North West Branch, £150; 1756, 
1757, 1758, 1759, 1760 (200), 1761, 1762. 

James Brooke, Jr., B’s mile, £300; 1756, 1757, 1759 (500). 

Joseph Perry, North West Branch, £200; 1756. 

John Riggs, Hallery River, £100; 1756, 1757, 1758, 1759, 
1760 (300). 

Zach. Offutt, Great Falls, £100; 1756, 1757, 1758, 1759, 1760, 
1761, 1762. 

Robert Mundell, Georgetown, £300; 1756, 1757. 

Arch4 Orme, Rock Creek, £300; 1756, 1757, 1758, 1759, 1760, 
1761, 1762. 

Thomas Offutt, Great Falls, £300; 1757, 1758, 1759, 1761. 

Dawson Cash, East Branch, £100; 1757, 1758, 1759. 

Roger Brooke, Hallery River, £100 ; 1757. 

Jno. Murdock, Lower Falls, £1000; 1757, 1758, 1759, 1760. 

Thomas Davis, on Seneca, £100; 1757. 

Sam Perry, of Ignatius, £100; 1757, 1758. 

Thomas Riggs, Hallery River, £100; 1758, 1759 (200), 1760, 
1761, 1762. 

Benj. Adams, £100; 1758. 

Wm. Queen, £100; 1758, 1759. 

Charles Carroll, £2000; 1758. 

Stephen Garbo, R. Creek, £100; 1758. 

Alexander Hall, £100; 1758, 1759, 1760, 1761, 1762. 

Nath! Pigman, £100; 1758. 

John Flint, Goose Creek, £100; 1759, 1760, 1761. 

Thomas Lansdale, £300; 1759, 1760, 1761, 1762. 

Dr. Comshot, £100 ; 1759. 

8S. W. A. G. Cornish, £100; 1760, 1761, 1762. 

Aaron Lanham, Paint Creek, £100; 1760, 1761, 1762. 

Wm. Murphy, Great Falls, £300; 1760. 

Jas. Wallace, £100; 1761. 

Thos. Conn, £500; 1761, 1762. 

Marsen Duvall, Rock Creek, £500; 1761. 

Clement Beall, £300; 1761, 1762. 

John Wilcox, on Rock Creek, £100; 1761. 

Thomas Johns, £1000; 1761, 1762. 

John Watson, Georgetown, £300; 1761, 1762. 

Richard Brooke, Hallery River, £500; 1761, 1762. 

Richard Cheney, £300; 1761, 1762. 

Rey. A. Williamson, £300; 1762. 

Ephraim Davis, £300; 1762. 

Wm. Lynn, £100; 1762. 

E, Jenkins, £100; 1762. 

Alexander Cash, £100; 1762. 

Thomas Windham, £100; 1762. 


In 1757 the following petition from King George 
and Prince George Parishes was presented to the Gov- 
ernor, praying the erection of a new parish : 


“To his Hecellency Horatio Sharpe, Esq., Governor and Com- 
mander-in-chief on and over the Province of Maryland, and 
to the Honorable the upper and lower houses of Assembly. 
“The humble petition of Sundry of the Freeholders of King 

George’s and Prince George’s parishes most humbly shewith 

that they live at so great a distance from the said parish churches 

that they nor their families cannot go to hear divine service, and 
that the per pole of the two parishes is sufficient to maintain 
three ministers; therefore your humble petitioners pray that 
your honors will take it into your pius consideration and create 

a parish out of the two above mentioned, according to the bounds 

specified below, after the death of either of the present incum- 

bents, the obacco arising in that part of the parish may be 
applied towards the building of a church in the parish erected, 

and your humble petitioners as in duty bound will ever pray, é&c. 
“The bounds of parish to include the north part of 

King George’s parish and the south part of Prince George’s 

parish, bounded with the north side of the Eastern Branch from 

the north thereof unto the ferry thereon, and with the road that 
leads from thence to the westernmost bounds of Queen Anne’s 
parish, with the bounds thereof northward unto Patuxent 
river, and with the said river westward unto a bridge thereon 
near Peter Murphy’s; then with a straight line to northeast 
main fork of the Fall’s branch, and with the said branch into 

Potomack river, and with the said river to the north of the 

Eastern branch. We also pray that the place for the church- 

stand may be [determined] by the freeholders of the said parish, 

and as may be appointed for that purpose, and at the dwelling- 
house of Mr. William Selby’s, being near the centre of the 
parish. 

“Edward E. Brownen, Jr., Chrst. C. Hyatt, Leonard Wayman, 
Sr., Leonard Wayman, Jr., Richard Lansdale, James Crow, 
James Wallace, William Wallace, William Hall, Sam! 
Prather, Richard Isaac, Henry Culver, Richard Welsh, 
Johnson T. Turner, Weaver B. Barnes, Benoni Fowler, 
Jonah Elson, Lewis Duvall, Shadrach Turner, Thomas 
Welsh, Jas. Walker, Wm. Wilson Selby, Philip Yocker, 
Seth Hyatt, Thomas Mobley, Thomas Jack, Hez* Ma- 
gruder, Joseph Jones, Charles Jones, John Tyson, John 
Cuthwright, John Caster, John Ray, Jr., Wm. Foam, Jr., 
Thos. Hoskinson, F. ... , Jas. Ramsey, Peregrine May, 
. .. Wm. Brown, John Flint, Daniel Lewis, Hugh Thomas, 
Francis Edwards, John Smith Prather, Thomas Catterall, 
Jas.0.M _ , Jeremiah Prather, Ar. . . . , William Beall, 
John... Trundle, . .. Bunnet, . . . Thomas Lucas, Jr., 
John Ray, Thos. Nichols, Jr., Simon Nichols, Geo. Beall, 
Jr.” 


The petition was not granted. 

A similar petition was presented in 1758, but the 
Governor did not lay it before the General Assembly. 
This petition was as follows: 


“To His Excellency Hon? Sharpe, Esq., Governor and Comman- 
der in chief on and over the Province of Maryland, and the 
Hone the Upper and Lower Houses of Assembly : 


“The petition of the vestrymen, church wardens, and free- 
holders of Prince George Parish, in Frederick County, sheweth— 
“That the parish is so extensive, which makes it so inconye- 
nient, that the chief or greatest part of the inhabitants thereof 
can but very seldom repair to public worship to the great dis- 
couragement of religion and virtue, and we therefore take leave, 
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as the said parish is now very sufficient to support two minis- 
ters, to pray your honors will make an act to divide the said 
parish by a line drawn from the lower falls of Potomack to Wil- 
liam Richardson’s bridge that crosses Patuxent River by said 
Richardson’s dwelling plantation, or at any other place your 
honors or your greater wisdom may think more convenient, 
and your petitioners in duty bound will pray. 
“ Nathan Magruder, Robert Owen, James White, Samuel Magru- 
der, Jr., Sam. Owen, Hezekiah Magruder, William Fee, Ed- 
»ward Gaither, Zadock Magruder, James Beall, S.N., Samuel 
White, Jr., William Spiers, Sr., Edward Owen, Sr., Richard 
Gattrall, Francis Gattrall, John Holmes, Richard Thrads, 
Daniel Williams, Edward Lowry, Nathan Holland, William 
Holland, Edward Owen, Jr., Basil Adams, Samuel West, 
Willi Dent, John Banks, Benj. Holland, Wm. Rickette, 
James Perry, Nathaniel Offutt, Philip Casey, James Casey, 
Ralph Holt, Henry Burgess, Thomas Davis, Robert Beall, 
S.N., Joseph West, Sr., Benj. Kelley, John Jones, John 
West, Benj. West, William Williams, Sr., William Davis, 
Sr., George Rea, Wm. Brown, John Hopkins, James Hop- 
kins, Richard Hopkins, Wm. Pritchett, John Pritchett, 
Michael Carter, Kensey Gittings, William Offutt (3), Thos. 
Offutt, Simon Nicholls, Benj. Perrey, Edward Doring, 
Thom. Nicholls, Sr., Joshua Busey, James Burnes, Tho. 
Harris, Wm. Hall, John Maddox, Alex. Jackson, Robt. 
Buchan, Wm. Peerce, Arch? Orme, Chas. Jones, Numan 
Tannehill, Hugh Tomlinson, Thos. Dowden, Edw. V. 
Harven, Jere. M. Macknear, Wm. Young, Geo. Beall, 
Geo. Beall, Jr., Nathaniel Magruder, R42 Thompson, Joseph 
Belt, Josi Beall, Jno. Gibson, Robert Peter, John Crossth- 
waite, John Kindrick, John Baptist Lovelis, Edm. Riggs, 
Henry Claggett, James Roberts, Wm. Boyd, Thomas Cle- 
land, Elisha Williams, William Davis, John Cook, Josiah 
Jones, Wm. Jones, Joseph Glaze, John Swann, Richard An- 
derson, Jas. T. Turbley, Nichs. Baker, Clementius Baker, 
John Cheshire, Burtch Cheshire, Richard Allison, Peregrine 
Mackness, Jr., James Ray, Frances Wodard, Hugh Wilson, 
Thomas Trunal, James Tomlinson, James Evens, Reynolds 
Allen, Zach. White, Dawsen Cash, John Cash, John Wight, 
Henry Duly, John Ray, Sr., Clement Beale, John Brown, 
Thomas Cramphin, John Beale, Thomas Pearce, John 
Clagett, Walter S. Greenfield, John Briscoe, Thomas 
Thomas, John Sniffords, Walter Evans, Jeremiah Riley, 
Eliphas Riley, David Burns, John Maclean, Norman Riley, 
John Ray, Jr., John Hearbin, John Ferguson, Vachel 
Medealfe, Osburn Talburt, Jr., James Wallace, Jr., Richard 
Bowes, Thomas Allison, Benj. Allison, Leonard Johnson, 
Ezl. O’Neall, James Mack, Anthony Holmead, Samuel 
Duvall.” 


In May, 1761, a petition was presented to the Gov- 
ernor and Assembly for a levy on the taxables of the 
parish for a new chapel on the branch of the Patux- 
ent known as Hawling’s River. This would seem to 
indicate that there was a chapel already there. Thus, 
therefore, there were four Episcopal Churches within 
the limits of the present county of Montgomery prior 
to 1761. The petition is as follows: 


“To His Bacellency Hon® Sharpe, Esq., Governor and Com- 


mander in chief in and over the province of Maryland, and | 


To the Hon! the Upper and lower Houses of Assembly at this 
time convened : 
“The petition of the vestry and inhabitants of Prince George 


parish, in Frederick and Prince George County, humbly shewith, | 


that the parishoners residing in and upon the neighborhood of 
a Branch of the Patuxent, commonly called Hawlings river, 
are in the greatest want of a chapel of Ease. 

“This petition, therefore, most humbly prayeth that his 
Excl" and the Hon! the Upper and Lower Houses of Assembly 
would be graciously pleased to pass an act to empower Freder- 
ick and Prince George Counties to levy upon the taxable in- 
habitants of Prince George parish such sum of money as to 
their Honors it may appear sufficient for erecting a new chapel, 
to be located upon or near the branch of the Patuxent com- 
monly called Hawlings river, and his Excl? and their Honors 
petitioners as in duty bound shall ever pray. 

“Signed by Order of the Vestry ... May .. . 1761, pr. 

“Sron Nicuors, /tegr. 
“Robert Lemar, William Waters, William Lucas, Thomas 
Riggs, Peter Pierce, Elisha Riggs, Richard Fitzgerald, 
Robert Owen, John Musgrove, Ru Thranh, David Lynn, 
David Carlisle, Jr., Aquila Standford, Charles Case, Mi- 
chael Ashfordouden, William Holland, Arnold Holland, 
Ephraim Davis, John Riggs, Samuel Brown, John Acred, 
Richard Macklepsh, Abel Acred, Chas. Calihorn, Edward 
Gaither, Christopher Hyat, John Prather, Zach* Spiers, 
Henry Gaither, Jr., Nathaniel Ward, Lewis Duvall, Sr., 
John Pierce Duvall, Aquila Duvall, Edward Crow, Sam- 
uel Farmer, John Owen, Robert Daw, James Sargent, 
Snowden Sargent, Mathew Pigman, Daniel Williams, Cal- 
der Hayman, Thomas Davis, Lodowick Davis, John For- 
rest Davis, William Phillips, Charles Penn, Edward Penn, 
Benjamin Gaither, Henry Lecke, Stephen Gatherill, John 
Holland, Henry Lecke, Jr., Joseph Lecke, George Gue, 
Thomas Gartherill, Josias Holland, Frances Gartherill, 
Aaron Gartherill, Benjamin Darby, George Darby, Thomas 
Johnson, William Johnson, Edward Chambey, William 
Richardson, William Mace, Richard Clarke, George Bow- 
man, Uriah Virgen, John Lanham, Valentine Felton, 
John Barns, Jacob Barns, Nathan Holland, Samuel White, 
Joseph Richardson, Robert Kendall, James Kendall, Gerd4 
Briscoe, Sam. Richardson, Hugh Thomas, Richard Berry, 
Henry Gaither, Sr., Frederick Bowman, Darby Murphy.” 


In 1758, Rev. Thomas Johnson was Mr. Murdoch’s 
curate, probably succeeding Mr. Tabbs. Mr. Johnson 
left in 1759, and was succeeded by the Rev. Clement 
Brooke. Mr. Murdoch died in February, 1761, after 
a ministry of thirty years. 
still reside in Montgomery County, and one of them 
married the Hon. Richard Potts, of Frederick. He 
is said to have reached the age of nearly ninety years. 
Rey. Alexander Williamson was temporarily appointed 
curate in his stead. Mr. Williamson was the son of 
the Rev. James Williamson, of All Saints’ Parish, 
Frederick County. At the end of a year he was in- 
ducted as rector of the parish. In the preceding year 
Edward Owen, William Dent, William Williams, and 
H. W. Crabb built a gallery in the new part of Rock 
Creek chapel, which was confirmed to their use and 


Some of his descendants 


_ as their property. 


In 1764 it was agreed that a vestry-house should 
be built at Rock Creek Chapel. About 1767 the 
Rev. Joseph Thiekeld came to the parish from Vir- 
ginia and lived at Rock Creek, but it does not appear 
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that he was employed in any clerical capacity. On 
the 24th of March, 1767, it was agreed to erect a 
third addition to Rock Creek chapel. ‘his was a 
structure twenty feet square to be added in front. A 
petition was also presented to the General Assembly 
for permission to builda brick church. In 1769 this 
petition was repeated, and in the following year twenty- 
six pews were ordered to be built in Rock Creek 
chapel. Thus far, however, they were unable to pro- 
cure the consent of the State government to the 
erection of the proposed brick church. On the 10th 
of October, 1771, Daniel, of St. Thomas Jenifer, de- 
livered a petition from the Upper to the Lower House, 
praying that the rector, vestry, and freeholders of 
Prince George Parish be empowered to levy ninety-six 
thousand pounds of tobacco for building a new church 
at the place where the old church then stood. A bill 
was prepared and passed both houses granting the sub- 
ject matter of the petition, but the vestry did not im- 
mediately proceed to put it into execution. A bill 
subsequently passed the Assembly for the division of 
Prince George’s County, but it does not appear to have 
been carried into effect. 

Rev. John Bowie, a native of Maryland, having 
received orders, was licensed by the Bishop of Lon- 
don on the 28th of July, 1771, and on his return to 
this country became curate for Mr. Williamson. In 
1772, Mr. Williamson’s health failed, and he was 
forced to sail for Barbadoes. Mr. Bowie left the 
parish soon after, and in 1773 was appointed to a 
parish in Worcester County. Having signified his 
loyalty to the Crown, though afterwards an earnest 
sympathizer with the cause of his fellow-citizens, he 
was subjected to much harsh treatment at the hands 
of the revolutionists, but was finally permitted to 
reside in Montgomery County with his brother, Allen 
Bowie, ancestor of Hon. A. Bowie Davis, and after- 


wards officiated as rector in Worcester, Dorchester, | 


and Talbot Counties. In 1774 the vestry advertised 
for contractors to erect a new church in place of the 
old one. The edifice was to be fifty feet square, with 
The walls were to be 
twenty-two inches thick in the first story and eighteen 
in the second. The foundation was to be of stone, 
three feet thick, and the roof to be of cypress shingles. 
The next curate was the Rev. Thomas Read, a native 
of Matthews County, Va. Mr. Read was ordained and 
licensed by the Bishop of London, and soon after his 
return to America became the assistant of Mr. Wil- 
liamson. He remained in this capacity until 1776, 
when the church livings were abolished by the pro- 
visional government of the Revolution. 


a pitch of twenty-four feet. 


One year 
later he became the rector of St. Ann’s, Annapolis. 


Mr. Williamson, rector of Prince George Parish, re- 
tired about the same time to his estate, about five 
miles above Georgetown, where, being a man of 
wealth, he built a handsome residence, which after- 
wards fell into the possession of Judge Dunlop, who 
lived there for a number of years. About 1777, Mr. 
Read left Annapolis and returned to Prince George 
Parish. On the 14th of October, 1779, he married 
Sarah Magruder, of Montgomery County, daughter 
of Samucl Wade and Lucy Magruder. The walls of 
the church at Rock Creek were completed and the 
roof finished prior to 1775, but the Revolution com- 
ing on work was suspended, and the building remained 
in an uncompleted state for a number of years. 

In the Maryland Journal of June 27, 1780, the 
following notice appeared : 


“The subscribers, appointed by the contributors for the pur- 
pose of employing a clergyman of the Protestant Church to 
officiate at Rock Creek Church, in Montgomery County, give 
notice that a very genteel salary will be given to any gentlo- 
man of that profession by application to Jos. Wilson, Dlias 
Harding, Thomas Johns, Thomas Cramphin, Jr., Richard Woot- 
ton, James Perry, Elijah O. Williams, Trustees.” 


In the Diocesan Convention of 1789 the parish 
was represented by the rector, Mr. Read, and by Mr. 
Deakins as lay delegate. In the following year Mr. 
Read was made a member of the standing committee 
of the diocese. In 1790, Mr. Read’s parish had a 
population of fifteen thousand and four places of 
public worship. In August, 1790, the vestry pro- 
posed building a chapel where the old Rock Creek 
chapel stood. 

In 179+ Prince George Parish was divided, and 
all the territory lying within the boundaries of the 
District of Columbia was constituted a separate parish 
called Washington Parish. Rock Creek, or St. Paul’s 
Church, thus fell into the District of Columbia, to-: 
gether with all the territory lying between the north- 
ern boundary of Washington City and the northern 
boundary of the District of Columbia. About 1795, 
Rev. Joseph Jackson, a native of the North of Eng- 
land, became the assistant for Mr. Read. Mr. Jack- 
son had previously been teacher of a school at Barnaby 
Manor, the residence of the Rev. Henry Addison, 
during which time he also acted as lay reader at 
Hawling’s River and Paint Chapels, Montgomery 
County. Mr. Jackson remained as curate for Mr. 
Read about a year. In 1797 the Rev. William Swann 
became the assistant in Prince George Parish, and 
officiated at Hawling’s Run and Paint Chapels. Mr. 
Swann remained about a year, but for three years offi- 
ciated partially at Hawling’s Run and Paint Chapels, 
combining these charges with St. Peter’s and Zion, in 
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Frederick. Subsequently he removed to Westminster 
Parish, where he conducted a school. In 1798, Mr. 
Read began to preach at Seneca Chapel, at Middle- 
brook, north of Rockville, on the Frederick road. 
The land had been presented by a Mr. Benson, and on 
it a frame building had been erected. In 1801 the 
vestry decided to build the proposed new church, to 
replace the old Rock Creek chapel, and in 1802 con- 
tracted with William Orr for the work. The struc- 
ture was to be of brick, and was to cost £825. 
Subsequently tie vestry agreed to give Mr. Orr the 
material in the old structure in addition to the money 
subscribed. On the Ist of August, 1803, the vestry 
examined the work of the new chapel, and determined 
to endeavor to raise a subscription for the repair of 
the Rock Creek church. On the records the death 
is noted of Mr. Allen Bowie, long an active and in- 
fluential member of the vestry. The chapel was not 
finished for some time afterwards. In 1806 Rock 
Church complained to Bishop Claggett that Mr. Read 
had told them that he should henceforth restrict his 
ministrations to Rock Creek Chapel, and had advised 
them to employ another minister, but that afterwards 
he had informed them that he did not intend to relin- 
quish the glebe lands which belonged to Rock Creek 
Church. Bishop Claggett replied that it was not 
legally competent for Mr. Read to relinquish the glebe, 
as he was merely a tenant at will. Subsequently Mr. 
Read officiated alternately at Rock Creek Church and 
Rock Creek Chapel. On the 11th of September, 
1808, the new chapel was so far advanced that it was 
consecrated by Bishop Claggett with the name of 
Christ Church. In his journal the bishop states that 
the new chapel was situated near the site of the old 
one. After the consecration he confirmed twenty- 
nine persons, and a sermon was preached by the Rev. 
Dr. Contee, rector of William and Mary Parish, 
Charles County. 

The deed of consecration states that the ancient 
wooden fabric had been found a few years ago so 
much decayed as to be unfit for use, but that “several 
benefactors had contributed to the erecting and com- 
pletely finishing a new, spacious, and elegant two- 
story brick fabric,” and that the vestry had, by their 
solemn act and deed, given and returned back to God 
“all their right, title, claim, and interest in and to the 
said building,” and that therefore the bishop had 
consecrated it to the service of God. 

About 1809 Rock Creek Church appears to have 
been without a regular pastor, as we find that Frank- 
lin Anderson, a law student in the office of Francis 
Scott Key, afterwards the author of the “ Star-Span- 
gled Banner,” in Washington, acted as lay reader 


there, and that Mr. Key also served in the same ca- 
pacity until 1820. In 1811 Paint Chapel was estab- 
lished as a separate congregation, and was authorized 
by the convention to take the name of Zion Church. 
In the same year a petition was presented to the Dio- 
cesan Convention from Rock Creek Church, asking to 
be constituted a separate parish, but the convention 
refused, on the ground that, in granting the petition, 
it might be considered as having transferred the 
Prince George Parish glebe to the new parish. 

One year later a petition was presented to the Dio- 
cesan Convention asking for the erection of a new 
parish from the Hawling’s River congregation. 
Leave was granted to form themselves into a sepa- 
rate congregation under the general incorporation act. 
The new parish was named St. Bartholomew's. Its 
boundaries, however, were not finally established until 
1839. ; 

In October, 1812, the vestry of Prince George 
addressed a note to Francis C. Clopper, complaining 
that he had converted Seneca chapel into a stable 
and carriage-house. It seems that Mr. Clopper had 
appropriated the chapel and land to his own use, 
although both had been given to the parish by Wil- 
liam Benson. ‘his would seem to indicate that the 
chapel had not been used for some time. The diffi- 
culty appears to have arisen from the fact that Mr. 
Benson died intestate, without having given a deed 
for the land. Possibly the confusion and trouble 
arose from the difficulties preceding the resignation 
of Mr. Read, which was handed to the vestry in 
April, 1814. Mr. Read resigned because “the par- 
ishioners would not be governed according to the dis- 
cipline of the Protestant Episcopal Church,” and 
because there seemed ‘‘no probability of my (his) 
Mr. Read did 
not cease his ministerial labors, however, but became 
the rector of St. Bartholomew’s, or Hawling’s River 
Parish. 
then resigned, after which he resided on his farm, 
three miles north of Rockville, on the Frederick 
road, until his death, which occurred on the 5th of 
January, 1838, in the ninetieth year of his age. 

Mr. Read was succeeded by the Rev. Alfred Henry 
Dashiell, who preached every other Sunday at Rock 
Creek chapel. In the following year (1815) it was 
agreed to raise a subscription of two thousand dol- 
lars for building a new church at Rockville. In 1817, 
Mr. Dashiell resigned the pastorate and removed to 
Virginia. The parish was vacant for some time, and 
during the #aterval the Rev. Mr. Addison officiated 
at intervals at Rock Creek church. No vestry having 
been elected on Easter Monday, the parishioners, in 


being any longer profitable to them.” 


He continued as pastor for two years and 
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November, 1818, after due notice, met at Rock 
Creek church and elected a vestry. A few days 
after, the new vestry held a meeting and determined 
to repair Rock Creek chapel. Subsequently, how- 
ever, it was decided to be inexpedient to attempt 
the repair of the chapel, and that it was “ wholly 
unsafe to perform divine worship in it.” It was 
added, that besides “the bad arrangement and plan 
of the building, it seems now in a state of ruin.” 
The vestry therefore decided to recommend the erec- 
tion of a new edifice, and addressed the bishop of the 
diocese, requesting him to authorize the sale of the 
glebe lands and to select a minister for the church at 
Rockville. The bishop consented to the sale of the 
glebe, and a committee was appointed to settle any dis- 
pute that might arise in connection with the proposed 
transaction. 

On the 1st of March, 1821, Solomon Holland con- 
veyed to Prince George Parish vestry a deed in fee- 
simple for the lot on which the present church stands. 
It contained five thousand six hundred and seventy 
square feet of land, and was conveyed solely for the 
erection of the church, and not to be used as a 
burial-place. This tract was a part of lots numbered 
six and seven on the plat of Rockville. This deed 
was witnessed by Jesse Leach and Richard T. O. 
Waters, and recorded April 24, 1821, and the con- 
sideration was five dollars. 

In the same year the Rev. Thomas G. Allen was 
chosen rector. Mr. Allen was a native of New York, 
but had studied for the ministry under the Rev. Dr. 
Wilmer, of Alexandria, and had been ordained by 
Bishop Moore, of Virginia. He settled in Virginia 
and married there, and removed thence to Prince 
George Parish. On the 20th of February, 1821, a 
contract was entered into for the erection of a new 
church at Rockville, to cost one thousand nine hun- 
dred and ninety-five dollars, exclusive of plastering 
and painting inside. On the 22d of September, 1822, 
the church, which had been completed, was conse- 
erated and named Christ Church. In 1827 the 
trouble with Francis C. Clopper concerning Seneca 
chapel was adjusted by an arrangement that Clopper 
should furnish the timber and scantling for a new 
frame church in place of the structure which he had 
transferred into a stable and carriage-house, and that 
the church should be at once rebuilt. 

On the 29th of January, 1828, John Taylor and 
his wife, Anne, conveyed to the parish through its 
rector and vestrymen, Charles J. Kilgour, George C. 
Washington, Benjamin S. Forest, James Anderson, 
Jr., Arnold J. Windsor, John Cook, Richard Butt, 
and John Adamson, one acre and fifty-two perches, 


part of a tract called ‘* Middlebrook.” The consider- 
ation was five dollars, and the deed was witnessed by 
James Ord and R.S. Briscoe. Later in the same 
year Mr. Allen resigned. After a vacancy of five 
months the Rev. Henry C. Knight was called to the 
parish, and accepted the charge. He was then only 
a deacon, but on the 20th of December, 1828, he 
was ordained priest by Bishop Henry M. Onderdonk, 
of Pennsylvania. Mr. Knight had charge of Bar- 
tholomew’s, in connection with Prince George Parish. 
At the end of a year he removed to Massachusetts, 
and was succeeded by the Rev. Levin J. Gilliss, who 
officiated both at Rockville and at St. Bartholomew’s, 
Hawling’s River. Mr. Gilliss was a native of Som- 
erset County, and had been ordained deacon by 
Bishop Kemp on the 24th of May, 1818. He had 
previously been rector of Queen Anne’s, and after- 
wards of St. Paul’s Parish, in Prince George’s County. 
During all these years nothing had been done with 
the glebe lands of the parish, and no mention is made 
on the records of Rock Creek Church. 

From this it is evident that the three last rectors of 
the parish did not officiate there. It was, however, 
still the parish church of Prince George Parish. 
From other sources it is learned that from 1817 the 
Rev. Mr. Addison, the Rev. C. C. Addison, and the 
Rev. Mr. McCormick officiated there. At the sug- 
gestion of the Rev. Dr. Ethan Allen, in the spring of 
1828, a vestry was elected for Rock Creek Church, 
who sent a delegate to the Diocesan Convention, who 
was admitted to a seat. Dr. Allen, who was the rector 
of the church at Rockville, also officiated there at 
irregular intervals. In 1829 another delegate was 
sent to the convention, but his seat was contested on 
the ground that it was merely a chapel and had no 
regular minister. Dr. Allen, however, demonstrated 
to the convention that Rock Creek church was not a 
chapel, but the parish church itself. The delegate 
was allowed to retain his seat, but the right of repre- 
sentation was not accorded to the church. In 1830, 
Rock Creek Church presented itself again to the con- 
vention with a rector, the Rev. Mr. Ash, and a lay dele- 
gate, and after considerable discussion it was consti- 
tuted a separate church and granted the right of 
representation. In 1833, Mr. Gilliss, rector of Prince 
George and St. Bartholomew’s, reported to the con- 
vention that considerable repairs had been made to 
the churches in both his parishes, and that a neat 
and comfortable parsonage had been built at Rock- 
ville. 

Mr. Gilliss continued rector for fourteen years. 
His ministry was one of quiet progress and great 
usefulness. In 1844 he removed to Washington 
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City, where he assisted in organizing and establishing 
the Church of the Ascension. He was succeeded by 
the Rev. Edward Wayler, a native of England, or- 


dained by Bishop Griswold in 1837, who came to the | Christ Church, the parish church of Prince George 


parish from Pennsylvania. Mr. Wayler did not offi- 
ciate at St. Bartholomew’s, which was henceforth dis- 
associated from the church at Rockville. In his report 
in 1845 he stated that the interior of the church had 
been renovated, a more convenient vestry-room made, 
and a new fence put around the yard. He only re- 
mained one year, and was succeeded by the Rev. 
George F. Worthington, a native of Anne Arundel 


County. Mr. Worthington was ordained by Bishop | 


Doane, of New Jersey, Aug. 24, 1840, and was for some 
years in charge of St. John’s in the Valley and Sher- 


wood Chapel, Baltimore County, and afterwards was, 


located at Catonsville, where he organized St. Tim- 
othy’s Church. Mr. Worthington occasionally off- 
ciated at Seneca chapel, Middlebrook, in addition to 
performing his regular parish duties. In May, 1847, 


a bell was purchased for the church at Rockville, and | 


in 1849 the parsonage was repaired and funds were 


procured for the purchase of an organ. In the spring | 
of that year he was succeeded by the Rev. David | 


Kerr, a native of Talbot County. Mr. Kerr was a 
graduate of the General Theological Seminary, and 
was ordained deacon by Bishop Stone, afterwards 
priest. He officiated in various churches until 1849, 
when he was called to the rectorship of the Rockville 
Church. In 1852 he resigned, and subsequently 
withdrew from the ministry. He died about 1877. 
Mr. Kerr was succeeded by the Rev. Lorenzo S. 
Russell, a native of Massachusetts, who reported in 
1854 that the chancel had been enlarged and new 
altar-desks and furniture provided. Mr. Russell 
was ordained by Bishop Whittingham on the 24th of 
February, 1850, and took charge of St. Philip's 
Church, Laurel, whence he removed to the Rockville 
Parish. The present rector is the Rev. Benjamin F. 
Brown. In addition to the parish church at Rock- 
ville and the old church, St. Paul’s, Rock Creek, 


there have been created from time to time St. Bar- | 
tholomew’s, or Hawling’s River Church, St. Mark’s, or | 
Paint Chapel, St. John’s, Mechanicsville, St. Peter's, | 


St. Alban’s, and Seneca Chapel. ‘The history of St. 


Bartholomew’s has already been given in connection | 
with that of Rock Creek Church. St. Peter's, or 


Zion Parish, was originally known as Eden Parish, 


and before its creation as a parish was the Monocacy | 


District of All Saints’. It embraced portions of what 

are now Frederick and Montgomery Counties, lying 

' between the Monocacy and Seneca Creeks. Subse- 

quently the parish was divided into two parishes,— 
49 


St. Peter’s, in Montgomery, and Zion, in Frederick. 
The two, however, appear to have formed one charge. 
The present church at Rockville is still known as 


Parish. 


Interments in Protestant Episcopal Church (now 
Rockville) Cemetery : 


Edward Stonestreet, born May 1, 1855, died June 20, 1876. 

Rey. Basil Barry, died Sept. 2, 1877, aged 88. 

Martha W., his wife, died Feb. 2, 1860, aged 59. 

Mary L. Offutt, wife Nicholas D. Offutt, and daughter of Dr. 
John Ward M. Anderson, died Dec. 25, 1876, aged 37 years, 1 
month, 16 days. 

Lucinda, wife of James R. Benson, died Dec. 23, 1879, aged 
59 years, 11 months. 

Catharine Beatty, died Sept. 15, 1861, aged 23. 

William R. Saye, died Feb. 1, 1864, aged 43. 

Edwin B. Miller, died Nov. 18, 1880, aged 21. 

William Braddock, died Sept. 11, 1830, aged 41 years, 19 
days. 

Eliza, his wife, died March 29, 1878, aged 82 years, 1 month, 
16 days. 

Henry H. Young, born Sept. 17, 1776, died March 9, 1854. 

Rebecca M. Young, died in 1822, aged 45. 

Elizabeth Young, died 1842, aged 31. 

Upton Beall, died Jan. 25, 1827, aged 57. 

Jane Neale, his wife, died Aug. 2, 1849, aged 56. 

Matilda B. Lee, their first daughter, died Feb. 6, 1870, 
aged 58. 

Jane Elizabeth, their second daughter, died Noy. 3, 1863, 
aged 48. ; 

Ursula Willcoxen, born March 2, 1800, died Sept. 13, 1876. 

Robert Connell, died Aug. 10, 1868, aged 74. 

Henry Hilleary, died July 19, 1792, aged 54. 

Sarah, wife Thomas Johns, died July 2, 1782, aged 32. 

Richard and Henry Bowle, March 27 and December, 1800, 
aged 18 and 26. 

Cassaway Perry, born July 24, 1787, died July 26, 1837. 

Jobn Harding, born March 23, 1683, died Jan. 2, 1752. 

Jobn H. Higgins, born April, 1815, died June 17, 1870. 

Elizabeth K. Kilgour, died April 21, 1860, aged 73. 

Maria A. Beatty, born Oct. 29, 1811, died June 14, 1874. 

Edward Beatty, died March 24, 1864, aged 23 years, 6 
months. 

Laura W. Holland, born Sept. 18, 1814, died March 25, 


| 1861. 


Zachariah Holland, born Oct. 26, 1806, died July 20, 1867. 


Rockville Presbyterian Church.—lIts pastors 
have been: 

1761-93, Rev. James Hunt; 1793-1800, Rev. Adam Freeman ; 
1800-5, Rev. Conrad Spence, D.D.; 1805-14, Rev. Samuel 
Martin, D.D.; 1814-20, Rev. Joshua T. Russell ; 1822-52, 
Rey. Dr. Mines, with Rev. Randolph A. Smith as co-pastor 
from 1846; 1852-59, Rev. William T. Smith; 1859-75, 
Rev. Edward H. Cumpston; 1875 to present time, Rev. 
Parke P. Flournoy. 


Among the families connected with this church 
have been the Magruders, Gattons, Brewers, Ann 
Searle, Joneses, Hollands, Belts, Graffs, De Sellums, 


| Ormes, Rickettses, Talbotts, Treadwells, Martins, 


Spateses, Hughes, Dunlaps, Mineses, Bealls, John- 
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sons, Russells, Muncasters, Almoneys, etc. This and 
the Bethesda Church are offshoots of ‘‘ Cabin John 
Church,” established in 1723 by Rev. John Orme, 
V.D.M. For a full history in detail of the Rock- 
ville, Bethesda, and Cabin John Churches, see Beth- 
esda District, where, under the head of “ Beth- 
esda Presbyterian Church,” a very elaborate account 
is given, covering a period of one hundred and 
twenty years, with references to the earliest Presby- 
terian families. 

St. Mary’s Catholic Church.—Up to the year 
1866, when the learned Dr. Chappelle was assisted 
by the zealous Father Sullivan, Montgomery County 
was but a single parish, under the control of one 
priest. 

The Catholics of Montgomery have always been 
fortunate in the appointment of their ministers, from 
the venerated Father Redmond, under whose auspices 
was laid the corner-stone of St. Mary’s church, down 
to the present dignified and respected incumbent, 
Father Cunningham. The exact date of the erec- 
tion of St. Mary’s is not known, but the corner- 
stone was laid by Bishop Whitfield, assisted by the 
pastor, Father Redmond, in the latter part of 1817. 
Before the completion of the building, however, Father 
Redmond was called to another field of labor. Father 
Carroll succceded him, and under his administration 
the church was rapidly completed. From this time to 
the present there has been little of historical import- 
ance in connection with the church. 

Among the pastors of the church have been the 
venerable Father Piot, now a very old man, residing 
at St. Charles’ College, Howard County, Md.; Father 
Thos. Foley, afterwards Bishop of Chicago, now de- 
ceased; Father McManus, now pastor of St. John’s 
Church, Baltimore ; Father Dougherty, now stationed 
at Ellicott City; Father Didier, now pastor of St. 
Vincent’s Church, one of the most flourishing in Bal- 
timore ; Father Chappelle, since honored with the title 
of Doctor of Divinity, and now pastor of St. Joseph’s 
Church, Baltimore; Father Sullivan, lately appointed 
pastor of St. Peter’s Church, Washington, D. C.; 
Father Boyle, the eloquent pastor of St. Matthew’s, 
Washington, D. C.; Father Starr, chancellor of the 
diocese, Cathedral, Baltimore ; Father Mackin, assist- 
ant pastor St. Martin’s Church, Baltimore; Father 
Casper Schmidt, stationed at Elk Ridge, Md. 

But little change has been made in the original 
church edifice. Father Mackin built a room to the 
west of the sanctuary the size of the sacristy on the 
east, which is used for a Sunday-school. Just west of 
the church is the graveyard, which is susceptible of 
much improvement at asmall cost. The congregation 


of St. Mary’s numbers about eight hundred mem- 
bers. 

Among the graves in the cemetery are those of the 
following persons: 


J. Clayton Bael, born Sept. 21, 1854, died March 15, 1881. 

William H. Bohrer, died Oct. 2, 1874, aged 22. 

Amelia J. G., wife of Robert Clester, died April 4, 1878, 
aged 26. 

Richard Bean, died Nov. 17, 1879, aged 45 years, 2 months, 

John Bean, born March 25, 1798, died aged 73 years, 9 
months, 1 day; Mary, his wife, born Aug. 7, 1797, died May 2, 
1866. 

Mary J., wife of M. Morgan, born Noy. 18, 1835, died Feb. 
9, 1874. 

Nicholas Brooke, died Noy. 5, 1852, aged 46; Mary Ann, his 
wife, died Jan. 15, 1870, aged 58. 

Mrs. Eleanor Brooke, died Oct. 11, 1842, aged 74. 

Horatio James, died May 15, 1870, aged 68. 

Wm. G. Robertson, born March 17, 1819, died June 26, 1861. 

Michael Fitzgerald, died Dec. 7, 1855. 

Rebecca, wife of Charles S. Hunter, died Dec. 19, 1856. 

Maria Dugan, died Aug. 21, 1857, aged 73. 

Charles Beckwith, died May 7, 1856, aged 67. 

Joseph Gingal, born June 7, 1810. 

Wm. J. Flock, born Aug. 5, 1849, died Jan. 2, 1872. 

Samuel Gloyd, Sr., born Oct. 24, 1800, died July 3, 1875. 

Ellen J. Viers, died Dec. 4, 1867, aged 39. 

J. Davis, Sr., died Sept. 19, 1870, aged 68. 

Frances Flock, died Sept. 4, 1863, aged 56. 

John Ph. Flock, born March 8, 1836, died Oct. 31, 1871. 

Anthony Kleindienst, died June 17, 1863, aged 33 ; Mary C., 
his wife, born Nov. 24, 1834, died Aug. 7, 1877. 

James L. Grier, born July 2, 1834, died Jan. 24, 1857. 

Elizabeth, wife of Wm. Gamble, died Sept. 1, 1871, aged 63 
years, 5 months. 

Martha, wife of L. W. Finch, died Aug. 15, 1870, aged 32. 

Margaret, wife of Thos. Lyddane, born Feb. 19, 1824, died 
March 1, 1880. 

James E. Lyddane, born Noy. 16, 1815, died Nov. 29, 1863. 

James N. Lyddane, born Sept. 21, 1838, died Aug. 14, 1875. 

M.S. Macdonald, died Jan. 5, 1874, aged 84. 

Hy. Clements, died April 5, 1855; Jane Clements, died Oct. 
16, 1848; Teresa J. Clements, died Sept. 6, 1844; Elizabeth 
Clements, died Sept. 19, 1844; Mary Clements, died Sept. 20, 
1844. 

Elizabeth A., wife of Bennett Abel, of St. Mary’s County, Md., 
died July 11, 1860, aged 71. 

Lemuel Clements, born Oct. 16, 1794, died Nov. 1, 1880. 

John Scott, born at Chestertown, Md., March 26, 1789, died 
in the county, Aug. 19, 1843. 

Mary E. Boswell, born May 1, 1823, died Dec. 15, 1855. 

Catherine E. Lowe, born May 1, 1833, died Dec. 3, 1879. 

Martha Gaither, born Dec. 3, 1802, died Feb. 27, 1876. 


Before the erection of St. Mary’s, Father Plunkett, 
in 1804, celebrated service at the residence of Mr. 
Digges, near Bladensburg, visited Carroll’s chapel, 
now St. John’s church, and held services at the resi- 
dence of Harry Bevans. He remained in charge of 
the mission in this county for about ten years. 
His successor was Father Redmond, 8.J., in 1814, 
who in 1817 built St. Mary’s church. He visited 
Barnesville, St. John’s, and Mr. Gardiner’s, at Hawl- 
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ing’s River (now St. Peter’s) ; also Richard Bowie's, | 
two miles east of Rockville, and remained four years. 

His successor, Rev. Francis Xavier Carroll, who re- 

sided at Rockville, had charge of all the missions of | 
the county, and remained two years. Rev. John De | 
Vas came in 1820. For fifteen years he had charge 

of all the missions, but his health failing he then 

attended St. Rose’s congregation only, living with a | 
family named Peddicora, where he said mass every | 
Sunday. He left in 1844, and became a professor in | 
Georgetown College. Father B.S. Piot then had 
charge for three years, and was succeeded by Father 
Gallagher, who built St. Rose’s church and remained 
until 1846. Rev. Thomas Foley was pastor from 
1846 to 1847; Father McManus, 1847 to 1849; 
Father King,’in 1849, who died the same year; 
Father McGuire, 1849 to 1851; Rev. F. X. Boyle, 
1851 to 1854; Rev. J. J. Dougherty, who built St. 
Peter's church, 1854 to 1861; Rev. H. Didier, 1863 
to 1866; Rev. P. L. Chappelle, 1866 to 1871. Then 
the mission of Montgomery County was divided. 
The succeeding pastors were Revs. Mackin, Casper 
Schmidt, J. A. Cunningham, and Father Gallen, 
present incumbent. 

Baptist Church.—The church edifice was erected 
in 1823, and rebuilt in 1861. 

On the 19th of August, 1821, the following per- 
sons withdrew from the old Seneca Baptist Church, 
which was under the pastoral care of Hider Plummer 
Waters, assigning, among other reasons, their dissent 
from the views of the pastor on the subject of missions : 
William Clingan, Jesse Leach, Willie James, Wil- 
liam Brewer, William Chiswell, Mary R. Braddock, 
Mary R. Brewer, Sarah Chiswell; and these, with 
Joseph H. Jones, William Sedgwick, Martha Jones, 
Prudence Jones, Sarah Leach, Abraham Stallings, 
Sarah Stallings, were constituted a regular Baptist 
Church, Oct. 20, 1821, by Rev. John Healy, pastor 
of the Second Baptist Church, Baltimore ; Rev. Obe- 
diah B. Brown, pastor of the First Baptist Church, 
Washington, D. C.; and Rey. Thomas Barton, pastor 
of the Second Baptist Church, Washington, DAC: 
Elder J. H. Jones was elected pastor of the new 
congregation, and William Sedwick assistant. The 
latter was afterwards regularly ordained by request of 
the church, and Jesse Leach and William Chiswell | 
were elected deacons, and Willie James clerk. 

By a formal resolution a branch of this church 
was established near Dr. William Brewer's, to be 
called Upper Bethel. The name under which the 
church was organized in Rockville was “ Bethel Bap- 


| the pastorate. 


tist Church.” The first addition after the organization 
was Edward Anderson. 


The church joined the Baltimore Association, and 
reported in their first letter a membership of eighteen. 
Miss Margaret Pierce, who is still living, was received 
and baptized Oct. 20, 1822. 

Dec. 30,1831, by a resolution, the church resolved 
that the upper branch be called “ Bethel,” and the 
lower, “ Rockville” Baptist Church. The last record 
by the clerk (Willie James) was May 4, 1837. 

Prior to 1851, Elder Jones resigned, having served 
as pastor for about twenty-four years, during which 
time the church reached a membership of sixty-nine, 
by letter and baptism, as shown by the records. 

For some years the church was without a regular 
pastor, receiving the ministrations of such as were 
invited to visit them, among whom were Dr. Samson, 
Dr. Cole, Dr. Adams, Rey. C. Meadows, and others. 
The membership was reduced to nine. In May, 
1851, Rev. F. L. Kregel was called to the pastorate, 
and ordained by Revs. J. M. W. Williams, G. F. 
Adams, and J. H. Philips, and Charles Spates was 
elected deacon. An evangelist, Rev. N. B. Collins, 
held a series of meetings, which revived the interest 
and doubled the membership, and it became a mem- 
ber of the Maryland Union Baptist Association. 
Mr. Kregel resigning after a period of about three 
years, Elder Thomas Jones was chosen pastor in 
February, 1855, and continued his labors until his 
health compelled him to leave, in the fall of 1858. 
In May of this year, Edward M. Viers was elected 
deacon, and still serves. 

During the pastorate of Rev. Thomas Jones the 
church regained considerable strength. During his 
stay of nearly four years the membership increased 
from eighteen to seventy-three. 

In January, 1859, a committee was appointed to 
purchase a lot and collect funds to erect a house at 
what is now called Mount Zion, where in 1860 a neat 
house, thirty by forty feet, was erected and dedicated 
free of debt. In January, 1859, Elder S. R. White, 
then a student of Columbian College, was invited as 
a supply. In June following he was called to the 
care of the church, and September 10th following en- 
tered upon his duties as pastor. During his pastorate 
the church has licensed three of her members to 
preach, all of whom were ordained, and one of whom, 
Rev. J. L. Lodge, D.D., of Newark, N. J., is still in 
Three houses of worship have been 
erected,—one at Poolesville, one at Georgetown, and 
one at Mount Zion, the two former becoming separate 


organizations. The Baptist Church in Georgetown, 


| D. G., was also the result of efforts by the pastor of 


this church and two of its members. The house of 
worship in Rockville has been rebuilt and enlarged at 
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a cost of three thousand five hundred dollars, and has 
now a neat and commodious audience-room, with 
baptistery, organ, tower, and bell. 

During his pastorate of nearly twenty-one years 
Mr. White baptized two hundred and eighty-seven 
persons, preached one hundred and thirty-nine funeral 
sermons, married one hundred and thirty-four couples. 
The present membership is one hundred and seventy- 
seven. The officers are EH. M. Viers and R. A. 
Bagley, deacons; D. H. Bouic, clerk and treasurer. 
Rev. D. HE. Hatcher, present pastor, was called in 
1879. 

The burying-ground is on the right of the church, 
and among those buried there are 


Col. Thomas F. W. Vinson, died Sept. 8, 1843, aged 58. 

Brice Selby, died April 15, 1844, aged 70. 

Charles Spates, died Oct. 15, 1873, aged 83. His tombstone 
was erected by the Baptist Church, of which he was a deacon 
thirty years; and his wife, Ruth, born June 17, 1788, and died 
Oct. 13, 1866. 

Samuel Clark Viers, died Nov. 8, 1872, aged 75; and his 
wife, Julianna, born May 24, 1794, died Nov. 27, 1878. 

William Braddock, died Oct. 31, 1850, aged 47. 

Virginia Sophia Sommers, died May 17, 1872, aged 44. 

Peter A. Bouic, died Jan. 10, 1859, aged 57. 

William Nelson Austin, died Sept. 23, 1864, aged 72. 

Charles Smith, died Aug. 13, 1845, aged 28. 

John, second son of William and Mary R. Brewer, born Sept. 
14, 1804, died July 10, 1866. 

Ellen Brewer, wife of Spencer C. Jones, and daughter of John 
and Elizabeth 8. Brewer, born July 22, 1845, died July 21, 
1876. 

Isaac Riley, died July 5, 1850, aged 76. 

B. F. Riley, born Dec. 24, 1845, died Aug. 21, 1872. 

William R. Hance, died April 2, 1878, aged 60. 

Wallace A. Bohrer, died February, 1864, aged 17. 

Cornelia L. Bohrer, died Sept. 10, 1874, aged 49. 


Rockville Christian Church.—This church had 
its origin about the year 1820, mainly through the 
efforts of Elder William McClenahan, who at that 
time stood at the head of the English department of 
the Rockville Academy, which position he filled most 
acceptably for many years. He was an able teacher 
and zealous expounder of the word of God. His 
wife (Hlizabeth) and his sisters (Mary and Sarah) 
and his mother were all co-workers in establishing the 
church in Rockville. About the year 1835, Elder 
McClenahan immersed a number of persons, who were 
received into church fellowship, among whom were 
his daughters (Elizabeth Ann and Mary Jane), Miss 
Elizabeth Braddock (afterwards married to John R. 
Miller), Mrs. Mary Granger, Mrs. Sarah Jacobs, Wil- 
liam Braddock, Benjamin Daily and his wife and son, 
since deceased, Robert Carroll and wife, and John 
Kelly and wife. From the year 1835 to 1858 the 
congregation held their meetings part of the time at 


the Rockville Academy, but most of the time at the 
private residences of some of its members. 

During this period the church has experienced 
many vicissitudes of religious fortune, losing many 
members by death, removal, and other causes, whose 
places have been filled by gradual accessions of new 
converts. 

On the 10th day of July, 1858, the trustees of the 
Rockville Presbyterian Church sold and conveyed to 
William Braddock their house of worship, located on 
the northwest corner of Jefferson and Adams Streets, 
and in August of the same year William Braddock 
agreed, for a valuable consideration, to convey the 
same to “The Rockville Christian Church.” 

On the 15th day of August, 1866, articles of incor- 
poration were duly executed and recorded in the 
clerk’s office of the Circuit Court for Montgomery 
County, and on the 26th day of September following 
Mrs. Roberta V. Braddock, administratrix of William 
Braddock, in pursuance of the agreement entered into 
by her late husband, executed to the trustees a deed 
for the aforenamed property, which the congregation 
has since used and still use as a place of public wor- 
ship. The house has been from time to time repaired 
and improved, externally and internally; recently a 
baptistery has been added thereto, and arrangements 
are now nearly effected for more improvements of the 
interior. 

The congregation has had the ministerial services 
of many visiting brethren from different parts of the 
country, in addition to those regularly employed, the 
latter serving in the following order: Joseph Brad- 
dock, at the time of his death and for several years 
previous, principal of the Rockville Academy; Elder 
John L. T. Holland, of Virginia; Elder Alexander 
Anderson, of Scotland; Elder J. W. Kemp, of Ohio; 
Elder D. Sommer, of Maryland; Elder William H. 
Schell, present pastor. 

At a regular meeting of the church, held in pur- 
suance of the articles of incorporation, on the 9th day 
of July, 1878, the following officers were elected, who 
still hold their places : 

Pastor, Elder William H. Schell; Elders, John R. 
Miller and John W. Horner; Deacons, George R. 
Braddock, Edward Horner, E. Gilmore Duley, and 
Hezekiah Trail; Trustees, John R. Miller, Hezekiah 
Trail, George R. Braddock, Edward Horner, and E. 
Gilmore Duley; Clerk, George R. Braddock ; Treas- 
urer, Hezekiah Trail. 

Elder Schell has been the regular pastor for three 
years. A flourishing Sunday-school is connected with 
the church. The congregation at present numbers 
sixty-eight members. 
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Methodist Episcopal Church South.—The brick | 


church, built many years ago, after the division of the | 


church in 1844 fell into the possession of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, and is now occupied by the 
colored congregation. In 1867 and 1868, under the 
pastorate of Rev. James EH. Armstrong, the present 
frame edifice was built. Since the organization of the 
church in 1865 it has had the following pastors : 
1866, John A. Gilbert, L. C, Miller; 1867, James E. Armstrong, 
H. H. Kennedy ; 1868-69, James E. Armstrong, Asbury R. 
Martin; 1870, Dabney Ball, D.D., John A. Curren; 1871- 
75, P. H. Whisner, B. W. Bond; 1875-78, John C. Dice, C. 
W. Brown; 1878, John C. Dice, L. R. Green; 1879, G. T. 
Tyler, L. R. Green; 1880-81, G. T. Tyler, F. M. Strother. 
This church forms a circuit with seven other 
churches,—Emory, Goshen, Brookville, Gaithers- 
burg, Darnestown, Potomac Chapel, and Harris’ 
School-house. 


Rockville Lyceum.—Officers for 1881 : 


President, J. W. Warren; Vice-President, W. V. Bouic, Jr.; 
Secretary, A. M. Fletcher; Treasurer, E. C. Peter; Gen- 
eral Committee, D. Laird, Rev. 8. R. White, E. C. Peter, 
Mrs. A. Wood, and Miss Agnes Matlack. 

Rockville Academy.—The second classical insti- 
tution established in Montgomery County was the 
Rockville Academy. The first school of any reputa- 
tion in the county was a seminary for young men in 
the Wallace or Magruder neighborhood, established 
near the close of the Revolutionary war by Rev. 
James Hunt, a Presbyterian clergyman, on his farm, 
called “Tusculum,” now memorable as the Alma 
Mater of William Wirt. It was there that he was 
prepared, as far as scholastic training could prepare 
him, for that brilliant career which has made his 
name one of the most illustrious in American annals. 
After Mr. Hunt’s death in 1793 there was in the 
county no school in which any instruction beyond 
the rudiments of English education was pretended 
to be taught. The rising generation, whose parents 
were able to incur the expense, were sent to Fred- 
erick, Bladensburg, or Georgetown for education. In 
a few families tutors were employed, who gave in- 
struction in the higher branches. Sparse as the 
schools were then, the earliest records of the county 


show that a class of men then existed who were most | 


accomplished clerks. 
great perfection; manuscripts were executed with 
the regularity, beauty, and precision of type; lan- 
guage was used with accuracy, conciseness, and per- 
spicuity,—in fine, learning, although not generally 
disseminated as now, had its disciples, who were 
familiar with “the well of English undefiled.” The 


1 T, Anderson’s Centennial Oration. 


Penmanship was brought to | 


germ of the Rockville Academy was first developed 
in an act of the General Assembly passed in 1805, 
and re-enacted in 1806. Upton Beall, Honore Mar- 
tin, Lewis Beall, Thomas Linsted, Thomas P. Will- 
son, Richard Anderson, and Solomon Holland were 
appointed commissioners to raise the sum of two 
thousand five hundred dollars by lottery for the 
purpose of purchasing a lot to erect a school-house 
and buy a fire-engine. The sum to be raised, though 
comparatively small, considered in relation to the then 
population and property of the county, was equivalent 
to five times its present value. The scheme author- 
ized by the Legislature was successfully executed. 
A beautiful lot was purchased, on which a substan- 
tial brick building was erected, which remains a plain 
but permanent monument with which the names of its 
projectors should ever be associated in grateful remem- 
brance. To give stability to the institution and en- 
large its usefulness, its founders and patrons obtained 
in 1809 a charter incorporating Richard Anderson, 
Solomon Holland, Lewis Beall, Jesse Leach, James 
Anderson, John Wootton, Joseph Elgar, and Honore 
Martin as “trustees of the Rockville Academy, in 
Montgomery County.” The trustees were empowered 
to hold real and personal estate to an amount not ex- 
ceeding five thousand dollars in annual value; to 
appoint professors, teachers, and assistants for in- 
structing students and scholars “in the vernacular 
and learned languages, and such sciences and branches 
of education as they shall think proper.” The Assem- 
bly in 1811 appropriated the sum of eight hundred 
dollars, to be paid annually to the trustees on condi- 
tion that they should educate eight indigent pupils 
free of charge. The first principal was Rev. John 
Breckenridge, of Pennsylvania, a minister of the 
Presbyterian Church, and during his administration 
the academy acquired considerable reputation. Pupils 
were attracted from remote points, while its influence 
enlarged as its patronage increased. Rev. John Mines, 
D.D., whose personal character and attainments were 
calculated to impress his pupils with high regard and 
profound respect, was principal twenty-five years. 
After he declined a re-election, for ten years, and 
until about 1857, the time of his death, he exercised 
a general oversight over the institution. Rev. Wil- 
liam McClenaban, head of the English department 
and colaborer of Dr. Mines, was afterwards president 
of Princeton College. The records of the academy 
having been lost during the civil war, a full list of the 
principals and assistants cannot be given. For sev- 
enty-two years, without any material intermission, the 
academy has instructed from thirty to sixty students 
annually. Through the filial affection and generosity 
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of one of its sons, the late Julius West, a beautiful 
and valuable farm near Rockville was, about 1868, 
devised to the academy in perpetual trust for educa- 
tional purposes. In 1869 the academy was under the 
control of Rev. Thomas N. Conrad. His successor, 
the present principal, is Prof. Cooke D. Luckett, a 
graduate of the University of Virginia. Its board 
of trustees are Col. James W. Anderson, president ; 
Hon. George Peter, secretary; Robert W. Carter, 
Esq., treasurer; Maj. J. G. England, Hon. W. 
Viers Bouic, E. B. Prettyman, N. D. Offutt, H. 
W. Talbott. The institution is divided into junior, 
intermediate, senior, and classical departments. The 
sessions are of ten months’ duration, at the close of 
which gold medals are given for the highest standing 
in each department. Students are prepared for col- 
lege, university, or active business pursuits of life. 

Mutual Building Association of Montgomery 
County.—This association was incorporated April 
22, 1879, with the following gentlemen as incorpo- 
rators: Spencer C. Jones, John J. Higgins, Hezekiah 
Trail, William H. Rabbitt, D. F. Owens, R. A. 
Bagley, J. B. Edmonston. The stock of the asso- 
ciation ts limited to six hundred shares, of the par 
value of one hundred dollars per share, of which no 
member is allowed to hold more than twenty unre- 
deemed shares. Two hundred and thirty-one of the 
shares are held by the members. 

The total receipts for the first year were $3015 ; for 
the second year, $3325.30. 

The following officers have served the association : 


1879.—President, Spencer C. Jones; Vice-President, John J. 
Higgins; Secretary and Treasurer, Hattersly W. Talbott; 
Solicitor, James Dawson; Board of Directors, Spencer C. 
Jones, John J. Higgins, Hezekiah Trail, Reuben A. Bag- 
ley, John B. Edmondson, Dr. D. F. Owens, and William H. 
Rabbitt. 

1880.—President, D. F. Owens; Vice-President, John J. Hig- 
gins; Secretary and Treasurer, H. W. Talbott; Solicitor, 
C. W. Prettyman; Directors, Dr. D. F. Owens, J. J. Hig- 
gins, Hezekiah Trail, John B. Edmondson, William H. 
Rabbitt, Dr. E. E. Stonestreet, S. B. Haney. 


The present officers are: President, E. E. Stone- 
street; Vice-President, J. J. Higgins; Secretary and 
Treasurer, H. W. Talbott; Solicitor, C. W. Pretty- 
man; Directors, B. F. Owens, J. J. Higgins, Heze- 
kiah Trail, W. H. Carr, W. R. Pumphrey, W. H. 
Rabbitt, S. B. Haney. 

Rockville Library Association —This associa- 
tion was organized in 1871, with the following 
officers: President, Richard J. Bowie; Secretary, 
Spencer C. Jones; Treasurer, William Viers Bouic. 
Its library and rooms were in the rear of the law- 
office of Anderson & Bouic. 


Rockville Division, No. 49, S. of T.—This 
division existed for many years, and its officers in 
1873 were: : 

W. P., R. A. Sheckel; W. A., H. C. England; R. S., J. F. 
Peter; A. R. S., W. W. Russell; F.S., A. T. Davis; CMap- 
lain, Rev. S. R. White; Treas., R. A. Bouic; C., C. W. 


Prettyman; A. C., W. R. Pumphrey; I. §., Charles Abert; 
0.8., J. F. Braddock; P. W. P., M. Morgan. 


Prominent among the citizens of Rockville for 
many years was Samuel C. Viers, who was born near 
Dawsonville, August, 1798. When young he re- 
moved to Baltimore, where he engaged in the mer- 
cantile business with Charles Diffenderfer, whose 
youngest sister he married in 1819. He remained in 
business in Baltimore until 1833, when he removed to 
a farm purchased by him on Rock Creek. In early 
life he served many years as magistrate, and was post- 
master of Rockville under Van Buren’s administra- 
tion, from 1837 to 1841. He was appointed chief 
judge of the Orphans’ Court by Governor Grason. 
In 1851 he was elected by the people judge of this 
court, and re-elected in 1853. He enlarged the town 
by the erection of a large number of dwelling-houses, 
and to his enterprise Rockville owes much of its pres- 
ent prosperity. He joined the Baptist Church in 
1824, under Elder J. H. Jones, and died Nov. 8, 
1872, in the seventy-fourth year of his age. 

Another distinguished citizen of Rockville was the 
late Hon. Richard Johns Bowie. Judge Bowie was 
born in Georgetown, D. C., June 23, 1807, and was 
the son of Washington and Margaret Bowie. His 
father was a leading importing merchant of that town, 
where his childhood was spent. A pupil of Dr. Car- 
nahan, who afterwards became president of Princeton 
College, he acquired an education, and commenced the 
study of law in his native town, in the office of Clem- 
ent Cox, and was admitted to the bar at the youthful 
age of nineteen. He chose Montgomery County as 
his field of legal labor, and the following year removed 
to Rockville. His ability found almost instant recog- 
nition in the quick flow towards him of a lucrative 
practice, and in a little while he was admitted to the 
bar of the United States Supreme Court. The Whig 
doctrine found in him an earnest advocate, and Henry 
Clay a warm admirer. 

On the 19th of November, 1836, the college of 
senatorial electors assembled at Annapolis, as provided 
by the constitution of the State, and Richard J. 
Bowie was elected a member of the Senate of Mary- 
land. This was his first entrance into public life. 
Though then quite a young man (under thirty years 
of age), he was thought by the college of electors 
worthy to be ranked by the side of such associates as 
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John V. L. McMahon, William Price, Richard 
Thomas, William Schley, James B. Ricaud, and the 
other distinguished men whose name and fame are 
identified with the Legislature of Maryland. The 
Senate of 1836, it is high honor to say of it, was un- 
surpassed for talents by any which ever assembled in 
Maryland. In that body Mr. Bowie held a prominent 
position, a conclusive evidence of his ability and 
worth, and took a leading part in many of the im- 
portant measures agitated at the session of 1836 and 
1837. 

When the celebrated Bemis case occurred, and the 
demand for the surrender of Bemis’ associates made 
by the Executive of Pennsylvania had been commu- 
nicated by the Governor of Maryland to the General 
Assembly, with a view to obtain its advice upon the 
delicate and momentous question at issue, Mr. Bowie 
was one of the committee of conference between the 
two houses to whom the subject was referred; and it 
was he who drew up the resolutions which were sub- 
sequently adopted by both branches of the Legisla- 
ture. Those resolutions asserted on behalf of the 
South the very rights afterwards conceded by the en- 
actment of the Fugitive Slave Law; and the princi- 
ples thus set forth by the youthful senator of Mary- 
land were afterwards sanctioned to their fullest extent 
by the Supreme Court of the United States, in its 
decision of the case of Prigg and the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania. The length of these resolutions 
precludes their insertion here, but they may easily be 
referred to in the volume of the laws of December 
session, 1837. They were offered by Mr. Bowie, in 
a spirit of compromise, at a time when more violent 
measures had been suggested for the action of our 
Legislature, and when it required the exercise of the 
utmost prudence to preserve the friendly relations be- 
tween the two States, and at the same time secure the 
rights of the citizens of our own. It will be remem- 
bered that the amended constitution of Maryland was 
adopted by the Legislature at the sessions of 1836, 
1837. The amendments then enacted were consid- 
ered satisfactory to the most ultra reformers of that 
day. They provided for the election of a Governor 
and senators by the people; the abolishment of the 
life tenure of clerks and registers, and their appoint- 
ment for a term of seven years; an increase of repre- 
sentation to Baltimore and the larger counties. This 
was the reform demanded at that day, and it received 
the cordial support of Mr. Bowie. 


By the operation of this amended constitution Mr. | 


Bowie’s term of service in the State Senate was re- 
duced from five years to two. He retired from the 
Legislature with the session ending in the spring of 


1838, and was never afterwards a member of either 
branch of that body. 

In 1839, Mr. Bowie was selected by the Whigs of 
the district, composed of Frederick and Montgomery 
Counties, as their representative to the National Con- 
vention at Harrisburg. He went there the zealous 
supporter of the nomination of Henry Clay. The 
mode adopted by convention in making the nomina- 
tion was to vote by States, the majority giving the 
whole vote of a State. Mr. Bowie had proposed, and 
advocated with much zeal, the plan of voting per 
capita,—that is, for each individual member of the 
convention to be entitled to cast his own vote. 

Had this motion prevailed it is generally under- 
stood that Henry Clay would have obtained the nom- 
ination, and his friends afterwards deeply regretted 
that they had not sustained Mr. Bowie’s motion. A 
nomination of Henry Clay at that election would have 
certainly made him President of the United States. 
After the nomination of Gen. Harrison, Mr. Bowie 
was placed on the electoral ticket, and with his col- 
leagues from Maryland had the honor of voting for 
the hero of Tippecanoe. 

From the time of his retirement from the State 
Senate in 1838 to the election of 1849, Mr. Bowie 
continued to devote himself to his profession, in 
which he attained a very high position, being not 
only the leading member of the bar of his own 
county, but also a frequent and distinguished prac- 
titioner before the Court of Appeals. In 1844 he 
was chosen prosecuting attorney for Montgomery 
County, and remained in that office until he was sent 
to Congress. In 1849 he was nominated by the Whig 
Convention of the district composed of St. Mary’s, 
Prince George’s, Charles, Calvert, Anne Arundel, and 
Montgomery Counties as a candidate for the House 
of Representatives, and elected in October of that 
year. While in Congress Mr. Bowie was emphatic- 
ally a working man. He also frequently participated 
in the debates, and many of his printed speeches 
would do credit to any one of the ablest statesmen of 
the country. 

To Mr. Bowie belongs the honor of having been 
the first member of the House of Representatives 
who took ground in favor of Mr. Clay’s compromise 
bill. He made a beautiful and thrilling speech in its 
favor, which was highly complimented at the time. 

Another speech delivered by him during his term 
was one (made Feb. 14, 1851) on the “ River and 
Harbor bill,” in which he strongly advocated the true 
national and Maryland side of the question. 

In the fall of 1851, Mr. Bowie was re-elected to 
Congress. Though his opponent was an able and pop- 
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ular member of his own party, Mr. Bowie received 
the unprecedented majority of 774, and in his own 
election district all but 14 votes of some 300 polled. 

Among the speeches delivered by him during his 
second term was one on the Homestead bill, made April 
26, 1852, and one on the foreign policy of the gov- 
ernment, made Feb. 25, 1853. As a member of the 
Committee on Claims, Mr. Bowie prepared several im- 
portant reports. One of these, accompanied by a bill, 
failed of success from the delays of a Congress too 
much interested in the question of President-making 
to devote much of its time to the immediate interests 
of the general public constituency. 

At the nominating convention of his congressional 
district, held in 1853, he declined to accept a third 
nomination, which there was every reason to think 
would have been cheerfully tendered him. 

Upon the expiration of his second congressional 
term he was put in nomination as the Whig candidate 
for the governorship of Maryland against T. Watkins 
Ligon, the Democratic nominee, and suffered defeat. 
The power and influence of the Whig party was now 
on the decline, and Judge Bowie, in common with 
many others, retired from active participation in poli- 
tics. The outbreak of the civil war awoke him, 
however, to the influence of the old active spirit, and 
as a devoted Union man he caused his voice and 
counsel to be heard and felt. In 1863 he was elevated 


to the bench as a member of the Court of Appeals, | 


and as one of that body displayed such eminent 
judicial learning that Governor Bradford appointed 
him chief judge of the court, 
retained until the adoption of the new State constitu- 
tion of 1867. In that year he was the Republican 


candidate for chief judge of the Sixth District against | 


Madison Nelson, but at that election no Republican 
candidate was successful. Upon Judge Nelson’s death, 
Judge Bowie was elected, in November, 1871, to be 
chief judge of the Circuit Court, and again became a 
member of the Court of Appeals. 

During the tenth year of his service he was stricken 
with a fatal illness, and died at his home in Mont- 
gomery County, March 12,1881. Up to within a 
year of his death he was remarkably active, and at- 
tended with regularity the sessions of the court. An 
obituary published at the time of his death recited 
that “few men in.this State have more justly and in 
a greater degree enjoyed the honor and esteem of their 
fellow-citizens without distinction of party than Judge 
Bowie in his long public career. He was everywhere, 
and by all with whom he came in contact, recognized 
as a man of unblemished integrity, a nice sense of 
honor, never seeking political office, but belonging to 


That high place he | 


that class of men, of whom few are now to be met 
with, who believed in the principle that the office 
should seek the man, and it frequently sought Aim. 
The trust reposed in him by his fellow-citizens was 
never betrayed. Though a consistent Whig, and 
afterwards an ardent Republican, he could always 
command votes from the opposition whenever a can- 
didate for any office, and as a member of the Legisla- 
ture, member of Congress, and as judge he discharged 
the duties of each position in a manner reflecting 
credit upon himself as well as upon his State.” His 
widow (daughter of Gen. Otho H. Williams, of 
Hagerstown, one of the most distinguished citizens of 
Western Maryland) survives him, and resides at 
“Glen View,” the home farm, near Rockville. 

St. Mary’s Institute.—This young ladies’ board- 
ing-school in 1869 was under the charge of Misses 
Dugan and Walley. It is now conducted by Mrs. 
Bowie and Miss Gardener. 

Rockville Cemetery Association.—lts officers 
for 1881 were: 


Hon. R. J. Bowie, president; Wm. V. Bowie, Jr., secretary and 
treasurer; W. R. Pumphrey, superintendent; Wm. V. 
Bowie, Jr., James B. Henderson, Hezekiah Trail, N. D. 
Offutt, E. B. Prettyman, Dr. E. E. Stonestreet, directors. 


The school trustees and teachers for 1881 and 
1882 are as follows: 


Trustees.—No. 1, I. G@. England, Jr., D. H. Bouic, E. 0. Ed- 
monston; No, 2, J. T. Bayley, T. W. Stonestreet, J. R. Benson; 
No. 3,8. C. Veirs, James Gingles, Sylvester James; No. 4, Wm. 
Atwood, Wagner, W. H. Magruder; No. 5, W. R. Gaither, 
Henry Ansley, R. Watkins. 

Teachers.—No. 1, J. L. Armstrong, Rockville P. 0.; No. 2, 
C. B. Clements, Rockville P. 0.; No. 3, C. G. Petty, Mount 
Rose P, 0.; No.4, B. E. Braddock, Mount Rose P. 0.; No. 5, 
Milford Offutt, Rockville P. 0. 


There are two colored schools. 

The magistrates are Chandler Keys, J. W. M. 
Kiger, M. Morgan, 8. W. Magruder. 

Montrose.—This point is near Randolph Station, 
on the Metropolitan Branch of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad. Charles A. Lochte, John Magruder, 
and Mrs. M. Heley, merchants. The latter is post- 
mistress. 


1 The Mounted Rifle Company organized at Rockville elected, 
Dee. 17, 1859, the following officers : Captain, R. J. Bowie; First 


| Lieutenant, W. Viers Bouic; Second Lieutenant, J. L. Dufief; 


Third Lieutenant, George Peter, Jr.; Ensign, Charles M. Price; 


| First Sergeant, Henry Hurley; Second Sergeant, John T. Kil- 


gour; Third Sergeant, M. Green; Fourth Sergeant, J. T. Bay- 
ley ; First Corporal, Cornelius Bean; Second Corporal, William 
J. Ricketts; Third Corporal, William Atwood; Surgeon, Dr. 
A. H. Sommers; Secretary, S. A. Matlack ; Treasurer, J. W. 
Spates. 
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BERRY DISTRICT, No. 5. 


This district is bounded on the north by Mechanics- 
ville District, on the east by the Patuxent River, divid- 
ing it from Prince George’s County, on the south by 
the District of Columbia, and on the west by Bethesda 
and Rockville Districts. On the northwest Rock 
Creek divides it from Rockville District. Paint 
Branch, Sligo Branch, and Northwest Branch of the 
Potomae flow southeast into Prince George’s County. 
The boundaries of the district until 1878 were as fol- 
lows: Beginning at the mouth of Hawling’s River 
and running down Patuxent to Prince George’s County 
line, then with said line to the Territory of Columbia, 
then with said Territory to Rock Creek, then up Rock 
Creek to Robertson’s mill, then up the Bladensburg 
road until it intersects the line of the First District at 
the lower end of Benjamin Ricketts’ plantation, then 
with the line of the Second District reversed to the 
beginning. 

The limits of the district were reduced in 1878 by 
the erection of Mechanicsville, which was formed in 
that year from portions of Berry and Cracklin Dis- 
tricts. 

Among the earliest settlers in the district were 
William Joseph, Alexander Beall, Richard Snowden, 
Neal Clark, the Duvalls, Dorseys, Cashells, Rileys, 
Kemps, Van Horns, Bonifants, Stablers, Hardings, 
Shaws, and Faweetts. 

School-Meetings.—At a school-meeting of School 
District No. 2, held Sept. 5, 1839, Thomas Fawcett 
was president, and John McCutchen, clerk. Wash- 
ington Duvall, John McCutchen, George D. Spencer, 
Thomas and William Valdenar were appointed a com- 
mittee to ascertain the number of white children be 
tween the ages of six and sixteen years and select a 
site for a school, and report at the next meeting. At 
an adjourned meeting on the 13th the committee 
reported eighty-two children, and recommended for 
the school-house site the one near a spring situated 
east of the road leading from Colesville to the Burnt 


Mills, west of the Paint Branch, north of John - 


Selby’s residence, and south of the house then occu- 
pied by John Mullican, known as Patrick Arme’s old 
place. The trustees selected were Thomas Fawcett, 
George B. Scaggs, George D. Spencer. Three hun- 
dred dollars were levied. 

The First School District held its meeting on Sep- 
tember 14th, at the house of David Parker, at Lees- 
boro’, of which Robert Y. Brent was president, and 
Charles Bunting, clerk. Adjourned until March 3, 
1840. 

The meeting of the Second District was held Sep- 


| tember 12th, of which John Cook was president, and 
John Brewer, clerk. Adjourned to June, 1840, 
without any further action. 

District No. 4, on September 4th, held its meeting, 
of which Eden Beall was president, and Richard 
S. Anderson, clerk. The trustees elected were Rich- 
ard S. Anderson, Eden Beall, and John Rabbitt. 
A committee was appointed to ascertain the legal 
number of school youths and look out a site for a 
new school-house, and report at the January meeting 
following. Four hundred dollars was levied. 

Drumeldra.—On July 18, 1831, Abraham Brooke, 
Elizabeth Lukens, and Hannah Lukens opened a 
boarding-school for girls at this point, near Colesville. 
Being but fourteen miles from Washington City, and 
having an able corps of teachers, it was for many 
years one of the best institutions in the State. 

Spencerville is seven miles from Laurel, twelve 
from Rockville, twenty-five from Baltimore, and near 
the Patuxent River. The town derives its name 
from Wm. A. Spencer, who founded it in 1850. The 
first store of general merchandise was established and 
conducted by John Gainer. He was succeeded by 
Joseph Mabbitt about 1860, and the store is now 
owned by Andrew McCoy. In 1869, Mr. Chaney 
founded the business that is now so successfully car- 
ried on by Messrs. Chaney & Fair. Austin Black 
was the pioneer blacksmith of the vicinity.” The 
post-office was established about 1860 by William 
Spencer. Wm. H. Phair is the present postmaster, 
having been appointed in February, 1881. Liberty 
Grove Grange, No. 50, P. of H., is located in the 
place, of which John H. Phair is the Master, and 
Wm. Rich, secretary. Dr. Charles H. Waters is the 
physician. The land in the vicinity of this village 
produces from fifteen to thirty-five bushels of wheat, 
and eight to twelve barrels of corn, and two tons of 
hay to the acre. 

Union Cemetery Association.—This association 
was formed about 1862. The present officers are: 
President, C. W. Rich, and Secretary, W. H. Phair. 
The cemetery is situated about two miles west of 
Spencerville, on the road leading to Burtonsville. 
Among the graves inclosed within its limits are those 


of 
Mary Louisa, wife of Griffith M. Smith, died May 2, 1862, 


| 
| aged 36 years, 2 days. 
| Joseph Green, born Sept. 5, 1855, died Aug. 27, 1880. 
Hiram Spencer, died April 23, 1870, aged 32. 
| Charles Dickinson, died Jan. 5, 1858, aged 31. 
| Amelia, his wife, died April 8, 1861, aged 31. 
| Sarah T., wife of William H. Spencer, died Sept. 12, 1865, 
| aged 66. 

Mary A., wife of Charles S. Burns, born Jan. 9, 1849, died 
Nov. 23, 1876. 
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George Reigle, Sr., died July 2, 1861, aged 73 years, 2 months, 
26 days. 

Eve, his wife, died June 4, 1863, aged 74 years, 9 months, 
8 days. 

J. M. Reigle, died Sept. 8, 1860, aged 25. 

John D. Rich, died May 8, 1859, aged 60. 

John Alex. Bennett, died May 21, 1860, aged 25. 

Belinda, wife of Asher D. Bennett, died Oct. 15, 1861, aged 56. 

Joseph Soper, born Feb. 6, 1817, died Feb. 16, 1878. 

Lawrence Reigle, died March 6, 1865, aged 54 years, 4 
months, 6 days. 

Wm. H. Reigle, died Dec. 8, 1870, aged 21 years, 21 days. 

H. Clay Pierce, died May 29, 1871, aged 35 years. 

Spencerville Circuit of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church is composed of portions of circuits, and 
was first called Sandy Spring Circuit, in 1865, the 
Rey. John W. Cornelius being then in charge of it. 

The circuit extends from the parsonage to Liberty 
Grove, one and a half miles; from Liberty Grove to 
Mount Pisgah, six miles; from the parsonage to Zion, 
four miles; from Zion to Oakwood, five miles; from 
Oakwood to Ashton, three miles. 

Liberty Grove appointment for many years belonged 
to the circuit below, including Laurel (Prince George’s 
Co.), Lavady, Elk Ridge. The circuit was called 
Laurel-Patuxent. Oakwood belonged to Rockville 
Circuit for years. Mount Pisgah belonged to the 
same circuit with which Liberty Grove was connected. 

There was a circuit, which existed a short time, 
made up of Friendship, Federal’s, Zion, Oakwood, and 
Sharp Street (colored). The Conference, in 1865, 
gave the circuit its present form, and appointed Rev. 
John W. Cornelius to the charge. The succeeding 
appointment was Rev. E. B. Richardson, who did 
much in the way of building up the circuit. He paid 
a heavy debt on Oakwood church, and built the Zion 
church, or rather completed it, as it was only a frame 
structure. He built Mount Pisgah, and he built 
The class- 
leaders of the churches at present are: Liberty 
Grove, Wm. H. Phair; Oakwood, Joseph H. Ziegler ; 
Ashton, Rev. James M. Haslup ; Mount Pisgah, 
James I. Turner. 

The ministers from 1870 of the circuit have been: 


_ 1870-73, Joseph A. McCauley, presiding elder; J. P. Wilson, 
pastor in charge; 1873-76, William F. Speake, presiding 
elder; Charles 0. Cook, pastor in charge; 1876-78, B. P. 
Brown, presiding elder; J. W. Smith, pastor in charge; 
1878 (and present), B. P. Brown, presiding elder; J. S. M. 
Haslup, pastor in charge. 


Ashton after organizing the society. 


We give a sketch of its congregations: 

Old Federal Church is in the bounds of and be- 
longs to the Spencerville Circuit, and is a half-mile 
south of Colesville. It is said by many persons to be 
the oldest Methodist Episcopal church now standing 
in Maryland, and that the Annual Conference met 


within its walls. From its pulpit the word of life 
has been dispensed by some of the mighty men of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. Here Bishop As- 
bury preached Christ and the resurrection within 
its walls to the many who came to hear, and here the 
eloquent McKendrie pointed men to Christ and bade 
them look and live. Sneathing Shin, Roberts Emory, 
George Sewell, J. A. Collens, and many other distin- 
guished divines have also officiated here. The old 
church is no longer used for public worship. 

Mount Pisgah.—This is the next oldest congrega- 
tion on the circuit. It is regarded as the best church 
on the circuit, and is considered by many the best 
country church in the county. This is the third 
church built here in a short space of time, the two 
former having been destroyed by fire. In the vicinity 
of these are some attractive country-seats owned by 
persons living in Washington City, who attend service 
at the church. Among the former members were ex- 
Secretary of United States Treasury, McCullough and 
family. 

Oakwood.—For a number of years the ministers 
preached in a small school-house. The Rev. Wm. P. 
Magruder, M.D., who was for a considerable period a 
member of the Baltimore Conference, and who on ac- 
count of ill health was obliged to stop preaching, lo- 
cated near this appointment and joined this class, and 
about 1867 or 1868 commenced a protracted meeting, 
which resulted successfully. After this the desire of 
the people was a new church. The enterprise was 
undertaken by the Rev. J. W. Cornelius, and in a 
short time a church was erected, and dedicated by 
Rey. Dr. Littleton Morgard and Rev. A. Manship, of 
Philadelphia. The congregation is renowned for its 
liberality. 

Liberty Grove.—This in a number of particulars 
is the best appointment on the circuit. They have a 
neat church, with a Sunday-school room below. The 
congregation is very large, and numbers two classes. 
The people are very liberal and kind-hearted. 

Ashton.—In 1868 there was no appointment here, 
but in the following year Rev. E. Richardson com- 
menced preaching in a small church belonging to the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church. When the 
winter came on a protracted meeting was held, which 
resulted in the conversion of many persons and the 
erection of a church edifice. A short time before the 
Conference of 1869, Bishop Ames preached in the 
church, and collected money to complete it. 

Zion is situated in the county of Prince George’s, 
and was connected with this circuit at its formation. 

Colesville-—This village, named in honor of the 
Cole family, who very early settled in the neighbor- 
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hood, is six miles from Silver Spring Station on the 
Metropolitan Branch of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road, thirteen from Rockville, thirty from Baltimore, 
and near Paint Branch. It is located on “ Beall 
Christie,” granted to Charles and William Beall in 
1720, and consisting of five hundred and six acres. 
The merchants are Mrs. A. Graff and John L. Brad- 
ford,—the latter postmaster. “‘ Federal Methodist 
Episcopal church,” already mentioned, a half-mile 
south of the village, was built, just at the close of the 
Revolution, but is not now used for worship, having 
been supplanted by the Andrews Methodist Episcopal 
chureh, erected in 1868 and 1869. This is a one- 
story frame structure, at the western end of the village. 
Its pastors have been Revs. Messrs. Armstrong, Me- 
Donald, Hatteway, Smith, Jones, Porterfield, Haslip, 
and Wolf. The superintendent of the Sunday-school 
is Benjamin Faweett, assisted by James Ziegler. The 
trustees are William Shaw, Francis Lazenby, and 
Benjamin Fawcett. In its cemetery are buried Thomas 
Faweett, born March 8, 1794, died Jan. 18, 1871, 
and his wife, Lydia, born June 28, 1800, died Feb. 
14,1874; Joseph Faweett, born Aug. 15, 1836, died 
Feb. 20, 1874; Eliza Fawcett, born June 26, 1835, 
died Jan. 6, 1871; Aun F. Kidwell, born Nov. 10, 
1841, died Jan. 2, 1880. Charles Cunningham was 
the first blacksmith in Colesville, and was succeeded 
by Allen Reed in 1868. 

Burtonsville.—This place is five anda half miles 
from Laurel, and was named in honor of Isaac Bur- 
ton, who owned most of the land surrounding the ham- 
let. The post-office was established some twelve years 
ago. The store was started in 1868 by Alexander 
Sims, who was succeeded by Burton & Carr, they 
by Mr. Chaney, and he by Bruce Small. Isaac Bur- 
ton is postmaster, and Dr. Charles Waters, physician. 
Liberty Grove M. E. Church, which is situated in the 
vicinity, is described under “ Spencerville Circuit.” 

St. Mark’s P. E. Church, or chapel, belongs to 
Silver Spring Parish, and was erected in 1876. It is 
situated near Fairland Post-office, at the intersection 
of the Annapolis and Columbia roads. 

Four Corners is a village two miles from Silver 
Spring Station on the Metropolitan Branch of the Bal- 
timore and Ohio Railroad. It contains a Methodist 
Episcopal Church South, built about 1871, of which 
Rev. Mr. Wolf is pastor. The merchants are George 
H. Jarboe and William E. Manakee. Lewis Miller 
is postmaster. 

Knowels’ is on the Metropolitan Branch of the Bal- 


timore and Ohio Railroad, five miles from Rockville | 


and fifty-one from Baltimore. The postmaster is 
Joshua Carrick. 


Wheaton is near Forest Glen Station on the Met- 
ropolitan Branch of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 
The merchants are D. C. Anderson, Thomas Bean, 
Charles Davis, Samuel Jones, Richard Mitchell, Al- 
fred Ray, and George Plyer,—the latter postmaster. 
Dr. Charles Osman is the physician. 

Burnt Mills.—This hamlet is situated on the 
Colesville turnpike, and contains several shops. 

Mitchell’s Cross-roads is on the Brookville turn- 
pike, and contains a post-office, store, and several 
shops. 


St. John’s Catholic Church (Carroll’s Chapel). 
—The church edifice is a neat brick structure, situated 
at Forest Glen Station on the Metropolitan Branch 
of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. The church 
was organized prior to 1790 by Bishop Carroll, and 
around it cluster many interesting memories of that 
pious and distinguished prelate. Here came from 
Virginia and Maryland many of the oldest and best 
families to worship. Among the dead interred in 
its ancient burial-ground are the following: 


John Rabbitt, born Feb. 22, 1779, died March 29, 1863. 

Rebecca Rabbitt, born Aug. 10, 1785, died March 5, 1876. 

Martha E. Barnes, wife of John T. Barnes, died Sept. 6, 1865, 
aged 32. 

Mary E., consort of Joseph L. Carroll, and daughter of 
James W. Fling, died Jan. 11, 1863, aged 38. 

Susan A., wife of George Kemp, died Dec. 17, 1874, aged 46 
years, 10 months, and 27 days. 

Lucinda Burrows, died Sept. 29, 1873, aged 66. 

Lloyd A. Burroughs, died Nov. 7, 1833, aged 30. 

Ann Leydone, consort of Patrick Leydone, died Jan. 26, 1843, 
aged 25. 

Julia Ann Donaugho, born in the County Galway, Ireland, 
died June 2, 1846, aged 76. 

John Donougho, born in the County Galway, Ireland, died 
Sept. 15, 1852, aged 83. 

Patrick Donougho, died 1812, aged 18. 

Timothy Donougho, born April 25, 1800, died July 22, 1829. 

Bridget Donougho, born March 4, 1804, died June 4, 1854. 

Margaret Donougho, born July 24, 1807, died June 2, 
1874. 

Julia, wife of Josiah Bell, and daughter of J.and P. Ingram, 
died at Washington, D. C., March 21, 1874, aged 40. 

Annie-McDonald, died Feb. 21, 1858, aged 23. 

Lewis Ratcliff, died Aug. 8, 1849, aged 44 years, 9 months, 
and 7 days. 

Charles Bunting, born July 1, 1785, died Sept. 18, 1833. 

Susan M. Bunting, born Feb. 21, 1801, died May 25, 1874. 

Lucretia, wife of J. N. Norton, born Sept. 28, 1829, died July 
12, 1876. 

William B. Mickum, died Nov. 25, 1866, aged 38. 

Charles E. Brent, born at Washington, D. C., 1827, died Dec. 
6, 1867. 

Anna M., relict of Robert Leroy Livingstone, of New York, 
died Feb. 27, 1865, at New York City, aged 73. 

Eleanor Carroll, wife of Daniel Carroll, died Feb. 3, 1796, 
aged 92. 

Ann Brent, relict of Robert Brent, Esq., and daughter of 
Daniel Carroll, born July 13, 1733, died November, 1804. 
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William Brent, born at Aquia, Stafford Co., Va., died in Wash- 
ington, D.C., Dec. 15, 1848, aged 73. 

Elizabeth Brent, his wife, born in Charles Co., Md., died in 
Washington, D. C., March 29, 1863, aged 63. 

“ Bdward and Priscilla Neal.” 

Catharine Digges, relict of George Digges, born in Stafford 
Co., Va. 

John White, died Jan. 1, 1855, aged 59. 

Sarah J. White, born March 4, 1799, died Sept. 7, 1856. 

James M. White, died June 19, 1853, aged 30. 

Charles V. Coopard, born July 14, 1777, died Nov. 13, 1861. 

Mary E. Coopard, born Sept. 2, 1802, died May 9, 1864. 

Michael Connolly, died March, 1854, aged 78. 

Sarah Lyons, died Noy. 2, 1800, aged 29. 

“Mark Whelan,” son of Nick Whelan. 

Margaret Fahy, died Aug. 22, 1800. 

Mary Whalen, died Dec. 27, 1830, aged 60. 

Elizabeth Barnes, died July 7, 1861, aged 76. 

Julian Whelan, died June 25, 1832, aged 35. 

Sarah Sweney, died Jan. 6, 1831, aged 80. 

Bridget Connelly, died Dee. 4, 1829, aged 52. 

John O. Conner, died 1832, aged 33. 

Martin Conner, born 1750, died 1829; Sarah, his wife, born 
1745, died 1814. 

Matilda Haverson, died July 21, 1859, aged 60. 

Phil. Fenwick, born Dec. 12, 1789, died Oct. 21, 1863; and 
wife, Mary Ann, born March 18, 1799, died Sept. 21, 1848. 

Catharine, daughter of Pat. and Nora Welsh, died June, —, 
aged 15. 

William D. Barrett, died July 18, 1829, aged 30. 

Notley Moreland, died Aug. 27, 1863, aged 60. 

Notley Moreland, Jr., died Nov. 5, 1857, aged 20. 

George R. Carroll, died Aug. 7, 1858, aged 45. 

William Carroll, born June 12, 1782, died Feb. 21, 1855. 

George A. Carroll, M.D., died July 18, 1844, aged 56. 

Ann Carroll, born April 17, 1777, died July 29, 1862. 

Elizabeth Digges Carroll, born Aug. 4, 1753, died Jan. 27, | 
1843. 

Daniel Carroll, died on June 19, 1790. 

William Dudley Diggs, born 1790, died Jan. 17, 1830, aged 
59. 

Norah, his wife, born 1791, died July 17, 1864. 

Theo. Mosher, born Dee. 4, 1824, died July 26, 1878. 

Sarah Hayes Brent, daughter of Robert Y. and Harriet | 


Brent, died April 28, 1862. 
William Cottringer Brent, died Sept. 13, 1860, aged 56. 
Harriet, wife of Robert Y. Brent, died Oct. 10, 1865, aged 
64. 
Robert Young Brent, died Dec. 7, 1855, aged 67. 


The corner-stone of the church was laid Aug. 9, 
1849, by Archbishop Eccleston, when Rev. John P. 
Donelan preached the sermon. 

Silver Spring Parish and Grace Protestant | 
Episcopal Church.—In 1858, Silver Spring Parish | 
was formed out of Rock Creek Parish. Its rectors | 
since 1862, when the elegant frame edifice was erected, 
have been as follows: 1862-65, Rev. McHnheimer ; 
1865-70, Rev. John Wiley; 1870 to present time, 
Rev. James B. Averitt. This church has three chapels, 
—St. Mark’s, on Columbia road, built in 1876; St. | 
John’s, at Bethesda, erected in 1876; and St. Mary’s, 
on the Brookville road, built in 1881. The principal | 


persons instrumental in the formation of this parish 
in 1858 were Montgomery Blair, Josiah Harding, 
O. H. P. Clark, Hopkins Anderson, Mrs. Admiral 8. 
P. Leland, William H. Batchelor. The venerable 
journalist, Francis P. Blair, Sr., was baptized and 
received into this church, in his residence at Silver 
Spring, in an upper chamber, where hung Sully’s 
picture of his revered mother. The vestrymen of 
the church are Montgomery Blair, Joseph H. Brad- 
ley, Dr. James H. Davidson, Spencer Watkins, Ho- 
ratio Carroll, William Riley, Jr., Julius Marlow, 
Franklin Pilling; and the wardens are Richard 1. 
Ray and John Davidson. Its rector, Rev. James 
B. Averitt, was born in 1835 in North Carolina, and 
graduated at the university of that State, and also 
in the law school under Chief Justice R. M. Pearson. 
He served four years in the Confederate army, and 
was several years principal of the Winchester, Va., 
Seminary for Young Ladies. When he took the pas- 
torate the church had forty-one, and now has two 
hundred and twenty communicants. The three chapels 
already mentioned have been built during his rector- 
ship. Previous to his removal to this parish he had 
charge for several months of the Catoctin Mission of 
Frederick County. In the cemetery attached to the 
church are the remains of : 

W. P. Jackson, died Sept. 17, 1873, aged 23. 

Deborah W. Ganby, born Dee. 5, 1802, died Dec. 6, 1864. 

Eleanor Winthem, aged 36. 

Elizabeth Winthem, aged 81. 

Anna Winthem, aged 77. 

Charlotte @. Cousins, born April 11, 1793, in London, Eng- 


land, died Feb. 18, 1874. 
Adolph M. Wilhelm Bergfield, born July 10, 1828, died Jan. 


| 30, 1874. 


Mary, wife of Charles B. Graves, born Oct. 10, 1855, died 
June 23, 1880. 

John G. Fiddler, born April 23, 1823, died March 4, 1874. 

Nancy Jones, died Feb. 20, 1873, aged 55. 

George J. Schmidt, born Sept. 7, 1827, died June 27, 1877. 

Sligo —This place is on the Brookville turnpike, 
near Silver Spring Station on the Metropolitan Branch 
of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, and is six miles 
from Washington. James L. Dorsey is postmaster, and 
Drs. Josiah Harding and C. G. Stone, physicians. The 
merchants are J. L. Dorsey, Samuel Jackson, and A. 
L. Graves. The Methodist Episcopal and Methodist 
Protestant congregations have each a neat frame 
church edifice. Sligo and Silver Spring Station are 


- both on the survey of “ Girl’s Portion,” which was 


surveyed for Col. Henry Dulany in 1688. It ex- 
tended from Rock Creek eastward to O. H. P. Clark’s 
farm, three and three-eighths miles. The Ashton and 
Sligo turnpike passes through this tract, and the 
Brookville and Washington turnpike crosses it. The 
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Blair estate, ‘Silver Spring,’ is included in this | 


survey. 

St. Joseph’s Park lies on the east side of Rock 
Creek, and embraces Knowles’ Station, Forest Glen 
Station, and Linden Station, including the beautiful | 
farms of Alfred Ray, William A. Batchelor, and Car- | 
roll’s or St. John’s chapel. The Brookville and 
Washington turnpike passes through it, from Augus- 
tus Burgdorf’s farm nearly to Grace Protestant Hpis- 
copal church. 

St. Joseph’s Park comprises a tract of land granted 
May 20, 1689, to William Joseph, containing four 
thousand two hundred and twenty acres. 

The school trustees and teachers for 1881 and 1882 
are as follows: 


Trustees—No. 1, Aquila Windham, Cephas Hurley, Maurice 
Weller; No. 2, J. C. Willson, J. B. Childs, Thos. Cissel; No. 3, 
Wm. E. Shaw, Joseph Hopkins, John’M. Clark; No. 4, James 
Bonifant, W. F. Lagenby, Perry Luthwan; No. 5, Richard 
Waters, L. H. Duvall, W. H. Spencer; No. 6, W. P. Miller, Dr. 
Thomas, Wm. T. Bond; No. 7, Frank Mulhem, J. G. Cashell, 
Jackson Cashell; No. 8, 0. P. H. Clark, Thos. Hardesty, Colum- 
bus Joy; No. 9, Benj. Fawcett, Keiler, J. Marlow; No. 10, 
H. Linkins, W. B. Weller, Edward Rabbitt; No. 11, W. H. 
Manneke, P. P. Flournoy, R. H. Perry. 

Teachers.—No. 1, Mary D. Hardy, Wheaton P. 0.; No. 2, 
E. S. C. Weaver, Sligo P. 0.; No. 3, Cyrus Grady, Burnt Mills 
P.0.; No. 4, C. N. Warfield, Colesville P. 0.; No. 5, Frank | 
Miller, Spencerville P. 0.; No. 6, A. T. Porter, Sandy Spring 
P. 0.; No. 7, Wm. Grady, Sandy Spring P. 0.; No. 8, F. P. 
Clark, Silver Spring P. 0.; No. 9, H. S. Rennolds, Fairland 
P. 0.; No. 10, Mercy A. Griffin, Norbeck P. 0.; No. 11, A. R. 
Wingate, Bethesda P. 0. 


There are three colored schools. 
The magistrates are John T. Baker, Causin Con- 
dict, James ©. Haviland, Samuel R. Carr. 


DARNESTOWN DISTRICT, No. 6. 
This district was created Feb. 14, 1878, and was 
formed from portions of Medley and Rockville Dis- 


tricts. Its metes and bounds are as follows: 


“Beginning at the crossing of Little Seneca Creek by the 
county road leading from Gaithersburg to Barnesville, and 
running down and with said Little Seneca Creek until it emp- 
ties into Great Seneca Creek; thence down and with said Great 
Seneca Creek until it empties into the Potomac River; thence 
down and with said Potomac River to the mouth of Watts’ 
Branch; thence up and with said Watts’ Branch to the mouth 
of Piney Branch; thence up and with said Piney Branch until 
the same is crossed by the public road near the residence of | 
Mrs. Upton West; thence down and with said publie road in 
the direction of Darnestown, until the same intersects the road 
known as the Du Tirf mill road; then with and up said road, 
as it is described in the plat recorded in Liber J. G. H., number 
seven, folio six hundred and three, of the land records of said 
Montgomery County, until the same intersects the Gaithersburg 
and Barnesville road, near Gaithersburg ; then with said Gaith- 


ersburg and Barnesville road in the direction of Barnesville to 
the place of beginning, to include Harris and Watkins Islands | 
in the Potomac River.” 


This district is bounded on the north and northwest 
by Medley District, west by the Potomac River and 
Virginia, south by Great Falls and Rockville Districts, 
and east by Clarkesburg and Gaithersburg Districts. 


| Little and Great Seneca Creeks separate it from Med- 


ley District, and Pincy Branch from Great Falls Dis- 
trict. The other streams are Muddy Branch, flowing 


| west into the Potomac, and Long Draught, northwest 


into Great Seneca Creek. 

The earliest settlers were Walter Evans, James 
Plummer, John Chitten, William Offutt, the Dawsons, 
Pumphreys, Joneses, Wests, Du Fiefs, Purdums, 
Crosses, Vincents, Rices, Higginses, and Bentons. 

Darnestown.—This town lies five miles from Ger- 
mantown, and was named in honor of William Darne. 
The oldest house belongs to the heirs of William 
Darne, and is occupied by Edward Green. The first 
store was kept by John Candler, and the first tavern 
by Andrew Barneycloe. Dr. Edwards was the first 
resident physician. John Doud was the first black- 
smith, and the first wheelwright-shop was carried on 
by Samuel Leeke, with whom Richard Hopple, his 
successor, and the present wheelwright, learned his 
trade. John Candler was the first postmaster, and J. 
S. Windsor is the present. Dr. Thomas Williams is 
the resident physician, and Dr. R. B. Beall, dentist. 
James S. Windsor and James F’. Poole are the mer- 
chants. Darnestown Grange, No. 33, is located here, 
of which L. A. Darby is Master, and KE. L. Tschiffely, 
secretary. Pleasant Hill Lodge, No. 97, I. 0. 0. F., 
was instituted at Pleasant Hill, where its meetings 
were held until after the war, when it was removed to 
this town. In September, 1881,—no meetings having 
been held here for several months,—the lodge was re- 
moved to Dawsonville. 

The Presbyterian church, a frame structure, was 
built in 1855. The successful establishment of this 
church was chiefly the result of the faithful labors of 
its first and efficient pastor, Rev. Metzger. After his 
death Rev. James Henderson became pastor, who was 
succeeded by Rev. Charles Beach, and he by Rev. 
Henry Brown, the present incumbent. 

In the rear of the church is a graveyard, in which 
are interred 


Mary E. Warfield, born Sept. 18, 1820, died Dec. 27, 1880. 

Wm. W. Warfield, born Sept. 17, 1858, died Nov. 8, 1874. 

Mary A., wife of James Offutt, born Noy. 3, 1819, died April 
6, 1879. 

Blizabeth R., wife of Elbert Perry, born Dec. 3, 1820, died 
Feb. 18, 1880. 

Bessie L., daughter of C. H. and Celia E. Vincent, died Oct. 
6, 1880, aged 7 years. 

Elizabeth Claggett, died Dee. 7, 1872, aged 79. 

Susan E. Claggett, died Feb. 5, 1872, aged 58. 

Fannie E. Hays, died June 1, 1863. 
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Rose R. Offutt, died March 28, 1870, aged 19. 

George H. Peter, born July 7, 1809, died May 23, 1880. 

Ann, wife of M. F. Harris, born Dec. 30, 1810, died July 30, 
1878. 

John Israel, only son of J. P. and M. C. Philips, died Feb. 
19, 1862, aged 15. 

An elegant monument and stone bears this inscrip- 
tion : 

“Sacred to the memory of Andrew Small, born Aug. 28, 
1794, in Lochee, Parish of Liff, Scotland, died in Washington 
City, D. C., April 6, 1847. In the year 1829, Mr. Small emi- 
grated to America, and by industry and economy accumulated 
considerable wealth. Firmness of purpose, strictness of integ- 
rity, and sincerity were the leading traits of his character. 
Having purchased an estate in this county, he became much in- 
terested in the religious and educational interests of the Darnes- 
town Presbyterian Church and community, and during his life 
made a liberal donation for the support of the gospel in this 
place. By his will he left to the trustees of the church means 
for the endowment of the Andrew Small Academy, and very 
liberally provided for the support of the Sunday-school and the 
widows and orphans of the church and community. He died 
a peaceful death. His last words were to the effect that he re- 
lied alone on the blood of Christ for salvation.” 

. 


Andrew Small Male and Female Academy.— 
This institution is near the Presbyterian church. It 
grew out of a parochial school established and main- 
tained for some years by the church. Mr. Andrew 
Small, a native of Scotland, but then residing in 
Georgetown, D. C., becoming acquainted with the 
neighborhood while filling a contract for making that 
part of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal which passes 
near by, and admiring the commendable efforts of the 
people to improve their educational facilities, was 
induced to leave to the Presbyterian Church the large 
bequest of forty thousand dollars. The larger part 
of this munificent sum was directed to be devoted to 
the erection of a suitable building for a school and 
the partial endowment of an institution which would 


bring the advantages of a liberal education within the | 


reach of the whole community. The academy build- 
ing—the largest school building in the county, and 
built of brick—was finished and first occupied in 
1869, two years after Mr. Small’s death. The institu- 
tion was named after its liberal founder. The first 
principal was Prof. M. L. Venable, of Southern Vir- 
ginia. He continued in charge four years, and was 
succeeded by the present incumbent, Rev. C. N. 
Campbell, who has had the advantage of a thorough 
collegiate training, having graduated with distinction 
at Princeton College. He is a Presbyterian clergy- 
man. ‘The institution is a boarding-school for both 
boys and girls, and numbers some sixty pupils, about 
one-third of whom are boarders. It is managed by 
a self-perpetuating board of trustees, duly incorpo- 
rated, of whom F. A. Tschiffely is president, and G. R. 


| Rice, secretary, The funds are, however, controlled 
by the trustees of the church, who are elected annu- 
ally. The generous design of its establishment was to 
furnish to the people of Darnestown and the surround- 
ing region a Christian school of high grade at mod- 
erate rates. Through Mr. Small’s donation this effort 
has been accomplished. The course of instruction is 
full and thorough, preparing boys for college or for 
business, and affording to young ladies the means of a 
liberal education. Prof. Campbell is assisted by an 
able corps of teachers, and at the end of the scholastic 
year a public examination of a week is held in all the 
studies of the year. An annual public exhibition 
closes the school year, when certificates of proper de- 
portment and of scholarship are given to those who 
deserve them. Prizes for the best compositions in the 
several classes are also awarded, and such other honors 
as are deemed proper. 

Baptist Church.—This log edifice, was built over 
a half-century ago by the Methodists, but for several 
years has been used by the Baptist congregation. 
Near it are the graves of the following persons: 

Elizabeth Truman and her infant baby, wife and child of 
Josiah Truman, who died April 25, 1852, aged 22 years. 

Elizabeth, wife of Samuel T. Magruder, died July 5, 1881, 
aged 65. j 

Mrs. Sarah Dorsey, born Feb. 9, 1800, died Dec. 20, 1879. 

Worthington, only son of 8. T. and Elizabeth Magruder, 
born July 30, 1848, died Sept. 29, 1854. 

James Hawkins, Jr., died Dec. 29, 1855, aged 58. 

Ara, wife of James Hawkins, died May 2, 1848, aged 57. 

Ellen Maria, wife of Nathaniel Claggett, died Oct. 10, 1848, 
aged 23; and Ann Elizabeth, wife of same, died Dec. 29, 1857, 
aged 27. 

Joseph C. Hawkins, died May 3, 1849, aged 28. 

Daues Norris, born May 28, 1786, died Jan. 18, 1867. 

Elizabeth Padgett, died April 1, 1879, aged 60. 

Jobn H. Lewis, born Oct. 4, 1787, died Aug. 1, 1872; and 
his wife Lucinda, born Noy. 23, 1793, died Dec. 7, 1873; and 
their daughter, Catherine Cadwell, born Dec. 1, 1824, died 
May 24, 1846. 

Susan Stewart, died June 30, 1853, aged 75. 

Seneca Baptist church is at the mouth of Great 
Seneca Creek, and is a neat stonestructure. Its pas- 
tor is Rev. Mr. Hatchey, of Virginia, who also 
preaches at the Baptist church between Darnestown 
and Germantown, —a new frame edifice. 

The school trustees and teachers for 1881 and 1882 
are as follows : 


Trustees.—No, 1, M. B. Montgomery, Geo. R. Rice, Winfield 
Magruder; No. 2, J. F. Poole, Wm. H. Rice, Wm. H. Vincent ; 
No. 3, H. A. Pumphrey, R. H. Bennett, Jacob Snider. 

Teachers.—No. 1, J. F. Burn, Rockville P. Oe NOeo De 
T. E. Williams, Darnestown P. 0.; No. 3, H. C. Hickerson, 
Germantown P. 0. 


There are two colored schools. The magistrates 
are Edward L. Hays, Samuel Higgins. 
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Hunting Hill.—This post-office is forty miles 
from Baltimore, sixteen from Georgetown, D. C., and 
four from Rockville. J.B. Ward is merchant and 
postmaster; KE. Hollaud, teacher; a cooper, black- 
smith, and T. H. Herrington, carpenter. 


BETHESDA DISTRICT, No. 7. 

This district was created by an act March 20, 1878, 
and was formed from portions of Rockville, the Fourth, 
and Berry, the Fifth, Districts. Its metes and bounds 
are as follows: 

“Beginning on the Potomac River at the point where the 
dividing line between Montgomery County and the District of 
Columbia crosses the same; then running with said dividing 
line in a northeasterly direction until the same crosses near the 
residence of Hon. Montgomery Blair; then with the said diyid- 
ing line in a southeasterly direction until the same is crossed 
by the turnpike leading from Brookville to Washington City ; 
then with said turnpike in a northerly direction until the same 
is crossed by the Metropolitan Branch of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad; then with said railroad in a westerly direction 
until the same crosses the county road east of Rock Creek and 
near Newport Mills; then with said county road until it inter- 
sects the turnpike leading from Rockville to Georgetown; then 
with a straight line to the intersection of the Orendorff mill 
road with the old Georgetown road, near the residence of Isaac 
O. Rabbitt ; then with said Orendorff mill road until the same is 
crossed by Thomas’ Run; then down and with said Thomas’ Run 
until the same empties into Cabin John Creek; then down and 
with said Cabin John Creek until the same empties into the 
Potomac River; then down and with the Potomac River to the 
place of beginning.” 

This district is bounded on the north and north- 
west by Great Falls District, north by Rockville Dis- 
trict, east by Berry District, south by the District of 
Columbia, and west by the Potomac River and Vir- 
ginia. Cabin John Creek and Thomas’ Run separate 
it on the north from Great Falls and Rockville Dis- 
tricts. Rock Creek flows southerly in the east into 
the District of Columbia, while flowing westwardly 
are Bowie’s Run into Cabin John Creek, Naylor's 
Branch into the Potomac, and Falls Branch into Re- 
ceiving Reservoir. 

The first settlers were Thomas Fletchall, Thomas 
Addison, James Stoddart, the Wilsons, Youngs, Aus- 
tins, Councilmans, Loughboroughs, Beans, Renshaws, 
Pyles, Gingells, Andersons, Williamses, Huddlestons, 
Lawrences, and Rays. 

Alfred Ray, prominent in Montgomery as a farmer 
and stock-raiser, comes of one of the oldest of Mary- 
land’s families, following, indeed, his ancestry upon 
either side back to the time of Lord Baltimore’s pos- 
session of the province. 
Protestant settlement made in what is now Anne 
Arundel County, and were active and zealous mem- 
bers of the Church of England. 

Enos Ray, who was born in Anne Arundel County, 


The Rays were of the first | 


| 


moved to the District of Columbia about 1830. He 
had rendered excellent service as a soldier of the 
war of 1812, and in recognition of that service re- 
ceived from the government two sections of land, 
His wife was Sarah, daughter of Anthony L. More- 
land, of Anne Arundel County, whose progenitors 
are supposed to have located in Anne Arundel 
County about the time Lord Baltimore came over, 
The Morelands afterwards became prominent land- 
holders in Montgomery County. Enos Ray’s wife 
died in 1826. He married for his second wife, 
Elizabeth, daughter of Archibald Osborn, of the 
District of Columbia. 

Of the children by the first marriage the only one 
living is William Ray, of Montgomery County. Of 
the ten children by the second marriage, seven sur- 
vive. Enos Ray died in April, 1881, aged eighty- 
nine. Longevity was in his ancestors a common 
thing. His grandmother Ray lived to be one hun- 
dred and four. Mr. Ray’s wife died in April, 1880, 
aged eighty-four. 

William Ray above named was born in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Jan. 16, 1824. He attended 
school at Columbian College, his preceptor being the 
well-known Dr. Samson. William Ray's father was 
a very successful farmer, and owned so much land 
that he was enabled to give each of his children a 
farm. Thus, William, at the age of twenty-eight, 
received a farm located in the District, and entered 
at once upon active experience as a practical farmer. 
He lived upon the District farm until 1863, when 
he purchased the Montgomery County farm-tract 
known as “ Highland,” situated about nine miles 
distant from Washington. ‘“ Highland” was for 
years owned by the Brent estate, and from 1816 
to the date of Mr. Ray’s purchase was held by the 
Federal government, from the Congress of which, 
indeed, Mr. Ray obtained his title. To the six hun- 
dred and forty acres originally included in “ High- 
land” Mr. Ray has added one hundred acres, and 
much enhanced the value of the property by mate- 
rial and valuable improvements. He gives especial 
attention to the growth of grass and dairying, but 
carries on likewise general farming upon a liberal 
scale. About one hundred head of stock are regu- 
larly maintained upon the place. From 1852 to 
1863 Mr. Ray filled the important office of tax col- 
lector of the Distriet of Columbia, and in the years 
1862 and 1863 was United States revenue assessor for 
the District. The holding of public office, however, 
has never been to his taste. He has fulfilled import- 
ant tasks as a railway contractor, and among other 
undertakings built the bridges on the Baltimore and 
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Ohio Railroad between Washington and Point of 
Rocks, graded the road-bed between Forest Glen and 
Washington, and extended most of the arches on the 


Baltimore and Ohio Railroad between Baltimore and 


Washington. 

He has been twice married. His first wife was 
Lydia A., daughter of Capt. James White, of the 
District of Columbia. 
Miss Ella M., daughter of Nicholas Gatch (died 
1878) and Ann Merryman (died 1881), of Balti- 
more County. For five generations the Gatch family 
has been represented in Baltimore County. An old 
document, still in the possession of the descendants, 
testifies that Dec. 26, 1727, Godfrey Gatch (who 
came from Prussia to Maryland) and Maria, his 
wife, were authorized by Governor Leonard Calvert 
to pass unmolested and uninterrupted through the 
province, conditioned upon their “behaving them- 
selves according to law.” The land then owned by 
Godfrey Gatch in Baltimore County is now owned in 
part by Mrs. William Ray. Mr. and Mrs. Ray have 
nine children living. ; 

Silver Spring—The Blair Family.—Hon. Fran- 
cis Preston Blair, the veteran journalist and editor of 
the Globe during Jackson’s administration, was at- 
tracted to Silver Spring under singular circumstances. 
He had purchased a very fine saddle-horse, Selim, of 
Gen. William Lingan Gaither, another of Montgom- 


ery’s representative men, who had repeatedly served his | 


native county with credit and ability in both branches 
of the State Legislature. In taking a ride with his 
daughter beyond the limits of the District of Columbia 
and in the lower part of Montgomery County, Selim be- 
came frightened, threw his rider, and ran down among 
the thick growth of pines in the valley to the west of 
the road. Mr. Blair followed, and found the horse fast 
to a bush, which had caught the dangling reins of the 
bridle. Near the spot he spied a bold fountain bub- 
bling up, the beautiful white sand sparkling in the water 
like specks of silver. Mr. Blair became so charmed 
with the spot and the spring that he resolved at once, 
if possible, to possess it. He sought its owner, and 


soon a bargain was made at what was then considered | 


a good price by the seller, but in the eyes of Mr. Blair 
as very cheap. These are the circumstances which led 
to the proprietorship of the far-famed and classic seat 
of Silver Spring, where its owner, venerable and dis- 


tinguished, spent in easy retirement the last twenty- | 


five years of his long and eventful life, and died peace- 
fully, full of years and honors, at the advanced age of 
eighty-seven, Oct. 18, 1876.1 


1 “Centennial Celebration of Montgomery County.” 


His second marriage was with | 


Mr. Blair was born in 1789 in Abingdon, Va., and 
early in life settled in Kentucky, where he married 
Eliza Violetta Howard Gist, the fourth daughter of 
Col. Nathaniel Gist, who was a colonel in the Virginia 
line during the Revolutionary war, and died early in 
the present century at an old age. Col. Gist left two 
sons, Henry Carey and Thomas Cecil Gist; and his 
eldest daughter, Sarah Howard, married Hon. Jesse 
Bledsoe, a United States Senator from Kentucky, and 
a distinguished jurist, whose grandson, B. Gratz Brown, 
was the Democratic candidate for Vice-President in 
1872; his second daughter, Anne (Nancy) Gist, mar- 
ried Col. Nathaniel Hart, a sister of Mrs. Henry Clay ; 
his third daughter married Dr. Boswell, of Lexington, 
Ky. ; and his fifth daughter married Benjamin Gratz, 
of the same place. Mrs. Blair’s father, Col. Nathaniel 
Gist, was the third child of Christopher Gist, who 
married Sarah Howard, the second daughter of Joshua 
and Joanna O’Carroll, by whom he had four children : 
Nancy, who died unmarried, and Thomas, Nathaniel, 
and Richard. Christopher, with his sons Nathaniel 
and Richard, was with Braddock on the fatal field of 
Monongahela, and for his services received a grant 
of twelve thousand acres of land from the King of 
Great Britain. 

It is said that the third brother, Thomas, was taken 
prisoner at Braddock’s defeat, and lived fifteen or six- 
teen years with the Indians in Canada. Richard set- 
tled in South Carolina, where he married, and was 
killed at the battle of South Mountain. Thomas Gist 
after his release from captivity lived with his father on 
the grant in Kentucky, and became a man of note, 
presiding in the courts till his death, about 1786. 
Col. Nathaniel Gist, father of Mrs. Blair, married 
Judith Carey Bell, of Buckingham County, Va. 


| Christopher Gist, the father of Nathaniel, because of 


his knowledge of the country on the Ohio and his 
skill in dealing with the Indians was chosen to ac- 
company Washington on his mission in 1753, and it 
was from his journal that all subsequent historians de- 
rive their account of that expedition. Christopher 
was the son of Richard Gist, who in 1705 married 
Zipporah Murray, and who became surveyor of the 
Western Shore, and was one of the commissioners in 


_ 1729 for laying off Baltimore Town, and was presid- 


ing magistrate in 1736. This Richard was the only 
child of Christopher Gist, who died in Baltimore 
County in 1691, and whose wife, Edith (Cromwell), 
died in 1694. 

The Gists were early emigrants to Maryland, and 
took an active part in the affairs of the province. 
Francis P. Blair took an active interest in the politics 
of the country up to the year of his death. In 1860 
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he was one of the Republican delegates from Mary- 
Jand to the Chicago Convention that nominated Presi- 
dent Lincoln. His son, Gen. Francis P. Blair, Jr., 
many years represented St. Louis in the National 


House of Representatives, and was a major-general | 


_ in the Union army, in which, in the civil war, he served 
with distinction. He was the Democratic candidate 
for Vice-President in 1868. Hon. Montgomery Blair, 
sop of Francis P. Blair, Sr., resides at Silver Spring, 
at the old Blair seat. He is one of the most distin- 
guished lawyers in the country. He was a strong 
Union man, and supported President Andrew Johnson 
in the great fight made by the Republican party to 
impeach him. Since then he has been identified with 
the Democratic party, of which to-day the country has 
no abler adherent. 

He was born in Franklin County, Ky., on May 10, 


1813, and graduated at West Point in 1835. Enter- 


ing the Second Artillery, he served in the Florida 
war, but resigned on May 20,1836. He studied law, 
and began practice in St. Louis in 1837. He was 
United States District Attorney for Missouri in 1839- 


43, and was judge of the Court of Common Pleas, | 
1843-49. In 1842 he was also mayor of St. Louis. | 


In 1852 he removed to Maryland, and was a delegate 
from the then Sixth Congressional District to the 
Chicago Convention in 1860 that nominated Abra- 
ham Lincoln. From March, 1861, to Sept. 23, 1864, 
he was United States Postmaster-General. He was 
the only member of Mr. Lincoln’s cabinet who op- 
posed the surrender of Fort Sumter in 1861. He 
opposed strenuously the arrest of private citizens during 
the war and the reconstruction measures, including 
the Wade-Davis bill. In 1863, in a speech at Rock- 
ville, Montgomery Co., he publicly denounced the 
principles of those measures. This speech, which was 
widely published, gave great offense to the Republi- 
caps, and was approved by the Democrats. There 
was a strong Republican pressure to force his with- 
drawal from the cabinet, but he had the fullest confi- 
dence of Mr. Lincoln to the last. In October, 1864, 
the resignation of Mr. Blair, which had been tendered 
long before, was accepted. 
ganized the movement that restored self-government 
to the people of Maryland. In 1877 he was elected 
to the House of Delegates, and took the lead in all 
important measures affecting the best interests of his 
State and county. His most notable efforts were to 
secure a protest against, or au investigation of, the 
title of Mr. Hayes to the Presidency, and to econo- 
mize by reducing expenses in our State affairs. In the 
Legislature Mr. Blair was one of the ablest and hard- 
working members. 
50 


_ the passage of the resolutions by both branches of the 


| 


In 1865, Mr. Blair or- | 


To his personal influence was due | 


| Legislature directing the attorney-general of the State 


to take legal steps looking to the adjudication by the 
Supreme Court of the right of Mr. Hayes to the 
Presidency. Before the repeal of the Missouri Com- 
promise he had been a Democrat, but afterwards at- 
tached himself to the Republican party, and was re- 
moved by President Buchanan from the office of 
solicitor of the Court of Claims, to which he had 
been appointed by President Pierce. Mr. Blair par- 
ticipated in the argument before the Supreme Court 
of all the great constitutional questions since 1853, 
such as the test oath law, the enforcement act, etc. 
In the famous Dred Scott case he was counsel for the 
plaintiff. Mr. Blair is now one of the ablest states- 
men in the country, of tall and commanding figure, 
of pleasing manners, great intelligence, and public 
spirit. 

Cabin John.—This town is on the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Canal, nine miles from Rockville, forty-eight 
from Baltimore, and derives its name from Cabin 
John Creek,—originally-Captain John,—which here 
enters the Potomac River. This creek is crossed by 
a stone-arch bridge, of a single arch, the longest span 
in the world. It was built by the government to 
carry water from the Great Falls of the Potomac to 
Washington. This magnificent structure crosses the 
creek at a height of one hundred and one feet. It 
is erected of immense blocks of granite, with Sen- 
eca parapets and coping, and leaps the ravine in a 
single arch of two hundred and twenty feet, with fifty- 
seven and a half feet rise from the springing line. It 
is twenty feet wide, and its extreme length four hun- 
dred and twenty feet. It cost two hundred and thirty- 
seven thousand dollars. It is the largest stone-arch 
bridge in the world, the second being part of the 
Grosvenor bridge, with a span of two hundred feet, 
which crosses the river Dee. It was constructed by 
Gen. M. C. Meigs, during the administration of Jef- 
ferson Davis as Secretary of War under President 
Pierce. For a long time the name of Mr. Davis was 
among those inscribed on a stone tablet which marks 
the bridge, but by the official order of Secretary Simon 
Cameron it was erased at the beginning of the late 
war, and is now truly conspicuous by its absence. 

Bethesda Presbyterian Church—tThe Presby- 
terian congregations of Rockville and Bethesda form 
one church, organically and historically. They have 
one bench of elders and one communion roll, though 
they are distinct congregations, worshiping in different 
churches. The name of the church was originally 
Captain John, latterly called Cabin John. Of the 
early history of the church very little can be gathered, 
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as one or two of the first volumes of the records have 
been lost. The date of the organization of the chureh | 
is unknown, but there is reason to believe that’ the 
church existed prior to the Revolutionary war. The 


father of one of the elders (Mr. De Sellum) was bap- | 


tized by the Rev. James Hunt, pastor of Captain John 
Chureh. He was born in 1773. Mr. Hunt’s name 
occurs for the first time in the records of the Pres- 
byterian Church in 1761. Whether at that time he 
was pastor of Cabin John on the one hand, or whether 
the church existed before he became minister, we are 
unable to decide. The impression is that he was the 
first minister, and that the church had its origin about 
1761. The first pastor, Rev. James Hunt, was born 
in Hanover County, Va., where his father, about 
1740, was one of four seceders from the established 
church who formed a Presbyterian Society, whose 
first pastor was Rev. Samuel Daviss. Mr. Hunt, in 
1783, had lived for a considerable time at his resi- 
dence, some three miles west of Bethesda church, on 
his farm, which was called by the classic name Tus- 
culum. 

At this date his school was one of high standing, 
and doubtless widely known in the State. 
he sustained his family partly by the revenue from 
this school while nursing the infant church, which 
was probably unable to give him an adequate support. 
Among his pupils was William Wirt. We have the 
following concerning Wirt’s early days from “ Ken- 
nedy’s Life of Wirt.” In 1783 (says he) “I was 
removed from the grammar school of Mr. Dent, in 
Charles County, to that of the Rev. Mr. Hunt, in 
Montgomery County.’’ The author continues: “ Wirt 
remained at Mr. Hunt’s school in Montgomery County 
until it was broken up in 1787. During the last two 
years of this period he was an inmate of Mr. Hunt's 
family.” 

Mr. Hunt seems to have exercised a happy influ- 
ence over the character of his pupils. He was a man 
of cultivated mind, liberal education, and philosoph- 
ical temper. He possessed a pretty good library, a 
thing uncommon in those days. He had, besides, a 
pair of globes and philosophical apparatus. He was 
communicative, and quick to appreciate the taste of 
his scholars, and from all accounts kindly and indul- 
gent in his intercourse with them. Young Wirt 


found much in this association to advance him on his | 


way. He acquired some insight into astronomy, some 
taste for physics, some relish for classical study, but, 
above all, some sharpness of appetite for the amuse- 
ment afforded by “the run of the library.” 
studied law with William P. Hunt, son of Rey. 
James Hunt, at Montgomery County Court-house. 


Tt seems | 


On the stone which marks Mr. Hunt’s grave at the 
site of old Cabin John church are cueryed the 
words : 


“Tn memory of the Rev. James Hunt, who departed this life 
the 2d of June, 1793, aged 62 years. 

“ He was set apart to the work of the ministry early in life, 
in which he continued till death, laboring for the good of souls 
and the glory of his Heavenly Master. 

“ «Be ye followers of me as I was of Christ Jesus. 
ye are saved.’” 


By grace 


The successor of Mr. Hunt occupied his place a 
comparatively short time, dying in the year 1800, 
His name was Adam Freeman. He was succeeded 
by one of the most remarkable men the Presbyterian 
Church has ever produced in this country,—Dr. Con- 
rad Speece. His connection with the church was a 
short one, and ended in 1805. Dr. Speece spent the 
greater part of his ministerial life in Virginia, where 
he is still remembered by many of the elder people as 
a preacher of great power. He was a man of origi- 
nality and genius. Of the fourth pastor, Dr. Samuel 
Martin, no particulars can be learned, except that his 
connection with the Presbytery of Baltimore, and 
doubtless with this church, ceased in 1814. 

He was succeeded by the Rev. Joshua T. Russell. 
Some of the oldest members of the church still re- 
member him as a man of unusual oratorical powers. 
During his ministry occurs the following entry in the 
record book, dated Dec. 14, 1818: 

“ Whereas, The Session are fully persuaded of the impor- 
tance of family worship, and of the duty of each member of the 
church to maintain such worship, as prescribed in the Directory, 
chap. xv. 3, 4; and whereas, They have reason to fear that this 
duty is too much neglected by the members of this church; 
therefore, 

“ Resolved, That two members of the Session be appointed 
as a committee to inquire of all male members of this church 
who are heads of families whether this duty is regularly at- 


tended to in their families, and that they report to Session the 
result of their inquiries at their next meeting.” 


Under date of Jan. 2, 1819, is recorded the report 


| of the committee, which was to the effect that they 


had found only one member who entirely neglected 
family worship, and another who had occasionally 
neglected it. ‘‘ The Session,” says the record, “ con- 
versed with the latter, and received encouragement 
that he would in future be constant in the discharge 
of this duty. A committee was also appointed to 
converse with the neglector and endeavor to persuade 
him to maintain family prayer in the future.” 

The day following, Jan. 3, 1819, there was a very 


| solemn aommucnont in which eight persons were ad- 
He | 


mitted to the Lord’s table. Rev. Elias Harrison 
preached the sermon to a very large congregation. 
In one of his letters he states that he often preached 
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to more than one thousand persons at Cabin John 
church. 

In 1820 a committee was appointed by the Session 
to consult with gentlemen in the neighborhood now 


occupied by Bethesda congregation as to the pro- | 
priety of erecting a meeting-house in the vicinity of | 
Mr. McCubbin’s, and to propose the organization of a 


congregation. there as a branch of Cabin John Church. 

After 1820 there seems to have been no pastor for 
two years, and it was perhaps in this interim that the 
Rev. John Breckenridge preached to the congregation 
in the Bethesda neighborhood. During the time of 
his supplying this church the first Bethesda church 
was built. 

Dr. Carnahan, afterwards president of Princeton 
College, also ministered to the church at this time, 
though never its pastor. 

In 1822, Dr. Mines, whose memory is fragrant 
among the members at this day, began a pastorate of 
thirty-five years. His name is inscribed on the tablet 
which is a prominent object in the Rockville church. 
Dr. Mines performed the double duty of pastor and 
teacher. He was for a long time principal of Rock- 
ville Academy, and in this position was as efficient 
as in his work in the church. Says a late contributor 
to the Montgomery Sentinel, “In the academy he 
had a continuous re-election for twenty-five’ years, 
and had to decline by reason of age and infirmity (he 
being about forty years of age when he took charge), 
but he had a general oversight until the day of his 
death.” 

Under his principalship the academy prospered, and 
took high rank in general education and the prepara- 

.tory collegiate course. His pupils are now among the 
most worthy citizens, filling the posts of the farmer, 
mechanic, lawyer, judge, preacher, and physician. 
Two of his sons and five pupils were brought into the 
church and entered the ministry. 

During the summer vacation of the academy he 
generally held a protracted meeting, sometimes in the 
woods, where churches were not convenient, and with 
good result. In social life he was a pattern worthy 
of imitation, hospitable, cheerful, bright, and happy. 
During the latter years of his ministry Dr. Mines 
was assisted by Rev. Randolph A. Smith, who became 
co-pastor in 1846. During his co-pastorate the church 
at Bethesda was consumed by fire. It was built of 
unhewn stone, and stood within what is now the 
cemetery. 

Through the indefatigable efforts of Mr. Smith the 
adjoining parcel of land on the south, consisting of 
about thirty acres, was purchased, and the present 
commodious church edifice built on a much more 


| eligible site than that occupied by the first building. 
| Mr. Smith also accomplished the building of a com- 
_fortable mansion about four hundred yards south of 
the church. 

In the year 1852 the Rev. William T. Eva be- 
came pastor of the church. He is described by those 
| who knew him as a hard student, an excellent preacher, 
and a most faithful pastor in every respect. The 
church prospered greatly under his ministration. In 
| one year about forty persons were added to the con- 
gregation. He is now pastor of a very large church 
in Philadelphia. He resigned the charge of the Be- 
thesda and Rockville Church in 1857. 

In 1859 the Rev. Edward H. Cumpston became 
pastor. During his pastorate, in 1864, the member- 
ship of the church was larger than ever before, num- 
bering one hundred and eighty-six, according to the 
statistical report. He resigned the charge in 1874, 
and is now pastor of the Presbyterian Church at 
Hancock, Md. 

The present pastor, Rev. Parke P. Flournoy, entered 
upon his work, April 1, 1875. The elders in office 
in 1818, the date of the earliest sessional records, 
were Thomas Scott, William Scott, Osgood Offutt, 
and Richard Gatton. Nicholas Clopper was ordained 
3d January, 1819; Otho Magruder and Zachariah 
Gatton, Oct. 1,1820; William Talbott, 1845 ; Rich- 
ard Cromwell, 1846; O. W. Treadwill and William 
Gibbs, 1856; Isaac Hawn, March 1, 1857; Greenbury 
Watkins, March 1, 1857; C. W. Lansdale, in 1857 ; 
John Breiver and W. M. Talbott, May 12, 1861; 
Frederick L. Moore and Julian Magruder, in 1866. 
Most of these are deceased. The elders of the church 
now living are C. W. Lansdale, J. Lewis Bohrer, and 
Henry Renshaw, who attend Bethesda Church, and 
John T. De Seelum, W. M. Talbott, and Julian 
Magruder, who attend Rockville Church. Mr. Moore 
removed to Georgetown some years ago. The dea- 
cons are George Huddleston and Clayton Williams, 
at Bethesda, and George M. Graffat, Rockville. 

For many years Cabin John church was the only 
one within convenient distance of a large population. 
Among the families connected with the church at 
Cabin John as members, attendants, or supporters in 
the past and present are the Gattons, Claggetts, 
Spateses, Magruders, Offutts, Scotts, Cloppers, Fish- 
ers, Perrys, Bradleys, Muncasters, Youngs, Ormes, 
Douglasses, Willits, Lodges, Peterses, Bealls, Council- 
mans, Douds, Washingtons (George C.), Watkinses, 
and Searles; among the names connected with the 
Bethesda branch are the Dunlops, Bradleys, Belts, Mc- 
Cubbinses, Lairds, Huddlesons, Magruders, Youngs, 
Wilsons, Lodgeses, Tomlinsons, Bohrers, Williamses, 
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Huietieseey Holmeses, Syleses, Tomlinsons, Wallaces, 
Renshaws, Watkinses, Spateses, Joneses, Burnetts, 
Shoemakers, Laffboroughs; while the Rockville 


Church reckons on its lists such names as those of the | 


Mageruders, Gattons, Brewers, Anne Searle, Jones, 
Hallards, Belts, Groffs, De Seelums, Ormes, Rick- 
ettses, Talbotts, Treadwells, Martins, Spateses, 
Hughes, Dunlaps, Mineses, Bealls, Johnsons, Rus- 
sells, Muneasters, Almoneys, etc. In addition to these 
offshoots of Cabin John Church, Neilsville, Darnes- 
town, Poolsville, and Hermon Churches may be counted 
as its branches, as Cabin John Church was the first 
Presbyterian Church in the county. 

The ancestors of the congregations now compris- 
ing these churches worshiped at Cabin John Church, 
and it is believed that Rev. John Orme, V.D.M., as 
early as 1723, established the Cabin John Mission, 
when Montgomery was part of Prince George’s 
County, he being in charge of the Upper Marlbor- 
ough Presbyterian Church at that date, and known 
to be a frequent visitor in the vicinity of Rockville, 
where he married, and where many of his descendants 
are still living. 

The Bethesda church is on the Rockville turnpike, 
two miles northwest of Bethesda Post-office, and is 
the old survey of ‘“‘ Leeke Forest,” surveyed for Col. 
Henry Dulany in 1688. 
“St. Joseph’s Park,” on the west side of Rock Creek, 
and extends west one and seven-eighths miles. The 
farms of the late Samuel Perry and William Huddle- 
ston, on the old Georgetown road, are also in this 
survey. 

Bethesda Post-office.—This place is on the Rock- 
ville and Georgetown road, five and a half miles from 
Georgetown, and three and a half from Knowles’. The 


merchants are C. B. Peirce and R. C. Lester,—the | 


latter postmaster. Hon. Joseph H. Bradley, the dis- 
tinguished lawyer of Washington City, has an elegant 
seat near here, and among the prominent farmers of 
this region are Spencer Watkins, H. G. and James 
Carroll, William Councilman, George and William 
Huddleston, the Renshaw Brothers, the Wilsons and 
Gingells. 

Mount Zion Baptist Church is near Magruder’s 
school-house, and was dedicated Sept. 8, 1861, Rey. 
Dr. Samson, of Washington, D. C., preaching the 
sermon. It belongs to the Rockville Circuit, and its 


pastors have been Revs. 8. R. White and D. H. | 
| 
the place of beginning.” 


Hatchey. 


Concord Methodist Episcopal Church is situ- | 


ated near Cabin John, and on the road leading to 
Offutt’s Cross-roads. 
St. John’s Chapel is near Bethesda Post-office, 


This tract lies west of | 


| Church. 


land was erected in 1876. It belongs to the Silver 
Spring Parish, and is a mission of the Grace P. EH. 
Its pastor is Rev. James B. Averitt. 

The school trustees and teachers for 1881 and 1882 
are as follows: 


Trustees.—No. 1, J. H. Davidson, G. H. Dodge, 0. Sommers ; 
No. 2, M. H. Austin, W. H. Pyles, Erasmus Perry; No. 3, John 
Botner, William Councilman, M. Wilson; No. 4, J. D. W. 
Moore, Robert Davidson, W. T. Lynch. 

Teachers.—No. 1, Thomas L. Venable, Bethesda P. 0.; No. 
2, R. V. Griffith, Bethesda P.0.; No. 3, M. L. Venable, Beth- 
esda P. 0.; No. 4, E. C. Hobbs, Cabin John P. 0. 


The magistrates are C. W. Lansdale and J. H. 
Dodge. 

Bethesda Church Cemetery contains the remains 
of Rebecca Perry, the wife of Elbert Perry, died 
March 17, 1856, aged 68 years; Wesley L. Magru- 
der, died May 20, 1877, aged 63 years; Mary Ann 
Levis, born Dec. 8, 1808, died-March 30,1875. 


MECHANICSVILLE DISTRICT, No. 8. 


This district was created by an act of the General 
Assembly of 1878, and was formed from portions of 
the Cracklin District, No. 1, and Berry, No. 5. Its 
metes and bounds are as follows: 


“Beginning at Brown’s bridge, on the Patuxent River, and 
following the county road known as the Limekiln road to its 
crossing of Ashton and Coalesyille turnpike; then with the con- 
tinuation of said Limekiln road to Holland’s Corner; then with 
the Norwood branch of the Union turnpike to the crossing at 
Holland’s branch; then continuing with said Limekiln road to 
the Brookville and Washington turnpike; thence with the 
said pike to the Baltimore and Rockville road; then with said 
Baltimore and Rockville road to the bridge crossing Rock 
Creek ; then following up and with the eastern branch of Rock 
Creek to the bridge crossing said creek at William E, Muncas- 
ter’s mill; then with the county road leading to the village of 
Redland, to where the said road crosses the western branch of 
Rock Creek, at what was formerly known as Ricketts’ ford; 
then following up and with said western branch of Rock Creek to 
where it crosses the road leading from Rockville to Unity, near 
the farm of Walter M. Talbot; then following said road to its 
intersection with the road leading from Mechaniesville to Lay- 
tonsville, near the residence of Fletcher R. Veatch; then follow- 
ing the road leading from Laytonsville to Brookyille to the 
crossing of a public road near the Catholic church and the vil- 
lage of Mount Zion; then with said public road to Hawling’s 
River, near the residence of Thomas D. Gaither; then down 
and with Hawling’s River to the Westminster road, near Allen 
Bowie Davis’ mill; then with the said Westminster road to the 
intersection of the road leading to Triadelphia, north of the 
store of Frederick 0. Gaither; thence with the said road to the 
bridge across the Patuxent River at the village of Triadelphia; 
then down and with said Patuxent River to Brown’s bridge, 


The district is bounded on the north by Oracklin 
District, west by Rockville District, south by Berry 


| District, and east by the Patuxent River, separating it 


from Howard and Prince George’s Counties. In the 
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north Gold and Ready Branches flow into Hawling’s 
River, which flows southeast into the Patuxent. 
Rock Creek in the northwest separates it from Crack- 
lin District, and in the southwest the North Branch 
of Rock Creek divides it from Rockville District. 

First Settlers.—The earliest settlement in this 
district was made by Robert Brooke, who established 
a Protestant colony, June 29, 1650, of forty persons, 
including his wife and ten children, on the Patuxent 
River. Among the subsequent settlers were James 
Brooke, a descendant of the above, John Bradford, 
Benjamin Gaither, Thomas Sprigg, Richard Simmons, 
John Boyd, Thomas Gittings, Thomas Davis, the 
Stablers, Waterses, Barnesleys, Magruders, and Far- 
quhars. 

The Quakers, or Friends, found in Maryland prov- 
ince a refuge and home from their persecutors. In 
Massachusetts laws had been passed that prescribed 
them as a “cursed sect.” They were there impris- 
oned without bail, and sentenced to banishment upon 


pain of death. They were to be maimed, whipped, | 


and “men or women to have their tongues bored 
through with a red-hot iron.” These persecutions 
led George Fox, a zealous leader of the sect, to come 
to Maryland; being delighted with the country, and 
learning that the laws and liberal policy of the prov- 
ince placed no restrictions on religious liberty, he re- 


mained in the colony, and preached the doctrines of | 


his sect both to the settlers and the Indians. The 
members of the General Assembly and the Council, 
men of distinction, justices of the peace, and even the 
heir of the proprietary himself, came to listen to him 
preach. The Friends established settlements or meet- 
ings through Prince George’s and Montgomery Coun- 
ties, and accomplished a great deal towards promoting 
the material development and intellectual advance- 
ment of the region. The first house built by the 
Friends in Montgomery County was by James Brooke, 
on “ Brooke Grove,” surveyed for him Sept. 4, 1728, 
and resurveyed Nov. 15,1741. It contained three 
thousand one hundred and fifty-four acres, and was 
again resurveyed, Sept. 29, 1762, for Mr. Brooke, so 
as to include adjacent property, which resurvey con- 


tained seven thousand nine hundred and six acres. | 


After this addition to his Grove he had eleven thou- 
sand and sixty acres granted by patent, and six thou- 
sand by purchase, and owned at the time of his death 
nearly twenty thousand acres. This tract extends 
from Thomas J. Holland’s farm some eight or nine 
miles in a northwesterly direction, beyond the Big 
Seneca. ‘The town of Brookville, named after the 
- Brookes, which was founded in 1780, and Laytons- 
ville are situated in it. 


The road from Brookville to Laytonsville passes 
through this tract, which embraces some of the finest 
farms in the county, including those of E. J. Hall, 
the late Dr. William B. Magruder, John Riggs, 
Charles Brooke, the late Walter Magruder, David L. 
Pugh, Thomas D. Gaither, and Samuel Riggs, of R. 
This was the largest tract of land owned by one per- 
son in the county, and gives an example of the wealth 
and influence enjoyed by the early leaders of the 
Friends’ Society. On and near “ Brooke Grove’ the 
Friends gathered in sufficient numbers to establish a 
flourishing ‘‘ meeting,” and more than a century ago 
they took a step that distinguished them from sur- 
rounding communities by the emancipation of their 
slaves. The house is occupied at present by William 
J. Schofield. By their patient industry and perse- 
verance, combined with their intellectual culture, 
social intercourse, agricultural knowledge, their fidel- 
ity to the principles of moral truth and human ad- 
vancement, the Quakers, or Friends, have left an im- 
press upon the character of the whole people of the 
county, a stimulus to their aims and energies. 

The Lloyds, the Thomases, the Snowdens, the Rich- 
ardsons, the Shipleys, and many other families came, 
it is supposed, from the Principality. The Severn 
and the Wye (in Talbot County), upon which the 
Hon. Edward Lloyd resided, were no doubt named 
after the rivers of Wales, in honor of his native 
country. The Thomases, it is said, first lived on 
Kent Island, but according to the earliest recorded 
information we have been able to obtain, they resided 
in Anne Arundel, near Thomas’ Point, about 1655. 
Philip, the emigrant, was a privy councilor, and 
many of his descendants held high public positions, 
including Philip Evan Thomas, the projector and first 
president of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. The 
Snowdens arrived about 1660. They were the ances- 
tors of the large family living in Prince George's and 
this county. The Richardsons resided many genera- 
tions upon West River. They came probably about 
1655. The Shipleys, a family of planters in Anne 
Arundel, and subsequently in Montgomery and Car- 


| roll Counties, arrived at a period but little later; and 


two of the largest families of Maryland, the Magru- 
ders and Beales, undoubtedly came from Scotland. 
So also did the Bowies, the Edmonstons, and other 
families. The Magruders arrived about 1655. One 
of their earliest seats was upon the western branch of 
the Patuxent. Alexander, the emigrant, died about 
1680, leaving six children,—Alexander, Nathaniel, 
James, John, Samuel, and Elizabeth. The Beales 
came some time after the Magruders. Col. Hinton 
Beale was the earliest. One of the oldest residents in 
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the county is Edward Stabler, born in 1795. He 
has been postmaster at Sandy Spring for fifty years, 
and is probably the oldest postmaster in the United 
States. He was the originator and founder of the 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company of Montgomery 
County, organized in 1848. About 1841, Caleb 
Stabler purchased four hundred acres at two dollars 
and five cents per acre. This land was without house 
or fencing, but he built a comfortable two-story log 
house, and called his place “ Drayton.” This place, 
under his skillful culture, became a garden-spot, and 
was subsequently divided by its venerable owner into 
six parts, and-each of his sons and sons-in-law built 
and settled on his portion, the old people retaining the 
homestead. This family reclaimed an almost barren 
waste and converted it into one of the most fertile and 
beautiful farms in the county. 

Among the tracts of land surveyed early in the 
eighteenth century was ‘“ Benjamin’s Lot,” granted to 
Benjamin Gaither in 1725, part of which is now 
the famous Triadelphia mill property, which was 
founded in 1809 by three brothers-in-law, Isaac 
Briggs, Thomas Moore, and Caleb Bentley, and is 
now the residence of Hon. Thomas Lansdale. This 
gentleman was born in Berry District in 1808; 
moved to Ohio early in life, and returned to Savage 
Factory, in Anne Arundel, now Howard, County, and 


é : : | 
was extensively engaged there in mechanical opera- | 


He was one of the 
inventors and builders of the first wood-planing ma- 
chines. He also invented the metallic yoke for swing- 
bells. He came to Triadelphia in 1842, remained 
five years, and went to Hllicott’s Mills, on the Pa- 
tapsco River, in Baltimore County, to build, super- 
intend, and operate the granite factory. 


tions for a number of years. 


He was 
the first manager who introduced steam into a factory 
for heating purposes, which he did about the year 
1852, exciting the surprise and admiration of the 
visitors from different parts of the country interested 
in such matters. This factory was burned down 
twice, rebuilt, and finally swept away by the destruc- 
tive flood of 1868, which left hardly a vestige behind 
to mark the site of its repeated calamities. Being 
unsuccessful in his efforts to gain control of the granite 
works by purchase, he returned to Triadelphia about 
the year 1856. From that time until war, fire, and 
flood had made many changes in that, as in cther 
localities simultaneously visited, Triadelphia was a 
busy, thriving, and attractive village of three hundred 
or four hundred inhabitants and about thirty dwell- 
ings, besides the large three-story stone cotton-factory, 
saw, plaster, bone, and grist-mills, store, and me- 
chanical shops. Mr. Lansdale was a member of the 


State Constitutional Convention of 1864, and was 
elected to the Senate of Maryland in 1865. He was 
active in lending his aid to various public works for 
the material advancement of the State and county, 
and liberal in fostering local institutions designed to 
promote the welfare of the people. He died in 1878. 

Prominent among the noble band whose deeds have 
added lustre to the name and fame of the Friends’ So- 
ciety of Sandy Springs and of Montgomery County, 
stands the commanding figure of Benjamin Hallowell, 
philosopher, philanthropist, orator, farmer, and teacher; 
gifted with an extraordinary variety of knowledge, 
prominent in the many fields of investigation in which 
he exerted his powerful energies, and prosecuting his 
researches with one ultimate end, the happiness of 
his fellow-creatures. He was born in Montgomery 
County, Pa., in 1799; came to Montgomery County, 
Md., in 1819, as a teacher of the Friends’ school at 
Frederick Hill; in 1824 he established a school at 
Alexandria, and received among his pupils many who 
have since attained position and honor. In the sum- 
mer of 1842, Mr. Hallowell came to live upon his 
farm, “ Rockland,” near Sandy Springs, upon a tract 
of poor land, which by judicious draining, fertilizing, 
and grass-seeding he completely reclaimed. In 1859 
be was unanimously elected first president of the 
Maryland State Agricultural Society College without 
his knowledge or consent. Shortly afterwards he took 
up his residence in the county. He was prominent 
in organizing the Farmers’ Club of Sandy Springs, 
the first meeting of which was held at the residence 
of Richard T. Bentley. In 1846 he delivered an 
address at the first regular meeting of the Agricul- 
tural Society of Montgomery County, and was a fre- 
quent lecturer before various associations on scientific 
and agricultural subjects. He was Professor of Chem- 
istry in the Medical Department of Columbian College, 
Washington, a member of the American Philosophi- 
cal Society of Philadelphia, and one of the foremost 
in the Baltimore Yearly Meeting to adopt plans for 
the improvement of the condition of the Indians on 
our Western borders. He died in 1877, in the seventy- 


| eighth year of his age, regretted and beloved by all who 


knew him, and leaving behind him a name which will 
be perpetually fragrant with the aroma of a long life 
of labor for others and good will towards men. 

Caleb Bentley was another of the early residents 
of the district. He was born in 1762 in Chester 
County, Pa., and kept the first store in Brookville and 
Sandy Springs. He died in 1852. He belonged to 
the Society of Friends. 

Another of the early inhabitants, Rev. Thomas 
McCormick, was born in Loudon County, Va., in 
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1792, and when six years old was taken by his uncle, 


Thomas Moore, with whom he remained until his 
fourteenth year, 
Baltimore, where he learned the trade of a carpenter. 
In 1817 he built the fine mansion of E. J. Hall, and 
was subsequently engaged in the mercantile business 
until 1829, when he purchased a farm, “ Longwood," 
near Brookville, where he spent fifteen years. He 
carried butter to market in the first refrigerator ever 
wnade,—the patent of Thomas Moore, who died in 
1823. 

John Thomas, who sixty years ago lived about six 
miles from Triadelphia, near Green’s bridge over 
the Patuxent, established an interesting industry for 
the collection of pine sap from the pine-trees in the 
adjacent forests. This was done by removing a small 
chip from the foot of the tree, near the root; the 
opening thus made would receive the falling sap, 
which was gathered in the morning, taken to Mr. 
Thomas, who paid ten cents an ounce for it. The 
revenue derived from this source was, however, not 
sufficient to meet the expectations of the projector, 
and it was abandoned. 

Ephraim Davis settled and built in 1755 in Me- 
chaniesville District, on what is now the “ Greenwood” 
estate. During President Washington's administration 
his son, Thomas Davis, who was born Dec. 10, 1769, 
raised a company and marched to Pennsylvania in 
1794 to help suppress the “ Whisky Insurrection.” 
While thus engaged he was elected to the Legislature, 
and frequently thereafter filled the same position. He 
was also elector of the Senate under the old constitu- 
tion, and a member of the Governor's Council. He 
served us a justice of the peace, a member of the 
board of tax commissioners, judge of the Levy and 
Orphans’ Court, and also as one of the associate judges 
of the County Court before the change requiring all 
three of the judges to be taken from the legal profes- 
sion. He was likewise a noted conveyancer and sur- 
veyor. 
the Brookville Academy and of St. Bartholomew's 
Protestant Episcopal Chureh, in whose vestry and 
communion he died in 1833, aged sixty-five years. 
His son, Allen Bowie Davis, was born Feb. 16, 1809, 


and resides on the old homestead, ‘ Greenwood,” which — 


has been in the family since 1755. He succeeded his 
father in the board of trustees of Brookville Academy. 
In 1840 he was elected a member of the State Board 
of Publie Works, in which he exercised his influence 
in favor of the representation of the minority and the 
abolition of political agenciesin the management of pub- 
lie trusts, In 1850 he was elected to the State Consti- 


tutional Convention, and was made one of the first trus- | 


He was then taken by his father to — 


He was one of the founders and trustees of 
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tees of the State Agricultural Society, and subsequently 
president of the board. About the same time he was 
elected president of the Montgomery Manufacturing 
Company of Triadelphia, with encouraging financial re- 
sults in his administration. As president of the County 
Agricultural Society he introduced reforms and changes 
which were instrumental in laying the foundation for 
its growth and prosperity. In 1849 he obtained the 
charter of the Brookville and Washington Turnpike 
Company, and served sixteen years as its president. 
| In 1863 he was elected to the Legislature, and made 
| chairman of the Committees on Roads and Agricul- 
ture. During his term of office he extended the pro- 
| hibitory liquor law over an area greater than that em- 
braced in its early provisions, with a corresponding 
improvement in the health, morals, and prosperity of 
the people. About 1869 he was elected president of 
the State Agricultural Society, and presided at the 
first meeting for its organization, In January, 1880, 
he was appointed by the court one of the public school 
commissioners, and is now the president of the board. 
Mr. Davis has been twice married. His first wife, 
Rebecca Comfort, was the eldest daughter of Chief 
Justice Thomas Beale Dorsey, of Elk Ridge. She 
| died in 1836, and in 1839 Mr. Davis married his 
present wife, Hester Ann Wilkens, the daughter of 
William Wilkens, formerly an eminent dry-goods 
merchant of Baltimore City. Mr. Davis is a model 
farmer, and his beautiful estate, “ Greenwood,” is one 
| of the garden spots of Montgomery County. 
St. Bartholomew's Protestant Episcopal Par- 
ish—It is strange that none of the four parishes 
| within the county possesses even a record of its metes 


and bounds. Formerly the whole county was com- 
prised by Prince George Parish, the parish church, 
called Rock Creek church, standing where the ceme- 
tery now is, near the residence of the late Judge 
Bowie. In 1758 a petition, numerously signed by the 
Browns, Gartrells, Griffiths, Riggses, Davises, and 
others, was presented to Governor Sharpe and his 
Council for permission to lay off a parish and erect a 
“chapel of ease” on a branch of the Patuxent, called 
Hawling’s River, the petitioners stating that they 
were too remote from the parish church at Rock 
Creek, and were able to erect a church and support a 
minister if their petition was granted. Consent was 
given, and a chapel erected very near the site of the 
present St. Luke's church, Crowtown. All traces of 
the building are gone, and with the exception of Mr. 
William Brown, who was baptized in the church, there 
is probably no one in the neighborhood who remem- 
bers the edifice. 


St. Bartholomew's Parish was carved out of Prince 
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George's in 1821 by the Diocesan Convention of that 
year. Its bounds were as follows: “ Beginning at a 
bridge near Harry W. Dorsey's, on Seneca River, 
running with the road by John Belt’s to Snell's 
bridge, on the Patuxent, including the upper part of | 
Montgomery County, lying between the Seneca and 
Patuxent Rivers.” The next year, 1822, the conven- 
tion extended the boundaries “ to include the farm of 
Jonathan Duly, lying on the road from John Belt’s 
to Snell's bridge.” The boundaries of the parish have 
since been changed, but its present extent cannot be 
definitely ascertained. But though the parish was 
not formally erected until 1821, the churchmen of | 
this section seem to have acted as if the parish had | 
legal existence, for on Haster Monday, 1813, a meet- 
| 
| 


ing of the parishioners was held at Bowman's store 
for the election of vestrymen, and the following per- 
sons were chosen: Thomas Davis, Ephraim Gaither, 
James Whiffing, Edward Burgess, John H. Riggs, 
Rezin Darby, H. C. Gaither, and Anthony Ricketts, 

Ata special meeting held June 7th, of the same 
year, Thomas Davis was chosen the first lay delegate 
to attend the “ convention to be held in Baltimore 
on Whit-Sunday.” 

May 2, 1814, the vestry resolved that “on the 
fourth Monday of that month the vestry shall meet at 
Bowman's store, to select a site for the chureh.’ A 
list of adjourned meetings fills up the time (from 
which it appears the lack of quorums is not a modern 
evil) till Aug. 13, 1814, when a committee, consisting 
of H. C. Gaither and Henry Griffith, was appointed 
to contract for building a church “ according to the 
determined plan.” The next year (Aug. 7, 1815) 
Frederick Bowman was added to the building com- 
mittee, a fact showing that the church was then still 
incomplete. Indeed, from the fact that the first order 
for the payment of “ any bills that may be presented” | 
is dated as late as Nov. 6, 1815, it is probable that 
the building was not begun till the summer of that 
year. But by Easter Monday, 1816, such progress 
had been made that the parishioners could meet at 
the church for the election of vestrymen, yet it stood 
unfinished several years, for as late as March 13, 
1819, Frederick Gaither, Jesse Wilcoxon, and H. G. 
Gaither were directed to contract for “ plastering and 
for any carpenter's work necessary in connection there- | 
with.” This work was pushed with dispatch, for on | 
May 9, 1819, application was made to Bishop Kemp 
to consecrate the church, and the ceremony was per- 
formed the same day. As the application was made 
on the very day of the consecration, the bishop must 
have come on a “yisitation,” the pre-notification of 
which to the vestry was the oceasion of stirring them 


| up in all convenient places.” 


up to complete the house according to the order of 
March 13th. If the present rule, that a chureh can- 
not be consecrated till it is out of debt, was then in 
force, this church must have been fully paid for at the 
time of the bishop's visit. Previously, however, there 
had been some difficulty in collecting some of the 
subscriptions, for on Nov. 8, 1817, the vestry directed 
legal proceedings to be taken against all delinquents 
who should not pay the amount promised by them by 
December 11th, and the order was directed to be “ set 
However, with all its 
delays and struggles, the church was at last completed, 
and still stands on Hawling’s River, about two miles 
east of Laytonsville. From its beginning to 1843 
this church was associated with the one at Rock 
Creek, subsequently at Rockville, in the employment 
of a minister. 

The first minister was a Mr. Wheaton, from Dee. 
13, 1818, to December, 1819. Aug. 7, 1820, the 
vestry elected Rev. Thomas G. Allen “for one year." 

It appears from the vestry-book that Mr. Allen 
visited the parish without a formal invitation, bringing 
a “ certificate of standing” from Bishop Kemp. ( Per- 
haps the bishop had been applied to to recommend 
some one.) Mr. Allen preached his trial sermon 
August 6th, and was called to the charge of the 
church the next day. He continued until 1828, 
being re-elected from year to year. Rev. H. C. 
Knight was elected in his place, It is not said 
whether he accepted. If so, he remained but a year, 
for Sept. 20, 1829, the Rev. Levin J. Gillis was 
chosen. He continued till 1843. Mr. Gillis seems 
to have caused the severance of this church from the 
one at Rockville in 1844. April 4, 1844, the Rev. 
O. Hutton, D.D., was called. He took charge June 
Ist, and continued therein until 1861, when he re- 
signed. Yet there is another minute, accepting the 
doctor's resignation, dated July 19, 1866. We sup- 
pose that, owing to the war or for other reasons, the 
first resignation was withdrawn, though there is no 
record of the fact. But parish records are proverbially 
fragmentary. When the doctor assumed the rector- 
ship St. John’s Church, Mechanicsville, was asso- 
ciated with St. Bartholomew's. The exact date of 
the building of St. John's cannot be ascertained, but 
in the resolution of association, at the time of calling 
Dr. Hutton, it is spoken of as “ the chapel recently 
erected near Mechanicsville.” After Dr. Hutton’s 
resignation St. John's was for a short time connected 
with the Rockville Church, but soon returned to its 
former association, which still continues. Revs, Tins- 
ley and Poindexter held short rectorships, and were 
followed by Rev, Thomas Duncan in 1868 to 1874 or 
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15. By his energy and devotion St. Luke's, at | 


Crowtown, and the chapel at Unity were built, sup- 
plying pressing needs to those communities. Mr. 
Dunean was succeeded by Dr. Mason in 1875, but ill 
health compelled him to resign in a little more than 
one year, On Easter Sunday, 1877, the Rev. Mr. 
Laird entered upon the charge, and continues to hold 
it. He is very energetic in his labors, and has met 
with deserved success. 

On Feb. 19, 1825, Margaret Brooke conveyed by 
deed to the vestry of St. Bartholomew's Parish one 
acre of land, being a part of a tract called “ The 
Addition to Brooke Grove,” bounded northerly by a 
tract called ‘‘ Tusculum,” and southerly by the public 
road, and including the church of said parish and the 
burying-ground and yard to the church attached. The 
consideration of the indenture was twenty-five dol- 
lars, and it was witnessed by Richard Butt and Ben- 
jamin Higgins. 

Sandy Spring.—The village of Sandy Spring is 
eight miles east of Rockville and eleven from Laurel, 
and is situated in the midst of a settlement of Friends. 
The village derives its name from a spring half a mile 
south of it, the waters of which were formerly con- 
sidered especially adapted for washing and scouring 
purposes. 

The name of the village and neighborhood has 
caused among strangers a double deception. On first 
hearing it they conceive it to be a regular watering- 
place, and the agricultural traveler expects tu find it 
a light, sandy soil, the very opposite of which is soon 
made apparent to his conception by the condition of 
the winter roads. It appears from the earliest land 
warrants laid in this section that the first settlements 
were commenced just after the beginning of the last 
century. The tract of land called ‘‘ Suowden Manor,” 
that now forms the resting-place of all the families in 
the eastern and southeastern part of this section, was 
surveyed for Richard Snowden, Dec. 10, 1715, and 
contained one thousand acres. ‘The Ashton and Sligo 
turnpike runs through the estate, and the road from 


Ashton to Laurel. The tract embraces the lands of 


William John Thomas, the farms of William Lee, 
Warwick Miller, Asa Stabler,*and the farm and 
bone-mill of William Bond. 
joining it on the south, was granted Feb. 14,17 20, to 
Charles and William Beall, and contained seventeen 
hundred and eighty-seven acres. It is situated on 
the head-waters of West Point Branch, beginning 
in Thomas Winpenny’s house-yard, a mile north of 
Colesville, on the Ashton and Sligo turnpike. On 
it are located the farms of Thomas Winpenny, Mr. 


O'Hare, Lloyd Green, J. W. Bareroft and others. meeting of Friends at Sandy Spring, 


The “Charles and Benjamin” tract, beginning at a 
point not far from Hawling’s River, and extending 
nearly through the heart of the neighborhood, beyond 
its southeastern border, was surveyed and granted to 
Charles Beall, July 2, 1718, and comprised two 
_ thousand two hundred and eighty acres. This tract 
extends from Hon. E. J. Hall's farm down the 
Brookville and Washington turnpike to Higgin’s 
tavern, embracing the farms of Z. D. Waters, Thomas 
Waters, Josiah W. Jones, Samuel Cashell, and others. 
“ Charley Forest,” of twelve hundred and thirty acres, 
was granted to Maj. John Bradford. The “ Addition 
to Charley Forest’’ was surveyed to Maj. Bradford, 
Sept. 16, 1720. These two surveys united extend 
from Mechanicsville to within a short distance of 
Snell's bridge. The turnpike from Mechanicsville to 
Sandy Spring and Ashton, and the road to Snell's 
bridge, as also that to Brighton, passes through it. 
On this tract are situated Sandy Spring and Ash- 
ton, including the valuable farms of ‘“ Fair Hill,” and 
those of William H. Farquhar, Albin Gilpin, R. T. 
Bentley, Edward Thomas, and many others. The 
tract is located on the dividing ridge that separates 
the head-waters of the Northwest Branch and Cabin 
Creek. When the first settlements were made an uu- 
broken forest covered the whole region, except in a 
few spots where the wigwams of the natives showed a 
little patch of corn or tobacco. The forest then was 
not like that of the present day, filled with the under- 
growth that mars its beauty. As an illustration of 
this, it is related that on one occasion a horse escaped 
from one of the settlers on the place next above the 


“ Beall’s Manor,’ ad- | 


present residence of Thomas P. Stabler, and came down 
towards the spring through the woods. Its owner 
was able to follow the animal the whole distance by 
the tracks left in the clear soil of the forest, where 
only large trees grew. No Indian burial-places or 
Indian remains have ever been discovered in the vi- 
| cinity, but arrow-heads and a few rude culinary uten- 
| sils have been turned up in the fields from time to 
| time, Evidences of the existence of various wild 
denizens of the woods are still present in the names 
given to many of the first tracts of land taken up in 
| the county. Bear Den,” “Deer Park,” ‘“ Wolf 
Den,” and designations similar to these are quite 
numerous, while “ Bear Baeon,” a very ancient tract 
lying on the Laurel road, directly east of “ Snowden 
Manor,” serves as a significant indication of the uses 
to which these wild beasts were put before the intro- 
duction of domestic animals. In the minutes of the 
ancient “ Monthly Meeting,” held at “ The Cliffs,” 
on Herring Creek, is contained the first mention of a 
, which probably 
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oecurred in the Seventh month and 27th day of 1753. 
The first members composing this meeting appear to 
have belonged to the Brooke and Thomas families. 
It was in 1742 that Richard Snowden, proprietor of 
“ Snowden Manor,” conveyed five hundred acres of its 
northwestern part to Philip Thomas. 

Roger Brooke was born at Brooke Grove, in Mont- 
gomery (then Frederick) County, on the 24th of No- 
vember, 1774. His ancestor was Robert Brooke, | 
who emigrated from England in 1650. Robert 
Brooke was boro in London on the 3d of June, 1602, 
and his wife, Mary Baker, was a native of Battel, in 
Sussex. They were married on the 25th of February, 
1627. Their children were Baker, Mary, Thomas, 
and Barbara. Robert Brooke's secoud wife was Mary, 
second daughter of Roger Mainwaring, Dean of Wor- 
Their children were Charles, Roger, Robert, 
John, Mary, William, Aun, and Francis, On the 
29th of June, 1650, Robert Brooke arrived in Mary- | 
land with his wife and ten children. Besides these 
were the following servants: men-servants, Mark 
King, Mark Lovely, William Bradney, Philip Har- 
wood, Richard Robinson, Anthony Kitchen, William 
Jones, John Clifford, James Leizh, Benjamin Ham- 
mond, Robert Sheale, Thomas Joyce, Henry Peere, | 
Thomas Elstone, Edward Cooke, Ambrose Brigys, 
Robert Hooper, William Hinson, John Bocock, David 
Brown, Henry Robinson ; maid-servants, Anne Mar- 
shall, Katherine Fisher, Elizabeth Williamson, Mar- 
garet Watts, Abigail Montague, Eleanor Williams, 
and Agnes Neale. Robert Brooke was then forty- 
eight years of age. He was the first settler on the 
Patuxent, and located himself about twenty miles up 
the river, at a place which was afterwards known as 
Delabrook, and in 1652 removed to an adjoining es- 
tate, which he named Brooke Place. After his ar- | 
rival in Maryland three children were born,—Basil, 
who died on the day of his birth, and Dliza and 
Henry, twins. Robert Brooke died on the 20th of | 
July, 1656, and his widow died on the 29th of No- 
vember, 1663. Soon after reaching Maryland, Rob- 
ert Brooke was appointed commander of Charles 
County, and was chosen by Cromwell's commissioners 
Governor of Maryland. arly in the next century, 
James Brooke, a descendant of Robert Brooke, born 
at Battel Creek, Feb. 21, 1705, removed to the local- 
ity known as Sandy Spring neighborhood, in what is 
now Montgomery County. His father was Roger 
Brooke, Jr., son of Roger Brooke, who was the son 
of Robert Brooke. James Brooke patented large 
tracts of land, over twenty thousand acres in all, on 
which his children settled. Roger Brooke, the sub- 
jeet of this sketch, was his grandson, and occupied 


cester. 
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the house built by his father, who bore the same 
name, within a mile of the original mansion of James 
Brooke, the first permanent settler in that part of 
Maryland. 

At the age of sixteen his father’s death left him 
with many cares and responsibilities, his mother and 
five sisters being still at home, each with considerable 
landed estates, requiring much attention, from the fact 
that they had all been worked down by the culture of 
tobacco. In 1804, Roger Brooke was married to 
Mary Pleasants Younghusband, who was born March 
10, 1770, near Richmond, Va. She was the 
daughter of Isaac Younghusband, a native of Eng- 
land, who had been the captain of a merchant vessel 
trading between Liverpool and Richmond. At the 
latter place the captain became acquainted with and 
married Mary Pleasants, whose ancestors removed 
from England to Virginia in 1668. She was the 
daughter of Thomas Pleasants and Mary Jordan, 
After the death of his first wife in 1838, Roger 


| Brooke married, in 1840, Sarah T. Gilpin, a daugh- 


ter of Bernard Gilpin. His education was only such 
as the common schools afforded, but he had been 
trained with the utmost care by his intelligent and 
pious mother, Mary Matthews, who, born near Mo- 
nocacy, Md., was married to Roger Brooke's father in 
1758, and survived him eighteen years. Five chil- 
dren were born to Roger Brooke, of whom four out- 
lived him. The elder, a daughter, was married to 
Dr. Charles Farquhar; the second, also a daughter, 
to Elisha John Hall, who, like his brothers-in-law, 
Roger and George E. Brooke, has been widely known 
as an active and successful farmer. In this respect 
the children followed the occupation of their father, 
whose life was devoted to the pursuits of agriculture. 

A somewhat notable fuct in this corinection is that 
all the descendants of Roger Brooke have remained 


| in the same locality, and all the male members of the 


family have devoted themselves exclusively to farm- 
ing, and have sueceeded remarkably in improving 
their lands and increasing their productive eapacity. 
The children of Roger Brooke were Sarah B., who 
married Dr, Charles Farquhar; Mary B., who mar- 
tied Elisha John Hall; Roger, who died some years 
ago; and George E. Of Mrs. Farquhar’s children 
there are uow living Anna F., wife of Charles H. 


| Brooke, her second cousin; Roger B., Mary Edith, 


Charles, Granville, and Bliza Elgar Farquhar. Of 
Mrs. Hall’s children there are now living Mary Kate, 
wife of Samuel A. Janney, and Louisa P., wife of 
George F. Nesbitt. Roger Brooke married Sara 
Pleasants, of Virginia, and their surviving children 
are William L., Martha R., wife of Frederick Stabler; 
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Mary P.. Walter. Roger, Deborah, and Albin. George 
_ E. Brooke married Eliza Jordan, and their children 
now living are Alice, wife of James P. Stabler; 
Charles, and Annie. 

Roger Brooke may be regarded as a pioneer in 
adopting the improved system of farming in Mary- 
land. He devoted much of his time and attention to 
planting orchards, draining low grounds, ridding the 
fields of the stones with which they were heavily en- 
cumbered, and procuring improved stock. His in- 
dustry and his progressive policy first showed the 
possibility of redeeming the poverty-stricken lands of 
this region of Maryland. The convincing evidence 
of his method of farming was that it proved remu- 
nerative. The profits of one farm enabled him grad- 


ually to purchase several additional estates, it being — 
his conviction through life that the safest investment 
- for money was in land. He was a prominent member | 


and promoter of the agricultural societies, both county 
and State, and in the infancy of the latter he exerted 
himself with vigor and effect in its behalf. Although 
preferring always the quiet and independence of home- 
life, his interests were not confined to that narrow 
space, but extended to national questions, both of a 
political and economic character. For more than fifty 
years he was a subscriber to the National Intelli- 
gencer of Washington, and frequently wrote short 
articles for that paper, which the editors gladly re- 
ceived. He never failed to cast his vote on the day 
of election, encouraging the young men always to do 
likewise. His connection with politics extended thus 
far, but no farther. He would not accept any office 
except that of member of “ the Levy Court,” as the 
board of county commissioners was then called. 
Roger Brooke was one of those men gifted by na- 
ture with a mind that assures its own education. 
This was exhibited to a remarkable degree iv the 
knowledge which he acquired of nature and nature's 
productions, from the feathered songster to the tiniest 
flower of the forest. Although he was entirely unac- 
quainted with the literature of botany, there seemed 
to be not a single plant to be found in field or woods 
that he could not name, and with whose qualities, es- 
pecially its medical properties, he was unacquainted. 
Tt was no doubt owing to his love of nature and out- 
door life, added to his fondness for sport, inherited 
from a long line of British ancestry, that he became 
noted for a lively interest in fox-hunting, which con- 
tinued nearly to the close of his life. This interest, 
however, never seemed to interfere with his religious 
duties, to which he was steadily devoted in youth, 
manhood, and old age. From his birth he was at- 
tached to the Society of Friends, and fully indorsed 
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their ductrines and principles. To his influence, and 
that of his associates, may be attributed the order and 
sobriety which have thus far characterized the neighbor- 
hood where he resided. He was, however, remarka- 
bly social in his nature, offering to friends and stran- 
gers of all sects and conditions a hospitality seldom 
surpassed. Being gifted with a rich humor, and pos- 
sessing a fund of anecdotes laid up in an unequaled 
meniory, his society was sought and enjoyed by a 
great variety of persons, from the patriot and states- 
man down to the humblest neighbor on the adjoining 
lands. In his latter days he often remarked that few 
people had realized more enjoyment than he, and in 
his old age it was his great pleasure, seated with a 
friend beneath the sturdy old sycamore which so 
aptly illustrated the rugged strength of his character, 
to relate the varied experiences of his long and event- 
ful life, or to discourse of those topics with which 
experience and a careful study of men and things had 
made him so conversant. In connection with this 
sycamore, it is related that, returning home from mill 
on one occasion, while still a lad, he got into an alter- 
cation with a boy, aud having wrested from his an- 
tagonist a small sycamore shoot or sapling, bore it 
home in triumph, and planted it before the door of his 
father’s dwelling. Before his death the sapling had 
grown to be a large and vigorous tree, beneath whose 
shade he whiled away many a pleasant hour. On the 
31st of December, 1860, he died, calmly and peace- 
fully, having attained the age of eighty-six years, and 
his remains were laid with those of his forefathers. 
In accordance with his oft-reiterated wish, the spot 
remains unmarked by any stone or monument. 

The Brookes continue as in the past to be one of 
the most influential families in Western Maryland. 
The late Chief Justice Taney’s mother was the 
daughter of Roger Brooke, one of the descendants of 
Robert Brooke, the emigrant, and the family connec- 
tion is very extensive. 

The Brooke family, like the Calverts, were Catholic, 
and the first to change his faith to Protestantism was 
James Brooke, who on June 5, 1725, married Deborah, 
eldest. daughter of Richard and Elizabeth Snowden, of 
the Society of Friends. As elsewhere stated, James 
Brooke, in 1728, settled in this neighborhood, leaving 
his relatives behind in the lower counties. Roger 
Brooke, Sr., son of James Brooke, married Mary Elgar. 
It is said that when James Brooke built his house, in 
1728-29 (still standing, and owned by William J. 
Schofield), it was the only frame house between this 
point and Canada. When James Brooke was hunting, 
in 1756, with six dogs, they came upon a very large 


‘panther. The ferocious beast attacked the dogs and 
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laid them sprawling on every side of him. At this 
juncture, it is said, the old man came up, and fired in- 
effectually on the enraged animal, which now turned 
upon him. He endeavored to reload, but found he had 
shot away his last bullet, it being during the French 
and Indian war, when there was a scarcity of ammuni- 
tion. But the men of those days were trained for all 
such emergencies. Cutting off one of the metal but- 
tons of his coat, he dropped it down the capacious | 
mouth of his old musket and blazed away at the 
panther, striking him right between the eyes, and kill- 
ing the beast at once. Tobacco was the principal agri- 
cultural staple, but an act of the Assembly required 
every planter to put out annually two acres of corn, in 
order to avert any famine. Richard Snowden at one 
time had twenty-four tobacco-houses on one tract of | 
land, For a number of years there was only one pair 
of boots in the settlement, such was the simplicity of 
manners and of living. This rare article was in the 
possession of the head of the Thomas family, and 
was loaned out in the spirit of brotherly kindness to 
such of the neighbors as were about to undertake the 
serious enterprise of a journey to Annapolis. It is 
also known that a single great-coat served the pur- 
poses of the whole community for similar important 
occasions. 

The Friends’ meeting-house had no fire for years, 
and when it was first proposed to have a stove in it | 
a vehement opposition arose as a piece of hurtful indul- 
gence. At length the advocates of the innovation 
prevailed. It happened that on the first meeting- 
day after the stove was put up no fire was kindled 
in it, and one of the elders who had opposed most 
strongly the introduction of the stove coming along, 
spread his hands wide over it, and feeling no heat. 
exclaimed, “Oh, the dumb idol!" and at the same 
time taking off his great-coat, laid it across the stove 
and took his seat. ‘he next “ meeting-day” being a 
cold one, a fire was made in the stove, and the same 
Friend coming in, ignorant of the change, pulled off 
his great-coat at the door, setting an example to the 
effeminate ones, and stalking up the aisle, again threw 
his coat across the stove, and took his place in the 
gallery. A slight commotion ensued among the 
younger members, and impressed at so extraordinary a 
manifestation he lifted his eyes, and saw his outer 


garment enveloped in smoke. The idol was no longer 
dumb. 


The Friends in general took no active part in the 
Revolution, but were rather suspected of leaning to 
the cause of the mother-country. Not. so, however, 
was it with the people here. The Brookes in partic- | 
ular—a race of large, stalwart men, trained up in the | 
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love of independence—went in heart and hand for the 
patriot cause. One of the sons of the old patriarch, 
James Brooke, became a colonel in the Continental 
army, and was of course dismissed from the meeting 
for this breach of faith. Evan Thomas, born in 1738, 
then resided in the old brick house near Colesville, 
and attended regularly the Sandy Springs meeting, of 
which he was a solid and faithful minister. At the 
beginning of the Revolution he entered the exciting 
political arena, and was elected a member of the first 
convention that met at Annapolis. Being re-elected, 
the conviction was soon forced upon his mind that 
the convention’s resolves meant war, and he retired 
from the path into which events were leading him 
and came back to the tenets of his faith. But a 
thorny road it proved to him for years. For preach- 
ing without secular authority he was forcibly dragged 
from the gallery where he stood, fined and imprisoned ; 
but the next meeting-day after his release he was 
again at his post. One of his sons was Hon. Philip 
Evan Thomas, the projector of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad, and to the erection of the Friends’ 
meeting-house in 1817 he contributed five hundred 
dollars. 

A year or two afterwards came the establishment 
of the Fair Hill Boarding-School. Contemporaneous 
with the introduction of fertilizers a ‘‘ Farmers’ Club” 
was established, about 1845, and these combined agen- 
cies have resulted in a wonderful improvement of the 
soil in this neighborhood, and in the agricultural 
methods of the surrounding farmers. The famous 
“Lyceum” did much to stimulate investigation, and 
no location in Maryland can boast better-tilled farms, 
more elegant improvements, or people of broader and 
more liberal culture than Sandy Spring and the 
adjacent region. 

Friends’ Meeting-house.—The first edifice was 
a frame structure, built about 1742, and which, with 
some additions and repairs, remained standing until 
1817, when the present substantial brick edifice was 
built. In the graveyard attached are interred the 
remains of 


Mahlin Kirk, died 4th mo. 15, 1860, aged 76. 

Albert G, Palmer, born Aug, 23, 1829, died March 6, 1860. 
Joseph Gilpin, born May 7, 1780, died March 29, 1858. 

H. Russell Stabler, born 8th mo. 4, 1853, died 2d mo. 15, 


| 1857. 


Martha A. Stone, died 12th mo, 21, 1855. 

Jacob Weller, born Jan, 3, 1806, died Sept, 13, 1876. 

Roger Brooke, born 10th mo. 5, 1810, died 3d mo, 15, 1868. 

Catherine Chandlee, died 2d mo, 10, 1872, aged 78. 

Wilson Scott, died 6th mo, 4, 1872, aged 54. 

Mary Pleasants, born Ist mo, 13, 1825, died ¥th mo. 8, 1869. 

Elizabeth T. Kirk, born 6th mo, I, 1825, died 10th mo. 4, 
1869, 
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Rebecca N. Palmer, born Aug. 2, 1804, died Aug. 6, 1867. 

William P. Palmer, M.D., born Nov. 19, 1792, died Dec. 27, 
1869. 

Archibald D, Moore, born 2d mo, 8, 1841, died Sth mo. 27, | 
1864. 

Mary H. Brooke, died June 29, 1864, aged 25 years. 

Wm, Thomas, born Sth mo. 20, 1848, died 1874, 

Sarah M. Sullivan, born October, 1839, died Sept. 23, 1875. 

Jobn J. Osburn, born Oct. 30, 1841, died Feb. 4, 1880. 

Sas. H. Stone, born 24th of 6th mo., 1813, died 8th of 12th 
mo., 1880. 

Hannah C, Pierce, born 3d mo. 29, 1789. 

Joshua Pierce, born 16th of 3d mo., 1781, died 1863, 

Hannah G. Birdsall, born 20th of 5th mo., 1803, died 224 of | 
3d mo., 1877. 

Mortimer Osburn, born March 30, 1810, died April 8, 1875. 

Virginia F. Moore, born 20th of 3d mo., 1841, died 10th of 
8d mo., 1873. 

Benjamin J. Hallowell, died 7th of 9th mo., 1877, aged 78 
years, 21 days. 

Margaret E. Hallowell, died 1st of 5th mo., 1873, aged 76 | 
years, 8 months, 13 days, 

Jacob W. Ziegler, died Sept. 16, 1804, 

George Brooke, born Sth of Sth mo., 1846, died Ist of Tat 
mo., 1876. 

Edward 8. Hallowell, died 18th of 3d mo., ists, aged 18. 

Timothy Kirk, died 15th of 10th mo., 1864, aged 87, 

Anna H. Moore, died 22d of Sth mo., 1863. 

J. Edgar Hallowell, died June 12, 1863, aged 27, 

W. T. Parnsley, died Aug. 11, 1863, aged 22, 

Warwick Guion Miller, died 1860, aged 28, 


The first store in Sandy Spring was kept by Caleb 
Bentley. The Orthodox meetiug-house was erected 
in 1880. The Sandy Spring Lyceum occupies a neat 
building near the Friends’ meeting-house. The other 
organizations here are the Montgomery County Branch 
of the Prisoners’ Aid Society, the Enterprise Farm- 


surance companies in Maryland, is located at Sandy 
Spring. It was incorporated by the General Assembly 
at its December session of 1847. The incorporators and 
first directors were Edward Stabler, Dr. William P, 
Palmer, George E. Brooke, Robert R, Moore, William 
H. Farquhar, Joseph Gilpin, Richard Bentley, 
Joshua Peirce, Edward Lee, Samuel Ellicott, Henry 
Stabler, Francis P. Blair, Sr., and Caleb Stabler. 
From its organization its president has been Edward 
Stabler, and its secretary and treasurer Robert R. 
Moore, now assisted by Thomas L. Moore. In 1876 
the directors were : 


Edward Stabler, William H. Farqubar, B. Rush Roberts, Hen- 


ry C. Hallowell, Joseph T. Moore, Sandy Spring; Nathan 
8. White, Dawsonville; Isaac Hartshorne, Brighton ; 
Charles Abert, Norbeck; James B. Matthews, Matthews’ 
Store, Howard County ; Thomas F, Shepherd, Uniontown, 
Carroll County ; Robert B. Dixon, Easton, Talbot County; 
William J, Albert, Catonsville, Baltimore County ; Wil- 
liam Downey, New Market, Frederick County. 


The directors of the company in 1881 were: 


Edward Stabler, president; Wm, Hy. Farquhar, Sandy Spring, 


Montgomery County; James B. Matthews, Glenwood, 
Howard County; Thomas F, Shepherd, Uniontown, Car- 
roll County; Isaac Hurtshorne, Brighton, Montgomery 
County; Henry C. Hallowell, Sandy Spring, Montgomery 
County ; Robert B. Dixon, Easton, Talbot County ; Joseph 
T. Moore, Sandy Spring, Montgomery County; Charles 
Abert, Norbeck, Montgomery County; Asa M. Stabler, 
Spencerville, Montgomery County; Richard 'T. Bentley, 
Sandy Spring, Montgomery County; W. B. Chichester, 
Olney, Montgomery County; Charles G. Porter, Sandy 
Spring, Montgomery County. 


ers’ Club, the Montgomery Farmers’ Club, the Sandy A General Statement of the Operations of The Mutual Fire In- 


Spring Horticultural Society, the Sandy Spring Home | 
Interest Society, and the Sandy Spring Young Folks’ 
Sociable. 

On June 10, 1734, a tract of land called “ Rock- 
land,” of one hundred and seventy-four acres, was 
granted Allen Farquhar, which now embraces part of 
Union Bridge, a thriving town of Carroll County. In 
1735, Allen Farquhar sold this land to his son, William 
Farquhar, who became one of the leading business 
men in what is pow Carroll, then a part of Frederick 
County. From him descended Amos, father of Wil- 
liam H. Farquhar. The latter married Margaret, 
daughter of Isaac and Hannah (Brooke) Briggs. 
The Farquhar family has been in this country for 
nearly two centuries, and have always been zealous 
members of the Society of Friends. William H. | 
Farquhar, the leading representative of the family in 
the county, is one of the best farmers in Montgomery. 

The Mutual Fire Insurance Company of Mont- 
gomery County, one of the largest mutual fire in- / 


surance Company of Montgomery County, Md., from June 1, 
1848, to May 1, 1876. 


Rate wi 
Amount of cent. 0 
Amount n | Losses 
COUNTIES. Premium “ Loss ou 
Insured. Notes. | OY Fite. premium 
| Notes. 
omer: $3,895,305 $270,391 | $81,480 
Pontes if 2,779,101 192,793 | 40,019 at 
Frederick 2,246,459 146,062 | 47,431 21. 
Baltimore 2411885 | 104,774 | 17,309 = B2yy 
Talbot .. 2,119,590 147,280 39,783 lly 
Carroll ........ 1,908,295 128,307 16,260 a 
Prince George's. 1,694,244 ree ened wy 
1 1,187,178 5 wy 
Anne Aruode pet Prom et P= 
531,409 $4,144 5,869, 43y5 
255,340 20,179 Qu 17 
116,380 7,984 None. usa 
Ilegany - 98,940 7,991 2,202 
Was rae 94,573 5.55% 3215 | Qty, 
Charles 69,408 4,252 2.861 58 
Calvert. 47,571 2,632 2,035 | 
Harford 20,650 1,632 None. 
Garrett 14.275 1,462 19 | 
Cecil .....++ 11,260 | $96 85 
Dorchester 6,800 459 None. 
Kent..... 1,046 80 | 1,250 
Somerset.. 825 | 49 None. 


| - 
$19,917,004 $1,359,568 | $362,235 
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Report showing the Condition of the Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company of Montgomery County, Md., to Jan. 1, 1881. 


Amount insured Jan. 1, 1880....... 00... cc0006 $13,494,891.83 
Increase of risks during the year............. 280,837 00 
———_—__ 913, 715,728.83 
Amount of premium notes Jan. 1, 1880..... $913,770.65 
Increase of premiom notes during the 
FOBT... cccnnc reeves oseceeess «esses abs sauces adssnecsnnes 23,062.56 a 
——_ $936,823.21 
Estimated Assets, 
City of Baltimore stock 1890 at par. $20,000.00 
United States 4 per cent. consols..... 26,000,00 
Northern Central Railroad bonds 
interest)... 6,000.00 
Northern Central “Railroad ouds: ‘(our 
rency interest)... 2,000.00 
— $54,000.00 
Interest on preminm notes now due and 
payable on or before thirty days from the 
first Monday in Janaary, at 4 per cent.. $37,472.92 
Interest on investment 1881... 2,720.00 
Toterest on investment now due 740,00 
Office and lot at Sandy Spring... 1,557.56 
Rents ......... é 50,00 
Cash in the National Park Bank “drawing 
interest... Bes 16,544.88 
Cash on hand and ‘due by agents.. heaped oeketee 2,586.72 
——_——— 61,672.38 
$115,672.38 
Liabilities. 
Claims for losses by fire, yesh yas and un- 
adjusted.. $4,250.00 
Directors and “Executive “Committee ‘at 
tending meetings and mileuge, 1980,,..., 469,40 
4,719.40 
$110,952.98 


William Pennill Palmer, one of the first incorpora- 
tors of the Mutual Fire Insurance Company of Mont- 
gomery County, and one of its best citizens, was de- 
scended from John Palmer and Mary Southey, who 
came from Bnugland to Pennsylvania about 1680. 
Their son, John Palmer, married Martha Yeardy, and 
Moses Palmer, the son of John and Martha, married 
Abigail Sharpless, whose son,-Moses Palmer, born in 
Concord, April 12, 1757, and died Aug, 29, 1840, 
married Hannah Pennill, born Dee. 17, 1770, and 
died Aug. 3, 1801, the daughter of John Pennill 
and Sarah Meredith. William Pennill Palmer, the 


son of this last marriage, was born in Concord, Ches- | 


ter Co. (now Delaware Co.), Pa., Nov. 19, 1792, and 
was educated at the Friends’ School at Westtown. 
He made several voyages to England and one to 
China, as captain’s clerk. He studied medicine 
under Drs, Chapman and Rush, and was graduated 
from the University of Pennsylvania in 1815, in 
which year he settled in Brookville, Montgomery Co., 
Md., where he practiced his profession in conjunction 
with Dr. Henry Howard until the spring of 1822. 
He purchased that year “ Woodlawn,” near Sandy 
Spring Post-office, to which he removed, and there 
continued to reside till his death, Dee. 27, 1869. 
He married, Sept. 26, 1822, Martha Gray, daughter 
of William Gray and Rachel Hill, of Gray's Ferry, 
Pa., who died in 1825, leaving two sons,— William 
Gray Palmer, now practicing medicine in Washing- 
ton, D. C., and Moses Gray Palmer, attorney-at-law, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Duvall, daughter of Dr. Benjamin Duvall (of Mont- 
gomery County, who was born April 13, 1768, and 
died Feb. 19, 1857), and Deborah Mordent Jackson 
(a descendant of one of the Mordents, Earls of War- 
wick), born Feb. 13, 1768, and died Dec. 16, 1851. 
Cleora, now in her seventy-seventh year, lives at 
“ Woodlawn,” having around her three children, sur- 
vivors of nine, and a fair allotment of grandchildren. 

Dr. Palmer was a member of the Society of Ortho- 
dox Friends till his second marriage, when he was 
“read out of meeting” for marrying a non-member. 
He was a lifelong Democrat, but never held nor as- 
pired to any political office. He was from 1844 to 
his death one of the directors of the Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company of Montgomery County. While 
eminently successful in his general practice,—cover- 
ing a period of fifty-two years,—he was held in espe- 
cial esteem as a surgeon and obstetrician. He was 


_ peculiarly fitted for a country pioneer physician, with 


_ of February last (1857). 


a sound mind in a sound body, a quick and vigorous 
intellect, an Tron constitution, with energy aud will- 
power. He always made his visits on horseback, and 


never knew any distinction between those who paid 


and those he ealled “God Almighty’s patients.” Of 
Dr. Benjamin Duvall the following obituary notice 
recalls the virtues of an early physician and promi- 
nent citizen of Western Maryland : 


“With feelings of more than ordinary grief we record the 
death of Dr. Benjamin Duvall, in the ninetieth year of his age, 
which transpired at his late residence in this county on the 19th 
His life was one of long usefulness, 
and by his death our county has been deprived of the services 
of a skillful and attentive physician. Dr. Duvall commenced 
the practice of medicine in 1788, and was very successful in his 
profession, accumulating a large property, which be well hus- 
banded and improved, He voted at every Presidential election 
since the adoption of the Federal Constitution, not excepting 
the last, when he was brought in his carriage and voted for Mr. 
Buchanan. He was a Federalist till 1824, at which time he 
voted for Gen. Jackson, and from that time to his death was a 
true Democrat, He represented the county in the Legislature 
in 1821, with Forrest, Darne, and Riggs, The deceased was all 
his life of active constitution physically and mentally, and at 
the time of his death was fully possessed of his mental facul- 
ties. He has left behind him numerous descendants and a large 
circle of friends.” 


Savings Institution of Sandy Spring.—This in- 
stitution was incorporated by an act of Assembly 
approved by the Governor March 28, 1868, ‘The 


_incorporators were Caleb Stabler, R. T. Bentley, 


May 17, 1831, he married Cleora | 


Joseph T. Moore, Alban Gilpin, Robert R. Moore, 
H. C. Hallowell, William H, Farquhar, B. Rush 
Roberts, P. T. Stabler, Francis Miller, William John 
Thomas, Samuel Ellicott, Warwick P. Miller, Isaae 
Hartshorne, Warwick M. Stabler, Henry Stabler, 
William W. Moore, Charles Stabler, Charles G. Por- 


. 
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Robert M. Stabler, Edward Lee, Samuel P. 
Thomas, James S. Hallowell, Asa M. Stabler, Charles 
H. Brooke, and B. H. Miller. 

The officers in 1881 were: 


President, Caleb Stabler; Vice-President, Wm. John Thomas; 
Secretary, Allen Farquhar; Treasurer, Joseph T. Moore; 
Directors, W. W. Owen, Roger B. Farquhar, Caleb Stabler, 
Joseph T. Moore, Alban Gilpin, William H. Farquhar, 
Isaac Hartshorne, William John Thomas, Charles Stabler, 
Benjamin H. Miller, Asa M, Stabler, Charles PF. Kirk, 
Richard T. Bentley, Robert R. Moore, H. C. Hallowell, 
William W. Moore, Philip T. Stabler, Warwick M, Stabler, 
Charles G. Porter, Charles H, Brooke, A. G. Thomas, Al- 


nard MeCrossen, The first vice-president was Joseph '. 
Moore; first treasurer, R, T. Bentley; and first secretary, 
Robert R. Moore. 


Report of the Savings Institution of Sandy Spring, Montgomery 
County, for the year ending March 1, 1881. 


sigh aa shown by the Twelfth Annual Report, March 


ELEN axe dais asus cevrbe sasecaccswanee esnee $103,088.14 | 
Receipts for the Past Year. 
Cash received from depositors..........sccceseseecssees $46,051.97 
“interest on investments....... 6,851. 
bn oY “committee on Mari 
Cincinnati R. R. bonds 
Amount found over in cash of 
Total receipts for the year... 
Payments for the Past Year. 
Cash paid depositors......... eiunaprtrs eaES $14,677.24 
Amonnt of interest paid deposito r 
the year ending March 1, 180........ 4,048.05 
Expenses for the Yeur. 
Rent of boxes in Safe Deposit 
IDI DARBY sc ceosowacpeesnassoadannse $15 
Rent of banking-house....... 
Taxes, State and county, 
$108.98 ; books, printing, a 
expressage, $52.15... 
Poatage, $6.50; desk for secre- 
tary, $7.00; janitor, $1.35; 
sundriesg$1.9 \ OB yada Ee SAE 16.75 
Salaries 
$100.00 
25.00 
125.00 
--125.00 $375.00 $572.88 
Total payments for the year......c00- $19,298.17 $19,298.17 
Gare fOr CGY ERE sccsascrs eccodcsqssnses; pecvessapesnnnss $33,610.00 33,610.00 
Showing amount on band March 1, 1881........000:ccceeseseseeeeees $136,698.14 
Helit and Invested as follows : 
Par. Cost. 
$23,000 Missouri Stato stocks.......c00..cceecseeseeeee $23,243.75 
10,000 Northern Central RB, R. gold bonds...... 10,150.36 
9,000 Pittsburgh & Conpelisville R. a - Lond 
cent, bonds. 9,148.75 
6,000 U.S. 4 per cent, cousols, 1907. 5,976.25 
5,000 Virginia State consols,....000- « 3,556.25 
3,000 Baltimore & Ohio R. R. bouds, 3,017.50 
2,000 Loan on Hudson River R. R. bonds. 2,000.00 
6,000 New Jersey Contral R. R. 1st co 
DOUG Atusisss¥a bo escestenabsusevaeviiaiscesacesees 5,080.50 
1,500 Equitable Trust Company 7 ba8 cent. 
bonds. 1,530.00 
1,000 Central Ohio R, R, bonds.. 1,015 00 
1,000 Northern Central R, R. currency bonds 850.00 
400 Third National Bank stock of Baltimore 431.50 
$66,900 stocks and bonds. Costing $65,999.86 ¥ 
Deeds of trust and mortxages on real estate....... 57,525.00 
Cash in the National Park Bank of New York 
City, drawing interest. -- 11,015.06 
Cash in the hk ake and P 
1,019.57 
1,188.65 


$136,098,14 


— 
P 779 
This Amount is Due by the Institution, as follows : 
To the credit of depositors on March 1, 1881...... 128,098.99 
To the credit of interest account after deducting 
last year's expenses, from which interest to de- 
posltors will be declared for year ending March 
Ay ASST seacns iano ssachsconnsugecshuventiesss seers aenyvoante 6,278.56 
Profit and loss, or surplua owned by the institu- 
TOD rece,scncemndoronculecendsicssenschvuyensseuvessounovesased 2,320.59 $136,698.14 


Olney.—This pretty town, often called Mechanies- 
ville, is eight miles from Rockville, on the Brookville 
and Washington turnpike. The first house built in 
the neighborhood was “ Fair Hill,” which also was 
formerly the name of the town. The first settlers 
were Whitson Canby and William Kelley. The lat- 


44: 4 
bert Chandlee, Benjamin D, Palmer, John H. Strain, Ber- ter came about 1800 from Newtown, Bucks Co., Pa., 


and carried on a blacksmith and wheelwright-shop. 
From the same place shortly afterwards came Moses 
Barnsley. The latter was father of James F. 
Barnsley, born here in 1816, and who has been the 
| toll-gate keeper since 1861. Benedict H. Daley kept 
the first store. Enoch Bell was the first blacksmith. 
William Starkey kept tavern in 1830. Liquor was 
always sold in the store until 1837, when J. D. 
| Barnsley became the proprietor and refused to sell 
| liquors, since which time none has been retailed in 
| the place. 

William B. Barnsley devoted his life to hard work 
as a mechanic in the village of Mechanicsville, and 
not only achieved an enviable record as the author of 
his own fortunes, but amassed in his business a hand- 
some competence. He was born Dec. 19, 1814, in 
Mechanicsville, Montgomery Co., whither his father, 
Moses (born Feb. 22, 1789), moved from Bucks 
County, Pa., in 1806, when he was but seventeen 
years of age, for the purpose of taking service with 
his brother-in-law, William Kelly, a wheelwright in 
Mechanicsville. Moses followed the business of black- 
| smithing and wheelwrighting in Mechanicsville from 

1806 to 1840. Then he retired to his farm, and 
there died, Dec. 22, 1844. John, father to Moses 
Barnsley, came from England to America upon a 
promise from his unele (living in Bucks County) that 
he (the latter) would adopt John as his son and heir 
if he would come over and live with him. John 
| grew to be one of the wealthy farmers of Bucks 
County, and was an ardent patriot during the Revo- 
lution, and gave largely of his wealth to assist the 
| cause of his adopted country. Moses Barnsley mar- 
ried Elizabeth, daughter of Jonathan Dooley, of Mont- 
gomery County, Pa., where Mr. Dooley’s ancestors, 
the De Lacourts (French Huguenots), were among 
the earliest settlers. The first of the name (De 
| Lacourt) in Montgomery County lived within twelve 
miles of Triadelphia, and bequeathed a farm to each 
| of his ten children. Moses Barnsley’s living children 
‘are James F., John J., Margaret A. R., and Eliza. 
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beth C. William B, died July 13,1878. He was bred | 
to the business of wheelwrighting and blacksmithing, 
just as was his father before him, and for thirty years 
he followed it assiduously. 

Mr. Barnsley never married. Te resided with his 


within B biprrsley 
sister Margaret, to whom he left the bulk of his pos- 
sessions, His life was uneventful, but, better, it was 
useful, He found his satisfaction in pursuing in a 
successful way the duties concerned with the pro- 
gress of his business, and in doing well whatever he 
set his hand to do. He was a valued member of the 
community in which he lived, a counselor whose wise 
and experienced judgment was often sought, and a 
spirited advocate of the theory of public progress. 

William McPherson was the first school-teacher, and 
was succeeded by Amos Farquhar, Phineas Paxton, | 
Richard and Mary Kirk. The town is built on a small 
tract of forty-seven acres, granted to Richard Brooke, 
July 28, 1763, and called after George IIT. 

St. John’s Protestant Episcopal Church.—This | 
church was erected prior to 1844, and was built during 
the rectorship of Rev. Levin J. Gillis, of St. Barthol- 
omew's Parish. He was succeeded by Rev. O. Hutton, 
D.D., in 1844, who was succeeded by Revs. Tinsley 
and Poindexter, and they by Rev. Thomas Duncan, in 
1868, who remained till Easter Sunday in 1877, when 
the present incumbent, Rey. Dr. Laird, was called. In 
the cemetery are the graves of 


George Hinkey, born Dec, 20, 1826, died March 4, 1866. 
Nathan Childs, born Nov. 17, 1799, died June 16, 1871, 
Elizabeth A. Hutton, born June 5, 1814, died Jan. 29, 1874. 
Emily Umstead, born May 1, 1819, died May 1, 1876. 
William B, Barnsley, born Deo. 19, 1814, died July 13, 1878. 
Alfred B. Griffith, died July 8, 1862, aged 41 years. 

Jeffrey P. T. Magruder, died July 14, 1880, aged 40 years. 
Elizabeth Singleton Griffith, born April 28, 1838, died April 


| 10, 1876. 


Dr. J. Wilson Magruder, died July 14, 1880, aged 40 years. 

Harriet Griffith, born May 17, 1800, died Aug. 12, 1874. 

William J. Neel, born July 25, 1844, died Jan. 19, 1873. 

Dr. William B. Magruder, born Nov. 2, 1802, died Jan. 21, 
1875. 

Mary A. Magruder, died Dec. 23, 1852, aged 46 years, 26 
days. 

Grafton Holland, born April 16, 1800, died March 24, 1855. 

Ellen, his wife, horn Dec, 24, 1808, died March 3, 1877. 

Matthew Hannah, died Dec, 12, 1857, aged 97. 

Elizabeth Hannah, died April 19, 1857, aged 94. 


The church is on the survey of Charles and Ben- 
jamin, granted to Charles Beall July 2, 1718, which 
contained two thousand two hundred and eighty acres. 

Olney Lodge of Ancient Free and Accepted Masons, 
No. 141, was instituted several years ago, and it and 
Mizpah, No. 144, are the only two Masonic lodges in 
the county. 

Olney Grange, No. 7, of Patrons of Husbandry, of 
which Joseph T. Moore is Master, and Mrs, C, H. 
Farquhar, Secretary, is one of tht oldest in the county. 
The store is kept by Williams & Boyer, and R. 8. 
Kirk is postmaster. Dr. William E. Magruder is the 
physician, and Dr. F. H. Manakee, dentist. 

Dr. William B. Magruder, who resided in Mechan- 
iesville District, Montgomery County, for a number of 
years, was one of the most active and influential citi- 
zens of that section of the State. He was born Nov. 
2, 1802, and died on the 21st of January, 1873, aged 
about seventy years. Dr. Magruder was one of the 
best-known men in the county, and enjoyed the con- 
fidence and respect of the entire community. He was 
a member of the famous Magruder family of Southern 
Maryland, which emigrated to this country nearly 
two hundred years ago. Near Washington City was 
a settlement known as “ New Scotland,” from the 
fact that it was settled largely by emigrants from 
Scotland. It afterwards became a hundred of Prince 
George's County. Of the Scotch families which lo- 
cated themselves in this vicinity, the Magruders and 
the Beales were among the most conspicuous. The 
Magruders settled on the Patuxent, and their de- 
scendants are now scattered over various portions of 
Maryland and Virginia. Among the prominent 
members of the family have been Judge Alexander 
Contee Hanson Magruder, Gen. J. B, Magruder, the 
distinguished Confederate officer, and Judge Daniel 
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R. Magruder; Dr. William B. Magruder’s son, Dr. 
William KE. Magruder, who resides near Olney, or 
Mechanicsville, and who enjoys a large and lucrative 
practice. Another son, Bowie Magruder, is a suc- 
cessful farmer, Besides Dr. William E. Magruder, 
there are two other physicians named Magruder who 
have lived in Montgomery County,—Dr. Wilson 
Magruder, who resides at ‘‘ Redlands,’ and Dr. Julian 
Magruder, who formerly lived near Rockville, but 
who recently removed to Ohio. Both these gentle- 
men are distant relatives of Dr, William HK. and 
Bowie Magruder. 


Mount Zion is in the northwestern part of the | 


district, on the Cracklin District line. It contains a 
small frame Catholic church, and Mount Zion Meth- 
odist Episcopal church, colored. Near the latter is 
buried Rev. L. D, Snowden, of the Methodist Hpis- 
copal Church, who died Dee. 5, 1875, aged forty-nine 
years. 

Triadelphia—This place is ten miles from Hood's 
Mills, fourteen from Rockville, twenty-five from Bal- 
timore, and near the Patuxent River. A. H. Brown 
is the merchant, and Thomas I’, Lansdale, postmaster. 
The town was laid out on ‘ Benjamin's Lot,” surveyed 
for Benjamin Gaither, April 8, 1725, and containing 
five hundred and sixteen acres. It is located on the 
Patuxent River, and includes the farms of Robert 
Brown and others. The Triadelphia Cotton-mill was 
established in 1809 by three brothers-in-law, Isaac 
Briggs, Caleb Bentley, and Thomas Moore, but ceased 
operations after the war of 1812. 

Brighton is fifteen miles from Laurel, fourteen 
from Rockville, and twenty-six from Baltimore. Of 
Brighton Grange, No. 60, Isaac Hartshorne is Master, 
and Ella M. Lansdale, Secretary. The merchants are 
Edward Peirce & Co., the senior member of the firm 
being the postmaster. Dr. Jeremiah Nichols is the 
physician. 

For an account of St. Luke’s Protestant Episcopal 
Church, see St. Bartholomew's Parish, under this dis- 
trict. 

Brookville.—This town is ten miles from Rock- 
ville, and was created by an act of the Legislature in 
1808. The land on which it is situated was the prop- 
erty of Richard Thomas, Thomas Moore, and Henry 
Howard. It took its name from the Brooke family, 
who settled in the neighborhood in 1728. Richard 
Thomas built the mill in 1794, and in 1801 erected 
his house, the first in the town, and which is now the 
rectory of the Protestant Episcopal church. Caleb 
Bentley kept the first store. Dr. Henry Howard was 
the first physician. Mr. Murphy was the first black- 
smith, and John McCauley the second. A Dr. Lu- 

51 


kens practiced there before Dr. Howard, but did not 
reside in the place. Richard Thomas, the first settler 
and founder of the town, married Deborah Brooke. 
Among other early settlers were Brice and George 
Gassaway, the latter of whom kept store, The first 
teacher was Robert Stuart. The oldest native of the 
place is Roger Thomas, born in 1803. The present 
physicians are Drs. J. 8. Martin and Artemus Riggs. 
In the beginning of the century, David Newlin had a 
grist, saw, clover-seed, and flaxseed-mill, and before 
that had a fulling-mill on the Havwling’s River. 
Thomas Moore, at whose instance the town was cre- 
ated by the Assembly in 1808, married Mary Brooke, 
and built the house now occupied by Hon. E. J. 
Hall. 

Methodist Episcopal Church.—This edifice was 
built about 1838. Among its pastors have been Revs. 
Richard Browne, Paynter, and Harris. 

Methodist Protestant Church.—This congrega- 
tion was formed under the care of Rev. Thomas Me- 
Cormick, one of the seceding ministers from the old 
Methodist Episcopal Chureh. About 1830 he, with 
his family, removed to this place, and in 1833 the 
church edifice was erected, it being the first church 
built in the town. Hanson and Henry Brown were 
the contractors and builders. Among the very few 
members of the congregation at its organization were 
Wm. and Henry Brown, Mrs. McCormick, and Han- 
nah McCormick. The church edifice was remodeled 
in 1871. ‘he present pastor is J. W. Matthews, 
assisted by Rev. G. F. Berring. 

Salem Methodist Protestant Church Cemetery 


contains the remains of 


Margaret Parsley, born March 22, 1782, died Feb. 26, 1879. 

Agnes Connell, born November, 1790, died September, 1870. 

Nelson Sullivan, born Feb. 19, 1812, died Nov, 13, 1874. 

John Wesley Baker, died June 2, 1872, aged 72. 

Emily Neuden, born Dee, 29, 1813, died Dec, 13, 1873. 

David Newlin, born Jan. 7, 1769, died July 3, 1852. 

William S. Newlin, born April 24, 1836, died Feb. 12, 1855. 

Jobn Whiteside, Jr., born in County Down, Ireland, died in 
Brookville, March 14, 1863, aged 2s, 

Artemus Neuden, born Nov. 28, 1802, died May 15, 1852. 

Mary, his wife, born Jan. 15, 1803, died Dee. 21, 1854. 

Christina Ludwigham, died Noy. 28, 1861, aged 53. 

James L, Whiteside, born in County Down, Ireland, June 15, 
1795, died May 17, 1859. 

Mary A., wife of John Hill, born Sept. 21, 1784, died April 
1, 1868. 


Methodist Episcopal Church South.—This con- 
gregation was formed in 1865, and worships in the 
Methodist Episcopal church, There is a colored con- 
gregation of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
town under the charge of Rev. Dr. Laird. 

Brookville Circulating Library Association 
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was instituted at a meeting held Feb. 17, 1849, at 
which Rev. Orlando Hutton was chairman, and J. O. 


in the immediate neighborhood. The condition was 


Williamson, secretary. The first permanent officers of | 


the association were A. Bowie Davis, president; E. J. 
Hall, treasurer; J. C. Williamson, secretary; and 
Dr. William B. Magruder, ¥. Gartrell, R. Riggs, 
Samuel Ellicott, directors. The stock was taken up 
by private subscription, each stockholder becoming a 
member and entitled to his share of the property of 
the association. Elisha Riggs, of New York City, 
generously purchased a very large amount of the stock 
and presented it to his relatives in the county. John 
A. Riggs is the president, John W. Whiteside the 
secretary and treasurer, and Rev. Orlando Hutton, B. 
W. Howard, E. W. Owen, and R. W. Gartrell the 
directors. 

Brookville Academy.— This institution was 
chartered by the Legislature in 1815, by act of Jan- 
uary 2d of that year. The first trustees were Thane 
Davis, John H. Riggs, Caleb Bentley, William H. 
Dorsey, Ignatius Waters, Thomas Riggs, and David 
Newline. The first principal was Robert Stuart, suc- 
ceeded, in 1822, by Samuel O. Bumstead ; in 1827, by 
Moses Woodward; in 1828, by Thomas Haggerty ; in 
1829, by George T. Bigelow; and in 1831, by Wil- 
liam Hill. 

Since then the principals have been: 1834, N. C. 
Brooks; 1836-51, Elisha J. Hall; 1851, D. L. 
House; 1851-63, E. B. Prettyman; 1863-65, Pro- 
fessor Burns; 1865-69, J. Duncan Parkinson, J. 
Llewellyn Massey; 1869-79, Samuel H. Coleman; 
1879-80, Edwin M. Magruder; 1880-81, William 
H. Thomas; 1881, present incumbent, Rev. C. K. 
Nelson, D.D., for many years a learned professor of 
St. John’s College, Annapolis. The officers and trus- 
tees for 1881 were: President, E. J. Hall; Treasurer, 
Z. D. Waters; Secretaries, Dr. James 8. Martin, 


Thomas J. Holland, John A. Riggs, Capt. J. Strain, | 
Rev. Orlando Hutton, D.D. Hon. Allen Bowie Da- | 


vis was twenty-six years president of the board. The 
first academy building, a brick structure and now oc- 
cupied by the I. O, O. F. lodge, was relinquished in 
1869 for the new and large edifice near the town, on 
the road to Unity. The academy is siluated one-half 
mile north of Brookville. Its location is a remark- 
able healthy and beautiful region, seven hundred feet 
above tide-water. 

In 1833 the trustees, at the suggestion of Professor 
Henry Howard, petitioned the Legislature to prohibit 


the sale of intoxicating liquors in the vicinity of the | 


academy, and the request was granted, but coupled 
with the condition that the continuance of the pro- 
hibition should depend upon the wishes of the people 


cheerfully accepted by the board, and from that time 
to the present no one has ever asked for the repeal of 
the law. Allen Bowie Davis, who was a member of 
the board of trustees of the academy, says, “‘ The 
signing of that petition was among the first public 
acts of my life, and I now: proudly look back on it as 
the best.” For a long time this law stood solitary 
and alone in its glory. It was the first permanent 
and continuous law of its kind in Maryland, and 
probably in the United States. Its benefit to the 
academy and surrounding neighborhood was so marked 
and advantageous that other schools and neighbor- 
hoods in many sections of the State have followed 
the example of Brookville and obtained similar laws. 
Thus quietly but surely has the work progressed, 
until now some six or eight entire counties have 
adopted the same principle. In 1862 the prohibitory 
laws were extended to Cracklin District, Emory 
Chapel, and Sandy Spring, nearly one-fifth of the 
county. 

Brookville Lodge, No. 50, I. 0. 0. F.—“ Tria- 
delphia Lodge,” No. 50, I. O. O. F., was chartered 
by the Right Worshipful Lodge of Maryland, Oct. 
22, 1846, with the following charter members: John 
L. Heckrote, William Lee, B. Burton, Owen Dorsey, 
Thomas Lucy, and George Kinsey. In accordance 
with a deputation of the R. W. Grand Master of 
Maryland, Archer Ropes, Past Grand John Wollen 
of Patuxent Lodge, No. 45, opened in Triadelphia 
the Grand Lodge of Maryland by proclamation, 
assisted by Past Grand J. A. McNew and others, 
on Dec. 25,1846. At this meeting the above charter 
members deposited their cards, and Triadelphia Lodge 
was regularly instituted. ‘The first officers were: 
N. G., John S. Heeckrote; V. G., Owen Dorsey; 
Secretary, Thomas Lucy ; and Treasurer, John Cook. 
The lodge then elected Hiram Warrell, Rufus H. 
Speake, Thomas ©. Miller, and Elisha Riggs to take 
the degrees, of whom Miller, Riggs, and Warrell were 
initiated at that meeting. ‘The first trustees were 
Hlisha Riggs, Hiram Warrell, and B. Burton. ‘The 
hall occupied by the lodge was the property of the 
Montgomery Manufacturing Company, and was used 
for the mectings until Jan. 23, 1864, when the lodge 
was removed to Brookville, four miles from Triadel- 
phia. Here the lodge held its first meeting, Jun. 30, 
1864, with the following officers: N. G., Z. Waters; 
V. G., John Whiteside ; Secretary, John C. Colli- 
flower; Treasurer, E. J. Hill. On March 26th, 
J. W. Whiteside was elected secretary, vice Colli- 
flower, resigned, and has held that position, with brief 
intermissions, ever since, The hall now occupied by 
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the lodge was purchased Noy. 6, 1869, of the trustees 
of the academy. The number of members initiated | 


by Triadelphia Lodge up to the time of its removal 
to Brookville was one hundred and forty. The name 
of Triadelphia Lodge was changed to that of Brook- 
ville, May 7, 1864. The number of members initiated 
since the removal to Brookville has been eighty-six, 
and the present membership is fifty. The officers for 
second term of 1881 were; N. G., Andrew Shafer ; 
V.G., Thos. Lishear ; Sec., J. W. Whiteside; Treas., 
K. A. Parsley ; D. D. Grand Master, %. D. Waters. 
The oldest member is John Whiteside, who has 
belonged to the order thirty-five years; the next 
oldest, R. W. Gartrell; the third, James Townsend ; 


the fourth, H. N. Harris; and the fifth, J. C. Colli- | 


flower, From this lodge sprang Rainbow, No. 16, of 
Lisbon, Howard Co.; Clarkesburg, No. 88; Mont- 
gomery, No. 100; and Concord (now defunct), located 
in Rockville. This lodge was the first instituted in 
the county. During the existence of Triadelphia 
Lodge it had several large and pleasant celebrations, 
which were participated in by its sister lodges; but 
the most important and largest was held by Brook- 
ville Lodge, Aug. 29, 1866, the year after the close 
of the war, in which the Grand Lodge took part, as 
well as all the subordinate and sister lodges of this 
and adjoining counties. The speakers were Josiah 
L. Baucher, G. M.; Henry T. Garey, P. G. M.; and 
Joseph B, Escaville, Grand Secretary of Maryland ; 
and Grand Representative Havener J. Sweet, of 
Washington. Six hundred Odd-Fellows marched in 
the procession. This was the last public appearance 
of Grand Master Baucher, whose death occurred 
shortly afterwards. 

Ashton.—This village lies one mile southeast of 
Sandy Spring, and is located on the historical survey 
of “ Addition to Charley Forest,” surveyed for Maj. 
John Bradford, Sept. 16, 1720. The first store was 
kept by Porter & Stable, and is now conducted by 
R. ©. Thomas. Bernard Gilpin, father of Joshua C. 
Gilpin, owned part of the land on which the village 
stands. He settled here in 1790. 
owned most of the other land in the vicinity. 


county, but whose futher, Richard ‘Thomas, Sr., re- 
moved from St. Mary's County. For an account of 
the Ashton Methodist Wpiscopal Church, see Spencer- 
ville Cireuit, under Berry District. 

Norbeck.—This place is five miles from Rock- 
ville. James Rannie is the merchant; John A. 
Bennett, postmaster and store-keeper; C. P. Cashell, 
earriage-maker; Charles W. Nicholls and W. Burris, 
carpenters ; and James G. Gill, blacksmith. 


William Thomas | 
He | 
was the son of Richard Thomas, Jr., born in this | 


Philander Chase Riley, residing upon a fine farm 
near Norbeck, is a native of the city of Washington, 
where he was born Feb. 26, 1832. His ancestry in 
America is allied to the history of Accomac County, 
Va., where his grandfather, John, was born, and where 
also his father, Thomas Robinson Riley, had his birth, — 
1785. The latter removed from Accomac County to 
Washington about 1825. His wife was Elizabeth 
Cropper, daughter of John Blackstone and Hlizabeth 
Wise, of Accomae County. Seven of their ten chil- 
dren are living. Thomas Robinson Riley, like his 
father before him, was a landed proprietor in Virginia. 
When he made Washington his home he became 
identified with the business of steamboating,—an in- 
terest that was in those days one of considerable im- 
portance and value asa busy industry. After a career 
of active usefulness he died in Washington in 1846. 
At the age of seventeen Philander C. Riley (having 
been educated at Rittenhouse Academy, Washington) 
embarked in business in Washington with his brother 
Thomas, and as a business partner was concerned with 
him and his brother William from 1850 to 1870. 
In-the last-named year he determined to retire from 
trade, for he had grown weary of it, and desiring, 
moreover, to spend the residue of his days as a land- 
holder and agriculturist in perpetuation and recogni- 
tion of the examples of his ancestors, he purchased 
the farm property he now owns and at once made it 
his home. The place contains about six hundred 
acres, and when he bought it was but little more than 
a barren common. Lending himself with earnest 
will to the task of embellishing and improving his 
estate, he created the present highly-cultivated and 
finely-improved farm, than which few are to be found 
of more pronounced excellence or more finished ap- 
pointment. Mr. Riley's ambition has been and is 
to foster with all his capacity the best interests of 
agriculture, and to make his farm a model. To that 
end he has given himself most diligently to the task, 
and enjoys the present satisfaction of knowing that 
his efforts have been neither misdirected nor unre- 
warded. A lifelong Democrat, he has ever kept a 
place among progressive citizens in observing with 


solicitude and watchful interest the progress of politi- 
eal history, while he has at no time been wanting in 
the emphatic expression of his political faith, but he- 
yond that and into the field of political honors his 
| desires have never led him, nor indeed would the 
| allegiance he owes to his private affairs permit him 
| that indulgence. Nov. 10, 1868, Mr. Riley married 
| Virginia Covington, daughter of Benjamin Frank 

Smith and Matilda Rebecea Price, of the District of 
| Columbia. The Smiths were early settlers in Mary- 
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land,—Dr. Joseph Sim Smith (Mrs. Riley's grand- 
father) being of the widely-known physicians of his 
day. Capt. Benjamin Price (Mrs. Riley’s maternal 
grandfather) fought with much gallantry on the Fed- 
eral side during the war for American independence, 
and in recognition of his meritorious services received 
a sword that is now in the possession of Dr. Christo- 
pher Johnson, of Baltimore. 

Rockland Seminary.—In 1858 the Alexandria 
Boarding-School of the learned Benjamin Hallowell 
closed, and in the same year Francis Miller, one of 


the principals of the Alexandria school, and a son-in- | 


law of its head, opened a boarding-school for boys at 
“Stanmore.” In the same year Henry C. Hallowell 
removed to the [Hallowell estate, “Rockland.” In 
1867, Mrs. Caroline H. Miller opened a girls’ school 
at Stanmore, while her husband was studying and 
practicing law, the boys’ school having been discon- 
tinued. In 1878, the school at Stanmore having 
closed, Henry C. Hallowell opened a boarding-school 
for young ladies at Rockland. Mr, Hallowell gradu- 
ated at Yale College in 1852, with Francis Miller, 
whose sister Sarah he married, and who married his 
sister, Caroline H. Hallowell. Mr. Miller is of the 
noted Washington City law firm of Riddle, Miller & 
Padgett. 


The institution is designed to be a select school, in 
which girls can obtain a thorough education under 
judicious and careful superintendence. The principal, 
as stated, is a graduate of Yale College, and was asso- | 
ciated with his brother, Benjamin Hallowell, in the 
Alexandria Boarding-School. The buildings are well 
arranged for a boarding-school, and for the comfort and 
health of the scholars. hey are situated in Sandy 
Spring neighborhood, about eighteen miles northwest 
of Washington City, and twenty-cight miles from 
Baltimore. 

The district school trustees and teachers for 1881 
and 1882 are as follows: 

Vrustees.—No.1, R. T. Bentley, Z. J. Dayis, J. T. Moore; No. 
2, W. W. Owen, J. D. Berry, C, T. Bunnby; No. 3, J. C. Tol- 


land, Gus. Jones, G. W. Dorsey; No. 4, B. W. Howard, W, B. 
Miller, William Mobly; No. 5, J. W. Jones, R. W. Young, 


Granville Farquhar; No. 6, William Brown, of J., W. C. Gar- 
tril, J. F. Holland. 

Jeachers.—No, 1, F, P. Davis, Sandy Spring P. 0.; No, 2. G. 
A. Umstead, Oey P. 0.; No. 3, F. W. Ball, Brookville P. 0.; 
No, 4, B. L. Coan, Brookville P. 0,; No, 5, Adele Bamly, Ol- 
ney P. 0.; No. 6, W. W. Waters. | 

There are four colored schools. 

The magistrates are Alfred F. Fairall, Henry N. 
Harris. 

GAITHERSBURG DISTRICT, No. 9, 

This district was erected April 10, 1880, and was 

formed from portions of the First, or Cracklin, Second, 
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or Clarkesburg, Fourth, or Rockville, and Sixth, or 
Darnestown, Districts. Its metes and bounds are as 
follows ; 

“ Beginning for the same at the cross-roads in the village of 
Germantown, and running thence with the Neelsville road to 
the Georgetown and Frederick road ; thence across said George- 
town and Frederick road to the road leading from the Neelsville 
Presbyterian church to the old Baltimore road; thence with the 
said road to its intersection with the old Baltimore road; thence 
with the said old Baltimore road to Seneca bridge; thence with 
the road leading from said Seneca bridge to Rockville via the 
village of Redland to where the said road is crossed by Mill 
Branch, near the farm of William 0. Houscholder; thence with 
a straight line to the intersection of the Georgetown and Fred. 
erick road with what is known as the Gaither road, between 
the residences of George M. Graff and Lemuel Clements; thence 
with said Gaither road to its intersection with the Rockville 
and Darnestown, near the residence of Thomas W. Stonestreet; 
thence with said Rockville and Darnestown road, in the diree- 
tion of Darnestown, to its intersection with what is known as 
the Quince Orchard road, near the Quince Orchard School- 
house; thence with the said Quinee Orchard road to its jnter- 
section with the Gaithersburg and Barnesville road, near the 
St. Rose's Catholic church; thence with the said Gaithersburg 
and Barnesyille road, in the direction of Barnesville, to the 
place of beginning.” 


The district is bounded on the north by Clarkesburg 
and Darnestown Districts, east by Clarkesburg and 
Cracklin Districts, south by Cracklin and Rockville 
Districts, and west by Rockville and Darnestown Dis- 
tricts. Flowing westward through it are Great Seneea 
Creek and Gunner’s Run and Long Draught Creek, 
the two latter ewptying into the former. 

The first two settlers in the district were Ralph 
Crabb and George Buchanan, who were soon followed 


by the Gaithers, Claggetts, Selbys, Suters, Walkers, 
| Thompsons, Reeds, Bensons, Gassaways, Gloyds, 


Waters, Williams, Bennetts, Briggs, Cooks, Smalls, 
Days, Codwises, Mills, and Cloppers. 

Francis Cassatt Clopper, a prominent representative 
of the last-named family, was born in Baltimore on 
the 26th of July, 1786. His early life was passed 
in York, Pa., but while yet a boy he went to Phila- 
delphia to begin his business carcer. When only 
eighteen he was sent by his employers to New Orleans 
to collect moneys due them there and at intermediate 
points. The trip was made on horseback, through a 
wild frontier country, alone, or with such chance com- 
panions as he might meet upon the road, but his mis- 
sion was successful, and he brought back the money 
quilted in his vest. This was but the first of many 
like it. On July 8, 1811, he was married to Ann 
Jane Byrne, of Philadelphia, and in the following 
year he purchased the farm in Montgomery County 
upon which he resided until his death, the family 
having moved there in the same year, making a con- 
tinuous residence of fifty-seven years. 


ie ra : ; : 


ae 


NATHAN 


COOKE. 


The original grants of the tracts of land comprised 


in the purchase date back to 1748, and formed part 
of their manor of Conecocheague, or, as one of them 
has it, of “ Calverton.” The lands are described as 
lying upon “ Sinicar”’ Creek, near the ford known as 
the “ Indian Ford,” and it is said that the old Indian 
road from Washington to Frederick crossed Seneca a 
few yards above the present*county road crossing. 
The land at one time belonged to the Benson family, 
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but about 1804 was sold to Zachariah MeCubbin, 


from whom Mr. Clopper purchased it. Other tracts 
were bought from parties at a later date. The orig- 
inal foundation of the mill is not known. One was 
standing in 1812 upon the site of the present saw- 
mill. His public spirit was a prominent feature of 
Mr. Clopper's character, as he was always interested in. 
some project for the advancement of the county. ‘The 
last twenty years of his life were expended almost en- 
tirely in efforts to procure the construction of a rail- 
road through the county. He was connected with 
the organization of the original Metropolitan Railroad 
Company, and when that failed in the business de- 
pression of 1857, he called the attention of the presi- 
dent of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad to the ad- 
vantages of the route to his company, and procured a 
reconnoissance to be made and a report, which later 
were followed up by the construction of the road. He 
died in 1868, after a married life of fifty-seven years. 

The Cook family is also among the oldest in this 
district. Nathan Cook, Sr., was born in Montgomery 
County, near Gaithersburg, June 21, 1803, and died 
Sept. 18, 1869, after a life of usefulness in a sphere 
wherein he found much honor and respect. His father 
died while Nathan was but a lad, and his mother (Ra- 
chel, daughter of Col. Magruder) married for her 
second husband Henry Dorsey. By the first mar- 
riaze there were four children, and by the second six. 
Young Nathan was trained in book-learning by Rev. 
Mr. Reed, an Englishman of considerable capacity as 
a tutor, and thereafter studied at Rockville, but the 
spirit of industrious ambition was too strong within 
him to lend his attention long to the school-desk, and 
so at an early age he set himself earnestly to the busi- 
ness of farming, to which he had determined to devote 
his life. 

It was well that he did so, for at the age of twenty- 
one he found himself, by inheritance, the possessor of 
a farm known as “Gray Rock,” near Gaithersburg, 
where he continued thereafter to reside until his 
death. Thanks to his rugged experience he was well 
fitted to assume his new responsibilities, and easily 
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managed his property, so that it improved in value and 
yielded him a handsome revenue. Nov. 17, 1825, he 
married Hlizabeth, daughter of Dr. Zadock Magruder, 
of Montgomery County, of which he was a native, 
and in which he was for many years a leading physi- 
cian, Mrs. Cook survives her husband, and still re- 
sides at “Gray Rock.” Of their four children two 
are living, Nathan P, and Rachel D, Nathan Cook, 
Sr., never sought public distinction, and ever studi- 
ously avoided participation in political strife or race 
for office, although more than once besought to stand 
asacandidate. His interests were turned to pleasanter 
and quieter paths. His philanthropy and his large- 
hearted sympathy for the poor were known and rev- 
erenced far and near, and to the practical illustration 
of those virtues he gave himself with conspicuous 
devotion. His ear was always attuned to listen to the 
distressed, his energies quick to find the abode of 
deserving poverty, and his hand ever ready to succor 
the needy. Not only did he exert himself privately 
as the dispenser of aid and comfort to suffering hu- 
manity, but for twenty years he was one of the alms- 
house trustees, the president of the board at the time 
of his death, and steadily an earnest laborer on behalf 
of the beneficent purposes embodied in the institu- 
tion. In his death the poor lost indeed a watchful 
friend. He stood high in the confidence of his neigh- 
bors, and was frequently called upon to settle estates, 
in the performance of which duty he gained much 
approval for his wise judgment and careful manage- 
ment, : 
Germantown is eleven miles from Rockville, sixty- 
seven from Baltimore, and one from Germantown 
Station, on the Metropolitan Branch of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad. The post-office is at the station, 
of which Thomas N. Henderson is postmaster, and 
John H. Gassaway is railroad and express agent. 
Germantown takes its name from the fact of its first 
settlement having been made by German families, 
notably by Frederick Snyder, Frederick Richter, and - 
Peter Hogan. H. D, Waters is the village merchant. 
The Methodist Episcopal church is a commodious 
two-story frame structure. In the burial-ground at 
its side are interred Mary HB. Metz, born Sept. 16, 
1814, died July 20,1879; Martha J., daughter of 
G. T. and M. W. Leaman, died July 17, 1876, aged 
three years and nine months. The place was formerly 
in Clarkesburg and Darnestown Districts. Joseph A. 
Taney, for the past eighteen years clerk to the county 
commissioners, resides on the Rockville road near the 
village. Germantown Station is part of survey Chest- 
nut Ridge, granted to George Buchanan in 1732. 
Gaithersburg.—This town lies partly in the survey 
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of “ Deer Park,” surveyed for Ralph Crabb, April 19, 
1722, which contained four hundred and twenty acres. 
It takes its name (as does also the district) from Ben- 
jamin Gaither, who built the first house in its limits 
in 1802. This house stood on the site of the resi- 
dence of Mrs. Rebecca Ann Gloyd, and on the lot is 
a large oak-tree over two centuries old. Mr. Gaither 
was born near Anity in 1764, was magistrate for a 
long term of years, and died in 1838, aged seventy- 
four years. He had six children, of whom one is Col. 
James B. Gaither, for a long time one of the best- 
known magistrates of the country. In 1826 there 
were only three or four houses in the town. Robert 


Crawford kept the first hotel, and the first three store- | 


keepers were, respectively, Benjamin Thompson, John 
Lowe, and Samuel Gloyd. The village was called 
Gaithersburg up to 1850, when its name was changed 
to Forest Oak, by which it was known until the com- 
pletion of the Metropolitan Branch Railroad, in 1873, 
when the old name was restored. A new public school 
building, a fine frame structure, has just been com- 
pleted, which is two stories high, and forty by twenty- 
four feet. 

The Methodist Episcopal church, a two-story frame 
edifice, was built in 1846 and ‘47. Its pastor is Rev. 
Mr. Cross. The Methodist Episcopal Church South 
was erected in 1867, and is called “ Forest Chapel.” 
It is a beautiful frame structure. In its rear is 
“ Forest Oak Cemetery,” established in 1879, in which 
are the following interments : 


Mary, wife of J. N. Benton, born June 28, 1840, died March 
25, 1869, 

Anthony Rieketts, born Nov. 10, 1823, died May 6, 1877. 

Walter Montgomery, son of William E. and Sarah A, Selby, 
born July 15, 1875, died March 25, 1879. 

Margaret A., daughter of David and Margaret Carlisle, died 
July 31, 1880, aged 4 years and 4 months, 


This church belongs to the Rockville Cireuit, and | 


its pastors for 1881 were Revs. G. T. Tyler and F. M. 
Strother. 

The Protestant Episcopal church, a handsome 
Gothie structure, was completed in 1881, and is 
supplied by the rector of the Rockville church, Rev. 
Mr. Brown. The town contains an excellent hotel, 
a large frame building, erected in 1881 by Juan 
Boyle, its proprietor. It is three stories high, near 
the Protestant Episcopal church, and in a beautiful 
grove. It has already become a popular resort 
for summer boarders. Over a thousand tons of fer- 
tilizers are sold and delivered in Gaithersburg an- 
nually to the neighboring farmers. J. Sprige Pool 
has a large grain warehouse, and his shipments of 
wheat have reached a hundred thousand bushels an- 
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nually. The well-known Darby mill is only a mile 
distant. ©. F. Hogan has lately erected an extensive 
building, in which he carries on earriage-making, and 
employs some dozen hands. John Nicholls has a 
large harness, saddle, and trunk-making establishment 
in the lower story of ‘* Diamond Hall,” a large hall 
owned by John A. Diamond, the upper story of which 
is used for public meetings and entertainments. 
Gaithersburg Grange is a flourishing lodge, of 


| which John T. De Sellum is secretary. Henry Ward 


is postmaster, Dr. B. C. Etchison, physician, and J. 
Sprigg Poole, railroad and express agent. ‘The mer- 
chants are John A. Belt, T. J. Owen, Ward & Fulks, 
and Gloyd & Amiss. 

Gaithersburg is increasing in trade and population 


faster than any other place in the county, and is at- 


tracting many business men from other parts. 

St. Rose Catholic Church is situated on the Rock- 
ville road, midway between Gaithersburg and Ger- 
mantown, and is attended by a large congregation. It 
is an outgrowth of the Rockville Mission. 

Gaithersburg is situated about midway between the 
Point of Rocks and Washington City. Six public 
roads converged at this point, of which one is the 
Great Western road, from the District of Columbia to 
Frederick City. Near the town will be the junction 
of the projected cross railroad to Baltimore City. A 
large number of new buildings have lately been 
erected, and building lots are in active demand. 

Among the former well-known residents in the 
vicinity of Gaithersburg was Dr. Thomas Patterson. 


He was born in Franklin County, Pa., and married 


Jane Clarke, sister of the late Matthew St. Clair 
Clarke, clerk of the National House of Represen- 
tatives three terms, Dr, Patterson practiced medicine 
a short time in Martinsburg, Va., and then removed 
to Washington, D. ©., where he became librarian of 
the Congressional Library, He remained there in 
this position twenty-seven years, residing part of the 
time in Hagerstown, Md. In 1831 he removed to 
this county, near Gaithersburg, where he died in 
1847, at an advanced age. He left a large family, 
some of whom are still residents of the State. 
Corporation and Officers.—The town was incor- 
porated by an act of the General Assembly passed 
April 5, 1878, with the following metes and bounds: 
Beginning at a stone planted on the west side of the 
Goshen road, a little east of Diamond Hall, and run 
thence with said road to the southern limits of the 
Metropolitan Branch Railroad; thence with said rail- 
road, on the south side thereof, to a lot of land be- 
longing to the late Charles Saffeli; thence across said 
lot and the Georgetown and Frederick road to a stone 
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of said Dorsey's land to the new cut road, known 
as the Fitzgerald road; thence to a stone on Chest- | 
nut Street; thence by a straight line to a stone 
on the dividing line between Wade and Lanahan; 
thence with said line to the Frederick and George- 
town road; thence across said road to a stone on a 
line between the lands of Giles Eastern and Ignatius 
Thomas Fulks; thence with said line to a stone; 
thence with a straight line to the beginning. The 
first election after the act of incorporation was held on 
the first Monday in May, 1878, and resulted in the 
selection of the following officers : 


Commissioners, Henry Ward (president), James B. Gaither, 
William Gloyd, Reuben Burriss; Bailiff, John Burriss. 


The corporation officers since that period have been : 


1879.—Commissioners, Dr, EB. C. Etchison (president), Heary 
Ward, Reaben Burriss, 8.8. Gloyd, James B. Gaither ; 
Bailiff, John Burriss, 

1880.—Commissioners, H. C. Ward (president), M. M. Benton, 
James B. Gaither, Reuben Burriss, Dr. E, ©. Etchison ; 
Bailiff, Leonard Buxton. 

1851.—Commissioners, 8. 8. Gloyd (president), Giles Eastern, 
C. H. Duyall, Ignatius T. Fulks, Remus G, Dorsey; Bail- 
iff, William FE, English, 

E. L. Amiss has been the corporation clerk since 1878. 


The school trustees and teachers of Gaithersburg 
District for 1881 and 1882 are as follows: 


Trustees. —No. 1, Samuel Gloyd, R. B. Briggs, N. J. Walker; 
No. 2, G. H. Henden, Z. Dowden, W. H. Benson; No. 3, Sam- 
uel Higgins, BE, L. T. Saffield, J. H. Garrett, 

Teachers.—No,. 1, E. 5. Amiss, Gaithersburg P, 0.; No, 2, 
R. J. Green, Germantown P. 0.; No. 3, Dorsey Peter, Darnes- 
town P, 0. 


There are two colored schools in the district. J. 


B. Gaither is the maxistrate. 

The Washington Grove Camp-Meeting Asso- 
ciation of the District of Columbia and Mary- 
land was chartered March 30, 1874, with the follow- 
ing incorporators : 

FP. Howard, William R. Woodward, J.T. Mitchell, B. H. Stein- 
metz, Thomas Somerville, J. W. Wade, MG. Emery, Alex~- 
ander Ashley, R. H. Willett, W. M. Talbot, J. G. Warfield, 
E. F. Simpson, J. A. Ruff, Thomas H. Langley, W. R. 
Hunt, Thomas P. Morgan, Henry T. Whalen, G. Thomas 
Woodward, J. R. Riggles, W. Hl. Griffith, John Lanahan, 
G. G. Baker, B. Peyton Brown, T, H, Davis, and J. Henry 
Wilson. 

It is a stock association, with the capital stock fixed 
at twenty thousand dollars, divided into one thousand 
shares at twenty dollars a share. One share entitles 
the owner to the privilege of a tent-site, and five shares 
to a cottage site. 

The tract consists of two hundred and sixty-eight 
acres, and is located on what is known as Parr's | 


on Remus G. Dorsey’s land ; thence with the outlines | Ridge, on the line of the Metropolitan Railroad, 


twenty and one-half miles from Washington. The 
first camp was held Aug. 13, 1873. Among the first 
officers were 
Dr. Flodoardo Howard, president; W. R. Woodward, vice- 
president; EB, F. Simpson, secretary; J. A. Ruff, treas- 
urer. The present officers are Thomas P. Morgan, presi- 
dent; W. R. Woodward; E. F. Simpson; B. H. Steinmetz, 
treasurer, P 
The organization is under the control of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, but persons of all denomina- 
tions unite with them, and are heartily welcomed. 


GREAT FALLS DISTRICT, No. 10, 

This district was created by act of April 10, 1880, 
and was formed out of a portion of Rockville, or 
Fourth District. Its metes and bounds are as follows: 

“ Beginning at the mouth of Cabin John Creek; thence up 
and with said Cabin John Creek to the mouth of Thomas’ Run; 
thence up apd with said Thomas’ Ren until the same is crossed 


by the Orendorff mill road ; thence with a straight line to where 
Piney Branch is crossed by the public road near the residence 


} of Mrs, Upton West; thence down and with said Piney Branch 


until it empties into Watts’ Branch; thence down and with said 
Watts’ Branch until it empties into the Potomac River; thence 


| down and with said Potomac River to the place of beginning.” 


This district is bounded on the north by Darnes- 
town District, northwest, west, and southwest by the 
Potomac River, dividing it from Virginia, south by 
Bethesda District, and east by Rockville District. 
Rock Run flows southwest into the Potomac, as does 
also Cabin John Creek, which divides it from Bethesda 
on the southwest; Thomas’ Run, separating it from 
Bethesda District on the south, flows west into Cabin 
John Creek; Watts’ Branch, flowing northwest, 
empties into the Potomac, and into Watts’ Branch 
empties Piney Branch, which, on the north, divides 
the district from Darnestown District. 

The first settlers were John Thompson, the Moores, 
Claggetts, Perrys, Offutis, Trundles, McCormicks, 
Padgetts, Pearces, Stones, Woodbridges, Hintons, 
Hardestys, Harrisons, Connells, some of whom settled 
prior to the year 1700. 

Offutt’s Cross-roads.—This place is six miles 
from Rockville, and two and a half from Great Falls. 
It derives its name from the Offutt family, one of the 
first to settle in the district. The physicians are 
Drs. B, Offutt and C. F. Willett; the postmistress 
is Pheebe E. Welsh. Near the village is Potomac 
chapel (Methodist Episcopal Church), of which G. 
T. Tyler and F. M. Strother are the pastors. Near this 
church are the graves of Rev. James Hunt and his wile, 
Their tombstones bear the following inscriptions : 


“In memory of Rev. James Hunt, who departed this life the 
2d of June, 1793, aged sixty-two years. He was set apart to 
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the work of the ministry early in life. He continued till death 
Inboring for the good of souls and for the glory of his heavenly 


Master. 
Be ye followers of me, 


As T was of Christ Jesus. 
By grace are ye saved, 
But strive to enter in at the straight gate,” 


Mr. Hunt was preceptor of “ Tusculum Academy,” 
the first institution of learning in the county, and 
one of his pupils was William Wirt. 


“Tn memory of Mrs. Ruth Hunt, who departed this life the 
17th of May, 1793, aged 67 years. Devoted herself to the ser- 
vice of religion, and continued through a long life a bright ex- 
ample of Christian piety, She was a woman of sorrows and 
acquainted with grief, being the greater part of her days the 
subject of affliction, which refined her as fire for dwelling in the 
mansion of the Holy and Blessed. 

T’ve tryed the strength of death at last, 
And here [lie under a cloud ; 

But I shall rise above the skies 

When the Inst trump shall sound.” 


Jan, 28,1875. ‘The charter members and first offi- 
cers were Q. S. Maus, P. C.; H. A. Garrett, P. C.; 
FE. E. Fisher, V. C.; J. W. Carroll, Prelate; Wm. 
G. Connell, M. of E.; Everett Ellis, M. of F.; John 
Minnis, M. at A.; John Collins, I. G.; Daniel Har- 
vell, O. G.; O. S. Maus, K. R. 8. 

The officers for 1881 are: 

C. C., R. Minnisz; V. C., R. G. Connell; Prelate, John Collins ; 
M. of B., George Cummings; M. of F., Samuel Mansfield; 
K. of R. and 5., H. A. Garrett; P. C., J. Ww. Carroll; M. 
at A., 0. S. Maus; I, G., A. F. Soper; 0. G., J. T. Pen- 
nyfiel; Janitor, Levi Hill; Trustees, Wm. G. Connell, J. 
Minnis, 0. 5. Maus; Relief Committee, R. Minniss, R. G. 
Connell, J. Collins, William Priestly, M. W. Downs, T. FP. 
Monday, E. BE. Fisher, 

The lodge has $713.42 of accumulated funds, and 
| meets on Saturday evening from October to April, 
and the remainder of the year on Thursday evenings. 
The school trustees and teachers for 1881 and 1882 


Near the grave of Mr. and Mrs. Hunt are those of | aro as follows: 


Edith W., daughter of J. W. and Alberta A. Claggett, born 
Sept. 29, 1869, died Dee. 16, 1878. 

William Alexander, died July 14, 1876, aged 39. 

Between Rock Run and Cabin John Creek, and 
near Seven Locks on the Potomac River, is Her- 
man Presbyterian church, a neat frame edifice with a 
tall steeple. 

Great Falls is on the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal 
and Potomac River. It is nine miles from Rockville, 
forty-nine from Baltimore, and derives its name from 
the falls of the Potomac River at this place. It is 
a part of “ Bear Den,” surveyed for Wm. Offutt, 
April 4, 1729. Dr. J. W. Carahe is the resident 
physician, J. W. Carroll, the hotel-keeper, and How- 
ard A. Garrett, merchant. 

Cromelin Lodge, No. 89, Knights of Pythias, 
was instituted June 13, 1874, and its charter granted 


Trustees.—No. 1, A. C. Fawcett, W. G. Connell, T, W. Sho- 
gen: No. 2, R. G. Connell, J. W. Carroll, Wm. Bull; No. 3, J. 
H. Claggeit, D. W. Cramer, Henry Claggett. 

Teachers.—No. 1, E. C. Crockett, Potomac P. 0.; No, 2, C. 
E, Higgins, Potomac P, 0.; No, 3, 8, E. Kilgour. 

The magistrate is R. G. Davidson. 

Great Falls Division, No. 50, Sons of Temper- 
ance, was chartered April 5, 1873, and continued in 
active operation some four years, 

Its charter members were John W. Carroll, John 
Collins, Robert McNair, John Minnis, Thomas Hill, 
George W. Cummings, Everitt Ellis, John Kelly, 
James W. Evely, Edward i. Fisher, Basil T. Henly, 
Thomas Sullivan, Francis Fisher, Frank Soper. 

The gold-mines of Montgomery County, of which 
a full account is given elsewhere, are in the vicinity 
of Great Falls. 


END OF VOLUME I, 
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